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PREFACE 


The name of this work, “ Library,” implies exactly its scope and function. That 
it is a single small unit instead of countless volumes does not impair in the slightest 
the underlying idea that it is a ‘"library” of poetry. Such a book might serve as a 
book of reference: to identify a fugitive line; to verify an uncertain phrase; to 
discover a suitable quotation; to complete a familiar item; to place promptly and 
accurately any poetry that occupies a permanent nook m English literature, from 
the time of Chaucer to to-day. 

Such a book might serve as a comprehensive exhibit of poetic literature. The his- 
tory, growth, and condition of poetry from decade to decade. It is like a panorama 
— vast in size, intimate in detail — of the poetic thoughts and feelings of modem 
mankind. It reveals the changes in style; the vanity of taste; all the nuances of the 
harmony in men’s thoughts. 

Above all such a book might serve as a companion at the will of its possessor, for 
every mood. Poetry in the r6le of companionship is serving its noblest purpose. 
It is the joy of reading aloud to your children, to see them respond to the beautiful 
simplicity of rhyme. It is the solace of loneliness. It is the culture of the home. 
It is thought and fancy and imagination. 

The original editor of this work was William Cullen Bryant, himself one of the 
illustrious company of poets. He brought to the task his great knowledge, broad 
sympathies, and skill as the editor of a great metropolitan newspaper. As Bryant’s 
“Library of Poetry and Song” grew, as the folios mounted into the hundreds, it was 
found that the actual achievement surpassed the conception. The book promptly 
assumed its place as one of the most important and popular books of its day. This 
is the solid foundation of the present work. 

It is now over two score years since Bryant’s death. Yet the poetry that he 
skillfully collected and classified is immortal; so in this work all the original as- 
semblage has been retained. With the increasing years new poets have flourished. 
The world’s treasury of poetry and song has acquired additional stores. There- 
fore, in issuing anew “The Library,” it has been augmented and enlarged by a 
supplement of modem verse and song. 

In its present form, this “Library” is believed to be one of the most complete of 
all the anthologies. But despite its almost immeasurable scope every item is 
instantly available, and your ready use of the book is assured by the different clas i- 
fications and indices. 


Garden City, N. Y., 1925 
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BRYANT 

From “ The J^ead Master ’ * 

To the last hour of his long, honored life. 

He never faltered in his love of Nature. 

Recluse with men, her dear society, 

Welcome at all times, savored of content, 

Brightened his happy moments, and consoled 
His hours of gloom. . . , 

Go where he would, he was not solitary, 

Flowers nodded gayly to him, wayside brooks 
Slipped by him laughingly, while the emulous bird? 
Showered lyric raptures that provoked his own. 

The winds were his companions on the hills — 

The clouds and thunders — and the glorious Sun, 

Whose bright beneficence sustains the world, 

A visible symbol of the Omnipotent, 

Whom not to worship were to be more blind 
Than those of old who worshiped stocks and stones. 

Who loves and lives with Nature tolerates 
Baseness in nothing ; high and solemn thoughts 
Are his, clean deeds and honorable life. 

If he be poet, as our Master was, 

His song will be a mighty argument, 

Heroic in its structure to supjxirt 

'Fhe weight of the world forever! All great things 

Are native to it, as the Sun to Heaven. 

Such was thy song, C) Master I and such fame 
As only the kings of thought receive, is thine ; 

Be happy with it in thy larger life 

Where Time is not, and the sad word — FaKwell I 

Richard Henry Stodda 


Fubiishers : Charles Scrtbner\ Sons, New VerJk 
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^Blessinos be with them, and eternal praise^ 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler care% « 
The Poets! who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays!* 


Fimmat Talk 



VITAL VERSE OF THE NEW ERA 

Poet’s Preface to 

THE LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG 


[Note — ^These prefatory pages are for reading rather 
than reference and are not cited in either the Index 
of Authors, Titles, First Lines, or Quotations.] 



Go, little wonder-song, 

Into the world of men! 

Fill every heart with joy the whole year long. 
And then come back again. 

Ring over all the world. 

In country, town and mart; 

Inspire each soul that now is downward hurled, 
To rise and do his part. 

Encourage those who fall 
On battlefields of life 

To rise again, at Duty’s bugle-call, 

And conquer in the strife: 

William James Price. 


From Interludes, BaUimore. 



VITAL VERSE OF THE NEW ERA. 


WHO DOES NOT LOVE TRUE POETRY 

Who does not love true poetry, 

He lacks a bosom friend 
To \yalk with him 
And talk with him, 

And all his steps attend. 

Who does not love true poetry — 

Its rhythmic throb and swing 
The treat of it 
The sweet of it, 

Along the paths of Spring: 

Its joyous lilting melody 
In every passing breeze, 

The deep of it. 

The sweep of it, 

Through hours of toil or ease; 

Its grandeur and sublimity — 

Its majesty and might — 

The feel of it, 

The peal of it. 

Through all the lonely night; 

Its tenderness and soothing touch; 

Like balm on evening air, 

That feelingly 
And healingly 
Cures all the hurts of care: 

Who does not love true poetry 
Of sea and sky and sod— 

The height of it 
The might of it — 

He has not known his God. 

Henry Clay Haix. 


Interhidea,. 
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DEAD AVIATOR 

fOk A. H. 

It was a sea uncharted that you sailed^ 

Oh, Mariner, borne by your winged barque 
Beyond far ports, where winds sirens wailed, 
Past the flight of the lark. 

It was a field of sunlight and of air. 

Oh, rider, that your magic steed roamed over, — 
Where clouds were left like dust along the glare. 
And the stars were like clover. 


It was a land of nothingness and space, 

V^ere, Conquerer, you entered and unfurled 
An earthly ensign in a pathless place 
Beyond the certain world. 

It was a stairway that the foot of Man 
Had never through the ages long ascended — 

But toward the sun, oh, Child, you laughed and ran, 
Until your playtime ended. 


It was a tryst you went unto, oh, Lover! 

With Death, your Bride, — who prays you fare no more 
From her small house , . . and gives you grass for cover 
. . . And bars a silent door. 


ZoE Akins. 

Publisher Mitchell Kennerlcy 
From Current Literature, 1913. 


A LINE O’ CHEER 
The Gardener 

Let Trouble Makers trouble make, 

And fill the land with qualm and quake, 

For me, who deem our whirling earth 
A garden-spot of glorious worth. 

Committed to our care that we 
May make it 3deld more fniitf ully, 
ril turn my back on raucous stir 
And like a faithful Gardener 
Do what I can in my small space 
To bring forth flowers full of grace. 

John Kendrick Bangs. 


By McClwt Newspaper Syndicate. 
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ICARUS 

nUNK FUMT H’CKEEKY 
UnM Skkt Ak Sm^ iftS. 

0 Icarus, incarnate soul of flight, 

Insatiate of swiftness and of height. 

Fit comrade of the lark whose heart of fire 
Springs up ecstatic in a wild desire 
To quench the sun with song! To thee the sky 
Was home, the winds that laugh so. sweet on high 
Gave eager welcome to thy kindred soul 
And thou, as Heaven itself had been thy goal. 

Up, up, and up in joyous fearlessness 
Wast wont to circle. Who can ever guess 
What blithe companionship with voiceless space 
Was thine in that free solitary race — 

What jocund converse with the sun by day 
And with the stars upon the milky way 
When thou wouldst seek for stardust at its source 
And fragrant night was cold about thy course? 

Flying itself was very life to thee. 

So dear that nothing but eternity 

Could tempt thee from it. Now thy flight is o’er. 

The summer sky shall never see thee more 
After that day when from a cloudy rift 
Thou divedst down to soar again more swift 
Than ever man has flown, in Heaven’s light 
To satiate thy soul with perfect height, 

0 Icarus — thou disembodied flight! 

Alfred Raymond Bellinger. 

From “Spirei and Poplars Ytit UniptrjUy Pttss, hy hni ptrmusivn o/ tkt Avthm and ikr Pablishm 


A TOAST TO POETS 

To you alone our shivering souls confess, 

Since you the inexpressible express. 

Magi! — whose wizardries 
Shake star-dust in our eyes— 

For all Life’s hurts and hazards ye have lent 
Ointment and alabaster. Rest content! 

Ladsa SnoiONS. 

From Harper’t Migannep M§reht 1924. 
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I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH LIFE 

I have a rendezvous with Life 

In days I hope will come 

Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 

Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 

I have a rendezvous with Life 
When Spring’s first heralds hum. 

It may be I shall greet her soon, 

Shall riot'at her behest, 

It may be I shall seek in vain 
The peace of her downy breast. 

Yet 1 would keep this rendezvous, 

And deem all hardships sweet. 

If at the end of the long white road 
There Life and I shall meet. 

Sure, some will cry it better far 
To crown their days in sleep. 

Than face the wind, the road, and rain. 

To heed the calling deep. 

Though wet, nor blow, nor space I fear. 

Yet fear I deeply, too. 

Lest Death shall greet and claim me ere 
I keep Life’s rendezvous. 

COUNTEE P. Cm.lEN. 

Tkit tarn atm At mard of At Fedtraud Wtmin'i Clubs and At Witun Svnntr Prb* for undtr-ttaduau poetrv 


GENESIS 

Out of the silence song; 

Out of the bud, a rose; 

Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 

Out of the years a faith; 

Out of life’s travail truth; 

Out of the heart, the charm 
Of ageless youth. 

AsTHtm Wallace Peach. 


Ftm The Independentf ipi9. 
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THE RED CROSS 

Wherever war, with its red woes, 

Or flood, or fire, or famine goes. 

There, too, go I; 

If earth in any quarter quakes 
Or pestilence its ravage makes, 

Thither I fly. 

I kneel behind the soldier’s trench, 

I walk ’mid shambles’ smear and stench. 

The dead I mourn; 

I bear the stretcher and I bend 
O’er Fritz and Pierre and Jack to mend 
What shells have tom. 

I go wherever men may dare, 

I go wherever woman’s care 
And love can live, 

Whereve;r strength and skill can bring 
Surcease to human suffering. 

Or solace give. 

I helped upon Haldora’s shore; 

With Hospitaller Knights I bore 
The first red cross; 

I was the Lady of the Lamp; 

I saw Solferino’s camp 
The crimson loss. 

I am your pennies and your pounds; 

I am your bodies on their rounds 
Of pain afar; 

I am you, doing what you would 
If you were only where you could — 

Your avatar. 

The cross which on my arm I wear. 

The flag which o’er my breast I bear. 

Is but the sign 

Of what you’d sacrifice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 
Of war’s red line. 

John Huston Finley. 


Ffofk American Red Crmb. 
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VITAL VERSE OF THE NEW ERA. 
I 

THE LINCOLN CIRCUIT 

In Springfield, where his ashes lie, 

A granite column rises hi^; 

To Springfield, year on year, there wends 
A caravan, that never ends. 

Of pilgrims, eager, come to pay 
Their homage to his sacred clay; 

And yet methinks the true estate 
Of Lincoln, humble, simple, great, 

Is better sensed in village street. 

Where once he loved to walk and greet 
In heartiness his fellows all. 

In mart, in courthouse, tavern hall. 

Methinks his spirit lingers where’ 

He lived and wrought. No sepulcher 
Of stately grandeur, cold and dim. 

Can hold the human heart of him. 

The little towns, the county seats. 

With dreaming squares and idling streets. 

Plain homes of plainer pioneers. 

Unsung, yet hallowed through the years 
Because in distant times they saw 
Him come and go to practise law. 

Tell homely tales, crack homely jokes 
And neighbor with the common folks— 

The little towns, the country roads, 

The woods, the prairies, the abodes 
Of humble men where malice fails 
And charity for all avails— 

These are the shrines that still enfold 
The heart of Lincoln as of old. 

Whose living legend runneth thus: 

We loved him; he was one of us. 

E. 0. Laughlin. 


From the Ladief* Home Journal. 
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THE HYMN OF ARMAGEDDON 

Apocalyptic roll out of the East. 

The day of judgment is at hand and we shall slay the Beast 
What are the seven heads of him — the Beast that shall be slain? 

Sullivan, Taggart, Barnes, Penrose, Murphy, Crane. 

Into what cities leads his trail in venom steeped and gore? 

Ask Frisco, ask Chicago, mark New York and Baltimore. 

Where shall we wage the battle, for whom unsheathe the sword? 

We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord I 

Tho hell spit forth its snarling host we shall not flinch nor quail, 

For in the last great skirmish God’s own truth must prevail. 

Have they not seen the writing that flames upon the wall, 

Of how the house is built of sand, and how their pride must fall? 

The cough of little lads that sweat where never sun sheds light. 

The sob of starving children, and their mothers in the night, 

Who stand at Armageddon and who battle for the Lord / 

God’s soldiers from the West are we, from North, and East and South, 

The seed of them who flung the tea into the harbor’s mouth, 

And those who fought where Grant fought and those who fought with Lee, 
And those who under alien stars first dreamed of liberty. 

Not those of little faith whose speech is soft, whose ways are dark. 

Nor those upon whose forehead the Beast has set his mark. 

Out of the hand of justice we snatch her faltering sword ; 

We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord I 

The sternest militant of God whose trumpet in the fray 
Has cleft the city into three shall lead us on this day. 

The holy strength that David had in his, the faith that saves, 

For he shall free the toilers as Abe Lincoln freed the slaves. 

And he shall rouse the lukewarm and those whose eyes are dim. 

The hope of twenty centuries has found a voice in him. 

Because the Beast shall froth with wrath and perish by his sword. 

He leads at Armageddon the legions of the Lord / 

For he shall move the mountains that groan with ancient sham, 

And mete with equal measure to the lion and the lamb. 

And he shall wipe away the tears that burn on woman’s cheek. 

For in the nation’s council, hence the mothers, too, shall speak. 

Through him the rose of peace shall blow from the red rose of strife, 
America shall write his name into the Book of Life. 

And when at Armageddon we battle with the sword 
Shall rise the mystic commonwealth, the City of the Lord. 

George Sylvester Viereck. 

Frm, Oimnt Lheriture, im. 
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WOODROW WILSON 

He gave his life for those he loved 
The people of the commonwealth; 

He gave his strength, he gave his health; 

He gave his life for those he loved. 

He pled that freedom might obtain 
Throughout the land; he strove to raise 
The burden and the length of days, 

And bring a better hope again. 

He faced the rising storm of war, 

And firmly held the Ship of State, 

Uhtil his purpose consummate 
One people welded, near and far. 

He drove a despot from his throne, 

And called a nation to new birth; 

For brotherhood of man on earth. 

He stood and fought, and fought alone. 

His mind was keen as burnished steel, 

Like molten iron his anger flamed. 

And burned the traitor who profaned 
His love for gain, and stood revealed. 

And in the secrets of his heart, 

Like flowers which bloom in forest glen. 

He was the most' beloved of men 
To those who, like him, dwelt apart. 

Nor life, nor death, was aught to him; 

His splendid purpose stood serene, 

Until he gained the heights supreme 
With prophet and with serapUm. 

He held the faith; the path he trod 
Was rough and thorny, yet he fought 
like one by destiny besought, 

And kept his covenant with God. 

Eowasd Pabkes Davis. 


From Literary Difett. 
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LAMENT OF THE PLAYERS 

Our friend has gone — the one who sat in front 
And smiled at us, and gave us heart of cheer 

The while his own great heart bore full the brunt 
Of all the torment of each passing year. 

We see him now, his face, so troubled, stem. 

All marked with cares that pierce the souls of men, 

And then — a wit, a singer or a fool would turn 
The storm to smiles, the man to boy again. 

Through all the years when war so took its toll 
That strength was sapped, the sharp eyes weary grew. 

Steadfast to purpose, courage in the soul. 

Ideals unaccomplished — these he knew. 

He loved us well — that love our hearts’ great balm. 

And hallowed be the place where once he sat. 

We helped at times to give him joy and calm 

. . . Thank God for that! 

Roland Bitske Hennessy. 

Fnm the New York Star. 


THE WARRIOR PASSES 

In S Street trod the fantom guard — 

The men of Argonne — ^men of Aisne — 

Who battled well and battled hard 
And, sorely wounded, died in vain. 

Forgotten dead were on parade — 

A mangled crew, if men would know — 

But still with faces undismayed, 

They marched with majesty and, lo, 

On S Street to the rendezvous — 

The darkened house — they came at last: 

The sergeant silently withdrew — 

The lipless bugler shrilled a blast; 

The President! The gallant call 
Startled the shadows with its flame, 

And from the doorway, gaunt and tall, 

The President — the Chieftain came! 

Hubert Eeuey. 

From Xensas City Joumal-Poit. 
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A MAN 

IN ICEHORy OF 1HEODOXE ROOSEVELT 

The spiteful will slander, the timid will clamor, 

The sordid will barter, the crafty will plan; 

But thanks be to Godl that the strokes of his hammer 
On Destiny’s anvil have made us a Manl 

One man who was faithful whatever assailed us, 

Whose arm we found ready, whose heart we proved just; 

A man with a vision, who never has failed us, 

The man we have tested, the man whom we trust. 

When others could falter, faint-hearted and hollow. 

He caught up our banner, he rallied our might; 

And glad were the hearts of young men to follow 
The leader who laughed in the heat of the fight. 

We called him to aid us when evil assailed us, 

And still as our champion, still in the van 
He battles, the Captain who never yet failed us. 

Clear-sighted, true-hearted. Thank God for a Man. 

Arthur Guiterman. 


From New York Evening Mail. J9J2» 


TO ROBERT BROWNING 

To tell the truth about you, Robert Browning, 

I bring no wreath of laurel to your crowning 

Save this: that no one who has loved can doubt you, Robert Browning. 
An amateur of melody and hue, 

Of marble outline and of Italy, 

Of heresies and individuals 
And every eccentricity of truth: 

And yet an Englishman, a healthy brute 
Loving old England, thrushes and the dawn; 

A scholar loving careful gentlemen; 

A man of fashion loving the universe; 

A connoisseur loving dead artists’ lives, 

Their names, their labors and their enemies; 

A poet loving all the ways of words; 

A human being giving love as love. 

Denying death and proving happiness. 

Witten Bynner. 


From Boston Tranfcript» IQU, 
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THE VACANT LOT 

They’re going to build a flathouse on the lot next door to me; 

And Roger Jones, the janitor’s boy, is mad as he can be. 

That lot was like a tropic isle, witii weeds and rubbish fair. 

The rusty cans and coffee pots, that looked like Roger’s hair. 

’Twas oft we strolled among the weeds, we were in love, you see. 

And Roger Jones was going to build a bungalow for me. 

We used to rest upon a rock just where tlie weeds were tall; 

We were engaged, I think, until the builders spoiled it all. 

But now they’ve ruined Roger’s plans, they’ve dug up all the lot; 

With all the brick and mortar round, you’d never know the spot. 

They came with carts and horses; tore our wildemess apart; 

No wonder Roger Jones was wild; it nearly broke my heart. 

We could have done some wondrous things if time were not so slow; 
The weeds, they might have grown to trees, fit for a bungalow. 

With rusty cans and broken glass, we’d planned a home so nice: 

But they dumped their brick and mortar in our little paradise. 

They dumped their brick and mortar ’mid the smoky lakes of lime. 
Yet we won’t forget, ’twas Eden — ^Eden, once upon a time. 

Eden, where we dreamed supremely — ^rusty can and coffee pot; 

Eden, with the weeds and rubbish, in a vacant city lot. 

And now, we’re simply waiting, oh, that janitor’s boy and me, 

Until the janitor’s boy grows up and finds himself quite free 

To just discover areas where builders never go, 

Where we may live forever in a little bungalow. 

Nathalia Crane 
II years old. 

PfMisktr: Thomas SfltMer, New York. 


SLAVES 

No pi^pet master pulls the strings on high, 

Portioning our parts, the tinsel and the paint: 

A twisted nerve, a ganglion gone awry. 

Predestinates the sinner and the saint. 

Each, held more firmly than by hempen band, 

Slave of his entrails, struts across the scene: 

The malnutrition of some obscure gland 
Makes him a Ripper or the Nazarene. 

George Sytvester Viereck. 


from **Th« Three Sphinxet and Other Poems 
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THE INCENDIARY SEX 

Helen out of Helas came, 

Finding home-^life slightly slow, 

Towered Troy to set aflame: 

Priam’s whiners to and fro 
Waved and withered in the g^ow 
Like a bunch of spinach greens; 

Priam murmured, sad and bw, 

“Arson is the sport of Queens.” 

Nero’s spouse, the flighty dame. 

Was a fire fanatic, so — 

Knowing he would get the blame — 

Touched off Rome and let ’er blowl 
Nero said, “She loves a show, 

Dotes on pyrotechnic scenes, 

Sparkles please her, don’t you know I 
Arson is the sport of Queens.” 

Cleopatra loathed a tame 
Tepid time or bashful beau — 

Cats call her a burning shame — 

Kate of Russia’s wrath, I trow 
Scorched the circumjacent snow; 

Many a princess in her teens 
Thought a torch was made to throw; 

Arson is the sport of Queens. 

Modem Woman, should you grow 
Peeved and bum our old machines 
Civic, moral — ^let ’em go: 

Arson is the sport of Queens I 

Don Masquis. 

From "Noah an’ Jonah an* Cap’n John Smith/’ pvbliskid by D. AppUton xA Company. 


AWAY 

I caimot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead. He is just away! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand. 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 

And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be. since he lingers there. 






HOME FOLKS. 
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And you— oh, you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return— 

Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There as the love of Here; 

And loyal still, as he gave the blows 

Of his warrior strength to his country's foes — 

Mild and gentle, as he was brave. 

When the sweetest love of his life he gave 

To the simple things; where the violets grew 
Pure as the eyes they were likened to. 

The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed; 

When the little brown thrush that harshly chirred 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird; 

And he pities as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 

Think of him still as the same, I say; 

He is not dead — he is just — ^away! 

James Whitcomb RaEV. 

From “Afterwhilei” by James Whstcomh Riley. Copyright^ 1887^ I9I4-* 

(Thii poem, reprinted by the courteoui content of the Bobbt-Mernll Company, owners of the copyright, was ’ 
read at the funeral in Washington of Calvin Coolidge, Jr ] 


HOME FOLKS 

Oh, Riley, with your home folks you’ve won my heart entire; 
I wander with them by the creek, I join them at the fire. 

They do not shame my shyness with any worldly show — 

The plain folks, the kind folks that you have made me know. 

I met them and spoke them when I was but a boy, 

But never saw the pure gold, only the alloy. 

For I was keen to take the road that led towards the Town, 
Beyond the range of purple hills to where the sky came down. 

There were the great folk, the powerful, the wise; 

We were but the toiling hands, they the watchful eyes. 
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The To^’s ways were strange ways, uncivil and unkind; 
Grace tpey had but not the grace of them I left behind. 

For pride I bide among them and make their ways my own; 
And in their work am one of them, but in my heart — alone. 

House have I and wife have I and babes to bear my name; 

I think it like my father’s house, but it is not the same. 

A hunger, deep, unsatisfied, is urging me to roam — 

The long road, the lost road, the end of which is Home. 

The old home, the old scenes — I long for them in vain: 

The dear hearts, the true hearts I shall not meet again. 

But sometimes, with your folks, I glimpse the olden glow, 
And love them as I never knew I loved them long ago. 

Usfd by special permission of ike publisher t The Bobbs-Merrill Co 
From National Magazine. 


THE TESTING 

When in the dim beginning of the years, 

God mixed in man the raptures and the tears 
And scattered through his brain the starry stuff, 

He said, “Behold! Yet this is not enough, 

For I must test his spirit to make sure 
That he can dare the vision and endure. 

“ I will withdraw my face. 

Veil me in shadow for a certain space, 

And leave behind only a broken clue, 

A crevice where the glory glimmers through. 

Some whisper from the sky. 

Some footprint in the road to track me by. 

“ I will leave man to make the fateful guess. 

Will leave him tom between the no and yes. 

Leave him unresting till he rests in me, 

Drawn upward by the choice that makes him free — 

Leave him in tragic loneliness to choose. 

With all in life to win or all to lose.” 

Edwin Markham 


From The Homilettc Review [New York), 




SOURCE. 
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WHEN THERE IS MUSIC 

Whenever there is Music, it is you 
Who came between me and the strings: 

The cloudy portals part to let you through, 

Troubled and strange with long rememberings. 

Your nearness gathers ghostwise down the room, 

And through the pleading violins they play, 

There drifts he dim and delicate perfume 
That once was you, come dreamily astray. 

Behind what thin and shadowy doors you wait 
That such frail things as these should set you free! 

When all my need, like armies at a gate. 

Would storm in vain to bring you back to me; 

When in this hush of strings you draw more near 
Than any sound of music that I hear. 

David Morton. 


From The Century M 4 K 4 ^lne. July^ 1924. 


SOURCE 

I'he pyramids, those domes and spires and towers; 

All massive ruins, and fragile things — 

Phoenician glass, Etruscan rare- wrought rings; 

Frescoes embalming Death^s and Beauty^s powers; 

These myriad wheels that make a jest of time 
By multiplying hands and shaming feet ; 

Steel steeds below, winged men above, more fleet 
Than aught but light or sound; steel frames that climb 
To touch the stars with trade; steel whales afloat 
With thousands in their maws, — ^for every whim 
Of sated sense an instant antidote — 

Mammoth unleashed and mite to mote refined 
Are dust of thought: “All matter is dead mind.'’ 

Lee Mitchell Hodges. 


From The VillaBcr, Katonak, N, T. 
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THE SOUL SPEAKS 

^Here is Honor, the dying knight, 

And here is Truth, the snuffed-out light. 

And here is Paith, the broken staff, 

And here is KLnowledge, the throttled laugh, 

And there are Fame, the lost surprise, 

Virtue, t!ie uncontested prize, 

And Sacrifice, the suicide, 

And here the wilted flower. Pride. 

Under the crust of things that die 
Living, unfathomed, here am 

Edward H. PPEirrER. 

From The Step Ladder (Chicago). 


EPITAPH FOR A POET 

Here lies a spendthrift who believed 
That only those who spend may keep; 

Who scattered seeds, yet never grieved 
Because a stranger came to reap: 

A failure who might well have risen, 

Yet, ragged, sang exultantly 
That all success is but a prison, 

And only those who fail are free: 

Who took what little life had given, 

And watched it blaze, and watched it die; 

Who could not see a distant heaven 
Becau:e of dazzling nearer sky: 

Who never flinched till earth had taken 
The most of him back home again, 

And the last silences were shaken 
By songs too lovely for his pen. 

DuBose Heyward. 

From The Bookman. 


BYRON 

(On the One Hundreith Anniversary of His Death.) 

B)rron, the beautiful, the much maligned, 
Ill-starred in ancestry, birth and upbringing, 
In youthful love, in poesy’s earliest winging. 
Crippled, misunderstood, what could men find 
In the pale brow, a citadel of mind, 





BYRON. 
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To waken dark mistrust or slander stinging? 

Dreamer of dreams, in tears you learned your singing, 

In grief you live, in war your da}^ declined. 

Dead, though in youth! A heart that loved so keenly 
And yet so widely met Hate’s cruel frown! 

Less gallant souls would have surrendered meanly, 

Stifled their cries, and fawned upon the Town. 

But your proud spirit rose from strife serenely 
And passed, through storied Greece, to calm Renown. 

Clyde Walton Hill. 


Published first in The Dellii Newi. 


FELLOWSHIP OF BOOKS 

I care not who the man may be, 

Nor how his tasks may fret him, 

Nor where he fares, nor how his cares 
And troubles may beset him 
If books have won the love of him. 

Whatever fortune hands him, 

He’ll always own, when he’s alone, 

A friend who understands him. 

Though other friends may come and go. 

And some may stoop to treason, 

His books remain, through loss or gain. 

And season after season 

The faithful friends for every mood. 

His joy and sorrow sharing, 

For old time’s sake, they’ll lighter make 
The burdens he is bearing. 

Oh, he has counsel at his side, 

And wisdom for his duty. 

And laughter gay for hours of play, 

And tenderness and beauty. 

And fellowship divinely rare, 

True friends who never doubt him. 

Unchanging love, and God above. 

Who keeps good books about him. 

Edgar Albert Guest. 


By permission of Mr. Guest's puhliskeru the ReiUy Uf Lee Co., Ckicesgo, III. 
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THE THREE ARTS 

Fame comes to the artist who paints all alone; 

To author who writes in his den. 

But we of the stage, when our sketches are shown, 

Have used neither brushes nor pen. 

The pictures we paint are the largest of all; 

The stories we tell are most true 
We carve them in life, when we answer their call. 

Ourselves we give freely to you. 

But after the last final curtain is drawn, 

No tangible art do we give. 

Enriching the world with no work of renown, 

In memory only we live. 

And soon will this tribute fade quickly away. 

Though homage for years has been shown. 

Achievements forgotten, our names nought convey; 

We join the great host — the unknown. 

Minerva Florence Swigert. 

The Interlude, Baltimore, Md 


SPRING IN FLORIDA 

There’s a mockin’ bird a-singin’ in a tall pine tree. 

An’ the meadow larks are chirpin’ jus’ as merry as can be; 

For the mornin’ sun is spillin’ loads of powdered yellow gold, 

An' the birds are full of music — ^all their little throats will hold. 
They swing among the titi an’ lift their souls and sing. 

’Cause there’s nothin’ half so lovely as Florida — in Spring. 

You can see the jasmine bloomin’ and the vi’lets in the grass, 

You can smeU the honeysuckle in the hammocks as you pass; 

An’ the Bay is always smilin’ — so is every livin’ thing, 

An’ a callin’ you, just callin’ you in Florida — in Spring. 

Night time comes a-stealin’ with the tide a creepin’ slow, 

All the gold of early mornin’ turnin’ soft like to a glow, 

An’ the mockin’ bird is sleepin’, but to-morrow he will sing, 

’Cause the e’s nothin’ half so lovely as Florida — in Spring. 

C. B. Roth, 


From The Sunihine Magazine. 
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WHAT WE NEED 

We were settin’ there an’ smokin’ of our pipes discussin’ things. 

Like licker, votes for wimmin, an’ the totterin’ thrones o’ Kings, 

When he up an’ strokes his whiskers with his hand an’ says t’ me: 
‘‘Changin’ laws an’ legislatures ain’t, as fur as I can see, 

Goin’ to make this world much better, unless somehow we can 
Find a way to make a better an’ a finer sort o’ man. 

“ The trouble ain’t with statutes or with systems — not at all; 

It’s with humans jest like we are an’ their petty ways an’ small. 

We could stop our writin’ law-books an’ our regulating rules 
If a better sort of manhood was the product of our schools. 

For the things we air needin’ ain’t no writin’ from a pen 
Or bigger guns to shoot with, but a bigger type of men. 

“ I reckon all these problems are jest ornery like the weeds. 

They grow in soil that oughta nourish only decent deeds, 

An’ they waste our time an’ fret us when, if we were thinkin’ straight 
An’ livin’ right, they wouldn’t be so terrible an’ great. 

A good horse needs no snaffle, an’ a good man, I opine. 

Doesn’t need a law to check him or to force him into line. 

“If we ever start in teachin’ to our children, year by year. 

How to live with one another, there’ll be less o’ trouble here. 

If we’d teach ’em how to neighbor an’ to walk in honor’s ways, 

We could settle every problem which the mind o’ man can raise. 

What we’re needin’ isn’t systems or some regulatin’ plan. 

But a bigger an’ a finer an’ a truer type o’ man.” 

Edgar Albert Guest. 

By permtsston of Mr Guest's publtthers. The Reilly Lee Co , Chicago. 
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“For East is East, and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet .” — Kipling 
\pther5 see a spiritual fusion through the non-resistance 
of Ghandi and the personality and poetry of Tagore.] 

[n this laborious world of Thine, tumultuous with toil and struggle, 

Vmong hunying crowds, shall I stand before Thee, face to face! 

\nd when my work is done in this world, O King of Kings, alone and speech- 
less shall I stand before Thee, face to face. 
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This is my prayer to Thee, my Lord,— 

Give me the strength never to disown the poor 
Or bend my knees before insolent might. ... 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free. 

Where the world has not been broken up by narrow domestic walls. 

Where words come out the depth of truth. 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way in the dreary desert 
sand of dead habit. 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever widening thought and action — 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake! 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
Nobel Prize Laureate, 1916. 

¥rom **lndia*s Nation 


So I be written in the Book of Love 
I do not care about that book above; 
Erase my name, or write it as you will, 
So I be written in the Book of Love. 

Ffom Omar Khayyam. 


CLOUDS 

Elyphants an’ chariots a-ridin’ in th’ sky. 

An’ you an’ me a-sittin’ an’ a-watchin’ of ’em ride, 

Watchin’ of a camel an’ a lion flittin’ by — 

Ghostly sort 0’ camel in a ghostly sort 0’ glide. 

Glidin’ out o’ Noah’s ark that’s empt}dn’ its load 
Yonder in th’ heavens where th’ golden sunbeams play. 

Dancin’ an’ a-skippin’ down a shinin’ silver road. 

An’ you an’ me a-watchin’ of ’em on a summer day. 

Here’s a ship a-floatin’ in a dazzlin’ sea 0’ white, 

Here’s a head 0’ Santy Claus, an’ here’s a sojer hat; 

Here’s a funny rooster in a funny sort 0’ flight; 

Here’s a dog a-chasin’ of a spooky witch’s cat. 

Breeze is pickin’ up a bit. There goes ol’ Noah’s ark 
Scuddin’ off in pieces an’ a-spoilin’ of our fun. 

Seems as though th’ western sky is gettin’ sort 0’ dark — 

1 jes’ felt a drop o’ rain! Come on, we better run! 

Charles R. Angell. 


From Harper's Magazine, Marckt 1924* 
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VOYAGE 

FOR LEYLAND HUCKFIELD 

1 do not know what death may bring 
To compensate or woo me; 

What melodies the winds will sing 
That blow their cleanness through me; 

What unimagined shores may rise 
Beyond the gusty deep, 

When I shall sail with eager eyes 
Across the tides of sleep. 

But whether there shall gleam a light 
Across the waters stormy, 

Somewhere beyond the crouching night 
You wait, who went before me; 

And I shall speed with bellied sail 
By winds of blackness blown, 

Alert to catch your eager hail, 

Who found the way alone. 

Vincent Starrett. 


From The Midland. 


BUM 

He's a little dog, with a stubby tail, and a moth-eaten coat of tan. 

And his legs are short, of the wabbly sort: 

I doubt if they ever ran; 

And he howls at night, while in broad daylight he sleeps like a bloomin' log. 
And he likes the food of the gutter breed; he's a most irregular dog. 

I call him Bum, and in total sum he's all that his name implies. 

For he’s just a tramp with a highway stamp that culture cannot disguise; 
And his friends. I've found, in the streets abound, be they urchins or dogs 
or men; 

Yet he sticks to me with a fiendish glee. 

It is truly beyond my ken. 

I talk to him when I'm lonesome-like, and I'm sure that he understands 
When he looks at me so attentively and gently licks my hands: 

Then he rubs his nose on my tailored clothes, but I never say nought thereat. 
For the good Lord knows I can buy more clothes, but never a friend like that! 

W. Dayton Wedgefarth. 

Publisher: Sully Klexuteich Co.^ New York. 
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THE SPHINX 

Within a sultry desert land, 

Where neither flowers nor shadows are, 

Hid to the breast in shifting sand 
There stands an image secular. 

Where Pharaoh's sceptre gave the laws, 

The thing that held me captive rests. 

Strange compound of a panther's claws 
And of a woman's rounded breasts. 

0 strange beyond the strangest fears 
And hopes and ancient questionings, 

That I who am so young in years 
Have loved the oldest of all things! 

0 wanderer, stay where life is sweet, 

And jubilant earth is glad of May, 

Disturb not with incautious feet 
The mystery of an elder day. 

When we have sighed to fold our hands 
And join the Pharaohs in the tomb, 

She still shall stare across the sands 
And hearken for the crack of doom! 

George Sylvester Viereck. 

Frim. “The Haunted House and Other Poems ’* 

SWINBURNE 

Eloquent master, thy melodious rage 
Our latter song may not aspire to reach! 

Our eyes beheld the magic of thy speech 

Conjure the love-queens of a perished age, 

Yea, clothe with life their spectral forms, and wage, 

When the sight stung thee, war with Heaven for each: 

Only the rolling anthem of the beach 

Could break the spell and end thy vassalage. 

The sea, thy true love, taught thy lyric tongue 
The mighty music of her mutiny: 

Thy voice as hers the ages shall prolong. 

And, praising numbers, men shall ask of thee: 

“Is it the sea that thunders in his song. 

Or is it his song reverberates in the sea?” 

George Sylvester Viereck. 


From “The Haunted House. 
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THE GHOST OF OSCAR WILDE 

Within the graveyard of Montmartre 
Where wreath on wreath is piled, 
Where Paris huddles to her breast 
Her genius like a child, 

The ghost of Heinrich Heine met 
The ghost of Oscar Wilde. 

The wind was howling desolate. 

The moon’s dead face shone bright; 
The ghost of Heinrich Heine hailed 
The sad wraith with delight: 

“Is it the slow worm’s slimy touch 
That makes you walk the night? 

“Or rankles still the bitter jibe 
Of fool and Pharisee, 

When angels wept that England’s law 
Had nailed you to the Tree, 

When from her brow she tore the rose 
Of golden minstrelsy?” 

Then spake the ghost of Oscar Wilde 
While shrill the night hawk cried: 
“Sweet singer of the race that bare 
Him of the Wounded Side, 

(I loved them not on earth, but men 
Change somehow, having died). 

“ In Pere La Chaise my head is laid, 

My coffin-bed is cool. 

The mound above my grave defies 
The scorn of knave and fool, 

But may God’s mercy save me from 
The Psychopathic School! 

“Tight though I draw my cerecloth, still 
I hear the din thereof « 

When with sharp knife and argument 
They pierce my soul above. 

Because I drew from Shakespeare’s heart 
The secret of his love. . . . 
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SALUTATION 

Beyond the sea a land of heroes lies, 

Of fairy heaths and rivers, mountains steep, 

Overgrown with vine — ^her memory I shall keep 
Most dear, her heritage most dearly prize. 

But lo, a lad I left her, and mine eyes 
Fell on the sea-girt mistress of the deep 
What time my boy’s heart heard as in a sleep 
The choral walls of rhythmic beauty rise. 

0 lyric England, thee I call mine own; 

With lyre and lute and wreath I come to thee; 

The realm is thine of song and of the sea, 

And thy mouth’s speech is heard from zone to zone: 

Turn not in scorn thine ivied brow from me, 

Who am a suppliant kneeling at thy throne! 

PRAYER 

1 stood upon the threshold. Musical 
Reverberant footsteps ghostlike came and went, 

And my lips trembled as magnificent 
Before me rose a vision of that hall 
Whereof great Milton is the mighty wall, 

Shakespeare the dome with incense redolent, 

Each latter singer precious ornament. 

And Holy Writ the groundwork, bearing all, 

‘‘Lord.” sobbed I, “ take Thy splendid gift of youth 
For the one boon that I have craved so long: 

Mould Thou my stammering accents and uncouth, 

With awful music raise and make me strong, 

A living martyr of Thy vocal truth, 

A resonant column in the House of Song!” 

Fr9m •TThe Haunted Hotue" GeORGE SvLVESTER VIERECK. 

2. SAMUEL, I. 26 

God’s iron finger wrote the law 
Upon an adamantine scroll 
That thrilled my life with tender awe 
When first I met you soul to soul. 

Thence wrings the great flame heaven-lit, 

Predestined when the world began, 

Whereby my heart to yours is knit 
As David’s was to Jonathan. 

/Vw. "The Huinted Hoom” GeORGE SYLVESTER VlERECK. 




BE STRONG. 
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VIGIL 

I dare not slight the stranger at my door — 

Threadbare of garb, and sorrowful of lot, 

Lest it be Christ that stands — and goes his way 
Because I, all unworthy, knew him not. 

I dare not miss one flash of kindly cheer 
From alien souls, in challenge glad and high; 

Ah, — what if God be moving very near, 

And I, so blind, so deaf, had passed him by? 

Lausa Simuons. 

Ftotti Cungregationalist, Boston 


MAY 

Help me to bear Thy spring, dear Lord; to bless 
Each new, dear, well-remembered loveliness; 

The silver sheen 
Of fresh things, shy and green ; 

The fragrant lure of lilacs after rai.: — 

The old ache, trampling in my heart again I 

Latjra Sihhons. 

From the New York Sun. 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER 

Oh, Young New Year — ^Take not these things from me: 

The olden faiths; the shining loyalty 

Of friends, the long and searching years ha\’e proved — 

The glowing hearthfires and the books I loved; 

All wonted kindnesses and welcoming — 

All safe, hardtrodden paths to which I cling! 

Oh blithe New Year, glad with the thrill of Spring — 

Leave me the ways that were my comforting! 

Laura Siboions. 

from Life, New York 


BE STRONG 

Be strong in faith and courage; ever true 
To that still Voice which urges you along. 
Press onward! There is nought can hinder you: 
Be strong! 
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Have vision: hold the great ideal in view. 

God gives man po^er to conquer hate and wrong. 

Christas message lives for Gentile and for Jew. 

Each one of us receives at last his due: 

The blind man sight, the luckless poet song. 

Go forward, then; your waning strength renew; 

Be strcmg! 

William James Price. 

Frim Interiudei^ Baltimore. 


TO-DAY 

To-day is here, and from the sullen skies 
The sun has chased the murky clouds away. 

What hopes within our seeking souls arise 
To-day! 

Let fruitless fears no longer tyrannize. 

Nor lying doubts again your mind betray. 

Go forth upon your cherished enterprise. 

Before great courage coward Failure flies. 

Doors open wide to them who work and pray. 

Push forward 1 You may enter paradise 
To-day! 

William James Price. 

from Interludes, Baltimore. 


OPEN YOUR HEART 

Open your heart to the goodness that lies 
All around, of the world a part. 

Find greater beauty in earth and in skies: 

Open your heart! 

Songs for your sadness; time for your art; 

Love, truth and beauty are here for men’s eyes: 

Joys ne’er discovered in mint or in mart. 

Love well and greatly. Time nothing denies 
Those who give freely all evil to thwart. 

No need of Heaven when earth^s paradise: 

Open your heart! 

William James Price. 


ffWH Interiudei, Babimore. 



BLACK FROST. 
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LINCOLN 


Surely upon his shoulders, gaunt and worn, 

The seamless garment touched, invisibly! 

Surely he came upon Gethsemane! 

And was there not one single, piercing thorn 
From that dark wreath of anguish, for his brow? 

Within that grail of bitterness, we know 
Was held one drop that he alone must drain — 

While, from the crowd, the stinging jibe again 
With lurking thrust that sped him to his fate’; 

Friend of the friendless — ^meek — compassionate — 

Ours be the tragic loss — the aching thought: 

“He dwelt amongst^us, and we knew him not!^^ 

Laura Simmons. 


From Life 


THE TRIMMED LAMP 

Oh Heart, keep faith with Him! tho scant and poor 
Thy cupboard’s meagre spread; lavish the more 
Thy love; thy steadfast faith; thy shining cheer — 

Tenfold they shall return, more rare, more dear; 

Of such as these the multitudes are fed — 

The two small fishes, and the barley bread! 

Laura Simmons. 


BLACK FROST 

Go! What does it matter? Go! 

What do I care? 

Next year when the tulips blow, 

She’ll not be there. 

Let the dahlias freeze and rot — 

Tuberoses, too. 

Should my grief appear forgot, 

They’d wake it new. 

Don’t say garden to me again! 

Let it run to weeds. 

First my hurt must heal — till then 
I’ll plant no seeds. 

May Folwell Hoisington. 


From Interlude!, Baltimore, 
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CARCASSONNE 

They brought us yesterday to Carcassonne, 

That we might see the ancient citadel, 

Made out of somber granite, l3Hing there 
And looking over towards the Pyrenees, 

Like some old peasant by the chimney-place. 

Garbed in his frock and seeking from his pipe 
A solace for the times that are no more — 

A monument to age-old memories. 

The great stone steps that mark the passageways 
From tower to tower without a balustrade, 

Relate a gruesome story. They were built 
For savage men, whose hearts, so like these stones, 

Were steeped in warfare and the sole desire 
To kill and to possess. Each turret speaks 
Not of the cheerful firesides, but of wars — 

Hard, cruel wars that blast a nation’s soul. 

But ah, to-day the scenes around are changed! 

Far down within the quaint and narrow streets. 

Like cheery fireflies lighting up the night. 

Are happy children of the villagers. 

They skip and laugh and play about the towers. 

And have no fears of enemies without — 

Sly little rogues who beg us for our sous. 

And is not Carcassonne more lovely now? 

Margaret Talbott Stevens. 

From Interludes, BaiUmore 


GOD’S RIDING 

By night with flogging whip He rides the breeze, 

And dreadful hoofs make thunder in the hills. 

The servile grasses and the tortured trees 
Bow down and tremble where His trumpet shrills. 

Again He rides; and when his banners 
Gay flowers quicken in the trampled sod, 

Earth leaps to b^uty ’neath the goading sun — 

The pricking rowel on the heel of God. 


ViNCENf StARSETT. 



FAME. 
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FAME 

Whenever a man has arisen to fame. 

As the centuries swiftly have sped, 

The envious lads that he passed in the game 
Have turned up their noses and said: 

‘‘It is hard to believe that he ever got by; 

We have known the poor dumbbell for years; 

A stranger could see with the half of one eye, 

That there's nothing abaft of his ears. 

And yet he is there with the crowd like a duck; 

It beats all how some folks do have all the luck." 

If you took it from Cassius you'd make up your mind 
That Caesar was simply a sap, 

And that hundreds of thousands of birds of his kind 
Were scattered all over the map. 

And when he at last had attained high renown, 

And was given great power and place, 

And even was offered the emperor's crown. 

Poor Cassius despaired for the race. 

“We simply must slaughter him, Brutus, old kid," 

Said Cassius, and this they accordingly did. 

When William the Conqueror sailed o'er the sea. 

And captured the tight little isle, 

“This William, pray who in the devil is he?" 

The Normans observed with a smile; 

“A brawler in taprooms, a laggard in fights, 

A bear in a stable-yard row, 

Where none of his vassals dare stand for the rights; 

And look, he's the Conqueror, now! 

Respected, and honored, revered and renowned , 

I'll bet that guy carries ten horseshoes around!" 

And even to-day when the popular cheers 
Unite in a general cry, 

As a sudden celebrity bravely appears 
Athwart the political sky. 

There always are some in the crowd who remain 
Sardonic and sneering and grim. 

And who say with an air of excessive disdain: 

“We cannot see nothing in him!” 

And who add with a jeer in their voices, “Good night!” 

And perhaps they are wrong; and perhaps they are right! 

James J. Montague. 

Copynikt, 1924, by The Bell Syndicate^ Inc. 
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THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 

Down in front of Casey’s old brown wooden stoop 
On a Summer’s evening we formed a merry group; 

Boys and girls together, we would sing and waltz 
While the Ginnie” played the organ 
On the sidewalks of New York. 

That’s where Johnny Casey and little Jimmie Crowe, 

With Jakey Krause, the baker, who always had the dough; 

Pretty Nellie Shannon, with a dude as light as cork. 

First picked up the waltz-step 
On the sidewalks of New York. 

Things have changed since those times, 

Some are up in “ G” 

Others they are wand’rers, but they all feel just like me. 

They’d part with all they’ve got could they but once more walk 
With their best girl and have a twirl 
On the sidewalks of New York. 

East side, west side, all around the town 

The tots sang ring-a-rosie,” ‘^London Bridge is falling down”; 

Boys and girls together, me and Mamie Rorke 

Tripped the light fantastic 

On the sidewalks of New York. 

Charles B. Lawlor. 

from Literary Digest, July iq, IQ24 Copyrighted by Pioneer Publishing Co , New York 
Sung in honor of New York’s favorite son, C>ov Alfred £ Smith, at the Democratic Convention 
in Madison Square Garden, 1924. 


TOIL AWAY 

Toil away and set the stone 
That shall stand when you are gone. 

Ask not that another see 
The meaning of your masonry. 

'Grind the gem and dig the well, 

For what? for whom? — I can not tell. 

The stone may mark a boundary line. 

The well may flow, the gem may shine. 

Be it wage enough for you 

To shape them well and set them true. 

Of the future who can tell? 

Work, my friend, and so farewell. 

John Jay Chapman. 


From The Atlantic Monthly 





A DESERTED FARM. 
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TO A KATYDID 

I rather like the music 
You make at night for me; 

From far and near your song I hear, 

From weed and bush and tree. 

The roses long have faded, 

The wild flowers in the vale 
Are overthrown and widely strewn 
By every little gale. 

The pleasant sea of summer 
Is more than half waycrossed, 

And now you sing — ^not of the spring, 

But “Frost — six weeks of frost 

I know as well as you do 
That summer’s on the wane, 

A shadowy brown is settling down 
On valley, hill and plain. 

But I would fain forget it, 

Which I perhaps might do 
But for your song, which all night long 
My window echoes through. 

Six weeks and all the glamour 
Of outdoor work is lost, 

Is that a thing for one to sing ? 

“ Six weeks ! Six weeks to frost ! ” 

James J. Montague. 

Copyrighty 1924^ by The Bell Syndicate, Inc 


A DESERTED FARM 

One April when the harrowed fields were dark 
Beside the home one set this apple-tree, 

And both grew old together: men could see 
The lichens gathering on roof or bark. 

Others grew old as well, and all could mark 
The gray hairs where the yellow used to be. 

The wind arose, the loosened leaf went free. 

And two there were that heard the lark no more. 

George Sterung. 


From The Century Magazine 
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PAN ADDRESSES MODERN POETS 

Sunsets, rainbows, birds and flowers 
Are the themes of which you sing. 

Brooks and mountains, stars and moonlight 
In unending songs you bring. 

Thus each poet in succession 
Empties to the world his soul. 

But eternal repetition 
Should not be the poet’s goal. 

Blind and deaf to all about you, 

You forget to soar and dream. 

Have you lost prophetic vision, 

Source of each poetic stream? 

Men are still upon you leaning 
As they did long, long ago. 

Seeking from you inspiration 
For their days of weal and woe. 

There are epics in the making 
Which a Homer would create — 

Wondrous tragedies enacted 
Daily here beside your gate. 

Yours the task these themes heroic 
To emblaze with form sublime 

For the unborn generations, 

Welded by immortal rhyme. 

* 

I would summon all you poets 
’Round Olympus’ mountain-side 

For a world-flight, well equipping 
Each his Pegasus to ride. 

Greater vision I would give you 
As beneath the heights you throng. 

And in thunder-tones command you: 

Off for universal song! 

John H. Horst. 

From Interludes. Baltimore. 


CRESCENT MOON 


The sight, I think, is more than odd: 
Outside the roadhouse kept by God, 
The lounging stars, with youthful din, 
Shout down the banqueting within. 
And with their socialistic roar 
Persuade the Landlord to the door. 


The stars with mocking laughter fly 
Across the prairies of the sky. 

While after the vexatious gang 
God hurls a silver boomerang. 

I hope it will not turn and strike 
A kind old Gentleman I like! 

Vincent Starrett. 
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KING DOLLAR 

Have you ever stopped to study 
— ^As you strolled the busy street — 

All the eager, wistful faces 
Of the people whom you meet? 

Have you noted that expression: 

Scheming, cold and full of care, 

As they passed you madly rushing: 

Not a word or smile to spare? 

Some with heads held high and haughty, 
Others with their heads bent low; 

Some self-satisfied and mighty: 

Trampling over those more slow. — 

Each one has a destination, 

Each one’s working towards a goal, 
Heeding not the many dangers 
They are powerless to control. 

Do you know where they are going? 

Do you know what they pursue 
In this busy, tireless fashion 
Making Life’s sweet joys so few? . . . 
They are working for their Master: 

Every hour its Gold will bring, 

So they have no time to linger: 

For the Dollar is their King! 

Thus they rush on Life’s long journey, 
Storing treasure by the way: 

Blind to Love and blind to Duty, 

Growing richer day by day, — 

Toiling from the dawn ’til sunset: 

Not a moment can they give 
To the cause of helping others: 

They*ve not even time to live / 

All too soon they find King Dollar 
But a cruel heartless Knave; 

But a rainbow-colored bubble 
Luring onward to the grave. . . . 
True, he’ll give you Power and Plenty, 
Comfort for this life’s brief space. . . . 
8ut when this old world is fading: 

Tell me, is it worth the race? 


Victor de Kubinvi. 





Reproduced by courtesy of McClurds Magagtne. 


Portrmt by Collier. 


RECESSIONAL. 

God of our fathers, known of old, — Far-called, our navies melt away; 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, — On dune and headland sinks the fire. 

Beneath whose awful nand we hold Lo! all our pomp of yesterday 
Dominion over palm and pine, — Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget, — ^lest we forget ! Lest we forget,— lest we forget ’ 

The tumult and the shouting dies. If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

The captains and the king^s depart : Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, 

Still stanos thine ancient sacrifice, — Such boasting as the Gentiles use 

An humble and a contrite heart. Or lesser breeds without the law,— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, — lest we forget ! Lest we forget, — lest we forget I 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard. 

All valiant dust that builds on dust. 

And guarding calls not thee to guard. 

For frantic boast and foolish word. 

Thy mercy on thy people. Lord ! 

Amen. Rudvard Kipling. 



CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 


Dm dawn behind the tamarisks— the sky 
is saffron-yellow— 

As the women in the village grind the 
corn, 

And the parrots seek the river-side, each 
calling to his fellow 

That the Day, the staring Eastern Day 
is born. 

Oh the white dust on the highway! 
Oh the stenches in the byway 1 
Oh the clammy fog that hovers 
over earth 1 

And at Home they’re making merry 
'neath the white and scarlet ber- 
ry- 

What part have India’s exiles in 
their mirth ? 

Full day behind the tamarisks — the sky is 
blue and staring— 

As the cattle crawl afield beneath the 
yoke, 

And they bear One o’er the field-path, 
who is past all hope or caring. 

To the ghat below the curling wreaths 
of smoke. 

Call on Rama, going slowly, as ye 
bear a brother lowly — 

Call on Rama— he may hear, per- 
haps, your voice ! 

With our hymn-books and our psal- 
ters we appeal to other altars. 
And to-day we bid " good Christian 
men rejoice ! ” 

High noon behind the tamarisks — the sun 
is hot above us— 

As Home the Christmas Day is break- 
ing wan. 

They will drink our healths at dinner— 
those who tell us how they love us, 
And forget us till another year be gone ! 


Oh the toil that knows no breaking! Oh! 
the Heimweh, ceaseless, aching I 
Oh the black dividing Sea and alien 
Plain ! 

Youth was cheap-wherefore we sold it. 
Gold was good— we hoped to hold 
it. 

And to-day we know the fulness of 
our gain. 

Gray dusk behind the tamarisks— the par- 
rots fly together— 

As the sun is sinking slowly over Home ; 

And his last ray seems to mock us shackled 
in a lifelong tether 

That drags us back howe'er so far we 
roam. 

Hard her service, poor her payment— 
she in ancient, tattered raiment— 
India, she the grim Stepmother of 
our kind. 

If a year of life be lent her, if her tem- 
ple’s shrine we enter. 

The door is shut— we may not look 
behind. 

Black night behind the tamarisks — the 
owls begin their chorus — 

As the conches from the temple scream 
and bray. 

With the fruitless years behind us, and 
the hopeless years before us, 

Let us honor, Oh my brothers, Christ- 
mas Day ! 

Call a truce, then, to our labors — let us 
feast with friends and neighbors, 
And be merry as the custom of our 
caste ; 

For if “faint and forced the laughter,” 
and if sadness follow after. 

We are richer by one mocking 
Christmas past. 
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So large a collection of poems as tliis demands of its compiler an extensive 
familiarity with the poetic literature of our language, both ol the early and 
the later time, and withal so liberal a taste as not to exclude any variety of 
poetic merit. At the retiuest of the Publishers 1 undertook to write an Intro- 
duction to the present work, and in pursuance of this design 1 find that 1 
have come into a somewliat cJoser personal relation with the book. In its 
progress it has passed entirely under my revision, and, although not absolutely 
responsible for the compilation of its arrangement, 1 have, as requested, exer- 
cised a free hand both in excluding and in adding matter* according to my 
judgment of what was l)(\st adapted to the purposes of the enterprise Such, 
hownver, is the wide i*ange of English verse, and such tlie abundance of the 
materials, that a compilation of this kind must be like a bouquet gathered 
from the fields in June, when hundreds of dowers will l)e left in unvisited 
spots as licaiitiful as those which have boon taken. It may happen, there- 
fore, that many wJu) have learned to delight in some particular poem will 
turn these pages, as they might those of other collections, without finding 
their favorite N{)r sliould it be mattei* of surjaiso, considering the multitude 
of authors from wiiom the compilation is made, if it l)e found that some are 
overlooked, esjx^cially tlie more lecent, of equal merit with many whose poems 
appear in these pages. It may happen, also, that the compiler, 4 n conseciuence 
of some particular association, has I)een sensible of a beauty and a powder of 
awakening emotions and recalling images in certain poems w hich other readers 
will fail to perceive. It should I)o considered, moreover, that in poetry, as in 
painting, different artists have difTorent modes of presenting their conceptions, 
each of which may possess its peculiar merit, yet those whose taste is formed 
))y contemplating the productions of one class take little pleasure in any other. 
Crabb Robinson relates that Wordsworth once aflniit tod to him that he did not 
much admire ^contemporary poetry, not because of its want of poetic merit, 
but because he had been accustomed to poetry of a different sort, and added 
that but for this he might have read it with pleasure. I quote from memory. 
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It is to be hoped that every reader of this collection, hov^ever he may have 
been trained, will find in the great variety of its contents something conform- 
able to his taste. 

I suppose it is not necessary to give a reason for adding another to the 
collections of this nature, already in print. They abound in every language, 
for the simple reason that there is a demand for them. German literature, 
prolific as it is in verse, has many of them, and some of them compiled by 
distinguished authors. The parlor table and the winter fireside require a book 
which, when one is in the humor for reading poetry, and knows not what 
author to take up, will supply exactly what he wants. 

I have known persons who frankly said that they took no pleasure in read- 
ing poetry, and perhaps the number of those who make this admission would 
be greater were it not for the fear of appearing singular. But to the great 
mass of mankind poetry is really a delight and a refreshment. To many, 
perhaps to most, it is not requisite that it should be of the highest degree 
of merit. Nor, although it be true that the poems which are most famous and 
most highly prized are works of considerable length, can it lie said that the 
pleasure they give is in any degree projxjrtionate to the extent of their plan. 
It seems to me that it is only ix)ems of a moderate length, or else portions of 
the greater works to which I refer, that produce the effect upon the mind and 
heart which make the charm of this kind of writing. The proper office of 
poetry, in filling the mind with delightful images and awakening the gentler 
emotions, is not accomplished on a first and rapid perusal, but requires that 
the words should be dwelt upon until they become in a certain sense our own, 
and are adopted as the utterance of our own minds. A collection such as 
this is intended to be furnishes for this purpose portions of the best English 
verse suited to any of the varying moods of its readers. 

Such a work also, if sufficiently extensive, gives the reader an opportunity 
of comparing the poetic literature of one period vith that of another; of noting 
the fluctuations of taste, and how the poetic forms which are in fashion during 
one age are laid aside in the next; of observing the changes whi(;h take place 
in our language, and th§ sentiments which at different periods challenge the 
public approbation. Specimens of the poetry of different centuries, pre- 
sented in this way, show how the great stream of human thought in its poetic 
form eddies now to the right and now^ to the left, wearing away its banks first 
on one side and then on the other. Some author of more than common fac- 
ulties and more than common boldness catches the public attention, and im- 
mediately he has a crowd of followers who form their taste on his and seek 
to divide with him the praise. Thus Cowley, with his undeniable genius, was 
the head of a numerous class who made poetry consist in far-fetched con- 
ceits, ideas oddly brought together, and quaint turns of thought. Pope, 
following close upon Dryden, and learning much from liim, was the founder 
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of a schoo’ of longer duration, which found ite models in Boileau and othej 
poets of the reign of Louis XIV., — a school in which the wit predominated 
ovCT the poetry,— a school marked by striking oppositions of thought, fre- 
quent happinesses of expression, and a carefully balanced modulation,— 
numbers pleasing at first, but in the end fatiguing. As this school degener- 
ated, the wit almost disappeared; but there was no new infusion of poetry in 
its place. When Scott gave the public the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and other 
poems, which certainly, considered as mere narratives, are the best we have, 
carrying the reader forward without weariness and with an interest which 
the author never allows to subside, a crowd of imitators piessed after him, 
the greater part of whom are no longer read Wordsworth had, and still 
has, his school; the stamp of his example is visible on the writings of all the 
poets of the present day. Even Byron showed himself, in the third canto of 
Childc Harold, to be one of his disciples, though ho fiercely resented being 
called so. The same poet did not <l!sdain to learn of Scott in composing his 
narrative poems, such as the Bride of Abydos and the Giaour, though he could 
never tell a story in verse without occasional tediousness. In our day the 
style of writing adopted by eminent living poets is often seen reflected in the 
verses of their younger contemporaries, — sometimes with an effect like that 
of a face beheld in a tarnished mirror. Thus it is that poets are formed by 
their influence on one another; the greatest of them are more or less indebted 
for what they are to their pre(loces.soi-e and their contemporaries. 

While speaking of these changes in tlie pubhc taste, 1 am tempted to cau- 
tion the reader against the mistake often made of estimating the merit of one 
poet by the too easy piocess of comparing him with another. The varieties of 
poetic excellence are as great as the varieties of lieauty in flowers or in the 
femak face. There is no poet, indeed no author in any department of litera- 
ture, who can lie taken as a standard in judging of others; the true standard 
is an ideal one, and even this is not the same in all men’s minds. One de- 
lights in grace, another ia strength; one in a fiery vehemence and enthusi- 
asm on the surface, another in majestic repose and the expression of feeling 
too deep to be noisy; one loves simple and obvious images strikingly em- 
ployed, or familiar thoughts placed in a new light; another is satisfied only 
with novelties of thought and expression, with uncommon illustrations and 
images far sought. It is certain that each of these modes of treating a subject 
may have its peculiar merit, and that it is absurd to require of those whose 
genius inclines them to one that they should adopt its opposite, or to set one 
down as inferior to .mother because he is not of the same class. As well, in 
looking through an astronomer's telescope at that beautiful phenomenon, a 
double star, in which the twin flames are one of a roseate and the other of a 
golden tint, might we quarrel with either of them because it is not colored like 
its fallow. Some of the comparisons made by critics between one poet and 
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another are scarcely less preposterous than would be a comparison between a 
river and a mountain. 

The compiler of this collection has gone as far back as to the author who 
may properly be called the father of English poetry, and who wrote while our 
language was like the lion in Milton’s account of the creation, when rising 
from the earth at the Divine command and 

pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, 

for it was still clogged by the unassimilated portions of the French tongue, to 
which in part it owed its origin. These were to be thrown aside in after years. 
The versification had also one (*hara(‘teristic of French verse, which was soon 
after Chaucer’s time laid aside, - the mute or final c had in his lines the value 
of a syllable by itself, especially when the next word began with a consonant. 
But though these peculiarities somewhat embarrass the reader, he still finds in 
the writings of the old poet a fund of the good old English of the Saxon fire- 
side, which makes them worthy to be studied, weie it only to sti'engthen our 
hold on our language. He delighted in describing natural objects which still 
retained their Saxon names, and this he did with groat beauty and sweetness. 
In the sentiments also the critics ascribe to him a degree of delicacy which 
one could scarcely have looked for in the ago in which he VTOtc, though at 
other times he avails himself of the license then allowed. There is no majesty, 
no stately march of numbers, in his poetry, stih le -s is there of fire, rapidity, 
or conciseness; the French and Italian narrative poets from whom he learned 
his art wrote as if the people of their time had notliing to do but to attend to 
long stories; and Chaucer, who translated from the French the Romaunt of the 
RosCf though a gieater poet than any of those whom he took for his models, 
made small improvement upon them in this respect. His Trotfhis and Cry- 
seydCf with but little action and incident, is as long as either of the epics of 
Homer. The Cankrhiiry Talcs^ Chaucer’s best things, have less of this defect; 
but even there the narrative is over-minute, and the personages, as Taine, the 
French critic, remarks, although they talk w^ell, talk too much. The taste for 
this prolixity in narratives and conversations had a long din*ation in English 
poetry, since we find the same tediousness, to call it by its ti ue name, in Shakes- 
peare’s Vemis and Adonis and his iMcrrcc, written more than two hundred 
years later. Yet in the mean time the old popular ballads of England and 
Scotland had ]ieen composed, in which the incidents follow each other in 
quick succession, and the 1 briefest passible speeches are uttered by the person- 
ages. The scholars and court poets doubtless disdained to learn anything of 
these poets of the people; and the DairideirS of Cowley, who lived three hun- 
dred years after Chaucer, is as remarkable for the sluggish progress of the 
story and the tediousness of the harangues as for any other characteristics. 
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Between the time of Chaucer and that of Sidney and Spenser we find little 
in the poetic literature of our language to detain our attention. That age 
produced many obscure versifiers, and metiical romances continued to he 
written after tlie fashion of the French and Italian poets, whom Chaucer 
acknowledged as his masters. During this period appeared Skelton, the poet 
and jestei', whose special talent was facility in rhyming, who rhymed as if he 
could not help it, — as if he had onl}^ to put pen to paper, and the words leaped 
of their own accord into regular measure witli an inevitable jingle at the end- 
ings. Meantime our language w^as undergoing a process which gradually 
separated the nobler parts from the dinss, rejecting the French additions 
for which there was no occasion, or which could not easily be made to take 
upon themselves the familiar forms of our tongue. The prosody of English 
became also fixed in that period; the final c, which so perplexes the modern 
reader in (?hau(‘ei‘’s verse, was no longer permit ted to figure as a distinct syl- 
lable. The poets, how(iver, still allowed themselves the liberty of sometimes 
making, after the French manner, two syllables of the terminations hon and 
am, so tliat liaiion became a word of tliree syllables and opinion a word of 
four. The Sonnets of Sidney, written on the Italian model, have all the grace 
and ingenuity of tliose of Petrarch. In the Facric Quvruc of Spenser it seems 
to me that w^e find the Juiglisli language, so far as the purposes of poetry re- 
quire, in a degree of perfection beyond w'hicli it lias not been since carried, 
atid I suppose never will be A vast assemblage of poetic endowments con- 
tril)uted to the composition of tlio poem, )Tt I think it would not be easy to 
name one of the same length, and the w'ork of a genius ecjually great, in any 
language, wdiich more fatigues the reader iu a steady perusal from beginning 
to end. Tn it w^e have an invention ever aw'ake, active, and appai’ently inex-' 
haustiblo; an affluence of imagery grand, beautiful, or magnificent, as the 
subject may j*equire; wise observations on human life steeped in a poetic color- 
ing, and not without touches of i)athos; a wmnderful mastery of versification, 
and the aptest forms of expression. We road at first wfith admiration, yet to 
this erelong succeeds a sense of satiety, and we lay dowm the book, not un- 
willing, however, after an interval, to take it up witli renewed admiration. 

T once hearfl an eminent poet say that he thought the second part of the Faerie 
Quecne inferior to the first; yet I am inclined to ascribe the remark rather to a 
falling off in the attention of the reader than in the merit of the work. A 
poet, however, would he more likely to persevere to the end than any other 
reader, since in every stanza he would meet with some lesson in his art. 

In that fortunate age of English literature arose a greater than Spenser. 
Let me only say of Shakespeare, that in his dramas, amid certain faults im- 
putable to the taste of the English public, there is to be found every conceivable 
kind of poetic excellence At the same time and immediately after him flour- 
ished a group of dramatic poets who drew their inspiration from nature and 
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wrote with manly vigor. One would naturally suppose that their example, 
along with the more illustrious ones of Spenser and Shakespeai-e, would 
influence and form the taste of the succeeding age; but almost before they had 
ceased to claim the attention of the public, and while the eminent divines, 
Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, and others, wrote nobly in prose with a genuine elo- 
quence and a fervor scarcely less than poetic, appeared the school of writers 
in verse whom Johnson, by a phrase the propriety of which has been disputed, 
calls the metaphysical poets, — a class of wits whose whole aim was to extort 
admiration by ingenious conceits, thoughts of such unexpectedness and singu- 
larity that one wondered how they could ever come into the mind of the author. 
For what they regarded as poetic effect they depended, not upon the sense of 
beauty or grandeur, not upon depth or earnestness of feeling, but simply upon 
surprise at quaint and strange resemblances, contrasts, and combinations of 
ideas. These were delivered for the most part in rugged diction, and in num- 
bers so harsh as to be almost unmanageable by the reader. Cowley, a man of 
real genius, and of a more musical versification than his fellows, was the most 
distinguished example of this school. Milton, born a little before Cowley, and 
like him an eminent poet in his teens, is almost the only instance of escape 
from the infection of this vicious style; his genius was of too robust a mould 
for such petty employments, and he would have made, if he had condescended 
to them, as ill a figure as his own Samson on the stage of a mountebank. Dry- 
den himself, in some of his earlier poems, appears as a pupil of this school; 
but he soon outgrew— in great part, at least— the false taste of the time, and 
set an example of a nobler treatment of poetic subjects. 

Yet though the genius of Dryden reacted against this perversion of the art 
of verse, it had not the power to raise the poetry of our language to the height 
which it occupied in the Elizabethan age. Within a limited range he was a 
true poet; his imagination was far from fertile, nor had he much skill in awaken- 
ing emotion, but he could treat certain subjects magnificently in verse, and 
often where his imagination fails him he is sustained by the vigor of his un- 
derstanding and the largeness of his knowledge. He gave an example of 
versification in the heroic couplet, which has commanded the admiration of 
succeeding poets down to our time, — ^a versification manly, majestic and 
of varied modulation, of which Pope took only a certain part as the model of 
his own, and, contracting its range and reducing it to more regular pauses, 
made it at first appear more musical to the reader, but in the end fatigued him 
by its monotony. Dryden drew scarcely a single image from his own obser- 
vation of external nature, and Pope, though less insensible than he to natural 
beauty, was still merely the poet of the drawing-room. Yet he is the author 
of more happy lines, which have passed into the common speech and are quoted 
as proverbial sayings, than any author we have save Shakespeare; and, what- 
ever may be said in his dispraise, he is likely to be quoted as long as the Englidi 
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iVi r iurpem senec tarn 
Degere^ ncc cithar a tarcntem 

^ No I' to be tuneless in old age ! 

! surely blest his pilgrimage, 

Who, in his winter’s snow. 

Still sings with note as sweet and clear 
As in the morning of the year 
When the first violets blow ’ 

Blest ! — but more blest, whom summer’s hea. 

Whom spring’s imjmlsive stir and beat, 

Have taught no feverish lure. 

Whose Mu'ie, benignant and serene, 

Still keeps his autumn chaplet green 
Because his verse is pure ’ 

Lie <'alm, () white and laureate head ’ 

J.ie calm, () Dead, that art not dead, 

Since from the vciU'cless grave 
'rhy \oicc shall speak to old and young 
While song yet speaks our Lnglish tongue 
By Charles’ or Thamis’ wave, 
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Somewhat back /^om the viUage street 
Stands the old-y^ashioned country seat. 


Once— ah ' once — within these hails 
One whom memory oyt recalls^ 

The Father oj" his Country ^ dwell. 
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is a living language. The footprints of Pope are not those of a giant, but 
he has left them scattered all over the held of our literature, although the 
fashion of writing like him has wholly passed away. 

Certain faculties of the poetic mind seem to have slumbered from the time 
of Milton to that of Thomson, who showed the literary world of Great Britain, 
to its astonishment, what a profusion of materials for poetry Nature offers 
to him who directly consults her instead of taking his images at second-hand. 
Thomson's blank verse, however, is often swollen and bladdery to a painful 
degree. He seems to have imagined, like many other writers of his time, that 
blank verse could not support itself without the aid of a stilted phraseology; 
for that fine poem of his, in the Spenserian stanza, the Castle of Indolence, 
shows that when he wrote in rhyme he did not think it necessary to depart 
from a natural style. 

Wordsworth is generally spoken of as one who gave to our literature that 
impulse which brought the poets back from the capricious forms of expression 
in vogue before his time to a certain fearless simplicity; for it must be ac- 
knowledged that until he arose there was scarce any English poet who did 
not seem in some degree to labor under the apprehension of becoming too 
simple and natural,— to imagine that a certain pomp of words is necessary to 
elevate the style and make that grand and noble which in its direct expression 
would be homely and trivial. Yet the poetry of Wordsworth was but the 
consummation of a tendency already existing and active. Cowper had al- 
ready felt it in writing his Task, and in his longer rhymed poems had not 
only attempted a freer versification than that of Pope, but had clothed his 
thoughts in the manly English of the better age of our poetry. Percy’s Religues 
had accustomed English readers to perceive the extreme beauty of the old , 
ballads in their absolute simplicity, and shown how much superior these were 
to such productions as Percy’s own Hermit of Warkworth and Goldsmith’s 
Edmn and Angelina, in their feeble elegance. Bums’s inimitable Scottish 
poems — ^his English verses are tumid and wordy— had taught the same lesson. 
We may infer that the genius of Wordsworth was in a great degree influenced 
by these, just as he, in his turn, contributed to form the taste of those who wrote 
after him. It was long, however, before he reached the eminence which he now 
holds in the estimation of the literary world. His Lyrical Ballads, published 
about the close of the last century, were at first little read, and of those who 
liked them there were few who were not afraid to express their admiration. 
Yet his fame has slowly climbed from stage to stage, until now his influence 
is perceived in all the English poetry of the day. If this were the place to 
criticise his poetry, I should say, of his more stately poems in blank verse, 
that they often lack compression,— that the thought suffers by too great ex- 
pansion. Wordsworth was unnecessarily afraid of being epigrammatic. 
He abhorred what is called a point as much as Dennis is sud to have abhoired 
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a pun. Yet 1 must own that even his most diffuse amplifications have in 
them a certain grandeur that fills the mind. 

At a somewhat later period arose the poet Keats, who wrote in a manner 
which carried the reader back to the time when those charming passages of 
lyrical enthusiasm wore produced which we occasionally find in the plays 
of Shakespeare, in those of Beaumont and Fletcher, and in Milton's Comus. 
The verses of Keats are occasionally disfigured, especially in his Endymion, 
by a flatness almost childish; but in the finer passages they clothe the thought 
in the richest imagery and in words each of which is a poem. Lowell has 
justly called Keats “over-languaged,” but there is scarce a word that we 
should be willing to part with in his Ode to the Nightingale, and that on a Grecian 
Um, and the same thing may be said of the greater part of his Hyperion. His 
poems were ridiculed in the Edinburgh Review, but they survived the ridicule, 
and now, fifty years after their first publication, the poetry of the present day, 
by certain resemblances of manner, testifies to the admiration with which 
he is still read. 

The genius of Byron was of a more vigorous mould than that of Keats; 
but notwithstanding his great popularity and the number of his imitators at 
one time, he made a less permanent impression on the character of English 
poetry. His misanthropy and gloom, his scoffing vein, and the fierceness of 
his animosities, after the first glow of admiration was over, had a repellent 
effect upon readers, and made them turn to more cheerful strains. Moore had 
in his time many imitators, but all his gayety, his brilliant fancy, his somewhat 
feminine graces, and the elaborate music of his numbers, have not saved him 
from the fate of being imitated no more. Coleridge and Southey were of the 
same school with Wordsworth, and only added to the effect of his example 
upon our literature. Coleridge is the author of the two most perfect poetical 
translations which our language in his day could boast, those of Schiller’s 
Piccolomini and Death of WaUeneiein, in which the English verse falls in no 
respect short of the original German. Southey divides with Scott the honor 
of writing the first long narrative poems in our language which can be read 
without occasional weariness. 

Of the later poets, educated in part by the generation of authors which 
produced Wordsworth and Byron and in part by each other, yet possessing 
their individual peculiarities, I should perhaps speak with more reserve. The 
number of those who are attempting to win a- name in this walk of literature 
IS great, and several of them have already gained, and through many years 
held, the public favor. To some of them will be assigned an enduring station 
among the eminent of their class. 

There are two tendencies by which the seekers after poetic fame in our day 
are apt to be misled, through both the example of others and the applause of 
critics. One of these is the desire to extort admiration by striking novelties 
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of expression; and the other, the ambition to distinguish themselves by subtle- 
ties of thought, remote from the common apprehension. 

With regard to the first of these I have only to say what has been often 
said before, that, however favorable may be the idea which this luxuriance of 
poetic imagery and of epithet at first gives us of the author’s talent, our ad- 
miration soon exhausts itself. We feel that the thought moves heavily under 
its load of garments, some of wliich perhaps strike us as tawdry and others 
as ill-fitting, and we lay down the book to take it up no more. 

The other mistake, if I may so call it, deserves more attention, since we 
find able critics speaking with high praise of passages in the poetry of the 
day to which the general reader is puzzled to attach a meaning. This is often 
the case when the words themselves seem simple enough, and keep within the 
range of the Saxon or household element of our language. The obscurity 
lies sometimes in the phrase itself, and sometimes in the recondite or remote 
allusion. I will not say that certain minds are not affected by this, as others 
are by verses in plainer English. To the few it may be genuine poetry, although 
it may be a riddle to the mass of readers. I remember reading somewhere of 
a mathematician who was affected with a sense of sublimity by the happy 
solution of an algebraical or geometrical problem, and 1 have been assured by 
one who devoted himself to the science of mathematics that the phenomenon 
is no uncommon one. Let us beware, therefore, of assigning too narrow 
limits to the causes which produce the poetic exaltation of mind. The genius 
of those who write in this manner may be freely acknowledged, but they do not 
write for mankind at large. 

To me it seems that one of the most important requisites for a great poet 
is a luminous style. I'he elements of poetry lie in natural objects, in the. 
vicissitudes of human life, in the emotions of the human heart, and the rela- 
tions of man to man. He who can present them in combinations and lights 
which at once affect the mind with a deep sense of their truth and beauty is 
the poet tor his own age and the ages that succeed it. It is no disparagement 
either to his skill or his power that he finds them near at hand; the nearer 
they lie to the common track of the human intelligence, the more certain is 
he of the sympathy of his own generation, and of those which shall come after 
him. The metaphysician, the subtle thinker, the dealer in abstruse specula- 
tions, whatever his skill in versification, misapplies it when he abandons the 
more convenient form of prose and perplexes himself with the attempt to 
express his ideas in poetic numbers. 

Let me say for the poets of the present day that in one important respect 
they have profited by the example of their immediate predecessors; they have 
learned to go directly to nature for their imagery, instead of taking it from 
what had once been regarded as the common stock of the guild of poets. I 
have often had occasion to verify this remark with no less delight than surprise 
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on meeting in recent verse new images in their untarnished lustre, like coins 
fresh fn)m the mint, unworn and unsoiled by passing from pocket to pocket. It 
is curious, also, to observe how a certain set of hackneyed phrases, which l^igh 
Hunt, I believe, was the first to ridicule, and which were once used for the con- 
venience of rounding out a line or supplying a rhyme, have disappeared from 
our poetry, and how our blank verse in the hands of the most popular writers 
has dropped its stiff Latinisms and all the awkward distortions resorted to by 
those who thought that by putting a sentence out of its proper shape they 
were writing like Milton. 

I have now brought this brief survey of the progress of car poetry down 
to the present time, and refer the reader, for samples of it in the different 
stages of its existence, to those which are set before him in this volume. 


WILIJAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
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ROBERT U. [StH t/Hvcu Cawt). 

I’rAntc. (^1031. 

VeniSatJCteSpjritusfC. fyinkwofik^t Tram,) 356 

ROBERTS. SARAH. 

Portsmouth N H 

The Voice of the Glass 4^5 

ROCHESTER, JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF. 

Hn}?tand, 1648-1680. 

“Too late, alas, I must confess” . . . 160 

From : — Song, 134 , Written on the Bedchamber 

Door of Charles 11 940 

RODGER, ALEXANDER. 

Scotland. 1784-1846 

** Behave yoursel* before folk ”... 157 
ROGERS, SAMUEL. 

Englaml, 1761-1855 

Descent, The 44^ 

Ginevra 890 

Italy. 679 

i orasse(//aM . ^ 651 

famage . . . .212 

Naples Utaly) . . 683 

On the Picture of an Infant {Greek 0/ Leon- 
idas) 81 

Rome {Italy) 680 

Sleeping Beauty, A 130 

Tear, A . . . , . 789 

Venice {Italy) ...... 679 

Wish, A 225 

From • — Italy, 248, 493 . Human Life, 311, 809 , 
Jacqueline, 34S 

RONSARD, PIERRE. 

1 r.incc, 154-’- *585 

Return of Spring ( Translation) . . .42 

ROSCOE, MRS HENRY. 

Lnijland, Pub 1868 

From : — Sonnet {Falian of Michel A ng^eto) . 809 
ROSCOMMON, WENTWORTH DILLON, EARL 

Ireland, about 1633- 1684 

From —Essay on Translated Verse, 805, 
Translation of Dies Iras, 394. 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA GEORGINA, 

England, b 1830 

Milking Maid, The ...... 132 

Up-Hifl 363 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL, 

England, i8.8-r88j 

Blessed Dantozel, The 824 

Nevermore, The 744 

ROWE. NICHOLAS 

England. 1673-1^18 

. —The Fair Penitent , , . i34» 347 

ROYDEN, MATHEW. 

England, about 1^86 

Sir Philip Sidney . . 904 

From — An Elegie on a Friend’s Passion for his 
Astrophill 133 

RYAN, ABRAM J 

Norfolk, Va .1840-1886 

Rosary of my Tears . .... 742 

Sentinel Songs 532 

The Cause of the South 5^ 

RYAN, RICHARD 
England. 1796-1849 

”Oh, saw ye the lass” 149 

SANGSTER, CHARLES 

Kingston, Canada, b. 1833. 

The t 863 

The Snows 666 

Publisher . John Lovell, Montreal, Canada. 

SANGSTER, MRS. MARGARET E. M, 

New Rochelle. N V b 1838 

“ Are the children at home ” . . . . a8i 

SAPPHO. 

Island of Lesbos 600 B. c 

” Blest as the Immortal Gods” [Ambrose 
PhiUtpds Translation) . . . .184 

SARGENT, EPES. 

Gloucester, Mass., i8i4<^88o 

A Life on the Ocean Wave . • • .630 


SAVAGE. RICHARD. 

England, 1696-1743 

Prom : — 1 he Bastard . 
SAXE, JOHN GODFREY. 

Hig^ate, Vt , S816-1887, 

Echo ..... 

” Mycjjs 1 hoD^l lovejyou” . 
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Proud Miss McBnde, Tiie . 

Railroad Rhyme 
Woman’s Will . . . . , 

Publishers t Houghton, Mifflin, & Ca, Boston. 

SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH. 

Wunemberg, 17W- 1805 

From : — Homtric Hexameter {Coleridge's 

Trausiation) 631 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 

Scotland, 1771 - 1832. 

“And said I that my limbs were old” [Lay 

of the Last Minstrel) 202 

Beal’ an Dhiiine [Lady of the Lake\ . . 510 

” Breathes there the man ” {Lust Minstrel) . 563 
Christmas in Olden Time {Marmion) . 698 

Clan-Alpine, Song of {Lady of the Lake) . 519 
Coronach {Lady of the Lake) . . 283 

County Guy [Quentin Durward) . *194 

F itzjamcs and Roderick Dhu {Lady of Lake) 655 
Flodden Field [Marmton) . . . >507 

Helvell^ ... . . 654 

James Fitzjames and Ellen {Lady of Lake) . 648 
Lochinvar \Marmton) ... 175 

Marmion and Douglas . . . 648 

Melrose Abbey [Lay of the Last Minstrel) 675 
Norham Castle {A/armton) . 676 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu {Lady of the Lake) 518 
Rebecca’s Hymn (/vfzwAfw) . • . 37* 

Scotland {Lay of the Last Minstrel) . 575 

“Soldier, rest' thy warfare o’er” [Lady of 
the Lake) ... ... 530 

Stag Hunt, The [Lady of the Lake) . 658 

“ I Tie heath this night ” [Lady of the Lake) 234 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay ” . . 658 

From ‘ — Bridal of Tnermain, 395 , Lady of the 
Lake. 204, 308, ^70, 671, 719, 721, 791, 813; 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 491, 494, 

81 1, 814: Lord of the Isles, 348, 539, 893; 
Marmion, 108, 248, 816, 899; Monastery, 

397 

SCUDDER, ELIZA. 

The Love of God ... . . 392 

SEARING, LAURA C. REDDEN [Howard 
Giyndon) 

Somerset ( o., Md., b about 184U 

Mazzini . . 934 

SEDLEY, SIR CHARLES 

Liigjand, 1631-17111 

To a Very Young Lady i47 

“Phillis IS my only |oy ” . . 124 

SEWALL. HARRIET WINSLOW. 

Aiiiericd, d 1833 

Why thus Longing’. . .... 392 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. 

England, 1564-1616. 

Airy Nothings .... 867 

Approach of Age [Sonnet XU ) . 753 

Antony’s Oration over the Body of Osar 
[Jultus Ceesar) . . . • , • 875 

“Blow, blow, thou winter wind” [As Vou 
Like /r) . . . • . . 316 

CltopatniAntony and Cleofaira) . - 7*3 

Compliment to Queen Elizabeth {Midsummer 
Might's Dream) -835 

Couise of True Love, The [Midsummer 

Night's Dream) 250 

Dagger of the Mind, A {Macbeth) . . 882 

Dover Cliff {Xing Lear) 445 

Fames’ Lullaby (Midsummer Night's Dream) 835 
“ Farewell ! thou art too dear ” . . 239 

'* Fear no more the heat ” [Cymbeline) . . 301 

Friendship (//am/r/) 

Grief ... . . 294 

“ Hark, hark I the lark ” ( Cjmbeline) . 474 

Hotspur’s Description of a Fop [Henry 2 X.) 500 

King to his Soldiers before Harfleur, The 
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** Let me not to the marriage of true minds *’ . 
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Love Dissembled {As You Like If) 

Love’s Memo^ {Ail*s Well that Ends WeU) 
Martial Friendship 

Murder, The {Macheth) .... 
}A\aix:^{Mmliumt a/ Venice) . . . . 

Old Age of Temperance {As Yov Like II . ). 
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^ 793, 796, 80*, 8*3. 
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394. 489, 496, 60a, 722, 791, 795, 803, 810, 813. 
Comedy of Errors, 345, 722, 799, 868. 
Cnriolanus, 493, 813 
C^beline, 241, 798, 81 1, 816. 
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396, 397, 399, 489, 490, 49*, 495, 540» 559, 

671, 721, 722, 723, 724. 725, 793, 797, 798, 

8or, 803, 804, 808, 809, 811, 813, 814, 815, 

867, 868, 900 
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67*, 722, 793, 797, 799, 802, 810, 899, 900, 
938 

King Henry IV Pi I, 108, 312, 397, 398, C70, 
671, 722, 793, 798, 807, 812, 815, 816 
King Henry IV Pi 1 1 , 346, 395. 540, 724, 800 
King Henry V., 395, 540, 559, 631, 632, 723, 
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King Henry VI., Pt 1 , 310, 795, 810 
King Henry VI , Pt 11, 495, 724, 796, 799 
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938 

King Henry VIIL, 311, 3*3, 345, 346, 347. 
601, 723, 811. 

King John, 107, 332, 309, 345* 34^, 348, 54i, 
603, 722, 7 j 6» 798, 799, 801, 812, 815, 899 
King Lear, 346, 347, 348, 494, 721, 7*3, 802 
King Richard II , 308, 309, 310, 346, 541, 603, 

107, 232, 310, 396, 540, 541, 
721. 722, 796, 800, 802, 803, 804, 868, 899, 938 
Love's Labor Lost, 133, 203. 723, 724, 795, 
804, 8 jo. 

LoveiPs Complaint, 304. 

Macbeth, 232, 309, 311, 31a, 345> 346, 347, 396, 
491, 540, 541, 559, 720, 724, 725. 79*, 
W 793, 794, 797» 79®, 800, 80a, 810, 816, 

Measure for Measure, 305, 332, 310, 347, 797, 
800, 811, 8j3- 

Merchant of Venice, 133, 203, 248, 312, 346, 
347, 348, 496, 63a, 722, 723, 734, 797, 798, 

Me^ W^iV^of*^indtor, 868, 869. 

Midsummer N ight’s Dream, 903, 495 , 722, 

806, 867, 869. 

Much Ado About Nothing, xai, 203, 204, 271, 
^3*2, 345» 723, 724, 799, 801. 

Othello, 207, 348, 347, 539, 7**, 722, 723, 724, 
725.811,^ . 

Pasnonate Pilgnm, 49a. 

Romeo and Juliet, 134, 307, 341, 345* 346» 49°^ 
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Sonnet XXV., 54a 
^nnet LXVI., 398. 

Sonnet LXX., 72a. 

Sonnet XC , 271. 

Siinnei XCVIII., 49a. 

Son net LXI , 722 
Sonnet CXXXII . 491. 

Taming of the Shrew, 12 1, 2151 735, 804. 
Tempest 133, 205, 492, 672, 721, 797, 805, 869. 
Timon ol Athens, 347. 489. 

Tilus Andronicus, 311, 798 
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Two Gentlemen c 


Verona, 133, *34, 203, 215, 


,27*, 345, 493, 723. 795 

Venus and Adonis, 205, 803. 

Winter’s Tale, 107, 134, 495, 631, 724, 80a. 
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SHELLEY. PERCY BYSSHE 
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lanthe, Sleeping . . . 714 
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Lament, A . * .... 323 

Love’s Philosophy . ... 188 
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Night {Queen Mitb) . . 415 

Night, To ... >414 

Oaymandias of Egypt . . >717 

Skylark. To the . . . 473 

Sunset (Queen Mob) .412 

“ The sun is warm, the sky is clear ’ 317 

View from the Kuganean Hills . . 441 

War . . . 499 

** When the lamp is shattered " 262 

Prom — Cenci, The, 720 ; Julian and Maddalo, 

806 , Prometheus Unbound, 206 
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SHEPHERD, N G. 

Amenca 
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SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY. 
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SHIRLEY, JAMES 
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SIBLEY, CHARLES. 
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SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP. 
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Mo£erandChiM .... 

Shaded Water 

Publishers t W. J. Widdleton dc Ca, New York. 

SKELTON. JOHN. 
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To Mistress Margaret Hussey 
SMITH, ALEXANDER. 
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SMITH, CHARLOTTE. 

EngUnd, 1749* ''k)6. 

The Swallow ... . ^78 

SMITH, F. BURGE. 

Amenca 

Little Goldenhair 85 

SMITH, HORACE. 
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Address to the Mummy at Belsom’s Exhibition 717 
Flowers. Hymn to the ... .459 
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SMITH, SEBA 
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>MITH, SYDNEY 

England, 1771 - 1845 

A Recipe for Salad 1013 

SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE. 

Scotland. 1721 - 1771 
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SOMERVILLE, WILLIAM 

England, 1677-1742 

From • — The Chase 671 

SOUTHEY, MRS CAROLINE BOWLES. 


England 1787-1854 
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Pauper’s Death-Bed, The 
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SOUTHEY, ROBERT. 
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SPENCER, CAROLINE S 

Catskill, N Y., 1850 

Living Waters 739 

SPENCER, WILLIAM ROBERT. 

England, 1770- 1834 

Beth GWert ....... 662 

“ Too late I stayed ” . . . . . 117 

Wife, Children, and Friends . . . .220 

SPENSER, EDMUND 
England, 1553-1599 

Beauty (Hymn m Honor of Beauty) . . 730 

Bower of Bliss, The {Faene Queene) . . 829 
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Cave of Sleep, The (/oerw . . 8a8 

Ministry of Angels “ “ . , . 373 

Una and the Lion ** “ . . 8a8 
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Queene) 827 
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Hymn in Honor of Beauty, ao6 ; Lines on his 
Promised PensioDi 938; Mother Hubbatl’s 
Tale, 304. 

SPOFFORD, HARRIET PRESCOTT. 

Calais, Me , b. 1835, 

Vanity 769 

Publishers : Houghton, Mifllm, & Co.. Boston. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES. 

Boston, Mass , 1791 - 1875 

Winged Worshippers, The .... 478 
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Publishers t Houghton, MiOin, & Co.. Boston. 

STANIFORD. 

Boston, Mass., Pub. 1801 
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STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE. 

Hartford, Conn , b 1833 

Betrothed Anew 460 

Csi\ 2 L\TY^OTig[Alice of Monmouth) . 518 

Old Admiral, The 93a 

What the Winds bnng . . . 451 
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STEPHEN THE SABAITE, ST 
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STERLING, JOHN. 
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Alfred the Harper 645 

Beautiful D^, On a 4^ 

Spice-Tree, The 456 

STEVENS, GEORGE ALEXANDER. 

England, 1720-1784. 

The Storm 6a8 

STILL, JOHN 
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Good Ale 946 

STODDARD, RICHARD HENRY. 

Hiiigliain, Mass., b 1825. 

Brahma’s Answer 746 
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STODDART, THOMAS TOD 
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STORY, ROBERT. 

Scotland, 1790-18591 
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STORY, WILLIAM WETMORE. 
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Violet, The 461 
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STOWE, HARRIET BEECHER. 
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STRANGFORD, LORD. 
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STREET, ALFRED B 

Poughkeepsie, N Y , i8ii-i88x 

Nightfall 41a 

Settler, The 709 

STRODE, WILLIAM. 

Engl.iiul, 1600-1644 

Kisses 

SUCKLING, SIR JOHN 
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Bride, The (A Ballad upon a fVeddiag) • 
Constancy . . . , 124 

” I prythee rond me back my heart ” . .146 

“ Why so pale and wan ? ” . 263 

From : — Brennoralt, 134 ; Against Fruition . 801 

SURREY, HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF. 

England. I 5 i 6 -x 547 > 

^*Give place, ye lovers” . . . M 3 

Means to attain Happy Life, The aah 
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SWAIN, CHARLES. 

Ln^iAnd, 1803* 1874. 

A Violet in her Hair ia6 

* ' Smile and never heed me ... 156 

From . — The Mother’s Hand .... 7^ 
SWIFT. JONATHAN. 

Ireland, 1667-1745 

** '1 onis ad resto mare ’* 993 

’ — Cadenus and Vanessa, 810; Imitation 
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SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES 
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Disappointed Lover, The ( Trmmfk cf Time) 61 1 
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SYLVESTER, JOSHUA. 
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Contentment 731 
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TAtFOURD, SIR THOMAS NOON. 

England , 17^3" iiiS4 

Sympathy (/(7 m) ..... 770 

From . — Ion .... . 794 

TALHAIARN OF WALES. 

” Where are the men > ” {Ohpkant^s Tram ) 530 

TANNAHILL, ROBERT 

Scotland 1774-1810 

Flower o* Dumblane, The 148 

” The midges dance aboon the bum ” . 4111 

TAYLOR. BAYARD I 
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Bedouin Love-Song 186 
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Possession 318 
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Song of the Camp i<,5 
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TAYLOR, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Northern Lights, The , 409 

TAYLOR, SIR HENRY 

England, b about iScm 

Athulf and Ethiida . • 172 

Heart Rest ( Philip van A rteveldt) . 229 

Scholar, The {Edwin the Fa/n . 766 

Wife, A {Philip van A rtevdde) 2 1 3 

From — Philip van Artevelde 348, 812, 86/ 


TAYLOR, JANE 

England, 1783- 1824 

Philosopher’s Scales, The 862 
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TAYLOR, JOHN EDWARD 

England, Pub 185a. 

” If It be true that any beauteous thing *’ {From 
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TAYLOR, JEFFERYS 
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The Milkmaid ...... 957 

TAYLOR, JEREMY 

England 161 3 > 1667 

Heaven ... • • 3^7 1 

TAYLOR, TOM 

England, 1817- it)8o 

Abraham Lincoln {London PuncK) . . 931 

TENNANT, WILLIAM. 

Scotland, 1784- 1848 

Ode to Peace 534 

TENNYSON. ALFRED 

England, 1800 z8oa 

Break, break, break” 315 

Bugle, The . ... 449 

Charge of the Light Brigade . 517 

“Come into the garden, Maud” , 15a 

Dead Friend, The {In Memortam) . 113 

Death of the Old Year, The 753 

Eagle, The . ^3 

Smd’s Song (A^Zr . 777 

Foolish ViigiiUt The (A^/r Amif) . 754 


' Godiva . . yttt 
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New Year’s Eve (/« Memortam) 753 
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Memortam) 393 

Retrospection (Prrifcerr) 3^5 

Sleeping Beauty, The ( The Day Dream) 174 

Song of the Brook ( The Brook : an Idyl) , 446 

Song of the Milkmaid {Queen Mary) j68 

Spring {/n Memonam) 418 

“Strong Son of God. immortal Love” {In 
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POEMS OF CUILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


PHILIP, MY KING. 

" Who bears upon hla baby brow the round 
And top of M>Terei|{nty. ' 

Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 

Philip, niy king ! 

Round whom the ciishadowing purple lies 
Of babyhixHl's loyal dignities. 

Lay on my iicok thy tiny hand 
With Love’s invisible seeptic laden ; 

1 am thiiiL Ksther, to eomiiiaiid 
Till thou shall iliid a <|uceii<liandniaidcn» 
Philip, my king ! 

0, the day when thou goest a- wooing, 

Philip, my king ’ 

When those beautilul lips ’gin suing, 

Aiiil, some gentle heui t’s bars undoing, 

Thou ilost eiitei , love-crowned, ami tlici’e 
Sitlest luve-gloritieil ’ — Rule kindly, 
Teiideily over thy kingdom fair ; 

For we that love, ah ! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my king ! 

Up from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my king ’ 

The spirit that there lies sleeping now 
May rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one Heaven-chosen among his peers. 

My Saul, than thy brethren taller and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in future years ' 

Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 

Philip, my king ; — 

A wreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip, my king ! 

Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny, and cruel, and cold, and gray; 

Rebels within thee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, 
glorious, 

Martyr, yet monarch ! till angels shout, 

JiH thou sitt’st at the feet of God victorious, 

“ Pliilip, the king ! ” 

PlNAM maria MVLOCK CKAIK. 


CRADLE SONG. 

FROM *'B1TTBR>SWBBT‘* 

WiiA r is the little one thinking about f 
V» iy wonderful things, no doubt ; 

Unwritten history’ 

Un fathomed mystery’ 

Vet he chuckles, and crows, and nods, and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles os any sphinx ! 

Warped by colic, and wet by teais, 

Punctured by pins, and tortured by feara. 

Our little nephew will lose two years ; 

And he ’ll never know 
Where the summers go ; 

He need not laugh, for he ’ll find it so. 

Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 

Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown. 

Blind, and wailing, and alone, 

Into the light of day * 

Out from the sliore of the unknown sea. 

Tossing in pitiful agony ; 

Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 

Sl)ecked with the barks of little souls, — 

Barks that were launched on the other side, 

And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide ! 

What does he think of his mother’s eyes ? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair ? 

What of the cradle-roof, that flies 
Forward and backward through the air { 

What does he think of his mother’s breast^ 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white. 

Seeking it ever with fresh delight, 

Cup of his life, and couch of his rest ? 

What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and BweR, 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 

Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds, — 

Words she has learned to murmur well I 
How he thinks he ’ll go to sleep 1 
I can see the shadow creep 
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Over his eyes in soft eclipse, 

Over his brow and over his lips, 

Out to his little linger-tips ! 

Softly sinking, down ho goes ! 

Down he goes ! down he goes ! 

See he s hushed in sweet repose. 

JOSIAH ClLBBkr UOLLANO. 

CHOOSING A NAME. 

1 HAVE got a new-born sister ; 

1 was nigh the first that kissed her. 

When the nursing- woman brought her 
To papa, his infant daughter, 

How papa’s dear eyes did glisten !— 

She will shortly be to chiistcn ; 

And papa has made the offer, 

1 shall have the naming of her. 

Now I wonder what would please her, — 
Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa ^ 

Ann and Mary, they ’re too common ; 
Joan 's too formal for a woman ; 

Jane 's a prettier name beside ; 

But we hod a Jane that died. 

They would say, if ’t was llebecca, 

Tliat she was a little Quaker. 

Edith ’s pretty, but that lucks 
Better in old English books , 

Ellen ’s left off long ago ; 

Blanche is out of fosliion now. 

None that 1 liave named us yet 
Are so good os Margaret. 

Emily is neat and fine ; 

What do you think of Caroline f 
How I ’m puzzled and perplexed 
What to choose or think of next ! 

I am ill a little fever 

Lest the name that 1 should give her 

Should disgrace her or defame her ; — 

1 will leave papa to name her. 

Maky Lamb. 


BABY MAY. 

Creeks as soft os July peaches ; 

Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness ; round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise ; 

Minutes filled with shodelcss gloilness ; 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness ; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries ; 

Crews, and laughs, and tearful eyes ; 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn com ; 
Ever some new tiny notion, 

Making every limb all motion ; 


Catcliings up of logs and arms ; 

Throwings back and small ahnius ; 
Clutching lingers; straightening jerks; 
Twining feet whose each toe works ; 
Kickings up and straining risings ; 
Mother’s ever new sm'prisings ; 

Hands all Wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under ; 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprevings 
That have more of love than lovings ; 
Mischiefs done with such a winiung 
Archness that wo prize such siiming ; 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses; 
Graspings small at all that passes ; 
Pullings off of all tliat ’a able 
To be caught from tray or table ; 

Silences, — small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations ; 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches ; 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing ; 
Slumbers, — such sweet angcl-scemiiigs 
Tliat wc 'd ever have such di'eamiugs ; 

Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 

And we ’d always have thee waking ; 
Wealth for which we know no measure 
Pleasure high above all pleasure ; 
Gladness brimming over gladness ; 

Joy in care ; delight in sadness ; 
Loveliness beyond completeness ; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness ; 
Beauty all that beauty may be ; — 

That 's May Bennett ; that ’s my baby. 

WILLIAM Cox BENNETi; 


A CRADLE HYMN. 

ABBRBVIATBD FROM THE ORlOlNAL 

HrsH I my dear, lie still, and slumbei 
Holy angels guard thy bed 1 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 

Sleep, my babe ; thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide ; 

All without thy care or payment, 

All thy wants ore well supplieiL 

How much better thou 'rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be» 

When from heaven he descended, 

And became a child like thee. 

Soft and easy is thy cradle : 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay : 

When his birthplace was a stable. 

And his soft^ bed was hay. 
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See the kinder shepherds round him, 

Tolling wonders from the sky ! 

There they souglit him, there they found him, 
With his virgin mother by. 

See the lovely Babe a-dressing ; 

Lovely Infant, how he smiled ! 

When he wept, the motlier’s blessing 
Soothed and hushed the holy Child. 

Lo, he slumbers in his manger. 

Where the homed oxen feed ; 

peace, my darling, here ’s no danger, 

Hero 's no ox anear thy bed. 

Mayst thou live to know and fear him, 

Trust and love him all thy days ; 

Then go dwell forever near him. 

See his face and sing his praise! 

1 could give thee thousand kisses^ 

Hoping what I most desire ; 

Not a mother’s fondest wishes 
Can to greater joys aspire. 

Isaac Watts. 


LITTLE FEET. 

Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand, — 

Two tender feet upon the untried bolder 
Of life’s mysterious land 

Dimpled, and soft, and pink as peai^h-tree blos- 
soms, 

In April’s fragrant days, 

How can they walk among the briery tangles, 
Edging tlie woiid’s rough ways ( 

Tliese rose- white feet, along the doubtful future, 
Must bear a mother's load ; 

Alas ! since Woman has the heaviest burden, 
And walks the harder road. 

Love, for a while, will make the path before them 
All ihiinty, smooth, and fair, — 

Will cull away the brambles, letting only 
The roses blossom there. 

But when the mother’s watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then ? 

How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet ' 

Into what dreary muses w'ill they wander, 

What dangers will they meet ? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow's tearful sWes ? 

Or find the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades ? 

Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit^ 

The common world above ? 

Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love ? 

Some feet there be which walk Life’s track un- 
wounded. 

Which find but pleasant ways : 

Some hearts there be to which this life is only 
A round of happy days. 

But these are few. For more there are who 
wander 

Without a hope or friend, 

Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 

How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 

Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude 
highway 

Stretches so fair and wide ? 

All ! who may read the future ? For our darling ‘ 
We crave all blessings sweet. 

And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 

ANONYMOU& 


CRADLE SONG. 

Sleep, little baby of mine, 

Night and the darkness are near, 

But Jesus looks down 
Through the shadows that frown, 

And baby has nothing to feoi*. 

Shut, little sleepy blue eyes ; 

Dear little head, be at rest ; 

Jesus, like you, 

Was a baby once, too, 

Apd slept on his own mother’s breast. 

Sleep, little baby of mine. 

Soft on your pillow so white ; 

Jesus is here 

To watch over you, dear. 

And nothing can hatm you to-night 

0, little darling of mine. 

What can you know of the bliss, 

The comfort I keep. 

Awake and asleep, 

Because 1 am certain of this ? 

ANONYIIOO& 
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THE* BA BY. 

WuBKE did ynu^come fi’om, Ixiby dear ? 

Out of the everywhere vtUo the here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 

Out ofthe^ojal came through. 

What mokes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Som of ihe starry spikes left in. 

Whore did you get that little tear ? 

I found it waiting when I got here, 

Wliat makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went bg. 

What makes your cheek like a waini white rose ? 
Something better than any one knows. 

Whence that tliree-cornered smile of bliss < 

Three aogcls gave me at once a kiss 

Wlicre dill you get that pcatly oni* ? ^ 

Ood sjwke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those ni ms and hands ^ 

Love 'made itself into hooks ond (mods. 

Feet, whoncodid von ronio, vou d.iilmg things t 
From the so OH ho,r o\ ho thnnhi Kings. 

How did they all just eoine to he you ? 

God ihouf/lU ((Ih)ii/ me, ond so I grew. 

But liow did you come to us, you dear ? 

God thoLujJU oj you, and so I am here. 

CtioRi.L Macdonald. 


THE BABY. 

On parents’ knees, a naked, new-boni child, 
Weeping thou sat’st when all aiouiid thee smiled* 
So live, that, binking in thy last lung sh^p, 
Thou then mayst smile while all aroniid thee 
weep. 

. From the Sanscrit of Calidasa, by 
SIR William JONES. 


SILENT BABY. 

The baby sits in her cradle. 
Watching the world go round, 
Enwrapt in a mystical silence, 
Amid all the tumult of sound. 


She must be akin to the flowers^ 

For no one has heard 
A whispered word. 

From this silent baby of ours. 

Wondering, she looks at the children, 

As they merrily laughing pass. 

And smiles o’er her face go rippUng, 

Like sunsliine over the grass 
And into the heart of the flowers ; 

But never a word 
Has yet been heard 
From this silent darling of ouis. 

Has she a wonderful wisdom. 

Of unspoken knowledge a store, 

Hid away from all curious eyes, 

Like the mysterious lore 
Of the bees and the birds and the flowers t 
Is this why no word 
Has ever been heard 
From this silent baby of ours ? 

Ah, baby, from out your blue eyes 
The angel of silence is smihiig, — 
Though silvern hereafter youi speech, 

Your silence is golden, — beguiling 
All hearts to this darling of ouis, 

Who speaks not a word 
Of all she has heard, 

Like the birds, the bees, and the flowers. 

£1LH\ UAKILI [1 CUKRIBR 


BABY LOUISE. 

I ’m in love with you, JiJaby Louise ! 
i With your silken haii, and yoiii soft blue eyes, 
j And tlie dreamy wisdom that in them lies, 

And the faint, sweet smile you bi ought Irom the 
skies, — 

God’s sunshine, Baby Louise. 

When you fold your hands. Baby Iconise, 
Your hands, like a fairy’s, so tiny and fail, 

With a pretty, innocent, saint -like air, 

Are you trying to think ol some angel-taught 
prayer 

You learned above, Baby Louise * 

I 'ra in love with you, Baby Louise ! 

Why ! you never raise your l)eautiful head ! 
Some day, little one, your cheek will grow red 
With a flush of delight, to hear the word said, 

‘‘ I love you,” Baby Louise. 

Do you hear me. Baby Louise ? 

I have sung your praise.s for nearly an hour, 

And your lashes keep drooping lower and lower, 
And — you ’ve gon#» to sleep, like a weary flower, 
Ungrateful Baby Louise ! 

MARGARF r CVTINGI. 
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THE BABIE. 

Nae shoori to hide her tiny taes, 

Nae stockin’ on her feet ; 

Her supple ankles white as snaw, 

Or early blossoms sweet 

Her simple dress o’ sprinkled pink, 

Her double, dmiplit chin, 

Her puckeretl lips an' bauniy mou’, 
With na ane tootli within. 

Her een sae like hei mither’s een, 

Tw^u gentle, licjuid things ; 

Her fate is like an angel’s face, 

We glad she has nae wings. 

She is the buddiii’ o* our hive, 

A giftie God gied us : 

We maun na luve the gift owre weel, 

’T wad be nae blessing thus. 

We still maun lo’e the Givei iiiair. 

An’ s(*e Him in the given ; 

An’ sae she ’ll lead us up to Hun, 

Our babic straight frae Heaven. 

j. Kamkin. 


*THE HOTTSEHOLD SOVEREIGN.** 

FROM “the HANGLNG OF THE CRANE.” 

Seated 1 see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertain 
A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as Is the moon; 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, 

Who, tiironed upou hib lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon, 

Then drops it careless on the floor, 

To grasp at things unseen bcfon*. 

Are these celestial manners ? these 
Tiie ways that win, the arts that please ? 
Ah, yes; consider well the guest, 

And whatsoe’er he does seems best ; 

He ruleth by the right divine 
Of helplcssacbs, so lately born 
In purple chambers of the mom. 

As sovereign over thee and thine, 
lie Bpeaketh not, and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes; 

The golden silence of the Greek, 

The gmvest wisdom of the wise, 

Not spoken in langnaire, but in looks 
More liable tiiaa printed books, 


As if lie could but would not speak. 

Aud now, 0 monarch absolute, 

Thy power is put to proof ; lor lo ! 
Resistless, fatiicmless, and slow, 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and thee, 

And so good night to King Canute. 

HE^RY WAUbWO&lH LONOFELLOW. 


BABY BELL. 

Have you not heaid the poets tell 
How came tlie dainty Baby Bell 
Into this world of ours ? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar : 

With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, hke a star, 

Hung in the glistening depths of even, — 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 

O’er which the white-wingcil angels go. 
Dealing the holy dead to licaven. 

She touched a bridge of tloweis, — those feet, 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Of the celestial asphodels, 

They fell like dew upon the floweis : 

Then all the air grew strangely sweet 1 
And thus came dainty Baby Bell 
luto this world of ours. 

She came, aud brought delicious May. 

The swallows built beneath the eaves ; 
Like sunlight, in and out the leaves 
The robins went the livelong day ; 

The lily swung its noiseless bell ; 

And o’er the porch iLe ticmbling vine 
Seemed bursting with its >eius of wine. 
How sweetly, softly, twilight fell! 

0, earth was full of singing- birds 
And opening spring- tide flowers, 

When the dainty Baby Bell 
Came to this w orld of ours 1 

O, Baby, dainty Bah\ Bell, 

How fair she grew from day to day I 
Wliat woman-nature filled her eyes, 

What poetry within them lay ! 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 

Bo full of meaning, pure and 
As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And BO we loved her more and inora: 

Ah, never in our hearts before 
Was love so lovely bora ; 

We felt we had a link between 
This real world and that unseen— 

The land beyond the mom; 
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And for the love of those dear eyes, 

For love of her whom God led forth 
(The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Baby came from Paradise), — 

For love of Him who smote our lives, 

And woke the choids of joy and pain, 

We said, Dear Christ ! — our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain. 

And now the orohards, which were wluto 
And rod with blossoms when she came, 

Were rich in autumn’s mellow prime ; 

The clustcrod apples burnt like ilamo. 

The soft-cheeked poaches blushed aud fell, 

The ivory chestnut burst its shell, 

The grapes hung purpling in the gi’ango ; 

And time wrought Just as rich a cliaugo 
In little Baby Bell. 

Her lissome form moro perfect grew. 

And in her featuies wc could tiacc. 

In softened curves, her mother’s face. 

Her angel-nature liixiued too : 

We thought her lovely when she come, 

But she was holy, saintly now : — 

Around her pale angelic brow 
We saw a slender ling of dame ! 

God’s hand had tak^n away the seal 
That held the portals of her speech ; 

And oft she said a few strange words 

Whose meaning lay beyond our reach. 

She never was a child to us, 

We never held her being’s key ; 

We could not teach her holy things : 

She was Christ’s self in purity. 

It came upon us by degrees, 

We saw its shadow ere it fell, — 

The knowledge that our God had sent 
His messenger for Baby Bell. 

Wo slmddcred with unlanguogod pain, 

And all our hopes were changed to fears, 

And all our thoughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into roin. 

We crieil aloud in our belief, 

** 0, smite us gently, gently, Goil ! 

Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 

And perfect grow through grief.” 

Ah, how we loved her, God can tell ; 

Her heart was folded deep in ours. 

Our hearts are broken. Baby Bell I 

At last he come, the messenger, 

The messenger from unseen lands : 

And what did dainty Baby Bell ? 

She only crossed her little hands, 


She only looked more meek and fair t 
We parted back her silken hair. 

Wo wove the roses round her brow, — 

White buds, the summer’s drifted snow, — 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers ! 

And thus w'ent dainty Baby Bell 
Out of this world of ours ! 

Thomas oailby Aldrich. 


NO BABY IN THE HOUSE, 

No baby in the house, 1 know, 

'T is far too nice and clean. 

No toys, by careless lingers strcwn« 

Upon the floors are seen. 

No flnger-marks arc on the iMines, 

No sciatches on the chairs ; 

No wooden men set up in rows, 

Or marohallcd o(f in pairs ; 

No little stockings to be daiiied. 

All ragged at the toes ; 

No pile of mending to be done, 

Made up of Imby -clothes ; 

No little trouhles to be soothed ; 

No little hands to fold ; 

No grimy fingero to be washed ; 

No stories to be told ; 

No tender kisses to be given , 

No nicknames, “ Dove ” and '* Mouse ; 
No merry frolics after tea, — 

No baby in the house ! 

Clara g Dolliver. 


WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 

FROM •* SEA DREAMS ’ 

WuAT does little birdie say 
lu her nest at i)cep of day ? 
liCt mo fly, says little biidic, 

Mother, let me fly away. 

Biitlie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger. 

So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day ? 

Baby says, like little hirdio, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby sleep, a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are strongoTi 
If she sleeps a little longer. 

Baby too shall fly away. 

Alfred Temnysoii. 




A DUTCH LULLABY. 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 

Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 

** Where arc you going, and what do 
you wish?*’ 

The old moon asked the three. 

We have come to fish for the hei ring- 
fish 

That live in this beautiful sea; 

Nets of silver and gold have we,” 

Said Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sung a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night 
long 

Ruffled the waves of dew; 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea; 

Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we” — 

So cried the stars to the fishermen 
three, 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the 
wooden shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home. 

*T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if It could not be; 

And some folks thought *t was a dream 
they *d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea. 

But I shall name you the fishermen 
three ; 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the 
skies 

Is a wee one’s trundle-bed; 

So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of the wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fish- 
ermen three — 


Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Eugene Field. 



Photo, by Aimi Dupont 


THE WITCH IN THK CLASS. 

“My mother says I must not pass Alack for all your mother’s care! 

Too near that glass ; A bird of the air, 

She is afraid that I will see A wistful wind, or (I suppose 

A little witch that looks like me, Sent by some hapless boy) a rose. 

With a red, red mouth, to whisper low With breath too sweet, will whisper low 

The very thing I should not know I ” The very thing you should not know I 


Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
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ON THE PICTURE OF AN INFANT 

PLAYING NKAR A PRECIPICE. 

While on the clitf with calm delight she kneels, 
And the blue vales a thousand joys recall, 

See, to the last, lost verge her infant steals ' 

0, fiy — yet stir not, speak not, lest it fall. — 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 

And the fond boy springs back to nestle there. 

Leonidas of Alexandna (Greek). Translation 
of Samuel Rogers 


LULLABY. 

FROM “ THP PRINCESS.’ 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea ’ 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow liim again to me ; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and I’est, 

Fathei’ will come to thee soon , 

Rest, re.st, on motliei’s biea.st, 

Father will come to time soon , 

Father will come to lus balx* in the nest, 
Sliver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pi’etty one, slee[>. 

Alfred Tennyson 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 

1)1 Ireliind they have a pretty fancy, tliat, when a child smiles in 
Its sleep, It IS " talking with angels ' 

A BABY was sleeping , 

Its mother was weeping , 

For her husband was far on the wild raging .sea ; 
And the tempest was wwelhng 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling ; 

And she cried, “ Dennot, darling ' 0 come back 
to me ! ” 

Her beads while .she numberetl 
The baby still slumbered. 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee : 
“ 0, blessM be that warning, 

My child, thy sleep adorning, - 
For I know that the angels arc whispering with 
thee. 

“ And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 


0, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, — 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They ’d watch o’er thy father ! 

For I know tha*^ the angels are whispering to 
thee.” 

The dawn of the morning 
Saw Demot returning, 

And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to 
see ; 

And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 

Said, 1 knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee.” 

Samuel Lovfr. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 

The wind blew wide the (jasement, and within — 
It was tlie loveliest picture ’ — a sweet child 
Lay in its mother’s aims, and drew its life, 

In pause.s, from the fountain, — the white round 
Part shaded by loose tresses, soft and dark, 
(’oneealing, but .still showing, the fair I’ealm 
j Of so nuich mptuie, as green shadowing trees 
I With lieauty shioud the brooklet. The red lips 
I Were parted, and the cheek upon the breast 
! Lay close, and, like the young leaf of the flower, 

! Wore the same eoloi, iich and waimand fresh • — 

! And such alone are beautiful. Its eye, 

I A full blue gem, most eMpiisitely set, 

I Ijookcd aiclily on its woild, — the little imp, 

I As if it knew even then that such a wreath 
I Weie not foi all , and with its playful hands 
I It drew aside the lobe that hid its realm. 

And peeped and laughed aloud, and so it laid 
Its licad upon the shrine of sucli pure joys, 

And, laughing, slept. And w'hile it slept, the tear.s 
^Of the sweet mother fell upon its cheek, — 

I Teal’S such as fall from April skies, and bring 
I The sunlight after. They wore teal’s of joy ; 

' And the true heart of that young mother then 
Grew lighter, and she sang unconsciously 
; The silliest ballad-song that over yet 
I Subdued the mii’seiy’s voices, and brought sleep 
i To fold lier sabbath wings above it.s couch. 

William Gilmore Simms. 


BABY ZULMA’S CHRISTMAS CAROL, 

A LIGHTER scarf of richer fold 
The morning flushed upon our sight. 
And Evening trimmed her lamps of gold 
From deeper springs of purer light ; 
And softer drips bedewed the lea, 

And whiter blossoms veiled the tree, 
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And bluer wares danced on the sea 
When baby Zulma came to be ! 

The day before, a bird had sung 
Strange greetings on the roof and flown ; 
And Night’s immaculate priestess flung 
A diamond from her parted zone 
Upon the crib beside the bed, 

Whereunto, as the doctor said, 

A king or queen would soon be led 
By some sweet Ariel overhead. 

Ere yet the sun had crossed the line 
When we, at Aries’ double bars. 

Behold him, tempest-beaten, shine 
In sto ny Libra’s triple stars : 

What time the hillsides shake with com 
And boughs of fruitage laugh unshorn 
And cheery echoes wake the mom 
To gales of fragrance harvest-bom. 

In storied spots of vernal flame 
And breezy realms of tossing shade, 

The tripping elves tumultuous came 
To join the fairy cavalcade : 

From blushing chambers of the rose, 

And bowers the lily’s buds enclose. 

And nooks and dells of deep repose, 

Where human sandal never goes. 

The rabble poured its motley tide : 

Some upon airy chariots rode, 

By cupids showered fmm side to side. 

And some the dragon-fly bestrode ; 

While troops of virgins, left and right, 
like microscopic trails of light, 

The sweeping pageant made os bright 
As beams a rainbow in its flight ! 

It passed : the bloom of purple plums 
Was rippled by tmmpets rallying long ^ 
O’er beds of pinks ; and dwarfish diiims 
Stmck all the insect world to song : 

The milkmaid caught the low refrain. 

The ploughman answered to her strain. 

And every warbler of the plain 
The ringing choms chirped again ! 

Beneath the sunset’s faded arch, 

It formed and filed within our porch, 
With not a ray to guide its march 
Except the twilight's silver torch : 

And thus she came from clouds above. 

With spirits of the glen and grove, 

A flower of grace, a cooing dove, 

A shrine of prayer and star of love ! 

A queen of heaiiB ! — her mighty chains 
Are beads of coial i-ound her strung. 


And, ribbon-diademed, she reigns, 
Commanding in on unknown tongue 
The kitten spies her cunning ways, 

The patient cur romps in her plays, 

And glimpses of her earlier days 
Are seen in picture-books of fays. 

To fondle all things doth she choose, 

And when she gets, what some one sends, 
A trifling gift of tiny shoes. 

She kisses both as loving friends ; 

For in her eyes this orb of care. 

Whose hopes are heaps of frosted hair. 

Is but a gailand, trim and fair. 

Of cherubs twining in the air. 

O, from a soul suffused with tears 
Of trust thou mayst be spared the thorn 
Which it has felt in other years, — 

Across the mom our Lortl was bom, 

1 waft thee blessings I At thy side 
May his invisible seraphs glide ; 

And tell thee still, whate’er betide, 

For thee, for thine, for all. He died ! 

Augustus Julian Requier. 


BABY’S SHOES. 

0, THOSE little, those little blue shoes ! 
Those shoes that no little feet use. 

0 the price were high 
That those slioes would buy. 

Those little blue unused shoes ! 

For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet. 
That, by God's good will, 

Years since, grew still. 

And ceased from their totter so sweet. 

And 0, since that baby slept. 

So hushed, how the mother has kept. 
With a tearful pleasure. 

That little dear treasure. 

And o’er them thought and wept ! 

For they mind her foravennore 
Of a patter along the floor ; 

And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees 
With the look that in life they wore. 

As they lie before her there. 

There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sw'eet face 
That ’s a gleam in the place. 

With its little gold curls of hail*. 
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rhen 0 wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather port 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 

And whose sight makes such fond tears start ! 

William cox Bennbtt. 


OUR WEE WHITE ROSE. 

All in our marriage garden 
Grew, smiling up to God, 

A bonnier flower than ever 
Suckt the green warmth of the sod; 

0, beautiful unfathomably 
Its little life unfurled ; 

And crown of all things was our wee 
White Bose of all the world. 

From out a balmy bosom 
Our bud of beauty grew ; 

It fed on smiles for sunshine, 

On tears for daintier dew : 

Aye nestling warm and tenderly, 

Our leaves of love were curled 
So close and close about our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

With mystical faint fi*agrance 
Our house of life she filled ; 

Revealed each hour some fairy tower 
Where wingM hopes might build ’ 

We saw — though none like us might see — 
Such precious promise pearled 
Upon the petals of our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

But evermore the halo 
Of angel-light increased, 

Like the mystery of moonlight 
That folds some fairy feast. 

Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently 
Our darling bud upcurled. 

And dropt i’ the gmve — God’s lap — our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

Our Rose was but in blossom, 

Our life was but in spring, 

When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spiiits sing, 

“ Another bud of infancy 
With holy dews impearled ! ” 

And in their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

You scarce could think so small a thing 
Gould leave a loss so laige ; , 

Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s marge. I 


In other springs our life may be 
In bannered bloom unfurled, 

But never, never match our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

Gerald Massey. 


WILLIE WINKIE. 

Wee Willie Winkie rins through the town. 

Up stairs and doon stairs, in his nicht-gown, 
Tixlin’ at the window, cryin’ at the lock, 

“ Are the weans in their bed for it ’s now ten 

o’clock.” 

Hey, Willie Winkie ! are ye cornin’ ben ? 

The cat ’s singin’ gay thrums to the sleepin’ hen. 
The doug ’s speldered on the floor, and disna gie 
a cheep ; 

But here ’s a waukrife laddie, that winna fa’ 
asleep. 

Ony thing but sleep, ye rogue: — glow’rin’ like 
the moon. 

Rattlin’ in an aim jug wi* an aim spoon, 
Rumblin’, tumblin’ roun’ about, crawin’ like a 
cock, 

Skirlin’ like a kenna-what — wauknin’ sleepin’ 
folk ! 

Hey, Willie Winkie ! the wean ’s in a creel ! 
Waumblin’ aff a bodie’s knee like a vem eel, 
Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug, and ravellin’ a’ her 
thrums : 

Hey, Willie Winkie ! — See, there he comes ! 

Wearie is the mither that has a storie wean, 

A wee stumpie stoussie, that canna rin his lane, 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep, before he ’ll close 
an ee ; 

I But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips gies strength 
I anew to me. 

William Millek 

THE MOTHER’S HEART. 

When first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and fond. 
My eldest bora, first hope, and deai*est treasure. 
My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had felt of earthly pleasure ; 
Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that I felt for thee. 

Faithful and true, with sense beyond thy years. 
And natural piety that leaned to heaven ; 
Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 

Yet patient to rebuke when justly given; 
Obedient, easy to be reconciled. 

And meekly cheerful ; such wert thou, my 
child! 
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Not willing to be left — still by my side, 
Haunting my walks, while summer-day was 
dying; 

Nor leaving in thy turn, but pleased to glide 
Through the dark room where I was sadly 

lying; 

Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the fevered cheek. 

0 boy ! of such as thou are oftenest made 
Earth’s fragile idols ; like a tender flower. 

No strength in all thy freshness, prone to fade. 
And bending weakly to the thunder-shower ; 
Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to 
bind. 

And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind ♦ 

Then thou, my merry love, — bold in thy glee. 
Under the bough, or by the firelight dancing, 
With thy sweet temper, and thy spirit free, — 
Didst come, as restless as a bird's wing glan- 
cing. 

Full of a wild and irrepressible mirtli. 

Like a young sunbeam to the gladdened earth ' 

Thine was the shout, the song, the burst of joy, 
Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip le- 
soundeth ; 

Thine was the eager spii'it naught could cloy, 
And the glad heart from which all grief rc- 
boundeth , 

And many a mirthful jest and mock reply 
Lurked in the laughter of thy dark-blue eye. 

And thine was many an art to win and bless. 

The cold and stem to joy and fondness wann- 
ing; 

The coaxing smile, the frequent soft caress, 

The earnest, tearful prayer all wrath disami- 
ing! 

Again my heart a new affection found. 

But thought that love with thee hod reached its 
bound. 

At length thou earnest, — thou, the last and 
least. 

Nicknamed “ the Emperor ” by thy laughing 
brothers, 

Because a haughty spirit swelled thy breast. 

And thou didst seek to rule and sway the 
others, 

Mingling with every playful infant wile 
A mimic miyesty tW made us smile. 

And 0, most like a regal child wert thou ’ 

An eye of resolute and successful scheming * 
Fair shoulders, curling lips, and dauntless brow. 
Fit for the world’s strife, not for poet’s dream- 
ing; 


And proud the lifting of thy stately head. 

And the Arm bearing of thy conscious tread. 

Diffei’ent from both ! yet each succeeding claim 
I, that all other love had been forswearing. 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 

Nor injured either by this love’s comparing. 
Nor stole a fraction for the newer call, — 

But in the mother’s heart found room for all ! 

Caroline E NuKion. 


THE MOTHER’S HOPE. 

Is there, when the winds are singing 
In the happy summer time, — 

When the raptured air is ringing 
With Earth’s music heavenward spnnging. 
Forest chirp, and village chime, — 

Is theit), of the sounds that float 
Un sighingly, a single note 
Half so sweet and clear and wild 
As the laughter of a cliild ? 

Listen ! and be now delighted : 

Mom hath touched her golden strings , 
Earth and Sky their vows have plighted ; 
Life and Light are reunited 
Amid countless caiolluigs , 

Yet, delicious as they aie, 

There ’s a sound that ’s sweeter tai, - 
One that makes the lieait rejoice 
More than all, — the human voice ! 

Organ finer, deeper, clearer, 

Though it be a stranger’s tone, — 

Than the winds or waters dearer, 

More enchanting to the hoarei, 

For it aiiswereth to his own. 

But, of all its witching words, 

Sweeter than the song of buds, 

Those are sweetest, bubbling wild 
Through the laughtei of a child. 

Hannonies from time-touched toweis, 
Haunted strains from rivulets, 

Hum of bees among the flowers, 

Rustling leaves, and silver showers, — 
These, erelong, the ear forgets ; 

But in mine there is a sound 
Ringing on the whole year round, — 
Heart-deep laughter that I heard 
Ere my child could speak a word. 

Ah ! ’t was heanl by ear far purer, 

Fondlier fomied to catch the strain, — 
Ear of one whose love is surer, — 

Hers, the mother, the endurer 
Of the deepest share of jiain ; 
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Hen the deepest bliss to treasure 
Memories of that cry of pleasure 
Hers to lioard, a lifetime after, 

Echoes of that infant laughter. 

’T IS a mother’s large affection 
Heel’S with a mysterious sense, — 
Breathings that evade detection, 
Whisper faint, and tine inflection, 

Tlirill in lier with power intense. 
Childhood’s honeyed wonls untaught 
Hivetli she in loving thouglit, — 

Tones that never thence depart , 

For she listens — witli lier heart. 

Laman Blanchard. 


TllK PIPER. 

Piping down tlie valleys wild, 

Pijiing songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing s.iid to me — 

“ Pipe a song about a lamb : ” 

So 1 piped with merry (dieer. 

Piper, jnpe that song again ” 

So I piped , he wept to licar. 

“ Drop thy ])ij)(*, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer . ” 

So I sung the same again, 

While he wept with joy to liear. 

“ Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read — *’ 

So he vanislied from my sight ; 

And I plucked a liollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 

And 1 stained the water clear. 

And 1 wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hoar. 

William Blake. 


LITTLE GOLDENHAIR. 

Goldeniiaik climbed up on grandpapa’s knee ; 
Dear little Goldenhair ! tired was she. 

All the day busy as busy could be. 

Up in the morning as soon as ’t was light, 

Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 
Skipping about till the coming of night. 

Grandpapa toyed with the curls ou her head. 

“ What has my haby been doing," he said, 

“ Since she arose, with the sun, from her bed ^ ” 


“ Pitty much," answered the sweet little one ; 

“ I cannot tell so much things I hare done, — 
Played with my dolly and feeded my Bun. 

‘‘ And I have jumped with my little jump-roi>e, 
And I made out of some water and soap 
Bufitle worlds ! mamma’s castles of Hope. 

“ And I have leaded in my picture-book. 

And little Bella and I went to look 

For some smooth stones by the side of the brook 

“ Then I corned home and I eated my tea, 

And 1 climbed up to my grandpapa’s knee. 

I jes as tired as tired (mui be." 

Lower and lower tlie little head pressed, 

Until it drooped upon grandpapa’s breast ; 

Dear little Goldenhair ! sweet be thy rest ♦ 

We are but children ; the things that we do 
Are as .sports of a habt* to the Infinite view' 

That sees all our weakness, and pities it too. 

God grant that when night ovei*shadows our way, 
And we shall be called to account for our day, 
lie shall find us as guileless os Goldenhair’s play * 

And 0, wdien aweary, may we be so blest 
As to sink like the innocent child to our rest, 
Ami feel ourselves clasped to the lutimte breast * 

r ucki.i SMITH 


THE GAMBOLS OF CHILDREN. 

Down the dimpled greensward dancing, 
Bursts a flaxcii-headed bevy, — 

Bud-lipt boys and girls advancing, 

Love’s irregulfir little levy. 

Row's of liquid eyes in laughter, 

How they glimmer, how they quiver ! 

Sparkling one another after, 

Like bright npples on a river. 

Tipsy band of mbious faces, 

Flushed with Joy’s ethereal spirit, 

Make your mocks and sly grimaces 
At Love’s self, and do not fear it. 

('.EORGB DAltLBV. 


UNDER MY WINDOW. 

Under my window, under my window, 
All in the Midsummer weather. 
Three little girls with fluttering curls 
Flit to and fro together : — 
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There ’e Bell with her bonnet of satin sheen, 
And Maud with her mantle of silver-green, 
And Kate with her scarlet feather. 

Under my window, under my window, 
Leaning stealthily over, 

Meny and clear, the voice 1 hear, 

Of each glad-hearted rover. 

Ah ! sly little Kate, she steals my roses ; 

And Maud and Bell twine wreaths and posies, 
As merry as bees in clover. 

Under my window, under my window, 

In the blue Midsummer weather. 

Stealing slow, on a hushed tiptoe, 

I catch them all together : ~ 

Bell with her bonnet of satin sheen, 

And Maud with her mantle of silver-green. 
And Kate with the scarlet feather. 

Under my window, under my window, 

And off through the orchard closes; 

While Maud she flouts, and Bell she pouts, 
They scamper and drop their posies; 

But dear little Kate takes naught amiss. 

And leaps in my arms with a loving kiss, 

And 1 give her all my roses. 

Thomas Westwood 


CHILDHOOD. 

Ik my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by ; to act in thought 
Past seasons o’er, and be again a child ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope, 

Down which the child would roll ; to pluck gay 
flowers, 

Make posies in the sun, which the child’s hand 
(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled). 
Would throw away, and straight take up again, 
Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the lawn 
Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 

That the pressed daisy scarce declined her head. 

Charles Lamb 


THE MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 

The cold winds swept the mountain’s height. 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 

And mid the cheerless hours of night 
A mother wandered with her child : 

As through the drifting snow she pressed, 

Tlie babe was sleeping on her breast. 

And colder still the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 

Aud deeper grew the drifting snow : 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone. 


** 0 God !” she cried in accents wild, 

'*lf I must perish, save my child ! ” 

She stripped her mantle from her breast, 

And bared her bosom to the storm. 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm. 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon her snowy bed. 

At dawn a traveller passed by, 

And saw her ’neath a snowy veil ; 

The frost of death was in her eye. 

Her cheek was cold and hard and pale. 

He moved the robe from off the child, — 

The babe looked up and sweetly smiled ! 

SEBA SMITH. 

—4 - 

SEVEN TIMES FOUR. 

MATERNITY. 

HElftH-HO • daisies and buttercups. 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ! 

When the wind wakes, how they rock in the 
grasses, 

And dance with the cuckoo-buds slender and 
small * 

Here’s two bonny boys, and here’s mother’s 
own lasses, 

Eager to gather them all. 

Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups ! 

Mother shall thread tliem a daisy chain ; 

Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow, 
That loved her brown little ones, loved them 
full fain ; 

Sing, ** Heart, thou art wide, though the house 
be but narrow,” — 

Sing once, and sing it again. 

Heigh-ho ’ daisies and buttercups, 

Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they 
bow ; 

A ship sails afar over warm ocean watei-s. 

And haply one musing doth stand at her prow. 
0 bonny brown sons, and 0 sweet little daugh- 
ters, 

Maybe he thinks on you now » 

Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups. 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall — 

A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisum, 
And fi-esh hearts unconscious of sorrow aud 
thiull ! 

Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its 
measure, 

God that is over us all ! 

JEAN INGELOW. 
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BOYHOOD. 

Ah, then how sweetly closed those crowded days ! 
The minutes porting one one, like rays 
That fade upon a summer’s eve. 

But 0, what charm or magic numbers 
Can give me back the gentle slumbers 
Those weary, happy days did leave ? 

When by my bed I saw my mother kneel. 

And with her blessing took her nightly kiss ; 
Whatever time destroys, he cannot this ; — 
E’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 

Washington Allston 


SEVEN TIMES ONE. 

There ’b no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There ’s no rain left in heaven. 

1 ’ve said my “ seven times ” over and over, — 
Seven times one are seven. 

1 am old, — se old I can write a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done. 

The lambs play always, — they know no better ; 
They are only one times one. 

0 Moon ! in the night 1 have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low. 

You were bright — ah, bright — but your light 
is failing ; 

You are nothing now but a bow. 

You Moon 1 have you done something wrong in 
heaven. 

That God has hidden your face ? 

1 hope, if you have, you will soon bo forgiven. 

And shine again in your place. 

0 velvet Bee ! you ’re a dusty fellow, — 

You ’ve powdered your legs with gold. 

0 brave marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold f 

0 Columbine ! open your folded wrapper, 

Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ’ 

0 Cuckoo-pint ! toll me the purple clapper 

'That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me your nest, with the young ones in 
it,— 

I will not steal them away ; 

1 am old ! you may trust me, linnet, linnet ! 

I am seven times one to-day. 

JBAN INGBLOW. 


WE ARE SEVEN. 

A SIMPLE child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 


1 met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

** Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ? ” 

“ How many ? Seven in all,” she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

And where are they * I pray you telL” 

She answered, Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea ; 

“ Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 

“ You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven ! I pray you tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be.” 

Then did the little maid reply, 

“ Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 

“You run about, my little maid ; 

Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the churchyard laid. 

Then ye are only five.” 

“ Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied : 

“ Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door> 
And they are side by side. 

“ My stockings there I often knit. 

My kerchief there I hem ; 

And there upon the ground I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

“ And often after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

“ 'The first that died was Sister Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay. 

Till God released her of W pain ; 

And then she went away. 
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** So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and 1. 

And when the ground was white with snow. 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

“ How many are you, then,” said 1, 

“ If they two are in heaven ? ” 

Quick was the little maid’s reply ! 

“0 Master * we are seven.” 

But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven ! ” 

Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

•And said, “ Nay, we are seven. ” 

William wordsworfh 


TO A CHILD DURING SICKNESS. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink. 
That 1 had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness ; 

’Thy thanks to all that aid ; 

Thy Wrt, in pain and weakness. 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, — 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years 

Sorrows I ’ve had, severe ones, 

I will not think of now ; 

And calmly, midst my dear ones, 

Have wasted with dry brow ; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness, — 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah, first-bom of thy mother, 

When life and hope were new ; 

Kind playmate of thy brother, 

Thy sister, father too ; 

My light, where’er I go ; 

My Wrd, when prison-bound ; 

My hand-in-hand companion — No, 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 


To say, “ He has departed ” — 

“ His voice ” — “ his face ” — is gone, 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

Yet feel we must bear on, — 

Ah, 1 could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 

Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so 

Yes, still he 's fixed, and sleeping I 
This silence too the while, — 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile ; 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 

Like parting wings of cherubim, 

Who say, “ We Ve finished here.” 

Lligh Hunt. 


LITTLE BELL. 

Piped the Blackbird, on tlie l)ee(*hwood spray, 

“ Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 

What 's your name ” quoth he, — 

** What ’s your name 0, stop and straight un- 
fold. 

Pretty maid with showery curls of gold.” — 

“ Little Bell,” said she. 

Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks, 

Tossed aside lier gleaming golden locks, — 

“ Bonny bird,” (pioth she, 

“Sing me yoni best song liefore I go.” 

“Here ’s the very finest song 1 know, 

Little Hell,” said he. 

And the Blackbiid piped , you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird, — 

Full of quips and wiles. 

Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 

All for love of that sweet face below. 

Dimpled o’er witli smiles. 

And the wliile tliat bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out, freely o’er and o’er 
’Neath the morning skies. 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow. 

And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the brown, bright eyes. 

Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade ; 
Peeped the squirrel from the liazel shade. 

And from out the tree 

Swung and leaped and frolicked, void of fear ; 
While bold Blackbird piped, that all might 
hear, — 

“ Little Bell ! ” piped lie. 
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Little Bell sat down amid the fem : 

“ Squirrel, Squirrel, to your task return , 

Bring me nuts,’* quoth she. 

Up, away ! the frisky Squirrel hies, — 

Cl olden wood-lights glaneiiig in his eyes, 

And adown the tree 

Cireat ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 

In the little lap drop one by one. 

Hark, how Blackbird pipes to see the fun ! 

“ Happy Bell ! pipes he. 

Little Boll looked up and down the glade. 

“ Scinirrel, Squirrel, from the nut-tree shade. 
Bonny Blackbird, if you ’re not afraid. 

Come and share with me ’ ” 

Down came Squirrel, eager for his fare, 

Down came bonny Blackbird, 1 declare ; 

Little Bell gave each his honest share, — 

Ah ’ the merry three ’ 

And the while those frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
’Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 

And shine out m happy overflow 
From her brown, bright eyes 

By her snow-white cot, at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray ; 
Very calm and clear 

Hose the praying voice to where, unseen, 

In blue heaven, an angel-shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear 

“ What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“That with happy heart beside her bed 
Prays so lovingly '' ” 

Low and soft, 0, very low and soft, 

(’rooued the Blackbird in the orchard croft, 

“ Bell, dear Bell ’ ” crooned he. 

“ Whom God’s creatures love,” the aiigol fair 
Murmured, “God doth bless with angels’ care ; 
Child, thy bed shall be 

Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind, 
Shall watch around and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee * ” 

Thomas Westwood. 

— # 

TO A CHILD. 

WRinfiN IN HER ALBUM. 

Small service is true service while it lasts * 

Of humblest friends, bright creature » sconi not 
one : 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

William Wordsworth. 


PICTURES OF MEMORY. 

Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 
Is one of a dim old forest. 

That seemeth best of all ; 

Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 

Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below ; 

Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant ledge. 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams. 
And stealing their golden edge ; 

Not for the vines on the upland. 

Where the bright red berries rest, 

Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip. 
It seemeth to me the best. 

1 once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep ; 

In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep : 

Light as the down of the thistle. 

Free as the winds that blow. 

We roved tliero the beautiful summers. 
The summers of long ago , 

But his feet on the hills grew weary, 

And, one of the autumn eves, 

I made for my little brothei 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly bis pale anus folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face , 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright. 

He fell, in his saint-likc beauty. 

Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 

ALicB Cary. 

— 


THE PET NAME. 

" The name 

Which from their lips seemed a caress.” 

MISS MiTPOBD'S Dratmtic Semes. 

1 HAVE a name, a little name, 
Uncadenced for the ear. 

Unhonored by ancestral claim. 
Unsanctified by prayer and psalm 
The solemn font a near. 
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It never did, to pages wove 
For gay romance, belong. 

It never dedicate did move 
As *' Sacbarissa,” unto love, — 

**Orinda,*' unto song. 

Though I write books, it will be read 
Upon the leaves of none. 

And afterward, when I am dead, 

Win ne’er be graved for sight or tread. 
Across my funeral-stone. 

This name, whoever chance to call 
Perhaps your smile may win. 

Nay, do not smile ! mine eyelids faU 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 
The sudden tears within. 

Is there a leaf that greenly grows 
Where summer meadows bloom, 

But gathereth the winter snows, 

And changeth to the hue of those. 

If lasting tin they come ^ 

Is there a word, or jest, or game, 

But time encrusteth round 
With sad associate thoughts the same ? 
And so to me my very name 
Assumes a mournful sound. 

My brother gave that name to me 
When we were children twain, — 
When names acquired baptismally 
Wore hard to utter, as to see 
That life had any pain. 

No shade was on us then, save one 
Of chestnuts from the hill, — 

And through the word our laugh did run 
As part thereof. The mirth being done. 
He calls me by it still. 

Nay, do not smile * I hear in it 
What none of you can hear, — 

The talk upon the willow seat. 

The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around, our human cheer. 

1 hear the birthday’s noisy bliss, 

My sisters’ woodland glee, — 

My Other’s praise 1 did not miss, 

Wlien, stooping down, he cared to kiss 
The poet at his knee, — 

And voices which, to name me, aye 
Their tenderest tones were keeping, — 
To some I nevermore can say 
An answer, till God wipes away 
In heaven these drops of weeping. 


My name to me a sadness wears ; 

No murmurs cross my mind. 

Now God be thanked for these thick tears. 
Which show, of those departed years, 
Sweet memories left behind. 

Now God be thanked for years en wrought 
With love which softens yet. 

Now God be thanked for every thought 
Which is so tender it has caught 
Earth’s guerdon of regret. 

Earth saddens, never shall remove. 
Affections purely given ; 

And e'en that mortal grief shall prove 
The immortality of love, 

And heighten it with Heaven. 

Elizabeth Barrett browning 


THE THREE SONS. 

I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five years 
old. 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind 
of gentle mould. 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways 
appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond 
his childish years. 

I cannot say how this may be ; 1 know his face 
is fair, — 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and 
serious air ; 

I know his heart is kind and fond , I know he 
loveth me ; 

But loveth yet his mother more with grateful 
fervency. 

But that which others most admire, is the thought 
which fills his mind, 

The food for grave inquiring speech he every- 
where doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we 
together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as 
children talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not 
on bat or ball. 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and 
aptly mimics all. 

His little heart is busy still, .and oftentimes per- 
plext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and 
thoughts about the next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee ; she teacheth 
him to pray ; 

And strange and sweet and solemn then are the 
words which he will say. 
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0, should my gentle child be spared to man- 
hood’s years like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 1 trust that he will be ; 

And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his 
thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what 1 shonld feel, were 1 to 
lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of 
three ; 

1 ’ll not declare how bright and fair his little 
features be, 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he 
prattles on my knee ; 

I do not think his light-blue eye is, like his 
brother’s, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his 
hath ever been ; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kind and 
tender feeling ; 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, rich 
depths of love revealing. 

When he walks with me, the country folk, who 
pass us in the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks 
so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all ; and yet, with cheerful 
tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to 
sport alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden 
home and hearth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all 
our mirth. 

Shonld he grow up to riper years, God grant his 
heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for 
earthly love ; 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching 
eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we sliall 
lose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son ; his age I cannot 
tell, 

For they reckon not by years and mbnths where 
he has gone to dwell. 

To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant 
smiles were given ; 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to 
live in heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks be 
weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a gloiy crowns liis shining 
seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, tlie bliss 
which he doth feel. 

Are numbered with the secret things which God 
will not reveal. 


But 1 know (for God hath told me this) that he 
is now at rest. 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s 
loving breast. 

I know his spirit feels no more this weary ioail 
of flesh, 

But his sleep is blessed with endless dreams of 
joy forever fresh. 

1 know the angels fold him close beneath their 
glittering wings. 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of 
Heaven’s divinest things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe (his motlier 
dear and I) 

Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from 
every eye. 

Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can 
never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is 
certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls 
from bliss may sever ; 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, he must be 
ours forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what 
we still must be, — 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and 
this world’s misery, — 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel 
this grief and pain, — 

Oh ! we ’d rather lose our other two, than have 
him here again 

John Moultrih. 


THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 

An Inverary correspondent writes i "Thom gave me the fol- 
lowing narrative as to the origin of * The Mitherless Bairn ' I 
([uote his own words ‘When I wa-. Iivin in Aberdeen, I was 
limping roun' the house to my garret, when I heard the greetin' o’ 
a wean. A lassie was thumpin' a baurn, when out cam a big dame, 
bellowin', "Ye hussie, will ye lick a mitherless bairn] ** 1 hobicd 
up the stair and wrote the sang afore bleepin’. " 

When a’ ither baimies are bushed to their hame 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky gi’and-darne, 

'V^a stands last and lanely, an’ naebody carin’ ^ 
’T is the puir doited loonie, — the mitherless 
bairn ! 

The mitherless bairn gangs to his lane bed ; 
Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare 
head; 

His wee haokit heelies are hard as the aim, 

An’ litheless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn. 

Aneath his cauld brow siccan dream,s hover there, 
O’ hands that wont kindly to kame his dark hair ; 
But momin’ brings clutches, a’ reckless an’ stem, 
That lo’e nae the locks o’ the mitherless bairn ! 
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Yon sister that sang o’er his saftly rocked bed 
Now rests in the mools where her mammie is 
laid; 

The father toils sair their wee bannock to earn. 
An* kens na the wrangs o* his mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 
StiU watches his wearisome wanderings on earth ; 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn ! 

0, speak him na harshly, — he trembles the 
while. 

He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile; 
In their dark hour o' anguish the heartless shall 
learn 

That God deals the blow, for the mitherless bairn • 

WILLIAM THOM. 


MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 

OUT OF NORFOLK, THh GIFT OF MY COUSIN, ANN BODHAM 

0 THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With rne but roughly since I heard thee la.st. 
Those lips are thine, — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

** Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears 
away * ” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immoi-talize, — 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it !) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear ’ 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here * 

Who bid’st me honor with an aitless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, — not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And, while that face renews my filial gnef, 

Fancy .shall weave a charm for my relief, — 

Shall steep me in Elysian revery, 

A momentary di*eam that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast 
dead. 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed ? j 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy soiTOWing son, — 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ’ 
Perhaiis thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ’ it answei's — Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away; 

And, tuniing from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ' 

But was it such ^ — It was. — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ; 


May I but meet tliee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall psjss my lips no more. 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my conceri', 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return ; 

What ardently 1 wished I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived, — 

By expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt our name is heaid nr 
more ; 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, — 
Delighted with my bawble coach, and wrap^K'd 
111 scarlet mantle warm and velvet cap, — 

’T is now become a history little known 
That once wo called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived |)osse8sion ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes, less deeply traced • 
Tliy nightly visits to my chamber made. 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid . 
Thy morning bounties ere 1 left my home, — 
The biscuit, or confoctioiieiy ])lum ; 

The fragrant waters on my oh(‘eks bestow^ed 
By thy own hand, till tVesh they shone and 
glowed, — 

All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, - 
Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
That humor interposed too often makes ; 

All this, still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to }>ay 
Such honors to thee as my numbers may, — 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, — 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed Ikuc. 
Could time, his flight reversed, restore the 
hours 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flow- 
ers, — 

The violet, the pink, the jessamine, — 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while — 
Wonldst softly speak, and stroke my head and 
.smile, ) — 

(Jould those lew pleasant ilays again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them 
here 

I would not tiust my heart, — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. 

But no, — what bere we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
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That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Tliou — as a gallant bark, from Albion s coast, 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed, ) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile , 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs iinju’egiiated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamera gay, — 
So thou, with sails how swift ’ hast reached the 
shore 

“Where tenqK'sts never beat nor billows roar,” 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce lioping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed, — 
Me howling blasts di ive devious, tempest-tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams o])ening wide, and compass 
lost ; 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet 0, the thought that thou ari safe, and he’ — 
That thouglit is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
Frem loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, — 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now, farewell ! — Time, unrevoked, has run 
His wonted course ; yet what 1 wished is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

1 seem to have lived my childhood o’er again, — 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free. 

And 1 can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft, — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

William Cowper. 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

I REMEMBER, I remember 
The house where I was bom. 

The little window*where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom. 

He never came a wink too soon. 
Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now 1 often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white. 

The violets, and the lily-cups, — 
Those flowers made of light ! 

The lilacs where the robin built. 
And w'here my brother set 


The laburnum on his birthday, ■— 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 
Where 1 was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spiiit flew in leathers then, 

That ih so heavy now. 

And Slimmer pools could haidly cool 
The fcvei on my brow * 

1 remcinljer, 1 lemember 
The hr-trees dark and high ; 

1 used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’t is little joy 
To know I ’m farther ott from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

nioMAs noon 


TO MY INFANT SON. 

Thou happy, happy elf ! 

(But stop, first let me kiss away that tear, ) 
Thou tiny image of myself ’ 

(My love, lie s poking peas into his ear,) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite. 

With spirits, feather light, 

Untouched by sorrow, and iinsoiled by sin ; 

(My dear, the child is swallowing a pin ’) 

Thou little tricksy Puck ’ 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singingbird that lings the air, — 
(The door ! the door ' he '11 tumble down the 
stair ’) 

I Thou darling of thy sire ! 

! (Why, Jane, he ’ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ’ 

In love’s dear chain so bright a link, 

Thou idol of thy parents ; — (Drat the boy ! 
There goes my ink.) 

Thou cherub, but of earth ; 

Fit playfellow for faines, by moonlight pale. 

In harmless sport and mirth, 

(That dog will bite him, if he pulls his tail ') 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny, — 
(Another tumble ’ That 's his precious nose !) 
Thy father’s pride and hope ! 

(He’ll break that mirror with that skipping- 
rope !) 
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With pure heart newly stamped from nature's 
mint, 

(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 

(He'll have that ring off with another shove,) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are these tom clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 

(He 11 climb upon the table, that’s his plan,) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 
(He’s got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball, bestride the stick, — 

(1 knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 

With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk ! 

( He *s got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 
Thou pretty opening rose ! 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy and breathing music like the south, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth <) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove *, 

(I ’ll tell you what, my love, 

1 cannot write unless he ’s sent above.) 

THOMAS HOOD. 


THE LOST HEIR. 

" O where, and 0 where 
Ismybonnie laddie fidonet "—OLD SONG 

One day, as I was going by 

That part of Holbora christened High, 

I heard a loud and sudden cry 
That chilled my veiy blood ; 

And lo I from out a dirty alley, 

Where pigs and Irish wont to rally, 

I saw a crazy woman sally. 

Bedaubed with grease and mud. 

She turned her East, she turned her West, 
Staring like Pythoness possest, 

With streaming hair and heaving breast, 
As one stark mad with grief. 

This way and that she wildly ran, 

Jostling with woman and with man, — 
Her right hand held a frying-pan. 

The left a lump of beef. 

At last her frenzy seemed to reach 
A point just capable of speech, 

And with a tone almost a screech, 

As wild as ocean birds, 

Or female ranter moved to preach. 

She gave her ** sorrow words.” 


0 Loid ! 0 dear, my heart will break, 1 shall 
go stick stark staring wild ! 

Has ever a one seen anything about the streets 
like a crying lost-looking child ? 

Lawk help me, 1 don't know where to look, or 
to run, if 1 only knew which way — 

A Child as is lost about London streets, and es- 
pecially Seven Dials, is a needle in a bottle 
of hay. 

1 am all in a quiver — get out of my sight, do, 
you wretch, you little Kitty M’Nab ! 

You promised to have half an eye to him, you 
know you did, you dirty deceitful young 
drab. 

The last time as ever 1 see him, poor thing, was 
with my own blessed Motherly eyes, 

Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a playing 
at making little dirt-pies. 

I wonder he left the court, where he was better 
off than all the other young boys, 

With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster-shells, 
and a dead kitten by way of toys. 

When his father comes home, and he always 
comes home as sure as ever the clock 
strikes one, 

He’ll be rampant, he will, at his child being 
lost; and the beef and tlie inguns not 
done ! 

La bless you, good folks, mind your own con- 
cerns, and don’t be making a mob in the 
street ; 

0 Sergeant M’Farlane ’ you have not come across 
my poor little boy, have you, in your beat ? 

Do, good people, move on ! don’t stand staring 
at me like a parcel of stupid stuck pigs ; 

Saints forbid ! but he 's p’r’aps been inviggled 
away up a court for the sake of his clothes 
by the priggs ; 

He ’d a very good jacket, for certain, for I bought 
it myself for a shilling one day in Rag 
Fair ; 

And his trousers considering not very much 
patched, and red plush, they was once his 
Father’s best pair. 

His shirt, it 's very lucky I ’d got washing in 
the tub, or that might have gone with the 
rest ; 

But he ’d got on a very good pinafore with only 
two slits and a bum on the breast 

He’d a goodish sort of hat, if the crown was 
sewed in, and not quite so much jagged 
at the brim. 

With one shoe on, and the other shoe is a boot, 
and not a fit, and you ’ll know by that if 
it ’s him. 

Except being so well dressed, my mind would 
misgive, some old beggar woman, in want 
of an orphan, 
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Had borrowed the child to go a-b^ng with, 
but 1 ’d rather see him laid out in his 
coffin ! 

Do, good people, move on, such a rabble of boys ! 

I '11 break every bone of ’em I come near, 
€k) home — you ’re spilling the porter — go home 
— Tommy Jones, go along home with 
your beer. 

This day is the sorrowfullest day of my life, ever 
since my name was Betty Morgan, 

Them vile Savoyards ! they lost him once before 
all along of following a monkey and an 
organ : 

0 my Billy — my head will turn right round — 
if he ’s got kiddynapped with tliem /tal- 
ians. 

They ’ll make him a plaster parish image boy, 
they will, the outlandish tatterdemalions. 
Billy — where are you, Billy * — I’m as hoarse 
as a crow, with screaming for ye, you 
young sorrow * 

And sha’n’t have half a voice, no more I sha’n’t, 
for crying fresh herrings to-morrow. 

0 Billy, you 're bursting my heart in two, and 

my life won’t bo of no more vally, 

If I 'm to see other folks’ darlin’s, and none 
of mine, playing like angels in our 
alley. 

And what shall 1 do but cry out my eyes, when 
I looks at the old three-legged chair 
As Billy used to make coach and horses of, and 
there a’n’t no Billy there ! 

1 would run all the wide world over to lind him, 

if I only knowed where to run, 

Little Murphy, now 1 remember, was once lost 
for a month through stealing a penny 
bun, — 

The Lord forbid of any child of mine ’ 1 think 
it would kill me raily. 

To find my Bill boldin’ up his little innocent 
hand at the Old Bailey. 

For though I say it as ought n’t, yet I will say, 
you may search for miles and mileses 
And not find one better brought up, and more 
pretty behaved, from one end to t’ other 
of St. Giles’s. 

And if I called him a beauty, it ’s no lie, but 
only as a mother ought to speak ; 

You never set eyes on a more handsomer face, 
only it has n’t been washed for a week ; 
As for hair, though it ’s red, it ’s the most nicest 
hair when I ’ve time to just show it the 
comb ; 

I ’ll owe ’em five pounds, and a blessing besides, 
as will only bring him safe and sound 
home. 

He ’s blue eyes, and not to be called a squint, 
though a little cast he ’s certainly got ; 
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And his nose is still a good un, though the 
bridge is broke, by his tailing on a pewter 
pint pot ; 

He ’s got the most elegant wide mouth in the 
world, and very large teeth for his age ; 

And (juite as fit as Mrs. Murdockson’s child to 
play Cupid on the Drury Lane stage. 

And then he has got such dear winning ways — 
but 0, I never, never shall see him no 
more • 

0 dear ! to think of losing him just after miss- 

ing him back from death’s door ’ 

Only the very last month when the windfalls, 
hang ’em, was at twenty a penny ’ 

And the threepence he ’d got by gi'ottomg was 
spent in plums, and sixty for a child is 
too many. 

And the Cholera man came and whitewashed us 
all , and, drat him ! made a seize of our 
hog. — 

It ’s no use to send the Crier to cry him about, 
he ’s such a blunderin’ drunken old dog , 

The last time he was fetched to find a lost child 
he was guzzling with his bell at the 
Crown, 

And went and cned a boy instead of a girl, foi 
a distracted Mother and Father about 
Town. 

Billy — where are you, Billy, 1 say ? come, Billy, 
come home, to your best of Mothers ’ 

1 ’in scared when I think of them Cabroleys, 

they drive so, they ’d run over their own 
Sisters and Brothers. 

Or maybe he ’s stole by some cliimbly-sweeping 
wretch, to stick fast in narrow flues and 
what not, 

And be poked up behind with a picked pointed 
pole, when the soot has ketched, and the 
1 ‘himbly ’s red hot. 

0, 1 ’d give the whole wide world, if the world 
was mine, to clap my two longin’ eyes on 
his face. 

For he ’s my darlin’ of darlin’s, and if he don’t 
soon come hack, you ’ll see me drop stone 
dead on the place. 

1 only wish 1 ’d got him sate in these two Moth- 
erly amis, and would n’t I hug him and 
kiss him ! 

Lawk ' I never knew wliat a pi ecious he was — 
but a child don’t not feel like a child till 
you miss him. 

Why, there he is ' Punch and Judy hunting, the 
young wretch, it ’s that Billy as sartin as 
sin ' 

But let me get him home, with a good grip of 
his hair, and 1 ’m blest if he shall have a 
wnoie Done in nis slim i 

Thomas hou» 
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A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 

'T WAS the night before Christinas, when all 
through the house 

Not a creaturo was stirring, not even a mouse , 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds. 
While visions of Bugar<plums danced in their 
heads ; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s 
nap, — 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a lustre of midday to objects below , 

When what to my wondering eyes should ap- 
pear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick 
1 knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came. 
And he whistled and shouted, and called them 
by name ; 

** Now, Dasher ’ now, Dancer ! now, Prancer and 
Vixen ! 

On, Comet ’ on, Cupid ! on, Donder and Blitzen ’ 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall ’ 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away all ’ ” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the 

sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 
With the sleigh full of toys, — and St, Nicholas 
too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As 1 drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 
bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his 
foot. 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes 
and soot ; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 

And he looked like a pedler just opening his 
pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled ’ his dimples how 
merry ! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a clierry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the 


The stump of a pijHi he held tight in his teeth. 
And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a brotul face and a little round belly 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of 

jelly. 

He was chubby and plump, -- a right jolly old 
elf; 

And 1 laughed, when 1 saw him, in spite of my- 
self. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
Soon gave me to knoi\ 1 htul nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a woid, but went straight to his 
work, 

And filled all the stockings , then turned with a 
jerk, 

And laying his huger aside of his nose, 

And giving u nod, uj) the chiiniiey he rose. 

He spmng to his sleigh, to liis team gave a 
whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a tliis- 

fh‘, 

But 1 heaul him exclaim, eic he drove out of 
sight, 

“Happy fhiistmas to all, and to all a good- 
night ’ ” 

CLLMLNl C. MOORF 


THE FROST. 

Thk Frost looked forth, oik' still, clear night. 
And he said, “ Now- 1 shall be out ol sight , 

So through the valley and over the height 
In silence 1 ’ll take my way. 

I will not go like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the ram, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 
But 1 ’ll be as busy as they ! ” 

Then he went to the mountain, and powdered its 
crest, 

He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he 
dressed 

With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downwaitl point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could icar its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 

And over each pane like a fairy crept : 

Wherever he bivathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful tilings. There were flowers and 
trees. 

There were bevies of birds Mid swarms of bees. 


suow. 
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There were cities, thrones, temples, and towers, 
and these 

All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, — 

He peeped in the cupboard, and, finding there 
That aU had forgotten for him to prepare, — 

** Now, just to set them a thinking, 

I ’ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he ; 

** This costly pitcher I '11 burst in three. 

And the glass of water they 've left for me 

Shall ‘ tchick! ’ to tell them I 'm drinking.” 

HANNAH Frances Gould. 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. 

When the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres. 

And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 

What a bliss to press the pillow 
Of a cottage-chamber bed, 

And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft min overhead ’ 

Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart , 

And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being stait, 

And a thousand reoolle(!tions 
Weave their air-threads into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the mm ujion the roof. 

Now in memory comes my mother, 
As she used, in years agone. 

To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she left them till the dawn : 

So I see her leaning o’er me, 

As I list to this refmiii 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 

Then my little seraph sister, 

With the wings and waving hair, 
And her stai’-eyed cherub brother — 
A serene angelic pair — 

Glide around my wakeful pillow. 
With their praise or mild reproof. 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 

And another comes, to thrill me 
With her eyes’ delicious blue ; 

And I mind not, musing on her. 
That her heart was all untrue : 

I remember but to love her 
With a passion kin to pain» 


And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 

Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s mysterious fountains, 

Whence the tears of rapture well, 

As that melody of nature. 

That subdued, subduing stmin 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the ram. 

Coates Kinney. 


A FAREWELL. 

Mt fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gmy ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson 1 can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

CHARLES Kingsley 


A PORTRAIT. 

“ One name is Elicabeth Bfn Jonson 

I WILL paint her as I see her. 

Ten times have the lilies blown 
Since she looked upon the sun. 

And her face is hly-clear, 

Lily-shapetl, and dropped in duty 
To the law of its own beauty. 

Oval cheeks encolored faintly. 

Which a trail of golden hair 
Keeps from fading off to air ; 

And a forehead fair and saintly, 

Which two blue eyes imdei shine, 

Like meek piaycrs befoie a shrine. 

Face and figure of a child, — 

Though too calm, you think, and tender, 
For the childhood yon would lend her. 

Yet child-simple, undefiled, 

Frank, obedient, — waiting still 
On the turnings of your will. 

Moving light, as all your things, 

As young hiiils, or early wheat, 

When the wind blows over it. 
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Only, free from flutterings 
Of loud mirth that scometh measure, — 
Taking love for her chief pleasure. 

Choosing pleasures, for the rest, 

Which come softly, — just as she. 

When she nestles at your knee. 

Quiet talk she liketh best, 

In a bower of gentle looks, — 

Watering flowers, or reading books. 

And her voice, it murmurs lowly, 

As a silver stream may run. 

Which yet feels, you feel, the sun. 

And her smile, it seems half holy, 

As if drawn from thoughts moie far 
Than our common jestings are. 

And if any poet knew her, 

He would sing of her with falls 
Used in lovely madrigals. 

And if any painter drew her, 

He would paint her unaware 
With a halo round the hair. 

And if reader read the poem, 

He would whisper, “You have done a 
Consecrated little Una.” 

And a dreamer (did you show him 
That same picture) would exclaim, 

“ T is my angel, with a name ’ ” 

And a stranger, when he sees her 
In the street even, smileth stilly. 

Just as you would at a lily. 

And all voices that address her 
Soften, sleeken every word. 

As if speaking to a bird. 

And all fancies yearn to cover 
The hard earth whereon she passes. 

With the thymy-scented grasses. 

And all hearts do pray, “God love her ! ” — 
Ay, and always, in good sooth, 

We may all be sure He doth. 

Flizabeth Barrftt Browning. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight. 
When night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations. 
That is known as the children's hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet. 

The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet 

From my study 1 see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper and then a silence. 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall, 

By three doors left unguarded, 

They enter my castle wall. 

They climb up into my turret. 

O’er the anns and back of my chair ; 

If 1 try to escape, they surround me 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms alwut me in twine. 

Till 1 think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

Do you think, 0 blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old mustache as 1 am 
Is not a match for you all f 

1 have you fast in iny fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you into the dungeon 
In the round -tower of my heart-. 

And there will 1 keep you forever, 

Yes, forever’ and a day, 

Till the w'alls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away. 

Henry Wauswortii Longfellow. 


JENNY KISSED ME. 

Jenny kissed me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she sat in. 

Time, you thief ’ who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 

Say 1 'm weary, say I’m sad ; 

Say that health and wealtli have missed me ; 
Say I *m growing old, but add — 

Jenny kissed me ! 

Leigh hunt 
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THE SMACK IN SCHOOL. 

A DI8T111CT school, not far away, 

Mid Berkshire hills, one winter's day. 

Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of threescore mingled girls and boys ; 

Some few upon their tasks intent, 

But more on furtive miscliief bent. 

The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy-book ; 

When suddenly, behind his back, 
hose sharp and clear a rousing smack * 

As 't were a battery of bliss 
Tjet off in one tremendoub kisis ' 

“ What ’a that ? ” the startled master cries ; 
“ That, thir,” a little imp replies, 

“ Wath William Willith, if you pleathe, •— 
I thaw him kith Thuthanna Peathe ’ ” 

With frown to make a statue thrill. 

The master thundered, “ Hither, Will ' ” 
Like wretch o’eilaken in his tmck, 

With stolen chattels on his back. 

Will hung his head in fear and shame, 

And to the awful preseiuje came, — 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 

The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile siipiireased, and bii*ch upraised, 
The threatener faltered, — “I’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 
Be guilty of an act so nide ' 

Before the whole set school to boot - 
What evil genius put you to ’t ? ” 

“ ’ T was she herself, sir,” sobbed the lad, 

“ 1 did not mean to be so bad ; 

But when Susannah shook her curls, 

And whispered, I was ’fraid of girls 
And dursn’t kiss a baby’s doll, 

1 could n’t stand it, sir, at all. 

But up and kissed her on the spot ! 

1 know — boo-hoo — I ought to not, 

But, somehow, from her looks — boo-hoo — 

1 thought she kind o’ wished me to ! ” 

WILLIAM Pitt Paimcr. 


OLD-SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 

Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 
And his face looked angry and red. 

“Go, seat you there, now, Anthony Blair, 
Along with the girls,” he said. 

Then Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 

With his head down on his breast, 

Took his penitent seat by the maiden sweet 
That he loved, of all, the best. 

And Anthony Blair seemed whimpering there. 
But the rogue only made believe , 

For he peeped at the girls with the beautiful curls, 
And ogled them over his sleeve. 

ANONYMOUS 


THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 

With thy tumed-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes ; 

With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
W'lth th(i sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From my lieart 1 give thee joy, — 

I was once a Iwrefoot boy ’ 

Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is lepiiblican. 

Let the millioii-dollared ride ! 

Barefoot, trudging at liis side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 

Outward sunshine, inward joy • 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

0 for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s moniing chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digs his cell. 

And the gi'ound-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young. 

How the oriole’s nest is hung , 

Where the wliitest lilies blow, 

Where the lieshest benies grow. 

Where the gi’ound-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 
Of gi*ay hornet artisans • — 

For, eschewing l)Ooks and tasks. 

Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 

Face to face with her he talks. 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 

Blessings on the birefoot boy ! 

0 for boyhood’s time of June, 
(’rowding years in one brief moon. 

When all things I heard or saw. 

Me, their master, waited for. 

1 was nch in flowers and trees, 
llumming-bii’ds and honey-bees ; 

For my sinirt the squirrel played. 

Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 

For my ta.ste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
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Laughed the brook for niy delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall ; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 

Mine, on bending orchard trees. 

Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Laiger grew my riches too ; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 

Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

0 for festal dainties spread. 

Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude ! 

O’er me, like a regal tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold ; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra ; 

And, to light the noisy choir. 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

Cheerly, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 

Though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward. 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride. 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod. 

Made to tread the mills of toil. 

Up and down in ceaseless moil : 

Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy. 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy 1 

JOHN Greenleaf Whittier. 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 

This book is all that ’s left me now, — 
Tears will unbidden start, — 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
1 press it to my heart 


For many generations past 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped. 

She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah ! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear ; 

Who round the hearthstone used to closer 
After the evening prayer, 

And speak of what these pages said 
In tones my heart would thrill ! 

Though they are with the silent dead, 

Here are they living still ! 

My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters, dear ; 

How calm was my poor mother’s look, 

Who loved God’s word to hear ! 

Her angel face, — 1 see it yet ! 

What thronging memories come ! 

Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home ! 

Thou truest friend man ever knew, 

Thy constancy I ’ve tried ; 

When all were false, I found thee true. 

My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy ; 

In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die ! 

GrOROU PERKINS MORRI& 

THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchaixi, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pond and the mill which 
stood by it, 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract 
fell ; 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it. 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the 
well, — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
1 found it the source of an exquisite pleasure. 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were 
glowing ! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it 
fell; 
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Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflow- 
ing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 
well ; — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from tlie well. 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive 
it, 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips * 
Not a full blushing goblet^ could tempt me to 
leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the 
well ; 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 

• Samuel Woodworth. 


THE OLD ARM-CHAIR. 

I LUVK it, I love it ! and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

I Ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I Ve bedewed it with tears, 1 ’ve embalmed it with 
sighs. 

’T is bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start ; 
Would you know the spell ? — a mother sat there ’ 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-cliair. 

In childhood’s hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give 
To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me that shame would never betide 
With Truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

I sat, and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were 
gray; 

And I almost wonhipped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped, — 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ! 

I learnt how much the heart can bear. 

When I saw her die in her old arm-chair. 

’T is past, ’t is past ! but I gaze on it now, 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow : 

T was there she nursed me, 't was there she died. 
And memoiy flows with lava tide. 


Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

Whilst scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, 1 love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from a mother’s old arm-chair. 

ELIZA Cook. 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREK 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, 

And 1 11 protect it now. 

*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down 1 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

0, spare that aged oak. 

Now towering to the skies’! 

When but an idle boy 
1 sought its grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy 
Here too my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand — 

Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend • 

Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy blanches bend. 

Old tree ! the stonn still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 

While I ’ve a hand to save, 

Thy axe shall hurt it not. 

George Perkins Morris 


SEVEN TIMES TWO. 

ROMANCE. 

You bells in the steeple, ring out your 
changes, 

How many soever they lie. 

And let the brown meadow-lark’s note as he 
ranges 

Come over, come over to me. 

Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by swelling 
No magical sense conveys, 

And bells have foigotten their old art of telling 
The fortune of future days. 
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* * Tom again, turn again, ” once they lung cheerily 
While a boy listened alone : 

Made his heart yeaiii again, rousing so wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 

Poor bells ! I forgive you ; your good days are 
over, 

And mine, they are yet to be ; 

No listening, no longing, shall aught, aught 
discover ; 

You leave the story to me. 

The foxglove shoots out of the gi'een matted 
heather, 

Preparing her hoods of snow ; 

She was idle, and slept till the suiishiny weather : 
0, children tahe long to grow. 

I wish, and I wish that the spiiiig would go 
faster, 

Nor long summer bide so late ; 

And I could grow on like the foxglove and aster. 
For some things are ill to \\ait. 

1 wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover. 
While dear hands are laid on my head ; 

“ The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said.” 

1 wait for my stoiy — the birds cannot smg it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree ; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, 0, bring 
it ! 

Such as 1 wish it to be. 

JEAN INGELOW, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’S NEST. 

Little EUie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 

By a stream-side on the grass, 

And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 

On her shining hair and fac^o. 

She has thrown her bonnet by, 

And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow. 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands all sleek and dripping, 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits aloike. 

And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech. 

While she thinks what shall be done, — 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future within reach. 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooses . . . “ 1 will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds ! 

He slinll love me without guile, 

And to him 1 will discover 
The swan’s nest among the reeds. 

“And the steed shall be red-roan. 

And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the bi*eath. 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall stiike Uidies into tionble, 

As Jiis swoid '^tiikes men to death. 

“And the steeil it sliiill lie shod 
All in silvei, lioiiseil in azure, 

And the mane shall swim the ^\lnd ; 
And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure. 

Till the shephenls look behind. 

“ But my lovei will not prize 
All the glory that he rides iu, 

When he gazes in my face. 

He will say, ‘ 0 Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine iny soul abides in, 

And 1 kneel hoie for thy grace.’ 

“Then, ay then --he shall kneel low 
With the red-roan steed anear him, 

Which shall seem to understand — 

Till 1 aiiswei, * Bisi* and go ’ 

For the woild must lo\e and fear him 
Wliom 1 gift with heait and hand.’ 

“Then he will aiise so |Mle, 

1 shall feel my own lips tiemhle 
‘ With a yes 1 must not say ; 

Nathless maiden- brave, ‘Farewell 
I will utter, and liissenible ; - 

* Light to-morrow with to-day.’ 

“Then he’ll ride among the hills 
To the wide world past tlie livei, 

There to put away all wrong ; 

To make straight distorted wills, 

And to empty tlie broad rjliiver 
Which the wieked hear along, 

“Three times shall ,i young foot-iwge 
Swim the stream and tlimb the mountain 
And kneel down beside iny feet ; — 

* Lo, my mastm- sends this gage, 

Lady, for thy pity’s eounting ! 

What wilt tliou exehaiige for it '^’ 

“And the fii'st time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a giiei*doii, — 

And the second time, a glove ; 
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But the third time, 1 may bend 
From my pride, and answer, ‘ Pardon, 

If he comes to take my love.’ 

“ Then the young foot-page will run, — 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee : 

* 1 am a duke’s eldest son ! 

Thousand serfs do call me master, — 

But, 0 Love, I love but thee I ’ 

“ He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds ; 
And, when soul -tied by one troth, 

Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.” 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe. 

And went homeward, round a mile. 

Just to see, as she did daily, 

What more eggs were with the two 

Pushing through the elm -tree copse. 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads, — 

Past the boughs she stoops — and stops. 
Lo, the wild swan had deserted, 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

Ellie went home sad and slow. 

If she found the lover ever, 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 

Sooth I know not ’ but I know 
She could never sliow him — never. 

That swan’s nest among the reeds ' 

llLIZABLlM BARRFn BROWNING 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 

A FAIR little girl sat under a tree 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see , 

Then smoothed her work and folded it right. 
And said, “ Dear work, good night, goodnight » ” 

Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying “ Caw, caw ! ” on their way to bed. 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

** Little black things, good night, good night ! ” 

T^e hoi'ses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 

The sheep’s “ Bleat ! bleat ! ” came over the 
road ; 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

** Good little girl, good night, good night ’ ” 


She did not say to the sun, “ Good night ! ” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 
All over the world and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 

The violets courtesied, and went to bed , 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair. 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

And, while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“ Good morning, good morning ! our work is 
begun.” 

Richard monckion Miinhs. 
(Lord Hough ion | 


THREE YEARS SHE GREW. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower ; 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown : 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain 

“ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm, 

Of mute insensate things. 

“ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 
E’en ill the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

‘‘The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.” 
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ThuB Nature spake. The work was done, — 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been, 

And nevermore will be. 

William Wordsworth. 


THREAD AND SONG. 

Sweeter and sweeter. 

Soft and low, 

Neat little nymph, 

Thy numbers flow, 

Urging thy thimble. 

Thrift’s tidy symbol. 

Busy and nimble, 

To and fro ; 

Prettily plying 

Thread and song, 

Keeping them flying 
Late and long, 

Through the stitch linger. 

Kissing thy finger. 

Quick, — as it skips along. 

Many an echo. 

Soft and low. 

Follows thy flying 
Fancy so, — 

Melodies thrilling. 

Tenderly filling 
Thee with their trilling. 

Come and go ; 

Memory’s finger. 

Quick as thine, 

Loving to linger 
On the line. 

Writes of another. 

Dearer than brother • 

Would that the name were mine ! 

John Williamson Talmrk 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

’Phou whose locks outshine the sun, — 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet^s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem 
As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision, 

When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 

Seest thou shadows sailing by. 

As the dove, with startled eye. 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

Hearest thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more. 

Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 

0 thou child of many prayers • 

Life hath quicksands. Life hath snares ! 
Care and age come unaw’ares ’ 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 

Moi‘ning rises into noon. 

May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-n umbered ; — 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 

When the young heart overflows. 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Boar a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

0, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 

For a smile of God thou art. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


LUCY. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 




Drawn by Thos, R Manley, 


The sunset light is on the sail, 

The water all aglow, 

And on the billows up and down 
The boat rocks to and fro; 

The birds float upward to the sky — 

Oh, how I long for wings to fly! 

The boat has wings, the birds have wings, 
But none remain for me 
Save wings of kind and loving thought 
And wings of memory. 

On these I come, and still repeat — 

I love, I love, I love you. Sweet ! 


Marv Louise Ritter, 


THE FIRST BLUE-BIRD. 


Jest rain and snow! and rain again! 

And dribble 1 drip I and blow 1 
Then show I and thaw ! and slush ! and then - 
Some more rain and snow ! 

This morning I was ’most afeard 
To wake up — when, I jing! 

I seen the sun shine out and heerd 
The first blue-bird of Spring! — 

Mother she ’d raised the winder some; — 
And in acrost the orchard come, 

Soft as an angel’s wing, 

A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 

Too sweet for any thing! 

The winter’s shroud was rent apart — 

The sun bust forth in glee, — 

And when (hat blue-bird sung, my hart 
Hopped out o* bed with me! 


James Whitcomb RileYc 
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A violet by a mossy stone 
Half bidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and 0, 

The difference to me ! 

WILLIAM Wordsworth. 


THE PRETTY GIRL OF LOCH DAN. 

The shades of eve had crossed the glen 
That frowns o’er infant Avonmore, 

When, nigh Loch Dan, two weary men, 

We stopj)ed before a cottage door. 

“God save all here," my comrade cries, 

And rattles on tlie rliised latch-pin; 

“ (xod save you kindly,” quick replies 
A clear sweet voice, and asks us in. 

We enter ; from the wheel she starts, 

A rosy girl with soft black eyes , 

Her fluttcniig courtesy takes our hearts. 

Her blushing grace and pleaseil surprise. 

Poor Mary, she was (juite alone, 

For, all the way to Gleninalure, 

Her mother had that morning gone, 

And left the house in charge with her. 

But neither houseliold cares, nor yet 
The shame that startled virgins feel, 

( 'ould make the generous girl torget 
Her wonted hos])itable zeal. 

She brought us in a beechen bowl 
Sweet milk that smacked of mountain thyme, 
Oat cake, and such a yellow roll 
Of butter, — it gilds all my rhyme » 

Ami, while we ate the grateful food 
(With weary limbs on bench reclined), 
Oonsiderate and discreet, she stood 
Apart, and listened to the wind. 

Kind wishes both our souls engaged, 

From breast to breast spontaneous ran 
The mutual thought, — we stood and pledged 
The modest rose above Loch Dan. 

“ The milk we drink is not more pure, 

Sweet Maiy, — bless those budding charms’— 
Than your own generous heart, I hn sure, 

Nor whitei’ than the breast it warms ! ” 

She tuimed and gazed, unused to hear 
Such language in that homely glen ; 


But, Mary, you have naught to fear. 

Though smiled on by two stranger-men. 

Not for a crown would I alarm 
Your virgin pride by word or sign, 

Nor need a painful blush disarm 
My friend of thoughts as pure as mine. 

Her simple heart could not but feel 
The words we spoke were fi*ee from guile ; 

She stooped, she blushed, she fixed her wheel, — 
’T is all in vain, — she can’t but smile ! 

Just like sweet April’s dawn appears 
Her modest face, — I see it yet, — 

And though I lived a hundred years 
Methinks I never could forget 

The pleasure that, despite her heart. 

Fills all her downcast eyes with light ; 

The li})s reluctantly apart, 

The white teeth struggling into sight. 

The dimples eddying o’er her cheek. 

The rosy cheek that won’t be still : — 

0, who could blame what flatterers speak. 

Did smiles like this reward their skill ? 

For such another smile, I vow. 

Though loudly beats the midnight rain, 

I 'd take the mountain-side e’en now, 

And walk to Luggelaw again ’ 

SAMUEL Ferguson. 

— — 

TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

AT INVERSNEVDE, UPON LOCH LOMOND. 

SwEEi’ Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head ; 

And these gray rocks, this household lawn. 
These trees, — a veil just half withdrawn, — 
This fall of water tliat doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake, 

This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

In truth together ye do seem 
Like something fashioned iii a dream, 

Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

But 0 fair Creature I in the light 
Of common day so heavenly bright, 

I bless thee. Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart : 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

1 neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling 1 shall pray 
For thee when 1 am far away ; 
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For never saw I mien or face 
In which more plainly 1 conld trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scatter^ like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer ; 

A face with gladness overspread, 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ; 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech, — 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 

So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind. 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 

Adopt your homely ways and dress, 

A shepherd, thou a shepherdess I 
But 1 could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 

Thy elder brother I would be. 

Thy father, — anything to thee. 

Now thanks to Heaven I that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place ; 

Joy have 1 had ; and going hence 

1 l^ar away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 

Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
Then why should 1 be loath to stir ? 

1 feel this place was made for her ; 

To give new pleasure like the past. 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loath, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl ! from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till 1 grow old 
As fair before me shall behold 
As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And thee, the spirit of them all ! 

WlLUAM WORDSWORTH. 


SWEET STREAM, THAT WINDS. 

SwKET stream, that Avinds through yonder glade. 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid, — 

Silent and chaste she steals along. 

Far from the world’s gay, busy throng ; 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes ; 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass, 

And Heaven reflected in her face. 

WILLIAM COWPBR. 


RUTH. 

She stood breast high amid the com, 
Clasped by the golden light of mom. 

Like the sweetheart of the sun. 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies gi*owTi with com. 

I Round her eyes her tresses fell, — 
j Which were blackest none could tell ; 

But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim ; — 

Thus she stood amid the stocks. 

Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean ; 

Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 

Thomas Hood. 

NARCISSA. 

FROM "NIGHT THOUGHTS," NIGHT V. 

"Touno, gay, and fortunate !” Each yields a 
theme. 

And, first, thy youth : what says it to gray haiia ? 
Narcissa, I ’m income thy pupil now ; — 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew. 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven. 

Dr. Edward young. 


IT NEVER COMES AGAIN. 

There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain, 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 
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We are stronger, and are better, 

Under ma^ood’s sterner reign ; 

Still we feel that something sweet 
h'ollowed youth, with flying feet, 

And will never come again. 

Something beautiful is vanished, 

And we sigh for it in vain ; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air. 

But it never comes again. 

Richard Henry Stoddard. 


FEAGMENTS. 

The Baby. 

A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure. 

Of Educatum, M. F. TUPPER. 

Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

Eptstu //. Pope. 

Behold, my lords, 

Although the piint be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lip. 

The trick of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the 
valley. 

The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his 
smiles ; 

The very nwiild and frame of hand, nail, finger. 

mntet's TaU, Act IL Sc, 3 SHAKESPEARE. 

0, ’t is a parlous boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 

He is all the mother’s from the top to toe. 

Richard ///., Act, iii. Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE. 


Early Death. 

** Whom the gods love die young,” was said of 
yore. 

Don yuaHt Cant, iv. Stan. la. BYRON. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade. 

Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 

And bade it blossom there. 

E^taph m an lt\fant, S. T COLERIDGE. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

King yMn, Act ill. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 


Child’s Prayer. 

Now I lay me down to take my sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep : 

If 1 should die before 1 wake, 

1 pray the Lord my soul to take. 

New England P r iim m 

I 

Prophecies. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Alt /or LevCt Act iv. Sc, i Dryden. 

The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 

I Paradut Regained, Book iv MILTON. 

I A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo. 

The Schoolmistress, ShenSTONE. 

Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face ; 

These eyes, these brews, were moulded out of his ; 
This little absti'act doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey : and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief unto as large a volume. 

King John, Act ii Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

> 1 lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Eftstu to Dr, Arbuthnot POPE. 

‘ Boyish Ambition. 

But strive still to be a man before your mother. 

Motto qf No, III. Connoisseur, COWPER. 

Thou wilt scarce be a man before thy mother. 

Love's Cure, Act ii. Sc. a. BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 

School-Days. 

The school-boy, with his satchel in his hand. 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 

The Grave. " R. Blair. 

Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 

Manfred. BYROIi 

You ’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the sta^ ; 

And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye. 

But pass my impeifections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow. 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

Lines wntUn/or a School Dedamation. D. EVERETT. 

I pi^y ye, flog them upon all oecaaiona. 

It mends their morals, never mind the pain. 

Don yuan. Cant, IL BYRON. 
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Lov« is a boy by poets slyled ; 

Then spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Hudtbras, Part /A Ca>U L BUTLkK. 

Whipping, that 's virtue’s governess, 

Tutoress of arts and sciences ; 

That mends the gi'oss mistakes of nature, 

And puts new life into dull matter ; 

That lays foundation for i-enown, 

And all the honors of the gown. 

HtuUbras, Part it Cant i BUTLBR. 


WoEK AND Play. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

K, Htnry^ Parti. Acti, Sc, 2. SHAKBSPEARR 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day. 

From every opening flower ! 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

WATTS. 

Though this may be play to you, 

T is death to us. 

Fables' The Boys and the Frogs, L'ESTRANCB. 

Quarrelling. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God hath made them so ; 

Let bears and lions, growl and fight, 

For ’tis their nature too. 

But, children, you should never let 
Your augiy passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 
loHgXVi, Watts. 


Careless Childhood 
As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, Booh iv. Milton. 

One eare it heard, at tlie other out it went. 

TroUus and Cresetde, Book w, CHAUCER. 

Children blessings seem, but tonnents ai'e ; 
When young, our folly, and when old, our fear. 

Don Carlos, OTWAY. 

1 remember, 1 remember 
How my childhood fleeted by, — 

The mirth of its December, 

And the warmth of its July. 

* AVww/k-r, / Romemher, PRABD. 


When they are young, they 
Ai’e like bells rung backwards, nothing but noise 
And giddiness. 

U'ltwithoat Monty, BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 

All, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vuin < 

Where once iny careless childhood strayed, 

A stmnger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales tliat fioiii ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

On a Distant Prospect of htou ColU GRAY. 

Chi!,disj[ Days. 

Sweet childish day.s, that weie as long 
As twenty days are now. 

To a Bntttrjly WORDSWORTH. 

Meuuy Youth. 

O Life ’ how pleasant in thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scoiuing, 

We frisk away, 

Like school-boys at th’ expected warning, 

To joy and play. 

Iputle to yatnes Ssmt'h BURNS 

Life went a Maying 
With Natui’e, Hope, and Poesy, 

When 1 was young ’ 

Youth and Agf S. T CoLPRIDGE. 

Just at the age ’twixt bo^ and youth, 

When thought is sjieeeh, and speech is truth. 

Marmion, tnlrodtu to Cant ii SCOTl 

Naught caied this body foi wind oi weather 
When youth and 1 lived in t together. 

Y'outh and li;e. S T. CoLhRIDGh 

Oh, Mii'th and Innocence ’ Oh, Milk and Water I 
Ye liappy mixtures of more hapjiy days ' 

Manfred, UVRON. 

Fair laughs the mom, and sott the zephyr blows. 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes . 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasnie at the helm ; 
Reganlless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, exiiects his evening 
prey. 

The Bard, \\i GRAY. 

Yet, ah ’ why should they know their fate. 

Since soirow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more ; — where ignorance is bliss, 

’T 18 folly to be wise. 

On a Distant I^rospect of Eton Colttgt GRAY 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


BENEDICITE. 

God’s love and peace be with thee, where 
Soe’er this soft autumnal air 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair ! 

Whether through city casements comes 
Its kiss to thee, in crowded rooms. 

Or, out among the woodland blooms, 

It freshens o’er thy thoughtful face, 
Imparting, in its glad embrace. 

Beauty to beauty, grace to grace ! 

Fair Nature’s book together read, . 

The old wood-paths that knew our tread, 
The maple shadows overhead, — 

The hills we climbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine, — 

All keep thy memory fresh and green. 

Where’er I look, where’er I stray, 

Thy thought goes with me on my way. 

And hence the prayer 1 breathe to-day : 

O’er lapse of time and change of scene, 

The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart I lean. 

Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spellword, nor 
The half-unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love’s sweet law. 

With these good gifts of God is cast 
Thy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the blessed angels fast. 

If, then, a fervent wish for thee 

The gracious heavens will heed from me. 

What should, dear heart, its burden be f 

The sighing of a shaken reed, — 

What can I more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common need ? 


God’s love, — unchanging, pure, and true, — 
The Paraclete white-shining through 
His peace, — the fall of Hermon’s dew ! 

With such a prayer, on this sweet day, 

As thou mayst hear and I may say, 

I greet thee, dearest, far away ! 

JOHN Gkeenleaf Whittier. 


EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 

The half-seen memories of childish days, 

When pains and pleasures lightly came and went ; 
The sympathies of boyhood rashly spent 
In fearful wanderings through forbidden ways ; 
The vague, but manly wish to tread the maze 
Of life to noble ends, — whereon intent, 

Asking to know for what man here is sent. 

The bravest heart must often pause, and gaze; 
The firm resolve to seek the chosen end 
Of manhood's judgment, cautious and mature, — 
Each of these viewless bonds binds friend to friend 
With strength no selfish purpose can secure : 

My happy lot is this, that all attend 
That friendship which first came, and which shall 
last endure. 

Aubrey db Verb. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

FROM "HAMLET," ACT III. SC. 2 

Ham. Horatio, thou aii; e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

Hor. 0 my dear lord — 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : 

For what advancement may I hope from thee 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits. 

To feed and clothe thee ? Why should the poor 
be flattered ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp. 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou 
hear? 
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Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath sealed thee for herself ; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, — 
A man that Fortune’s buffets and I’ewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thaiiks ; and blessed are 
those 

Whose blood and judgment are sowellco-iningled. 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please : Give me that 
man 

That is not passion's slave, and 1 will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As 1 do thee. 

Shakespeare 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A BUDDY drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs ; 

The world uncertain comes and goes. 

The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled, — 

And, after many a year. 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again ; 

0 friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red ; 

All things through thee take nobler form. 
And look beyond the earth ; 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

— - 

THE MEMORY OF THE HEART. 

If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 

We keep them in the memory of the brain ; 
Names, things, and facts, — whate’er we knowl- 
edge call, ~ 

There is the common ledger for them all; 

And images on this cold surface traced 
Make slight impression, and are soon effaced. 

But we’ve a page, more glowing and more bright. 
On which our friendship and our love to wiito ; 
That these may never from the soul depart. 

We trust them to the memory of the heart. 

There is no dimming, no effacement there ; 

Each new pulsation keeps the record clear ; 
Warm, golden letters all the tablet fill. 

Nor lose their lustre till the heart stands still. 

Daniel Webster 


BILL AND JOK 

Come, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by, — 

The shining days when life was new. 

And all was bright as morning dew, — 

The lusty days of long ago. 

When you were Bill and I was Joe. 

Your name may flaunt a titled trail, 

Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail ; 

And mine as ‘brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare ; 

To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill. 

You ’ve won the gicat world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in ]K*ople’s eyes, 

With HON. and L L. D. 

In big brave letters, fair to see, — 

Your fist, old fellow ! off they go ' 

How are you. Bill ? How are you, Joe * 

You ’ve worn the judge’s ermined robe; 

You ’ve taught your name to half the globe ; 
You ’ve sung mankind a deathless stiain ; 

You ’ve made the dead past live again : 

The world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe amt Hill. 

The chaffing young folks stare and say, 

** See those old buffers, bent and gi’ay ; 

They talk like fellows in theii teeiKsi 
Mad, poor old boys ’ That ’s what it means,”— 
And shake thiir heads ; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe ! 

How Bill forgets bis hour ol piide. 

While Joe sits smiling at his side ; 

How Joe, in sjute of time’s disguise. 

Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes, — 

Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 

Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame ? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust. 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust . 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe ? 

The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand. 

While gaping thousands come and go, — 

How vain it seems, this empty show ! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill, 

’T is poor old Joe’s “ God bless you. Bill ! ” 
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And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal eai’s, — 
In some sweet lull of harp and song. 

For earth-born spirits none too long, — 

Just whispering of the woild below, 

Where this was Bill, and that was Joe^ 

No matter , while our home is here 
No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pomiious tombstones say ? 
Read on the hearts that love us still, 
Hicjacet Joe. Hicjacet Bill. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


DREAMS AND REALITIES. 

0 Rokamond, thou fair and good 
And perfect flower of womanhood ! 

Thou royal rose of June ! 

Why didst thou droop before thy time ? 
Wliy witlier in the first sweet pnme 
Why didst thou die so soon ? 

For, looking Imckward through my tears 
On thee, and on my wasted years, 

I cannot choose hut .say, 

If tliou hadst lived to be my guide, 

Or thou Inulst lived and I had died, 

’T were better far to-day. 

O child of light, 0 golden head ! — 

Blight sunbeam (or one moment slied 
Upon life’s lonely way, — 

Why didst thou vanish from our sight ? 
Uould tlicy not spare my little light 
From heaven’s unclouded day ^ 

0 friend so true, 0 friend so good » — 

Thou one dream of my maidenhood, 

That gave youth all its charms, — 

What had I done, or what hadst thou. 

That, through this lonesome world till now. 
We walk with empty arms ? 

And yet had this poor soul been feti 
With all it loved and coveted ; 

Had life been always fair, 

Would these dear dreams that ne’ei depart. 
That thriU with bliss my inmost heart, 
Forever tremble there ? 

If still they kept their earthly place, 

The fiiends I held in my embrace, 

And gave to death, alas * 

Could I have learned that clear, calm faith 
That looks beyond the bonds of death. 

And almost longs to pass ? 


Sometimes, I think, the things we see 
Are sliadows of the things to be ; 

That what we plan we build ; 

! That every hope that hath been crossed, 

I And eveiy dn^am we thought was lost, 

111 heaven shall be fulfilled ; 

That oven the children of the bmin 
Have not been born and died in vain. 
Though here unclothed and dumb ; 

But on some brighter, better shore 
They live, embodied eveimore. 

And wait for us to come 

And when on that last day we rise, 

Caught up between the earth and skies, 
Then shall we hear our Lord 
Say, Thou hast done with doubt and death. 
Henceforth, aecoKlmg to thy faith. 

Shall be thy faith’s re waul. 

PHCLBE Cary. 


THE DEAD FRIEND. 

FROM "IN MEMORIAM.” 

Thk path by which we twain did go. 

Which led by tiacts that pleased us well, 
j Through four sweet years arose and fell, 

I Fioin flower to flower, from snow to snow. 

But wliere the path we w'alked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we desceiidod, following Hope, 

There sat tlie Shadow feared of man ; 

Who broke our fair companionship. 

And spread his mantle dark and cold. 

And wrapped thee formless in the fold, 

And dulled the murmur on thy lip. 

When each by turns was guide to eacli. 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught. 

And Thought leapt out to wod wuth Thought 
Ere Thought could w^ed itself with Speech ; 

And all w'e met was fan and good. 

And all was good that Time could bring. 

Ami all the secret of tlie Spiing 
Moved in the cliamhei.s of tlie blood ; 

I know tliat this w as Life, — the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared *, 

And then, as now, tlio day prepared 
The daily burden for the back. 

But this it was that made mo move 
As light as carner-biids in air ; 

I loved the weight 1 had to bear 
Because it needed help of Love : 
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Nor oould I weary, heart or limb, 

When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 

But I remained, whose hopes were dim. 

Whose life, whose thoughts were little worth, 
To wander on a darkened earth. 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 

0 friendship, equal-poised control, 

0 heart, with kindliest motion warm, 

0 sacred essence, other form, 

0 solemn ghost, 0 crownM soul ! 

Yet none could better know than I, 

How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands, 

By which we dare to live or die. 

Whatever way my days decline, 

1 felt and feel, though left alone. 

His being working in mine own, 

The footsteps of his life in mine. 

My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met ; 

Nor can it suit me to forget 
The mighty hopes that make us men. 

1 woo your love : I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch ; 

I, the divided half of such 
A friendship as had mastered Time ; 

Which masters Time, indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears : 

The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this. 

0 days and hours, your work is this. 

To hold me from my proper place, 

A little while from his embrace. 

For fuller gain of after bliss : 

That out of distance might ensue 
Desire of nearness doubly sweet ; 

And unto meeting when we meet. 

Delight a hundred-fold accrue. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 

But in my spirit will I dwell. 

And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 

For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

1 eannot think the thing farewell. 

ALFRBO TBNNVSON. 


PARTED FRIENDS. 

Friend after friend departs : 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 

Were this frail world our only rest, 

Living or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond this vale of death. 

There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath. 

Nor life’s affections transient fire. 

Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 

There is a world above, 

Where parting is unknown ; 

A whole eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone ; 

And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 

Thus star by star declines. 

Till all are passed away, 

As morning high and higher shines. 

To pure and perfect day ; 

Ncr sink those stars in empty night ; 

They hide themselves in heaven’s own light 
James Montgomery. 


MARTIAL FRIENDSHIP. 

FROM “CORIOLANUS,” ACT IV. SC. 5. 

[Aufidiu!. the Volscian to Caius Marcius Conolanus.] 

Aur. 0 Marcius, Marcius ! 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
my heart 

A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yond’ cloud speak divine things, 
and say, 

‘*’T is true,” I ’d not believe them more than thee. 
All-noble Marcius. — Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, wherc-against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath br<.>ke. 
And scared the moon with splinters ! Here 1 clip 
The anvil of my swonl ; and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valor. Know thou first, 

I loved the maid I married ; never man 
Sighed truer breath ; but that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars ! I tell 
thee, 

We have a power on foot ; and 1 had purpose 
Once more to hew tb^ target from thy brawn, 
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Or lose mine arm for ’t. Thou hast beat me out 
Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me, 

We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat, 
And waked half dead with nothing. Worthy 
Marcius, 

Had we no other quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banished, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy ; and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood o'erbear. 0, come ! go in. 
And take our friendly senators by the hands ; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me. 
Who am prepared against your territories. 
Though not for Rome itself 

A thousand welcomes ! 
And more a friend than e’er an enemy ; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


WHEN TO THE SESSIONS OF SWEET 
SILENT THOUGHT. 

SONNET XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 sigh the lack of many a thing 1 sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can 1 drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoanM moan, 

Which I new pay, as if not paid before ; 

But if the while 1 think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

Shakespeare. 


JAFFAR. 

Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good vizier. 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom uiyust ; 

And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good, and e’en the bad, might say, 
Ordained that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on ^min of death. 
All Araby and Persia held their breath ; 

All but the brave Mondeer : he, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 

And facing death for very scorn and grief 
For his great heart wanted a great I’elief), 


Stood forth in Bagdad daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house, and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scymitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jaffar. 

“Bring mo this man,” the caliph cried ; the man 
W as brought, was gazed upon. The mutes began 
To bind his arms. “Welcome, brave cords,” 
cried he ; 

“ From bonds far worse Jaffar delivered me ; 
From wants, from shames, from loveless house- 
hold fears ; 

Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
Restored me, loved me, put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar 

Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 

He said, “ Let worth grow frenzied if it will ; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 

Go, and since gifts so move thee, take this gem. 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 

And hold the giver as thou deemest fit ’ ” 
“Gifts!” cried the friend; betook, and hold- 
ing it 

High toward the heavens, as though to meet his 
star. 

Exclaimed, “This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar ! ” 

LEIGH HUNT. 


THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 

“ We take each other by the hand, and we exchange a few worda 
and looks of kindness, and we rejoice together for a few short mo* 
ments , and then days, months, years intervene, and we see and 
know nothing of each other.” — WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Two barks met on the deep mid-sea, 

When calms had stilled the tide ; 

A few bright days of summer glee 
There found them side by side. 

And voices of the fair and brave 
Rose mingling thence in mirth ; 

And sweetly floated o’er the wave 
The melodies of earth. 

Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudless and lovely slept ; 

While dancing step and festive strain 
Each deck in 'triumph swept. 

And hands were linked, and answering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

0, brief and passing sympathies, 

Like leaves together blown ! 
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A little while such joy was cast 
Over the deep's repose. 

Till the loud singing winds at last 
Like trumpet music rose. 

And proudly, freely on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 

In calm or storm, by rock or bay. 

To meet — 0, nevermore ! 

Never to blend in victory’s cheer. 

To aid in hours of woe ; 

And thus bright spirits mingle here, 

Such ties are formed below. 

FtUClA HBMANS. 


THE VALE OF AVOCA. 

Thebb is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet ; 

0, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart ’ 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 

’T was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, — 
0, no ! it was something more exquisite still. 

'T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom, 
were near, 

Who made every dear scene of enchantment 
more dear. 

And who felt how the best charms of nature im- 
prove, 

When we see them reflected from looks that we 
love. 

Sweet Vale of Avoca • how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love 
best; I 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world j 
should cease, I 

And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 
peace. 

Thomas Moorc. 

—■4 

WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER. 

We have been friends together 
In sunshine and in shade, 

Since first beneath the chestnut- tree 
111 infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 

A cloud is on thy brow ; 

We have been friends together. 

Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been»gay together ; 

We have laughed at little jests ; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip^ 
And sullen glooms thy brow ; 

We have been gay together. 

Shall a light word part us now 


We have been sad together ; 

We have wept with hitter tears 
O’er the grass-grown graves where slumbeie. 

The hopes of early years. 

The voices which were silent then 
Would bid thee clear thy firow ; 

We have been sad together, 

Shall a light word part us now f 

Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton. 


THE QUARREL OF FRIENDS. 

FROM ••CHRie.l ABri *' 

Alar ! they had been fnends in youth : 

But whispering tongues can jioison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above , 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as 1 divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline ! 

Each spoke words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted, — ne’er to meet again ' 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining. 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliflTs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows lietweeii, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

SAMUF-L TAYI or COLERIDGE. 


THE ROYAL GUEST. 

They tell me I am shrewd with other men ; 

With thee I ’m slow, and difficult of speech. 
With othem 1 may guide the car of talk : 

Thou wing’st it oft to realms beyond my reach 

If other guests should come, I ’d deck my hair, 
And choose my newest garment from the shelf ; 
When thou art bidden, I would clothe my heart 
With holiest purpose, as for God hims^. 
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For them 1 while the hours with tale or song. 
Or web of fancy, fringed with careless rhyme ; 
But how to find a fitting lay for thee, 

Who hast the harmonies of every time ? 

0 friend beloved ! I sit ai>art and dumb, — 
Sometimes in sorrow, oft in joy divine ; 

My lip will falter, but my prisoned heart 
Springs forth to measure its faint pulse with 
thine. 

Thou art to me most like a royal guest, 

Whose travels bring him to some lowly lool, 
Where simple rustics spread their festal faiv 
And, blushing, own it is not good enough. 

Bethink thee, then, wlieiie’ei thou coni'.st to me. 
From high emprise and noble toil to rest, 

My thoughts are weak and trivial, matched with 
thine ; 

But the poor mansion offei's thee its best. 

Julia Ward Howf. 


TOO LATE 1 STAYED, 

Too late I stayed, — forgive the crime ! 

Unheeded flew the liours : 

How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowei s • 

And who, with cleai account, remarks 
The ebbiugs of his glass, 

When all its sands are diamond spaiks. 
That dazzle as tlioy pass ’ 

0, who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness bnng.',, 

When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings ? 

WiLlIAM ROBERl SFLNCLR. 


WE ABE BKETHHEN A’. 

A HAPPY bit hame this auld world would Ik* 

If men, when they’re here, could make sliift to 
agiee, 

An* ilk said to his neighbor, in cottage an’ ha’, 

“ Come, gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’.” 

1 ken ua why ane wi’ anither should fight, 

When to ’gree would make ae body cosie an’ right, 
When man meets wi’ man, ’t is the best way ava, 
To say, “Gi’e me your hand, — we are breth- 
ren a’.” 

My coat is a coame aiie, an’ youi-s may be fine, 
And 1 maun drink water, while you may drink 
wine ; 


But wc bmth ha’e a leal heart, unspotted to 
shaw ; 

Sae gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’. 

The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu’ deiidc , 
Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the tmtli on 
your side ; 

Sae would I, an' naught else would 1 value a 
stiaw • 

Then gi’e me your huml, — we are brethren a’. 

Ye w'ould scorn to do tausely by woman or man ; 
1 liaud by the right aye, as weel as I can , 

We are ane in our joys, our aftections, an’ a’ : 
(’ome, gi'e me your hand, — we are brethren a’. 

Your mother has lo’ed you as mithers can lo’e ; 
An’ mine has done for me what mithers can do , 
We are ane high an’ laigh, an’ we shouldna be 
twa : 

Sae gi’e me your hand, — w*e are brethren a’. 

We love tlie same simmer day, sunny and fair ; 
Hame * oh, how we love it, an’ a’ that are there ! 
Frae the pure air of heaven the same life we 
draw 

Come, gi’e me your hand, — we aie brethren a'. 

Flail shakiii’ auld age will soon come o’er us 
baith, 

An’ cieeping alaiig at his back will be death ; 
Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’ : 
Gome, gi’e me yoni hand, — we are brethren a’. 

Robert Nicoll. 


THE MAHOGANY-TREE. 

Christmas is here , 
Winds whistle shnll, 

Icy and chill, 

Little care we ; 

Little we fear 
Weather without. 
Sheltered about 
Tlie mahogany-tree. 

Once on the boughs 
Bii-ds of mre plume 
Sang, in its bloom ; 
Night-birds are we ; 

Here w^e carouse. 

Singing, like them. 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 

Here let us sport, 

Boys, as we sit, — 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
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Life is but short, — 

When we are gone, 

Let them sing on, 

Bound the old tree. 

Evenings we knew, 

Happy as this ; 

Faces we miss. 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 

Gentle and just, 

Peace to your dust ! 

We sing round the tree. 

Care, like a dun. 

Lurks at the gate : 

Let the dog wait ; 

Happy we ’ll be ! 

Drink, every one ; 

Pile up the coals ; 

Fill the red bowls, 

Bound the old tree ! 

Drain we the cup. — 

Friend, art afraid ? 

Spirits are laid 
In the Red Sea. 

Mantle it up ; 

Empty it yet ; 

Let us forget, 

Bound the old tree t 

Sorrows, begone ! 

Life and its ills, 

Duns and their bills. 

Bid we to flee. 

Come with the dawn. 

Blue-devil sprite ; 

Leave us to-night, 

Bound the old tree ! 

William makepeace Thackeray. 


GIVE ME THE OLD. 

OLD WINE TO DRINK, OLD WOOD TO BURN. OLD BOOKS 
TO READ, AND OLD FRIENDS TO CONVERSE WITH. 

Old wine to drink ! — 

Ay, give the slippery juice 
That drippeth from the grape thrown loose 
Within the tun ; 

Plucked from beneath the cliff 
Of sunny-sided Teneriffe, 

And ripened ’neath the blink 
Of India’s sun I 
Peat whiskey hot, 

Tempered with well-boiled water I 
These make the long night shorter, — 
Forgetting not 

Good stout old English porter. 


Old wood to bum I — 

Ay, bring the hillside beech 
From where the owlets meet and screech. 
And ravens croak ; 

The crackling pine, and cedar sweet ; 

Bring too a clump of fragrant peat, 

Dug ’neath the fern ; 

The knotted oak, 

A fagot too, perhap, 

Whose bright flame, dancing, winking. 
Shall light us at our drinking ; 

While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our thinking. 

Old books to read ! — 

Ay, bring those nodes of wit. 

The brazen-clasped, the vellum writ. 
Time-honored tomes ! 

The same my sire scanned before. 

The same my grandsire thumbed o’er. 

The same his sire from college bore. 

The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford’s domes ; 

Old Homer blind, 

Old Horace, rake Anacreon, by 
Old Tully, Plautus, Terence lie ; 

Mort Arthur’s olden minstrelsie, 

Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay ! 

And Gervase Markham’s venerie, — 

Nor leave behind 

The Holye Book by which we live and die. 

Old friends to talk • — 

Ay, bring those chosen few, 

The wise, the courtly, and the true. 

So rarely found ; 

Him for my wine, him for my stud, 

Him for my easel, distich, bud 
111 mountain walk ! 

Bring Walter good : 

With soulful Fred ; and learned Will, 
And thee, my alter ego (dearer still 
For every mood), 

Robert Hinchley Mbssenler 


AULD LANG SYNE. 

Should auld acquaintance bo forgot. 
And never brought to min’ ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And days o’ lang syne ? 

chorus. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld Iwg syne. 

We *11 tak a cup o* kindness yet. 
For auld lang syne. 



We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we Ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 

We twa hae paidl't i' the burn, 

Frae momin’ sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 

And here ’s a hand, my trusty fiere. 

And gie 's a hand o’ thine ; 

And we ’ll tak a right guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 

And surely ye ’ll be your pint-stowp. 

And surely I ’ll be mine ; 

And we ’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 

ROBERT BURNS. 


PLATONIC. 

1 HAD sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to 
be a maid, 

For we quite agreed in doubting whether matri- 
mony paid ; 

Besides, wo had our higher loves, — fair science 
ruled my heart, 

And she said her young aflections were all wound 
up in art. 

So we laughed at those wise men who say that 
friendship cannot live 

’Twixt man and woman, unless each has some- 
thing more to give : 

We w'ould be friends, and friends as true as e’er 
were man and man ; 

1 ’d be a second David, and she Miss Jonathan. 

We scorned all sentimental trash, — vows, kisses, 
tears, and sighs ; 

High friendship, such as ours, might well such 
childish aits despise ; 

We liked each other, that was all, quite all there 
was to say, 

So we just shook hands uixni it, in a business 
sort of way. 

We shared our secrets and oui joys, together 
hojied and feared. 

With common pui^pose sought the goal that 
young Ambition reared ; 


We dreamed together of the days, the dream- 
bright days to come. 

We were strictly confidential, and we called 
each other “ chum.” 

And many a day we wandered together o’er the 
hills, 

I seeking bugs and butterflies, and she, the 
ruined mills 

And rustic bridges, and the like, that picture- 
makers prize 

To run in with their waterfalls, and groves, and 
summer skies. 

And many a quiet evening, in hours of silent 
ease, 

We floated down the river, or strolled beneath 
the trees, 

And talked, in long gradation from the poets to 
the weather, 

While the western skies and my cigar burned 
slowly out together. 

Yet through it all no whispered word, no tell- 
tale glance or sigh, 

Told aught of w'anner sentiment than friendly 
sympathy. 

We talked of love as coolly as we talked of 
nebul®, 

And thought no more of being one than we did 
of being three. 

Well, good by, chum ’ ” I took her hand, for 
the time hod come to go. 

My going meant our parting, when to meet, we 
did not know. 

1 had lingered long, and said farewell with a 
very heavy heart ; 

For although we were but /n'c?wfo, ’t is hard for 
honest friends to part. 

“ Good-by, old fellow ! don’t forget your friends 
beyond the sea. 

And some day, when you ’ve lots of time, drop a 
line or two to me.” 

The woixls came lightly, gayly, but a great sob, 
just behind, 

Welled upward with a story of quite a dilfereut 
kind. 

Ami then she raised her eyes to mine, — great 
liquid eyes of blue, 

Filled to the brim, and running o’er, like violet 
cups of dew ; 

One long, long glance, and then 1 did, what I 
never did before — 

Perhaps the tears meant friendship, but I ’m 
sure the kiss meant more. 

William B Tbrrett. 
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A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP. 

*‘A TEMPLE to Friendship," cried Ijanra, en- 
chanted, 

“I’ll build in tliis gnrdcn , the thought is di- 
vine.” 

So the temple ^as built, and she now only 
wanted 

An image of Friendship, to place on the shrine. 

So she flew to the sculptor, who sat down before 
her 

An image, the fairest his art could invent ; 

But so cold, and so dull, that the youthful 
adorer 

Saw plainly this was not the Friendship she 
meant. 

“0, never/’ said she, “could I think of en- 
shrining 

An image whose looks are so joyless and dim , 

But yon little god upon roses recliiiiiig. 

We’ll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship of 
him." 

So the bargain was struck ; with the little god 
laden, 

She joyfully flew to her home m the grove. 

“ Fai’ewell,” said the sculptor, “ you ’re not the 
first maiden 

Who came but for Friendship, and took away 
Love I ’’ 

THOMAS MOORE 


FRAGMENTS 

Friendship. 

Friendship ’ mysterious cement of the soul ’ 
Sweet’ner of life ’ and solder of society ’ 

The Grave. R BLAIR. 

Friendship is tlie cement of two minds. 

As of one man the soul and body is ; 

Of which one cannot sever but the othei 
Suffera a needful separation. 

Revenge. C IIAPMAN. 

Friendship ’s the image of 
Eternity, in which there’s nothing 
Movable, nothing mischievous. 

F ndyptwn LrLL^ . 

Flowers ai’e lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
f) the Joys, that caiiK* down shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 

S. T. COLBRIDCa, 


Heaven gives us friends to bless the present 
scene , 

Resumes them, to prepare us for the next. 

, Night Thoughts YOUNG. 

’T is sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. 

Burtal of the Dead KBBLE 

I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd, 
How sweet, how pa-ssing sweet is solitude ! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom 1 may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 

Retirenieut. COWPER 

Choice Friends. 

True happiness 

Consists not in the multitude of friends, 

But in the worth and choice. 

Cynthia's Revels < BFN Jonson, 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one lescntinent glows. 

fhad, Bool IX HdMKR, Pofe'i Trans. 

Statesman, yet fnond to truth ’ of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear ; 

Who broke no jiromise, served no private end. 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 

Epi \tle to Mr. Addison 1‘OPF 

Like the stained web that whitens in the sun. 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon. 

LallaRookh The Veiled Prophet of Khoraisau T MOOKk. 

Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

Epitaph on the lion S. Harcourt Popk. 

Though last, not least, in love ' 

yulius Cersar, Act lu. Sc. i. Shak. 1 SPkARR. 

Faithful Friends. 

Friendship above all ties does bind the heart ; 
And faith in friendship is the noblest part. 

Nenry V. EARL 01' ORRFRV 

Be kind to my remains ; and 0, deleiid, 

Against your judgment, your de]iarted friend ! 

kpiitle to Congre^te DRYDEN 

Summer Friends. 

0 summer friendship. 

Whose flattering leaves, that shadowed us in 
Our prosperity, wdth the least gust drop off 
In the autumn of adversity. 

The Maid ef Honor. MAS'UNGEa 

• La Bruyire, says Bartlett. 


ToHth and Age 
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Like summer friends, 

Flies of estate aud sunneshiue. 

ThtAnrmer, GLuRCE HuRBBRl. 

What the declinM is 

He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 

Troilus and Crtsstda, Act lU. Sc. j. SHAKESPEARE. 

Friends to be Shunned. 

The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 

And proves, by thumping on your back, 

His sense of your great meiit, 

Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon, or to bear it. 

On Friendihtp. COWPER 

Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet, — perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can 
send, 

Save, save, oh ’ save me fi om the Candid Friend f 

Ntw Morality GLOKGK CANNING 

FKlKNDhHlI’ AND LoVE. 

Friendsliip is constaiit in all other thiiigh, 

Save 111 the otfi(*e aim attairs of lovo. 

Much Ado about Nothms. Act ii. Sc, l SHAKESFbARl. 

If I speak to thee in Fi lendship’s name, 

Thou think’st I speak too coldly ; 

If I mention Love’s devoted flame. 

Thou say’st I speak too boldly. 

How Shall f Il'ool T. MOORE 

Friendship, like love, is but, a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 

’T is thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many rarely find a friend. 

The Hare and Many Frtendi . GAV. 

Quarrels of Fkiend.s. 

I have shot mine arrow o’er the house. 

And hurt my brother. 

Hamlet, Act v. St, 2 SHAKESPEARE. 

Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong. 

The Beggar's Overn, Act 11 Sc. 2 Gay. 


A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

IJtHltus Casar, Act iv. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Hospitality, 

1 Ve often wished that 1 had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden's end. 

Imitation of Horace, Book IL Sat 6. SWIFT 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

Odyssey, Book xv Translation of POPE. HOMBR 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

IVritten on a IVtndow of an Inn, SHENSTONF 

And do jis adversaries do in law, 

Stiive mightily, hut eat and dnnk as frieuds. 

Tnmtnyofthi Shrew, ict\ 9{ z SHAKhbPkAKi 

Sii, yon arc very welcome to our house • 

It must n])|>ear in other ways than words, 
Theietore I scant this breathing courtesy. 

The Menhant o/yemee. Art v Sc, i. SHAKESPEAK L 

Good Counsel. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

ItamU, Act U Sc 3 SlfAKESPl.ARL 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar * 

The frieinls thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

IIamlit,Ait\S<'\ SHAKFSPEARb 

Turn him, and see his threads : look if he be 
Friend to himself, that would lie friend to thee ; 
For that is fii-st required, a man be his own ; 

But he that ’s too much that is friend to none. 

Underwood. Ben JONSon. 

Lay this into your breast : 

Old friends, like old swords, still are trusted best 

Duchess o/Malfy. JOHN W&BsTER. 
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COMPLIMENT AND ADMIRATION. 


WHEN IN THE CHRONICLE OF WASTED 
TIME. 

SONNET CVI. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
1 see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely lights ^ 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

8o all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for they looked but with divining eyes. 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing ; 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to 
praise. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

0 MISTRESS MINE, 

FROM “TWELFTH NIGHT,” ACT II. SC. 3. 

0 MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming ? 

0, stay and hear ! your true-love ’s coming 
That can sing both high and low ; 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting. 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, — 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love ? *t is not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What ’s to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty, — 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth ’s a stuff will not endure. 

Shakespeare 


PORTIA’S PICTURE. 

FROM “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE," ACT III SC. ». 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion ? Here are severed lips, 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends : Here in her 
hairs 

The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men. 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes, | 


How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his. 
And leave itself unfurnished. 

SHAKESPEARE 


OLIVIA. 

FROM "TWELFTH NIGHT," ACT 1 SC. 5. 

Viola. ’T is beauty truly blent, whose red 
and white 

Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
I^ady, you are the cruel’st she alive. 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TO MISTRESS MARGARET HUSSEY. 

Merry Margaret, 

As midsummer flower, 

Gentle as falcon, 

Or hawk of the tower ; 

With solace and gladness. 

Much mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness ; 

So joyously, 

So maidenly. 

So womanly 
Her demeaning. 

In everything 
Far, far passing 
That I can indite, 

Or suffice to write. 

Of merry Margaret, 

As midsummer flower, 

Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower ; 

As patient and as still, 

And as full of good-will, 

As fair Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet Pomander, 

Good Cassander ; 

Stedfast of thought^ 

Well made, well wrought ; 

Far may be sought 
Ere you can find 
So courteous, so kind, 

As merry Margaret, 

This midsummer flower, 

Gentle as falcon, 

Or hawk of the tower. 

JOHN SKELTON. 
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THE FORWARD VIOLET THUS DID 
I CHIDE. 

SONNET XCIX. 

The forward violet thus did I chide : — 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet 
that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath ? the purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily 1 condemn^ for thy hand, 

And buds of maijoram had stolen thy hair : 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair ; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both. 
And to this robbery had annexed thy breath ; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 
But sweet or color it had stolen from thee. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THERE IS A GARDEN IN HER FACE. 

FROM “AN HOURE’S RECREATION IN MUSICKE,” l6o6. 

There is a garden in her face, 

Where roses and white lilies blow ; 

A heavenly paradise is that place. 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow ; 

There cherries grow that none may buy. 

Till cherry-npe themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Which when her lovely laughter shows. 

They look like rosebuds filled with snow ; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still, 

Hei brows like bended bows do stand, 
Thivatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacmd cherries to come nigh, 

Till chen*y-ripe themselves do cry. 

Richard Allison. 


MY SWEET SWEETING. 

PROM A MS. TEMP. HENRY VIII. 

Ah, my sweet sweeting ; 

My little pretty sweeting. 

My sweeting will 1 love wherever I go ; 

She is so pro|)er and pure. 

Full, steadfast, stable, and demure, 

Thera is none such, you may be sure, 
As my sweet sweeting. 


In all this world, as thinketh me. 

Is none so pleasant to my e’e, 

That 1 am glad so oft to see. 

As my sweet sweeting. 

When I behold my sweeting sweet. 

Her face, her hands, her minion feet, 
They seem to me there is none so mete^ 
As my sweet sweeting. 

Above all other praise must 1, 

And love my pretty pygsnye, 

For none 1 find so womanly 
As my sweet sweeting. 

ANONYMOUS. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 

SENT BY A YORKISH LOVER TO HIS LANCASTRIAN 
MISTRESS. 

If this fair rose offend thy sight. 

Placed in thy bosom bare, 

*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 

But if thy ruby lip it spy. 

As kiss it thou mayest deign, 

With envy pale ’t will lose its dye. 

And Yorkish turn again. 

ANONYMOUS. 


A VISION OF BEAUTY. 

It was a beauty that I saw, — 

So pure, so perfect, as the frame 
Of all the universe were lame 
To that one figure, could I draw. 

Or give least line of it a law : 

A skein of silk without a knot I 
A fair march made without a halt I 
A curious form without a fault ! 

A printed book without a blot ! 

All beauty ! — and without a spot 

BEN JONSON. 


GIVE PLACE, YE LOVERS. 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and bi'ags in vain ; 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, 1 dare well sayen, 

Thau doth the sun the candle-light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night 

And thereto hath a troth as just 
As had Peuelo^ie the fair ; 

For what she saith, ye may it trust, 

As it by writing sealed were : 
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And virtues hath she many mo' 

Than 1 with pen have skill to show. 

1 could rehearse, if that 1 would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 

When she had lost the perfect mould, 

The like to whom she could not paint : 
With wringing hands, how she did cry, 

And what she said, 1 know it aye. 

I know she swore with raging mind. 

Her kingdom only set apart, 

There was no loss by law of kind 
That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain ; 

**She could not make the like again.” 

Sith Nature thus gave her the praise, 

To be the chiefest work she wrought. 

In faith, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 
Than to compare, as ye have done, 

To match the candle with the sun. 

HENR's Howard, Earl of Surrfv. 


TO HIS MISTRESS, 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OP BOHEMIA. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

That iworly satisfy our eyes 

More by your number than your light, — 

You common people of the skies, 

What are you when the moon shall rise ’ 

You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 

Thinking your passions understood | 

By your weak accents, — what ’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purjde mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, — 

What are you when the rose is blown 

So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind : 

By virtue first, then choice, a queen,— 

Tell me, if she were not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind? 

Sir HENRY WOTTON 

CONSTANCY. 

Out upon it. 1 have loved 
Thme whole days together ; 

And am like to love three mote. 

If it prove fair weathei. 


Time shall moult away bis wings. 

Ere he shall discover ^ 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on ’t is, no pnuse 
Is due at all to me ; 

Love with me had made no stays, 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

And that very face. 

There liad been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 

SIR John suckling. 

— # — 

PHILLIS THE FAIR. 

On a hill there grows a flower, 

Fair befall the dainty sweet ’ 

By that flower there is a bower 
Whore the heavenly muses meet. 

In that bower there is a chair, 

Fnng^id all about with gold, 

Where doth sit the fairest fair 
That ever eye did yet behold. 

It is Phillis, fair and bright, 

She that is tlie shepherd’s joy, 

She that Venus did despite, 

And did blind her little boy. 

Who would not that face admire ? 

Who would not this saint adore ? 

Who would not this sight desire ? 
Though he thought to see no more. 

Thou that art the shepherd’s queen, 
Look upon thy love-sick swain , 

By thy comfort have been seen 
Dead men brought to life again. 

NICHOLAS BRETON 


PHILLIS IS MY ONLY JOY. 

Phillis is my only joy 
Faithless as the wind or seas ; 
Sometimes coming, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please. 

If with a frown 
1 am cast down, 

Phillis, smiling 
And beguiling. 

Makes me happier than before. 

Though, alas ! too late 1 find 
Nothing can her fancy fix ; 

Yet the 'moment slie is kind 
1 forgive her all her tricks ; 
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Which though 1 see, 

1 can’t get free ; 

She deceiving, 

I believing, 

What need lovers wish for more ? 

Sir Charles Sboley. 


GO, LOVELY ROSE. 

Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that ’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommeiided died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come for th. 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee , 

How small a pait of time they share, 

That ap. so wondrous sweet and lair. 

F.DMUND Waller. 

jTAN7A ADDFI) BY HFNRY KlRkE WHIIC. 

Yet, though thou lade, 

From thy dead leaves let fragrance i ise ; 

And teach the maid. 

That goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 
That virtue lives when beauty dies. 


ON A GIRDLE. 

That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this hath done. 

It was iny heaven’s extrcmest sphere, 

The pale which held that lovely deer : 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love. 

Did all within this circle move 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that 's good, and all that 's fair. 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round * 

EDMUNn Waller. 


DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE 
EYES. 

FROM “THE FOREST ” 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine , 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I ’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a dnnk divine , 

But might I ol Jove’s nectar sup, 

1 would not change foi thine. 

1 sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much hononng thee 
As giving it a Iiojhj that there 
It could not withered be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe . 

And seiit’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not ol itself but thee ' 

PHILOSTRATUS (Greek) '1 rans 
lanon of Ben Jonson. 


LOVE. 

FROM “THE MERCHANT OP VENICE,’ ACT III SC 3 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head I 
How ])egot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 

It IS engendeicd in the eyes, 

With gazing led , and fancy dies 
111 the cradle where it lies 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 

1 ’ll begin it, — ding, dong, bell. 
Ding, dong, bell. 

SHAKESPEARE 


TO A LADY ADMIRING HERSELF IN A 
LOOKING-GLASS. 

Fair lady, when you see the grace 
Of beauty in your looking-glass ; 

A stately forehead, smooth and high. 

And full of pnncely majesty ; 

A biwrkliug eye no gem so fair. 

Whose lustiv dims the Cyprian star ; 

A glorious cheek, divinely sweet, 

Wherein both roses kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods to kiss at any price ; 

You think no beauty is so rare 
That with your shadow might compaie ; 
That your refleetion is alone 
The thing that men most dote npan. 
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Madam» alas ! your glass doth lie, 

And yon are mucli deceived ; for 1 
A beauty know of richer grace 
(Sweet, be not angry), *tis your face. 
Hence, then, 0, learn more mild to be, 
And leave to lay your blame on me : 

If me your real substance move, 

When you so much your shadow love, 
Wise nature would not let your eye 
Look on her own bright mcgesty ; 

Which, had you once but gazed upon, 

You could, except yourself, love none : 
What then you cannot love, let me. 

That face 1 can, you cannot see. 

Now you have what to love, you ’ll say. 
What then is left for me, I pray t 
My face, sweet heart, if it please thee ; 
That which you can, I cannot see : 

So either love shall gain his due. 

Yours, sweet, in me, and mine in you. 

Thomas Randolph. 


WELCOME, WELCOME, DO I SING. 

Welcome^ welcome, do I sing, 

Far more welcome than the spring ; 

He that parteth from yon never 

Shall enjoy a spring forever. 

Love, that to the voice is near. 

Breaking from your ivory pale. 

Need not walk abroad to hear 
The delightful nightingale. 

Welcome, welcome, then I sing, etc. 

Love, that still looks on your eyes. 
Though the winter have begun 
To benumb our arteries. 

Shall not want the summer’s sun. 

Welcome, welcome, then I sing, etc. 

Love, that still may see your cheeks. 
Where all rareness still reposes, 

Is a fool if e’er he seeks 
Other lilies, other roses. 

Welcome, welcome, then I sing, etc. 

Love, to whom your soft lip yields, 

And perceives your breath iu kissing. 
All the odors of the fields 
Never, never shall be missing. 

William Browne. 

WHENAS IN SILKS MY JULIA GOES. 

Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 

Then, then, me thinks, how sweetly flowes 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free, 

0 how that glittering taketh me ! 

R. Herrick. 


A VIOLET IN HER HAIR. 

A VIOLET in her lovely hair, 

A rose upon her bosom fair ! 

But 0, her eyes 
A lovelier violet disclose. 

And her ripe lij^s the sweetest rose 
That ’s ’neath the skies. 

A lute beneath her graceful hand 
Breathes music forth at her command ; 

But still her tongue 
Far richer music calls to birth 
Than all the minstrel power on earth 
Can give to song. 

And thus she moves in tender light, 

The purest ray, where all is blight. 
Serene, and sweet ; 

And sheds a graceful influence round. 
That hallows e'en the very ground 
Beneath her feet ! 

CHARLES SWAIN* 


THE TRIBUTE. 

No splendor ’neath the sky’s proud dome 
But serves her for familiar wear ; 

The far-fetched diamond finds its home 
Flashing and smouldering in her hair ; 
For her the seas their pearls reveal ; 

Art and strange lands her pomp supply 
With purple, chrome, and cochineal, 
Ochre, and lapis lazuli ; 

The worm its golden woof presents ; 

Whatever runs, flies, dives, or delves, 
All dolf for her their ornaments. 

Which suit her better than themselves ; 
And all, by this their power to give 
Proving her right to take, proclaim 
Her beauty’s clear prerogative 
To profit so by Eden’s blame. 

Coventry Patmore. 

» — 

THE COMPLIMENT. 

I DO not love thee for that fair 
Rich fan of thy most curious hair ; 
Though the wires thereof be dmwn 
Finer than the threads of lawn. 

And are softer than the leaves 
On which the subtle spider weaves. 
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1 do not love thee for those flowers 
Growing on thy cheeks, — love’s bowers ; 
Though such cunning them hath spread, 
None can paint them white and red : 
Love’s golden arrows thence are shot, 

Yet for them I love thee not. 

I do not love thee for those soft 
Red coral lips 1 ’ve kissed so oft ; 

Nor teeth of pearl, the double guard 
To speech whence music still is heard. 
Though from those lips a kiss being taken 
Might tyrants melt, and death awaken. 

I do not love thee, 0 my fairest, 

For that richest, for that rarest 
Silver pillar, which stands under 
Thy sound head, that globe of wonder ; 
Though that neck be whiter far 
Than towers of polished ivory are. 

THOMAS CAREW. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

Give place, ye ladies, and begone, 
Boast not yourselves at all : 

For here at hand approacheth one 
Whose face will stain you all. 

The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone : 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. 

In each of her two crystal eyes 
Smileth a naked boy : 

It would you all in heart suffice 
To see that lamp of joy. 

1 think Nature hath lost the mould 
Where she her shape did take ; 

Or else I doubt if Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 

In life she is Diana chaste. 

In truth Penelope ; 

In word and eke in deed steadfast : 
What will you more we say ? 

If all the world were sought so far, 
Who could find such a wight ? 

Her beauty twinkleth like a star 
Within the frosty night. 

Her rosial color comes and goes 
With such a comely grace. 

More ruddier too than in the rose. 
Within her lovely face. 


At Bacchus’ feast none shall her meet. 
Nor at no wanton play, 

Nor gazing in an open street. 

Nor gadding as astray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mixt with shamefastness ; 

All vice she doth wholly refuse, 

And hateth idleness. 

0 Lord ! it is a world to see 
How virtue can repair 
And deck in her such honesty. 

Whom Nature made so fair ! 

How might I do to get a graffe 
Of this unspotted tree ? 

For all the rest are plain but chaff, 
Which seem good com to be. 

Thomas heywood. 


ROSALINK 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines : 

Of selfsame color is her hair. 

Whether unfolded, or in twines : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 

The gods do fear whenas they glow. 

And I do tremble when I think 
Heigh-ho, would .she were mine ! 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora’s face. 

Or hke the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus’ smiling looks doth grace : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbor nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprisoned lies 
To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacr^ eyes ; 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her paps are centres of delight, 

Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame, 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same : 
Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 
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With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue. 

Her body every way is fed. 

Yet soft ill touch and sweet in view : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ’ 

Nature herself her shape admires ; 

The gods are wounded in her sight ; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Then muse not, Nymphs, though T bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 

Since for a fair there *8 fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine ; 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Heigh-ho, my heart ’ would God that she were 
mine * 

THOMAS LODGE. 

BELINDA. 

FllOM THE “ RAPE OF THE LOCK." 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore, 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those : 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends ' 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet, graceful ease, and sweetness void of pnde. 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 
If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you ’ll forget them all. 

alexanufr Pope. 

TO A LADY, WITH SOME PAINTED 
FLOWERS. 

Flowers to the fair : to you these flowers I bring. 
And strive to greet you with an earlier spring. 
Flowers sweet, and gay, and delicate like you ; 
Emblems of innocence, and beauty too. 

With flowers the Gi*aces bind their yellow hair. 
And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 
Flowers, the sole luxury which nature knew, 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew. 

To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigned , | 

The sheltenng oak resists the stormy wind, 

The tougher yew repels invading foes. 

And the tall pine for future navies grows * 

But this soft family to cares unknown. 

Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart. 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these ; 

Your best, your sweetest empire is — to please. 

Anna L^ctitia Barbauld. 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an imago gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrov s, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, team, and smilea 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death 
The reason firm, the temjierate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To w'arn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spint still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light. 

William Wordsworth, 


THE ROSE OF THE WORLD. 

Lo, when the Lord made north and soutli. 
And suii and moon ordainM, he. 

Forth bringing each by word of mouth 
In order of its dignity, 

Did man from the crude clay express 
By sequence, and, all else decreed, 

He formed the woman ; nor might less 
Than Sabbath such a work succeed. 

And still with favor singled out, 

Man'ed less than man by mortal fall, 
Her disposition is devout, 

Her countenance angelical 
No faithless thought her instinct shroudsi 
But fancy checkem settled sense, 

Like alteration of the clouds 
On noonday’s azure permanence. 
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Pnre coorteay, composure, ease, 

Declare affections nobly fixed, 

And impulse sprung from due degrees 
Of sense and spirit sweetly mixed. 

Her modesty, her chiefest grace, 

The cestus clasping Venus’ side, 

Is potent to deject the face 
Of him who would affront its pride. 

Wrong dares not in her presence speak, 

Nor spotted thought its taint disclose 
Under the protest of a cheek 
Outbragging Nature’s boast, the rose. 

In mind and manners how discreet ! 

How artless in her very art ’ 

How candid in discourse ! how sweet 
The concord of her lips and heart ! 

How (not to call true instinct’s bent 
And woman’s very nature harm). 

How amiable and innocent 
Her pleasure in her power to charm ! 

How humbly careful to attract, 

Though crowned with all the soul desires, 
Connubial aptitude exact, 

Diversity that never tires ! 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 

SONG. 

The shape alone let others prize, 

The features of the fair : 

I look for spirit in her eyes, 

And meaning in her air. 

A damask cheek, an ivory arm. 

Shall ne’er my wishes win : 

Give me an animated foim. 

That speaks a mind within. 

A fSEu:e where awful honor shines. 

Where sense and sweetness move. 

And angel innocence refines 
The tenderness of love. 

These are the soul of beauty’s frame ; 

Without whose vital aid 
Unfinished all her features seem. 

And all her roses dead. 

But ah ! where both their charms unite. 
How perfect is the view, 

With every image of delight. 

With graces ever new : 

Of power to charm the greatest woe. 

The wildest rage control. 

Diffusing mildness o*er the brow, 

And npturs through the souL 


Their power but faintly to express 
All language must despair , 

But go, behold Arpasia’s face. 

And read it perfect there. 

Mark AKENbiDh. 


SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. 

She is not fair to outward view. 

As many maidens be ; 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me : 

0, then I saw her eye was bright, — 

A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her looks are coy and cold ; 

To mine they ne’er reply ; 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye : 

Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are I 

Hartley Coleridge 


A HEALTH. 

I FILL this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 

’T is less of earth than heaven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, 

Like those of morning birds. 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words ; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 

And from her lips each flows. 

As one may see the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours ; 

Her feelings have tlie fragrancy. 

The freshness of young flowers ; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 

So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns, — 
The idol of past years ! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain. 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain ; 
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Bat memory, such as mine of her, 

So very much endears, 

When det^ is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be lifers, but hers. 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paisgon. 

Her health ! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name. 

Edward Coats Pinknby. 


SHE WATiKS IN BEAUTY. 

** HEBREW MELODIES.** 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that ’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes, 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o'er her face, 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent, — 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 

Byron. 


A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Sleep on ! and dream of Heaven awhile ! 

Though shut so close thy laughing eyes. 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile, 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs. 

Ah ! now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o’er her neck of snow ; 

Ah ' now she murmurs, now slie speaks, 
What most I wish, and fear, to know. 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps ! 

Her fair hands folded on her breast ; 

— And now, how like a saint i^e sleeps t 
A seraph in the realms of nstl 


Sleep on secure ! Above control. 

Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee ; 
And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary ! 

SAMUEL Rogers. 


0, FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS! 

0, FAIREST of the rural maids ! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 

Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky. 

Were all that met thine infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Weie ever in the sylvan wild. 

And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks , 

Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot unpressed. 

Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 

The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 

William Cullkn Bryant. 


HER LIKENESS. 

A OIRI., who has so many wilful ways 
She would have caused Job’s patience to for 
sake him ; 

Yet is so rich in all that ’s girlhood’s praise. 

Did Job himself upon her goodness gaze, 

A little better she would surely make him. 

Yet is this girl I sing in naught uncommon. 

And very far from angel yet, I trow. 

Her faults, her sweetnesses, are purely human ; 

Yet she’s more lovable as simple woman 
Than any one diviner that I know. 

Therefore I wish that she may safely keep 
This womanhede, and change not, only grow : 

From maid to matron, youth to age, may creep. 

And in perennial bless^ess, still reap 
On every hand of that which she doth sow. 

DINAH Maria Mulock Craix. 
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I FEAR THY KISSES. GENTLE MAIDEN. 

I FEAE thy kisses, gentle maiden ; 

Thou needest not fear mine ; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burden thine. 

I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion ; 

Thou needest not fear mine ; 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 

The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts without caring who feels ’em ; 
But the soft eye of blue, 

Though it scatter wounds too, 

Is much better pleased when it heals ’em ! 
Dear Fanny ! 

The black eye may say, 

“ Come and worship my ray ; 

By adoring, perhaps you may move me ! ” 
But the blue eye, half hid, 

Says, from under its lid, 

** I love, and am yours, if you love me ! ” 
Dear Fanny ! 

Then tell me, 0 why. 

In that lovely blue eye, 

Not a charm of its tint I discover ; 

Or why should you wear 
The only blue pair 
That ever said “ No ” to a lover ? 

Dear Fanny ! 

Thomas Moore. 


LET THE TOAST PASS. 

FROM *' THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL." 

Here ’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here ’s to the widow of fifty ; 

Here *s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 

And here 's to the housewife that 's thrifty. 

Let the toast pass, 

Drink to the lass, 

1 ’ll warrant she ’ll pixive a,n excuse for the glass. 

Here 's to the charmer whose dimples we prize, 
Now to the maid who has none, sir ; 

Here 's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes. 

And here ’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 

Let the toast pass, etc. 


Here ’s to the maid with a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that ’s as brown as a berry ; 
Here ’s to the wife with a face full of woe. 
And now to the damsel that ’s merry. 

Let the toast pass, etc. 

For let 'em be clumsy, or let 'em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
So All up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim. 
And let us e'en toast them together. 

Let the toast pass, etc. 
Richard Brinsley Sherioail 


MY LITTLE SAINT. 

I CARE not, though it be 

By the preciser sort thought popery : 

We poets can a license show 
For everything we do. 

Hear, then, my little saint ! I 'll pray to thee. 

If now thy happy mind. 

Amidst its various joys, can leisure And 
To attend to anything so low 
As what I say or do. 

Regard, and be what thou wast ever, — kind. 

Let not the blest above 

Engross thee quite, but sometimes hither rove ; 
Fain would I thy sweet image see. 

And sit and talk with thee ; 

Nor is it curiosity, but love. 

Ah ! what delight 't would be, 

Wouldst thou sometimes by stealth converse with 
me ! 

How should I thy sweet commune prize, 
And other joys despise ! 

Come, then ! I ne'er was yet denied by thee 

I would not long detain 

Thy soul from bliss, nor keep thee here in pain ; 
Nor should thy fellow-saints e’er know 
Of thy escape below : 

Before thou 'rt missed, thou shouldst return again. 

Sure, heaven must needs thy love. 

As well as other qualities, improve : 

Come, then ! and recreate my sight 
With rays of thy pure lij^t ; 

’T will cheer my eyes more than the lamps abova 

But if Fate 's so severe 

As to conAne thee to thy blissful sphere, 

(And by thy absence I shall know 
Whether thy state be so.) 

Live happy, and be mindful of me there. 

JOHN NORRIS 
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A GOLDEN GIRL. 

Lucy is a golden girl ; 

But a man, a vian^ should woo her ! 

They who seek her shrink aback, 

When they should, like storms, pursue her. 

All her smiles are hid in light ; 

All her hair is lost in splendor ; 

But she hath the eyes of Night 
And a heart that 's over-tender. 

Yet the foolisli suitors fly 
(Is H excess of dread or duty ?) 

From the starlight of her eye, 

Leaving to neglect her beauty I 

Men by fifty seasons tauglit 
Leave her to a young beginner. 

Who, without a second thought, 

Whispers, wooes, and straight must win her. 

Lucy is a golden gil l » 

Toast her in a goblet brimming • 

May the man that wins her wear 
On his heart the Rose of Women ! 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER {Barty ComwoB)^ 


THE MILKING-MAID. 

The year stood at its equinox. 

And bluff the North was blowing, 

A bleat of lambs came from the flocks, 
Green haidy things were growing ; 

I met a maid witli shining locks 
Where milky kine were lowing. 

She wore a kerchief on her neck. 

Her bare arm showed its dimple, 
Her apron spread without a speck. 

Her air was frank and simple. 

She milked into a wooden pail, 

And sang a country ditty, — 

An innocent fond lovers’ talc, 

That was not wise nor witty, 
Pathetically rustical, 

Too pointless for the city. 

She kept in time without a beat. 

As true as church-bell ringers, 
Unless she tapped time with her feet, 
Or squeezed it with her fingers ; 

Her clear, unstudied notes were sweet 
As many a practised singer’s. 

I stood a minute out of sight, 

Stood silent for a minute. 

To eye the pail, and creamy white 
The frothing milk within it, — 


To eye the comely milking-maid, 

Herself so fresh and creamy. 

“ Good day to you ! " at last I said ; 

She turned her head to see me. 

“ Good day ! ” she said, with lifted head ; 
Her eyes looked soft and dreamy. 

And all the while she milked and milked 
The grave cow heavy-laden • 

I’ve seen grand ladies, plumed and silked, 
But not a sweeter maiden ; 

But not a sweeter, fiesher maid 
Than this in homely cotton, 

Whose pleasant face and silky braid 
I have not yet forgotten 

Seven springs have passed since then, as 1 
Count with a sober sorrow ; 

Seven springs have come and passed me by, 
x\nd spring sets in to moiTow. 

1 ’ve half a mind to shake myself 
Free, just for once, from London, 

To set my work upon the shelf, 

And leave it done or undone ; 

To run down by the early train. 

Whirl down with shriek and whistle, 
And feel the bluff north blow again, 

And mark the sprouting thistle 
Set up on waste patch of the lane 
Its green and tender bristle ; 

Anti spy the scarce-blown violet banks, 
(Msp primrose-leaves and others, 

And watch the lambs leap at their pranks. 
And butt their jwitient mothers. 

Alas ! one point in all my plan 
My serious thoughts demur to • 

Seven years have passed for maid and man, 
Seven years have passed for her too. 

Perhaps my rose is over-blown, 

Not rosy, or too rosy ; 

Perhaps in farm-hous^ of her own 
Some husband keeps her cosy, 

Where I should show a face unknown, — 
Good-by, my wayside posy ! 

Christina Georgina RosijEtt 

AT THE CHURCH GATE. 

Although I enter not, 

Yet round about the apoi 
Ofttimea I hover ; 

And near the sacred gate 
With longing eyes I wait. 
Expectant of her. 
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The minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout, 

And noise and humming ; 

They 've hushed the minster Ml ; 

The organ ’gins to swell ; 

She ’s coming, coming ! 

My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast, 

And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast ; 

She comes, — - she ’s here, she ’s past ’ 
May Heaven go with her ’ 

Kneel undisturbed, fair saint ! 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly ; 

I will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 

Lingering a minute. 

Like outcast spirits, who wait, 

And see, through heaven’s gate, 

Angels within it. 

William makcpsace Thackeray. 


SWEET, BE NOT PROUD, 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes, 
Which starlike sparkle in their skies ; 

Nor be you proud that you can see 
All hearts your captives, youra yet free. 

Be you not proud of that rich hair. 

Which wantons with the lovesick air , 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty ’s gone. 

KORERl HLKRKK. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Here is one leaf I'eserved for me. 

From all thy sweet memorials fi'ee ; 

And here my simple song might tell 
The feelings thou must guess so well. 
But could I thus, within thy mind, 

One little vacant comer find, 

Where no impression yet is seen, 

Where no memorial yet has been, 

0, it should be my sweetest cai'e 
To write my name forever there ! 

T. MOORB. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Compliments. 

Where none admire, ’t is useless to excel ; 
Where none are beaux, ’t is vain to be a belle. 

Stoltloquy on a Beauty tn tkf Country. LORD Lyttleton 

That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue ho cannot win a woman. 

Two Centiemen of t'erona. Act iii. Sc. i. ShaKPSPFARP 


M’^oman. 

And when a lady ’a in the case, 

You know all other things give place. 

The Hare and Many Friends J Cay 

0 woman ' lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been bnites without you. 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you ; 

There ’s in you all that we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

> Venice Preserved, Act i. Sc I T Otway. 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are tlie books, the arts, the Academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 

Ijwe's Labor lost, Activ Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE. 


Personal Charms. 

Such was Zuleika ! such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmarked by her alone ; 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breatMng from her face, 
The heart whose softness harmonized the wholes 
And oh I that eye was in itself a Soul. 

Brute HT Abydos, Cant 1, Byron. 

Is she not passing fair 'f 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Activ Sc 4 SHAKESPhARh 

And she is fair, and fairer than that word. 

Merchant of Venice, Act i. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE 

There ’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Gootl things will strive to dwell with ’t. 

The Tempest, Acti Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE. 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

As You /.the It, Act i. Sc. 3. SkakBSPEARE 

Here ’s metal more attractive. 

Hamlet, ActH\ Sc. a. 


SHAKFSPPARB 
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She is pretty to walk with, 
i nd witty to talk with, 

And pleasant, too, to tJ^k on. 

Brmturait, Acflu SIR J. SUCKLING. 

But from the hoop’s bewitching round, 

Her very shoe has power to wound. 

BmUes Tkt S/uUr mnd ttu Btt, E. MOORB. 

We call it only pretty Fanny’s way. 

An Ekgy tc an Old Beauty, T. PARNELL. 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

As Yen Uke Jt, Act lU. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Angels listen when she speaks : 

She ’s my delight, all mankind’s wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break. 

Should we live one day asunder. 

Ssn^. Earl of Rochester. 


Impartial Affection. 

How happy could 1 be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away. 

Beggads Opera, Act iL Sc. a. j. CAY. 

Had sighed to many, though he loved but one. 

CksUU HaroUts PUgnmage, Cant, i. BYRON. 


COMPUMENTS FROM NATURE. 

0, thou art fairer than the evening air. 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

Faustus Marlowe 

When he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night. 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

Bemee and yuhet. Act iii. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 

The shooting-stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

The Ntgkt Ptece te Julia. R. HERRICK. 

The sweetest garland to the sweetest maid. 

To a Lady. toUk a Present rfFkfsoers, T. TlCKBLL. 


When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' th* sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that. 

IVtnteds TaU, Act iv. Sc. 4. SHAKESPBARK 

Some asked me where the Rubies grew. 

And nothing I did say. 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia, 

The Rock qf Rubies, and the Quame nf Pearls, R HBKRICK 

Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry. 

Full and fair ones, — Come and buy ; 

If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer, there. 

Where my Julia’s lips do smile, 

There *s the land, or cherry-isle. 

Cherry Rtpe. R HERRICK 

Except 1 be by Sylvia in the night. 

There is no music in the nightingale. 

Tw Gentlemen Verona, Act iii. Sc, 1. SHAKESPEARE. 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Sonnet XVII I. SH AK BSPE A R B. 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away. 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 

The Bride iff Abydos, Cant. ii. BYRON. 


The Poet’s Admiration. 

That eagle’s fate and mine are one. 

Which, on the shaft that made him die. 
Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

To a Lxuly singing a Song qf his Composing. £. WALLER. 

Is she not more than painting can express. 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love ? 

The Fair Penitent, Act iti. Sc 1. N. ROWB. 

’T is sweeter for thee despairing. 

Than aught in the world beside, — Jessy ! 

Jessy. Burns. 

Flattery. 

Banish all compliments but single truth. 

Faithful Sh^herdess. BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
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LOVE. 


IF IT BE TRUE THAT ANY BEAUTEOUS 
THING. 

If it be true that any beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of niau 
From earth to God, the eternal fount of all, 

Such I believe my love ; for as in her 
So fair, in whom 1 all besides forget, 

1 view the gentle work of her Creator, 

1 have no care for any other thing, 

Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 

Since the eflFect is not of my own power, 

If the soul doth, by nature tempted forth, 
£namoi*ed through the eyes. 

Repose upon the eyes which it resembleth, 

And tlirongh them riseth to the Primal l.ove. 

As to its end, and honors in admiring ; 

For who adoi’es the Maker needs must love his 
work. 

Michael Angelo (luhan). Translation 
of J. E. TAYLOR. 


SONNET. 

Muses, that sing Love’s sensual empiric, 

And lovers kindling your enraged hi'es 
At Cupid’s bonfires buiming in the eye, 

Blown with the empty breath of vain desires ; 
You, that prefer the painted cabinet 
Before the wealthy jewels it doth store ye. 
That all your joys in dying figures set. 

And stain the living substance of your glory ; 
Abjure those joys, abhor their memory ; 

And let my love the honored subject be 
Of love and honor’s complete histoiy ! 

Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The majesty and riches of the mind. 

That dwell in darkness ; for your god is blind. 

George chapuan. 


THE MIGHT OF ONE FAIR FACE. 

The might of one fair face sublimes my love. 
For it hath weaned my heart from low desires ; 
Nor death I heed, nor puigatorial fires. 

Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 

Instructs me in the bliss that saints appiove ; 
For 0, how good, how beautiful, must be 
The God that made so good a thing as thee. 

So fair an image of the heavenly Dove ! 


Forgive me if I cannot turn away 
From those sweet eyes that are my earthly 
heaven, 

For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempt my footsteps to the upward way ; 

And if 1 dwell too fondly in thy sight, 

I live and love in God’s peculiar light. 

MICHAEL Angelo (Italian) TranUation 
of J. E. Taylor 


WERE I AS BASE AS IS THE LOWLY 
PLAIN. 

Were I as base as is the lowly plsin. 

And you, my I^ove, as high as heaven above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me your humble 
swain 

Ascend to heaven, in honor of my Love. 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the main. 
Wheresoe’er you were, with you my Love should 
go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies. 
My love should shine on you like to the sun, 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 
Till heaven waxed blind, and till the world were 
done. 

Wheresoe’er I am, below, or else above you, 
Wheresoe’er you are, my heart shall truly love 
you. 

Joshua Sylvester. 


LIGHT. 

The night has a thousand eyns, 

The day but one ; 

Yet. the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The ihind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one ; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When its love is done, 

Francis w. Bouroujjori 
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LOVE IS A SICKNESS. 

Love is s sickness full of woes, 

All remedies refusing ; 

A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 

Why so? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind, 

Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 

Why so? 

Mote we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

SAMUEL Daniel. 


PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 

In the merry month of May, 

In a mom by break of day. 

With a troop of damsels playing 
Forth I rode, forsooth, a-maying. 

When anon by a woodside, 

Where as May was in his pride, 

1 espiM, all alone, 

PhiUida and Goiydon. 

Much ado there was, God wot ! 

He would love and she would not : 

She said, “ Never man was true 
He says, “ None was false to you.” 

He said he had loved her long ; 

She says, ** Love sliould have no wrong.” 

Gorydon he would kiss her then. 

She says, ** Maids must kiss no men 
Till they do for good and alL” 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness, truth 
Never loved a tnier youth. 

Thus, with many a pretty oath. 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, — 

Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse, — 

Love, which had been long deluded, 

Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 

And PhiUida, with garlands gay. 

Was made the lady of the May. 

NICHOLAS BRETON. 


LOVE SCORNS DEGREES. 

PROM **THB MOUNTAIN OP THE LOVERS." 

Love scorns degrees ; the low he lifteth high. 
The high he draweth down to that &ir plain 
Whereon, in his divine equality. 

Two loving hearts may meet, nor meet in vain ; 
'Gainst such sweet levelling Custom cries RmRin, 
But o'er its harshest utterance one bland sigh. 
Breathed passion-wise, doth mount victorious 
still. 

For Love, earth's lord, must have his lordly will. 

Paul U. Hayne. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE KING. 

Ah ! what is love ? It is a pretty thing, 

As sweet unto a shepherd as a king. 

And sweeter too ; 

For kings have cares that wait upon a crown, 
And cares can make the sweetest face to frown : 
Ah then, ah then. 

If country loves such sweet desires gain. 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain 

His flocks are folded ; he comes home at niglit 
As meity as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too ; 

For kings bethink them what the state require. 
Where shepherds, careless, carol by the fire : 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain t 

He kisseth first, then sits as blithe to eat 
His cream and curd as doth the king his meat, 
And bUther too ; 

For kings have often fears when they sup. 
Where shepherds dread no poison in their cup : 
Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Upon his couch of straw he sleeps as sound 
As doth the king upon his beds of down. 

More sounder too ; 

For cares cause kings full oft their sleep to spill, 
Whem weary shrtpherds lie and snort their fill : 
Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Thus with his wife he spends the year as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or syth, 

And blither too ; 
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For kings have wars and broils to take in liand» 
When shepherds langh, and love upon the land ; 
Ah then, ah then, 

If countiy loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain I 

ROBBRT GRBBNB. 

TELL ME, MY HEART, IF THIS BE 
LOVE. 

When Delia on the plain appears, 

Awed by a thousand tender feaie, 

1 would approach, but dai*e not move ; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

Whene’er she speaks, my ravished ear 
No other voice than hers can hear ; 

No other wit but hers approve ; — 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

If she some other swain commend. 

Though I was once his fondest friend. 

His instant enemy I prove ; — 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before. 

The clearest spring, the shadiest grove ; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

When fond of power, of beauty vain, 

Her nets she spread for every swain, 

I strove to hate, but vainly strove ; — 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

George, Lord Lyttelton. 

MY TRUE-LOVE HATH MY HEART. 

My tnie-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

By just exchange one to the otlier given • 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss. 

Them never was a better bargain driven . 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 

1 cherish his because in me it bides : 

My true-love hath my heart, and 1 have his. 

Sir Philip Sidney 

I SAW TWO CLOUDS AT MORNING. 

I SAW two clouds at morning, 

Tinged by the rising sun, 

And in the dawn they floated on. 

And mingled into one ; 

1 thought that morning cloud was blest, 

It moved so sweetly to the west 


1 saw two summer currents 
Flow smoothly to theii* meeting. 

And join their course, with silent force, 

In peace each other greeting ; 

Calm was their course through bonks of giceit, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 

Such be your gentle motion. 

Till life's last pulse shall beat , 

Like summer's beam, and summer’s stream, 
Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where stunus shall cease, 

A purer sky, where all is peace. 

John Gardiner Calkins Brainard. 


THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 

It was a friar of orders gray 
Walked forth to tell his beads ; 

And he met with a lady fair 
Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 

“ Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar ; 

I pray thee tell to me. 

If ever at yon holy slirine 
My true-love thou didst see.” 

“ And how should I know your true-love 
From many another one ? ” 

“ 0, by his cockle hat, and staff. 

And by his sandal shoon. 

“ But chiefly by his face and mien, 

That were so fair to view ; 

His flaxen locks tliat sweetly curled, 

And eyes of lovely blue.” 

“ 0 lady, he is dead and gone ! 

I^y, he 's dead and gone ’ 

And at his bead a gi^een grass turf, 

And at his heels a stone. 

“ Within these holy cloisters long 
He languished, and he died. 

Lamenting of a lady’s love. 

And 'plaining of her pride. 

** Here boro him barefaced on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall, 

And many a tear bedewed his grave 
Within yon kirkyard wall.” 

” And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ? 

And art thou dead and gone ? 

And didst thou die for love of me ? 

Bi’eak, cruel heart of stone 1 ” 
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** 0, weep not, lady, weep not so ; 

Some ghostly comfort seek ; 

Let not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 

Nor tears bedew thy cheek.’* 

** 0, do not, do not, holy friai, 

My sorrow now wprove ; 

For 1 have lost the sweetest youth 
That e’er won lady’s love. 

** And now, alas ! for thy sad loss 
I ’ll evermore weep and sigh ; 

For thee 1 only wished to live, 

For thee 1 wish to die.” 

“ Weep no more, lady, weep no more. 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 

For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 

“ Our joys as wingfed dreams do fly ; 

Why then should sorrow last ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 

Grieve not for wliat is past.” 

** 0, say not so, thou holy friar ; 

I pray thee, say not so ; 

For since my true-love died for me, 

*T is meet my tears should flow. 

** And will he never come again ? 

Will he ne’er come again ? 

Ah, no ! he is dead, and laid in his grave, 
Forever to remain. 

“ His cheek was redder than the rose ; 

The comeliest youth was he ! 

But he is dead and laid in his grave : 

Alas, and woe is me ! ” 

“ Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more, 

Mon were deceivers ever : 

One foot on sea and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

** Hadst thou been fond, he had been false, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 

Since summer trees were leafy.” 

•* Now say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so ; 

My love he had the truest heart, 

0, he was ever true ! 

“ And art thou dead, thou much -loved youth, 
And didst thou die for me ? 

Then farewell home ; for evermore 
A pilgrim 1 will be. 


“ But first upon my true-love’s grave 
My weary limbs 1 ’ll lay, 

And thrice 1 'll kiss the green-grass turf 
That wraps his breathless clay.” 

“ Yot stay, fair lady ; rest awhile 
Beneath this cloister wall ; 

The cold wind thi-ough the hawthorn blows, 
And drizzly rain doth fall.” 

“ 0, stay me not, thou holy friar, 

0, stay me not, I pray ; 

No diizzly rain that falls on me 
Can wash my fault away.” 

“Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And diy those jiearly tears ; 

For see, beneath this gown of gray 
Thy own true-love appears. 

“ Here forced by grief and hopeless love, 
These holy weeds 1 sought ; 

And here, amid these lonely walls. 

To end my days 1 thought. 

“ But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet passed away. 

Might 1 still hope to win thy love. 

No longer would I stay.” 

“ Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart ; 

For since I have found thee, lovely youth. 
We nevermore will part,” 

Adapted from old ballads by THOMAb FEKCY 


THE HERMIT. 

FROM "THE VICAR OF WAkEFIF.LD.- 

“ Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale. 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

“For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem lengthening as I go.” 

“Forbear, my son,” the Hermit cries, 
“To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

“ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my poilion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 
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** Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate*er my oell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 

**No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

“ But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

“Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego; 
All earth-bom cares are wrong : 

Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 
His gentle accents fell : 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighboring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master’s care : 

The wicket, opening with a latch. 
Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest. 

The Hermit trimmed his little fire, 

And cheered his pensive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable store, 

And gayly pressed and smiled ; 

And, skilled in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups on the hearth ; 

The cracklbg fagot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied. 

With answering care opprest : 

•‘And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 
“The sorrows of thy breast ? 


“ From better habitations spumed. 
Reluctant dost thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendship unreturaed, 

Or unregarded love ? 

“ Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things 
More tnfling still than they. 

“ And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

And leaves the wretch to weep? 

“And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair one’s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To waim the turtle’s nest. 

“ For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sex,” he said ; 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His lovelorn guest betrayed. 

Surf>rised, he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colors o’er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in all her charms. 

“ And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“ Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

“ But let a maid thy pity share. 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

“ My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was marked as mine, — 
He had but only me. 

“To win me from his tjender arms, 
Unnumbered suitors came ; 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt, or feigned, a flame. 

“ Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proflTers strove : 

Among the rest young Edwin bowed. 

But never talked of love. 
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** In humble, amplest habit clad, 

No wealth or power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

** And when beside me in the dale 
He carolled lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale 
And music to the grove. 

'^The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refined, 

Gould naught of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

** The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me ^ 
Their constancy was mine. 

“ For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain : 

“ Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

“But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; 

1 'll seek the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where he lay. 

“And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I *11 lay me down and die ; 

'T was so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I.’* 

“Forbid it. Heaven !” the Hermit cried, 
And clasped her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide, 

'T was Edwin’s self that pressed. 

“ Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here. 
Restored to love and thee. 

“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life, — my all that ’s mine ? 

“ No, never from this hour to part. 

We '11 live and love so true : 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 

Oliver Goldsmith. 


ON LOVE. 

Thbrb is no worldly pleasure here below, 
Which by experience doth not folly prove ; 

But among all the follies that I know, 

The sweetest folly in the world is love : 

But not that passion which, with fools’ consent 
Above the reason bears imperious sway. 

Making their lifetime a perpetual Lent, 

As if a man were born to fast and pray. 

No, that is not the humor 1 approve, 

As either yielding pleasui'e or promotion ; 

I like a mild and lukewarm zeal in love, 
Although 1 do not like it in devotion ; 

For it has no coherence with my creed, 

To think that lovers die as they pretend ; 

If all that say they dy had dy’d indeed. 

Sure, long ere now the w orld had had an end. 

Besides, we need not love but if we please. 

No destiny can force men’s disposition ; 

And how can any die ol that disease 
Whereof himself may be his own physician ? 

But some seem so distracted of their wits, 

That I w’ould think it but a venial sin 

To take some of those innocents that sits 
In Bedlam out, and put some lovers in. 

Yet some men, rather than incur the slandei 
Of true apostates, will false martyrs prove, 

But I am neither Iphis nor Leander, , 

I ’ll neither drown nor hang myself for love. 

Methinks a wise man’s actions should be such 
As always yield to reason's best advice ; 

Now, for to love too Lttle or too much 
Are both extreams, and all extreams are vice. 

Yet have I been a lover by re])ort, 

Yea I have dy’d for love, as others do; 

But, praised be God, it was in such a sort, 

That I revived within an hour or two. 

Thus have I lived, thus have 1 loved till now, 
And find no reason to repent me yet ; 

And whosoever otherways will do. 

His courage is as little as his wit. 

Sir Robert Anon 


MY CHOICE. 

Shall I tell you whom I love ? 

Hearken then awhile to me ; 
And if such a woman move 
As I now shall veirify, 

Be assured ’t is she or none, 
That 1 love, and love alone. 

Nature did her so much right 
As she scorns the help of art. 
In 08 many virtues dight 
As e’er yet embraced a heart. 





PERFUME. 

What gift for passionate lovers shall we find ? 
Not flowers nor books of verse suffice for me, 
Nor splinters of the odorous cedar-tree, 

And tufts of pine-buds, oozy in the wind ; 

Give me young shoots of aromatic rind, 

Or samphire, redolent of sand and sea, 

For all such fragrances I deem to be 
Fit with my sharp desire to be combined. 

My heart is like a poet, whose one room, 
Scented with Latakia faint and fine, 

Dried rose-leaves, and spilt attar, and old wine, 
Fi^om curtained windows gathers its warm gloom 
Round all but one sweet picture, where incline 
His thoughts and fancies mingled with perfume. 


EDMUJ^D William Gosse. 




AFFAIRE D’AMOUR. 

FOR E. W. W. 


One pale November day 
Flying Summer paused, 

They say : 

And growing bolder, 

O’er rosy shoulder 

Threw her lover such a glance 
That Autumn’s heart began to 
dance. 

(0 happy lover!) 


A leafless peach-tree bold 
Thought for him she smiled, 

I 'm told; 

And, stirred by love, 

His sleeping sap did move, 
Decking each naked branch with 
green 

To show her that her look was seen! 
(Alas, poor lover !) 


But Summer, laughing, fled. 

Nor knew he loved her! 

’T is said 

The peach-tree sighed. 

And soon he gladly died: 
And Autumn, weary of the chase, 
Came on at Winter’s sober pace 
(0 careless lover!) 


Margaret Deund. 
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So much good so truly tried, 

Some for less were deified. 

Wit she hath, without desire 
To make known how much she hath ; 

And her anger flames no higher 
Than may fitly sweeten wrath. 

Full of pity as may be, 

Though perhaps not so to me. 

Season masters every sense, 

And her virtues grace her birth ; 

Lovely as all excellence, 

Modest in her most of mirth. 

Likelihood enough to prove 

Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is ; and if you know 
Such a one as I have sung ; 

Be she brown, or fair, or so 
That she be but somewhat young ; 

Be assured *t is she, or none. 

That I love, and love alone. 

William Browne. 


LOVE NOT ME FOR COMELY GRACE. 

Love not me for comely grace, 

For my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward part, 

No, nor for my constant heart ; 

For those may fail or turn to ill, 

So thou and I shall sever ; 

Keep therefore a true woman’s eye. 

And love me still, but know not why. 

So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever. 

Anonymous. 


DISDAIN RETURNED. 


LOVE ME UTTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 

ORIGINALLY PRINTED IN 1569. 

Love me little, love me long ! 

Is the burden of my song : 

Love that is too hot and strong 

Burneth soon to waste. 

Still I would not have thee cold, ^ 
Not too backwaid, nor too bold ; 

Love that lasteth till 't is old 

Fodeth not in haste. 

Love me little, love me long ! 

Is the burden of my sottg. 

If thou lovest me too much, 

’T will not prove as true a touch ; 

Love me little more than such, — 

For I fear the end. 

I ’m with little well content, 

And a little from thee sent 
Is enough, with true intent 

To be steadfast, friend. 

Say thou lovest me, while thou live 
I to thee my love will give, 

Never dreaming to deceive 

While that life endures ; 
Nay, and after death, in sooth, 

I to thee will keep my tmth, 

As now when in my May of youth : 
Tliis my love assures. 

Constant love is moderate ever. 

And it will through life persever ; 

Give me that with true endeavor, — 

I will it restore. 

A suit of durance let it be, 

For all weathers, — that for me, — 

For the land or for the sea : 

Lasting evermore. 

Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
Autumn’s temj»ests on it beat ; 

It can never know defeat, 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with eqiul love combined. 
Kindle never-dying fires ; — 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

THOMAS Carbw. 


Never can rebel 

Such the love that I would gain, 

Such the love, I tell thee plain, 

Thou must give, or woo in vain : 

So to thee — farewell ! 

ANONYMOUSi 


THE LOVELINESS OF LOVE. 

It is not Beauty 1 demand, 

A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of hair : 
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Tell me not of your starry eyes, 

Your Ups that seem on roses fed, 

Your brea^ where Cupid tumbling Ues 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed, — 

A bloomy pair of vermeil cheeks 
Like Hebe’s in her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a* wooing flowers ; — 

These are but gauds : nay, what are lips ^ 
Coral beneath the ocean*stream. 

Whose brink when your adventurer sUps 
Full oft he peiishetli on them. 

And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood ^ 
Did Helen’s breast, though ne’er so soft. 

Do Greece or Ilium any good ^ 

Eyes can with baleful ardor bum ; 

Poison can breath, that erst perfumed , 
There ’s many a white hand holds an urn 
With lovers’ hearts to dust consumed. 

For crystal brows there ’s naught within ; 

They are but empty cells for pride ; 

He who the Siren’s hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 

Give me, instead of Beauty’.s bust, 

A tender heart, a loyal mind. 

Which with temptation I would trust, 

Yet never linked with error find, — 

One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart ol woes. 

Like the care-burdened honey-fly 
That hides his murmui's in the rose, — 

My earthly Comforter ! whose love 
So indefeasible might be 
That, when my spirit wonned above, 

Hers could not stay, for sympathy. 

ANONYMOUS. 


A MAIDEN’S IDEAL OF A HUSBAND. 

FROM "THE CONTRIVANCES." 

Genteel in personage. 

Conduct, and equipage. 

Noble by heritage, 

Generous and free - 
Brave, not romantic ; 

Learned, not pedantic ; 

Frolic, not frantic ; 

This must he be. 


Honor maintaining, 

Meanness disdaining, 

Still entertaining. 

Engaging and new. 

Neat, but not finical ; 

Sage, but not cynical ; 

Never tymnnical. 

But ever true. 

HENRY CAREY. 


THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 

Three students were tmvelling over the Rhine ; 
They stopped when they came to the landlady’s 
sign; 

“ Good landlady, have you good beer and wine ? 
And where is that dear little daughter of thine ? ” 

“ My beer and wine are fresh and clear ; 

My (laughter she lies on the cold death-bier ! ” 
And when to the chamber they made their way. 
There, dead, in a coal-black shrine, she lay. 

The first he drew near, and the veil gently raised, 
And on her pale face he mournfully gazed : 

“Ah ! wert thou but living yet,” he said, 

“ I ’d love thee from this time forth, fair maid ! ” 

The second he slowly put back the shmud, 

And turned him away and wept aloud • 

“ Ah • that thou liest in the cold death-bier • 
Alas ! 1 have loved thee for many a year ! ” 

The third he once more uplifted the veil, 

And kissed her upon her mouth so pole : 

“Thee loved 1 always ; 1 love still but thee ; 
And thee will I love through eternity ! ” 

From the Cemun of Uh LAND TrinsUtion 
of J. S. DWIGHT 


THREE LOVES. 

There were three maidens who loved a king ; 

They sat together beside the sea ; 

One cried, “ I love him, and I would die 
If but for one day he might love me ! ” 

The second whispered, “And I would die 
To gladden his life, or make him gi-eat.*’ 

The third one spoke not, but gazed afar 
With di'eamy eyes that were sad as Fate. * 

The king he loved the first for a day, 

The second his life with fond love blest ; 

And yet the woman who never spoke 
Was the one of the three who loved him best 
Lucy 11. Hooper. 
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A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 

Before I tnist my fate to thee, 

Or place my hand in thine, 

Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine, 

Before I peril all for thee, 

Question thy soul to-night for me. 

1 break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret : 

Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet ? 

Or is thy faith as clear and free 
As that which I can pledge to thee ? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine. 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouch^ unshared by mine ^ 

If so, at any pain or cost, 

0, tell me before all is lost 1 

Look deeper still : if thou canst feel, 

Within thy inmost soul, 

That thou hast kept a portion back, 

While I have staked the whole, 

Let no false pity spare the blow, 

But in true mercy tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil ? 

One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 

Speak now, lest at some future day 
My whole life wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon -spirit, change, 

Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange ? 

It may not be thy fault alone, — 

But sMeld my heart against thine own. 

Couldst thou withdraw tliy hand one day 
And answer to my claim. 

That fate, and that to-day’s mistake, — 

Not thou, — had been to blame ? 

Some soothe their conscience thus ; but thou 
Wilt surely warn and save me now. 

Nay, answer no^ — I dare not hear ; 

The words would come too late ; 

Yet 1 would spare thee all remorse, 

So comfort thee, my fate : 

Whatever on my heart may fall, 

Bemember, I wmld risk it all ! 

ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER 

I WILL not let you say a woman’s part 
Must be to give exclusive love alone ; 

Dearest, although I love you so, my heart 
Answers a thousand claims besides your own. 

I love, — what do I not love ? Earth and air 
Find space within my heart, and myriad things 
Yon would not deign to heed are cherished there, 
And vibrate on its very inmost strings. 

I love the summer, with her ebb and flow 
Of light and warmth and music, that have 
nursed 

Her tender buds to blossoms . . . and you know 
It was in summer that 1 saw you first. 

I love the winter dearly too, ... but then 
1 owe it so much ; on a winter’s day, 

Bleak, cold, and stormy, you returned again. 
When you had been those weary months away. 

I love the stars like friends ; so many nights 
I gazed at them, when you were far from me. 
Till I grew blind with tears. . . those far-olf lights 
Could watch you, whom I longed in vain to see. 

I love the flowers ; happy hours lie 
Shut up within their petals close and fast : 
You have forgotten, dear ; but they and I 
Keep every fragment of the golden Past. 

I love, too, to be loved ; all loving praise 
Seems like a crown upon my lite, — to make 
It better worth the giving, and to raise 
Still nearer to your own the heart you take. 

I love all good and noble souls ; — I heard 
One speak of you but lately, and for days, 
Only to think of it, my soul was stirred 
In tender memory of such generous praise. 

I love all those who love you, all who owe 
Comfort to you ; and I can find regret 
Even for those poorer hearts who once could know, 
And once could love you, and can now foiget 

Well, is my heart so narrow, — I, w'ho spare 
Love for all these ? Do I not even hold 
My favorite books in special tender care, 

And prize them as a miser does his gold! 

The poets that you used to read to me 
While summer twilights faded in the sky ; 

But most of all I think Aurora Leigh, 

Because — because — do you remember why ? 
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Will you be jealous ? Did you guess before 
I loved so many things !— Still you the best : — 
Dearesti rememto that 1 love you more, 

0, more a thousand times, than all the rest ! 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 


THE LADY’S “YES.” 

“Yes,” I answered you last night; 

“No,” this morning, sir, I say. 

Colors seen by candle-light 
Will not look the same by day. 

When the viols played their best. 

Lamps above, and laughs below, 

Lofoe me sounded like a jest. 

Fit for yes or fit for no. 

Call me false or call me free. 

Vow, whatever light may shine, 

No man on your face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 

Yet the sin is on us both; 

Time to dance is not to woo ; 

Wooing light makes fickle troth, 

Scorn of im recoils on you* 

Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high, 

Bravely, as for life and death. 

With a loyal gravity. 

Lead her from the festive boards, 

Point her to the starry skies. 

Guard her, by your truthful words, 

Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 

By your truth she shall be tnie, 

Ever true, as wives of yore ; 

And her yes^ once said to you. 

Shall be Yes forevermore. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

— e— 

THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 

Never wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing. 

Bead you not the wrong you ’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing. 

Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banished, bosoms plighted, 

Still our days are disunited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 

Now half quench^ appears. 

Damped and wavering and benighted 
Midst my sighs and tears. 


Charms you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing. 

Eyes a mutual soul confessing, 

Soon you ’ll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing, 

Not with age, but woe I 

Thomas Campbell. 


LOVE’S SILENCE. 

Because I breathe not love to everie one. 

Nor do not use set colors for to weare. 

Nor nourish special locks of vowM haire, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groaue, — 
The courthe nymphs, acquainted with the moane 
Of them who on their lips Love’s standard beare, 
“What! he'^” say they of me. “Now I 
dare sweare 

He cannot love ; No, no * let him alone.” 

And think so still, — if Stella know my miiide. 
Profess, indeed, I do not Cupid’s art ; 

But you, faii'e maids, at length this true shall 
finde, — 

That his right badge is but worne in the hearte. 
Dumb swans, not chattenng pies, do loveis 
prove : 

They love indeed who quake to say they love. 

SIR Philip Sidney, 


GIVE ME MORE LOVE OR MORE 
DISDAIN. 

Give me more love or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Brings equal ease unto my pain ; 

Tlie temperate affords me none; 

Either extreme, of love or hate, 

Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm ; If it be love, 

Like Danae in a golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure ; if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
My vulture hopes ; and he ’s ])osse&sed 
Of heaven that’s but from hell released; 
Then crown my joys, or cure iny pain ; 
Give me more love or more disdain. 

Thomas Carew. 

—4 

LOVE DISSEMBLED. 

FROM "AS YOU LIKE IT." ACT III. SC. 5. 

Think not 1 love him, though I ask for him ; 
’T is but a peevish boy : — yet he talks well ; — 
But what care I for words ? — yet words do well, 
When he that speaks them pleases those that heai*. 
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Hut, sure, he *8 proud ; and yet his pride becomes 
him : 

He *11 make a proper man : The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He is not very tall ; yet for his years he ’s tall ; 
His leg is but so so ; and yet 't is well : 

There was a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mixed in his cheek ; ’t was just the 
difference 

Betwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 
There be some women, Silvias, had they marked 
him 

In parcels, as 1 did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And, now I am remembered, scorned at me : 

I marvel, why I answered not again : 

But that ’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. 

Shake&pearb. 


OTHELLO’S DEFENCE. 

FROM "OTHELLO,’ ACT I SC. 3 

Othello. Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors. 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 

It is most true ; tme, 1 have married her : 

The very heaa and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no moi-e. Rude am 1 in my 
speech, 

And little blessed with the soft phiase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven yeai-s’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your giacioiis , 
patience, 

1 will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what 
charms, 

What coiyuratiou, and what mighty magic, — 

For such proceeding 1 am charged withal, — 

I won his daughter. 

I 'll present 

How 1 did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mine* 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

0 


Still questioned me the story of my life, 

From year to year ; — the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That 1 have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my bo 3 ri 8 h days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein 1 spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes i* the imminent deadly 
breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption them e, 
And portance in my travel’s history : 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak, — such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads* 

Do grow beneath theii shoulders. This to hear, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste desjxitch. 
She ’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which 1 observing. 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That 1 would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 
But not intentively . I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When 1 did speak of some distressful stroke, 
That my youth suffered. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, — in faith ’t was strange, *t was pass- 
ing strange ; 

’T was pitiful, ’t was wondreus pitiful : 

She wished she had not heaid it ; yet she wished 
That Heaven had made her such a man : she 
thanked me ; 

And bade me, if 1 had a friend that loved her, 

1 should teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I 
spake ■ 

She loved mo for the dangers 1 had passed. 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchciuft I have used : 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


AH, HOW SWEET. 

FROM "TYRANNIC LOVI'.” ACT IV SC. I. 

Ah, how sweet it is to love » 

Ah, how gay is young desire ! 

And what pleasing pains w’e prove 
When we first approach love’s fire 1 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. 
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Sighs which are fbm lovers blown 
Do but gently heave the heart : 

E'en the tears they shed alone 
Cure, like trickling balm, their smart 
Lovers, when they lose their breath, 

Bleed away in easy death. 

Love and Time with reverence use, 

Treat them like a parting friend ; 

Nor the golden gifts refuse 
Which in youth sincere they send : 

For each year their price is moi*e. 

And they less simple than before. 

Love, like spring-tides full and high, 
Swells in every youthful '^ein ; 

But each tide does less supply, 

Till they quite shrink in again. 

If a flow in age appear, 

'T is but rain, and runs not clear. 

John Dryden 


WHY, LOVELY CHARMER? 

FROM “THE HIVE." 

Why, lovely charmer, tell me why. 

So very kind, and yet so shy ? 

Why does that cold, forbidding air 
Give damps of sorrow and despair ? 

Or why that smile my soul suWue, 

And kindle up my flames anew ? 

In vain you strive with all your art, 

By turns to fire and freeze my heart ; 
When 1 behold a face so fair, 

So sweet a look, so soft an air, 

My ravished soul is charmed all o’er, 

I cannot love thee less or mora. 

anonymous. 

— f— 

I PRITHEE SEND ME BACK MY HEART. 

I PRITHEE send me back my heart, 

Since I cannot have thine ; 

For if from youra you will not part. 

Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 

Yet, now I think on 't, let it lie ; 

To find it were in vain ; 

For thou 'st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ^ 

0 Love ! where is thy sympathy 
If thus our breasts thou sever ? 


But love is such a mystery, 

1 cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I 'm best resolved 
1 then am most in doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe ; 

I will no longer pine ; 

For I ’ll believe I have her heart 
As much as she has mine. 

Sir John suckling 

IF DOUGHTY DEEDS MY LADY PLEASE. 

If doughty deeds my lady please. 

Right soon I '11 mount my steed, 

And strong his arm and fast his seat 
That bears fi*ae me the meed. 

I '11 wear thy colors in my cap, 

Thy picture at my heart. 

And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart 1 
Then tell mo how to woo thee, Love ; 

0, tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy dear sake nae care I 'll take. 
Though ne'er another trow me. 

If gay attire delight thine eye, 

I ’U dight me in array ; 

* I '11 tend thy chamber door all night, 

And squiic thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thine ear. 

These sounds 1 '11 stnve to catch ; 

Thy voice I '11 steal to woo thysell, 

That voice that nane can match. 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow ; 

Nae maiden lays herskaith to me ; 

' I never loved but you. 

For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue ; 

For you alone 1 strive to sing, 

0, tell me how to woo ! 

Then tell me how to woo thee. Love ; 

0, tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy dear sake nae care I '11 take. 
Though ne’er another trow me. 

Graham of Garimoke. 


TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON. 

When Love with unconfinM wings 
Hovere within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered with her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 
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When flowing caps pass swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thiraty grief in wine we steep. 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Enow no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like confin&d, 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty 
And glories of my King ; 

WTien I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be. 

The enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty- 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an liermitago : 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am hce, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

CoLONKL Richard Lovelace. 

_4 

RIVALRY IN LOVE. 

Of all the torments, all the cares. 

With which our lives are curst ; 

Of all the plagues a lover bears, 

Sure rivals are the worst ' 

By partners in each other kind, 
Afflictions easier grow ; 

In love alone wo hate to find 
Companions of our woe. 

Sylvia, for all the pangs you sec 
Are laboring in iny breast, 

I beg not you would favor me ; -- 
Would you but slight the rest ! 

How great soe’er your rigors are. 

With them alone I ’ll cope ; 

1 can endure my own despair, 

But not another’s hope. 

WILLIAM WALSH 


TO A VERY YOUNG LADY. 

Ah, Chloris ! that I now could sit 
As unconcerned as when 
Your infant beauty cou^ld beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain. 


When I the dawn used to admire. 

And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the growing fire 
Must take my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay. 
Like metals in the mine ; 

Age from no (ace took more away, 

Than youth concealed in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest. 

Fond Love as uniierceived did fly, 

And in my bosom rest. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 

And Cupid at my heart, 

Still as Ins mother favored you. 

Threw a new flaming dart. 

Each gloried in their wanton part : 

To make a lover, he 

Employed the utmost of his art ; 

To make a Beauty, she. 

Though now I slowly bend to love 
Uncertain of my fate. 

If your fair self my chains approve, 

1 shall my freedom hate. 

Lovers, like dying men, may well 
At first disordered be. 

Since none alive can truly tell 
What fortune they must see. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 


THE FLOWER’S NAME. 

Herf.’s the garden she walked across. 

Arm in my arm, such a short while since : 

Hark ! now 1 push its wicket, the moss 
Hinders the liinges, and makes them wince. 

She must have reached this shrub ere she turned, 
As back with that niunnur the wicket swung ; 

For shclaid the poor snail ray chance foot spumed, 
To feed and forget it the leaves among. 

Down this side of the gravel-walk 
She went while her robe’s edge brushed the box: 

And here she paused in her gracious talk 
To point me a moth on the milk-white phlox. 

Roses, ranged in valiant row, 

I will never think that she passed you by 1 

She loves you, noble roses, I know ; 

But yonder see where the rock-plants lie I 

This flower she stopped at, finger on lip, — 
Stooped over, in doubt, as settling its claim ; 

Till she gave me, with pride to make no slip, 

Its soft meandering Spanish name. 
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What a name 1 was it love or praise f 
Speech half asleep, or song half awake ? 

I must learn Spanish one of these days, 

Only for that slow sweet name’s sake. 

Roses, if I live and do well, 

1 may bnng her one of these days, 

To fix you fast with as fine a spell, — 

Fit you each with his Spanish phrase. 

But do not detain me now, for she lingers 
There, like sunshine over the ground ; 

And ever 1 see her soft white fingers 
Searching after the bud she found. 

Flower, you Spaniard ! look that you grow not, — 
Stay as you are, and be loved forever ! 

Bud, if I kiss you, ’tis that you blow not, — 
Mind ! the shut pink mouth opens never ! 

For while thus it pouts, her fingers wrestle, 
Twinkling the audacious leaves between, 

Till round they turn, and down they nestle : 

Is not the dear mark still to be seen ? 

Where I find her not, beauties vanish ; 

Whither 1 follow her, beauties flee. 

Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 
June’s twice June since she breathed it with me? 
Come, bud ! show me the least of her traces ; 

Treasure my lady’s lightest footfall : 

Ah ! you may flout and turn up your faces, — 
Roses, you are not so fair after all ! 

Robert Browning. 


WHY? 

Why came the rose ? Because the sun, in shining, 
Found in the mould some atoms rare and fine : 
And, stooping, drew and wanned them into grow- 
ing,— 

Dust, with the spirit’s mystic countersign. 

What made the perfume? All his wondrous kisses 
Fell on the sweet red mouth, till, lost to sight, 
The love became too exquisite, and vanished 
Into a viewless rapture of the night. 

Why did the rose die ? Ah, why ask the question ? 

There is a time to love, a time to give ; 

She perished gladly, folding close the secret 
Wherein is garnered what it is to live. 

Mary Louise Ritter. 


A MATCH. 

If love were what the rose is. 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 


Blown fields or flowerful closes. 

Green pleasure or gray grief ; 

If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leal 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were like the tune, 

With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle. 

With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon ; 

If I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tune. 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death. 

We ’d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath ; 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to joy, 

We *d play for lives and seasons. 

With loving looks and treasons, 

And tears of night and morrow. 

And laughs of maid and boy ; 

If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy. 

If you were April’s lady. 

And I were lord in May, 

We’d throw with leaves for hours, 

And draw for days with flowers. 

Till day like night were shady. 

And night were bright like day ; 

If you were April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May. 

If you were queen of pleasure. 

And I were king of pain, 

We ’d hunt down love together, 

Pluck out his flying-feather. 

And teach his feet a measure. 

And find his mouth a rein ; 

If you were queen of pleasure. 

And I were king of pain. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE FLOWER O’ DUMBLANE. 

The sun has ganedown o’er the lofty Ben Lomond, 
And left the red clouds to preside o’er the scene, 
While lanely 1 stray in the calm summer gloamin*! 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the Flower o’ Duift* 
blane. 
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How sweet if the InieTi wi’ its aait fauldin* blos- 

BOXD, 

And tweet if the hirk, wi’ its mantle o’ green ; 
Yet sweeter and fedrer, and dear to this bosom, 

Is lovely young Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane. 

She ’s modest as ony, and blithe as she ’s bonnie, — 
For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ; 
And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha *d Wight in its bloom the sweet Flower o* 
Dumblane. 

Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the 
e’ening I — 

Thou ’rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen ; 
Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning. 
Is charming young Jessie, the Flower o’ Dum- 
blane. 


How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessie ! 

The sports o* the city seemed foolish and vain ; 
1 ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie 
Till charmed wi’ sweet Jessie, the Flower o’ 
Dumblane. 


Though mine were the station o* loftiest grandeur, 
Amidst its profusion 1 ’d languish in pain, 
And reckon as naething the height o' its splendor. 
If wanting sweet Jessie, the Flower o’ Dum- 
blane. 


KOBHRl TANNAHILL. 


MAEY MORISON. 


0 Mary, at thy window be ! 

It is the wished, the trysted hour ! 
Those smiles and glances let me see 
That make the miser’s treasure poor : 
How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure. 

The lovely Mary Morison, 


0, SAW YE THE LASS? 

0, SAW ye the lass wi’ the bonny blue een ? 

Her smile is the sweetest that ever was seen ; 
Her cheek like the rose is, but fresher, I ween ; 
She *s the loveliest lassie that trips on the green. 
The home of my love is below in the valley, 
Where wild-flowers welcome the wandering bee ; 
But the sweetest of flowers in that spot that is 
seen 

Is the maid that I love wi’ the bonny blue een. 

When night overshadows her cot in the glen, 
She ’ll steal out to meet her loved Donald again ; 
And when the moon shines on the valley so green, 
I ’ll welcome the lass wi* the bonny blue een. 

As the dove that has wandered away from his 
nest 

Returns to the mate his fond heart loves the best, 
I ’ll fly from the world's false and vanishing scene, 
To my dear one, the lass wi’ the bonny blue een. 

Richard Ryan. 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL. 

On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than May-day mom, 

Whose charms all other maids surpass, — 
A rose without a thorn. 

This lass so neat, with smiles so sweet. 
Has won my right good-will ; 

1 ’d crowns resign to call her mine. 

Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. 

Ye zephyrs gay, that fan the air. 

And w'anton thi'ough the grove, 

0, whisper to my charming fair, 

I die for her 1 love. 


Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha’. 

To thee my fancy took its wing, — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

Though this was fair, and that was braw. 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

1 sighed, and said amang them a’, 

“ Ye are na Mary Morison.” 

0 Mary, const thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or const thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me sliown ; 

A thought ungentle canua be 
The ^ou|^t o’ Mary Morison. 

ROBERl BURNb. 


How happy will the shepherd be 
Who calls this nymph his own ! 

0, may her choice be fixed on me ! 

Mine ’s fixed on her alone. 

JAMBS UPTON 


THE BROOKSIDE. 

I WANDERED by the brookside, 

1 Wandered by the mill ; 

I could not hear the brook flow, — ^ 
The noisy wheel was still ; 

There was no bun* of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird, 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 
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I sat beneath the elm-tree ; 

I watched the long, long s^de, 

And, as it grew still longer, 

1 did not feel afraid ; 

For I listened for a foot&U, 

I listened for a word, — 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound 1 heard. 

He came not, — no, he came not, — 

The night came on alone, — 

The little stars sat, one by one, 

Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening wind passed by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred, — 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

Fast silent tears were flowing. 

When something stood behind ; 

A hand was on my shoulder, — 

I knew its touch was kind : 
it drew me nearer, — nearer, — 

We did not speak one word. 

For the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 

RICHARD MONCKTON MiLHRS. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 


MY DEAR AND ONLY LOVE, I PRAY. 

My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world, of thee, 

Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest monarchie. 

For if confusion have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhore. 

And hold a synod in thine heart, 

1 ’ll never love thee more. 

As Alexander I will reign. 

And 1 will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne : 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all. 

But I will reign, and govern still, 

And always give the law, 

And have each subject at my will, 

And all to stand in awe ; 

But ’gainst my batteries if I find 
Thou kick, or vex me sore. 

As that thou set me up a blind, 

I ’ll never love thee more. 


And in the empire of thine heart, 

Where 1 should solely be, 

If others do pretend a part. 

Or dare to vie with me. 

Or if committees thou erect, 

And go on such a score, 

I ’ll laugh and sing at thy neglect, 

And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt prove faithful then. 

And constant of thy word, 

1 ’ll make thee glorious by my pen. 

And famous by my sword ; 

I '11 serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before, 

I *11 crown and deck thee all with 
And love thee more and more. 

James Graham, Marquess 

OF MONTROSE. 


LOVE AND TIME. 

Two pilgrims from the distant plain 
Come quickly o’er the mossy ground. 

One is a ^y, with locks of gold 
Thick curling round his face so fair ; 

The other pilgiim, stem and old. 

Has snowy beard and silver hair. 

The youth with many a merry trick 
Goes singing on his careless way ; 

His old companion walks as quick. 

But speaks no word by night or day. 

Where'er the old' man treads, the grass 
Fast fadeth with a certain doom ; 

But where the beauteous boy doth pass 
Unnumbered flowers are seen to bloom. 

And thus before the sage, the boy 
Trips lightly o’er the blooming lands. 

And proudly l^ars a pretty toy, — 

A crystal glass with diamond sands. 

A smile o’er any brow would pass 
To see him frolic in the sun, — 

To see him shake the crystal glass, 

And make the sands more quickly run. 

And now they leap the streamlet o’er, 

A silver thread so white and thin. 

And now they reach the open door, 

And now they lightly enter in : 

“ God save all here,” — - that kind wish fliee 
Still sweeter from his lips so sweet ; 

“ God save you kindly," Noroli cries, 

" Sit down, my child, and rest and eat." 

“ Thanks, gentle Norah, fair and good, 

We 'll rest awhile our weary feet ; 
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But though this old man needeth food, 

There 's nothing here that he can eat. 

His taste is strange, he eats alone. 

Beneath some ruined cloister’s cope. 

Or on some tottering turret's stone, 

While I can only live on — Hope ! 

“ A week ago, ere you were wed, — - 
It was the very night before, ■— 

Upon so many sweets 1 fed 
While passing by your mother’s door, — 

It was that dear, delicious hour 
When Owen here the nosegay brought. 

And found you in the woodbine bower, — 
Since then, indeed, 1 ’ve needed naught.” 

A blush steals over Norah’s face, 

A smile comes over Owen’s blow, 

A tranquil joy illumes the place, 

As if the moon wore shining now ; 

The boy beholds the pleasing pain, 

The sweet confusion he has done. 

And shakes the crystal glass again. 

And makes the sands more quickly run. 

Dear Norah, we are pilgrims, bound 
Upon an endless path sublime ; 

We pace the gi*een earth round and round. 
And mortals call us Love and Time ; 

He seeks the many, 1 the few ; 

I dwell with peasants, he with kings. 

We seldom meet ; but when we do, 

1 take his glass, and he my wings. 

** And thus together on we go, 

Where’er I chance or wish to lead ; 

And Time, whose lonely steps are slow, 

Now sweeps along with lightning speed. 
Now on our bright prodestined way 
We must to other regions pass ; 

But take this gift, and night and day 
Look well upon its truthful glass. 

“ How quick or slow the bright sands fall 
Is hid from lovers’ eyes alone, 

If you can see them move at all. 

Be sure your heart has colder grown. 

’T is coldness makes the glass grow dry. 

The icy hand, the freezing brow ; 

But warm the heart and breathe the sigh, 
And then they ’ll pass you know not how.” 

She took the glass where Love’s warm hands 
A bright impeiTious vapor cast, 

She looks, but cannot see the sands, 

Although she feels they ’re falling fast. 

But ccdd hours came, and then, alas ! 

She saw them falling frozen through, 

Till Love's warm light suffused the glass. 

And hid the loosening sands from view f 

DBNIS FLORBNCB MACCARTHY. 




FLY TO THE DESERT, FLY WITH ME 

SONG OF NOURUAHAL IN “THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM." 

“ Fly to the desert, fly with me. 

Our Arab tents are rude for thee ; 

But oh ! the choice what heart can doubt 
Of tents with love or thrones without ? 

“ Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The acacia waves her yellow hair. 

Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

“ Our sands are bare, but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antclo|)e 
As gracefidly and gayly springs 
As o’er the marble courts of kings. 

** Then come, — thy Arab niaid will be 
The loved and lone ocacia-ti^ee, 

The antelope, whose feet sliall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 

“ Oh ! there ai*e looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 

As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought ; 

“ As if the very lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again. 

Sparkled and spoke before as then ! 

** So came thy every glance and tone, 

When first on me they breathed and shone j 
New, as if brought from other spheres, 

Yet welcome as if loved for years » 

“ Then fly with me, if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely thrown 
A gem away, that thou liadst sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 

" Come, if the love thou hast for me 
Is pure and fresh as mine for thee, — 

Fresh os the fountain underground, 

When first ’t is by the lapwing found. 

“ But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base. 

To give to me the ruined place ; 

“Then, fare thee well ! — I’d rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 

Than trust to love so false as thine 1 '* 

There was a pathos in this lay. 

That even without enchan^ent’s art 
Would instantly have found its way 
^eep into Selim’s burning heart ; 
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But breathings as it did» a tone 
To earthly lutes and lips unknown ; 

With every chord fresh from the touch 
Of music's spirit, 't was too much ! 

Startings he dashed away the cup, — 

Which, all the time of this sweet air, 

His hand had held, untasted, up, 

As if 't were fixed by magic there, 

And naming her, so long unnamed, 

So long imseen, wildly exclaimed, 

** 0 Nourmahal ! 0 Nourmahal ! 

Hadst thou but sung this witching strain, 
1 could forget — forgive thee all, 

And never leave those eyes again.*' 

The mask is off, — the charm is wrought, — 
And Selim to his heart has caught, 

In blushes, more than ever bright. 

His Nourmahal, his Harem's Light ! 

And well do vanished frowns enhance 
The charm of every brightened glance ; 

And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile ; 

And, happier now for ail her siglis, 

As on his arm her head reposes. 

She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 

** Remember, love, the Feast of Roses ! ’* 
Thomas Moore. 


THE WELCOME. 

Coke in the evening, or come in the morning ; 

Come when you 're looked for, or come without 
warning ; 

Kisses and welcome you *11 find here before you. 

And the oftener you come here the more I *11 
adore you 1 

Light is my heart since the day we were 
plighted ; 

Red is my cheek that they told me was 
blighted ; 

The green of the trees looks far greener than 
ever. 

And the linnets are singing, “True lovers 
don’t sever ! ” 

I *11 pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you choose 
them ! 

Or, after you *ve kissed them, they *11 lie on my 
Ix^m ; 

I *11 fetch from the mountain its breeze to inspire 
you; 

I *11 fetch from my fancy a tale that won't tire 
you. 

0, your step ’s like the rain to the summer* 
vexed farmer. 

Or sabre and shield to a ku{ght without armor ; 


I’ll sing you sweet songs till the stars rise 
above me, 

Then, wandering, I *11 wish you in silence to 
love me. 

We *11 look through the trees at the cliff and the 
eyiie; 

We ’ll tread round the rath on the track of the 
fairy ; 

We ’ll look on the stars, and we '11 list to the 
river. 

Till you ask of your darling wliat gift you can 
give her. 

0, she *11 whisper you, “ Love, as unchange, 
ably beaming. 

And trust, when in secret, most tunefully 
streaming ; 

Till the starlight of heaven above us shaA 
quiver. 

As our souls flow in one down eternity's river.'* 

So come in the evening, or come in the morning ; 

Come when you ’re looked for, or come witliout 
warning ; 

Kisses and welcome you *11 find here before you, 

And the oftener you come here the more 1*1] 
adore you ! 

Light is my heait since the day we were 
plighted ; 

Red is my cheek that they told me was 
blighted ; 

Tlie green of the trees looks far greener than 
ever, 

And the linnets are singing, “True lovers 
don’t sever ' ” 

Thomas Davis. 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown ! 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 

For a breeze of morning moves. 

And the planet of Love is on high. 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves, 
On a bed of daffodil sky, — 

To faint in the light of the sun that she lovosi 
To faint in its light, and to die. 

All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune, — 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon. 
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I mid to the lily, There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone 1 
She is weary of dance and play." 

Now half to tile setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 

1 said to the rose, ** The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

0 young lord-lover, what sighs are those 
For one that will never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine," so I aware to the rose, 

For ever and ever mine ! ” 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

As the music clashed in the hall ; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the 
wood. 

Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs. 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet. 

And the valleys of Paradise. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 

They sighed for the dawn and thee. 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 

Come hither ! the dances are done ; 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls. 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ! 

The red rose cries, ** She is near, she is near ; " 

And the white rose weeps, “She is late ; ” 

The larkspur listens, “ I hear, I hear ; " 

And the lily whispers, “ I wait.” 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ! 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthly bed ; 


My dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

CA’ THE YOWES TO THE KNOWES. 

Ca' the yowes to the knoicesj 
Ca' them where the ItecUfter grows, 

Ca' them where the humie rowes. 

My bonnw dearie. 

Hark the mavis' evening sang 
Sounding Clouden's wo^s among , 

Then a-faulding let us gang. 

My bonnie dearie. 

We '11 gae down by Clouden side, 

Thro* the hazels spreading wide. 

O’er the waves that sweetly glide 
To the moon sae clearly. 

Yonder Clouden’s silent towers, 

Where at moonshine midnight hours, 
O’er the dewy bending flowers. 

Fairies dance sae cheerie. 

G hoist nor bogle shalt thou fear : 

Thou 'rt to Love and Heaven sae dear, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near, 

My bonnie dearie. 

Fair and lovely as thou art, 

Thou hast stown ray very heart ; 

I can die — but canna part, 

My bonnie dearie. 

While waters wimple to the sea ; 

While day blinks in the lift sae hie ; 

Till clay-cauld death shall blm’ my e’e, 
Ye shall be my dearie. 

ROBERT BURNA 


CHARLIE MACHREE. 

Come over, come over 
The river to me. 

If ye are my laddie. 

Bold Charlie machree. 

Here ’s Mary McPherson 
And Susy O’ Linn, 

Who say ye ’re faint-hearted, 
And darana plunge in. 

But the dark rolling water. 
Though deep as the sea, 

1 know willna scare ye, 

Nor keep ye frae me ; 
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For stout is yer back, 

And strong is yer arm, 

And the heart in yer bosom 
Is faithful and warm. 

Come over, come over 
The river to me, 

If ye are my laddie, 

Bold Charlie machree I 

I see him, I see him 1 
He 's plunged in the tide. 

His strong arms are dashing 
The big waves aside. 

0, the dark rolling water 
Shoots swift as the sea, 

But blithe is the glance 
Of his bonny blue e*e. 

And his cheeks are like roses, 
Twa buds on a bough ; 

Who says ye *re faint-hearted, 
My brave Charlie, now ? 

Ho, ho, foaming river, 

Ye may roar as ye go, 

But ye canna bear Charlie 
To the dark loch below 1 

Come over, come over 
The river to me, 

My true-hearted laddie, 

My Charlie machree < 

He ’s sinking, he *s sinking, 

0, what shall I do ! 

Strike out, Charlie, boldly, 
Ten strokes and ye 're thro’ ! 

He ’s sinking, 0 Heaven ! 
Ne’er fear, man, ne’er fear j 
I ’ve a kiss for ye, Charlie, 

As soon as ye ’re here ! 

He rises, I see him, — 

Five strokes, Charlie, mair, — 
He ’s shaking the wet 
From his bonny brown hair ; 

He conquers the current. 

He gains on the sea, — 

Ho, where is the swimmer 
Like Charlie machree ? 

Come over the river. 

But once come to me, 

And I ’ll love ye forever, 

Dear Charlie machree ! 


He ’s sinking, he 's gone,— 

0 God ! it is I, 

It is I, who have killed him — 

Help, help ! — he must die ! 

Help, help ! — ah, he rises, — 

Strike out and ye ’re free ! 

Ho, bravely done, Charlie, 

Once more now, for me ! 

Now cling to the rock. 

Now gie us yer hand, — 

Ye ’re safe, dearest Charlie, 

Ye ‘re safe on the land ! 

Come rest in my bosom, 

If thert ye can sleep ; 

1 canna speak to ye, 

I only can weep. 

Ye *ve crossed the wild river, 

Ye ’ve risked all for me. 

And I ’ll part frae ye never. 

Dear Charlie machree ! 

William J. Hoppin. 


ROBIN ADAIR. 

What ’s this dull town to me ? 

Robin ’s not near, — 

He whom I wished to see, 
Wished for to hear \ 

Where ’s all the joy and mirth 
Made life a heaven on earth, 

0, they ’re all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair ! 

What made the assembly shine ? 
Robin Adair : 

What made the ball so fine ? 

Robin was there : 

What, when the play was o’er. 
What made my heart so sore ? 
0, it was parting with 
Robin Adair 1 

But now thou art far from me, 
Robin Adair ; 

But now I never sec 
Robin Adair ; 

Yet him I loved so well 
Still in my heart sha}! dwell ; 

0, I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair ! 

Welcome on shore again, 

Robin Adair ! 

Welcome once more again, 

Robin Adair ! 
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1 feel thy trembling hand ; 

Tears in thy eyelids stand, 

To greet thy native land, 

Robin Adair. 

Long 1 ne*er saw thee, love, 

Robin Adair ; 

Still I prayed for thee, love, 

Robin Adair ; 

When thou wert &r at sea. 

Many made love to me, 

But still I thought on thee, 

Robin Adair. 

Come to my heart again, ' 

Robin Adair ; 

Never to part again, 

Robin Adair ; 

And if thou still art true, 

1 will be constant too, 

And will wed none but you, 

Robin Adair ! 

LADY Caroline Keppbl. 


THE SILLER CROUN. 

** And ye sail walk in silk attire. 

And siller bae to spare, 

Gin ye ’ll consent to be his bride. 

Nor think o’ Donald mair.” 

0, wha wad buy a silken goun 
Wi’ a puir broken heart ? 

Or what ’s to me a siller croun 
Gin frae my love I part ? 

The mind whose meanest wish is pure 
Far dearest is to me, 

And ere I ’m forced to break my faith, 

1 ’ll lay me doun an’ dee. 

For I bae vowed a virgin’s vow 
My lover’s fate to share. 

An* he has gi’en to me his heart. 

And what can man do mair ^ 

His mind and manners won my heart : 
He gratefu’ took the gift ; 

And did I wish to seek it back. 

It wad be waur than theft. 

The langest life can ne’er repay 
The love he bears to me, 

And ere 1 ’m forced to break my faith, 

I *11 lay me doun an’ dee. 

Susanna Blamirb. 


ANNIE LAURIE.* 

Maxwelton banks are bonnie. 

Where early fa's the dew ; 

Where me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true ; 

Made up the promise true. 

And never forget will I ; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I ’ll lay me down and die. 

She ’s backit like the peacock. 

She *s breistit like the swan. 

She ’s jimp about the middle, 

Her waist ye weel micht span ; 

Her waist ye weel micht span. 

And she has a rolling eye ; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I *11 lay me down and die. 

William Douglas 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 

“ Give us a song ! ” the soldiers cried. 
The outer trenches guarding. 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Redan, in silent scoff. 

Lay grim and threatening under ; 

And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said : 
“We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 

They lay along the battery's side. 

Below the smoking cannon : 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory : 

Each heart recalled a dillerent name, 

But all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 

Voice after voice caught up the song. 

Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, — 
Their battle-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name he dared not speak. 
But as the song grew louder. 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


* A daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, whom a Mr. Douglaas 
courted in vain, but whose name he inunortaiiaed. uys C^smdtrs* 
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Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset's embers, 

While the CMmean vallojrs learned 
How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars ! 

And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory ; 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ** Annie Laurie.” 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing : 

The bravest are the tenderest, — 

The loving are the daring. 

Bayard Taylor. 


0 NANNY, WILT THOU GANG WI* ME? 

0 Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 

Gan silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gowm ? 

Nae langer drest in silken sheen, 

Nae langer decked wi' jewels rare. 

Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

0 Nanny, when thou 'rt far awa. 

Wilt thou not cast a look behind ^ 

Say, canst thou face the flaky snaw. 

Nor shrink before the winter wind ? 

0, can that soft and gentle mien 
Severest hardships learn to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

0 Nanny, canst thou love so true. 

Through perils keen wi’ me to gae ? 

Or, when thy swain mishap shall rue. 

To share with him the pang of wae ? 

Say, should disease or pain befall. 

Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

And when at last thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 

Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death? 

And wilt thou o'er his much-loved clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear ? 

Nor then regret those scenes so gay. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

BISHOP THOMAS PBICY. 


SMILE AND NEVER HEED ME. 

Though, when other maids stand by, 

I may deign thee no reply. 

Turn not then away, and sigh, 

Smile, and never heed roe ! 

If our love, indeed, be such 
As must thrill at eveiy touch. 

Why should othei's learn as much ? — 
Smile, and never heed me ! 

Even if, with maiden pride, 

I should bid thee quit my side. 

Take this lesson for thy guide, — 

Smile, and never heed me ! 

But when stars and twilight meet, 

And the dew is falling sweet, 

And thou hear’st my coming feet, — 

Then —thou then — may st heed mel 
Charles Swaih 


WHISTLE, AND I’LL COME TO YOU, 
MY LAD. 

0 W'HISTLR, and I ’ll come to you, my lad, 

0 ^^hihtle, and I ’ll come to you, my lad, 

Tho’ fatlier and mither and a' should gae mad, 
0 V liistle, and I ’ll come to you, iny lad. 

But warily tent, when ye come to court me, 
And come iia unless the back-yett he a-jee; 
Syne up the back stile, and let naehody see, 
Ami come us ye were na cornin’ to me. 

And eome, etc. 

0 wliistlo, etc. 

At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as I ho’ that ye cared nae a flie ; 
But steal me a blink o' your bonnie black e’e, 
Yet look as ye were iin lookin’ at me. 

Yet look, etc. 

0 whistle, etc. ^ 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a wee; 
But court nae anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be. 

For fear that she wile your fancy frae me. 

For fear, etc. 

0 whistle, etc. 

ROBERT BURNS. 


THE WHISTLE. 

*‘You have heard,” said a youth to his sweet- 
heart, who stood, 

While he sat on a com-aheaf, at daylight's 
decline, — 
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“ You have heard of the Daiiieh Iwy’s whistle of 
wood 

I wish that that Danish boy’s whistle were 
mine. ” 

“Ami what would you do with it'' — tell me,” 
she said, 

While an arch smile played over her beautiful 
face. 

“ 1 would blow it,” he answered ; ** and then my 
fair maid 

Would fly to my side, and would here take her 
place.” 

“Is that all you wish it for ? That may be yours 

Without any magic,” the fair maiden cried : 

“ A favor so slight one’s good nature secures;” 

And she playfully seated herself by his aide. 

“ I would blow it again,” said the youth, “ and 
the charm 

Would work so, that not even Modesty’s check 

Would be able to keep from my neck your fine 
arm 

She smiled, — and she laid her fine arm round 
his neck. 

“Yet once more would 1 blow, and the music 
divine 

Would bring me the third time an exquisite 
bliss . 

You would lay your fair cheek to this brown one 
of mine, 

And your lips, stealing past it, would give me 
a kiss ” 

'Phe maiden laughed out in her innocent glee, - 

“What a fool of yourself with your whistle 
you ’d make ’ 

For only consider, how’ silly ’t would be 

To sit there and whistle for — w^hnt you might 
take ’ ” 

ROBCkl STORY I 


BEHAVE YOURSEi; BEFORK FOLK. 

Behave youi-sel’ Ijefore folk, 

Behave youreer before folk. 

And dinua be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sac before folk. 

It wouldna give me meikle pain, 

Gin we were seen and heard by iiane. 

To tak’ a kiss, or gi-ant you nne ; 

But gudesake ! no before folk. 
Behave youmel’ before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 
Whate’er you do when out o’ view, 

Be cautions aye before folk ’ 


(.'oiibider, lad, how folks will crack. 

And what a great affair they T1 mak’ 

O’ naething but a sim])le smack. 

That ’s gi’en or ta en before folk 
Behave yoursel’ before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

Nor gi’e the tongu*' o’ old and young 
Occasion to come o’er folk 

I ’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As ony moilest lass should bt* ; 

But yet it doesna do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave youisel’ belore folk, — 

1 ’ll ne’(‘r submit again to it ; 

So mind you that — before folk ’ 

Ye tell me that my face is fan . 

It may be sae — 1 dinna care — 

But ne’er again gar’t blush so sail 
As ye hae done before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks. 
Rut aye be douce before folk ! 

Ye tell me that my lips are sweet . 

Sic tales, 1 doubt, are a’ deceit ; - - 
At ony rate, it 's hardly meet 

To prie their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ l)efore folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

Gin that’s tlic case, theiv ’s time and place* 
But suiclv no hefoie folk ' 

But gin VC leally do insist 
That 1 should suffer to be kissed, 

Gac get a license fine the priest, 

And mak’ me yoiii’s before folk ! 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

And when we ’re ane, baith flesh and bam*. 
Ye mav tak’ ten — l:M*foi*e folk ’ 

Al FWNm k K(»r>C.ER. 


THE IMSSIOXATE SHEPHERD TO HIS 
DOVE. 

Gome live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove. 

That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 

And will I make thee beds of roses, 

With a thoasand fingrant posies ; 
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A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lined choicely for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 

Christopher Marlowe 


THE NYMPH’S REPLY. 

If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 

The rest complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 


MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her tom hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 

White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 

A wish, that she haidly dared to own. 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his home’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow, across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and liei tattered gown. 

“ Thanks ’ ” said the Judge, “ a sweeter draught 
From a fairoi hand was never (luafled.” 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming bt‘ea ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul wcathci. 

And Maud forgot her brier- tom gown, 

And hei graceful ankles, bire and brown, 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked fiom her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed . “ Ah me ! 
That I the Judge's bride might he ’ 

“ He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

And praise and toast me at his wine 

“ My father should wear a broadcloth coat, 

My brother should sail a painted boat. 

“ I ’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

** And 1 ’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor.. 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hilL 
And saw Maud Muller standing still : 

** A form mow fair, a face more sweet, 

Ne’er hath it been iny lot to meet. 


At last, like one uho for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
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And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

** Would she were mine, and T to-day, 
liike her, a harvester of hay. 

“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

*• But low of cattle, and song of birds, 

And health, and quiet, and loving words/* 

Blit he thought of his sister, proud and cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on. 

And Maud was left in the held alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 

When he hummed in couit an old love tune ; 

And the young giii mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He w’edded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion, as he for jicwer 

V'et oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go , 

\nd sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
I^ooked out in their innocent surprise. 

< >ft, when the wine in his glass wSsS red. 

He longed for the wayside well instead. 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms ; 

And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
“ Ah, that 1 w'ere free again ! 

‘ * Free as when 1 rode that day 

Where the barefoot maiden raked the hay.*’ 

She wedded a man unlearned and {loor, 

And many children played round hei door. 

Rut oai*e and sorrow, and child-birth pain, 
heft their traces on heart and biam. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 

And she heaixl the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 

And, gizing down with a timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 

The tallow candle an astral burned ; 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her bunlen of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been ” 

Alas for maiden, alas for judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge ! 

God pity them both ’ and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall ; 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these “It might have been I ’ 

Ah, well ' for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away * 

JOIIV (.RCI WHITTIBR 


QUAKEHDOM. 

rnr formal cali 

Through her forced, abnormal quiet 
Flashed the soul of frolic riot. 

And a most malicious laughter lighted up hei 
dowiica.st eyes , 

All in vain I tried each to])ic, 

Ranged from polar climes to tropic, — 
Eveiy oommonplaee I started met with yes-or-no 
re])lies 

For her mother — stiff and stately, 

As if starched ami ii oned lately — 

Sat erect, with rigid ellwws bedded thus in eurv’ 
ing palms ; 

There she sat on guard befoi’e us. 

And ill wor<ls precise, decorous. 

And most calm, reviewcil tlie weathei’, and recited 
several jisalnis. 

How without abruptly eiiilmg 
This my visit, and offending 
Wealthy neighbors, was t e problem which em 
ployed my mental care ; 

When the butler, bowing lowly, 

Uttered clearly, stiffly, slowly, 

“Madam, please, the gardener wants you,’* — 
Heaven, I thought, has heard my prayer. 
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** Pardon me ! *’ she grandly uttered ; 
Bowing low, I gladly muttered, 

“ Surely, madam ! ” and, relieved, I turned to 
scan the daughter’s face : 

Ha ! what pent-up mirth outflashes 
From beneath those i^encilled lashes ! 

How the drill of Quaker custom yields to Na- 
ture’s brilliant grace. 

Brightly springs the prisoned fountain 
From the side of Delphi’s mountain 
When the stone that weighed upon its buoyant 
life is thrust aside ; 

So the long-enforced stagnation 
Of the maiden’s conversation 
Now imparted five-fold brilliance to its ever- 
varying tide. 

Widely ranging, quickly changing, 

Witty, winning, from beginning 
Unto end I listened, merely flinging in a casual 
word ; 

Eloijuent, and yet how simple ’ 

Hand and eye, and eddying dimple, 

Tongue and lip together made a music seen as 
well as heard. 

When the noonday woods are ringing, 

All the birds of summer singing, 

Suddenly there falls a silence, and we know a 
serpent nigh : 

So upon the door a rattle 
Stopped our animated tattle, 

And the stately motlier found us prim enough to 
suit her eye. 

Charles G. IIalpine 


THE CHESS-BOAKD. 

My little love, do you remember. 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather. 
When you and I played chess together, 
Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 

Ah f still 1 see your soft white hand 
Hovering wanu o'er Queen and Knight ; 

Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand ; 
The double Castles giiartl the wings ; 

The Bishop, bent on distant things, 
Moves, sidling, through the fight. 

Our fingers touch ; our glances meet, 
And falter ; falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek ; your bosom sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field, your Queen 
Bides slow, her soldiery all between, 

And checks me nnawai'e. 


Ah me ’ the little little ’s done : 
Dis^^erst is all its chivalry. 

Full many a move since then have we 
Mid life’s perplexing checkers made, 

And many a game with fortune played ; 
What IS it we have won 
This, this al least, — if this alone ; 

That never, never, nevermore, 

As in those olil still nights of yore, 

(Eie we weie grown so sadly wise,) 

Can you and 1 shut out the skies, 

Shut out the world and wintiy weather, 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes, 
Play chess, as tlien we played together. 

Roulri Bulwpr. I oRn l \ i ion, 
(Oii'tn MfyedUh ) 


SONG. 

Too late, alas ! I must confess, 

You need not arts to move me ; 

Such charms by nature you possess, 

’T were madness not to love ye 

Then s))are a heart you may sui prise, 
And give my tongue the glory 
To boast, though niy unfaithful eyes 
Betray a tender story 

John Whmoi, 1 aki or Kociilsifr 


SUMMER DAYS. 

In summer, when the days were long, 

We walked together in the wood • 

Our heart was light, oui step was strong ; 
weet flutterings were there in our blood. 

In summer, when the days were long 

We strayed from morn till evening came ; 
We gathered flowers, and wove us crowns ; 

We walked mid ]>oppies red as flame. 

Or sat upon the yellow^ downs ; 

And always wished our life the same. 

In suiniiier, when the days ivere long, 

We leaj>ed tlie hedge-row, crossed the brook 
And still her voice flowed forth in song, 
Or else she read some graceful book, 

In summer, when the days w'ere long. 

And then we sat beneath the trees. 

With .shadows lessening in the noon ; 

And in the sunlight and the breeze, 

We feasted, many a gorgeous June, 

While larks were singing o’er the leas. 
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In summer, when the days were long, 

On dainty chicken, snow-white bread, 

We feasted, with no grace but song ; 

We plucked wild strawberiies, ripe and red, 
In summer, when the days were long. 

We loved, and yet we knew it not, — 

For loving seemed like breathing then ; 

We found a heaven in eveiy spot ; 

Saw angels, too, in all good men ; 

And dreamed of God in gi’ove and grot. 

In summer, when the days are long, 
Alone I wander, muse alone. 

1 see her not ; but that old song 
Under the fragi'ant wind is blown. 

In summer, when the days are long. 

Alone I wander in the wood • 

But one fair spirit hears iny sighs ; 

And half I see, so glad and good. 

The honest daylight of her eyes, 

That charmed me under earlier skies. 

In summer, when the days are long, 

I love her as we loved of old. 

My heart is light, my stej) is strong , 

For love brings back those liours of gold. 

In summer, when the days are long. 

ANONYMOUS 


FORGET TIIEE? 

“ Forget thee — If to dream by night, and 
muse on thee by day. 

If all the worship, dee]» and wild, a poet’s heart 
can pay, 

If prayere in absence breathed tor thee to Heav- 
en's piotecting power. 

If wingfed thoughts that flit to the(5 - a thousand 
in an hour, 

If busy Fancy blending thee with all my future 
lot, — 

If this thou call’st “forgetting,” thou indeed 
shalt be forgot ' 

“ Forget thee ? ” — Bid the forest-birds forget 
their sweetest time ; 

“ Forget thee ? ” — Bid the sea forget to swell 
beneath the moon ; 

Bid the thii*sty flowers forget to drink the eve’s 
refreshing dew ; I 

Thyself forget thine “own dear land,” and its' 
“ inoimtains wild and bine ; ” j 

Forget eaeh old familial* face, cacfli long-i’emeni- 
bered spot ; — 

When these things are forgot by thee, then thou 
shalt be forgot ’ 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden peace, still calm 
and fancy-free, 

For God forbid thy gladsome heart should grow 
less glad for me ; 

Yet, while that heart is still iiiiwon, 0, bid not 
mine to rove. 

But let it niii'se its humble faith and uncomplain- 
ing love ; 

If these, pmserved for patient years, at last avail 
me not, 

Forget me then ; — but ne’er believe that thou 
caiist be forgot ! 

John *Moultrie. 


DINNA ASK ME. 

0, DINNA ask me gin I lo’e ye : 

Troth, I daiiina tell ! 

Dinna ask me gin I lo’e yc, — 

Ask It o’ yourser. 

0, dinna look sae sair at me, 

For w’cel ye ken me true ; 

0, gin ye look sae sair at me, 

I daurna look at you. 

When ye gang to yon braw bmw town, 
And bonnier lassies see, 

0, dinna, .lamic, look at them, 

Lest ye should mind na me. 

For I eould never bide the lass 
That yc ’d lo’e mair than me ; 

And 0, I ’m sure my heart wad brak, 
Gill ye M prove fause to me ! 

John Dunlop 


SONG. 

Ar setting day and rising morn. 

With soul that still shall love thee, 

I *11 ask of Heaven thy afe return. 

With all that can improve thee. 

I '11 visit aft the biiken bush, 

Where flrst thou kindly told me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid thy blush, 
Whilst round thou didst infold me. 

To all our haunts 1 will repair, 

By greenwood slunv or fountain ; 

Or where the summer day I ’d share 
Witli thee in>on yon mountain ; 

There will I tell the trees and flowers, 
From thoughts unfeigned and tender, 
By vows you ’re mine, by love is yours 
A heart which cannot wander. 

ALLAN Ramsay. 
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LOVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do 1 
Live o*er again tliat happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay 
Beside tlie ruined tower. 

The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ’ 

She leaned against the aimed man, 

The statue of the arniM knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 

Amid the lingering light. 

Few soiTows hath she of her own, 

My hoi)e ! my joy ! my Genevieve ’ 

She loves me best whene’er 1 sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

1 played u soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story, — 

All old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened a itli a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For ell she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

i told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a buniing brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he jiined : and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on hei face 

But when I told the cniel acorn 
That ciTized that Ixild and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain - wood .s, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savagt*. den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 


There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that be knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Knight ! 

And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaiHjd amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outmge worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees , 
And how she tended him in vain ; 

And ever strove to expiate 

The sconi that ci-azed »iis brain ; 

And that she nursed him in a cave. 

And how his madness went away. 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

— His dying woids —but when I reiu bed 
That teiidei’est strain of all the ditty, 

My faltering voice .ind pausing harp 
Distui bed hei soul with pity ’ 

All initml&es ol soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmv eve , 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An uiidistingiiishablc tbiong, 

And gentle wishes long subdued. 

Subdued and cherished long. 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed w'lth love, and virgin shame ; 
And like the nmrniur of a dream, 

1 heard her bieathe iny name. 

Her l)Osom heaved, — .she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she slept, — 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me ami wept 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up. 
And gazed ii])on my face. 

'T was partly love, and ])artly fear, 

And partly ’I was a luishfnl art 
That I might mtlier feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 

1 calmed lu*r feai.s, and she was calm. 

And told her love w ith virgin pride ; 

And .so I w'on my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

SAMUEL Taylor Coleridge 
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WHEN THE KYE OOMES HAME. 

r’oME» all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 

I 11 tell ye of a secret 
That courtiei-s diniia ken . 

What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o’ man can name * 
’T is to woo a lx)niiy lassie 
When the kye comes hanie ! 

When the kye comes hanie, 

Wlicn the kye comes liame, 

’Tween tlic gloaming and the 'jink, 
When the kye <'omes hanie ' 

’T IS not lieneatli the coronet, 

Nor canoiiy ol stiite, 

'T IS not on conch ‘'f velvet, 

\or nrlKir of the great, -- 
’T IS lieiiejith the spreading hiik, 

In th(‘ glen without the mime, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 

When the kye comes hanie ’ 

When the kye comes hame, etc. 

There the blackbird bigs Ins nest 
Foi tlie male he loes to see, 

And on the topmost iKiiigh, 

0, a haiipy bird is he ; 

Where he poiiiN his melting ditty, 

And love is a’ tlie theme. 

And he ’ll woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hanie ' 

When the kye comes hame, cte. 

Wlieii tlie blewart In^ar^ a iiearl, 

And the daisy turns a pea, 

And the bonny liiekcn gowaii 
Has fauldit up her ee, 

Then the laverock IVae the blue lift 
1 loops down, an’ thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame ’ 

Wlien the kye comes hame, etc. 

See yonder pawkie shepherd. 

That lingers on the hill, 

His ewes are in the fauld, 

An' his lambs are lying still ; 

Yet he downa gang to beil, 

For his heuit is in a flame, 

To meet his lx)nny lassie 
When the kye comes hame > 

When the kye comes hame, eb*.. 

When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast, 

An’ the little wee bit starn 
Rises red in the east, 


O there ’s a joy sae dear, 

Tliat the heai-t can hardly frame, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 

When the kye comes hame ' 

When the kye comes hame, etc. 

Then since all nature joins 
in this love without alloy, 
i ), wha wad prove a traitor 
To Nature's dearest joy f 
O, wha wad choose a crown, 

Wi’ its perils and its hi me, 

And misn his bonny lassie 
When the kye conies hame ^ 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 

’Tween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When till* kye comes hame ’ 

KMhS hogc 


LADV IIAHIURA. 

Earl H^wain wooed the lauly Barbara, 

High* though ted Bail Him, so white and (‘old ! 
’Mong bioMd-limiiched beeches in the siimmei 
shaw, 

In soft giecn light his passion he has told. 

When laiii-lieat w inds dul shriek acioss the wold, 
The Eail to bike lici l.iii leliictant eai 
Framed passion -tivuibltM I ditties manifold ; 
Silent she sat his anioioiis breath to heai, 

With calm and stinidvcycs , her heart was otliei- 
wlier(‘. 

He sighed for hci tliioiigli all tlie summer weeks , 
Sitting beneath a tiee whose liiiitlul boughs 
Bore glorious apples witli smooth, shin mg cheeks, 
Earl Gawain came and whispered, “ Lady, roiisc ' 
Thou art no vestal held in holy vows , 

Out with our falcons to the pleasant heath. ’ 

Her father’s blood leapt up into hei brows, - 
He who, exulting on the trumpet’s breath, 

Game cliargiiig like a stai across the lists of 
death, 

Trembled, and passed before her high rebuke : 
And then she sat, her hands clasped loiuid her 
knee 

liike one far-tlionghted was the lady’s look, 

For in a morning cold as misery 
"die saw' a lone ship sailing on the sea ; 

Before the north ’t was driven like a cloud. 

High on the poop a man sat mournfully • 

The wind was whistling through mast and 
shroud. 

And to the whistling wind thus did lie sing 
aloud : — 
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“ Didst look last night upon my native vales, 
Thou Sun ! that from the drenching sea hast 
clomb ? 

Ye demon winds ! that glut my gaping sails, 
Upon the salt sea must I ever roam. 

Wander forever on the barren foam ? 

0, happy are ye, resting mariners ! 

0 Death, that thou wouldst come and take me 

home ! 

A hand unseen this vessel onward steers. 

And onward I must float through slow, moon- 
measured years* 

** Ye winds ! when like a curse ye drove us on. 
Frothing the waters, and along our way. 

Nor cape nor headland through red mornings 
shone, 

One wept aloud, one shuddered down to pray, 
One howled, * Upon the deep we are astray.* 

On our wild hearts his words fell like a blight : 
In one short hour my hair was stricken gray, 
For all the crew sank ghastly in my sight 
As we went driving on through the cold starry 
night. 

“ Madness fell on me in my loneliness. 

The sea foamed curses, and the reeling sky 
Became a dreadful face which did oppress 
Me with the weight of its unwinking eye. 

It fled, when I burst forth into a cry, — 

A shoal of flends came on me from the deep ; 

1 hid, but in all comers they did pry, 

And dragged me forth, and round did dance and 
leap; 

They mouthed on me in dream, and tore me 
from sweet sleep. 

“Strange constellations burned above my head, 
Strange birds around the vessel shrieked and flew, 
Strange shapes, like shadow's, through the clear 
sea fled. 

As our lone ship, wide-winged, came rippling 
through. 

Angering to foam the smooth and sleeping blue.*’ 
The lady sighed, “ Far, far upon the sea. 

My own Sir Arthur, could I die with you ! 

The wind blows shrill between my love and me.” 
Fond heart ! the space between was but the apple- 
tree. 

There was a cry of joy ; with seeking hands 
She fled to him, like worn bird to her nest ; 

Like washing water on the figui-ed sands, 

His being came and went in sweet unrest. 

As from the mighty shelter of his breast 
The Lady Barbara her head uprears 
With a wan smile, “ Methinks I ’m but half blest ; 
Now when 1 ’ve found thee, after weary years, 

I cannot see thee, love ! so blind 1 am with tears. ” 
Alexander smith. 


1 ATALANTA’S RACE. 

FROM "THE EARTHLY PARADISE*' 

ATALANTA VICTORIOUS. 

! And there two runners did the sign abide 
Foot set to foot, — a young man slim and fair. 
Crisp-haired, well knit, with firm limbs often trie 
In places where no man his strength may spare 
Dainty his thin coat was, and on his hair 
A golden circlet of renown he wore. 

And in his hand an olive garland bore. 

But on this day with whom shall he contend 
A maid stood by him like Diana clad 
When in the woods she lists her bow to bend, 

I Too fair for one to look on and be glad. 

Who scarcely yet has thirty summers had. 

If he must still behold her from afar ; 

Too fair to let the world live free from war. 

She seemed all earthly matters to forget ; 

[ Of all tormenting lines her face was clear, 

Her wide gray eyes upon the goal weie set 
Calm and unmoved as though no soul were neai 
But her foe trembled as a man in fear, 

Nor from her loveliness one moment turned 
His anxious face with fierce desire that binned 

Now through the hush there broke the tuim 
pet’s clang 

Just as the setting sun made eventide. 

Then from light feet a spurt of dust there sprang 
And swiftly were they running side by side ; 
But silent did the thronging folk abide 
Until the turning-post was reached at last. 

And round about it still abreast they passed. 

But when the people saw how close they ran. 
When half-way to the starting-point they weie, 
A cry of joy broke forth, whereat the man 
Headed the white-foot ninner, and drew near 
Unto the very end of all his fear; 

And scarce his straining feet the ground could feel 
And bliss unhoped for o’er liis heart ’gan steal. 

But midst the loud victorious shouts he hean 
Her footsteps drai\ing nearer, and the sound 
Of fluttering rniment, and thereat afeard 
His flushed and eager face he turned around, 
And even then he felt her past him bound 
Fleet as the wind, but scarcely saw her there 
Till on the goal she laid her fingers fair. 

There stood she breathing like a little child 
Amid some warlike clamor laid asleep, 

For no victorious joy her red lips smiled. 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but keep ; 
No glance lit up her clear gray eyes and deep. 
Though some divine thought softened all her foe* 
As once more rang the tnimpet through the place 
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But her late foe stopped short amidst his coursei 
One moment gazed upon her piteously, 

Then with a groan his lingering feet did force 
To leave the spot whence he her eyes could see ; 
And, changed like one who knows his time must be 
But short and bitter, without any woixl 
He knelt before the bearer of the sword ; 

Then high rose up the gleaming deadly blade, 
Bared of its flowers, and through the crowded place 
Was silence now, and midst of it the maid 
Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace. 

And he to hers upturned his sad white face; 

Nor did his eyes behold another sight 
Ere on his soul there fell etenial night. 

ATALANTA CONQUEKED. 

Now has the lingering month at last gone by, 
Again are all folk round the running place, 

Nor other seems the dismal pageantry 

Than heretofore, but that another face 

Looks o’er the smooth course leady for the race ; 

For now, beheld of all, Milanioii 

Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 

But yet — what change is this that holds the 
maid ? 

Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 
More than disdain of the sharp shearing blade, 
Some happy hope of liclp and victory^ 

The others seemed to say, “We come to die, 
Look down upon us for a little while, 

That dead, we may liethiiik us of thy smile.” 

But he — what look of mastery w’as this 
He cast on her ? why were his lips so red 
Why was his face so flushed with happiness? 

So looks not one who deems liimsclf but dead. 
E’en if to death he bows a willing head , 

So rather looks a god well pleased to lind 
Some earthly damsel fashioned to Iiim mind. 

Why must she drop hei' lids Ixifore his gaze. 
And even as she casts adowii her eyes 
Redden to note his eager glance of pmise, 

And wish that she were clad in other guise ? 

Why must the memory to her heart arise 
Of things unnoticed when they fii-st were heard, 
Some lover’s song, some answering maiden’s word ? 

What makes these longings, vague, without a 
name. 

And this vain pity never felt before, 

This sudden languor, this contempt of fame. 

This tender sorrow for the time past o’er. 

These doubts that grow each minute more and 
more? 

Why does she tremble as the time grows near. 
And weak defeat and wofiil victory fear ? 


But while she seemed to hear her beating heart, 
Above their heads the triimi>et blast rang out. 
And forth they sprang ; and she must play Iu‘r 
part ; 

Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt, 
Though slackening once, she turned her head 
about. 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e’er befoie, and all men deemed him dead. 

But with no sound he laised aloft liis hand. 
And thence w'hat seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand ; 
Then trembling she her feet together drew. 

And in her heart a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy ; some gotl she thought had 
given 

That gitt to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Then from the course with eager steps she ran, 
And in her odorous Ijosom laid the gold. 

But when she turned again, the great-limbed 
man 

Now well ahead she failed not to behold, 

And mindful of her glory waxing cold, 

Sprang up and lollowed him in hot pursuit, 
Though with one hand she touched the golden 
fruit. 

Note, too, the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize, 

And o’er her shoulder fiom the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 
Unnoticed, as amidst the peoj)le’s cries 
She s[)i‘ang to head the strong Milanioii, 

Who now the turning- i>ost had wellnigh won. 

But as he set his mighty hand on it, 

White Angel’S uiidernenth liis own were laid, 

And while limbs fiom his dazzled eyes did flit. 
Then he the second fruit cast by the maid ; 

But she ran on awdiilc, then as afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no 
stay 

Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 

Then, as a troubled glance she cast around, 
Now far ahead the Argive could she see. 

And in her garment’s hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double pnze, and strenuously 
Sped o’er the eourae, and little doubt had she 
To win the day, though now but scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 

Short w'as the way unto such wingM feet. 
Quickly she gained upon him till at last 
He turned about her eager eyes to meet, 

And' from his hand the third fair apple cast 
She wavered not, hut tuiiied and ran so fast 
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After the prize that should her bliss fultil, 

That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to v\m 
Once more, an unblest, woful victoiy — 

And yet — and yet — why does her breath begin 
To fail her, an<i her feet drag heavily f 
Why fails she now to see it far or nigh 
The goal is i Why do her giay eyes grow dim f 
Why do these ti’eiiiors run through every limb ? 

8lie spreads hei ai'uis abroad some stay to find 
Else must she fall, indeed, and lindeth this, 

A strong man’s ai ins about her body twined. 

Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 

So wrapped she is in new, unbroken bliss 
Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 

She weeps glad teal’s for all her glory done. 

WlLlIAM MORRIS 


FATIMA AND KADUAN, 

FROM 1 HB SPANISH 

" Diamante falso y fingldo, 

Engasudo en pedernal, ' eu 

False diamond set in fiint ! liaid heart in 
haughty breast ’ 

By a softer, wannei Inisom the tiger’s couch is 
prest. 

Thou art fickle as the sea, tlioii ait wandering 
as the wind, 

And the restless evei ‘mounting Hame is not 
more hard to bind 

If the tears I sheil weie tongues, yet all too few 
would be 

To tell of all the treachery that thou hast shown 
to me. 

Oh ! 1 could chide thee shar])ly, but every 
maiden knows 

That she who chides hei lover forgives him ere 
he goes. 

‘*Thou hast called me oft the fio^^er of all Gie- 
nada’s maids, 

Thou bast said that by the side of me the first 
and fairest fades , 

And they thought thy liemt >\ns mine, and it 
seemed to every one 

''hat what thou didst to win my love, foi love of 
me was done. 

Vlas ! if they but knew thee, as mine it is to 
know, 

They well might see anothei mark to whicli 
thine arrows go ; 

But thou giv’st Uttle heed, - loi 1 sjieak to one 
who knows 

That she who chides hoi lover forgivea him eiv 
he goes. 


“It wearies me, mine enemy, that 1 must wee 
and bear 

What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills m 
own with care 

Thou art leagued with those that hate me, an 
ah ! thou know’st I ieel 

That cruel woiils as surely kill as shai’iiest blade 
of steel. 

'T was the doubt tliat thou weit fulse that wiuiij 
iny heait with pain , 

But, now I know thy peiHdv, I shall lie wel 
Ilgam. 

I would proclami tliee j»s thou art, but ever 
maiden knows 

That she who chides her lo\ei forgives him er 
he goes.” 

rims Fatmiu eonipl.imed to the valnmt Haduan 

Where uiidenicath the my i ties .Mhanihru's foun 
tarns ran • 

The Moor wms mlv moved, and, blameless as hi 
was, 

lie took hei white band m Ills own, and pleader 
thus bis eause 

“0 lady, dry those star-like eyes, - tlieir dim 
ness does me wrong , 

If my heart be made of flint, at least ’t will kee| 
thy image long ; 

Thou ha.st uttered cruel wmihIs, hut I grievi 
the less for those, 

Since she who (hides her lovei forgives him cu 
he goes ” 

W'lLLlAM UlLLtN BRVAM 


FIRST l.OVK 

1 RDM ' nos H’AN, t AMo 1 

’T Is sweet to liejii, 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and uai ol Adiia’s gondolier, 

By dist.mee mellowed, o’er the wateis swecip ; 
’T is sweet to see the evening star appeal , 

’T is sweet to listen as the niglit-w’inds creep 
, Kiom leaf to leaf ; 'tis sweet to view on liigh 
The lainbow, based on oeeaii, syinn tlie sky. 

'T is sw'eet to bear the w'ateh-dog’s hom*st bark 
Bun deep-moulbed welcome as we diaw neai 
home . 

'Tis s\\e»*t to know tbeie is an eye will maik 
Oui coming, and look bngbtei when wi* come , 
T i« sweet to be awakened by the laik. 

Or lulled by falling watere ; sweet the hum 
Of liees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of ebildren, and tbeii e.iiliest wwds. 
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Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth, 

Purple and gushing : sweet are our escaiMjs 
From civic revelry to rural mirth ; 

Sw<*et to the iiiisci are his glittering heaps ; 

Sweet to the I'atlu'i’ is his lirst-boru’s hiith , 
Sweet is i-evenge, - esiHJCially to women, 

Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 

’T IS sweet t(» win, no matter how, one’s laurals, 
h} blood or ink ; 't is sweet to put an end 
fo strife , ’t is Hometiim*s sweet to li.ive our 
ijuarrels, 

IVirticularly with a tiresome trieiid , 

Sweet IS old wine in bottles, ale in banels ; 

Dear is the heljiless ereature we defend 
Agiinst the worhl , and dear the school -boy sfwt 
We ne’er forget, though theie we are toigot 

Ihit sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love, it stands alone. 
Like Adam’s reeolleetion of lus (all ; 

The tree of knowledge has lieen plucked,-- 
all ’s known, - 

And hie yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy ol this ambrosial sin, so shown, 

No doubt in fable, as the uiifoigivcn 
'MIC which Prometheus filched foi us from 
heaven. 

Byron 


A MAIDE.X WITH A MILKINO-PAIL 

I. 

What change has made the pastures sweet. 
And leached tin* daisies at my feet. 

And cloud that wears a golden hem f 
This lovely world, the hills, the swanl, — 
They all look Iresh, as if our Lonl 
But ypsteidav had tiiiished them 

And here, s tlie field with light aglow 
How fresh its boundary lime-traes show ' 
And how its wet leaves trembling shine ' 
Between their trunks eonie through to me 
The nioriiiiig sparkles of the sea, 

Below the level browsing hue 

I see the pool, more clear by halt 
Tlnin pools whera other w'aters laugh 
Up at the breasts of coot and rail 
'riiere, as she passed it on her way, 

1 saw reflected yesteitlay 
A maiden with a milking-pail. 

'riiere, neither slowly nor in haste, 

One hand upon her slender waist, 

The other lifted to her pail, — 


She, rosy ui the iiioniing light. 

Among the water-daisies white, 

Like some fair sloop appeared to sail 

Against liei ankles as she trod 
Tlie lucky bntteicups did nod 
1 leaned upon the gate to see. 

The sweet tiling looked, but did not speak ; 
A dimple came in eithei cheek, 

And all my heart was gone from me 

Then, as 1 lingered on the gate, 

And she came up like eoiimig late, 

1 saw my picture m hei eyes, - ^ 

Clear daiicii g eyes, more bla<-k than sloes* 
('Cheeks like the mountain pink, that grows 
Among white-headed majesties ’ 

I said, “ A tale was made of old 
That I would tain to thee unfold 
All ’ let me, let me tell the tale ” 

But high she hehl hei comely head 
“ I cannot heed it now,” she said, 

Koi eaiTying ol the milkmg-pail ” 

She laughed What good to make ado ^ 

I held the gate, and she came thiough, 

And took hci liomcward path anon 
From the clear pool lici la(*e had lied , 

It rested on my heart instead, 

Heflected when the maid was gone 

With happy youth, and work content, 

So sweet and stately, on she w'ent, 

Riglit careless of tin* untold tale. 

Each step she took I loved hei more, 

And followed to her dairy dooi 
The* Tiiaideii w^itli the niilking-pail. 

II 

For hearts w here wakened lov«* doth lui’k, 
How fine, liow blest a thing is work ' 

For w'oik docs gooil when leasons fail, — 
Hood , yet the a\c at every stroke 
The echo ol a name awoke, — 

Her name is Mary Martindale 

I ’m glad that echo was not heard 
Aught by other men A biixl 

Knows doubtless what his own notes tall ; 
And I know not, - but I can say 
I felt as shamelac ed all that day 
As if folks heard her name right well 

And when tlie w est liegan to glow 
1 went — 1 coiilil not choose but go — 

To that same dany on the hill , 

And while sweet Mary moved about 
Within, 1 came to her without, 

And leaned ii])oii the wdiidow -sill 
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The garden border where I etood 
Was sweet with pinks and southernwood. 

1 spoke, her answer seemed to fall. 

1 smelt the pinks, — 1 could not see. 

The dusk came down and sheltered me. 

And in the dusk she heard my tale. 

And what is left that I sliould tell ? 

I begged a kiss, ^ I pleaded well : 

The rosebud lips did long decline ; 

But yet, 1 think — 1 think ’t is true — 

That, leaned at last into the dew. 

One little instant they wera mine ! 

0 life ! how dear thou hast become ! 

She laughed at dawn, and 1 was dumb ! 

But evening counsels best prevail. 

Fair shine the blue that o*er her spreads. 
Green be the pastures where she ti'eads, 

The maiden with the milking-pail ! 

Jean Incelow. 

— f— 

SONG OF THE MILKMAID. 

FROM “gUEEN MARY." 

Shame upon you, Robin, 

Shame upon you now ! 

Kiss me would you ^ with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 

Daisies grow again. 

Kingcups blow again. 

And you came and kissed me milking the cow. 

Robin came behind me. 

Kissed me well I vow ; 

Cuff him could 1 < with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 

Swallows fly again, 

Cuckoos cry again, 

And you came and kissed me milking the cow. 

Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now ; 

Help it can I ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 

Ringdoves coo again. 

All things woo again, 

Come behind and kiss me milking the cow ! 

ALFRED TENNYSON 


THE MILKMAID'S SONG. 

Tukn, turn, for my cheeks they bum, 
Turn by the dale, my Harry ! 

Fill pail, fill pail, 

*He has turned by the dale, 

And there by the stile waits Harry. 


Fill, fill, 

Fill, pail, fiU, 

For there by the stile waits Harry 1 
The world may go round, the world may stand 
still. 

But I can milk and mairy, 

Fill pail, 

1 can milk and marry. 

Wheugh, wheugh ! 

0, if we two 

Stood down there now by the water, 

I know who 'd carry me over the ford 
As brave as a soldier, as proud as a lord. 

Though 1 don’t live over the water. 

Wheugh, wheugh ^ he *s whistling through. 

He *8 whistling “ The Farmer’s Daughter.” 

Give down, give down, 

My crumpled brown • 

He shall not take the road to the town, 

For I '11 meet him beyond the water. 

Give down, give down, 

My crumpled brown ! 

And send me to my Harry. 

The folk o’ towns 
May have silken gowns, 

But I can milk and marry. 

Fill pail, 

1 can milk and marry. 

Wheugh, wheugh ! he has whistled through 
He has whistled through the water. 

Fill, fiU, with a will, a will, 

For he ’s whistled through the water. 

And he ’s whistling down 
The way to the town, 

And it ’s not “The Farmer’s Daughter ! ” 

Churr, churr ’ goes the cockchafer, 

The sun sets over the water, 

ChuiT, churr ! goes the cockchafer, 

1 ’m too late for my Harry ’ 

And, 0, if he goes a-soldiering, 

The cows they may low, the bells they may ring 
But 1 ’ll neither milk nor marry, 

Fill pail, 

Neither milk nor marry. 

My brow beats on thy flank. Fill pail. 

Give down, good wench, give down ’ 

I know the primrose bank. Fill pail, 

Between him and the town. 

Give down, good wench, give down. Fill pail, 
And he shall not leach the town ! 

Strain, strain ! he ’s whistling again. 

He’s nearer by half a mile. 

More, more 1 0, never before 
Were you such a weary while ! 

Fill, fill ! he ’s crossed the hill, 
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I can see him down by the stile, 

He 's passed the hay, he *s coming this way, 

He *8 coming to me, my Harry ! 

Gire silken gowns to the folk o* towns, 

He 's coming to me, my Harry ! 

There 's not so grand a dame in the land. 

That she walks to-night with Harry ! 

Come late, come soon, come sun, come moon, 

0, I can milk and marry, 

Fill pail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Wheiigh, wheugh ! he has whistled through, 

My Harry ! my lad ! my lover ! 

Set the sun and fall the dew, 

Heigh-ho, merry world, what *8 to do 
That you 're smiling over and over ? 

Up on the hill and down in the dale. 

And along the tree-tops over the vale 
Shining over and over. 

Low in the grass and high on the bough, 
Shining over and over, 

0 world, have you ever a lover ? 

You were so dull and cold just now, 

0 world, have you ever a lover ? 

1 could not see a leaf on the tree, 

And now I could count them, one, two, three, 
Count them over and over. 

Leaf from leaf like lips apart, 

Like lips ajiart for a lover. 

And the hillside beats with my beating heart. 
And the apple-tree blushes all over, 

And the May bough touched me and made me 
start. 

And the wind breathes warm like a lover. 

Pull, pull ! and the pail is full. 

And milking ’s done and over. 

Who would not sit here under the tree ? 

What a fair fair thing’s a green held to see ! 
Brim, brim, to the rim, ah rno ’ 

I liave set iny pail on the daisies ! 

It seems so light, — can the sun be set ^ 

The dews must be heavy, my cheeks arc wet, 

I could cry to have hurt the daisies ! 

Harry is near, Harry is near, 

My heart ’s as sick as if he wei e here. 

My lips are burning, my cheeks aie wet. 

He has n’t uttered a woi*d as yet. 

But the air ’s astir with his praises. 

My Harry ! 

The air’s astir with your praises. 

He has scaled the rock by the pixy’s stone, 

He’s among the kingcups, — he picks me one, 

I love the grass that 1 tread u|xm 
When I go to my Harry ’ 


He has jumped the brook, he has climbed the 
knowe. 

Inhere 's never a faster foot I know, 

But .still he seems to tariy. 

0 Huriy ! 0 Harry ! my love, my pride. 

My heart is leaping, my arms are wide ! 

Roll up, roll up, you dull hillside, 

Roll up, and bring my Harry ! 

They may talk of glory over the sea. 

But Harry ’s alive, and Harry ’s for me. 

My love, my lad, ray Harry ! 

Come spring, come winter, come sun, come snow, 
What cares Dolly, whether or no. 

While I can milk and marry ^ 

Right or wrong, and wrong or right, 

QuaiTcl who (piarrel, and light who fight, 

But I ’ll bring my pail home every night 
To love, and home, and Harry ’ 

’We ’ll drink our can, we ’ll eat our cake, 

There ’s beer in the barrel, there ’s bread in the 
bake. 

The world may sleep, the world may wake. 

But I shall milk and marry. 

And marry, 

1 shall milk and marry. 

■SYDNEY DOBELL 


FETCHING WATER FROM THE WELL. 

Early on a .sunny morning, while the lark was 
singing sweet, 

Came, beyond the ancient farm-house, sounds of 
lightly tnpping feet. 

’T was a lowly cottage maiden going, — why, let 
young hearts tell, — 

With her homely pitcher laden, fetching w'ater 
from the well. 

Shadows lay athwart the pathway, all along the 
quiet lane, 

And the breezes of the morning moved them to 
and fro again. 

O’er the sunshine, o’er the shadow, passed the 
maiden of the fann, 

With a chavniiid heart within her, thinking of 
no ill nor harm. 

Pleasant, surely, wei-e her musings, foi the noc. 
ding leaves in vain 

Sought to press their brightening image on he_ 
ever-busy brain. 

Leaves and joyous birds w’ent by her, like a dim, 
half-waking dream ; 

And her soul was only conscious of life’s gladdest 
summer gleam. 

At the old lane’s shady turning lay a well of 
water bright, 

Singing, soft, its hallelujah to the grac ious morn 
ing light 
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Feni-leaves, broad and green, bent o’er it where ; 
its silvery droplets fell, | 

And the fairies dwelt beside it, in the spotted 
foxglove bell. 

Hack she bent the shading fern -leaves, dipt the 
pitcher in the tide, — 

Drew It, with the dripping waters flowing o’er 
Its glazed side. 

Hut befon^ her arm could place it on her shinj-, 
wavy hair, 

By her side a youth was standing ! — Love re- 
joiceii to see the [lair ! 

Tones of trenmloub emotion trailed upon the 
morning breeze, i 

Uentle w'ords of heart -devotion whispered 'neath I 
the ancient trees. | 

But the holy, blessed secrets it become.^ me not | 
to tell ; I 

Lite had met another meaning, tetching water ■ 
Ironi the well ! 

Down the rural lane they sauriteied. He the 
burden-pitcher bore , 

She, with dewy eyes down looking, giew moie 
beauteous than before ’ 


With hand on latch, a vision while 
Liiigeied reluctant, and again 
Half doubting if slie jiid aright. 

Soft as the dews tliat fell that night, 

She said, z/n/ wtederselicn ! ” 

The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the stair ; 

1 linger in deliciouh pun : 

Ah, in that J*hamher, whose rich air 
To hieathe in thouglit 1 scarcely dare, 
Thinks she, Auf unvdemhen 

’Tis thirteen yeuis . once more 1 i>ress 
The turf that silences the lane ; 

1 hear the rustic of lier dress, 

I .smell the lilacs, and — ah yes, 

1 hear, Auf wiedcrschen ! ” 

Sweet piece of basliful maiden art ! 

The English womU had si'cincd too fain, 
But the.^c -they drew iis lie.ul to he.iit. 
Yet held us tendeilv apait , 

She said, “ Anf n ' " 

lAMfcb RUSSBLl 1 OWELL 


When they neared the silent liomestead, u]> he 
raised the pitcher light ; 

Like a fitting <;iown he placed it on her haii of 
wavelets blight • 

Emblems of the coming buiileiis that for love of 
him she’d beai, 

Calling every bimieii blessed, if his love but 
lighted there. 

Then, still waving beiiediidions, fuithcr, fuiihei 
off he drew, 

While his shadow seemed a glory tlmt across the 
pathway grew. 

Now about her household duties silently the 
maiden went, 

Vnd an ever-radiant halo o’er her daily life was 
blent. 

Little knew the aged matron as her feet like 
muHie fell, 

What abundant treasure found she fetching watei 
from the well ’ 

Anonymous 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN !* 

SUMMER 

The little gate was reached at last, 
Half hid in lilae.s down the lane ; 
She pushed it wide, and, as she past, 
A wistful look she backw'anl cast, 
And said, “ Auf wudersehen /” 

* Till we meet agmii I 


I MKETIND. 

I 

' Tiih gmv .sen, and the lung black land ; 

And till* yellow lialf-motiii large ami low ; 

' .Vnd the startled little waves, that leajt 
i In fipr> ringlets from then sh‘ep, 

I As 1 gain the cove with pihliiiig prow, 

I And (juench its speed in the sIusIin sand. 

Then a mile of vvaim, sea-sicnted ]»c*ach , 

Three fields to cross, till a farm appeals 
A tap at the ])ane, the quirk sharp sciatch 
And bine spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, through its jo^s ami fi*ars 
Than the two hearts, beating each to each 

KOEERl BKOWNJNC,. 


SWEET MEETING OF DESIRES. 

I oKKW assured, before I asked, 

That she 'd be mine without leseiTe, 

And ill her unclaimed giaces Itasked 
At leisure, till the time shouhl seive, — 

With just enough of dread to tin ill 
The lioiK*, and make it trebly deal : 

Thus loath to sjieak the w'oid, to kill 
Either the hope or liappy fear. 

Till once, through lanes retiiniing late, 
Her laughing sisteis laggeil Ijelund ; 

And ere we reachetl her fathei’s gate, 

We imiised with one jirescntient mind ; 
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And, in the dim and perfumed rniat 
Their coining stayed, who, blithe and free, 

And very women, loved to assist 
A lover’s opportunity. 

Twice rose, twice died, my trembling wonl ; 

To faint and fr.iil cath(Klral chimes 
» Spake time in music, and we heard 
The chatm rustling in the limes. 

Her dress, that touched me where I stood ; 

'Die warmth of her confided am ; 

Her Ixisoni’s gentle neighborhood ; 

Hei’ pleasure in her power to charm : 

j 

Ib‘i look, her love, her form, her touch ’ 

The least seemewi most by blissful turn, - 

IMisstiil but that it pleased too mindi. 

And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 

It was as if a liarp with wires 
Was traversed by the breath I drew , 

And 0, sweet meeting of desires ’ 

She, answering, owned that she loved too. 

I ov ENTRY PAIMORI 

4 

/AKAS KAlMHXtJS. 

I ROM nil SPANISH. 

“My ear-lings' inv eai-iings’ they 've diopt I 
into the well, 

And w'luit to say to Muen, I eannot, cannot tell.” 

'Twhs thus, (Tifuiada's tountain by, spoke Albu- 
li.iiTv’ daiightei, 

“The well IS deej), l.ir dowui they he, Inuieath 
the cold blue water. 

To me did Miii;a give them, w hen he s^iake his 
sad farewell, 

And what to say w'hen he I'omcs back, alas ’ 1 
cannot toll. 

“My eai -rings ' my eai -rings ' they were pearls 
in silver set. 

That when my Moor was fai away, I ne’er should 
him forget, 

riifit I ne’er to other tongue should list, nor 
smile on other's tale. 

Hut rememlier he my lips hail kissed, puie as 
those ear-iings pale. 

When he comes Iwek, and hears that I have 
dropped them in the well, 

0, what will Mii^a think of me, I cannot, can- 
not tell. 

“My ear-lings* my ear-iiiigs ’ he'll say the> 
should have been, 

Xot of |>earl and of silver, but of gold and glit- 
teving sheen, 


Of jasiHjr and of onyx, and of diamond shining 
clear, 

Changing to the changing light, with radiance 
insincere ; 

That changeful mind unchanging gems are not 
befitting well, - - 

Thus will he think, — anil w’hat to say, alas ! 1 
cannot tell. 

“ He ’ll think when I to market went 1 loitered 
by the way ; 

He ’ll think a willing ear 1 lent to all the lads 
might say ; 

He’ll think some other lovei’s hand among my 
tresses noosed, 

From the ears where he had placed them my 
lings of pearl unloosed , 

He’ll think when I was sporting so lieside this 
marble well, 

My jiearlb fell in, -and what to say, alas! 1 
cannot tell. 

“He’ll .say 1 am a woman, and we are all the 
same , 

He ’ll say I loved w hen he w'as here to whisper 
of his llame 

Hut when he went to Tunis my virgin troth had 
bioken, 

And thoughi no more of Mu^a, and eared not 
lor Ills token 

My eai-nngs' my em-iings' (), liukless, luck- 
less well * 

Foi what to say to Muca, alas ' 1 (‘aiinot tell. 

“ I ’ll tell the truth to Mu^a, and I hope he will 
believe, 

That I have thoiiglit of him at mom, and thought 
of him at eve ; 

That musing on my lover, when down the sun 
was gone. 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain 
all alone ; 

And that my mind was o’er the .sea, when from 
my hand tliey fell, 

And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they 
lie in the well ” 

foMN i.iBsoN Lockhart 


0 SWAHbOW, SWALLOW, FLYING 
SOUTH. 

F ROM '• 1HI PRINCESS '• 

O Sw'\i,r.o\v, Swallow, flying, Hying South, 
Fly to her, and fall uiwii lier gilded eaves, 

And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 

0 tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is tlie Soutli, 
And dark and true and tender is the Noiih 
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0 Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and 
light 

Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million lovea. 

0 were I thou that she might take me in. 

And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died ! 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with 
love, 

Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 

0 tell her. Swallow, that thy brood is flown : 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since my nest is made. 

0 tell her, brief is life, but love is long, 

And brief the sun of summer in the North, 

And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

0 Swallow, flying from the golden woods. 

Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 
mine. 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 

ALFRED TF.NNVSON. 


ATHULF AI^D ETHILDA. 

Athulf. Appeared 

The princess with that merry child Prince Guy : 
He loves me well, and made her stop and sit, 
And sat upon her knee, and it so chanced 
That in his various chatter he denied 
That I could hold his hand within my own 
So closely as to hide it ; this being tried 
Was proved against him ; he insisted then 
I could not by his royal sister’s hand * 

Do likewise. Starting at the random word, 

And dumb with trepidation, there I stood 
Some seconds as bewitched ; then I looked up, 
And in her face behold an orient flush 
Of half-bewildered pleasure : from which trance 
She with an instant ease resumed herself, 

And frankly, with a pleasant laugh, held out 
Her arrowy hand. 

1 thought it trembled as it lay in mine, 

But yet her looks were clear, direct, and free. 
And said that she felt nothing, 

SiDEOC. And what felt’st thou ? 

Athulp. a sort of swaiming, curling, tremu- 
lous tumbling. 

As though there were an ant-hill in my bosom. 

I said I was ashamed. — Sidroc, you smile ; 

If at my folly, well ! But if you smile. 
Suspicious of a taint upon my heart. 

Wide is your error, and you never loved. 

HENRY Taylor. | 


SEVEN TIMES THREE. 

LOVE. 

I LEANED out of window, I smelt the white clover, 

Dark, dark was the gaixlen, 1 saw not the gate ; 

“Now, if there be footsteps, ho comes, my one 
lover — 

Hush, nightingale, hush ’ 0 sweet nightin- 
gale, wait 

Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near. 

For my love he is late ! 

“The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and 
nearer, 

A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree, 

The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer : 

To what art thou listening, and what dost thou 
see 2 

Let the star-clusters glow, 

Let the sweet waters flow. 

And cross (]uickly to me. 

“ You night-moths that hover where honey brims 
over 

From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep ; 

You glow-worms, sliine out, and the pathway 
discover 

To him that comes darkling along the rough 
steep. 

Ah, my sailor, make haste, 

For the time runs to waste. 

And my love lieth deep, — 

“ Too deep for swift telling ; and yet, my one 
lover, 

I Ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee to- 
night.” 

By the sycamore passed lie, and through the 
white clover ; 

Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned 
took flight ; 

But I ’ll love liiin more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 

Be the days dark or bright. 

Jean ingelow. 


A SPINSTER'S STINT. 

Six skeins and three, six skeins and three ! 
Good mother, so you stinted me. 

And here they be, — ay, six and three ! 

Stop, busy wheel ! stop, noisy wheel ’ 
Long shadows down my chamlxT 
And warn me to make haste and iceJ 
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’T is done, — the spinning work complete, 

0 heart of mine, what makes you beat 
So fast and sweet, so fast and sweet ? 

1 must have wheat and pinks, to stick 
My hat from brim to ribbon, thick, — 

Slow hands of mine, be quick, be quick ! 

One, two, three stars along the skies 
Begin to wink their golden eyes, — 

I ’ll leave my thread all knots and ties. 

0 moon, so red ! 0 moon, so red ! 
Sweetheart of night, go straight to bed ; 
Love's light will answer in your stead. 

A-tiptoe, beckoning me, he stands, — 

Stop trembling, little foolish hands, 

And stop the bands, and stop the bands ' 

Alice Cary 


THE SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 

Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spuming ; 

Bent o’er the fire, her blind grandmother, sitting. 

Is croaning, and moaning, and drowsily knit- 
ting, — 

“ Eileen, ochora, I hear some one tapping.” 

“ 'T IS the ivy, dear mother, against the glass 
flapping.” 

Eileen, I surely hear somebody sighing.” 

** ’T is the sound, mother dear, of the summer 
wind dying.” 

Merrily, cheerily, noisQy whining. 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot ’a 
stirring ; 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden 
singing. 

** What 's that noise that I hoar at the window, 
I wonder ?” 

“ 'T is the little birds chirping the holly-bush 
under.” 

“ What makes you be shoving and moving your 
stool on, 

And singing all wrong that old song of *The 
Coolun ’ ? " 

There 's a form at the casement, — the form of 
her true-love, — 

And he whispers, with face bent, “I’m waiting 
for you, love ; 

Get up on the stool, through the lattice step 
lightly. 

We *11 rove in the grove while the moon *8 shin- 
ing brightly.” 


Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring. 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot ’s 
stirring ; 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden 
singing. 

The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her 
fingers, 

Steals up from her seat, — longs to go, and yet 
lingers ; 

A fiightened glance turns to her drowsy grand- 
mother. 

Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with 
the other. 

Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 

Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound ; 

Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 

The maid steps, — then leaps to the arms of her 
lover. 

Slower — and slower— and slower the wheel 
swings ; 

Lower — and lower — and lower the reel rings ; 

Ere the reel and the wheel stop their ringing and 
moving, 

Through the grove the young lovers by moon 
light are roving. 

John Francis Waller. 


SOMEBODY. 

Somebody ’ s courting somebody, 
Somewhere or other to-night ; 
Somebody ’s whispering to somebody, 
Somebody ’s listening to somebotly. 
Under this clear moonlight. 

Near the bright river’s flow, 

Running so still and slow, 

Talking so soft and low, 

She sits with Somebody. 

Pacing the ocean's shore, 

Edged by the foaming roar, 

Words never used before 
Sound sweet to Somebody. 

Under the maple-tree 
Deep though the shadow be. 

Plain enough they can see, 

Bright eyes has Somebody. 

No one sits up to wait. 

Though she is out so late. 

All know she *s at the gate, 

Talking with Somebody. 
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Tiptoe to parlor door ; 

Two shadow® on the floor ’ 

Moonlight, reveal no more, — 

Susy and Somebody. 

Two, sitting side by side 
Float with the ebbing tide, 

Thus, dearest, may we glide 
Through life,” says Somebody. 

Somewhere, Somebody 
Makes love to Soiueb^y, 

To-night. 

ANONYMOUS. 


DANCE LIGHT. 

‘Ah’ sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from that 
wheel, — 

Your neat little foot will be weary with spin- 
ning ' 

Come trip down with me to the sycamore-tree 
Half the parish is thei’e, and the dance is be- 
ginning. 

The sun is gone down, but the full harvest moon 
Shines sweetly and cool on the dew-wliitened 
valley ; 

While all the air rings with the soft, loving 
things 

Each little bird sings in the gi-een shaded alley ” 

With a blush and a smile Kitty rose up the while, 
Her eye in the glass, as she Imund her hair, 
glancing ; 

T is hard to I’efuse when a young lover sues, 

So she could n't but choose to go off to the 
dancing. 

And now on the green the glad groups aie seen, — 
Each gay-hearted lad with the lass of his 
choosing ; 

And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty 
Neil, - 

Somehow, when he asked, she ne’er thought 
of refusing. 

Now Felix Magee put his pipes to his knee. 

And with flourish so free sets each couple in 
motion : 

With a cheer and a bound the lads ])atter the 
ground ; 

The maids move around just like swans on the 
ocean. 

C.heeks bright as the rose, feet light as the doe’s, 
Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing : 

Search the world all around, from the sky to the 
ground, 

No such si^t can be found as an Irish lass 
dancing ! 


Sweet Kate ’ who could view your bright eyes 
of deep blue, 

Heaming hunndly through theii dark lashes w. 
mildly. 

Your fair-tunn'*d arm, heaving br<*»ust, rounded 
form, 

Nor feel his heart warm, and his pulses throb 
wildly ? 

Young Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, 
Subdued by the smart of such iuunful yet 
sweet love * 

The sight leaves his eye as he cries with a sigh, 
Dmicr /lifhtf for mt/ heart it lies under f/oui 
feet, love ! 

joHN Francis Walllr. 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEAR- 
ING YOUNG (’HARMS. 

Believe me, if all thosi* endearing yomig 
ehaviiis, 

Which I gaze on so londlv to-day, 

Were to change by to-nionow, and fleet in my 
aims, 

Like taiiy-gifts fading iivia>. 

Thou wouldst still be ailoKsl, ns this nioinciit 
thou art. 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear rum each iMsh of my he.nt 
Would entwine itsell verdantly still 

It is not while beauty and loiith are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unpiof.nied by a tear, 

That the I'ei vor and laith of a soul may be know n, 
To which time will but make thee more dear ’ 
No, the heart tliat has truly IuvimI never forgets, 
But us truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when lie rose ! 

Thomas MooRh 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

PROM '* I HE DAY DREAM.’ 

Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across the puiiile coverlet, 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown ; 

On either side liei tranefed form • 

Forth 8tr(‘aming from a braid of jiearl ; 

The sliimbei'ous light is rich and warm. 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 

The silk star-broiJered coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould, 

Languidly ever ; and amid 
Her full black ringlets, downwaid rolled, 
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Sure when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms above the azure dome, 

With outstretched arms God^s angel said, 
nYelcome to Heaven’s home, sweet home,'’ 




Lumble^ the- e' s no place like home t 
Hotne f S‘iveef sweet ho>ne / 
no place like home 
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Glows forth each softly shadowed arm, 
With bracelets of the diamond bright. 

Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light. 

She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her chaimM heart. 

She sleeps ; on either hand upswclls 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


THE REVIVAL. 

A touch, a kiss ! the charm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks. 

And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 

And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze through all the garden swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

The butler drank, the steward semwled, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 

The jiarrot screamed, the jwacock squalled. 
The maid and page renewed their strife, 

The palace hanged, and buzzed and clackt. 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract. 

At last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself upreared. 

And yawned, and rubbed his face, and spoke, 
“ By holy rood, a royal beard ’ 

How say you ^ we have slept, my lords. 

My beaid has grown into my lap.” 

The barons swore, with many words, 

T was but an after-dinner’s nap. 

“ Pardy,” returned the king, “ but still 
My joints are something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mentioned half an hour ago ? ” 

The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words returned reply : 

But dallied with his golden chain, 

And, smiling, put the question by. 


THE DEPARTURE. 

And on her lover’s arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold ; 
And far across the hills they went 
Tn that new world which is the old. 


Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple lim. 

And deep into the dying day, 

The happy princess followed him. 

** 1 ’d sleep another hundred years, 

, 0 love, for such another ki^ ; ” 

I “0 wake forever, love,” she hears, 

“ 0 love, ’t was such as this and this.” 
And o’er them many a sliding star, 

And many a merry wind was borne. 

And, streamed through many a golden bar, 
The twilight melted into morn. 

“ 0 eyes long laid in happy sleep ’ ” 

“ 0 happy sleep, that lightly fled • ” 

“0 happy kiss, that woke thy sleep ! ” 

‘ ‘ 0 love, thy ki.ss would wake the dead * ” 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapor buoyed the crescent bark ; 

And, rapt thi*o’ many a rosy change. 

The twilight died into the dark. 

“ A hundred summers ’ can it be ? 

And whither goest thou, tell me where ^ ” 
“0, seek my father’s couit with me. 

For there are gi’eater wonders there ” 

And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim. 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Thro’ all the world she followed him. 

ALFRED Tennyson. 


LOCHINVAR. 

FROM "MARMION, ’ CANTO V. 

0, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the 
best ; 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had 
none. 

Ho rode all unarmed, and he rode aU alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for 
stone, 

He swam the Eske River where ford there was 
none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggiird in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed tlie fair EUen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all. 
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Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his 
sword 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word), 

*'0, come ye in peace here, or oome ye in war, 
Or to dance at oar bridal, young Lord Lochin* 
var?” 

** 1 long wooed your daughter, my suit you de- 
nied ; — 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide, — 

And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland moie lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Loch- 
Invar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it 
up, 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 
sigh. 

With a smile on her Ups, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could 
bar, — 

“ Now tread ue a measure,” said young I^oeh- 
invar 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a gallianl did gmcc ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did 
fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume ; 

And the bridemaideiis whisjiered, “’Tweie bet- 
ter by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
liOchinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ; 

“ She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, 
and scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth 
young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Gwemes of the Netli- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 
and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so da^tless in war, 

Hare ye e’er heard of gallant like young Loch- 
invar ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

St. Aonrs’ Eve, — ah, bitter chill it was ' 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a -cold , 

The hare limped trembling tlirough the Irozei 
gi-ass, 

And silent was the Hock in woolly fold : 

Numb were tlie beadsman's flugere while he tohl 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath. 

Like pious incense from a censer old. 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death, 
Past the sweet virgin’s picture, while his prayer 
he saith. 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy mnii , 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth bom his knees, 
And back retunieth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees , 

The sculptured dead on each side seem to fiee/i', 
Emprisoned in black, purgatorial mils ; 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb omt'ries. 

He passeth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods ami 
mails. 

Northward he turneth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere music’s golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man uml [K)or , 

But no, — already had his deatli-bell i*ung ; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve • 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Bough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

And all night kept av^akc, (oi sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 

That ancient beadsman lic.iid the prelude soft ' 
And so it chaiu-ed, for many a door was wide, 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chide ; 

The level chambers, ready with theii pride, 

Were glowing to receive a thousaml guests 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stiired, where upon their heatls the cornice rests. 
With hair blown back, and wings put crosswise 
on their breasts. 

At length hurst in the argent reveliy, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new-stuffed, iii youth, with triumphs 
W 

Of old romance. These let us wish away ; 

And tum, sole-thoughted, to one lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 
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They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night. 

If ceremonies tlue they did aright ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline ; 

Tile music, yearning like a god in pain, 

She scarcely heard ; her maitlen eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by, — she heeded not at all ; in vain 
(’ame many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier. 

And back retired, not cooled by high disd.un. 
But she saw not , her heart was otherwhere ; 

She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the 
year. 

She danced along with v.igiie, regardl(‘s> eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing <|uick and short . 
The hallowed hour was near at hand , she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
Of whisiKrers in angei, or in sport , 

Mid looks of love, detiaiicc, hate, and scoin, 
Hoodwinked with faiiy huu v , all amort 
Save to St Agnes and hei lambs unshorn. 

And all the bliss to Im^ ladoie to-mori’ow morn 

So. purposing eiudi moiiieiit to retire, 

She lingered still. Meantime, across the moom, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and im- 
plores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline ; 

But for one moment in the tedious houis. 

That he might ga/e and worship all unseen ; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss, — in sooth 
such things have, been. 

He ventui-es in • let no buzzed whi.s[>ei tell . 

AH eyes be muffled, or a liundred sword.s 
Will storm his heart, love’s feverou.s citadel; 

For him, those chambei’s lield barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose voiy dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage , not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

Ah, happy chaiuie ' tlie aged c.reatiirc came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s llame, 
Behind a bi-oad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of meiiiinent and chf^us bland. 


He startled her ; but soon .she knew liis face, 
And grasped his Angers in her palsied hand, 
Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro' hie thee from this 
place : 

They aie all here to-night, the whole bloo<i- 
thirsty race I 

“Get hence ! get hence ! there’s dwarfish Hilde- 
brand ; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and land ; 
Then there ’s that old Lord Maunce, not a whit 
More tiinie for his gray hairs — Alas me ! flit ! 
Flit like a ghost away ! ” “ Ah, gossip dear, 

We’re safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit. 
And tell me liow — ” “ Good saints ' not hei*e, 

not hen* , 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy 
' hier ” 

I 

I He followed through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume , 
And as she muttered, “ Well-a ~ well-a-day ! ” 
He found him in a little moonlight loom, 

] Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

, “ Now tell me wiiere is Madeline,” said he, 

' ' O, tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none hut ws iet si^terhood may see, 

When they St. Agnes’ wool an* weaving piously.” 

St Agnes I Ah ' it is St. Agnes’ Eve, — - 
Yet men will murder upon holy days ; 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 

And be liege-lord of all the elves and fays, 

To venture .so. It fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ' — St. Agnes’ Eve ' 

God’s lielp ' my lady fair the eoiijui’er plays 
This very night ; gooil angels hei deceive ' 

But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to 
griev(‘.” 

Feebly she lauglieth in the languid moon, 

While Poij)hyix> upon her fnce doth look, 

Like puzzled un hi: on an aged crone 
Who keepetli «losed a wendious riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eye.s grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s puriiose , ami he scaixje could biook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold. 
Ana Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown lose, 
Flushing his brow, iimi in his painM heart 
Made purple not ; then doth he proiwse 
I A stratagem, that makes the Ixdilame start : 
i “ A cruel man ami impious thou art ! 
j Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 
I Alone with her good angels, far apart 
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From wicked men like thee. Go, go ! 1 deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou 
didst seem.” 

“ I will not harm her, by all saints I swear ! ” 
Quoth Porphyro ; “ 0, may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with niffian passion in her face ; 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears ; 

Or 1 will, even in a moment’s space. 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foenien’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fanged 
than wolves and bears.” 

“ Ah ♦ why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
Whose prayers for thee, each mom and evening, 
Were never missed.” Thus plaining, doth she 
bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 

So woful, and of such deep sorrowing. 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy. 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and them hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty uiiospied. 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legioned fairies paced the coverlet. 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met. 

Since Merlin paid his demon all the monstrous 
debt. 

** It shall be as thou wishest,” said the dame ; 

** All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night ; by the tambour 
frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see ; no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in 
prayer 

The while. Ah ! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly passed : 

The dame returned, and whispered in his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fri^t of dim espial. Safe at last. 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed and 
chaste ; 


Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
brain. 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela wa.s feeling for the stair, 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid. 

Rose, like a missioned spirit, unaware ; 

With silver taper s light, and pious care. 

She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ! 

She conies, she comes again, like ring-dove 
frayed and fled. 

Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died , 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide ; 

No uttered syllable, or, woe Ijetide • 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her 
dell. 

A casement high and triple-arched there was, 

All garlanded with carven imagenes 
Of fruits, and flowei’s, and bunches of knot -glass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and .splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deeji-damnsked wing.s , 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 
And twiliglit saints, and dim einblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair bieast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Ro.se-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint ; 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven. Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 

Anon his heart revives , her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her waimM jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 

Half hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the chaim is 
fled. 
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Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven ed both from joy and pain ; 
Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gjized upon her empty dress, 

And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless. 
And breathed himself ; then from the closet 
crept, 

Noiseless os fear in a wide wilderness, 

And over the hushed carpet, silent, stept. 

And ’tween the curtains i)eej)ed, where, lo ♦ — 
how fast she slept. 

Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight soft lie set 
A table, and, half anguished, tliiew thereon 
A cloth of woven ciimson, gold, and jet . — 

0 for some drowsy Morphean amulet ♦ 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum, an<l lar-heaid clarionet. 

Affray his ears, though but in d}ing tone : — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 

And still she .slept an azure-lidded sleep. 

In blancheil linen, smooth, and lavendered ; 
While ho from forth the closet biouglit a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gouid ; 
With jellies soother than the cieaiuy ciiiil, 

And lucent syrops, tinet with cinnamon , 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 

From silken Saimircand toeedaieil Lelwinon. 

'fhese delicntes he heaiied with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of w'reathfcd silver. Sumptuous they stand 
In the 1 ‘etired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 
And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 
Thou art my Leaven, and I thine eremite ; 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agues’ sake, 

Or 1 shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache." 

Thus whisjieiing, his warm, uiiuervM ann 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the ilusk curtains ; — 't ivns a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as ic^d stream : 


The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies ; 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes ; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woofcnl phantasies 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He played an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

In Provence called “ La ln-lle dame sans merci ; " 
Clo.se to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith distui bed, she uttered a soft moan : 
He ceased ; she panted quick, — and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide ojien shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, i)alc as smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

Her eyes were open, but she still belield. 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep. 

There w'as a painful change, that nigli expelled 
The blisses of her dream .so pure and deep ; 

At which fair Madeline l)Cgan to w'eep. 

And moan forth witless woids with many a sigh ; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or siieak, she looked so dream- 

“ Ah, Porjiliyro * ’’ said she, “ hut even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow ; 

And those sad eyes were sjuntual and clear ; 
How changed thou art ! how pallid, chill, and 
[ drear ! 

Give me that voice .again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ! 
0, leave me not in this etci nal woe, 

For if thou diest , my love, I know not where to go.’’ 

Beyond a mortal man irnpissioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Etheieal, fluslied, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ; 

Into her dream lie melted, as the rose 
Blendcth its odur with the violet, — 

Solution sivcet , meantime the frost-wind hjows 
Like love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes : St. Agnes’ moon 
hath set. 

’T is dark ; quick pattereth the fiaw'-hlown sleet : 
“Tills is no (Irenni, my brhle, my Madeline 
’T is daik ; the iced gusts still lave and beat ; 
“No dream ? alas ! alas ! and woe is iiiiiie I 
porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine, 
(’rued ’ what traitor could thee hither bring I 
1 curee not, for my heart is lost in thin^ 

Though thou forskkest a deceive thing 
Adovn forloni«DdloBt| withaick« impnmMiniig.” 
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** My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely hrido ! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest I 
Thy beauty's shield, heart-shaped and vermeil 
dyed ? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and (juest, 

A famished pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 

Though 1 have found, 1 will not rob thy nest, 
Saving of thy sweet self , if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude inhdtd. 

“ Hark ’ *t is an eltin stonn from faery land, 

( H’ haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 

Arise, arise ! the morning is at hand ; — 

The bloated wassailers will never heed : 

Let us away, my love, with happy siieed ; 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Diwned all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake, arise, my love, and fearless be, 

For o’er the southern moors 1 have a home for 
thee. ” 

She hurried at his words, beset with feai-s. 

For there were .sleeping duigons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with rcfidy spears ; 
Down the wide staii-s a darkling uay they found. 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A cliain-drooped lamp was iliekering by each door ; 
The anas, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutteml in the besieging wdnd’s uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty tioor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ’ 
Like phantoms to the iron porch tliey glide, 
Where lay the porter, in uneasy sprawl. 

With a huge empty flagon by his side 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook Ins hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns , 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide ; 

The chains lie silent on the footw'orn stones , 

The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 

And they aro gone ! ay, ages long ago 
These lovero fled away into the storm. 

That night the baron dreamt of many a woe, 

Vud all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Wero long bc-nightinai'od. Angela the old 
Died palsy-tw itched, with meagre fai'c deform , 
The beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought- for slept among his aslios cohl. 

JOHiN Kl'/lls 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 

Slowly England's sun wmis sotting o'er the liill- 
to^v? far aw'ay. 

Filling all the land with l»enuty at the close of 
one sad dn\ 


And the Inst mys k\sm\ the foieliead (if a mnn 
and maiden tail, — 

He with footsteps slow and weary, she with 
sunny floating hair ; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, she 
with li]>s all cold and white, 

Struggling to keep bick the imirinur, — 
“I'nrfew must not nng to-night.” 

“Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing 
to tlie prison old, 

With its tiinets tall and gloom), with its w'alls 
daik, damp, and eold, 

“ I 've a lover in that prison, doomed this veiy 
night to die, 

At the ringing of the Curfew, and no earthly 
help IS nigh ; 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,” and her 
lips grow strangely white 

As she breatlied the husky whisper ; — 

“(birfew must not ring to-night.” 

“ Bessie,” calmly mK)ke the sexton, — every word 
pien ed hei young heai-t 

Like tlu* pieieing of an arrow, like a deadly 
jK)isont‘il dart, — 

“ Long, long yeais I’ve rung the Curfew’ fiom that 
gloomy, shadowed towel ; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the 
twilight hour ; 

I have done my duty ever, tried to do it just 
and right, 

Now’ I ’in old I will not faltei, — 

Curfew, it must ring to-night ” 

Wild her eyes and ^lale her features, stem and 
w hite her thoughtful brow, 

As within her secret bosom Bessie made a solemn 
vow. 

She had listened while the judges read without 
a teat or sigh ; 

“ At the ringing of the < 'urfow, Basil Uuderwood 
must die.” 

And her breath eaine fust and faster, and hci 
eyes grew large and bright ; 

In an undertone she inurmiiretl : — 

“ Curfew must not ring to-night.” 

With quick step she bounded forward, sprung 
within the old church door. 

Left the old man thn*ading sloW’ly path.s so oft 
he 'd tr<Kl before ; 

Not one iiiomeiit i»aiiscd iho niauleii, but with 
eye and cheek aglow 

Mounted up the glooni> tower, where the bol) 
swung to and fro 

As she climbed the dusty ladder on wdiicli fell no 
iiiy of light, 

Up and up, — her white Iqis saying • — 

“ Ciiriew must imt ring to-niglit.” 
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She haH readied the topinost ladder ; o*er her j Kueeiiiig on the turf beside him, lays his pardon 

at his feet. 

Ill his brave, strong arms he dasped her, kissed 


hangs the great, dark bell ; 

Awful is the gloom beneath her, like the path- 
way down to hell. 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, — 't is the 
hour of Curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped 
her breath, and paled her brow. 

Shall she let it ring ? No, never ! flash her eyes 
with sudden light, 

As she springs, and grasps it Hrmly, — 

** Curfew shall not ring to-night ! ” 

Out she swung — far out ; the city seemed a 
speck of light below, 

There 'twixt heaven and earth suspended as the 
bdl swung to and fro, 

And the sexton at the b(*ll-rope, old and deaf, 
heard not the bell, 

Sadly thought, “Tliat twilight Curfew rang 
young Basil’s funeral knell.” 

Still the maiden dung moie tiniily, and with 
trembling lips so wliite. 

Said to hush her heart’s wdld throbbing . — 
Curfew shall not iing to-night ’ ” 

It was o’er, the bell ceased swaying, and the 
niuiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark old ladder wdieu* lor hun- 
dred years before 

Human foot had not bfen planted. The brave 
deed that she had done 

Should be told long ages after, a.s the rays of 
setting sun 

Crimson all the sky with beauty , aged sires, 
with heads of white, 

Tell the eager, listening children, 

“Curfew did not ring that night,” 

O’er the distant hills ••aiiie Cromwell , Bessie 
sees him, and her brow, 

Lately white with fear and augubh, has no 
anxious tmees now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands 
all bruised and torn , 

And her face so sweet and pleading, yet with 
sorrow pale and worn, 

Touched his heart witli sudden pity, lit his eyes 
with misty light : 

“ Go ! your lover lives,” said Cromwell, 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night” 

Wide they flung the massive poital ; led the 
prisoner forth to die, — 

All his bright young life before him. 'Neath the 
darkening English sky 

Bessie comes w ith flying footsteps, eyes aglow 
with Jove-light sweet ; 


the face upturned and white, 
Whispered, “ Darling, you have saved me, — 
Curfew will not ring to-night ! ” 

rose hartwick Thorpe 


THE LITTLE MILLINER. 

My girl bath violet eyes and yellow hair, 

A soft hand, like a lady's, small and fair, 

A sweet face pouting in a white straw bonnet, 

A tiny loot, and little boot upon it ; 

And all her finery to chaiin beholders 
Isthegray shawldi’awn tightaround her shoulders, 
The plain stuff-gown and collar white as snow, 
And sweet red petticoat that peejw below. 

But gladly lu the busy town goes she, 

Suinmei and winter, fearing nobodie , 

She jiats the pavement with her fairy feet, 

With fearless eyes she charms tlie crowded street ; 
And in her pocket he, in lieu of gold, 

A lucky sixpeme and a thimble old. 

We lodged in the same house u year ago 
She on the tojimost floor, I just below, — 

She, u i>oor milliner, content and wise, 

I, a poor city clerk, with hopes to rise , 

And, long ere we wero liiends, I learnt to love 
The little angel on the floor al)ove. 

For, every morn, ere from my bed I stirred, 

Her chamW door would open, and I lieaid, — 
And listened, blushing, U> hei coming down, 
And palpitated w itli her rustling gown, 

And tingled while her loot went downward slow, 
Creakctl like a cncket, |)a8sed, and died below , 
Then peeping from the window, jdeased and sly, 
I saw the pivtty shining face go by, 

Healthy and rosy, fresh from slumber sweet, — 

A sunbeam in the quiet morning street. 

And every night, when in from work she tript, 
Red to the ears I from my chamber slipt, 

That I might hear upon the narrow stair 
Her low “CoiKl evening,” as she passed me there. 
And when her door was closed, below sat I, 

And hearkened stilly as she stirred on high, — 
Watched the red firelight shadows m the room, 
Fashioned her face before me in the gloom, 

And heard her close the window, lock the door, 
Moving about more lightly than before, 

And thought, “She is undressing now' ’ ” and, oh ' 
My cheeks were hot, my heart was in a glow ! 
And I made pictures of her, — standing bright 
Before the looking-glass in bed-gown white 
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Unbiuding in a knot her yellow hair, 

Then kneeling timidly to say a prayer ; 

Till, last, the floor creaked softly overhead, 
’Neath bare feet tripping to the little bed, — 
And all was hushed. Yet still I hearkened on, 
Till the faint sounds about the streets wore gone ; 
And saw her slumbering with lips apart, 

One little hand upon her little heart, 

The other pillowing a face that smiled 
In slumber like the slumber of a eliild, 

The blight hair shining lound the small white ear. 
The soft breath stealing visible and clear, 

And mixing with the moon’s, whose frosty gleam 
Made round her rest a vaporous light of dream. 

How free she wandered in the wicked place, 
Protected only by her gentle face ! 

She saw bad things ~ how could she choose but 
bee ? — 

She heard of wantonness and misery ; 

The city closed around her night and day. 

But lightly, happily, she went her way. 

Nothing of evil that she saw or heaixl 
Could touch a heart so innocently stirred, — 

By simple hopes that cheered it through the storm, 
And little flutterings that kept it warm. 

No power had she to reason out her needs, 

To give the whence and wherefore of her deeds ; 
But she was good and pure amid the strife, 

By virtue of the joy that was her life. 

Here, where a thousand spirits daily iall, 

Where heart and soul and senses turn to gall, 
She floated, pure as innocent could be, 

Like a small sea-bird on a stormy sea, 

Which breasts the billow's, wafted to and fro. 


Then came a vacancy: with feeble breath, 

1 shivered under the cold touch of Death, 

And swooned among stmiige visions of the dead, 
When a voice called from heaven, and he fled ; 
And suddenly I wakened, as it seemed, 

From a deep sleep wherein I had not dreamed. 

And it was night, and I could i ^e and hear, 
And 1 was in the room 1 held so d ?ar, 

And unaware, stretcliod out upon iiy bed, 

' 1 hearkened for a footstep overhead. 

! But all was hushed. I looked around the 
I room, 

And slowly made out shapes amid the gloom. 
The wall was reddened by a rosy light, 

A faint fire flickered, and 1 knew ’t was night. 
Because bi*low there was a sound of feet 
, Dying away along the <iuiet street, — 

I When, turning my jjalc face and sighing low, 

1 .saw' a vision in the quiet glow : 

I A little figure, in a cotton gown, 

! liooking upon the fire and stooping dow'ti, 

Hei side to me, licr face illumed, she cye<l 
Tw'o ehestmits burning slowly, side by side, — 
Her lips a}>ait, her eleai eyes strained to see, 

Her little 1 lands clasped tight around hei knee, 
The firelight gleaming on lier golden head, 

; And tinting her white neck to rosy reil, 

I Her featuies blight, and Ix^autiful, and pure, 

I With childish fear and yearning half demure. 

' 0 sw'eet, sw'eet dream ’ 1 thought, and strained 
I mine eyes, 

' Fearing to break the sjiell with words and sighs. 


Fearless, uninjured, while the stiong winds blow, 
While the clouds gather, and the w aters roar, 
And mighty ships are broken on the shore. 

All winter long, witless who peeped the while, 
She sw'eetened the chill mornings with her smile ; 
When the soft snow was falling dimly white, 
Shining among it with a child’s delight, 

Bright as a rose, though nipping winds might 
blow, 

And leaving fairy footprints in the snow ! 

’T was when the spring was coming, when the 
snow 

Had melted, and fresh winds began to blow, 

And girls were selling violets in the town, 

That suddenly a fever struck me down. 

The world was changed, the sense of life was 
pained. 

And nothing but a sbadow-land remained ; 
Death came in a dark mist and looked at me, 

I felt his breathing, though I could not see. 

But heavily I lay and did not stir, 

4nd had strange images and dreams of her. 


Softly she stooped, her dear face sweetly fair, 

■ And bweetei since a light like love was there, 

I Biightenirig, watching, more and more elate, 

. As the nuts glow’ed together in the grate, 

, Cmckliiig with little jets of riery light, 

! Till side by side tlicy turned to ashes white, — 

I Then up she leapt, her face cast off its fi'ar 
For rapture that itself was radiance clear, 

And would have clapped her little hands in 
glee, 

But, pausing, bit her lips and peeped at lUe, 

And met the face that yearned on her so whitcly, 
And gave a cry and trembled, blusliing brightly, 
While, raised on elbow, as she turned to flee, 

“ Polly ! " I cried, — and grew as red as blic ! 

It was no dream ! for soon my thoughts were 
clear, 

And she could tell me all, and 1 could hear : 
How ill my sickness friendless I had Iain, 

How the hard people pitied not my pain ; 

How, ill despite of what bad people said, 
i She left her labors, stopiied beside my bed, 
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And nursed me, thinking sadly I would die ; 
How, in the end, the danger passed me by , 

How she had sought to steal away before 
The sickness passed, and 1 was strong once 
more. 

By fits she told the story in mine ear, 

And troubled all the telling with a fear 
Lest by luy cold man’s heart she should be chid. 
Lest I should think her bobl in what she did ; 
But, lying on my IkhI, 1 dared to say. 

How 1 had watched and love«l licr many a day, 
How dear she was to me, and dearer still 
For that strange kindness done while 1 was ill. 
And how I could but think that Heaven above 
Had done it all to bind our lives in love. 

And Polly cried, turning her face away, 

And seemed afraid, and answ'ered “yea*’ nor 
“nay;” 

Then stealing close, with little pants and sighs, 
Looked on my pale thin face and earnc.st eyes, 
And seemed in act to fling her arms about 
My neck , then, blushing, paused, in fluttering 
doubt , 

Last, sprang m>on my heart, sighing and sob- 
Inug, — 

That 1 miglit feel how' gladly heis was throbbing ' 

Ah ' ne’er shall 1 forgot until I die. 

How happily the dreamy days went by, 

While 1 grew well, and lay with soft heart-beats, 
Hearkening tlie pleasant murmur from the 
streets, 

And Polly by me like a sunny beam, 

And life all changed, and love a drowsy dream ' 
’T was happiness enough to ho and sec 
The little golden hoa«l lient droo))ingly 
Over its sewing, while the still lime flew, 

And my loud eyes weie dim with happy dew ! 
And then, when I was nearly well and strong, 
And slic went back to laboi all <liiy long. 

How sweet to he alone with half-shut eyes, 

And hear the distant murmars and the cries, 
And think how pure she was from pain and 
sin, — 

And how the suminor days wa»re coming in ’ 
Then, as the sunset faded from the room, 

To listen for her footstep in the gloom, 

To jiant as it came stealing up the stair, 

To feel my whole lite biighteii unaware 
When the soft tap came to the door, and when 
The door was opened for her smile again ’ 

Best, the long evenings ! — when, till late at 
night. 

She sat beside me in the quiet light. 

And happy things w’ere said and kisses won. 

And serious gladness found its vent in fun. 
Sometimes I would draw close her shining head. 
And pour her bright hair out upon the bed, 


And she would laugh, and blush, and try to 
scold, 

While “ Here,” I cried, “ I count my wealth in 
gold ! ” 

Once, like a little sinner for transgression. 

She blushed upon my breast, and made con- 
fession : 

How', when that uight 1 woke and looked around, 
1 found lici busy with a charm profound, — 

One chestnut w'as hci’self, my girl confessed, 

The other was the peraon she loved best. 

And if they Imriied together side by side, 

He loved liei*, and she would become his bride , 
And bum indeed they did, to her delight, — 
And luul the pietty charm not proven right ^ 
Thus much, and more, with timorous joy, she 
said. 

While her confessor, too, grew rosy red, — 

And close together pressed two blissful faces. 

As I absolved the sinner, with embraces. 

And here is winter come again, winds blow. 
The houses and the streets aio white with snow ; 
And in the long and pleasant eventide, 

Why, w hat is Polly making at my side ? 

What but a silk gow’ii, l)e.iiitiful and grand, 

W*e bought together lately in the Strand ' 

What but a diess to go to church in soon. 

And wear right queenly ’neath a honeymoon ! 
And who shall match her with her new straw 
Iwnnct, 

Her tiny loot and little boot upon it; 
Embroidered jx^tticoat and silk gowui new', 

And shawl she wears as few fine ladies do ? 

And she w ill keep, to (diarm away all ill, 

Tlie lucky sixpence in her pocket still ; 

And wii will turn, come fair or cloudy weather, 
To ashes, like the chestnuts, close together ! 

KOBEKI BUCHANAN. 


SONG. 

FROM “THE MILLERS DAUGHTER." 

It is the millei'’s daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear. 
That 1 w ould he the jewel 
That trembles at her ear : 

For, hid ill i inglets day and night, 

1 ’d touch her neck so warm and white. 

And 1 W’ould lie the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 

And her heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest : 

And I should know if it beat right, 

1 *d\$lasp it round so close and tight 
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And 1 would Ik‘ tlie necklace, 

And all day long to tall and rise 
Upon her balmy b^m, 

With her laughter or her sighs . 

And 1 would lie so light, so light, 

I scarce should be unclasped at night. 

ALFRED Tennyson. 


BLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS. 

Ih.GST as the immortal g(xls is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by tliee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly .smile. 

’T was this depnved my soul of rest, 

And raised such tumults in my breast * 

For while I gazed, in transjioit tost. 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 

My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vHal frame ; 

O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung ; 

In dewy damps my limbs were chilled ; 

My blood with gentle horrors thrilled : 

My feeble pulse forgot to play — 

I fainted, sunk, and died away. 

From the Greek of SAPPHO, 
by AMBROSE PHlLLIPh 


0, 1)0 XOT WANTON WITH THOSE 
EVES. 

0, DO not wanton with those eyes, 

Lest I be sick with seeing ; 

Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
l^est sliame destroy their being. 

0, be not angry with those fires, 

For then their threats will kill me ; 

Nor look too kind on my desires. 

For then ray hoi»es will spill me. 

0, do not steep them in thy tears. 

For so will sorrow slay me ; 

Nor spread them as distract with fears , 
Mine own enough betray me. 

Ben Jonson 

— ♦— 

THE SUN-DIAL. 

18 an old dial, dark with many a stain : 

In summer crowned with drifting orchard 
bloom. 

Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 

And white in winter like a marble tomb. 


And round about its gray, time-eaten brow 
l^eau letters speak, — a worn and shattered 
row • 

S am a i6{)atie ; a iSfyaHohie too art titou : 

5 marke tfjr timt: sage, ffioooip, Hoot tfjou oor 

Here would the iing-doves linger, head to hea( 
And hero the snail a silver course would run 
Beating old Time , and here the jieacock spreim 
His gold-groeij gloiy, shutting out the sun. 

The tardy shadi* moved forward to the noon , 
Betwixt the jwths a dainty Beauty stept, 

That swung a flower, and, smiling, hunuiied & 
tune, - ~ 

Beforo, whose feet a Imrking .spaniel leapt. 

O'er her blue dress an endless blossom strayed ; 

About her tendril-curls the sunlight shone ; 
And round her tram the tiger-lilies swayed, 

Like courtiers bowing till the (|ueeii be gone. 

She leaned upon the slab a little while. 

Then drew a jewelled pencil from lier zone, 
Scribbled a something with a frolic smile, 
Fohled, inscribed, and niched it in the stone. 

The shade slipped on, no swifter than the snail ; 

There came a second lady to the place, 
Dove-eved, dove-iobed, and something wan and 
pale, — 

An inner beauty shining from her face. 

She, as if listless with a lonely love, 

Straying among the alleys with a Ixiok, — 
Herrick or HerlMu t, - watched tlie circling Jove, 
And spied the tiny lette.r in the nook. 

Then, like to one who confirmation found 
Of .some dipjul secret half-accounted true, -- 
Who knew what hearts and hands the lettei 
bound, 

And argueil loving eommeice 'twixt the two, — 

She bent her fair young forohead on the stone ; 
The dark shade gloomed an instant on her 
head ; 

And ’twixt her taper fingers pearled and shone 
The single tear that tear-worn eyes will shed. 

The shade slipped onward to the falling gloom ; 

Then came a soldier gallant in her ste^, 
Swinging a beaver with a swaling plume, 

A ribboned love-lock rippling from his head. 

Blue-eyed, frank-faced, with clear and open brow. 
Sear-seamed a little, as the women love ; 

So kindly fronted that you marvelled how 
The frequent sword-hilt had so frayed his 
glove ; 
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Who switched at Psyche plunging in the sun ; 

Uncrowned three lilies with a backward swinge; 
And standing somewhat widely, like to one 
More used to, ** Boot and ^dle *’ than to 
cringe 

As courtiers do, but gentleman withal, 

Took out the note ; — held it as one who feared 
The fragile thing he held would slip and fall ; 
Read and re-read, pulling his tawny beard ; 

Kissed it, 1 think, and hid it in his breast ; 

Laughed softly in a flattered, happy way, 
Arranged the broidered baldnck on his crest. 
And sauntered past, singing a roundelay. 

The shade crept forward through the dying glow ; 

There came no more nor dame nor cavalier ; 
But for a little time the brass will show 
A small gray spot, — the record of a tear. 

Austin Dobson. 


THE OOLDEN FISH. 

Love is a little golden fish, 

Wondrous shy ... ah, wondrous shy . . . 
You may catch him if you wish ; 

He might make a dainty dish . . . 

But I . . . 

Ah, I ’ve other fish to fry • 

For when I try to snare this prize, 

Earnestly and patiently, 

All my skill the rogue defies, 

Lurking safe in Aimee’s eyes . . . 

So, you see, 

1 am caught and Love goes free ! 

r.EORGE ARNOLD. 


COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM, 

FROM ** IRISH MELODIES.' 

Come, rest in this bosom, my own stiicken deer, 

Though tlie henl have fled from thee, thy home 
is still here ; 

Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o’ereast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last 

Oh 1 what was love made for, if is not the same 

Through joy and through torment, thi*ough glory 
and shame ? 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt ’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 

Thou bast called me tby Angel in moments of 
bliss. 

And thy Angel I ’ll be, mid the hoiTors of this, 


Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to 
pursue, 

And shield thee, and save thee, -—or perish there 
too ’ 

Thomas Moore. 


WHEN YOUR BEAUTY APPEARS. 

“When your beauty appears. 

In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the skies, 
At distance I gaze, and am awed by my 
tears. 

So strangely you dazzle my eyes ! 

“ But when without art 
Your kind thoughts you impart, 

When your love runs in blushes through every 
vein, 

When It darts from your eyes, when it pants 
at your heart, 

Then 1 know that you ’re woman again ” 

“ Theie 's a passion and pride 
in oui sex,” she replied ; 

“ And thus (might I gi'atify both) I would do, — 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
But still be a woman to you.” 

Thomas Parnell 


THE FIRST KISS. 

How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at love’s beginning, 

When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there s no untying. 

Yet remeinlier, midst your wooing, 

Love has bliss, but love has ruing ; 

Other smiles may make you fickle, 

Tears for othei cliaims may trickle. 

Love he comes, and Love he tarries, 

Just as fate or fancy carries, — 

Longest stays when sorest chidden, 

Laughs and flies wheu pressed and bidden. 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly. 

Bind its odor to the lily, 

Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver, — 

Then bind Love to last forever ! 

Love ’s a fire that needs renewal 
Of fresh beauty for its fuel ; 

Love’s wing moults when caged and capturwl, — 
Only free he soars enraptured. 
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Can you keep the bee from ranging, 

Or the ring-dove's neck from changing f 
No ! nor fettered Love from dying 
In the knot there *8 no untying. 

Thomas Campbell. 

— ♦— 

BEDOUIN LOVE-SONG. 

From the Desert I come to thee. 

On a stallion shod with fire; 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 

Under thy window 1 stand, 

And the midnight heaio my cry : 

I love thee, I love but thee ! 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars are oldy 
And the leaves of the JudgmrU 
Book unfold ! 

Look from thy window, and see 
My passion and my pain ! 

1 lie on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 

Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 

And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die . 

Till the sun grows co/rf, 

And the stars are old^ 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ! 

My steps are nightly driven, 

By the fever in niy breast, 

To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 

Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door, 

And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And (he stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ! 

Bayard Taylor. 


SONNET UPON A STOLEN KISS. 

Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in awe ; 
And fiee access unto that sweet lip lies, 

From whence I long the rosy breath to draw. 
Methinks no wrong it were, if I should steal 
From those two melting rubies one pomr kiss ; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of aught what she can miss : 


Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 

There would bu little sign 1 would do so ; 

Why then should I this robbery delay? 

0, she may wake, and therewith angry grow I 
Well, if she do, 1 ’ll back restore that one, 

And twenty hundred thousand more for loan, 

GRORCE WlTHSa, 


SLY THOUGHTS. 

** I SAW him kiss your cheek ! ” — ’T is true.’* 
“ 0 Modesty ! “ 'T was strictly kept : 

He thought me asleep ; at least, 1 knew 
He thought 1 thought he thought I slept.” 

COVLNTRY PATMORS. 


KISSES. 

My love and I for kisses played : 

She would keep stakes — 1 was content ; 

But when 1 won, she would be paid ; 

This made me ask her what she meant. 

** Pray, since I see,” quoth she, your wrangling 
vein. 

Take your own kisses ; give me mine again.’' 

WILLIAM STRODE. 


CUPID AND CAMPA8PE. 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, — Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows, — 
Loses them too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these the ciystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin, — 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes ; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

0 Love ' has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ^ 

John Lwr, 


THE KISS. 

1. Among thy fancies tell me this : 
What is the thing we call a kiss ? 

2. I shall resolve ye what it is : 

It is a creature bom and bred 
Between the lips all cheny red, 

By love and warm desires fed ; 

Olm. And makes more soft the bridal bed. 
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It u an active flame, that flies 
First to the habies 3f the eyes, 

And charms them there with lullabies; 
Chor. And stills the bride too when she cries. 

Then to the chin, the cheek, the ear, 

It frisks and flies, — now here, now there ; 
'T is now far off, and then ’t is near ; 

Chor. And here, and there, and everywhere. 

1. Has it a speaking virtue ? — 2. Yes. 

1. How spefiis it, say? — 2. Do you but 
this : 

Part your joined lips, — then speaks your 
kiss ; 

Chor. And this love’s sweetest language is. 

1. Has it a body ? — 2. Ay, and wings, 

With thousand rare encolorings ; 

And as it flies it gently sings ; 

Chor, Love honey yields, but never stings. 

Robert Herrick. 


THE PLAIDIK. 

Upon ane stormy Sunday, 

(doming adoon the lane. 

Were a score of bonnie lassies — 

And the sweetest I maintain 
Was Caddie, 

That I took unneath iny plaidie. 

To shield her from the rain. 

She said that the daisies blushed 
For the kiss that 1 had ta’en ; 

I wadna hae thought the lassie 
Wad sae of a kiss complain : 

“ Now, laddie ! 

1 winna stay under your plaidie, 

If I gang hame in the rain ! ” 

But, on an after Sunday, 

When cloud there was not anc, 

This selfsame winsome lassie 
(We chanced to meet in the lane) 
Said, “Laddie, 

Why dinna ye wear your plaidie ? 

Wha kens but it may rain ? ” 

Charles Sibley. 


KITTY OF COLERAINE. 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk, from the fair of Cole- 
raine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 
tumbled. 

And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 


“ 0, what shall I do now — 't was looking at you 
now ! 

Sure, sure, such a pitcher I ’U ne’er meet again ! 

'T was the pride of my dairy : 0 Barney M’Cleary ! 
You 're sent as a plague to the girls of Cole- 
raine.” 

1 sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
Thnt such a misfortune should give her such 
pain. 

A kiss then 1 gave her ; and ere 1 did leave her, 
Bhe vowed for such pleasure she’d break it 
’ again. 

I r was liay-iuiiking season — 1 can’t tell the rea- 
son — 

Misfortunes mil never come single, 't is plain , 

For very soon after poor Kitty’s dusoster 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 

Charles Dawson Skan' 


KISSING ’S NO SIN. 

Some say that kissing ’s a sin ; 

But I think it ’s nane ava. 

For kissing has wonn’d in this warld 
Since ever that there was twa. 

0, if it wasna lawfu' 

Lawyers wadna allow it ; 

If it wasna holy. 

Ministers wadna do it. 

If it wasna modest, 

Maidens wadna tuk’ it ; 

If it wasna plenty, 

Puir folk wadna get it. 

ANONYMOUS. 

COMIN’ THROUGH THE RYE. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ through the rye. 

Gin a body kiss a body, 

Need a body cry? 

Every lassie has her laddie, — 

Ne’er a one hae I ; 

Yet a’ the lads they smile at me 
When cornin’ through the rye. 
Amcmg the train there is a swain 
I dearly lo'c myseV; 

But whaur his hame^ or what his ntme^ 
I dinna care to tell. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ frae the town. 

Gin a body greet a body. 

Need a body frown I 
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Every lassie has her laddie, — 

Ne a aiie hae 1 ; 

Yet a’ the luds they smile at me 
When cornin’ through the rye 
Amang the train there is a swain 
I dearly lo'e myseV; 

But whaur his hame^ or what his naTne, 
I dima care to tell. 

Adapted from BURNS. 


KISSING HER HAIR. 

Kissing her hair, I sat against her feet : 

Wove and unwove it, — wound, and found it 
sweet ; 

Made fast therewith her hands, drew down her 
eyes. 

Deep as deep flowers, and dreamy like dim skies ; 

With her own tresses bound, and found her 
fair, — 

Kissing her hair. 

Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, — 

Sleep of cold sea- bloom under the cold sea : 

What pain could get between my face and hers ^ 

What new sweet thing would l^ove not relish 
worse ? 

Unless, perhaps, white Death had kissed me 
there, — 

Kissing her hair. 

ALCBRNON Charles Swinburne 


MAKE BELIEVE. 

Kiss me, though you make believe ; 

Kiss me, though I almost know 
You are kissing to deceive : 

Let the tide one moment flow 
Backward ere it rise and break. 

Only for poor pity's sake ! 

Give me of your flowers one leaf, 

Give me of your smiles one smile, 
Backward roll this tide of grief 
Just a moment, though, the while, 

I should feel and almost know 
You are trifling with my woe. 

Whi8i>er to me swee* and low ; 

Tell me how you sit and weave 
Dreams about me, though I know 
It is only make believe f 
Just a moment, though 't is plain 
You are iHsting with my pain. 

ALICE CARY. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The fountains mingle with the river. 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix forever. 

With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle : — 

Why not 1 with thine f 

See ! the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
if It disdained its brother ; 

And the biinlight clasps the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea * — 

What ai'e all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ^ 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEf 


THE MOTH’S KISS, FIRST! 

FROM " IN A GONDOLA.** 

The Moth’s kiss, firat ! 

Kiss me as if you made believe 
You were not suie, this eve. 

How my face, your flower, had pursed 
Its petals up ; so, here and there 
You brush it, till I gi*ow swere 
Who wants me, and wide open burst. 

T'he Bee’s kiss, now ’ 

Kiss me as if you entered gay 
My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dared not disallow 
The claim, .so nil is renderea up, 

And passively its shattered cup 
Over your head to sleep I bow. 

Robert Brownin. 


LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR. 

SERENADE 

. I ARISE from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 

' When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ? — 
To thy chamber-window, sweet ! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream, - 
The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
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The nightingale's complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As 1 must die on thine, 

0, belovkl as thou art ! 

0, lift me from the grass ! 

I die, I faint, I fail ! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart beats loud and fast : 

0, press it close to thine again, 

Where it will break at last ’ 

I'RRtV lUSSHF SHELLEY. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

CtO from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 
0? individual life, I shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forbore, . . . 
Tliy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that heat double. What 1 do 
And what I dream iuclmlo thee, os the wine 
Must taste of its own grajws And when 1 sue 
God for myself, he hoare that name of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 

Indeed this very love which is my boast, 

And which, when rising up from breast to brow, 
Doth crown me with a ruby large enow 
To draw men's eyes and prove the inner cost, , . . 
This love even, all my worth, to the uttermost, 

I should not love withal, unless that thou 
lladst set me an example, shown me how% 

When first thine earnest eyes with mine were 
crossed, 

And love called love. And thus, 1 cannot speak 
Of love even, as a good thing of my own. 

Thy soul hath snatched up mine all faint and 
weak, 

And placed it by thee on a golden throne, — 
And that I love (0 soul, we must be meek *) 

Is by thee only, whom 1 love alone. 


Ip thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
“ 1 love her for her smile ... her look ... her way 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.” 


For these things in themselves, belovW, may 
Be changed, or change for thee, — and love sc 
wrought, 

May be un wrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, — 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 


I NEVER gave a lock of hair away 
To a man, Dearest, except this to thee. 

Which now upon my fingers tbouglitfully 
1 ring out to the full brown length and say 
“Take it.” My day of youth went yesterday ; 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee. 

Nor plant I it Iroin rose or myrtle tree, 

As girls do, any more. It only may 
Now shade on two pale cheeks, the mark of tears. 
Taught dioo])mg from the head that hangs aside 
Through soitow’s trick. 1 thought the lumnd- 
shears 

Would take this first, but Love is justified, — 
Take it thou, . . . finding pure, from all those 
years. 

The kiss my mother left here when she died. 


Say over again, and yet once over again, 

That thou dost love me. Though the word re- 
peated 

Should seem “ a cuckoo-song,” os thou dost treat 
it. 

Remember, nevei to the hill or plain. 

Valley and wood, without her cuckoo-strain. 
Comes the fresh 8])ring in all her green completed. 
Beloved, I, amid the darkness greeted 
By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that doubt’s jiain 
Cry : “ Speak once more — thou lovest ' ” Who 
can fear 

Too many stars, though each in heaven shall 
roll, — 

Too many flow’d s, tliough each shall crown the 
year f 

Say thou dost love me, love me, love me, — toll 
The silver iterance ’ — only minding, dear, 

To love me also in silence, with thy soul. 

My letters ’ all dead paper, . . . mute and white ! — 
And yet they seem alive and quiveiing 
Against my tremulous hands which loose the 
string 

And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 
This said, ... he wished to have me in his sight 
Once, as a friend : this fixed a day in spring 
To come and touch my hand ... a simple thing, 
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Yet 1 wept for itl this, ... the paper's light . . . 
Said, Dear^ I love thee ; and 1 sank and quailed 
As if God’s future thundered on my past. 

This said, I am thine, — and so its ink has paled 
With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 

And this ... 0 Love, thy woids have ill availed, 
If what this said, I dared repeat at last ! 

The hrst time that the sun rose on thine oath 
To love me, 1 looked forwaiti to the moon 
To slaekeii all those boudif which seemed too soon 
And quickly tied to make a lasting tratli. 
Qnickdoving hearts, I thought, may quickly 
loathe ; 

And, looking on myself, I seemed not one 
For such man's love ! — more like an out of tune 
Worn viol, a good singer would be wroth 
To spoil his song witli, and which, snatched in 
haste, 

Is laid down at the first ill-sounding note. 

1 did not wrong myself so, but I placed 
A wrong on thee. For perfect strains may fioat 
'Neath master-hands, from instruments defaced,'— 
And great souls, at one stroke, may do and doat. 

First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith 1 write ; 

And, ever since, it grew more clean and white. 
Slow to world-gi’eetings, quick with its “ 0 list ^ ” 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed. 
Half falling on the hair. 0, beyond meed ! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own 
crown, 

With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, “My love, my own ! ’* 

How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace, 
i love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

1 love thee fi'eely, as men strive for Right ; 

I love thee purely, as they turn fi-oin Praise. 

1 love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

1 love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath. 
Smiles, tears, of all my life ! — and, if God choose, 

1 shall but love thee better after death. 

Elizabeih Bakrett Browning 


WAITING FOR THE GRAPES. 

That I love thee, charming maid, 1 a thousand 
times have said, 

And a thousand times more I have sworn it. 

But ’t is easy to be seen in the coldness of your 
mien 

That you doubt my affection — or scorn it. 

Ah me ! 

Not a single gniin of sense is in the whole of 
these pietonces 

Foi rejecting yom* lover’s petitions ; 

Had 1 windows in my lH)8om, 0, how gladly I ’d 
expose ’em. 

To undo your fantastic suspicions ! 

Ah me ’ 

You repeat 1 ’ve known you long, and you hint 
I do you wrong. 

In beginning so late to pursue ye ; 

But ’t IS folly to look glum because people did 
not come 

Up the stairs of your nursery to woo ye. 

Ah me ’ 

In a grapery one walks without looking at the 
stalks, 

While the bunches ore green that they ’re bear- 
ing: 

All the pretty little leaves that are dangling at 
the eaves 

Scarce attract e’en a moment of staring. 

Ah me * 

But when time has swelled the grapes to a richer 
style of shapes. 

And the sun has lent warmth to their blushes. 

Then to cheer us and to gladden, to enchant us 
and to madden, 

Is the ripe ruddy glory that rushes. 

Ah me ! 

0, ’t is then that mortals pant while they gaze 
on Bacchus’ plant, 

0, ’t is then, — will my simile serve ye ? 

Should a damsel fair repine, though neglected 
like a vine * 

Both erelong shall turn heads topsy-turvy. 

Ah me ’ 
William Macinn. 


THE LOVE-KNOT. 

Tying her bonnet under her chin. 

She tied her raven ringlets in. 

But not alone in the silken snare 
Did she catch her lovely Boating hair, 
For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man’s heart within. 




A KNOT OF BLUE. 
For the Boys of Yale. 


She hath no gems of lustre bright 
To sparkle m her hair; 

No need hath she of borrowed light 
To make her beauty fair. 

Upon her shining locks afloat 
Are daisies wet with dew, 

And peeping from her lissome throat 
A little knot of blue. 

A dainty knot of blue, 

\ ribbon blithe of hue. 

It fills my dreams with sunny gleams, — 
That little knot of blue. 


I met her down the shadowed lane. 

Beneath the apple-tree, 

The balmy blossoms fell like rain 
Upon my love and me : 

And what I said or what I did 
That mom I never knew, 

But to my breast there came and hid 
A little knot of blue. 

A little knot of blue, 

A love-knot strong and true. 

Twill hold my heart till life shall part,- 
That little knot of blue. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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They were strolling together up the hill, 

Where the wind came blowing merry and chill ; 
And it blew the curls a frolicsome race, 

All over the happy peach-colored face. 

Till scolding and laughing, she tied them in, 
Under her beautiful, dimpled chin. 

And it blew a color, bright as the bloom 
Of the pinkest fuchsia’s tossing plume, 

All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl 
That ever imprisoned a romping curl, 

Or, in tying her bonnet under her <ihin. 

Tied a young man’s heart within. 

Steeper and steeper grew the hill. 

Madder, merrier, chiller still, 

The western wind blew down, and played 
The wildest tricks with the little maid, 

As, tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young man’s heart within. 

0 western wind, do you think it was fair 
'Po play such tucks with her floating hair? 

To gladly, gleefully, do your best 

To blow her against the young man’s breast, 

Wheie he has gladly folde«l her in, 

And kissed her mouth and dimpled cliiii 

0 Kllery Vane, you little thought. 

An hour ago, when you besought 
This country lass to walk with you, 

Alter the siin had dried the dew. 

What tenihle danger you ’d be in. 

As she tied her bonnet under her chin. 

Nora Perrv 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES 0! 

Orkkn grow the rashes 0, 

Green glow the rashes 0 ; 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend 
Are spent amang the lasses 0 ’ 

There ’s naught but care on ev’ry han’, 
In every hour that passes 0 , 

What signifies the life o’ man. 

An ’t were na for the lasses 0 * 

The warly ra<ie may riches chase. 

An’ riches still may fly them 0 ; 

An’ though at last they cat(‘h them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er eiyoy them 0 ’ 

Gie me a canny hour at e’en, 

My arms about my dearie 0, 

An’ warly cares an’ warly men 
May all gae tapsalteerie 0 • 


For you soe douce, ye sneer at this. 

Ye ’re naught but senseless asses 0 ; 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw 
Hu dearly lo’ed the lasses 0 ! 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her uoblest woik she classes 0 
Her 'prentice han’ she tried on man. 

An’ then she made the lassos 0 ’ 

KORRRT BCRNS 


THE C'HRONK’LK. 

Maroarh'a first possessed, 
if 1 remember well, niv hi oast, 
Margarita first of all , 

But when awhile the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had played, 
Martha took the flying liall. 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the bcaiitt^ous Catliariiie. 

Beauteous Catharine gave place 
(Though loath and angry she to part 
With the |)()ssessioii of my heart) 

To Eliza’s eompieriiig face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign, 

Had she not evil counsels ta’en ; 

Fundamental laws she broke, 

And still new favoriU*s she chose, 

Till up in arms my jiassions lose, 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Botli to reign ut once began ; 

Alternately they swayed ; 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wcai 
And sometimes both I olieyed. 

Anothci Mai-y then aiose, 

And did i igorous lai^ s impose , 

A mighty tyrant she ! 

Long, alas ! should J have been 
Under that iron-sceptred i[ueeu. 

Had not Rebecca set me free. 

Wlioii fair Rebecca set me free, 

’T wa.s then a golden time with me 
But soon those pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious pniicnss died 
In her youth and beauty’s pride. 

And Judith reignfed in her stead.. 

One month, three days, and Iialf an hour 
Judith held the sovei*pign power : 
Wondrous beautiful her face ! 
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But BO weak and small her wit, 

That she to goveru was unfit, 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But when Isabella came, 

Armed with a resistless flame, 

And the artillery of lier eye ; 

Whilst she proudly marched about, 
Greater conquests to find out, 

She beat out Susan, by the by. 

But in her place I then obeyed 
Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy-maid, 

To whom ensued a vacancy : 

Thousand worse passions then possessed 
The interregnum of my breast ; 

Bless me from such an anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then. 

And a third Mary, next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria ; 

And then a pretty Thomasine, 

And then another Catharine, 

And then a long et ccetera. 

But I will briefer with them be. 

Since few of them were long with me. 

An higher and a nobler strain 
My present emperess does claim, 
Heleonora, o’ th’ name. 

Whom God grant long to reign ’ 

Abraham Cowley 


TO CHLOE. 

AN APOLOGY FOR GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 

Chloe, we must not always be in heaven, 
Forever toying, ogling, kissing, billing ; 

The joys for which I thousands would have given, 
Will presently be scarcely w^orth a shilling. 

Thy neck is fairer than the Alpine snows, 

And, sweetly swelling, beats the down of 
doves ; 

Thy cheek of health, a rival to the rose ; 

Thy pouting lips, the throne of all the loves ; 
Yet, though thus beautiful beyond expression. 
That beauty fadeth by too much possession. 

Economy in love is peace to nature. 

Much like economy in worldly matter ; 

Wc should be prudent, never live too fast ; 
Profusion will not, cannot always last. 

Lovers are really spendthrifts, — *t is a shame, — 
Nothing their thoughtless, wild career can tame. 
Till penury stai'es them in the face ; 

And wW they find an empty purse, 


Grown calmer, wiser, how the fault they eurse. 
And, limping, look with such a sneaking 
grace ! 

Job’s war-horse fierce, his neck with thunder 
hung, 

Sunk to an humble hack that carnes dung. 

Smell to the queen of flowers, the fragrant rose — 
Smell twenty times —and then, ray dear, thy 
nose 

Will tell thee (not so much for scent athirst) 
The twentieth drank less flavor than the first. 

Love, doubtless, is the sweetest of all fellows ; 

Yet often should the little god retire. 

Absence, dear Chloe, is a pair of bellows. 

That keeps alive the sacred fire. 

DR. WOLCOTT {Peter Ptfttiar). 


THE EXCHANGE. 

We pledged our hearts, my love and I, — 

1 in my arms the maiden clasping ; 

I could not tell the reason why. 

But, 0, I trembled like an aspen ’ 

Her father’s love she bade me gain , 

1 went, and shook like any reed ! 

I strove to act the man, — in vain ! 

We had exchanged our hearts indeed. 

samubl Taylor Coleridge. 


WISHES TO HIS SUPPOSED MISTRESS. 

Whoe’kk she be, 

That not impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me ; 

Where’er she lie. 

Locked up from mortal eye. 

In shady leaves of destiny, 

Till that ripe birth 
Of studied fate stand foith. 

And teach her fair steps to our earth ; 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine ; 

Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses, 

And be ye called my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty, 

That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glistering shoe-tie, 
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Something more tlian 
Taffata or tiasue can, 

Or rampant feather, or riuh fan ; 

More than the spoil 
Of shop, or silkworm’s toil, 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile. 

A face, that ’s best 
By its own beauty dressed, 

And can alone command the rest. 

A face, made uji 
Out of no other shop, 

Than what Nature s white hand sets ope. 

Days, that need borrow 
No part of their good nioriow, 

From a fore-spent night of sorrow. 

Days, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind, are day all night 

Nights, sweet as they 
Made short by lovers’ play, 

Yet long by tJie absence of the day. 

Life that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend* 

Sydneian showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose {jowers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours, 

Open suns, shady bowers ; 

’Hove all - nothing within that lowers. 

Whate’er delight 

Can make day’s forehead bright, 

Or give down to the wings of night. 

In her whole frame, 

Have Nature all the mtne, 

Art and ornament the shame. 

Her flattery, 

Picture and poesy, 

Her counsel her own virtue be. 

I wish her store 

01 worth may leave her poor 

Of wishes ; and I wish — no more. 

Now, if Time knows 

That her, wdiose radiant brows 

Weave them a garland of my vows ; 

13 


Hei, whose just liays 
My luture holies can raise, 

A trophy to her present pmisc ; 

Her, that dares he 

What these lines wish to see : 

1 seek no fuilher, it is She. 

’T IS She, and here, 

Lo, 1 unclothe and cleai 
My Wish’s (doudy character! 

May she enjoy it, 

• Whose merit daie apply it, 

But modesty dares still deny it! 

Such woi th as this is 
Shall fix my flying wishes, 

And determine them to kisses. 

]jet her fnll glory, 

My fancies, fly beforo ye. 

Be ye my fictions, but — her story. 

KILHAKO CRASllAW 


THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION. 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman ’s fan ^ 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another's rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than tlie day. 

Or the flowery meads in May, — 

If she be not so to me, 

What caro I how fair she be * 

Shall my foolish heart be ])ined 
’Cause I see a woman kind 
Or a well-disposed nature 
JoinM with a lovely featuie 
Be she meeker, kindei than 
The turtle-dove or |)elican, — 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how kind she be ? 

Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or, her well deservings known. 

Make me quite forget mine own ^ 

Be she with that goodiieas blest, — 
Which may merit name of best 
If she be not such to me, 

What caie I how good she be ? 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 

Those that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of riches find, 
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I'll ink what with them they would do 
That without them dare to woo : 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care 1 how great she be ? 

Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne'er the more despair : 

If she Jove me, this belisTe, — 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go ; — 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she lie * 

Geokgb Wither. 


ROSALIND’S COMPLAINT. 

Love in my bosom, like a bee. 

Doth sack his sweet ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet ; 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 

His bed amidst my tender breast, 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest . 

Ah I wanton, will ye ? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee. 

The livelong night. 

Strike I the lute, he tunes the string ; 
He music plays, if so I sing ; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet, cruel, he iny heart doth sting : 
Whist’ wanton, still ye! 

Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence, 

And bind you when you long to play. 
For your offence; 

I ’ll shut my eyes to keep you in, 

I '11 make you fast it for your sin, 

I ’ll count your power not worth a pin : 
Alas! what hereby shall I win 
If he gainsay me! 

What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod ? 

He will repay me with annoy. 

Because a god; 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And lot thy bower my bosom be ; 

Lurk in my eyes, I like of thee, 

0 Cupid! so thou pity me ; 

Spare not, but play thee! 

Thomas Lot>gb. 


COUNTY GUY. 

FROM "QUENTIN DURWARD " 

Ah! County Guy, the hour is nigh. 

The sun has leit the lea, 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who trilled all day, 

Sits hushed his partner nigh ; 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the shade, 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

^ Sings high-born cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigiis o’er earth and sky, 

And high and low the influence know, 

But where is County Guy * 

SIR WALTER scon 

LET NOT WOMAN E’ER COMPLAIN. 

Let not woman e’er complain 
Of inconstancy in love ; 

Let not woman e’er complain 
Fickle man is apt to rove ; 

Look abroad through Nature’s range, 

Nature’s mighty law is change ; 

Ladies, would it not be strange 
Man should then a monster prove ? 

Mark the wind.s, and mark the skies ; 
Ocean’s ebb and ocean’s flow ; 

Sun and moon but set to rise, 

Round and round the seasons go. 

Why then ask of silly man, 

To oppose great Nature’s plan ? 

We ’ll be constant while we can, — 

You can be no more, you know. 

RoBfcRi Burns 

UNSATISFACTORY. 

“ Havr other lovers — say, my love — 

Loved thus before to-day ’ ” 

“ They may have, yes, they may, my love ; 
Not long ago they may.” 

“ But, though they worshipped thee, my love. 
Thy maiden heart was free ? ” 

Don’t ask too much of me, my love ; 

Don’t ask too much of me.” 


“Yet, now ’t is you and I, my love, 
Love’s wings no more will fly ? ” 
“ If love could never die, my love, 
Our love should never die.” 
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** For shame 1 and is this so, my love, 

And Love and I must go ? ” 

** Indeed, I do not know, my love, 

My life, 1 do not know.’’ 

“ You will, you inust be true, my love, — 

Not look and love anew! " 

** I ’ll see what I can do, my love, 

1 ’ll see what I can do.” 

ANONYMOUS. 


LOVE-LETTERS MADE IN FLOWERS. 

ON A PRINT Oh ONE OF THEM IN A BOOK. 

An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honeyed kiss, — 

This art of writing hillel-doux 
In buds, and odors, and bright hues! 

Ill saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks ; 

In puns of tulips ; and in phrases, 

Charming for their truth, of daisies ; 

Utteiing, as well as silence may, 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

How fit too for the lady’s bosom * 

The place where bif/d dnux repose ’em. 

What delight in some sweet spot 
Combining love with garden plot, 

At once to cultivate one’s flowers 
And one’s epistolary pow'ers! 

Growing one’s own choice words and fancies 
In orange tubs, and beds of pansies ; 

One’s sighs, and passionate declarations. 

In odorous rhetoric of carnalionH ; 

Seeing how far one’s stoi'ks wull reaidi ; 

Taking due care one’s flowers of siieech 
To guard from blight us well as bathos, 

And watering every day one’s pathos’ 

A letter comes, just gathered. We 
Dote on its tender brilliancy, 

Inhale its delicate expressions 
Of balm and pea, and its confessions 
Made with as sweet a Maiden’s Blush 
As ever morn bedewed on bush : 

(’T i.s in reply to one of ours, 

Made of the most convincing flowei-s.) 

Then, after we have kissed its wit 
And heart, in water putting it 
(To keep its remarks fresh), go round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground. 

And with enchanted hands compose 
Our answer, — all of lily and rose, 

Of tuberose and of violet, 

And Little Darling (mignonette) ; 


Of Look-at-me and Call-me-to-you 

(Words that, while they greet, go through you) 

Of Thoughts, of Flames, Forget-me-uot, 

Bride wort, — in short, the whole blest lot 
Of vouchers for a lifelong kiss, — 

And literally, breathing bliss! 

Leigh hunt 

MY EYES! HOW I LOVE YOU. 

My eyes! how I love you, 

You sweet little dove you! 

There ’s no one aliove you, 

Most beautiful Kitty. 

So glossy your hair is, 

Like a sylph’s or a fairy’s ; 

And your neck, I declare, is 
Exquisitely pretty. 

Quite Grecian your nose is, 

And your cheeks are like roses. 

So delicious — 0 Moses’ 

I Surpassingly sweet’ 

I Not the beauty of tulips, 

Nor the taste of mint-juleps, 

Can compare wdth your two lips, 

Most beautiful Kute! 

Not the black eyes of Juno, 

Nor Minerva’s of blue, no, 

Nor Venus’s, you know. 

Can equal your own! 

0, bow my heart prances, 

And frolics and dances, 

When its radiant glances 

UjKm me are thrown! 

And now, dearest Kitty, 

It ’s not very pretty, 

Indeed it ’s a pity, , 

To keep me in sorrow! 

So, if you ’ll but chime in, 

We ’ll have done with our rhymin’, 
Swap Cupid for Hymen, 

And lie married to-morrow 

John Godfrey Saxe 

♦ — 

CUPID SWALLOWED. 

T’ OTHER day, as I was twining 
Roses for a crown to dine in. 

What, of all things, midst the heap, 
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Should I light on fast asleep, 

But the little desperate elf, 

The tiny traitoi, - Love hmiself! 

Hy the wiii^q 1 pinched liini up 

Like a hue, and in a nip 

01 luy wine 1 plunged and sank him ; 

And what d’ )e think 1 did ? — I drank him! 
Faith, I thought him dead. Not he! 

Thei’e he lives with tenlold glee ; 

And now this moment, with his wings 
I feel him tickling my heart-strings. 

lhigh Hunt. 

DUNCAN GlUy CA.Vr HEhE TO WOO. 

Dime AN Gray cam’ here to woo — 

Ha, ha’ the wooing o’t! 

On hlythe Yule night when we were fou — 
Hi, ha' the wooing o’t’ 

Maggie const her head fu’ high, 

Looked asklent and uneo skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh — 

Ha, ha! the wooing o’t’ 

Duncan fleeched and Duncan prayed — 

Ha. ha’ the wooing o’t' 

Meg was deal as Ailsa craig — 

Ha, lia’ the wooing o’t’ 

Diinenn sighed Imith out and in, 

(irat hib een baith hleer’t and blin’, 

Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn — 

Ha, ha! the wooing o’t’ 

Time ami chance are but a tide — 

Ha, ha’ the wooing o’t! 

Slighted love is sair to bide — 

Ha, lia' the wooing o’t’ 

Shall I, like a fool, ([noth he. 

For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gae to — France, for me’ 

Ha, ha’ the wooing o’t’ 

How it comes let doctors tell — 

Ha, hu! the wooing o’t! 

Meg grew sick ns he grew heal — 

Ha, ha! the wooing o’t’ 

Something in her bosom wrings, — 

For relief a sigh she brings; 

And 0, her een they speak sic things! 

Ha, ha! the wooing o’t’ 

Duncan was a lad o’ grace — 

Ha, ha! the wooing o’t! 

Maggie’s w'os a piteous case — 

Ha, ha’ the wooing o’t! 

Duncan could na be her death: 

Swelling pity smoored his wrath* 

Now they ’re crouse and canty baith, 

Ha, ha’ the wooing o’t! 

ROBERT BURNS. 


THE DULE ’S I’ THIS BONNET 0’ MINE. 

lANCASHJRF DIALECT. 

Thk dule ’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine: 

Aly ribbins ’ll never be reel; 

Here, Mally, aw 'm like to be fine, 

For Jamie ’ll bi* coinin’ to-iieet ; 

He met me i’ th’ lone t’ other day 
(Aw wur gooin’ for wayter to th’ well), 

An’ he begged that aw ’d wed him i’ May, 

Bi tir mass, if he ’ll let me, aw will’ 

When he took my two bonds into his, 

Good Lord, heaw they trembled between ; 
An’ aw durst n’t look up iii his face, 

Becose on him seein’ my e’en. 

My cheek went as red ns a rose ; 

Theie ’s never a mortal con tell 
Heaw' happy aw felt, — for, thae knows, 

One could n’t ha’ axed him tbeirsel’. 

But tir tale wur at th’ end o’ my tiing : 

To let it eawt would n’t be reet, 

For aw thought to seem fornid wui wrung ; 

So aw towd him aw’d tell him to-neet. 

But, Mally, thae knows very weel, 

Though it IS n’t a thing one should own, 

Iv aw ’d th’ pikein’ o’ th’ world to mysel’, 

Aw 'd Gather ha Jamie or iioan. 

Neaw, Mally, aw ’ve towd thae my mind ; 

What would to do iv it wur thee 
“ Aw ’d tak him just while he ’se inclined, 

An’ a fariaiitly bargain he ’ll be ; , 

Foi Jamie ’s as greadly a lad 
As ever slept eawt into th’ sun 
Go, jump at thy chance, an’ get wed ; 

An’ niak th’ best o’ th* job when it *8 done’ ” 

Eh, deal ' but it ’s time to be gwon : 

Aw should n’t like Jamie to wait ; 

Aw conniit for shame be too soon. 

An’ aw would n’t for th’ wuld be too late 
Aw ’m o’ ov a tremble to th’ heel • 

Dost think ’at my bonnet ’ll do ? 

Be off, lass, — thae looks very weel; 

He wants noan o’ th’ bonnet, thae foo' ” 
Edwin Wauc.h. 


RORY O’MORE; 

OR, ALL FOR GOOD LUCK 

Young Rory O’More courted Kathleen bawn, — 
He was l>old as a hawk, she as soft as the dawn ; 
He wished in his heart pretty Kathleen to please, 
And he thought the best way to do that uas to 
tease. 
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“ Now, Rory, be aisy! ” sweet Kathleen would 
cry, 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye, — 
With your tricks, I don’t know, in troth, what 
1 ’m about ; 

Faith ! you ’ve tazed till I 've put on my cloak 
inside out.” 

Och ! jewel,” says Rory, “that same is the way 

Ye Ve thrated my heart for this many a day ; 

And 't 18 plazed that I am, and why not, to be 
sine ? 

For ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory 
O’ More. 

“ Indeed, then,” says Kathleen, “ don’t think of 
the like. 

For I half gave a piomise to soothering Mike : 

The gtouiid that I walk on he loves, I ’ll be 
bound — ” 

“ Faith ! ” say^ Rory, “ I ’d rather love you than 
the ground,” 

“ Now, Rory, I ’ll cry if you don’t let me go ; 

Sure I dream every night that I’m hating you 
ho!” 

“Och’” says Rory, “that same I’m delighted 
to hear. 

For dhrauies always go by conthraries, my deal. 

So, jewel, kape dhraming that same till ye die. 

And bright morning will give dirty night the 
black lie ! 

And ’t is ])lazed that I am, and why not, to be 
sure 

Since ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Roiy 
O’ More. 

“ Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, you ’ve tazed me 
enough , 

Sure I ’ve thi ashed, for your sake, Diimy Grimes 
and Jim Duff ; 

And I ’ve made myself, drinking your health, 
<|Uite a baste, — 

So I think, after that, I may talk to the praste.” 

Then Uorv, the rogue, stole his ann round her 
neck. 

So soft and so white, without freckle or speck; 

And he looked in her eyes, that were Naming 
with light, 

And he kissed her sweet lips, — don’t you think 
he was right ? 

“ Now, Rory, leave off, sir, — you ’ll hug me no 
more, — 

That ’s eight times to-day that you ’ve kissed me 
before.” 

“Then here goes another,” says he, “to make 
sure I 

For there’s luck in odd numbers,” says Rory 
O’More. 

SAMUHL Lover. 


THE LOW-BACKED CAR. 

When first I saw sweet Peggy, 

’ T was on a market day : 

A low-backed car she drove, and sat 
Upon a truss of hay ; 

But when that hay was blooming grass, 

And decked with flowers of spring, 

No flower was there that could compare 
With the blooming girl I sing. 

As she sat in the low-lmcked car, 

The man at the turnpike bar 
Never asked for the toll. 

But just rubbed his owld poll, 

And looked after the low-backed car. 

In battle’s wild commotion, 

The proud and mighty Mars 
With hostile scythes demands his tithes 
Of death in warlike cars ; 

While Peggy, peaceful goddess, 

Has darts in her bright eye, 

That knock men down in the market town, 
As nght and left they fly ; 

While she sits in her low-backed car, 

Than battle more dangerous far, — 

For the doctor’s art 
Cannot cure the heart 
That IS hit from that low-backed car. 

Sweet Peggy round her car, sir, 

Has strings of ducks and geese, 

But the scores of hearts she slaughters 
By far outnumber these ; 

While she among her jwultry sits, 

Just like a turtle-dove, 

Well worth the cage, I do engagi*, 

Of the blooming god of Love ’ 

While she sits in her low-backed car. 

The lovers come near and far, 

And envy the chicken 
That Peggy is pickin’, 

As she sits in her low-back car. 

0, I ’d rather own that car, sii, 

With Peggy by my side, 

Thau a coach and four, and gold galore. 

And a lady for my bride ; 

For the lady would ait forninst me, 

On a cushion made with taste, — 

While Peggy would sit beside me 
With my arm around her waist, 

While we drove in the low-backed car, 

To be married by Father Mahar ; 

0, my heart would beat high 
At her glance and her sigh, — 

Though it beat in a low-backed car ! 

Samuel Lover. 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There *b none like pretty Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets. 

And through the streets does cry ’em ; 

Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em ; 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally ! 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by I leave my work, 

1 love her so sincerely ; 

My master conies like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely. 

But let him bang his bellyful, 

I ’ll bear it all for Sally ; 

For she ’is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that ’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 

And that’s the day that conies betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday ; 

For then 1 ’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church. 

And often am I blamM 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is nam^d : 

1 leave the church in sermon-time. 

And slink away to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again, 

0, then I shall have money t 

I ’ll hoard it up, and box it all, 

And give it to my honey ; 

I would it ware ten thousand pound ! 

I ’d give It all to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And, but for her, I 'd better be 
^ slave, and row a ^lle^' ; 


But when my seven long years are out, 

0, then I ’ll marry Sally I ' 

0, then we ’ll wed, and then we '11 bed, — 

But not in our alley ! 

Hbnry Carey. 


LOVELY MARY DONNELLY. 

0 LOVELY Mary Donnelly, it’s you I love the 
best ! 

Tf fifty girls were round you, I 'd hardly see the 
rest. 

Be what it may the time oi day, the place be 
where it will. 

Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom be- 
fore me still 

Her eyes like mountain water that’s flowing on 
a rock. 

How clear they are’ how dark they are! ami 
they give me many a shock. 

Red rowans warm in sunshine, and wetted with 
a shower, 

Could ne’er express the charming lip that has 
me in its power. 

Hei nose is straight and liaiidsonie, her eyebroas 
lifted up, 

Her chin is very neat and y>ert, and smooth like 
a china cup, 

Her hair ’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and 
so fine, — 

It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered 
in a twine. 

The dance o’ last Whit-Monday night exceeded 
all before ; 

No pretty girl for miles about was missing from 
the floor ; 

But Mary kept the belt of love, and 0, but she 
was gay I 

She danced a jig, she sung a song, that took my 
heart away. 

When she stood up for dancing, her steps were 
so complete 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her 
feet; 

The flddler moaned his blindness, he heard her 
so much praised, 

But blessed himself he wasn’t deaf when once 
her voice she raised. 

And evermore I ’m whistling or lilting what you 
sung, 

Your smile is always in my heart, your name 
beside my tongue ; 
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But you Ve as mauy sweethearts as you 'd count 
on both your hands, 

And for myself there 's not a thumb or little 
finger stands. 

0, you're the flower o’ womankind in country 
or in town; 

The higher I exalt you, the lower I ’ni cast 
down. 

If some great lord should come this way, and see 
your beauty bright, 

And you to be his lady, I 'd own it was but 
right. 

0, might we live together in a lofty palace hall, 
Where joyful music rises, and where scarlet cur- 
tains fall ! 

0, might we live together in a cottage mean and 
small ; 

With sods of grass the only roof, and mud the 
only wall ! 

0 lovely Mary Donnelly, your beauty 's my dis- 

tress; 

It 's far too beauteous to be mine, but I '11 never 
wish it less. 

The proudest place would fit your face, and I 
am poor and low ; 

But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you 
may go ! 

LIAVI AlllNC.HAM 

HER LETTER. 

1 ’m sitting alone by the fire. 

Dressed just as I came from the dance. 

In a robe even you would admire, — 

It cost a cool thousand in France ; 

I 'm bediamonded out of all reason, 

My hair is done up in a cue. 

In shoili, sir, “the belle of theseasori ” 

Is wasting an hour on you. 

A dozen engagements I 've broken ; 

I left in the midst of a set ; 

Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 

That waits — on the stairs — for me yet. 

They say he '11 be rich, — when he grows up, — 
And then he adores me indeed. 

And you, sir. are turning vour nose up. 

Three thousand miles off, as you read. 

** And how do I like my position ? " 

“ And what do I think of New York ’/ ” 

“And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk ?” 

“And is n't it nice to have riches 
And diamonds and silks and all that ? ” 

“ And are n’t it a change to the ditches 
ind tunnels of Poverty Flat ? ” 


Well, yes, — if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, foiirdn-hand ; 

If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look Bupematurally grand, — 

If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that, 

You ’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 

And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier. 

In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The “finest soiree of the year,” 

In the mists of a qaxe de chamh€ry 
And the hum of the smallest of talk, — 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of “The Feirv,” 
And the dance that we had on “The Folk ;’ 

Of Harrison's bam, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall ; 

Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 

Of the steps that we took to one fiddle ; 

Of the dress of my (jueer ins-A-ns ; 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee ; 

Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to g(» ; 

Of the tew baby |>eak8 that were j)eepiDg 
From under their bedclothes of snow ; 

Of that ride, — that to me was the nnest ; 
Of — the something you said at the gale : 
Ah, Joe, then I wasn’t an heire.ss 
To “the best-paying lead in the State.” 

Well, well, it ’s all past ; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 

That 1 should be thinking, right there, 

Of some one who breasted high wutei, 

And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughtei, 
The Lily of Poverty Flat. 

But goodness ' what nonsense I ’m writing ! 
(Mamma says my taste still is low,) 

Instead of my triumphs reciting, 

I ’m spooning on Joseph, — heigh-ho 1 
And I ’m to be “finished ” by travel, 
Whatever ’s the meaning of that, — 

0, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 

Good night, — here 's the end of my paper ; 
i Good night, — if the longitude please, — 
For maybe, while wasting my taper, 

Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 
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But know, if yoa have n’t got riches, 

And are ]K)or, dearest Joe, and all that, 

That iny heart ’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you ’ve struck it, — on Poverty Flat. 

Brbt Harts. 

WIDOW MACHREE. 

Wiix)W machree, it ’s no wonder you frown, — 
Och hone ! widow machree ; 

Faith, it ruins your looks, that same dirty black 
gown, — 

Och hone ! widow machree. 

How altered your air, 

With that close cap you wear, — 

’T 18 destroying your hair, 

Which should be flowing free: 

He no longer a churl 
Of its black silken curl, — 

Och hone ! widow machree. 

Widow machree, now the summer is come, — 

Och hone ! widow machree; 

When everything smiles, should a beauty look 
glum ? 

Och hone ! widow machree * 

See the birds go in pairs. 

And the rabbits and hares ; 

Why, even the bears 
Now in couples agree ; 

And the mute little flsb, 

Though they can’t spake, they wish, — 
Och hone • widow machree ! 

Widow machree, and when winter comes in,— 
Och hone ’ widow machree, — 

To ije poking the tire all alone is a sin, 

Och hone ! widow machree ! 

Sure the shovel and tongs 
To each other belongs. 

And the kettle sings songs 
Full of family glee ; 

While alone with your cup 
Like a hermit you sup, 

Och hone I widow machree • 

And how do you know, with the comforts 1 Ve 
towld, — 

Och hone 1 widow machree, — 

But you ’re keeping some poor fellow out in the 
cowld ? 

Och hone 1 widow machree I 
With such sins on your head, 

Sure your peace would be fled ; 

Could you sleep in your bed 
Without thinking to see 
Some ghost or some sprite, 

That would wake you each night, 

Crying ** Och hone ! widow machree !” 


Then take my advice, darling widow machree, •— 
Och hone ! widow machree ! 

And with my advice, faith, I wish you ’d take 
me, 

Och hone ! widow machree 1 
You ’d have me to desire 
Then to stir up the fire; 

And sure hope is no liar 
In whispering to me 
That the ghosts would depart 
When you ’d me near your heart, — 

Och hone ! widow machree ' 

SAMUEL LOVbK. 


THE LAIRD O’ COCKPEN. 

Thk laird o’ Cockpen he ’s proud and hc\s great. 

' His mind is ta’cn up with the things o' the state 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 

But favor wi’ wooin’ was fasbious to seek. 

Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell. 

At his table-bead he thought she ’d look well. 
M’Clish’s ae daughter o’ Olaverse-ha’ Lee, 

A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 

His wig was weel pouthered, and guid as when 
new ; 

His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue ; 

He put on a ring, a sword, and cocked hat, — 
And wha could refuse the Laiid wi’ a’ that ' 

He tcok the gray mare, and i*ade caimilie, — 

And nip{)ed at the yett o’ Claverse-ha’ Lee ; 

“ Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedil} ben ; 
She ’s wanted to speak wi’ the Laird o’ Cock pen.” 

Mistress Jean she was inakin’ the elder-flower 
wine ; 

And what brings the Laird at sic a like time ? ’’ 
She put aff her apron, and on her silk gown, 

Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, and gaed awa’ down. 

And when she cam’ ben, he boued fu’ lou , 

And what was bis errand he soon let her know. 
Amazed was the Laird when the lady said, Na, 
And wi’ a laigh curtsie she tumM awa'. 

Dumfoiindered he was, but nae sigh did he gi’e ; 
He mounted his mare, and rade cannilie, 

And aften he thought, as he gaed through the glen, 
“ She ’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Oockpen.” 

And now that the Laird his exit had made, 
Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said ; 
‘*0, for ane I’ll get better, it ’s waur I *11 get ten; 
I was daft to refuse the Laird o' Oockpen.” 
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Neist time that the Laird and the lady were seen, 
They were gaim arm and arm to the kirk on the 
green; 

Now she sits in the ha’ like a weel-tappit hen, 
But as yet there ’s nae chickens appealed at 
Cockpen. 

CAROLINA ULlPHANa , BARONEhh NAIRNB. 


THE FAITHFUL LOVERS. 

I ’]> been away from her three years, — about 
that, 

And I I’eturned to find my Mary true ; 

And though 1 ’d question lier, I did not doubt 
that 

It was unnecessary so to do. 

’T was by the chimney-corner we were sitting: 

“ Mary,” said I, “ have you been always true 
“Fninkly,” says she, just pausing in her knit- 
ting, 

“I don’t think I ’ve unfaithful lieen to yon: 
Ihit lor the thive years i»a8t I 'll tell you what 
1 ’ve done ; then say if I ’ve been true or not. 

“ When first you left my grief wa.s uncontrollable ; 

Alone 1 mourned my miserable lot ; 

And all who saw me thought me inconsolable, 

Till Uaptain Clifford came from Aldershott. 

To flirt with him amused me while ’t was new ; 

1 don’t count that unfaithfulness — do you If 

“The next — oh* let me see — was Frankie 
Phijips ; 

1 met him at my uncle’s, Christmas-tide, 

And ’neath the mistletoe, where lips meet lips, 

He gave me his first kiss — " And here she 
sighed. 

“We stayed six weeks at uncle’s •— how time 
flew’ 

I don't count that unfaithfulness — do you ? 

“ Lord Cecil Fossmore — only twenty-one — 

Lent me his horse. 0, how we rode and raced! 
We scoured the downs — we rode to hound. — 
such fun! 

And often was his arm about my waist, — 

That was to lift me up and down. But who 
Would call just that unfaithfulness? Would 
you? 

“ Do you know Reggy Vere * Ah, how he sings! 

We met, — 't was at a picnic. 0, such weather! 
He gave me, look, the first of these two rings 
When we were lost in Cliefden woods together. 
Ah, what a happy time we spent, — we two* 

I don’t count that unfaithfulness to you. 


“ I ’ve yet another ring from him ; d’ ye see 
The plain gold circlet that is shining here ?’* 

I took her hand : “ 0 Maryl can it be 
That you — ” Quoth she, “ that I am Mrs. Vere 

1 don’t call that unfaithfulness — do you ? ” 

“ No,” I replied, “ for I am married too.” 

^ anonymous. 

COOKING AND COURTING. 

FROM TOM TO NED. 

Dear Ned, no doubt you ’ll be surprised 
When yon receive and read this letter. 

1 Ve rail^ against the marriage state ; 

But then, you see, 1 knew no better. 

I ’ve met a lovely girl out here ; 

Her manner is — well-— very winning : 

We ’re soon to be — well, Ned, my dear, 

1 ’ll tell you all, from the beginning. 

I w'ent to ask her out to ride 
Last Wednesday — it was perfect weather. 

She said she could n’t possibly : 

The servants had gone off together 

(Hibernians always rush away. 

At cousins’ funerals to be looking) ; 

Pies must be made, and she must stay, 

She said, to do that branch of cooking. 

“ 0, let me help you,” then I cried . 

“ ril be a cooker too — how jolly ’ ” 

She laughed, and answered, with a smile, 

“ All right! but you '11 repent your folly ; 

For I shall be a tyrant, sir, 

And good hard work you ’ll have to grapjile ; 

So sit down there, and don’t you stir, 

But take this knife, and pare that apple.” 

She rolled her sleeve above her arm, — 

That lovely arm, so plump and rounded ; 

Outside, the morning sun shone bright ; 

Inside, the dough she deftly pounded. 

Her little fingers sprinkled flour. 

And rolled the pie-crust up in masses : 

I passed the most delightful hour 
Mid butter, sugar, and molasses. 

With deep reflection her sweet eyes 
Gazed on each pot and pan and kettle ; 

She sliced the apples, filled her pies. 

And then the upper crust did settle. 

Her rippling waves of golden hair 
In one great coil were tightly twisted ; 

But locks would break it, here and there, 

And curl about where’er they listed. 

And then her sleeve came down, and I 
Fastened it up — her hands were doughy; 

0, it did take the longest time* — 

Her arm, Ned was so round and snowy. 
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She hlushnl, and trembled, and looked shy ; 

Somehow that made me all the bolder ; 

Her arch hps looked so red that I — 

Well — found her head upon my shoulder. 

We 're to be married, Ned, next month ; 

Come and attend the wedding revels. 

I really think that bachelors 
Are the most miserable devils! 

You ’d better go for some girl’s hand ; 

And if YOU are uncertain whether 
You dare to make a due demand. 

Why just try cooking pies together. 

^ anonymous. 

POSSESSION. 

A Poet loved a Star, 

And to it whis{)ered nightl}’, 

“ Being so fair, why art thou, love, so far ? 

Or why so coldly shine, who shin’tit so biightly ? 
0 Beauty wooed and unpossestt 
0, might I to this beating breast 
Rut clasp thee once, and then die blest! ” 

That Star her Poet's love, 

So wildly warm, made human ; 

And leaving, for his sake, her heaven above, 

His Star stooped earthward, and bei'aiue a 
Woman. 

Thou who hast wooed and hast possest, 

My lover, answer : Which was best, 

The Star’s beam or the Woman’s breast ? ” 

“I miss from heaven,” the man replied, 

A light that drew my spirit to it.” 

And to the man the woman sighed, 

I miss from earth a poet.” 

Robert Bulwer, lord Lytion 
{OwtH Mtrtdxth ) 

THE ACE OF WISDOM. 

Hoi pretty page, with the dimpled chin, 

That never has known the barber’s shear, 

All your wish is woman to win ; 

This is the way that boys begin, — 

Wait till yon come to forty year. 

Curly gold locks cover foolish bmins ; 

Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 

Sighing, and singing of midnight strains, 

Under Bonnybell’s window-panes, — 

Wait till you come to forty year. 

Forty times over let Michaelmas pass ; 

Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 

Then you know a boy is an ass. 

Then you know the worth of a lass, — 

Once you have come to forty year. j 


Pledge me round ; I bid ye declare, 

All good fellows whose beards are gray, — 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome ere 
Ever a month was past away? 

The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 

The brightest eyes that ever have shone, 

May pray and whispr and nie not list, 

Or look away and never be miShed, — 

Ere yet ever a month is gone. 

Gillian ’s dead ’ God rest her bier, — 

How I loved her twenty years syne I 
Marian 's married ; but I sit here, 

Alone and meiry at forty year, 

Dipping my nose in tlie Gascon wine. 

WILIIAM MAKHPEALE THACKPRAI 


THE FIEE OF LOVE 

FROM IHB "EXAMFN MISCELLANEUM,” 1708 

The fire of love in youthful bloo«l, 

Like whut is kindled in bruslnvood, 

But for a monieut burns ; 

Yet in that moment makes a miglitv noise ; 

It crackles, and to vapor turns, 

And .soon itself destroys. 

But when crept into aged veins 
It slowly burns, and tlien long remains. 

Anil viitii a silent heat, 

Like fire in logs, it glows and warms ’em long; 
And though the flame be not so gieat. 

Yet is the heat as strong. 

Charles Sackville, Lord of Dorsm 


LOVE. 

FROM THE "LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL," CANTO III 

And said I that my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood wa.s cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled. 

And my poor withered heart was dead, 
And that I might not sing of love ? 
How could 1, to the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove! 

How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame* 

In {>eace. Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he monnts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 
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Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints a^ve ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

True love ’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven ; 

It is not fantasy’s hot Are, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, ily ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind. 

Sir Waltfr Scoi i 


FRAGMENTS. 

Power of Love and Beauty. 

Love, like death, 

Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre. 

Lady of L-^ons E Biri wbr-Lyiton. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the tiie of love with words. 

Tw O^ntletfUH of Vtrona, Actw Sc. <j SHAKESPEARE. 

Thy fatal shafts uneriiiig move, 

1 bow before thine altar, Love • 

Roderick Rattdom, Ch xl T bMOLLE 1 I 

Alas ' the love of women ' it is known 
To be a lovely and feaiful thing. 

Den yuan, Cant, ii BYRON 

Mightier fur 

Than strength of nerve or smew, or the sway 
Of magic iiotent over sun and star. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favorite seat be feeble woman's 
breast. 

Ixtdamxa WoRDSWORTH 

There ’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has 
told. 

When two, that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heail: never changing, and brow never cold, 
Ijove on through all ills, and love on till they 
die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And 0, if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. 

Latta Roakh . Lifkikfikt Uartm. MOORE 


Those curious locks so aptly twined 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind. 

Think not ’cause men flattering say T. Carbw, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neesra’s hair. 

^yt^das MILTON. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Rape of the Lock, Cant it POPE 

Lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a 
new doublet. 

Afuch Ado about Nothing, Actix. Sc. 3 SHAKESPEARE 

Still harping on my daughter. 

Hamlet, Act u Sc 9. SHAKESPEARE 

This is the very ecstasy of love. 

Hamlet, ActiL Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE. 

The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes. 

The time I've lost, MOORH. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye. 

Love's Labor Lost, Act vt Sc,y SHAKESPEARE 

With a smile that glowed 
f’elestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 

Paradise Lost, Book viii M ILTON 

Hung over her enamored, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar graces. 

Paradise Lost, Book v. MILTON 


I Lovk’vS Blindnkss. 

Love looks not with the eyes, hut with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. 

Midsummer Night s Di earn. Act i Sc 1. SHAKESPEARE 

None ever loved but at first sight they loved. 

Blind Beggar qf Alexandria. GEO. CHAPMAN 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

Hero and Leander C. MARLOWE 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

Men hant of Venice, Actii Sc, 6 SH AKFSPHARB. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

Rapeof the Lock, Cant y. POPE. 

Our souls sit close and silently within 
And their own web from their own entrails spin ; 
And when eyes meet far off, our sense is such 
That spider-like, we feel the tenderest touch. 

Manage a la Mode, Act U. Sc, z DRYDE^' 
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Love’s Pains. 

A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ’t is a pain that pain to miss , 

But of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 

GoU. A COWLBY. 

The sweetest joy, the wildest woe is love ; 

The taint of earth, the odor of the skies 
Is in it I 

J-estHs P. j. Bailey. 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 

Oh Senstttitfy. BURNS. 

Fantastic tyraut of the amorous heart, 

How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart * 

Those ’scape thy anger who refuse thy sway, 

And those are punished most who most obey. 

Sohman, M PRIOR. 

To be in love where scorn is bought with groans. 
Coy looks, with heart-sore sighs ; one fading 
moment’s mirth, 

With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 

If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain ; 

If lost, why then a grievous labor won. 

Ituo GtntUmen o/Vtronay Act i. .Sc. x. SHAKBSPEAKk 

Love is like a landscape which doth stand 
Smooth at a distance, rough at hand. 

Oh Love R. HbggB. 

Vows with so much passion, swears with so much 
grace, 

Timt ’t is a kind of heaven to be deluded by him. 

AUxandtrtlu Greats Act i. Sc 3 N. LEE 

To love you was pleasant enough, 

And 0, 't is delicious to hate you ! 

7> MOORE 

Sighs, Tears, and Smiles. 

To love, 

It is to be all made of sighs and tears. 

As You Like ft. Act v. Sc a. SHAKESPEARE. 

The world was sad, ~ the garden was a wild ; 

And Man, the hermit, sighed— till Woman 
smiled. 

Pitatunscf Haps, Parts. T. Campbell. 

0 father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

A Lester's Camptaint, St. XUL SHAKESPEARE. 

Sighed and looked unutterable things. 

7 ke SeasoHs, Summer. THOMSON. 


Sunshine and rain at once. 

ICtH^ Lear, Aa i\ Sc. ^ SHAKESPEARb. 

Smiles from reason flow. 

To brute denied, and are of loye the food. 

Paradise Lest, Peek ix Ml LTON 

The rose is fairest when ’t is budding new 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew. 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

Lady e/the Lake, Cant. iv. SCOTT, 

Shynkbs of Love. 

Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne 'er so witty ; 

A l>eggar that is dumb, you know, 

Mny challenge double pity. 

1 he Silent Lover. SIR W RAl HIGH 

Read it, sweet maid, though it be done hut slightly ; 
Who can show all his love doth love but lightly. 

\onnet. S Danii I . 

I never tempted her with word too largo , 

But, as a brother to his sister, showed 
Bashful sincerity, and eomely love. 

Much Ads about Nothing, Act\y Sc i. SllAKhsPl.AKi 

Arts of Love. 

Of all the paths lead to a woman’s love 
Pity ’s the straightest. 

Knight 0/ Malta, Act \ St 1 BFAUMoNT and I'lPKilFK 

So mourned the dame of Ephesus her love , 

And thus the soldier, armed with resolution, 

Told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooei. 

Richard m (Altered), Actw. Si. 1 C 0 l I I.V ClbUEK* 

The Devil hath not, in all his iiuivei’s choice, 

An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

Don Juan, Cant xv Byron 

Love first invented verse, and formed the rhyniCj 
The motion measured, harmonized the chime. 

Cymon and Iphtgema DK V Ub N 

Pleased me, long choosing and beginning late. 

Paradise Lost, Book ix Min ON. 

None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair. 
But love can hope where reason would despair. 

[ Epigram. GEORGE, I.ORD LYTTLETON. 

Idle Love. 

My only books 
j Were woman’s looks, 

And folly ’s all they Ve taught me. 

The time VvetosU Mooki 
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Luve in your hearts as idly burns 
As Are in antique Roman urns. 

HutUbrmSf Part il. Cant x. BUl LBR 

Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 

rwtlftu Nt^ht, Actw 5 hHAKFSPFARE 


DlSCnilMINATlNG LOVK. 

The rose that all are praising I 

Is not the rose for me ; 

Too many eyes are gazing ^ 

Upon the costly tree ; 

Hut thei*e 'h a rose in yonder glen 
That shuns the gaze of other men, 

For me its blossoms raising, — 

0, that ’s the rose for me. 

Tkt rose theU all are praising T H Bayly. 

Hut the fruit that can fall without shaking, 

Indeed is too mellow for me. 

Uu Answer LAUY MARY W MONTAGU 

Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is - - Lord forgive us » — cinders, ashes, dust. 

lamia KBATS 

The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Tlicir love can scarce deserve the name. 

The litaour, fiVRON. 

Love’s Dangers. 

And when once the young heart of a maiden is 
stolen, 

The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 

Ill Omens MOORH. 

And whispering, “I will ne’er consent," — con- 
sented. 

Don yuan. Cant, i, BYRON 

The tlv that sips treacle is lost in the sweets. 

lie^gar’s Opera, Act ii Be. 2 J. GAY 

Then Hy betimes, for only they 
Conquer Love, that run away. 

Conqnest by Flight T. Cakew. 


The Sweets of Love. 

Then awake ! ~ the heavens look bright, my 
dear ! 

’T is never too late for delight, my dear 1 
And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear ! 

Young May Moon MOORE, 

Lovers* hours are long, though seeming short. 

/ 'enus and Adorns, SH AKRSPR ARE. 


0 Love ! 0 fire! once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 

My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

Fatima TENNYSON. 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of yonth and love. « 

Don yuan. Cant, ii BYRON 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of 
Love. 

Progress of Poesy^x 3. T GRAY 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 

Hudtbras, Partva Cant.i BUTLER. 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

Twelfth Night Act iU Sc 4. SHAKBSPBAaE. 

And, touched by her fair tendance, gladlier grew. 

Paraehse Lost, Book viii. MILTON 

Why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. 

Hamlet, Act \ Sc a. SHAKESPEARE. 

lm}mradised in one another’s arms. 

Paradise Lost, Book viii , M ILTON. 


Mutual Love. 

Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one. 

Ingomar the Barbarian, Act it MARIA LOVELL. 

Ferd. Here ’s my hand. 

Miran And mine, with my heart in ’t. 

Tempest, Actin Sr 1 SHAKESPEARE 

What *s mine is yours, and what is yours is mine 

Measure for Measure, Act. y Sc. x SHAKEePEARE 

Drink ye to her that each loves best, 

And if you nurse a flame 
That ’s told but to her mutual breast, 

We we will not ask her name. 

Dnnkye to her. CAMPBELL. 

Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ; 

And, when we meet a mutnal heart. 

Come in between and bid us part ? 

Song THOMSOK. 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

A Poefs Epitaph, WORDSWORTK 

Ye gods ! annihilate but space and thne, 

And make two lovers happy. 

Marhnus Senbterus on the Art if Sinking in Poetry, Ch. xi. 

FOPM. 
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Sweet to entrance 

Tlie iiiptured soul by intermingling glance. 

PtycM*. Mrs. Tighb. 

True beauty dwells in deep retreats, 

Whose veil is uuremoved 
Till heart with heart in concord beats, 

And the lover is beloved. 

* WORDSWORTH. 

0 that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Chilik Harold^ Cant, iv. Byron. 

With tliee, all toils are sweet; each clime hath 
charms ; 

Earth — sea alike — our world within our arms. 

/ ke Bruit q^Adydts, B YKON. 


Tbue Lovb. 

Love is a celestial harmony 
Of likely hearts. 

Hymn tn Honor of Beauty, SPBNSBR. 

The Gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 

A feiTent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate. 

Laodamxa, WORDbWORTH. 

In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place. 
He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away, — no strife to heal, — 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure. 

LaodamtA WoRDSWORTH. 

There ’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 

Antony and CUofatra, Act i. Sc. i SH AKBSPBAKE, 

Forty thousand brothers 
Gould not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. 

HaonUt, Act. v. Sc. t . SHAKBSPBARB. 


Tkndee Afteotion. 

So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 

HamM, Art\. s. SHAKBSPBARB. 


Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life; 

Dear as these eyes, that weep in fondness o’er 
thee. 

Venice Preserved^ Act 0 Sc i. T. OTWAY. 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes ; 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

The Bard, \ 3. T CRAY. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

fuiiHO Casar^ Act. ii. Sc. j SH AkPsiT AR H 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 

But neither breath of morn when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew, nor fragrance after showers. 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering stai light, without thee is sweet. 

Paradtse Lost, Book iv. MlI,TON 


Constancy. 

All love is sweet, 

Given or returned. Common as light is love, 
And Its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

Prometheus Unbomtd.AtKw St 5 SHHLLEY 

Love is indestructible : 

Its holy flame forever burnetii ; 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 

It soweih here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

C urse o/Kehama, Cant, x R. SoiJTHF Y 

They sin who tell us Love can die : 

With Life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

Curse if Kekama, Cant X. R SOUTHBY 

Doubt thou the stars are fire. 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar. 

But never doubt I love. 

Hamiet, Act Ui. Sc a SHAKBSPBARB 

When love begins to sicken anddecay, 

It useth an enforce ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

yuitusCasar,Act,iv Sc, a SHAKESPBARP 

She hugged the offender, and forgave the offene^ 
Sex to the last. 

Cymon and Iphtgcnta. 
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Lightly thou say*8t that womau^B lore is false, 
The thought is falser far. 

Biritmm, R. Maturin. 

You say to me- wards your affection ’s strong ; 
Pray love me little, so you love me long 

Ltftw mt UttU, love me long. K . HRkrick.. 

Let those love now who never loved l)efore, 

Let those who always loved now love the more. 

Permgthum Vtmm. T. PARNELL 


Inconstancy >nd Jealousy. 

All love may be ex|>ellcd by other love 
As poisons are by poisons. 

All for Lave. DKYDKN. 

Frailty, thy name is woman ! 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. a. SHAKRSPEARH 

Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring ? 
Oph. ’T is brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman’s love. 

Hamlet, Act lu Sc a. SHAKBSPRAKH. 

A little month. 

HamUt,Act\ Sc a. SHAKRSPBARb 

Framed to make women false. 

Othello, Act \, Sc 3. SHAKHSPEARL 

To beguile many, and be beguiled hv one 

Othello, Aetie, Sc I SHAkESPBAKF 

The lady doth protest too much, inethinks. 

Hamlet Actl\\,Sc a SlIAKEbPBAKk 

0, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in lier circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Romeo and Juluit, Act li. Sc 2 SH AKRSPBAK B 

0, beware, ray lord, of jealousy ; 

It IS the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Othello, Act. iii. Sc 3 SHAKEbPEARh 

To be once in doubt, 

Is once to l>e resolved. 

Othello, Act ilk Sc. 3. SU AKBSPKARB. 


That we ran call these delicate creatures ours. 
And not their appetites! 

Othelto,., I jc 3. SHAKESPeaRB 

But, 0, what damnkl minutes tells he o'er. 

Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly 
loves' 

Othello, Act III, Sf 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Trifles, light as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy wnt. 

Othello, Act va. Sc \ SHAKESPEARE. 

With groundless fear he thus his soul deceives ; 
What phrenzy dictates, jealousy believes. 

Dtone J. C.AY 

At lovers’ peijuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. 

Romeo and Juliet, Act it Sc. 2. SHAKESPLAkh. 

Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, 

And Jove hut laughs at bveis' perjury. 

PalamoH and Arctic, Book U. DrYOEN 

Nor jeal'^usy 

Was understood, the injured lover’s hell. 

Paradise Lost, Book v M ILl ON 

Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ' 

Othello, Act Ml, Si 3 SHAKhSPEAkr 

Heaven has no lage like love to hatted turned. 
Nor hell a fury like a woman sconietl. 

7 he Moumtug Btide, Alt Ml St. W CoNUREV K 

Wlto love too much hate in the like extreme. 

tlomo s Odyisey Popi 

They that do cluinge old love for new, 

Pray gods they change for worse! 

l he Arraignment oj Parti (. upvT s Lur se G FEU 1 


POSSKSSION. 

I die — but first I have ikissessed, 

And come what may, I hovt hcen blest. 

IheOtaour BVRtiN. 

I *ve lived and loved. 

tValiensteiH, Parti, Act. IL AC. 6. S. T C0LERIDC.E. 
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MARRIAGE. 


SONNET. 

Lkt me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments : love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or hands with the remover to remove ; 

0, no' it is an ever-fix^d mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth ’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love 's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his liending sickle’s comiwsvs come ; 
liove alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
Hut bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and u[W)n me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Shakespearb. 


LOVE. 

There are who say the lover’s heart 
Is in the loved one’s meigcd ; 

0, never by love’s own warm art 
So cold a plea was urged ! 

No' — hearts that love hath crowned or crossed 
Love fondly knits together ; 

Hut not a thought or hue is lost 
That made a i>art of either. 


It is nn iILtold tale that tells 
Of “ hearts by love made one ; ” 
tie grows who near another’s dwells 
More conscious of his own ; 
in each spnng up new thoughts and powers 
Tlint mid love’s warm, clear weather, 
Together tend like climbing flowers. 

And, turning, grow together. 

Such fictions blink love’s better part, 

Yield up its half of bliss ; 

The wells are in the neighbor heart 
When there is thirst in this: 

There findetli love the passion-flowers 
On which it learns to thrive, 

Makes honey in another’s bowers, 

But brings it home to hive. 


Love’s life is in its own replies, — 

To each low beat it beats, 

Smiles back the smiles, sighs back the sighs, 
And every throb repeats. 

Then, since one loving heart still throws 
Two shadows in love’s snn. 

How should two loving hearts compose 
And mingle into one t 

THOMAS KlBBLl IlLRVI,^ 


THOU HAST SWORN BY THY GOD, MY 
JEANIE. 

Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white hand o' thine, 

And by a’ the lowing stars in heaven, 

That thou wad aye be mine' 

And I liae sworn by my God, iny Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

By a’ the stars sown thick owre heaven, 

That thou shalt aye be mine' 

Then foul fa’ the hands that wa(i loose sic bandN 
And the heart that wad part sic hive' 

But there ’s nae hand can loose the band, 

But the finger o’ God abuve. 

Though the wee, wee cot maun he my bield, 

An’ my claithiiig ne’er sae mean, 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the faulds o’ luve, — 
Heaven’s armfu’ o’ my Jean' 

Her white arm wad be a pillow to me, 

Fu’ safter than the down ; 

An’ Luve wad winnow owre us his kind, kind 
wings, 

An’ sweetly I ’d sleep, an' soun’. 

Co|ne here to me, thou lass o’ my luve' 

Come here and kneel wi’ me' 

The morn is fu* o’ the presence o’ God, 

An’ I canna pray without thee. 

The mom-wind is sweet ’mang the beds o’ new 
flowers, 

The wee birds sing kindlie an’ hie ; 

Our gudeman leans owre his kail-yard dike, 

And a blythe auld bodie is he. 

The Book maun be ta’en whan the carle conies 
hame, 

Wi' the holie psalmodie ; 

And thou maun speak o’ me to thy God, 

And I will speak o’ thee. 


Allan Cunningham 
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ADAM DESCRIBING EVE. 

FROM "PARADISE LOST," BOOK VlII 

MiNfe eyes he closed, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight, by which 
Abstract, as in a trance, methougbt 1 saw, 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the shape 
Still glorious before whom awake I stood ; 

Who, stooping, opened my left side, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm, 

And life-blood streaming fresh ; wide was the 
wound. 

But suddenly with flesh filled up and healed: 

I'he rib he foriued and fashioned with his hands; 
Under his forming hands a creatui'e grew, 
Manlike, but dilfereut sex, so lovely fair, 

That what seemed fair in all the world seemed 
now 

Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained 
And in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

She disappeared, and left me dark ; 1 waked 
To find hei, or forever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 

Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 
With what all eiuth or Heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came, 

Led by liei heavenly Maker, though unseen, 

And guided by his voice, nor uninformed 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites : 

Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye. 

In every gesture dignity and love, 

I, overjoyed, could not forbear aloud ; 

^‘This turn hath made amends; thou hast 
fulfilled 

Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign, 

Giver of all things fair, but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself 
Before me ; Woman is her name, of man 
Extracted ■ for this cause he shall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 

And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul.” 
She heard me thus, and though divinely 
brought. 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 

Her viitue and the conscience of her worth. 

That would be wooed, and not unsought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired. 

The more desirable ; or, to say all, 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her so, that, seeing me, she turned ; 

I followed her ; she what was honor knew, 

And with obsequious majesty approved 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 


1 led her blushing like the mom : all Heaven, 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest Influence ; the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill ; 

Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odors from the spicy shmb, 
Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star 
On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 

When 1 approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded, wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanced, and like folly shows ; 
Authority and reason on her wait. 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and, to consummate all, 

Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed. 

Neither her outside fonned so fair, nor aught 

So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixed with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in us both one soul ; 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair 

More grateful than harmonious sound to the ear. 

Milton 


TO A LADY BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

0, FORMED by Nature, and refined by Art, 

With charms to win ; and sense to fix the heart ! 
By thousands sought, Clotilda, canst thou free • 
Thy crowd of captives and descend to me ? 
Content in shades obscure to waste thy life, 

A hidden beauty, and a country wife * 

0, listen while thy summei-s are my theme ! 

Ah I soothe thy partner in his waking dream ! 

In some small hamlet on the lonely plain, 

Where Thames through meadows rolls his mazy 
train, 

Or where high Windsor, thick with greens ar- 
rayed. 

Waves his old oaks, and spreads his ample shade, 
Fancy has figured out our calm retreat ; 

Already round the visionary seat 

Our limes begin to shoot, our flowers to spring, 

The brooks to murmur, and the birds to sing. 
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Where dost thou lie, thou thinly peopled green, 
Thou nameless lawn, and village yet unseen, 
Where sons, contented with their native ground, 
Ne’er travelled further than ten furlongs round. 
And the tanned peasant and his ruddy bride 
Were born together, and together died, 

Where early larks best tell the morning light. 
And only Philomel disturbs the night ? 

Midst gardens here my humble pile shall rise. 
With sweets surrounded of ten thousand dyes ; 

All savage where the embroidered gaixlens end. 
The haunt ot echoes, shall my woods ascend ; 

And oh ! if Heaven the ambitious thought ap- 
prove, 

A rill shall warble 'cross the gloomy grove, — 

A little rill, o’er pebbly beds conveyed, , 

Gush dow'n the steep, and glitter through the 
glade. 

What cheering scents these bordering banks ex- 
hale ! 

How loud that heifer lows from yonder vale ! 
That thrush how shrill ! his note so clear, so 
lugh, 

He drowns each feathered minstrel of the sky. 
Here let me trace beneath the piirpletl morn 
The deep-mouthed beagle and the sprightly horn, 
Oi lure the trout with w'ell-disseinhled flies, 

Or fetch the fluttering {lartridge from the skies. 
Nor shall thy hand disdain to crop the vine. 

The downy peach, or flavored nectarine ; 

Or rob the beehive of its golden hoard. 

And bear the unbought luxunaiice to thy board. 
Sometimes my books by day shall kill the hours. 
While from thy needle rise the silken flowers, 

And thou, by turns, to ease my feeble sight, 
Kesume the volume, and deceive the night. 

0, when 1 mark thy twinkling eyes opprest. 

Soft whispering, let me warn my love to rest; 
Then watch thee, charmed, w^hile sleep locks 
every sense, 

Ann to sweet Heaven commend thy innocence. 
Thus reigned our fathers o'er the rural fold, 

Wise, hale, and honest, in the days of old; 

Till courts arose, where substance pays for show, 
And specious joys are bought with real woe. 

Thomas tickfi l. 

— e— 

THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING ; 
OR, TEN YEARS AFTER. 

The country ways are full of mii-e, 

The boughs toss in the fading light, 

The winds blow out the sunset's Are, 

And sudden droppeth down the night. 

I sit in this familiar room, 

Where mud-splashed hunting squires resort ; 
My sole eom panion in the gloom 
This w^Awly dying pint of port. 


'Mnng all the joys my soul hath known, 

'Mong errors over which it grieves, 

I sit at this dark hour alone. 

Like Autumn mid his withered leaves. 

Tills w a night of wild farewells 
To all the past, the good, the fair ; 

To-morrow, and my wedding bells 
Will make a music in the air. 

Like a wet fisher tempest-tost, 

Who sees throughout the w^eltering night 
Afar on some low-lying coast 
The streaming of a rainy light, 

I saw this hour, — and now 't is come ; 

The rooms are lit, the feast is set ; 

Within the twilight 1 am dumb, 

My heart filled with a vague regret. 

I cannot say, in Easteni style, 

Where'er she treads the pansy blows ; 

Nor call her eyes twin stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, and her mouth a rose. 

Nor can I, as your bridegrooms do. 

Talk of my raptures. 0, how sore 
The fond romance of twenty-two 
Is parodied ere thirty-four I 

To-night I shake hands with the pa.st, — 
Familiar years, adieu, adieu ! 

All unknown door is open cast, 

An empty future wide and new 
Stands waiting. 0 ye naked rooms, 

Void, desolate, without a charm ! 

Will Love's smile chase your lonely glooms, 

And dra})e your walls, and make them warm f 

The man who knew, while he was young, 

Some soft and soul -subduing air. 

Melts when again he hears it sung. 

Although 't is only half so fair. 

So 1 love thee, and love is sweet 
(My Florence, 't is the cruel truth) 

Because it can to age repeat 
That long-lost passion of my youth. 

0, often did my spirit melt, 

Blurred letters, o’er your artless rliymes I 
Fair tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 

I 've kissed thee many a million times I 
And now 't is done. — My passionate tears, 

Mad pleadings with an iron fate, 

And all the sweetness of my years, 

Are blackened ashes in the grate. 

Then ring in the wind, my wedding chimes ; 

Smile, villagers, at every door ; 

Old churchyard, staffed with buried crimes, 

Be clad in sunshine o’er and o'er ; 
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And youthful maidenit, white and aweet» 

Scatter your blouoms far and wide ; 

And with a bridal chorus greet 
This happy bridegroom and his bride. 

** This happy bridegroom t ” there is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood : 

What if desert alone could win 
For me life’s chiefest grace and good ? 

Love gives itself ; and if not given, 

No genius, beauty, state or wit, 

No gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 

Is rich enough to purchase it. 

It may be, Florence, loving thee, 

My heart will its old memories keep ; 

Like some worn sea-shell from the sea, 

Filled with the music of the deep. 

And you may watch, on nights of rain, 

A shadow on my brow encroach ; 

He startled by my sudden pain, 

And tenderness of self-reproach. 

It may be that your loving wiles 
Will call a sigh from far-off years ; 

It may be that your happiest smiles 
Will brim my eyes with hopeless teais ; 

It may be that my sleeping breath 
Will shake, with painful visions wrung ; 

And, in the awful trance of death, 

A stranger’s name be on my tongue. 

Ye phantoms, born of bitter blood, 

Ye ghosts of passion, lean and worn, 

Ye terrors of a lonely mood, 

What do ye here on a wedding-rnorn ’ 

For, as the dawning sweet and fast 
Through all the heaven spreads and flows. 
Within life’s discord, rude and vast, 

Love’s subtle music grows and grows. 

And lightened is the heavy curse. 

And clearer is the weary road ; 

The very worm the sea-weeds nurse 
Is cared for by the Eternal God. 

My love, pale blossom of the snow. 

Has pierced earth wet with wintry showers, -— 
0 may it drink the sun, and blow. 

And be followed by all the year of flowers I 

Black Bayard from the stable bring ; 

The rain is o’er, the wind is down, 

Round Stirling farms the birds will sing, 

The dawm stand in the sleeping town, 

W.thin an hour. This is her gate. 

Her sodden roses droop in night. 

And — emblem of my happy fate — 

In one dear window there is light 


The dawn ih oozing pale and cold 
Through the damp east for many a mile; 
When half ray tale of life is told, 

Orim-featured Time begins to smile. 

Last star of night that lingerest yet 
In that long rift of ra\ny gray. 

Gather thy wasted splendors, set. 

And die into my wedding day. 

Alexander Smith. 


THE BHIDK. 

FROM “ A BALLAD IM'ON A WLDDING •* 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale, 

For such a maid no Whitsun-ale 
Could ever yet produce : 

No grape that ’s kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she. 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her Anger was so small, the nng 
Would not stay on which they did bring, — 
It was too wide a peck ; 

And, to say truth, —for out it must, — 

It looked like the great collar— just — 
About our young colt’s neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light ; 

But 0, she dances such a way ! 

No sun upon an Easter- day 
Is half so fine a sight. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison , 

Who sees them is undone ; 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Katherine j)ear. 

The side that ’s next the sun. 

Here lijis were red ; and one was thin. 
Compared to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face 
I durst no more uj>ou them gaze. 

Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thou ’dst swear her teeth her woi'ds did break 
That they might passage get ; 

But she so handled still the matter. 

They came as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whit. 

8» John Suckling. 
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THE BRIDE. 

PROM " 1 HB BPITHALAMION." 

Loe ! where she comes along with portly pace, 
Lyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the Ea^t, 
Arysing forth to run her mighty race. 

01^ all in white, that seems a virgin beat. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would weene 
Some angell she had beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Spiinckled with perle,and perling flowres atweene, 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre. 

And, being crownM with a gii land greene, 

Seem lyke some mayden queene. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixM are, 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud, — 
So farre from being proud. 

Nathlesse doe ye stiU loud her prayses sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho 
ring. 

Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before ; 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adomd with beautyes grace and vertues store ? 
Her goodly eyes lyke saphyres shining bright. 
Her foreheard yvory white, 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath 
rudded. 

Her lips lyke cherries, charming men to byte, 

Her brest lyke to a bowl of creame uncrudded. 
Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre. 

And all her body like a pallace fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a stately stayre, 

To honors seat and chastities sweet bowre. 

Why stand ye still, ye virgins, in amaze. 

Upon her so to gaze. 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho 
ting? 

Edmund Spenser 

HEBREW WEDDING. 

PROM “THE FALL OP JBKUSALBM.* 

To the sound of trimbrels sweet 
Moving slow our solemn feet, 

We have borne thee on the road 
To the viigin's blest abode ; 

With thy yellow torches gleaming. 

And thy scarlet mantle streaming, 

And the canopy above 
Swaying as we slowly move. 


Thou hast left the joyous feast, 

And the mirth and wine have ceased ; 

And now we set thee down before 
The jealously unclosing door, 

That the favored youth admits 
Where the veilM virgin sits 
In the bliss of maiden fear. 

Waiting our soft tread to hear. 

And the music's brisker din 
At the bridcgroonj’s entering in, 

Entering in, a welcome guest. 

To the chamber of his rest. 

CHOKIJS OF MAIDKNH. 

Now the jocund song is thine. 

Bride of David’s kingly line ; 

How thy dove-like bosom trembleth. 

And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the dews of eve 
A moist and tremulous glitter leave. 

On the bashful sealM lid ! 

Close within the bnde-veil hid. 

Motionless thou sitt’st and mute ; 

Save that at the soft salute 
Of each entering maiden friend, 

Thou dost rise and softly bend. 

Hark ’ a briskei, nieiner glee ’ 

The door unfolds, — ’t is he ’ ’t is he ! 

Thus ue lift our lain[»8 to meet him, 

Thus we touch our lutes to greet him. 

Thou shnlt give a fonder meeting, 

Thou bhalt give a tenderer greeting. 

Henry Hart Milman. 


MARRIAGE. 

EROM "HUMAN LIFE ’ 

Then before All they stand, — the holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kissed oflf as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, — there to be a light, 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing. 
Winning him back when mingling in the thron^^ 
Back from a world we love, alas ! too long, 

To fireside happiness, to hours of ease. 

Blest with that charm, the certainty to please. 
How oft her eyes read his ; her genlde mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 

Still subject, — ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth and sorrow of his sorrow ! 
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The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell, 
And feeling hearts touch them but rightly — 
pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before ! 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 


SEVEN TIMES SIX. 

L.1VINO IN MARRIAGE 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To watch, and then to lose : 

To see my bright ones disappear, 

Drawn up like morning dews ; — 

To hear, to nui-se, to rear, 

To watch, and then to lose : 

This have I done when God drew near 
Among his own 1o choose. 

To hear, to heed, to wed. 

And with thy lord depart 

In tears that ho, ns soon as shed. 

Will let no longer smart. — 

To liear, to heed, to wed, 

This while thou didst I smiled, 

For now it was not God who said, 
“Mother, give me thy child.” 

0 fond, 0 fool, and blind, 

To God I gave with tears ; 

Hut, when a man like grace would find, 

My soul put by her fears. 

0 fond, 0 fool, and blind, 

God guards in happier spheres ; 

That man will guard uhere he did bind 
Is hope for unknown years. 

To hear, to heed, to wed, 

Fair lot that maidens choose. 

Thy mother’s tenderest words are said. 

Thy face no more she views ; 

Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 

She doth in naught accuse ; 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To love — and then to lose. 

Jean Ingelow 


LIKE A LAVEROCK IN THE LIFT. 

It 's we two, it ’s we two for aye, 

All the world, and we two, and Heaven be our 
stay ! 

Like a laverock * in the lift, t sing, 0 bonny 
bride I 

All the world was Adam once, with Eve by bis 
side. 

* Lark. t Goud. 


What ’s the world, my lass, my love » — wliat can 
it do? 

I am thine, and thou art mine ; life is sweet and 
new. 

If the world have missed the mark, let it stand 

by; 

For we two have gotten leave, and once more 
will tiy. 

Like a laverock in the lift, sing, 0 bonny bride ! 
It ’s we two. It ’s we two, happy side by side. 
Take a kiss from me, thy man ; now the song 
begins : 

“ All is made afresh for us, and the brave heart 
wins.” 

When the darker days come, and no sun will 
shine, 

Thou shalt dry my tears, lass, and I ’ll dry thine. 
It ’s we two, it ’s we two, while the world ’s 
away, 

Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding 
day. 

JhAN Ingelow 

NOT OURS THE VOWS. 

Not ours the vows of such as plight 
Their troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 

To walk on flowers together. 

But we have loved as those who tread 
The thorny path of sorrow, 

With clouds above, and cause to dread 
Yet deejier gloom to-morrow. 

That thorny path, those stormy skies, 

Have drawn our spirits nearer ; 

And rendered us, by sorrow’s ties, 

Each to the other dearer. 

Love, bom in hours of joy and mirth, 

With mirth and joy may perish ; 

That to which darker hours gave birth 
Still more and more we cherish. 

It looks beyond the clouds of time, 

And through death’s shadowy portal ; 

Made by adversity sublime. 

By faith and hope immortal. 

Rpknari) Barton. 

A WIFE. 

FROM •' PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE " 

She was a creature framed by love divine 
For mortal love to muse a life away 
In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amidst the world’s contentions, if they touched 
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No vital chord uor troubled what ehe loved, 
Philoeophy tnight look her in the face, 

And, like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 
See but his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue I 
Yet whibt the world’s ambitions empty cares, 

Its small disijuietudes and insect stings, 
Disturbed her never, she was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream of love from fount to sea. 

Hfnry Taylor. 


DOLCINO TO MAROARET. 

The world goes up and the world goes down, 

And the sunshine follows the rain ; 

And yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown, 

Can never come over again, 

Sweet wife, 

No, never come over again. 

For woman is warm, though man l)e cold, 

And the night will hallow the day ; . 

Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 

Sweet wife. 

To its work in the morning gay. 

Charles Kmr.sLFY 

CONNUBIAL LIFE. 

FROM ‘*THE SEASONS : SPRING.* 

But happy they » the happiest of their kind ’ 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their In'inga 
blend. 

'T is not the coarser tie of human laws, 

Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace, but hannony itself, 
Attuning all their passions into love ; 

Where friendship full-exerts her softest power. 
Perfect esteem enlivened by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
will, 

With boundless confidence : for naught but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secnre. 
Meantime a smiling offspring rises round, 

And mingles both their graces. By degrees, 

The human blossom blows ; and every day, 

Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 

The father's lustre and the mother’s bloom. 

Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 


To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to flz 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

0, speak the joy ) ye whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while yon look around, 

And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss. 
All various nature pressing on the heart ; 

An elegant sufficiency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alteniato labor, useful life, 

Prt^ssive virtue, and approving Heaven. 

These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly. The Seasons thus. 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 

Still fiiul them happy ; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her ow n rosy garland on their heads ; 

Till evening comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When after the long vernal day of life, 

Enamored more, as more remembranee shells 
With many a proof of lecollected love, 

Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 

Fames Thomson 


FEAGMENT8. 

FORKLOOKINOfl. 

Why don’t the men propose, mamma, 

Why don’t the men propose ? 

ir/ty Uflft ' the men fropoie 1 T. H. BAWA. 


Warm NOS. 

This house is to he let for life or years ; 

Her lent is sorrow, and her income tears ; 

Cupid, ’t has long stood void ; hei bills makt 
known, 

She must be dearly let, or let alone. 

kmblems. Book li lo. F. QUARLB.S 

Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go. 

Of li'tvtng and Tkrtvm^i, T. TUSSER. 

Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure * 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure. 

the Old Bachelor^ Act v. Sc ju W. CONGREVE. 

Men are April when they woo, December whe» 
they wed. 

Af You Like It. Act Iv. Sc. i ShakbspEAR E 

And oft the careless And it to their cost, 

The lover in the husband may be lost. 

Advtct to a iMiy^ Lord lyttf lto^ 
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Meiwjknauy Matoues. 

Maidens like moths are (‘ver caught by glare, 

And Mammon wins his way where seraphs miglit 
despair. 

h Hards and Srotz-h Rmtmts. BYRON 

POSSIBIUTIES. 

Kind all his having and his holding 
Keduml to etennil noise and scolding, — 

Tlie conjugal petard that teais 
Down all [Kirtcullises of ears. 

Hudtbras. BUTLFR. 

Abroad too kind, at home ’tis steadfast hate. 

And one eternal tempest of debate. 

Luvfo/Fame, E. Young 

Curse on all laws but those which love lias made. 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spi'cads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Elotsa tc AMard POPE. 


CEltTAINTIES. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 

Mutual Forbtaranct^ COWPHR 

Advice. 

Misses ’ the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry, — 

Choose not alone a proper mate. 

But jiroper time to marry. 

Pairing Imr AnttnpaUd C ovv PER 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears slie to linn, 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart, 

Koi’, boy, liowever we do praise ourselves, 

()ui‘ fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

Moi-e longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 
Than women’s are. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. 

Twelfth Night, Act±S€^ ShakfspeARR 


Su(di duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband. 

laming of the Shreuiy Acts Sc 3. Shakpsppakr 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, it she rules him, never shows she rules. 

Morali ^says PfutteJl, HOPE 

And truant husband should return, and say, 

** My dear, I was the first who came away.” 

Don yuan, Cant i. Byron. 


The Happy Lot. 

My latest found. 
Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight. 

Paradise Lost, Book v. M ILTON. 

She is mine own ! 

And 1 as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, it all their sand were pcail, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Two (rent of Ferona, Act w Sc. ^ SHAkI sPLARE, 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride. 

An Irrei ular Ode LORD LY ITELTON. 

Time still, as he flies, brings increase to her truth, 
And gives to hei mind what he steals from her 
youth. 

The Happy Marriage. h MOORB. 

And when with envy Time, transported, 

Shall think to lob us of our joys, 

You ’ll in your girls again be courted, 

And I ’ll go wooing in my boys. 
iriHKffeda T PfrcY. 

True love is but a humble, low-born thing, 

Ami hath its food served up in earthen ware ; 

It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through tlie every-dayness of this work-day 
world. 

* I » * * 

A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth's poorest hovel to a home. 

I R LOWELL 
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HOME. 


MY WIFE ’S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

She is a \Mnsorae wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is n lioniiie wee thing, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

I never saw a fairei, 

1 never lo’ed a dearer, 

And neist iny heart I ’ll wear lier, 

For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome w ee thing. 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a bonnie wee thing, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

The warld’s wiack we share o’t, 

The warstle and the I’are o’t : 

Wi’ hei I ’ll blythely bear it, 

And think my lot divine. 

ROBFRT Burns 


SONNETS. 

My liove, I have no fear that thou shoiildst die ; 
AUieit I ask no fairer life than this, 

Whose numbering-clock is still thy gentle kiss, 
While Time and Peace with hands iiiiloeked flv, — 
Yet rare I not where in Eternity 
We live and love, well knowing that there i.s 
No backward step for those w'lio feel the bli.ss 
Of Faith as their most lolry yearnings high : 

Love hath so purified my being’s core, 

Meseems I scarcely should he startled, even. 

To find, some morn, that thou hadst gone before ; 
Since, with thy love, this knowledge too was 
given, 

Which each calm day doth strengthen more and 
more, 

That they who love are but one step from Heaven. 


I CANNOT think that thou shouldst pass away, 
Whose life to mine is an eternal law, 

A piece of nature that can have no flaw, 

A new and certain sunrise every day ; 

But, if thou art to be another ray 
About the Sun of Life, and art to live 
Free from all of thee that was fugitive, 

The debt of Love I will more fully pay, 

Not downcast with the thought of thee so high, 


But rather raised to be a nobler man, 

And more divine in my humanity, 

As knowing that the waiting eyes which scan 
My life ai*e lighted by a purer being. 

And ask meek, calm-browed deeds, with it agree* 

m- 

Our love is not a fading, earthly flower: 

Its winged seed dropped down from Paradise, 

And, nursed liy day and night, by sun and 
sbowei, 

Doth momently to fresher beauty rise: 

To us the leafless autuimi is not hare. 

Nor wiiilei’s latthng boughs lack lusty green. 
Our summer hearts make summer’s lulness, where 
No leaf, or bud, or blossom may be seen : 

For natnie’s lih‘ in love’s deep Iile dotli he. 

Love, — whose loi'jetfiilness is be!mt\’s death, 
Whose mystic key these cells of Thou and I 
Into the infinite freedom o])eneth, 

And makes the body’s daik and nariow grate 
Tlie wind-flung leaves of Heaven’s Palace-gate. 


I THOUGH r our love at full, but I did err ; 

Joy's W'reath drooiied o’er mine eye.s ; I could not 
see 

'Phat sorrow in onr happy world must be 
Love’s dee]K*st siwkesinan and interpreter. 

Blit, as a mother feels her child first stir 
I'liilei her heait, so felt I instantly 
in my soul another bond to tlice 
Tlirill with that life we saw dejiait from her ; 

O mother of our angel child • twice dear ! 

Death knits ns well as parts, and still, 1 wds, 

Her tender radiance shall infold ns here, 

Even as the light, borne up by inw'ard bliss. 

Till ends tlip void glooms of space without a fear, 
To print on farthest stars her ])itying kiss. 

James Russell Lowelu 

ADAM TO EYE. 

FROM "PARAPISF LOST," BOOK IX. 

0 FAIREST of creation, last and bt'st 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet ! 

How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost, 

Defae-ed, deflowered, and now to death devote J 
Rather, how hast thou yielded to transgress 
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The strict forbiddance, how to violate 

The sacred fruit forbidden ! Some cumM fraud 

Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet unknown, 

And me with thee hath ruined, for with thee 
Oertain my resolution is to die* 

How can I live without thee, how forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined, 

To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 

Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart, no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me; flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 

Ceitain to undergo like doom ; if death 
Consort with thee, death Ls to me as life ; 

So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of nature draw me to my own, 

My own in thee, for what thou art is mine ; 

Our state cannot be severed, we are one. 

One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myself. 

Milton. 

— ♦ — 

LORD WALTER’S WIFE. 

“But why do you go 2" said the lady, while 
both sate under the yew. 

And her eyes were alive in their depth, as the 
kraken beneath the sea-blue. 

“ Because I fear you,” he answered ; ~ “ because 
you are far too fair. 

And able to strangle my soul in a mesh of your 
gold-colored hair, 

“0, that,” she said, “is no reason 1 Such knots 
are (piickly undone, 

And t .00 much beauty, I reckon, is nothing but 
too much sun." 

“Yet farewell so,” he answered; — “the sun- 
stroke’s fatal at times. 

I value your husband. Lord Walter, whose gallop 
rings still from the limes.” 

‘ 0, that,” she said, “ is no reason. You smell a 
rose through a fence : 

If two should smell it, what matter * who grum- 
bles, and where ’s the pretence ^ ” 

“But I,” he replied, “have promised another, 
\\hen love wls free, 

To love her alone, alone, who alone and afar loves 
me.” 


“ Why, that,” she said, “is no reason. Love’s 
always free, I am told. 

WiU you vow to be safe from the headache on 
Tuesday, and think it will hold « ” 

“But you,” he replied, “have a daughter, a 
young little child, who was laid 
In your lap to be pure ; so I leave you the 
angels would make me afraid.” 

“0, that,” she said, “is no reason. The angels 
keep out of the way ; 

And Dora, the child, observes nothing, although 
you should please me and stay.” 

At which he rose up in bis anger, — “Why 
now, you no longer arp fair ! 

Why, now, you no longer are fatal, but ugly and 
hateful, I swear.” 

At which she laughed out in her scorn, -- “ These 
men * 0, these men overnice. 

Who are shocked if a color not virtuous is 
frankly put on by a vice.” 

Her eyes blazed upon him— “And youf You 
bring us your vices so near 
That we smell them » you think in our presence 
a thought ’t w’ould defame us to hear 1 

“ What reason had you, and what right, - I 
ap|)eal to your soul from my life, — 

To find me too fair as a woman ? Why, sir, I 
am pure, and a wife. 

“ Is the day-star too fair up above you ? It 
burns you not. Dare you imply 
I brushed you more close than the star does, 
when Walter had set me as high ? 

“ If a man finds a w'onian too fair, he means 
simply adapted too much 
To uses unlawful and fatal. The praise ! — shall 
I thank you for such ? 

“Too fair? — not unless you misuse us I and 
surely if, once in a while, 

You attain to it, straightway you call us no 
longer too fair, but too vile. 

“ A moment, — 1 pray your attention • — I have 
a poor word in my head 

I must utter, though womanly custom would set 
it down better unsaid. 

“ You grew, sir, pale to impertinence, once when 
I showed you a ring. 

You kissed my fan when I dropped it. No mat- 
ter 1 I Ve broken the thing. 
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* You did me the honor, perhaps, to be moTed 
at my side now and then 

In the senses, — a vice, I have heaid, which is 
common to beasts and some men. 

“Love’s a virtue for heroes!— as white as the 
snow on high hills, 

And iiiimortal as every great soul is that strug- 
gles, endures, and fulfills. 

“I love my Walter profoundly, — you, Maude, 
though you faltered a week, 

For the sake of . . . what was it an eyebrow ? 
01 , less still, a mole on a cheek ? 

“And since, when all’s said, you’re too noble to 
stoop to the frivolous cant 
About crimes irresistible, virtues that swindle, 
betray, and supplant, 

“ 1 determined to prove to you i self that, what- 
e’er yon might dream or avow 
lly illusion, you wanted precisely no more of tno 
than you have now. 

“There! Look me full in the face I — in the 
face. Understand, if you can, 

That the eyes of such women as I am are clean 
as the palm of a man* 

Drop his hand, you insult him. Avoid us for 
fear we should cost you a scar, — 

You take us for harlots, I tell you, and not for 
the women we are. 

“ You wronged me : but then I considered . . . 

there *s Walter I And so at the end, 

I vowed that he should not be mulcted, by me, 
in the hand of a friend. 

“Have I hurt you indeed? We are (juits then. 

Nay, friend of my Walter, be mine ! 

Come, Dora, my darling, ray angel, and help me 
to ask him to dine." 

Elizabci h Barri tt Browning 


POSSESSION. 

“ I r was our wedding-day 
A month ago,” dear heart, I hear you say. 

If months, or years, or ages since have passed, 
I know not : I have ceased to question Time. 

I only know that once there pealed a chime 
Of 4 oyous bells, and then I held yon fast, 


And all stood back, and none my right denied. 
And forth we walked : the world was free and widf 
Before us. Since that day 
I count rny lile : the Past is washed away. 

It w'as no dream, that vow : 

It was the voice that woke me from a dream, — 
A happy dream, 1 think ; but 1 am waking now, 
And drink the splendor of a sun supreme 
That turns the mist of former tears to gold* 
Within these arms 1 hold 
The fleeting promise, chiised so long in vain : 

Ah, weary bird * thou wilt not fly again: 

Thy wings are clipped, thou canat no more de 
part, — 

Thy nest is buiblcd in iny heaii ! 

I was tbe crescent ; tboii 

The silver phantom of the perfect sphere, 

Held in its bosom: irt one glory now 
Oiii lives united shine, and many a ycai — 

Not the sweet moon of bridal only — mc 
O ne lustre, ever at the full, shall l)c • 

One puie and rounded light, one planet wh(»le,^ 
One life developed, one completed soul ' 

For I in thee, and thou in me, 

Unite our cloven halves of destiny. 

God knew his chosen time. 

He bade me slonly iijKm to my piime, 

And from my 1 roughs witliheld the promnsed iriii' 
Till storm and sun gave vigor to the loot. 

Secure, 0 Love ! secure 
Thy blessing is I have tliee day and niglit : 
Thou art liecorne my blood, mv life, my light : 
God’s mercy thou, and tlieicfoie shall enduic. 

liAlrAKI) I A^ Lul 


THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURN.^ 

The day returns, my bosom huiiis, 

The blissful day we twa did meet ; 

Though winter wild in tempest toiled, 

Ne’er summer sun was half sae sweet. 

Than a’ the pride that loads the tide, 

And crosses o’er the sultry line, — 

Than kingly robes, and crowns and globes, 
Heaven gave me more ; it made thee mine* 

While (lay and night can bnng delight 
Or nature aught of pleasure give, — 

While joys above my miiul can move^ 

For thee and thee alone T live ; 

When that grim foe of life below 
Comes in between to make us part, 

The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss, — it breaks njv heart 

Rohlrt Burn 
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THE POET’S BKIDAL-DAY SONG. 

0 , MY love’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that dpei>en as they run ; 

Nor hoary haira, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears, 

Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain. 

Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain, 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song that flows 
To sober joys and solten woes, 

( \in make my heart oi fancy flee. 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

Even wdnle I muse, I see thee sit 
in maiden l)loom and matron wit; 

Fair, gentle us when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart Icnfis as fond for thee 
As when, beneath Arbigland tree, 

Wo stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an liour too soon ; 

()i lingeied mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few'. 

Though I see smiling at thy feet 
Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet, 

And lime, and care, and birthtime woes 
Have ilimmod thine eye and touched thy rose. 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
Whate’er (‘harms me in tale or song. 

When words descend like dews, unsought, 
With gleams of deep, enthusiast thought, 

And Fancy in her heaven flies free, 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 

0, when more thought we gave, of old, 

To silver than some give to gold, 

T w'us sweet to sit and ponder o’er 
How w'e should deck our humble bower ; 

T was sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 

Tlie golden fruit of fortune's tree ; 

And sw'eeter still to choo.se and twine 
A gailand for that brow of thine, — 

A song- wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow, and w’oods grow green. 

At times there come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought. 

When Fortune frowms, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 

And Hojie, that decks the peasant’s bow’er, 
Shines like a rainbow through the shower ; 

0, then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mothers heart shine in thine eye, 

And proud resolve and purpose meek. 

Speak of thee more than words can speak. 

I think this wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that 's not divine. 

Allan Cunningham 


THE POErs SONG TO HIS WIFE. 

How many summers, love. 

Have I been tbme ? 

How many days, thou dove, 

Hast thou been mine ^ 

Time, like the wing^sd wind 
When ’t bends the flowers. 

Hath left no mark behind, 

To count the iiouis ’ 

Some weight of though I, thoiigli loath, 

On thee he leaves : 

Some lines of care round Inith 
Pei haps he weaves ; 

Some fears, — a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; — 

All else is flown ! 

Ah ! — With what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 

Look, where our children start, 

Like sudden spring ’ 

With tongues all sweet and low 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe 
To thee and time ! 

B W PROfTFR {Han V Cnr>m,n'l i 


IF THOU WERT BY MY SIDE, MY LOVE 

I INKS WRITTEN TO HIS WIFE, WHILE ON A VISIT TO 
UPPER INDIA 

If thou wert by my side, my love ! 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Beiigala’s jialmy grove, 

I listening the nightingale I 

I thou, my love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

How gayly would our pinnace glide 
O’er Oiinga’s mimic sea • 

I miss thee at the dawning gray 
When, on our deck reclined. 

In careless ease rny limbs I lay 
And woo the cooler wind. 

T miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp's fiale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my }»encil try, 

The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miMS thy kind, approving eye, 

Thy meek, attentive ear 
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But when at mom and eve the star 
Beholds me on ray knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

0*er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 

O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 

Tliat course nor Delhi’s kingly gates. 

Nor mild Malwah detain ; 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea ; 

But never were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

RtGINALD HEBER 


WIFE, CHILDREN, AND FRIENDS. 

When the black-lettered list to the gods was 
presented 

(The list of what Fate for each mortal intends), 

At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented. 
And slipped in three blessings, — wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

In vain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends ; 

The scheme of man’s penance he swore was de- 
feated, 

For earth becomes heaven with — wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands 
vested, 

The fund, ill secured, oft in bankruptcy ends ; 

But the heart issues bills which are never pro- 
tested, 

When drawn on the firm of — wife, children, 
and friends. 

Though valor still glows in his life’s dying em- 
bers. 

The death-wounded tar, who his colors defends. 

Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers 
How blessed was his home with — wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with — wife, children, and 
friends. 


Though spice-breathing gales on his caravan 
hover, 

Though for him all Arabia’s fragrance ascends, 

The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that 
cover 

The bower where he sat with — wife, children, 
and friends. 

The dayspring of youth, still unclouded by sor- 
row, 

Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 

But diear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of — wife, children, 
and friends. 

Let the breath of renown ever freshen and 
nourish 

The laurel which o’er the dead favorite bends ; 

O’er me wave the willow, and long may it 
flourish. 

Bedewed with the tears of— wife, children, 
and friends. 

Let us drink, for my song, growing graver and 
graver, 

To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 

Let us drink, pledge me high, love and viitne 
shall flavor 

The glass which I fill to — wife, children, and 
Inends. 

Wii.LiAM Robert spencer 

LOVE LIGHTENS LABOE 

A GOOD wife rose from her bed one morn, 

And thought, with a nervous dread. 

Of the piles of clothes to he washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 

“There’s the meals to get for the men in the 
field, 

And the children to fix away 

To school, and the milk to be skimmed and 
churned ; 

And all to be done this day.” 

It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be ; 

There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

“ If Tmideits but knew what good wives know, 
They would not be in haste to wed ! ” 

“ Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown ?” 
Called the farmer from the well ; 

And a flush crept up to his bronz^ brow. 

And his eyes half-bashfuUy felL 
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“It was this,” he said, and coming near 
He smiled, and stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek, — “ 't was this, that yon were 
III 6 best 

And the dearest wife in town ! ” 

The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling, absent way, 

Sang suatclies of tender little songs 
She 'd not sung for tnaiiy a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the 
clothes 

Were white as the foam of the sea ; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And as golden us it could be. 

“Just think,” the c-hildren all called in a breath, 
“ Tom Wood has run off to sea ' 

He voiild n’t, I know, if he 'd only had 
As hHpp\ a home as we.” 

The niglit came dowm, and the good wife smiled 
To hersell, as she softly said : 

“ 'T is so sweet to labor tor those we love, — 

It s not strange Unit mavds will w^d ' ” 

AN0N\ MOL’S 


0, LAY THY HAND IN MINE, DEAR » 

0, i/AY thy Inind in mine, deal • 

We Te glowing old ; 

But Time hath bi ought no sign, dear, 

That hearts glow cold 

’T IS long, long since our new love 
Made life <liviiic ; 

But age eiiricheth true love. 

Like iiolile wine 

And lav tliy cheek to mine, dear, 

And bike thy lest ; 

Mine aims around thee twine, dear, 

And make tliy nest. 

A many cares are pressing 
On this dear liead ; 

But sorrow *s hands in blessing 
Are surely laid. 

0, lean thy life on mine, dear ! 

'T w’ill shelter thee. 

Thou welt a winsome vine, dear, 

On my young tree : 

And so, till boughs are leafless, 

And songbirds flown, 

WeTltwnne, tlmii lay us, griefless, 

Together down. 

GbKALO MASSBY. 


THE WORN WEDDINO-RING. 

Your wedding-ring wears thin, dear wi e ; ah, 
summers not a few, 

Since I put it on your finger first, have passed 
o'er me and you ; 

And, love, what changes we have seen, — what 
cares and ])leasmes, too, — 

Since }ou became mj own dear wife, when this 
old I mg was new < 

0, blessings on that happy day, the happiest of 
my life. 

When, thanks to God, your low, sweet “Yes” 
made you my loving wife ! 

Your heait will say the same, I know; that 
da\ 's as dear to you, — 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when 
this old ling was new. 

How well do I remember now your young sweet 
face tliat dav ' 

How fail }oii were, how dear you were, my 
tongue could Inirdly say ; 

Nor how I doated on you ; 0, hpw’ proud I was 
of you ' 

But did I love YOU nioie than now, when tins 
old ling was new ? 

No — no’ no fairer weie you theu than at this 
hour to me ; 

And, dear as hie to me this day, how could j on 
dearei be ' 

As sw’eet youi face might be that day as now it 
is, ’t is true , 

But did 1 know yoin heart as well when this old 
ring w’as new' 

0 partner of my gladness, wife, what caie, wdi.it 
gilef is theie 

Foi me you w^mld not bravely fiici*. with me you 
would not share ' 

0, wimt u weary want liad every day, if wanting 
you, 

Wanting the love that God made mine when 
this old ring was new ! 

Years bring fresh links to hind us, wife, — young 
voices that are here ; 

Young faces round our file that make their 
mother’s yet more dear ; 

Young loving hearts youi care each day makes 
yet nioie like to yon. 

More like the loving heart made mine when this 
old ling was new. 
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And blessed be God ! all he has given are with 
us yet ; around 

Our tiible every i)reciou8 life lent to us still is 
found. 

Tliougb cai-es we Ve known, with hoi>eful hearts 
the worst we Ve struggled through ; 

Blessed be Iiis name for all his love since this 
old ring was new 1 

The past is dear, its sweetness still our memo- 
ries tivasure yet ; • 

The giiefs we Ve borne, together borne, we would 
not now forget 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto 
heart still true, 

We ’ll share as we have shared all else since this 
old ring was new. 

And if God spare us ’mongst our sons and daugh- 
ters to grow old, 

We know his goodness will not let your neart 
or mine grow cold. 

Your aged eyes will see in mine all they Ve still 
shown to you, 

And mine in yours all they have seen since this 
old ring was new. 

And 0, when death shall come at last to bnl me 
to my rest, 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on 
that breast ; 

0, may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear 
sight of you, 

‘)f those fond eyes, — fond as they weie when 
this old nng was new ! 

William Cox Bennett 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first aciiuent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonny brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is held, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


FILIAL LOVE. 

FROM " CHILDB HAROLD " 

There is a dungeon in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing : loak ugaiii ’ 
Two forms are slowly shadowed on my sight, — 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It IS not so ; I see them full and plain, — 

An old man and a female young and (aii, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose v<*in 
The blood is nectar : but what doth she* theic, 
With her unraantled neck, and bosom white and 
bare ? 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life, 
Whole on the heart and from the heart we t<»Mk 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wile, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 

Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves 
What may the fruit lie yet ? I know not — (‘am 
was Eve’s. 

Blit heie youth offers to old age the food, 

The milk of his own gift : it is her sire 
To whom she renders hack the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No ’ he shall not e\|tiie 
While in those warm and lovely veins the iiic 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream ri^s 
higher 

Than Egypt’s nver ; — from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man ! Heaven’s realm 
holds no such tide. 

The stariy fable of the milky- way 
Has not ihy story’s purity ; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where spaikle distant worlds: — 0, lioliest 
nurse ! 

No diop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its souice 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the iiniveisc* 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We Ve had wi' ane anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we ’ll go : 
And sleep thegither at the 
John Anderson, my jo. 


Backward, turn backward, 0 Time, in your 
flight, 

Make me a child again just for to-night < 

Mother, come back from the the echoless slion-, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore ; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair ; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ; — 
Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep 1 


Robert borne. 
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Backward, flow backward, 0 tide of the years ’ 
i mil 80 weary of toil aud of tears, — 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain, — 
Take them, aud give me my childhood again ' 

I have grown weary of dust and decay, - 
Weary of flinging my soul- wealth away , 

Weaiy of sowing for others to reap; - - 
Hock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ! 

Tired of the hollow’, the base, the untrue, 

Mothei, 0 mothei, my heart calls for you ! 

Many a suiimici the gr«i&s has grown gieeii, 
Blossomed, and faded our faees between, 

Vet with sliung ^eaimng and passionate pain 
Long I t(Miight lor your presence aguin 
(^lmc tiom the silence so long and so deep , — 

UiM k me to sleep, mothei, — rock me to sleep ! 

Over my heait, in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother-love ever has shone , 

No other worship abides and endures, — 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient, like yours: 

None like n mother can charm away pain 
Fiom the sick soul and the woild-weaiy brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creej»; — 
iJock me to sleep, motlier, lock me to sleep ! 

(NmiP, let your blown hair, just lighted with gobl, 
Kail on your sliouldeis again as of old ; 

Let it drop ovei my loiehead to-night, 

Sh idiiig my faint eyes aw’ay finm the light ; 

For with its sunny ■e«lged shadows once more 
II. I ply will throng the sweet visions of yore ; 
Lovingly, softly, it^ hnglit billow’s sweep ; — 
lh)ck me to .sleep, mothei, — lock me to sleep ! 

Motlier, dear mothei, the veais have been long 
Since I last listened your lullaby song • 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s ycais have been only a dieaiii. 
riiis|»ed to >0111- heart in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes ju.sl sweeping your face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ; — 

Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ’ 

EUZABF hi Akers Allen {Flormcr Percy) 


HOME SICK. 

(V)ME to me, 0 my Mother ' come to me, 

Tliiiie oAvn son slowly dying far away ’ 

'riirough the moist ways of the w’ide ocean, blown' 
By great invisible winds, come stately .ships 
To this calm bay for quiet anchorage ; 

They come, they rest awhile, they go away, 

But, 0 my Mother, never comest thou ! 

IMip snow is round thy dwelling, the white snow, 


That cold soft levelation pure us light, 

Aud the pine -spire is mystically fringed, 

Laced with iriciusted silver. Hear — ah me ! — 
The winter is decrepit, under-bom, 

A leper with no power but his disease. 

Why am 1 from thee, Mother, far from thee ? 

Far liom tlu‘ liost enchantment, and the woods 
.kiwelled from bough to bough * 0 home, my 

home f 

0 river in the valley of my home, 

With mazy-winding motion intricate, 

Twdsting thy deathless music underneath 
The jK)lished ice-w'ork, — must I nevermore 
Behold thee with familiar eyes, and watch 
Thy beauty changing with the changeful day, 
Thy beauty constant to the constant change ' 

David Orav. 


TO AUGUSTA. 

HIS SISTER, AUGUSTA LFIGH 

My sister ! my sweet sister ' if a name 
Dearer and purer w’ere, it should be thine, 
Mountains and seas divide ns, but I claim 
No tears, but tendciness to answ’er mine : 

Go where I w'lll, to me thou art the same, — 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 

There yet are tv\o things in my destiny, 

A world to roam through, and a home with tlicc. 

The first were nothing, — had I still the last, 

It weie the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make tiiem le.sH. 
A strange doom is thy father’s soii’.s, and ])nst 
Kec.'illiiig, us it lies beyond redress ; 

Reversed for him our grandsire's fate of yoie, 

He had no re.st at sea, nor I on shore. 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of penis, overlooked or unforeseen, 

I have sustained my share of worldly shocks, 
'FLe fault was mine ; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox ; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 

The careful pilot of my proper woe. 

Mine were iny faults, and mine be their ivward, 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being gave me that which marred 
The gift, — a fate, or will, that walked astray: 
And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay ; 
Rut now I fain would for a time survive, 

If hut to see what next can well arrive. 
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Kingdoms and empires in mylittle day 
I have outlived, and yet 1 am not old ; 

And when 1 look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have rolled 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 
Something — I know not what — does still 
uphold 

A spirit of slight patience ; — not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me, —or perhaps of cold despair, 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, ~ 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 

And with light armor we may learn to bear,) 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 

1 feel almost at times as 1 have felt 
In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, and 
brooks, 

Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ei'e my young mind was sacrificed to books. 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments I could think I see 
Some living thing to love, — but none like thee. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a tnvial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire. 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view which I could most desire, 
And, above all, a lake 1 can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

0 that thou wert but with me 1 — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 

The solitude which 1 have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this hut one regret ; 

There may be others which I less may show ; 

I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 

1 feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my altered eye. 

I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair ? but think not 1 forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore ; 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, they 
are 

Besigned forever, or divided far. 


The world is all before me ; I but ask 
Of Natui-e that with which she will comply, — 
It is but in her summer's sun to bask, 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister, — till I look again on thee. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not ; for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest, — even the only paths for nu*, — 
Had 1 but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be ; 

The passions which have tom me would have 
slept : 

I had not suffered, and thou hadst not wept. 

With false Ambition what had I to do ? 

Little with J^ve, and least of all with Fame I 
And yet they eame unsought, and with me grew, 
And made me all which they can make, — a 
name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 

Siiiely I once lieheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over ; I am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 

And for the future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of iny care ; 

I have outlived myself by many a day 
Having survived so many things that were ; 

My yeara have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 
Of life which might have filled a century, 

Before its fourth in time had passed me by. 

And for the remnant which may bo to come, 

I am content ; and for the past I ft‘el 
i Not thankless, — for within the eiow'ded sum 
Of struggles, liappiness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not heminib 
My feelings farther. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this 1 still can look around, 

And worship Nature with a thought profound. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in thine : 

We were and are — I am, even as thou art — 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From lifi‘’8 commencement to its alow decline 
We are iiitwined, — let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last I 

Byron. 
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Cling to thy home ! if there the ineaneet shed 
Yield tliee a health and ehelter for thy head, 
And homo poor plot, with vegetables stored, 

Be nil that Heaven allots thee for thy board, — 
Unsavory bread, and hcibs that se-attered grow 
Wild on the river brink or mountain brow, 

Yet e’en tin's cheerless mansion shall provide 
Moie heart’s repose than all the world beside. 

I rom the (Iretk •>( Ll «)Nir>As. 
by RolthR I Bl A\D 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

FROM 1 Hh on KA or " ri ART, 1 to MAH) ol MOAN*’ 

Mil) pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there 's no ]»la(!P like home • 
A ehann from the sky seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the woild, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 

Horne ’ home ’ .sweet, sweet home * 

There 's no plaiie like home ’ 

An exile fiom liomc, splendor da/zles in vain: 

0, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ’ 
Tin* birds .singing g-iyly that came at my call ; — 
(live me tluun, and the peace of mind deaiei 
th.ni all f 

Home ! home f sw'eet, sweet Iiorne I 
There ’.s no place like home ’ 

John Howard Paynf. 

♦ — 

A WI8II. 

Mink be a cot beside the hill , 

A beehive’.s hum shall M)()lhe’'my ear; 

A w’lllowv brook that Imns a null, 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, bem^atli my thatch 
Shall twitter fu)m her clay-built nc.st ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share niy meal, a welcome guest. 

Aiouiid my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew, 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village.cbnrch among the trees, 

Where first our marriage-vow's were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

Samuel Rogers. 


ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

Haity the man, whose wdsh and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

Whose herd.s with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks su])ply him with attire ; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 

Blest wlio can unconcern ’dly find 
Hours, day.s, and years slnle solt away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 

And innocence, w Inch most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the w’orld, and not a stone 
Tell where I he. 

Alls. AN D i r Hope. 

A SHEPHERD’S LIFE. 

FROM " THIRD PART OP HENRY VI ALT II SC S 

King Henry. 0 Cod ! methinks, it were a 
happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by jioint. 
Thereby to see the minutes bow Hiey run : 

How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring aliout the day, 

How' many (la\s ivill finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal iimii may live. 

When this is known, then totlivide the times : — 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I eon template ; 

So many hours must I spit my.self ; 

So many duy.s my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years eie I shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years. 

Passed ovei* to the end they were created, 

Woiihl bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

All, what a life were this! how sweet! how 
lovely ’ 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on tlieir silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

SUAKBSFRARft 
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Eingdoma aud empires in mylittle day 
I have outlived, and yet 1 am not old ; 

And when 1 look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roiled 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 
Something — 1 know not what — does still 
uphold 

A spirit of slight patience ; — not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purcliase pain. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me, —or perhaps of cold despair, 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 

And with light armor we may learn to bear,) 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 

I fi*el almost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and 
brooks, 

Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments 1 could think 1 see 
Some living thing to love, — but none like thee. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire. 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view which I could most desire. 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

0 that thou wert but with me ! — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 

The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret ; 

There may be others which 1 less may show ; 

1 am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 

1 feel an ebb in my philosophy. 

And the tide rising in ray altered eye. 

I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair ? but think not I forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore ; 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make. 

Ere that or thm can fade these eyes before ; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, they 
are 

Besigned forever, or divided far. 


The world is all before me ; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply, — 
It is but in her summer’s sun to bask, 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was niy early friend, and now shall be 
My sister, — till I look again on thee. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not ; for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest, - even the only paths for me, -- 
Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be ; 

The passions which have torn me would have 
slept : 

I had not suffered, and thou hadst not wept. 

With false Ambition what had I to do * 

Little with Love, and least of all with Fame ! 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew, 
And made me all which they can make, — a 
name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 

Suiely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over ; I am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 

And for the future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of iny care ; 

I have outlived myself by many a day 
Having survived so many things that were ; 

My years have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for 1 had the slmie 
Of life which might have filled a century, 

Before its fourth in time had passed me by. 

And for the remnant wliifdi may b(* to come, 

I am content ; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the ciow^ded sum 
Of struggles, hapjnness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not benumb 
My feelings farther. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can look around. 

And worship Nature with a thought proiound. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in thine ; 

We were and are — I am, even as thou art — 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We are intwined, — let death come alow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last I 

Byron. 
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Clinu to thy liome ! if there the meanest shed 
Yield thee ti heeilh and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 

Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy board, — 
Unsavory bread, and herbs tliat seattered grow 
Wild on the river brink or mountain brow, 

Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
Moie heart’s repose than nil the world beside. 

1 rom ihe (.rt tk of Li onidas. 
by kobURi Hi AND 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

FROM I HI OPFRA OF " C LARI, HIP MAID Ol Mil A\ ’* 

Mid pleasures ami palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there 's no ]»laee like home • 
A eharm from the sky se<‘ms to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the woild, is ne’er met with 
elsewlieie. 

Homi* ' homo ’ sweet, sw'eet home ! 

There’s no place like home * 

An exile fiom home, s]»londor daz/les in vaiir 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ' 
The buds singing gayly that came at my call ; — 
(live me tln'in, —and the peace of iiiiud deaiei 
than all ' 

Home ! home > sweet, sweet home ! 

There ’s iio place like home * 

John Howard I’annl 

■■ — 

A WISH. 

Mink he a cot heside the hill ; 

A beehive’.s hum shall soothe'my ear; 

A. willowy brook that luins a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger iieai. 

The swallow, oft, beni’ath my thateh 
Shall twitter fiom her ehiy-bmlt nest ; 

("Ift shall ihe ]ulgrini lift the latch, 

And shaic my meal, a welcome guest. 

Aiound my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew, 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village-church among the tives, 

Where first our marriage-vows were given. 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
An<l point with taper spire to heaven. 

Samuel Rogers 


ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

IIai'py the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

C’ontont to breathe his native air 
In his own giound. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks sujiply him with attire ; 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 

Blest who can unconcern’dly find 
Honrs, days, and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
T<>gether mixed ; sweet lecrcation, 

And innocence, wdiich most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the w’orld, and not a stone 
Tell where 1 he. 

ALI NANDI R POFb. 

A SHEPHERD’S LIFE. 

FROM " THIRD FART OF HENRY VI ACT II. SC 5 

King Henry. 0 Hod ! methmks, it were a 
happy life. 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit U[yon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials (juaintly, jioint by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run : 

How many make the houi full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

IIow' many days will finish ii]) tlie year. 

How rnanv years a mortal man mav live. 

When this is knowm, then to divide the times : — 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I spoit myself ; 

So many days my cmcs have been with young ; 

So many weeks eie the poor fools will yean ; 

So many yeais ere I shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, houis, days, weeks, months, and 
years, 

Passed ovei to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this! how sweet 1 how 
lovely » 

Hives not the huw'thorn bush a sw'ceter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

SHAKESeHAUL 
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rHE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE. 

Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life be these, I find, — 

The riches left, not got with pain ; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind, 

The equal friend ; no grudge, no strife ; 

No charge of rule, nor governance ; 

Without disease, the healthful life ; 

The household of continuance ; 

The mean diet, no delicate (are , 

Irue wisdom joined with Nimpleiiess ; 

The night discharglid of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress ; 

The faithful wife, without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night ; 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 

henry Howard, Earl of SuRRkv 


THE FIRESIDE. 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the ]>roud. 

In folly’s ma/e advance ; 

Though siiigulaiity and pride 
Be called our choice, we ’ll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world we’ll oft letire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employ^ ; 

No noisy neighbor enters here, 

No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

1 f solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world hath nothing to bestow, — 

From our own selves our bliss must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s dove bereft, 

When with impatient wing she left 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Girng her vain excursion o'er, 

The disappointed bird once more 
Explored the sacred bark. 

’Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 


Our babes shall richest coinlorts bring ; 

If tutored right, they ’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise . 

We ’ll form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

They'll joy our youth, supiiort our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 

They’ll grow in virtue every day, 

Ami thus our fondest loves repay, 

And iTcompense oui cares. 

No borrowed they ’re all our own, 
While to the woild \\c live unknown, 

Or by the woild foi^^fjt • 

Monarchs ’ we envy not your state , 

We look with pity on the gieut, 

And bless our humbler lot. 

Our iiortioii is not large, indeed ; 

But then how little do we need, 

For nature’s calls are few ; 

In this the art of living lies, 

To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that little do 

We’ll therefore relish with content 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond oui power ; 

For, if our stock be very small, 

’T IS jmidence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present liour. 

To he resigned when ills lietide, 

Patient when favois aie denied, 

And jdeased with favors given, — 

Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s pait. 

This IS that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We’ll ask no long-])rotracted treat. 

Since vintor-hte is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o’er, 

Grateful from table we’ll aiise, 

Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
The relics of our store. 

Thus, hand in hand, through life we ’ll go ; 
Its checkered paths of joy and woe 
With cautious steps we’ll tiead ; 

Quit its vain scenes witliout a tear, 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

Aud mingle with the dead : 

While Conscience, like a faithful friend 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 
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And cheer our dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

, Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 

Nathaniel cotton. 


MY AIN FIRESIDE. 

1 HAK seen great aiies and sat in great ha’s, 

’Mang lords and fine ladies a’ covered wi’ braws, 
At feasts made for pnnces wi* princes I ’ve been, 
Wlieii the grand shine o’ splendor has dazzled 
my een ; 

But a sight sae delightfu’ I trow 1 ne’er spied 
As the bonny blithe blink o’ my ain fireside. 

My am fireside, my ain iii-eside, 

<), cheery ’s the blink o’ my ain fireside ; 

M y am fireside, my am fireside, 

0, there naught to comjiare wi’ ane’s ain 
fireside. 

Alice iniiir, Glide be thankit, round my ain heart- 
some ingle, 

Wi’ the fi lends o’ my youth I cordially mingle ; 
Nik* hums to com]iel me to seem wae or glad, 

I iiiav hingh when I ’m merry, and sigh when 
I’m sad. * 

N.k* falsidiood to dread, and mie malice to {ear, 
But truth to delight me, and friendship to cheer , 
Of a’ loads to hajipiness ever were tried, 

Thcie ’s mine half so sure as ane’s ain fiiesidc. 

My am fireside, iny ain fireside, 

0, there’s naught to compare \^i’ ane’s am 
fireside. 

Wlam I di’aw in my stool on ray cozy hearth- 
stane. 

My heait loiips sac light I scarce ken ’t for my 
ain ; 

f’aic’s down on the wind, it ls clean out o’ 
sight, 

Past troubles they seem but as dreams o’ the 
night. 

I lK*ar hut keiid voices, kend faces I see, 

And mark .saft affei’tmn glent fond frae ilk ec ; 
Nac fleechingH o’ flattery, iiae boastings o’ pride, 
’T IS heart speaks to heart at ane’.s ain fireside. 

My uin fireside, my ain fireside, 

0, thcic’s naught to comjiare wi’ ane’s am 
fireside. 

El IZARRTH Hamilton 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 

What is it fades and flickers in the fii’e, 

Mutters and sighs, and yields reluctant breath, 
As if m the red embers some desire, 

Some word prophetic burned, defying death ? 


Lords of the forest, stalwart oak and pine, 

Lie down for us in flames of martyrdom : 

A human, household warmth, their death-fires 
shine ; 

Yet fragrant uith high memories they come. 

Britging the mountain -winds that in their boughs 
Sang of the torrent, and the plasliy edge 

Of storm-swept lakes ; and echoes that arouse 
The eagles from a splintered eyrie ledge ; 

And breath of violets sweet about tbeir root^ , 
And earthy odors of the moss and fern ; 

And hum of rivulets ; smell of ripening fruits ; 
And green leaves that to gold and crimson turn. 

What clear Septembers fade out in a Hjiark ' 

What rare Octobers drop with every coal ! 

Within these costly ashes, dumb and dark, 

I Are hid spring’s budding hope, and summer’s 

I soul. 

j Pictures far lovelier smoulder in the fire, 

V isions of friends who walked among these trees 

Whose presence, like the free air, exmld inspire 
A wingiid life and boundless sympathies. 

Eyes with a glow like that in the brown beech. 
When sunset through its autumn beauty shines ; 

Or the blue gentian’s look of silent sjieech. 

To heaven a])pealing as earth’s light declines ; 

Voices and steps foi*ever fled away 
From the familiar glens, the haunted hills, ~ 

Most pitiful and strange it is to stay 
Without you in a world your lost love fills. 

Do you forget u.s, — undei Eden tiees, 

Or in lull sunshine on the hills of (Jod, - 

Who miss you from the shadow and the breeze. 
And tints and perfumes of the woodland sod ? 

Dear foi your sake the fireside where we sit 
Watching these sail, bright pictures come and 

That waning years are with your memory lit 
Is the one lonely comfort that we know'. 

Is it all ineniorv ? Lo, these forest-boughs 
Burst on the hearth into fresh leaf and bloom ; 

Waft a vague, far-off sweetness through the house. 
And give close walls the hillside’s breathing 
room, 

A second life, more spiritual than the first, 

They find, — a life won only out of death. 

0 sainted souls, within you still is nursed 
For us a flame not fed by mortal breath 
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Unseen, ye bring to us, who love and wait, 

Wafts from the heavenly hills, immortal air ; 
No flood can quench your hearts* wanuth, or 
abate ; 

Ye are our gladness, here and everywhere. 

LUCV LARCOM 


A WINTER EVENING HYMN TO MY 
FIRE. 

0 THOU of home the guardian Lar, 

And, when our earth hath wandered far 
Into the cold, and deep snow covers 
The walks of our New England lovers, 

Their sweet secluded evening-star ! 

’T was with thy rays the English Muse 
Ritiened her mild domestic hues ; 

’T was by thy flicker that she conned 
The fireside wisdom that en rings 
With light from heaven familiar things ; 

By thee she found the homely faith 
In whose mild eyes thy comfort stay’th, 

When Death, extinguishing his torch, 

Gropes for the latch-string in the portjh ; 

The love that wandei-s not beyond 
His earliest nest, but sits and sings 
While children smooth his patient wings : 
Therefore with thee I love to read 
Our brave old poets : at thy touch how stirs 
Life in the withered words I how swift recede 
Tune’s shadows I and how glows again 
Through its dead mass the incandescent verse. 

As when upon the anvils of the brain 
It glittering lay, cyclopically wrought 
By the fast- throbbing hammers of the jioet’s 
thought ! 

Thou murmurest, too, divinely stirred, 

The aspirations unattained, 

The rhythms so rathe and delicate, 

They bent and strained 

And broke, beneath the sombre weight 

Of any airiest mortal word. 

What warm protection dost thou bend 
Round curtained talk of friend with friend. 

While the gray snow-storm, held aloof, 

To softest outline rounds the roof, 

Or the rude North with baffled strain 
Shoulders the frost-starred window-pane ! 

Now the kind nymph to Bacchus borne 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that seems 
Gifted upon her natal morn 
By him with fire, by her with dreams, 

Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 
Than all the grapes* bewildering juice, 


We worship, unforbid of thee ; 

And, as her incense floats and curls 
In aiiy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 
A flower of frailest revery, 

So winds and loiters, idly free. 

The current of uiiguided talk, 

Now laughter- rippled, and now caught 
III smooth dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 

A sweetly unobtrusive third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

’fo unlock natures each to each ; 

The unspoken thought thou canst divine ; 

Tiiou fill’st the pauses of the speech 
With whispers tlmt to dream-land reach, 

And frozen faiiey-springs unchain 
In Arctic oiilskuts of the brain ; 

Sim of all inmost ennfidences, 

To thy rays doth the heart unclose 
Its formal citlyx of pretences, 

That close against rude day’s offences, 

And open its shy midnight rose ! 

Jamls Russrxr Lowfii- 


I KNEW Iiy THE SMOKE THAT SO 
GRACEFULLY CURLED. 

I KNEW by the smoke that so gracefully culled 

Above the gieeii elms, that a cottage was near, 

And I said, “ If theie ’s peace to I'e found in the 
woild, 

A heal t that is liumble might hope for it here 1 ’* 

It was noon, and on flowers that languished 
around 

In silence reposed the volu])tuous bee ; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 

Hut the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech- 
tiee. 

And “Here in this lone little wood,” I ex- 
claimed, 

“With a maid who was lovely to soul and to 
eye, 

Who would blush when I praised her, and weep 
if I blamed, 

How blest could I live, and how calm could I 
die ! 

“By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry 
dips 

In the gush of the fountain, hoiy sweet to re- 
cline, 

And to know that I sighed upon innocent lips, 

Which had never been sighed on by any but 
mine I ” 

Thomas Moor^ 



Drawn by W H. Drake 


CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 

Whkn do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 

In strenuous moms when o*er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest love, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 
Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign ? 

Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whispering twilight in my little room. 

And eyes read not, but sitting silently 

I feel your great hearts throbbing deep in quire, 
And hear you breathing round me in the gloom. 


Richard Le Gallienne. 




THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


A NAKED house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot; 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moors receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the da>\n 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn ; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons chase, 
Your garden blooms and gleams again 
With leaping sun and glancing rain; 
Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, in the crimson end 


Of day’s declining splendor; here. 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 
Spiing shall with tender flowers bese 
And oft the morning muser see 
Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 
Of cobweb dew dediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 
And make the cart ruts beautiful. 

And when snow bright the moor cxjj.incls, 
How shall your children clap their hands I 
To make this earth our heritage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s intricate and bright device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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HEART-REST. 

FKOM “PHILIP VAN ARlEVfiLDL" 

Thk heart of man, walk it which way it will, 
Sequestered or fiequeiited, smooth or rough, 
Dowm the deep valley amongst tinkling flocks, 
Or mid the clang of tnimjiets and the march 
Ot clattenng ordnance, still must have its halt, 
Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 

Its inn of rest; ami cuaving still must seek 
The food of its aflectioiis, — still must slake 
Its constant thiiat of what is fresh and ]mrp, 
And pleasant to behold. 

HPNK% lAVLOK 


TWO rifTUHES. 

As old fiiim-house with meadows wide. 

And sw'cct w'ltli clovei on eaidi side; 

A Inight-eycd boy, who looks fioni out 
The door with W'oodbine wreathed aliout, 
And wishes his one thought all day 
“0, if 1 could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 
Ilow' happy, happy, happy. 

How happy I should be > ’* 

Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, 

Who, mid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, thinking all day long: 

“0, could I only ticad once more 
The field-path to the farm-house dooi, 

The old, green meadow could I see, 

How hajqiy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be ! ” 

Annie D GRHEN {Afartan Doin ’/ as ). 

HOME. 

I ROM •• IHC IRAVLLLER " 

lirr where to find that Inippiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 

The shuddering tenant of tlie frigid zone 
Holdly proclaims that ha])picst sjiot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stoimy .seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Roasts of Ills golden sands and palmy wine, 
Hasks in tlie glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they shai-e, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An eijual ])ortion dealt to all mankind ; 

As difTei’ent good, by art or nature given 
To different nations makes their blessing even. 

Oliver goldsmiih. 


THE HUMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 

Amidst their small ancestral trees, 

O’er nil the pleasant land ; 

The deer across their greensward hound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
01 some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the niddy light 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 

Or childish tale is told , 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

The blessiid Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 

Is Ifiid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabliath hours ! 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church-heirs chime 
Floats through their wwla at morn ; 

All other sounds, in that still tune, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage Iloines of England ! 

Hy thousands on hei plains, 

Tlicy are smiling o’ei the silvery hiooks, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orclianls forth they iieep. 
Each from its nook of leaves ; 

And fearless there the low ly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their oaves. 

The free, fair Homes of England 1 
bong, long in hut and hall, 

May hearts of native ])roof be reared 
To guard each liallow’cd wall ! 

Ami grc(*n forevci be the groves. 

And blight the flowery sod, 

Wheie liist tlie child’s glad spirit loves 
Its country and its God. 

Felicia Hemans 


A PICTURE. 

The farmer sat in his easy-ebair, 

Smoking his pipe of clay, 

While his hale old wife, with busy care, 

Was clearing the dinner away ; 

A sw eet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 

On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. 
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The old man laid his hand on her head, 

With a tear on his wrinkled face ; 

He thought how often her mother, dead, 

Had sat in the self-same place. 

As the tear stole down rmni his half-shut eye, 

“ Don’t smoke ! ” said the child ; “ how itmakes 
you cry ! ” 

The house-dog lay stn*tched out on the floor, 
Where the shade after noon used to steal ; 

The busy old wife by the ojien door, 

Was turning the spinning-wheel : 

And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree 

Had plodded along to almost three. 

Still the farmer sat in his easy-chnir, 

While close to his heaving breast 

The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pivssed ; 

His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay : 

Fast asleep were they both, that summer day ! 

Chakles Gamagk Easiman. 


NOT ONE TO SPARE. 

“Which shall it be ? Which shall it be 
I looked at John— John looked at me 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my hicks were jet) ; 

And when I found that I must sjieak, 

My voice seemed strang«dy low and w'eak : 
“Tell me again what ^bert said.” 

And then I, listening, bent my head. 

“ This is his letter : * I will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 

If, in return, from out your seven, 

One child to me for aye ln given.’ ” 

I lookeil at John^s old garments worn, 

1 thought of all that John had borne 
Of jioverty and w’ork and caie, 

Which I, though willing, could not share ; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 

And then of this. “ Come, John,” said I, 
“ We ’ll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep ; ” so, walking hand in hand, 

Dear John and I surveyed our band. 

First to the cradle lightly stepped. 

Where Lilian, the baby, slept, 

A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 

Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in a gentle way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 

And huskily he said, “ Not her, not her ! ” 
We stopped beside the trundle-bed, 

And one long ray of lamplight shed 


Athwart the boyish faces there. 

In sleep so pitiful and fair ; 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak 
“ He’s blit a baby, too,” sahl I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore sufl’ering’s trace. 

“ No, for a thousand crowns, not liim ! ” 

He wliiH])en'd while onr eyes weie dim. 

Poor Dick ! l>ad Dick » our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one — 

Could be 1)0 spared ? Nay ; He who gave. 

Bid iis befriend him to Ins giave ; 

Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough foi such ns he ; 

“And so,” said John, “1 wonlil not dare 
To send him from onr liedside ])i,iyei.” 

Then stole w'e softly up above 
And knelt by Mary, child of love. 

“ Perhaps for her ’t w^ould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her check in wilful way, 

And shook his head : “Nay, love ; not thee,' 
The while my heart beat niulibly. 

Only one more, our oldest l«d, 

Tinsty and tiuthfnl, good and glad — 

So like his fathei. “ No, John, no — 

I cannot, wdll not, let him gf).” 

And so we wrote, in courteous way, 

We could not drive one child aw.sv ; 

And afterward toil lighter seemed, 

Thinking of that of whicJi we dreamed, 

Happy HI truth that not one face 
Was missed from its accustomed plaijc* ; 
Thankful to w’ork for all the seven, 

Trusting the rest to One in lieaven. 

AiSON^ MOIJS. 


THE CHILDREN. 

When the lessons and tasks arc all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed. 

And the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good night and ha kissed ; 

0 the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace ! 

0 the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunsliiuo of love on my face 1 

And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 
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Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, — 

Wlien the glory of God was about me, 

A.ud the glory of gladness within. 

All iny heart grows weak as a woman's, 

And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Whore the feet of th<' dear ones must go ; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 

Of the lenipest of Kate blowing wild ; 

O, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As tlie innoeeiit heart of a oliild i 

They aie nlols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of Oo<l in disguise ; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 

0, tliese truants troin home and tioin heaven, — 
Tliey have made me moie manly and mild ; 

And 1 know now liow Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a chilil 

1 ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All ladiant, as otliers have done, 

But tliat life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the smi ; 

I would [irav God to gn.ird them from evil, 

But my ]>ia}er w’oulii bound back to myself ; 

All ' a seiaph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pi ay for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have iKiiiishod the rule and the rod ; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 

My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 

Wliere I shut them for breaking a rule ; 

My liown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 

All ! how shall 1 sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door 

I shall miss the “good nights ” and the kisses. 
And the gusli of their innocent glee, 

The gioup on its green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 

I sli.ill miss tliem at morn and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street ; 

I shall miss the low hum of their voiees, 

And the tread of their delicate feet. 

When the lessons of life are all ended. 

And death says, “The school is dismissed !” 

May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good night and be kissed i 

Charles M Dickinson- 


FAITH AND HOPE. 

0, don’t be sorrowful, darling ! 

Now, don’t be sorrowTul, pray ; 

For, taking the year together, my dear, 

There is n’t more night than day. 

It ’s rainy W'eather, my loved one ; 

Time’s wheels they heavily run ; 

But taking the year together, my dear. 

There isn’t more cloud than sun. 

We ’re old folks now, companion, — 

Our heads they aie glowing giay ; 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 

You always will find the May. 

We’ve had our May my darling, 

And our roses, long ago ; 

And the time of the year is come, my dear, 

For the long dark nights, and the snow. 

Hut God is God, my faithful, 

Ot night as well as of day ; 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the W'ay. 

Ay, God of night, my darling ' 

Of the night of death so giim ; 

And the gate tliat from life leails out, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 

Rl MllKANUl I’l AI I . 


FRAGMENTS. 

The Wife. 

To cheer thy sickness, watch thy health. 
Partake, but never waste tby w’ealth, 

Or stand with smile unmurmuiing by, 

And lighten half tliy poverty. 

Bride 0/ Ab\clo<!, ianf l. BYRON 

She gave me eyes, slie gave me ears ; 

And bumble cares, and delicate fears, 

A heart, the fountain of sw'eet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

7 he S/arnnv s AVrL WOR DSWORTII 

This flour of wifly patience. 

The Clerkes Bale, Pars v. CHAUCER. 

And mistress of herself, though china fall. 

Moral k\says h/>xstUU 1‘OPE 

The Mauimed St aie. 

Wedlock, indeed, hath oft compared been 
To public feasts, where meet a public rout, 
Where they that are without would fain go in, 
And they that are within would fain go out. 

Contention betwixt a Wxfe, etc SIR J DAVIBS. 
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0 fie upon this single life ! forego it, 

j. Webster. 

1. That man must lead a happy life 

2. Who is directed by a wife ; 

3. Who 's free from matrimonial chains 

4. is sure to suffer fur his pains, 

5. Adam could find nu solid peace 

6. Till he beheld a woman’s face ; 

7. When Eve was pven for a mate, 

8. Adam was in a happy state. 

m Matrimony * Rtad alternate lint — i. 3, 4 , 

5. 7. 6, 8 

Inconstancy. 

Trust not a man : we are by nature false, 
Dissembling, subtle, cruel and inconstant ; 

When a man talks of love, with caution hear 
him ; 

But if he swears, he ’ll certainly deceive thee. 

The Orphan T. OTWAY 

Nay, women are frail too; 

Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves ; 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Measure for Measure, Act li. Sl, 4. SllAKkseLAKB. 

In part to blame is she. 
Which hath without consent bin only tnde : 

He comes to iieero that comes to lie denide. 

A Wife. Sir T Ovhrburv 

Virtue she finds too painful an endeavor. 

Content to dwell in decencies forever. 

Moral Essayi . Epistle 11 POPE 

CUMPLETION. 

Man is but half without woman ; and 
As do idolaters their heavenly gods, 

We deify the things that we adore. 

Festus P. J. BAILPY 

He is the half part of a blesshd man, 

Left to be finisliM by such as she ; 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

King John, Act 11. Sc, 2 &HAKESPRARF 

Home Life. 

Domestic happiness, thon only bliss 
Of paradise that has snrvived the fall ! 

The Task COWPBR. 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health . 

Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

Night Thous^hts, E. YOUNG. 


And hie him home, at evening’s close, 

To sweet rejiast and calm repose. 

Ode on the Pleasure artstngfrom yttt\Mtude. T (*KA> 

The social smile, the sympathetic teai. 

hdtunhon and tfOiiemmiHi. I - <*RAY. 

Oh ! blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 

Moral Eisays. l.ptstlell 

Why left you wife and chihlreii, — 
Those precious motives, those strong knots ol love/ 

Macbeth, Act iv .Sc. 3 SHAkESPIAKI 


Mothku-Love. 

The only love which, on this teeming earth, 

Asks noietnru for passion’s waywaid birth. 

The Dream HoN. MRS NoR ION. 

A mother's love, — how sweet the name ' 

Wlmt is a mother’s love / — 

A noble, piue, ami tender flame, 

Enkindled from ulwve, 

To bless a heart of eartlily mould , 

The warmest love that can grow cold ; — 

This is a mother^ love. 

A Mother s Lime J Mi in K,( )M I R^ 

Hath he set bounds between their love and ini* / 

I am their mother ; who shall bni me fiom them ’ 

Richardlll , Aitw 9f i SHAK» SIM ARI . 

The ]K)or wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight 
The young ones in her nest against the owl. 

Macbeth, Ait\v, sc 3 SMAKI sPFARf. 

Where yet was ever found a mother 
Who ’d give her Imoby for auotlier ? 

Fablti, The Mother, the ,\tir^e, and the latry, J GAY 


Ht>MK Pleasuiiks. 

At Cliiistmas play, and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year. 

The Farmer's Daily Diet T. H rsSP R 

So saying, with despatchful looks in baste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

Paradise Lost, Rook v MILION, 

Alike all ages ; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful 
maze ; 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore. 

Has frisked l>eneath the burden of threescore. 

The Traveller. GOIDSMXTM. 
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GOOD BY. 

Farewkll 1 farewell ! ” is often lieartl 
From the lips of those who part : 

T IS a wlusiM:*red tone,’— ’I is a gentle word, 

But It springs not from the heait. 

It may serve for the lover’s closing lay, 

To he sung ’iieath a suniinei sky ; 

But give to me the lips that say 
The honest words, “Good hy ' ” 

“ Adieu ’ adieu ' ” may gi*eet the ear, 

In the guise of courtly speech : 

But when we leave the kind and dear, 

’T is not what the soul would teach. 

Whene’er we grasp the hands of those 
We would have forever nigh, 

The flame of Friendship biusts and glows 
In the warm, frank words, “Good by.” 

The mothei, sending forth her child 
To meet with cares and strile, 

Breath('s through her tears her doubts and fears 
For the loved one’s future life. 

No cold “adieu,” no “farewell," lives 
Within her choking sigh, 

But the dee|)est sob of anguish gives, 

“ God bless thee, boy ! Good by ! ’* 

Go, uatcli the pale and dying one, 

When the glance has lost its beam ; 

Wlieii tlie l)row is cold as the marble stone, 

And the wot Id a passing dream : 

And the latest pressure ot the hand, 

The look of the closing eye, 

Yield what the heart mmt understand, 

A long, a last Good-by. 

anonymous 


QUA CUKSUM VENTUS. 

As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by aide, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day, 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried. 

When fell the night, up syirang the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreamt but each the selfsame seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side. 


E’en so, — but why the tale reveal 
Of those whom, yeai by \eur unchanged. 

Briel absence, joined anew to feel, 

Astounded, soul (mm soul estranged * 

At dead of night theii sails weie filled, 

And onwaid each rejoieing steered ; — 

Ah < neither blame, foi neither willed 
Or wist what fii*st with dawn appeared. 

To veer, how vain ! On, onward strain, 

Brave barks ! In light, m darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides ; 

To that and your own selves be true. 

But 0 blithe breeze ! and 0 great seas ! 

Though ne’er, that earliest j>arting jiast, 

On your wide plain they join again, — 

Together lead them home at last. 

One port, niethought, alike they sought, — 

One purpose hold where’er they hire ; 

0 bounding breeze, 0 rushing seas, 

At last, at last, unite them tluue ^ 

AKIHUR Huc.lt CLOO(>H 


AE FOND KISS BEFORE AVE PART. 

Ak fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae faieweel, alas, forevei • 

Deep in heart- wrung tears I ’ll ]iledge thee ; 
Warring sighs and groans I ’ll wage thee. 
Who shall say that foitune grieves him, 
While the star of ho])e she leaves him ? 

Me, nae cheeiTu’ twinkle lights me ; 

Dark desjmir around lienights me. 

1 ’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy — 

Naething could resist my Nancy : 

But to see her was to love her, 

Ijove but her, ami love forever. 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met — or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee w'eel, thou first and fairest ’ 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 

Thine l>e ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 
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Ao fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, forever I 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I ’ll pledge thee, 

Warring sighs and groans 1 ’ll wage thee I 

Robert burns. 


0, MY LUVE’S LIKE A RED, RED ROSE. 

0, MY Liive ’a like a red, red rose 
That ’s newly sprung in June : 

0, iny Luve ’s like the melodie 
That ’s sweetly played in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bounie lass, 

So deep in luve am I : 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a* the seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun : 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shedl run. 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve ! 

And fare thee weel awhile ! 

And I will come again, my Luve. 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

Robert burns 

THE KISS, DEAR MAID. 

The kiss, dear maid ! thy lip has left 
Shall never part from mine, 

Till happier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine. 

! 

Thy parting glance, which fondly beams. 

All equal love may see : 

The tear that from thine eyelid streams 
Can weep no change in me. 

I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In ga/ing when alone ; 

Noi one memorial for a breast 
Whose thoughts are all thine own. 

Nor need I write — to tell the tale 
My pen were doubly weak; 

0, what can idle wor^ avail, 

Unless the heart could speak > 

By day or night, in weel or woe. 

That heart, no longer free, 

Must bear the love it cannot show, 

And silent, ache for thee. 

BYRON. 


MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PART. 

Zwt; /wC (rds dyarii.* 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, 0, give me liack my heart ! 

Or, since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest 1 
Hear my vow before I go, 

ZiifTj fiov (rds dyairw. 

By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each .Egean wind ; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft checks’ blooming tinge ; 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Ztbri fiov crds dyavu. 

By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waist ; 

By all the token -flowers that tell 
What words can never sjieak so well ; 

By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Zibif fiov ads dyairw. 

Maid of Athens ! I am gone. 

Think of me, sweet ! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul ; 

Can I cease to love thee ? No 1 
Zu>7i fJLoOads dyairu 

Byron. 


SONG. 

OF THE YOUNG HIGHLANDLR SUMMONED FROM THE SIDE 
OF Hlh BRIDE BY THF 'TirRY CROSS’ OF RODERICK DHU 

FROM '* THE LADY OF THI LAKE *• 

The heath this night must be my bed, 

The bracken curtain for my head, 

My lullaby the wardei’s tread. 

Far, far from love and thee, Mary ; 
To-morrow eve, more stilly laid 
My couch may be my bloody plaid, 

My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid I 
It will not waken me, Mary ’ 

I may not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 

I dare not think upon thy vow, 

And all it promised me, Mary. 

No fond regret must Norman know ; 

When bursts Clan-Alpine on the foe, 

His heart must be like bended how, 

His foot like arrow free, Mary. 

* My life, I love thee. 
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A time will cpme with feeling fraught I 
For, if I fall in battle fought, 

Thy hapless lover’s dying thought 
Shall be a thought on thee, Mary. 

And if returned from conquered foes, 

How blithely will the evening close, 

How sweet the linnet sing repose, 

To my young bride and me, Maiy ’ 

bIR WALThR scon. 


TO LUCASTA, 

ON GOING 1(1 mi: WARS 

Tell me not, sweet, I am uiikinde, 

That from the nunnerie 
Of tiiy chaste breast ami (piiet miiide. 

To warre and aimes I flee. 

True, a new mistresse now I chase, — 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith irnbrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Vet this inconstancy is such 
As yon, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dcare, so much, 

Loved I not honoi more. 

Ku MARI) J.OVFLACE. 

BLACK* EYED SUSAN. 

All in the Downs the fleet was niooied, 

The stieiimers waving in the wind, 

Wh(*n hhu k-eyeil Susan came aboaid ; 

“0, where .shall 1 my true-love find t 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If iny sweet William sails among the erew.” 

William, who high upon the yaixl 
Locked with the hillow to and fro, 

Soon ns her well-known voice he heard 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below : 

T1m‘ cold slide.s swiftly through his glowing 
hands. 

And (]iii(.k as lightning on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet laik, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance hi.s mate’s shrill call he hear, 

And drops at once into her nest : — 

The iioblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

“0 Susan, Susan, lovely dear. 

My VOW’S shall ever true remain ; 

1 ^et me kiss off that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shall be j 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. I 


“ Believe not what the landmen say 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind: 
They ’ll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find : 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 

For Thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 

“ If to fair India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are .seen in diamonds bright, 

Thy breath is Africa’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in iny soul some chaim of lovely Sue. 

“Though battle call me from thy arms, 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet safe flora harms 
William shall to his deal return. 

Love turns aside the balls that lound me flj'', 

Lest precious tears should diop fioin Susan’s eye.’' 

The boatswain gave the dreadful wor<l, 

The sails their .swelling bosom sjuead ; 

No longer mu.st she stay aboard • 

They kifised, she sighed, he hung his head. 

Her le.s.sening boat unwilling row’s to land ; 

“ Adieu * ” she cried ; and w aved her lily hand. 

John Gay. 

HERO TO LEANDER. 

0, GO not yet, my love, 

The night is dark and vast ; 

The white moon is hid in her heaven above, 
And the w’aves climb high and fast 
0, kiss me, ki.s.s me, once again, 

Lest thy kiss should be the last . 

0, kiss me ere we part , 

Grow clo.ser to iny heart. 

My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of 
the main. 

0 joy ’ 0 bliss of blis.se8 ’ 

My heart of hearts art thou. 

Come, bathe me with thy ki.s.sea, 

My eyelids and my brow. 

Haik how the wild ram hisses, 

And the loud sea roars below. 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs, 

So gladly doth it stir ; 

Thine eye in drops of gladness swims. 

I have batlied thee with the pleasant 
myrrh ; 

Thy locks are dripping lialni ; 

Thou shalt not wander hence to-night, 

I ’ll stay thee with my kisses. 

To-night the roaring brine 
Will rend thy golden tresses ; 
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The with the morrow light 

Will Iw both blue and calm ; 

And the billow will embrace thoe with a kiss as 
soft ab mine. 

No Western odors wander 
On the black and moaning sea, 

And when thou art dead, Leander, 

My soul must follow thee ! 

0, go not yet, my love, 

Thy voice is sweet and low ; 

The deep salt wave breaks in above 
Those marble steps below. 

The turret-stairs are wet 
That lead into the sea. 

Ijeaiider ! go not yet. 

The pleasant stara have set : 

0, go not, go not yet, 

Or I will follow thee. 

ALFRPI) Tcnnyson 


THE PARTINCf LOVERS. 

She says, ** The cock crows, — hark ’ ” 

He says, “ No ! still 't is dark.*' 

She says, “The dawn grows bright,” 

He says, “0 no, my Light.” 

She says, “ Stand up and say, 

Gets not the heaven gray ? ” 

He says, “The morning star 
Climbs the horizon s bar.” 

She says, “ Then quick depart : 

Alas ! you now must start ; 

Ihit give the cock a blow 
Wh«) did begin our woe ’ ” 

ANONYMOUS (Chinev) Translation 
of W I LI I AM k Al <.l R 


PARTING LOVERS. 

SIPNNA. 

I LOVE thee, love thee, Giiilio ! 

Some call me cold, and some demure, 

And if thou hast ever guessed that so 
I love thee . . . well ; — the proof was poor, 
And no one could be sure. 

Before thy song (with shifted rhymes 
To suit my name) did I undo 
The Persian ? If it moved sometimes, 

Thou hast not seen a hand push through 
A flower or two. 


My mother listening to my sleep 
Heard nothing but a sigh at night, 

The short sigh nppling on the deep, - 
When hearts run out of breatli and suilit 
Of men, to God’s clear light. 

When others named thoe, . . . thought thy bi-uMs 
Were straight, thy smile was tender, . . . “ Here 
He comes between the vmeyard-rows * ” — 

I said not “ Ay,” — nor waited, Dear, 

To leel thee st(q> too neai . 

I left such things to bolder girls, 

Olivia or Clotilda. Nay, 

When that Clotilda through her curls 
Held both thine eyes in hers one day, 

I marvelled, let me say. 

I could not try the woman's trick : 

Between us straightway fell the blush 
Which kept me seimrate, blind, ami sick, 

A wind came with thee in a flush, 

As blown through Horeb’s bush. 

But now that Italy invokes 
Her young men to go loith and chase 
The foe or [lerisli, — notbiiig chokes 
My voice, or dnves me from the place : 

I look thee in the face. 

I love thee ’ it is understood, 

Confest 2 1 do not shrink or start : 

No blushes ; all my Inidy’s blood 
Has gone to greaten this poor heart, 

That, loving, we may ]m'i 

Our Italy invokes the youth 
To die if need be. Still there ’s room, 

Though earth is strained with dead, in truth. 
Since twice the lilies were in bloom 
They had not grudged a tomb. 

And many a plighted maid and wife 
And mother, who can say sin(’e then 
“ My country," cannot say tli rough lile 
“ My son,” “ my spouse,” “ my flowei of men," 
And not weep dumb again. 

Heroic males the country bears, 

But daughters give up more than sons. 

Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with the guns. 

And take your heaven at once ! 

But we, — we empty heart and home 
Of life 's life, love ! ue bear to think 
You 're gone, ... to feel youmay no t come, , . , 
To hear the door-latch stir ami clink 
Yet no more you, ... nor sink. 
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Deur God t when Italy is one 
And perfected from bound to bound, . . . 

Suppose (for my share) earth's undone 
By one grave in 't ! as one small wound 
May kill a man, * t is found ! 

What then ? If love s delight must end. 

At least we ’ll clear its truth from tiaws. 

1 love thee, love thee, sweetest fiiend ! 

Now take my sweetest without pause, 

To help the nation’s cause. 

And thus of noble Italy 
We ’ll l)oth be worthy. Let lier show 

The future how we made her free, 

Not sparing life, nor Giulio, 

Nor this . . . this heart-break. Go» 

fiLIZASKTH UARRE7 1 BROWMNU 


GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE. 

FROM "IRISH MFLODIES" 

Go where glory waits thee, 

But, while fame elates thee, 

0, still remember me * 

When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 

0, then remember me ! 

Other arms may press thee, 

Dearer friends caress thee, 

All the joys that bless thee, 

Sweeter far may be ; 

But when friends are nearest, 

And when joys are dearest, 

0, then remember me » 

When at eve thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest, 

0, then remember me ' 

Think, when home returning. 

Blight we’ve seen it burning, 

0, thus remem lier me ! 

Oft as Slimmer closes. 

On its lingering roses. 

Once so loved by thee, 

Think of her who wove them. 

Her who made thee love them, 

0, then remember me ! 

When, around thee dying. 

Autumn leaves are lying, 

0, then 1 ‘emember me ! 

And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing, 

0, still remember me ! 


Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling. 

To thy heart appealing. 

Draw one tear from thee ; 

Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee, — 

0, then remember me ! 

THOMAb MOUKL 


LOCHABER NO MORE. 

Farewell to Lochaher ! and farewell, my Jean, 
Where heartsoine with thee 1 hae moiiy day been ; 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 

We ’ll maybe return to Lochabei no more ! 

These tears that 1 shed they are a’ for my dear. 
And no for the dangers attending on wear, 
Though borne on rough seas to a far bloody shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no moie. 

Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind, 
They’ll ne’er make a tempest hke that in my 
mind ; 

Though loudest of thunder on loudei waves loar, 
That’s naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me my heart is sair pained ; 
By ease that’s inglorious no fame can be gained ; 
And lieauty and love’s the reward of the brave, 
Ami I must deserve it before I can crave. 

Then gloiy, my Jeany, mauii plead my excuse ; 
Since honor commands me, how can I refuse ‘f 
)Yithout it I ne’ er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favor I’d better not be. 

I gae then, my lass, to win honor and fame. 

And if I should luck to come gloiiously hame, 

I ’ll bung a heart to thee with love running o’er, 
And then I’ll leave thee and Loohabt*r no more 

ALLAN Ramsay 

AS SLOW OVR SHIT. 

As slow our ship her foamv track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling ]>eniiant still looked back 
To that dear isle 't was leaving. 

So loath we part from all we love, 

From all the links that bind us ; 

Bo turn our hearts, as on we rove, 

To those we’ve left behind us ’ 

When, round the bowl, of vanishiMi years 
We talk with joyous seeming, — 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 

So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings ns back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

0, sweet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left behind us ! 
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And when, in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild, and sweet, 
And naught but love is wanting; 

We think how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assigned us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 

With some we’ve left behind us ! 

As travellers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkly going. 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing, — 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigned us, 

We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us. 

Thomas Moore 

ADIEU, ADIEU ! MY NATIVE SHORE. 

Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native Land — Good Night ! 

A few short hours, and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth ; 

And I shall bail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its health is desolate ; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

BYRON. 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

NEGRO SONG. 

The snn shines bright in our old Kentucky home ; 

’T is Slimmer, the darkeys are gay ; 

The com top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the 
bloom, 

While the birds make music all the day ; 

The young folks roll on the little cabin floor, 

All merry, all happy, all brig) it ; 

By’m by hard times comes a knockin’ at the 
door, — 

'Then, my old Kentucky home, good night ! 

CHORUS. 

Weep no more, my lady ; 0, weep no more to- 
day ’ 

We'll sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 

For our old Kentucky home far away. 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 
On the meadow, the hill, and the shore ; 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door ; 

The day goes by, like a shadow o’ er the heart, 
With sorrow where all was delight ; 

The time has come, when the darkeys have to 
part, 

Then, my old Kentucky home, good night ! 
Weep no more, my lady, etc. 

The liead must bow, and the back will have to 
bend, 

Wherever the darkey may go ; 

A few more days, and the troubles all will end, 

In the field where the sugar-cane grow ; 

A few more days to tote the weary load, 

No matter, it will never be light; 

A few more days till we totter on the road, 

Then, my old Kentucky home, good night * 
Weep no more, my lady, etc. 

STEPHEN Collins. 1 osikk. 


FAEEWELL! IF EVER FONDEST 
PRAYER. 

Fauewell f if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high, 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 

Hut waft thy name beyond the sky. 

*T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh : 

Oh ' more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 

Are in that word — Farewell ! — Faiewell » 

These lips are mute, these eyes are dry: 

Hut in my breast and in my brain 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 

The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rckd : 

I only know we loved in vain — 

I only feel -- Farewell ' — Farewell ! 

Byron 


FAREWELL TO HIS WIFE. 

Fare thee well ! and if forever, 

Still forever, fare thee well ; 

Even though unforgiving, never 
Gainst thee ’shall my Wrt rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er const know again ; 
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Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show ! 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'T ^^as not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee, — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even Its praises must offend thee, 

Foiuiiicd on another’s woe : 

Thougli my many faults defaced me, 

Could no other arm he found 

Than tin* one which once embmeed me, 

To inflict a cureless wound ^ 

Yet, 0, yet thyself deceive not : 

Love mav sink by slow decay ; 

But hy smideii wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be tom away . 

Still thine own its life letaineth, — 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 

And tile undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no inoie may meet. 

These are w ords of deeper sorrow 
Than llie \Nail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, hut even morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed. 

Ami when thou wouldst solace gather, 

When our child’s first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say “ Father 1 ” 
Though hia care she must forego 

When her little hands shall jiress thee, 

When her liji to thine is pressed, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Till Ilk of hull thy love had blessed ! 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou neveimoie mayst see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 

All roy faults perchance thou knowest. 

All my madness none can know ; 

All my hopes, where’er thou goest, 

Whither, yet with thee they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken ; 

Pride, which not a world could bow, 

Bows to thee, — by thee forsaken. 

Even my soul foisakes me now ; 

But ’t is done ; ail words are idle, — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 


Fare thee well » — thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tie, 

Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die. 

Byron. 


JAFFIER PARTING WITH BELVIDERA. 

I ROM " VHM( I PkrsERVI H ” 

Tiikn hear me, bounteous Heaven, 

Pour down your blessings on this beauteous liead, 
Where everlasting sweets are always spnnging, 
With a continual giving hand let ])eace, 

Honor, and safety always hover round her : 

Feed her with plenty ; let her eyes ne’er see 
A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourning ; 
Crown all her days ith joy, her nights with rest, 
Harmless as her own thoughts ; and prop her 
virtue, 

To bear the loss of one that too much loved ; 

And comfort her with ]iatieiice in oiir ])arting. 

Thomas otwav 

COME, LET rS KISSR AND PARTE. 

SlN('E there *s no hel{)e, — come, let us kisse and 
jmrte, 

Nay, I have done, — you get no more of me ; 
And I am glad, — yea, glad with all my hearte, 
That thus so cleanly 1 myselfe can free. 

Shake hands forever ' — cancel all our vows ; 

And when me meet at any time againe. 

Be it not seene in either of our brows, 

That we one jot of former love retiine. 

Now — at the last gas])pof Love’s latest breath — 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies ; 
Wlieii Faith is kneeling hy his bed of deatli, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now ’ if thou wouldst — when all have given 
him over — 

From death to life thou mightst him yet re- 
cover. 

Michael Drayton. 


FAREWELL! THOU ART TOO DEAR. 

Fau EWELL ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate 
The charter of thy worth gives thee i*eleasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but hy thy granting f 
And for that riches where is my deseiwing ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
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And 80 my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not 
knoaiug, 

Or roe, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

( oMies home again, on better judgment making* 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter ; 
In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter. 

SHAKESPEARE 


AN KARNEST SUIT, 

TO HIS UNKIND MISTRESS NOT 10 FORSAKE HIM. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ^ 

Say nay ! say nay ! for shame ’ 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath loved thee so long, 

In wealth and woe among ? 

And is thy heart so strong 
As tor to leave me thus ^ 

Say nay ! say nay • 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath given thee my heart. 

Never for to depart, 

Neither for pain nor smart ? 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say say 1 say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee ? 

Alas 1 thy cnielty ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ’ 

SIR THOMAS Wyatt 


WE PARTED IN SILENCE. 

We parted in silence, we parted by night. 

On the banks of that lonely river ; 

Where the fragrant limes their lioughs unite, 
We met — and we parted forever ! 

The night-bird sung, and the stars above 
Told many a touching story, 

Of friends long passed to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 

We parted in silence, — our cheeks were wet 
With the tears that were past controlling ; 

We vowed we would never, no, never foiget, 
And those vows at the time were consoling; 


But those lips that echoed the sounds of mine 
Are as cold as that lonely river; 

And that eye, that beautiful spirit’s shrine, 

Has shrouded its fires forever. 

And now^ on the midnight sky I look, 

And my heart grows full of w'eeping ; 

Each star is to me a seal^ book, 

Some tale of that loved one keeping. 

We parted in silence, — we parteil in tears, 

On the banks of that lonely river : 

But the odor and bloom of those bygone yenis 
Shall hagg o’er its waters forevei. 

Julia Ckawi oku 

FAREWELL! BUT WHENEVER. 

Farewell ! — but whenever yon welcome the 
hour 

That awakens the night-song of mirth in your 
bower, 

Then think of the friend who once welcomed it 
too, 

And forgot his own griefs, to he happy with you. 

His griefs may retiini — not a hope may remain 

Of the few that have brightened his pathway of 
pain — 

But he ne’er can forget the short vision Ihal 
threw 

Its enchantment around him while lingering 
with you ! 

And still on that evening when Pleasure fills ii]> 

To the high 'St top sparkle each heart and each 
cup, 

Where’er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright. 

My soul, happy friends I will be with you that 
night ; 

Shall join m your revels, your sjiorts, and your 
wiles, 

And return to me, beaming all o’er with your 
smiles — 

Too blest if it tell me that, mid the gay cheer, 

Some kind voice has mnnmired, “ I wi.sh he 
were here ! 

liCt Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy. 

Bright dreams of the jiast, which she cannot 
destroy ; 

Which come, in the night-time of sorrow and care. 

And biing back the features which joy used to 
wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories filled ! 

Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distilled— 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 
will. 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still 

Thomas Moore. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

Farewells. 

Farewell 1 a word that must be, and hath been — 

A sound which makes us linger ; — yet — fare- 
well. 

Chxlde Harold^ Cant iv. BYRON. 

Good night, good uight . jHirting is such sweet 
sorrow, 

That I shall say good night till it be morrow. 

Romeo and Juliet, Act ii. Sc s. SHAKESPEARE. 

Juliet. 0, think’sl thou we shall ever meet 
again ? 

Romeo. I doubt it not ; and all these woes 
shall serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

Romeo and Juliet, Act iii Si 5 SHAKESPEARE 

So sweetly she bade me “Adieu,” 

I thought that she bade me return. 

A Pastoral SHEWS TONE. 


He did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 
Still waving as the fits and stirs ^of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, — 
How swift his ship. 

Cymbehne, Act i. Sc. 4 SHAKESPEARE 

All farewells should be sudden, when forever. 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 

And clog the last sad sancls of life with tears. 

Sardanafaltts. BYRON* 

When we two jwrted 
In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted, 

To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Coldei thy kiss : 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this ’ 

When we two parted BYKOY 

And so, without more circumstance at nil, 

1 hold it lit that wt shake hands and pait. 

Uamkt, Act i. Sc. 5. SHAKESFLARfc. 


ABSENCE. 


TO HER ABSENT SAILOR. 

FROM '‘THE TENT O.N THE BFACH." 

Hkr window opens to the bay. 

On glistening light or misty gray, 

And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels 

“ Dear Lord ' ” she saith, “to many a home 
From wind and wave the wanderers come ; 

I only see the tosoing foam 
Of btrangei keels. 

“ Hlowu out and in by summer gales, 

The stately ships, with crowded sails, 

And .sailors leaning o’ei thcii rails, 

Before me glide ; 

They come, they go, but nevermore, 
Spice-ladeii from the Indian shore, 

1 see his swift-winged Isidore 
The waves divide. 

“ 0 Thou ! with whom the night is day 
And one the near and far away, 

Look out on you gray waste, and say 
Where lingers he. 


Alive, jierchance, on some lone beach 
Or thirsty isle hevoiid the reach 
Of man, he heais the mocking siieech 
Of wind and sea. 

“ 0 dread and ci uel deep, reveal 
The secret which thy waves conceal. 

And, ye wild sea-birds, hither wheel 
And tell your tale. 
jA‘t winds that tossed his laven haii 
A message from my lost one beai, — 

Some thought of me, a last fond pmyei 
Or dying wail ’ 

“ ( -ome, with yoiii dreariest truth shut out 
The fears that haunt me round about ; 

O God ’ I cannot bear this doubt 
That stifles breath. 

The woi st is better than the dread ; 

Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and ho{)e, instead 
Of life in death ! ” 

It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees, 

It might have been the sound of seas 
That rose and fell ; 
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But, with her heart, if not her ear, 

The old loved voice she seemed to hear : 

1 wait to meet thee : be of cheer. 

For all is well ! ” 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 


TO LUCASTA. 

xF to be absent were to be 
Away from thee ; 

Or that, when I am gone, 

You or I were alone ; 

Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind or swallowing wave. 

But I '11 not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail. 

Or pay a tear to ’suage 
The foaming blue-god’s rage ; 

For, whether he will let me pass 
Or no, I *m still as ^vappy as 1 was. 

’Though seas and lands be ’tw’ixt us both, 
Our faith and troth, 

Like separated souls, 

All time and space controls : 

Above the highest sphere we meet. 

Unseen, unknown ; and greet us angels greet. 

So, then, we do anticipate 
Our after-fate. 

And are alive i’ th* skies. 

If thus our lips and eyes 

Oan speak like spirits unconf ined 
In heaven, — - their earthly bodies left behind. 

Colonel Richard Lovelace. 


I LOVE MY JEAN. 

Of a’ the airts * the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west ; 

For there the bonnie lassie lives. 

The lassie 1 lo’e best. 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And monie a hill ’s between ; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi* my Jean. 

1 see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefii’ birds, 

1 hear her charm the air ; 

There ’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green ; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me of my Jean. 

RoBKKi Burns 

* The points of the compus. 


LOVE’S MEMORY. 

from “all *b WELL THAT ENDS WELL," ACT I. SC. Z. 

I AM undone : there is no living, none. 

If Bertram be away. It were all one. 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it, he is so above me : 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself : 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. ’T was pretty, though a plague, 
To see him every hour ; to sit and dmw 
His archfed brows, his hawking eye, his curls. 

In our heart’s table, — heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favor : 

But now he ’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

0, SAW YE BONNIE LESLEY? 

0, SAW ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the border ? 

Slie ’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her, 

And love but her forever ; 

For nature made her what she is, 

And ne’er made sic anither ! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects we, before thee ; 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o’ men adore thee. 

The deil he could na scaith thee, 

Or aught that wad belang thee ; 

He ’d look into thy bonnie face, 

And say, “ I canna wrang thee » ” 

The Powers aboon will tent thee ; 
Misfortune sha’ na steer * thee ; 

Thou ’rt like themselves sae lovely 
That ill they ’ll ne’er let near thee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie ! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There ’s nane again sae bonnie. 

ROBERT Burns. 

JEANIE MORRISON. 

1 ’VE wandered east, I ’ve wandered west, 

Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never can forget 

The luve o* life’s young day ! 

* Hmn. 
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The fire that 's blawn on Beltane e*en 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 

And blind my een wi’ tears : 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 

And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o' langsyne. 

*T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

*T was then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time — sad time ! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 

’T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones and looks and smiles were shed, 
Remembered evermair. 

1 wonder, Jeanie, aften yet. 

When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof locked in loof. 
What our wee heads could think. 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

0, mind ye how we hung our heads, 

How cheeks brent red wi’ shame. 

Whene’er the scule-weans, laughin’, said 
We cleeked thegither hanie ^ 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skail't at noon,) 

When we mn oflT to speel the braes, — 

The broomy braes o’ June ? 

My head rins round and round about, — 

My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
0* scnle-time, and o’ thee. 

0 momin’ life ! 0 mornin’ luve ! 

0 lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 

0, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’, dinsome toun. 

To wander by the green bumside. 

And hear its waters croon ? 

The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 

The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 

The bum sang to the trees, — 

And we, with nature’s heart in tune. 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the bum, 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trickled doun your cheek 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 

When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth. 
Unsyllabled — unsung ! 

I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi* earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me ? 

0, tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ' 

0, say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne * 

1 ’ve wandered east, I ’ve wandered west, 

I ’ve borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper, as it rins, 

The luve o’ life’s young day. 

0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young 
I ’ve never seen your face nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 

And happy could 1 dee. 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
0’ bygane days and me ! 

William Mother well. 

THE RUSTIC LAD’S LAMENT IN THE 
TOWN. 

0, WAD that my time were owre but, 

Wi’ this wintry sleet and snaw. 

That I might see our house again, 
r the bonnie birken shaw ! 

For this is no my ain life. 

And 1 peak and pine away 

Wi’ the thochts o’ hame and the young flowers, 
In the glad green month of May. 
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I used to wauk in tlie monung 
Wi’ the loud sang o' the lark. 

And the whistling o' the ploughman lads, 

As they gaed to their wark ; 

1 used to wear the bit young lambs 
Frae the tod and the roaring stream ; 

But the warld is changed, and a' thing now 
To me seems like a dream. 

There are busy crowds around me, 

On ilka lang dull street ; 

Yet, though sae mony surround me, 

1 ken na ane 1 meet : 

And 1 think o' kind kent faces, 

And o' blithe an’ cheery days. 

When I wandered out wi* our ain folk, 

Out owre the simmer braes. 

Waes me, for my heart is breaking ! 

I think o’ my brither sma’, 

And on my sister greeting, 

When I cam frae hame awa. 

And 0, how my inither sobbit, 

As she shook me by the hand. 

When I left the door o* our auld bouse. 

To come to this stranger laud. 

There 's iiae liamc like our ain hame — 

0, I wush that 1 were there ’ 

There ’s uae hame like our aiii hame 
To be met wi’ onywhere ; 

And 0 that I were back again, 

To our fann and fields sae green ; 

And heard the tongues o’ my ain folk, 

And were what 1 hae been ! 

David Macbeth Moir. 


THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 

Linger not long. Home is not home without 
thee ; 

Its dearest tokens do but make me mourn. 

0, let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel and hastim thy return ’ 

Linger not long. Though crowds should woo thy 
staying, 

Bethink thee, can the mirth of thy friends, 
though dear. 

Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the fond heart that sighs to have thee 
here ? 

Linger not long. How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening shadows stretch o’er moor and dell ; 

When the wild bee hath ceased her busy humming, 
And silence hangs on all things like a spell ! 


How shall I watch for thee, when fears grow 
stronger. 

As night grows dark and darker on the hill I 

How shall 1 weep, when 1 can watch no longer ' 

Ah ! art thou absent, art thou absent still ' 

Yet I shall grieve not, thougli the eye that seeth 
me 

Gazeth through tears that make its .splendor 
dull; 

For oh ! 1 sometimes fear when thou art with me, 

My cup of happiness is all too full. 

Haste, haste thee home unto thy mountain dwell- 
ing. 

Haste, as a bird unto its peaceful nest ! 

Haste, as a skilf, through tempests wide and 
swelling, 

Flies to its haven of securest rest ! 

Anonymous 


ABSENCE. 

What shall 1 do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted eie 1 see thy faec 

How shall I charm the interval that loM-rs 
Between this time and that sweet tune ol gnieo 'f 

Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense, 

Weary with longing ' — shall I flee away 

Into |)a8t days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget tlie present day ? 

Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God’s gieat gift of time f 

Shall 1, these mists of memoiy locked within. 
Leave and forget life’s purposes siihliim* ^ 

0, how or by what means may I coiitiive 
To biiiig the hour that brings thee hack more 
near ? 

How may I teach my drooping liope to live 
Until that blessed time, and thou art here f 

1 ’ll tell thee ; for thy sake 1 will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and conseci-ate to thee, 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told 
While thou, belovM one ! art far from me. 

For thee I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains ; 

For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their min- 
utes pains. 

I will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time ; and will therein strive 

To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 

More good than I have won since yet 1 live. 
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So may this doomM time build up in me 
A thousand graces, which shall thus be thine ; 
So may roy love and longing hallowed be, 

And thy dear thought an influence divine. 

FRANCf.S ANNE KEMBLB. 


DAY, IN MELTING PURPLE DYING. 

Dav, in melting purple dying ; 

Blossoms, all around me sighing ; 

Fiiigrance, from the lilies straying ; 

Zephyr, with my ringlets playing ; 

Ye but waken my distress ; 

I am sick of loneliness ! 

Thou, to whom I love to hearken, 

Come, ere night around me darken ; 

Though thy softness but deceive me, 

Say thou ’rt true, and 1 ’ll believe tliee ; 
Veil, if ill, thy soul’s intent, 

Let me think it innocent ! 

Save thy toiling, ajwre thy treasure ; 

All I ask is friendship’s pleasui'e ; 

Let the shining ore lie darkling, — 

Bring no gem in lustre sparkling ; 

Gifts and gold are naught to me, 

I would only look on thee ! 

Tell to thee the high-wrought feeling, 
Ecstasy but in revealing ; 

Paint to thee the deep sensation. 

Rapture in partici{)ation , 

Yet but torture, if compi'est 
In a lone, unfriended breast. 

Absent still ! Ah ! come and ble.ss me ! 
l^et these eyes again caress thee. 

Once in caution, I could fly thee ; 

Now, I nothing could deny thee. 

In a look if death there be, 

C'ome, and I will gaze on thee ! 

MARIA Gowhn BROOK'i (Marta dei Ocnffenfe). 

WHAT AILS THIS HEART O’ MINE? 

What ails this heart o’ mine f 
What ails this watery e’e ? 

What gars me a’ turn pale as death 
When I take leave o’ thee ? 

When thou art far awa’, 

Thou ’It dearer grow to me ; 

But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 

When I gae out at e’en. 

Or walk at morning air. 

Ilk rustling bush will seem to say 
I used to meet thee there : 


Then I ’ll sit down and cry, 

And live aneath the tree, 

And when a leaf fa’s i’ my lap, 

I ’ll ca ’t a word frae thee. 

I ’ll hie me to the bower 
That thou wi’ roses tied. 

And where wi’ mony a blushing bud 
I strove myself to hide. 

1 ’ll doat on ilka spot 
Where I ha’e been wi’ thee ; 

And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
By ilka bum and ttee. 

Susanna Dlamirr. 


A PASTORAL. 

My time, 0 ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Phoebe went with me wherever 1 went ; 
Ten thousand sweet pleasui'es 1 felt in my 
breast : 

Sure never fond sheph<‘rd like Colin was blest ! 
But now she is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a sudden 1 find ! 

I When things were as fine ns could possibly be, 

I I thought ’t was the Spring ; but alas ! it was 

she. 

With such a companion to tend a few sheep. 
To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep ; 

I was so good-humored, so cheerful and gay. 

My heart was as light as a feather all day ; 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy, as never was known. 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are all drowned. 
And my heart — I am sure it weighs more than 
a pound. 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along. 
And dance to soft munnurs the pebbles among ; 
Thou knOw’st, little (’npiil, if Phrebe was there, 
’T was plea.sure to look at, ’t was music to hear : 
But now she is absent, I walk by its side, 

And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide ; 
Must you be so cheerful, while I go in pain ? 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me 
com])lain. 

My lambkins around me would oftentimes 
play, 

And Pheebe and 1 were as joyful as they ; 

How pleasant their sporting, how happy their 
time. 

When Spring, Love, and Beauty were all in 
their prime ; 

But now, in their frolics when by me they pass, 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass ; 

Be still, then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad. 
To see you so meiry while I am so sad. 
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My dog 1 was ever well pleasM to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me ; 
And PhoBbe was pleased too, and to my dog said, 
** Come hither, poor fellow ; ” and patted his 
head. 

But now, when he s fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry “Sirrah and give him a blow with my 
crook : 

And I ’ll give him another ; for why should not 
Tray 

Be as dull as his master, when Phusbe ’s away ? 

When walking with Phoebe, what sights have 
1 seen. 

How fair was the flower, how fresh was the 
green ! 

What a lovely appearance the trees and the 
shade, 

The cornfields and hedges and ever 3 rthing made ! 
But now she has left me, though all are still 
there. 

They none of them now so delightful appear : 

’T was naught but the magic, 1 find, of her eyes. 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

Sweet music went with us both all the wood 
through. 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too ; 
Winds over us whispered, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp! went the grasshopper under our 
feet. 

But now she is absent, though still they sing on, 
The woods are but lonely, the melody ’s gone : 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found. 
Gave everything else its agreeable sound. 

Rose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet's beautiful blue ? 

Does aught of its sweetness the blossom beguile ? 
That meadow, those daisies, why do they not 
smile ? 

Ah ! rivals, 1 see what it was that you drest. 
And made yourselves fine for — a place in her 
breast? 

Yon put on your colors to pleasure her eye, 

To be plucked by her hand, on her bosom to die. 

How slowly Time creeps till my Phoebe re- 
turn, 

While amidst the soft zephyr’s cool breezes I 
bum ! 

Methinks, if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 
1 could breathe on his wings, and *t would melt 
down the lead. 

Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 
And rest so much longer for ’t when she is here. 
Ah, Colin ! old Time is full of delay, 

Nor will budge one foot faster for all thou canst 
sayl 


Will no pitying power, that hears me com* 
plain, 

Or cure my disquiet or soften my pain I 
To be cui^, thou must, Colin, thy passion re- 
move ; 

But what swain is so silly to live without love i 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return. 

For ne'er was {X)or shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah ! what shall 1 do ? 1 shall die with despair ; 
Take heed, all ye swains, how ye part with your 
fair. 

John byrom. 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE.* 

And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he ’s weel ? 

Is this a time to think o' wark ? 

Ye jades, lay by your wheel ; 

Is this the time to spin a thread. 

When Colin ’s at the door ? 

Reach down my cloak, I ’ll to the quay. 
And see him come ashore. 

For there 's iiae luck about the house, 

There ’s nae luck at a’ ; 

There ’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman ’s awa’. 

And gie to me my bigonet, 

My bishop’s-satin gown ; 

For I maun tell the baillie’s wife 
That Colin ’s in the town. 

My Turkey slippers maun gae on, 

My stockin’s 2 )early blue ; 

It ’s a’ to pleasure our gudeman. 

For ho 's baith leal and tme. 

Rise, lass, and mak a clean fireside. 

Put on the muckle pot ; 

Gie little Kate her button gown. 

And Jock his Sunday coat ; 

And mak their shoon as black as slaes^ 
Their hose as white os snaw ; 

It 's a’ to please my ain gudeman. 

For he ’s been long «wa’. 

There 's twa fat hens upo* the coop 
Been fed this month and mair ; 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare ; 

And spread the table neat and clean. 

Gar ilka thing look braw. 

For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa’ ? 

* Bartlett, in hii Famt/iar Qiutatiims, hai the followini; i “ The 
Marinn's IVifk la now given, *by common consent,’ says Sarah 
Tytler, to Jean Adam, •17x0-1765." 
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Sae trae his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air ; 

His veiy foot has music in 't 
As he comes up the stair, — 

And will 1 see his face again ? 

And will 1 hear him s|»eak I 

1 *m downright dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth I ’m like to greet ’ 

If Colin ’b weel, and weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave : 

And gin I live to keep him sae 
I ’m blest aboon the lave : 

And will 1 see his face again ^ 

And will 1 hear him speak ? 

I *m downright dizzy wi* the thought. 

In troth I 'm like to greet. 

For there *s nae luck about the house, 
There ’s nae luck at a* ; 

There *s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman ’s awa*. 

William James Mickle. 


ABSENCE. 

When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie ; 

And now what lands between us lie. 

How can I be but eerie ’ 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hours. 

As ye were wae and weary 
It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie. 

Anonymous. 


ON A PICTURE. 

When summer o’er her native hills 
A veil of beauty spread. 

She sat and watched her gentle flocks 
And twined her flaxen thread. 

The mountain daisies kissed her feet , 
The moss sprung greenest there ; 

The breath of summer fanned her cheek 
And tossed her wavy hair. 

The heatlier and the yellow gorse 
Bloomed over hill and wold, 

And clothed them in a royal robe 
Of purple and of gold. 

There rose the skylark’s gushing tong. 
There hummed the laboring bee ; 

And merrily the mountain stream 
Ran singing to the sea. 


But while she missed from those sweet sounds 
The voice she sighed to hear, 

The song of bee and bird and stream 
Was discord to her ear. 

Nor could the bright green world around 
A joy to her impart. 

For still she missed the eyes that made 
The summer of her heart. 

Anne c. Lynch (Mrs. Botta). 


COME TO ME, DEAREST. 

Come to me, dearest, I ’m lonely without thee. 
Daytime and night-time, 1 ’m thinking about 
thee ; 

Night-time and daytime, in dreams I behold 
thee ; 

Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold thee. 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten. 
Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten ; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly. 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy. 

Swallows will flit round the desolate ruin. 
Telling of spring and its joyous renewing ; 

And thoughts of thy love, and its manifold treas- 
ure, 

Are circling my heart with a promise of pleasure. 

0 Spring of my spirit, 0 May of my bosom, 
Shine out on my soul, till it bourgeon and blos- 
som ; 

The waste of my life has a rose-root within it, 
And thy fondness alone to the sunshine can 
win it. 

Figure that moves like a song through the even ; 
Features lit up by a reflex of heaven ; 

Eyes like the skies of poor Erin, our mother, 
Where shadow and sunshine are chasing each 
other; 

Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple, 
Planting in each rosy cheek a sweet dimple ; — 
0, thanks to the Saviour, that even thy seeming 
Is left to the exUe to brighten his dreaming. 

You have been glad when you knew 1 was glad- 
dened ; 

Dear, are you sad now to hear I am saddened f 
Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, 
love, 

As octave to octave, and rhyme unto rhyme, 
love: 

1 cannot weep but your tears will be flowing, 
Yon cannot smile but my cheek will be glowing ; 
1 would not die without you at my side, love. 
You will not linger when I shall have died, love. 
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Come to me, dear, ere 1 die of my sorrow, 

Rifle on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow ; 
Strong, swift, and fond as the words which I 
speak, love, 

With a song on your lip and a smile on your 
cheek, love. 

Come, for my heart in your absence is weary, ~ 
Haste, for my spirit is sickened and dreary, — 
Come to the arms which alone should caress thee. 
Come to the heart that is throbbing to press thee ! 

JOSBPU BRBNNAN. 


FRAGMENTS. 


Absence stbenotbens Lott 
There’s not a wind but whispers of thy name. 

MtmndUn B. W. PaoCTBR. 

Short absence hurt him more, 

And made his wound far greater than before ; 
Absence not long enough to root out quite 
All love, increases love at second sight 
HtwylL T. May. 

'T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

PUantrts ^ Hope, Part i. T. CAMPBELL. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder ; 

Isle of Beauty, fare thee well ! 

IsU etf Beauty. T H. BaYLY. 


Memory in Absence. 

And memory, like a drop that night and day 
Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away I 

LaUaRoohk. MOORE 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

The TraveUer. GOLDSMITH. 

Of all affliction taught the lover yet, 

'T is sure the hardest science to forget. 

MIoua to Al^lard, POPE. 

Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state. 

How often must it love, how often hate. 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret. 
Conceal, disdain, — do all things but foiget. 

EUnsa to Abelard, POPE 

Though absent, present in desires they be ; 

Our souls much further than our eyes can see. 

M. Drayton. 

When, musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

MarmuHt Cant, ii. Inirod, SCOTT. 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee < 

l eaiu thy form, MOORE 

Hope Deferred. 

Long did his wife, 

Suckling her babe, her only one, look out 
The way he went at paiting, — but bo came not 

Italy, Kookks. 


Time in Absence. 

Love reckons hours for months, and days tor 
years ; 

And every little absence is an age. 

Amphictnoti, DRYDPN 

What! keep a week away* Seven days and 
nights ? 

Eightscore eight hours ? And lovers’ absent 
hours 

More tedious than the dial eightscore times ^ 

0, weary reckoning ! 

Othello, Act III Sc 4 SHAKESPEARE. 

The Unwelcome Lover, 

1 dote on his very absence. 

Merchant of I'entce, Act i. Sc, 9. SHAKESPEARE. 

Presence in Absence. 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one, 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if the other do. 

And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet when the other far doth roam, 

It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect, as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must, 

Like the other foot, obliquely ruu. 

Thy fiiTiiness makes my circle just, 

And makes me end where I be^. 

A VMiction forbtiditef Mourning, Ba. J DONNH 
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SONNET. 

With 'how sad steps, 0 Moon ! thou climb’st the 
skies, 

How silently, and with how wan a face * 

What may it be, that even in heavenly place 
That busy Aicher his sharp arrows tries 
Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lovei ’s case ; 

1 read it in thy looks, thy languished grace 
To me that feel the like thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, 0 Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to lie loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call virtue there ungiatefulness ? 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


THE BANKS O’ DOON. 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care ? 

Thou ’It break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the flowering thorn ; 

Thou minds me o’ depaited joys. 

Departed — never to return. 

Thou ’It break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 

That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wistna o’ my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 

And, fondly, sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pou’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause luver stole my rose. 

But ah ! he left the thorn wi* me. 

ROBERT BURNS 

AULD ROBIN GRAY, 

Whkk the dieep are in the fauld, and the kye a* 
at hame. 

When a’ the weary world to sleep are gane, 

The waes o’ my heart fa’ in showers fi-ae my e’e. 

While my gudeman lies sound by mu. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me foi 
his bride ; 

But saving a crown, he had naething else beside. 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to 
sea ; 

And the crown and the pound, they were haith 
for me ! 

He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 

When my mither she fell sick, and the cow was 
stown awa ; 

My father brak his arm — my Jamie at the sea — 
And Auld Robin Gray came a-courtiug me. 

My father couldna work, — my mither couldna 
spin ; 

1 toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna 
win ; 

Auld Rob maintained them haith, and, wi’ tears 
in his e’e, 

Said, “Jennie, for their sakes, will you marry 
me '( ” 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie hack ; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack ; 
His ship it was a wrack ’ Why didna Jennie dee ? 
And wherefore was 1 spared to cry, Wae is me ’ 

My father argued sair — my mither didna speak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like 
to break ; 

They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the 
sea ; 

And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

1 hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 
When, moumfu’ ns I sat on the stane at the door, 
I saw my Jamie’s ghaist — I couldna think it he. 
Till he said, “I’m come hame, my love, to marry 
thee ! ” 

0 sair, sair did we greet, and mickle did we say ; 
Ae kiss we took — nae mair — 1 bad him gang 

away. 

1 wish that 1 were dead, but 1 ’m no like to dee, 
And why do 1 live to say, Wae is me ’ 

I gang like a ghaist, and 1 carena to spin ; 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad he a sin. 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 

For Auld Robin Gray, he is kind to me. 

Lady Anns Barnard 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

PROM ** MIDSUMMER NIGHlTS DREAM,” ACT 1. "SC* l. 

For aught that ever 1 could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth : 
But, either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgraff^d in respect of years ; 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, ~ Behold 1 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


BYRON’S LATEST VERSES. 

[Minotooghi, January 33. iSaA On this day I completed my 
thiity.sixth year.] 

'T IS time this heart should be unmoved. 

Since others it has ceased to move : 

Yet, thou^ I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love ! 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 

The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. 

The fire that in my bosom preys 
Is like to some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze, — 

A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exited portion of the pain 

And power of love, 1 cannot share. 

But wear the chain. 

But *t is not thus, — and *t is not here, 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now^ 

Where glory decks the hero’s bier. 

Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 

Qloiy and Greece about us see ; 

The Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more fi:ee. 

Awake ! — not Greece, — she is awake ! 

Awake my spirit I think throng whom 

Thy life-blo^ tastes its parent lake, 

And then strike home ! 


Tmad those reviving passions down. 
Unworthy manhood ! unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett’st thy youth, — why live f 
The land of honorable death 
Is here : — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath I 

Seek out — less often sought than found 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest ! 

BYROKi 

LEFT BEHIND. 

It was the autumn of the year ; 

The strawberry-leaves were red and sear ; 
October’s airs were fresh and chill. 

When, pausing on the windy hill. 

The hill that overlooks the sea. 

You talked confidingly to me, — 

Me whom your keen, artistic sight 
Has not yet learned to read aright, 

Since 1 have veiled my heart from you. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

You told me of your toilsome post ; 

The tardy honors won at last, 

The trials borne, the conquests gained. 

The longed-for boon of Fame attained ; 

I knew that every victory 
But lifted you away from me. 

That every step of high emprise 
But left me lowlier in your eyes ; 

I watched the distance as it grew, 

And loved you better than you knew. 

You did not see the bitter trace 
Of anguish sweep across my face ; 

You did not hear my proud heart beat, 
Heavy and slow, beneath your feet ; 

You thought of triumphs still unwon. 

Of glorious deeds as yet undone ; 

And 1, the while you talked to me^ 

I watched the gulls float lonesomely, 

Till lost amid the hungry blue. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

You walk the sunny side of fate ; 

The wise world smiles, and calls you great ; 
The golden fruitage of success 
Drops at your feet in plenteousness ; 

And you have blessings manifold : — 

Renown and jxiwer and friends and gold, — 
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They build a wall between os twain, 

Which may not be thrown down again, 

Alu ! for I, the long years through, 

Haye loved you better than you knew. 

Your life’s proud aim^ your art’s high truth. 
Have kept the promise of your youth ; 

And while you won the crown, which now 
Breaks into bloom upon your brow. 

My soul cried strongly out to you 
Across the ocean’s yearning blue, 

While, unremembered and afar, 

I watched you, as I watch a star 
Through darkness struggling into view. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

1 used to dream in all these years 
Of patient faith and silent tears, 

That lK)ve’s strong hand would put aside 
The barriers of place and pride, 

Would reach the pathless darkness through, 
And draw me softly up to you ; 

But that is past. If you should stray 
Beside my grave, some future day, 

Perchance the violets o’er my dust 
Will half lietiav their buried trust, 

And sa\ , their blue eyes full of dew, 

“She loved you letter than you knew ” 

Akfrsi P*rcv\, 


LINDA TO HAFEI). 

FROM "IHE MKC-WORSHIPPEKS. 

** How sweetly,” said the trembling maid, 
Of her own gentle voice afraid. 

So long had they in silence stood, 

Looking upon that moonlight flood, — 

“ How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To-night upon yon leafy isle ! 

Oft in my fancy’s wand^nugs, 

1 ’ve wished that little idle had wings. 

And we, within its fairy bowers, 

Were wafted off to saM unknown, 

Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 
And we might live, love, die alone ! 

Far from the cruel and the cold, — 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us, to behold 
A paradise so pure and lonely ! 

Would this be world enough for thee — 
Playful she turned, that he might see 
The passing smile her cheek put on ; 
But when she marked how mournfully 
His eyes met hers, that smile was gone ; 
And, bursting into heartfelt tears, 

“Yes, yes,” she eiied, “my hourly fears, 
My <l reams, have boded all too light, — 
We part — forever ]mi1; ^-night ' 


1 knew, I knew it cotUd not last, -- 

’T was bright, ’t was heavenly, but *t is past ! 

0, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 

I ’ve seen my fondest holies decay ; 

1 never loved a tree or flower 
But ’t was the first to fade away. 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die ' 

Now, too, the joy most like divine 
Of all 1 ever dreamt or knew. 

To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, — 

0 misery • must I lose that too * ” 

THOMAS MOORB 

UNREQUITED LOVE. 

FROM "TWELFTH NIGHT," ACT I SC. 4- 

Viola. Ay, but I know, — 

Duke. What dost thou know 
Viola. Too well what love women to men 
I may owe : 

I In faith, they arc as true of heart as we 
I My father had a daughter loved a man, 

As it might b(‘, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship 
I Dtke. Ami what’s her history ^ 

Viola. A blank, my lord. She never tohl 
her love, 

But let conceal mcMit, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; .she pined in thouglit , 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 

' We men may .say more, swear more : but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will : for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


DOROTHY IN THE GARRET. 

In the low-raftered garret, stooping 
Carefully over the eivakiiig boards, 

Old Maid Dorothy goes a-groping 
Among its dusty and cobwebb^ hoards ; 
Seeking some bundle of {tatches, hid 
Far under the eaves, or bunch of sage. 

Or satchel hung on its nail, amid 
The heirlooms of a bygone age. 

There is the ancient fanyly chest, 

I There the anc<‘Sti‘al cards and hatchel ; 

I Dorothy, sighing, sinks down to rest, 

' Forgetful of patches, sage, and satchel. 

! Ghosts of faces peer from the gloom 
I Of the chimney, where, with swifts and reel, 
. And the long-disused, dismantled loom, 

I Stands the old-fashioned spinning-wheel. 
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She sees it back in the clean-swept kitchen, 

A part of her girlhood’s little world ; 

Her mother is there by the window, stitching ; 

Spindle buzzes, and reel is whirled 
With many a click : on her little stool 
She sits, a child, by the open door, 

Watching, and dabbling her feet in the pool 
Of sunshine spilled on the gilded floor 

Her sisters are spinning all day long ; 

To her wakening sense the first sweet warning 
Of daylight come is the cheerful song 
To the hum of the wheel in the early morning. 
Benjie, the gentle, red-cheeked boy. 

On his way to school, peeps in at tlie gate ; 

In neat white pinafore, pleased and coy. 

She reaches a hand to her bashful mate ; 

And under the elms, a prattling pair, 

Together they go, through glimmer and 
gloom : — 

It all comes back to her, dreaming there 
In the low-raftered garret-room ; 

The hum of the wheel, and the summer weather, 
The heart’s first trouble, and love’s beginning. 
Are all in her memory linked together ; 

And now it is she herself that is spinning 

With the bloom of youth on cheek and lij), 
Turning the spokes witli the flashing pin, 
Twisting the thread from the spindle-ti]). 
Stretching it out and winding it in, 

To and fro, with a blithesome tread, 

Singing she goes, and her heart is full. 

And many a long-drawn golden thread 
Of fancy is spun with the shining wool. 

Her father sits in his favorite place, 

Puffing his pipe by the chimney-side ; 
Through curling clouds his kindly face 
Glows upon her with love and pride. 

Lulled by the wheel, in the old arm-chair 
Her mother is musing, cat in lap, 

With beautiful drooping head, and hair 
Whitening under her snow-white cap. 

One by one, to the grave, to the bridal, 

They have followed her sisters from the door ; 
Now they are old, and she is their idol : — 

It all comes back on her heart once more. 

In the autumn dusk the hearth gleams brightly. 
The wheel is set by the shadowy wall, — 

A hand at the latch, — 't is lifted lightly. 

And in walks Beigie, manly and tall. 

His chair is placed ; the old man tips 
The pitcher, and brings his choicest fruit ; 
Beiijie basks in the blaze, and sips, 

And tells his story, and joints his flute : 


0, sweet the tunes, the talk, the laughter 1 
They fill the hour with a glowing tide ; 

But sweeter the still, deep moments after. 

When she is alone by Benjie’s side. 

But once with angry words they part : 

0, then the weaiy, weary days ! 

Ever with restless, wretch^ heart. 

Plying her task, she turns to gaze 
Far up the road ; and early and late 
She harks for a footstep at the door. 

And starts at the gust that swings the gate. 
And prays for Benjie, who comes no more. 

Her fault ? 0 Bei\jie, and could you steel 
Your thoughts toward one who loved you so * — 
Solace she seeks in the whirling wheel. 

In duty and love that lighten woe ; 

Striving with labor, not in vain, 

To drive away the dull day’s dreariness, — 
Blessing the toil that blunts the pain 
Of a deeper grief in the body’s weariness. 

Proud and petted and spoiled was she : 

A woi-d, and all her life is changed ! 

His wavering love too easily 
In the great, gay city grows estranged : 

One year : she sits in the old church pew ; 

A rustle, a murmur, — 0 Dorothy ! hide 
Your face and shut from your soul the view 
’T is Benjie leading a white-veiled bride ! 

Now father and mother have long been dead. 
And the hnde sleeps under a churchyard stone, 
And a bent old man with grizzled hewl 
Walks up the long dim aisle alone. 

Years blur to a mist ; and Dorothy 
Sits doubting betwixt the ghost she seem. 
And the phantom of youth, more real than she, 
That meets her there in that haunt of dreams 

Bright young Dorothy, idolized daughter. 
Sought by many a youthful adorer. 

Life, like a new-risen dawn on the water. 
Shining an endless vista liefore her ! 

Old Maid Dorothy, wrinkled and gray, 

Groping under the farm-house eaves, — 

And life was a brief November day 
That sets on a world of withered leaves ! 

Yet faithfulness in the humblest part 
Is better at last than proud success, 

And patience and love in a chastened heart 
Are pearls more precious than happiness ; 

And in that morning when she shall wake 
To the spring-time freshness of youth again, 
All trouble will seem but a flying flake, 

And lifelong sorrow a breath on the pane. 

lOHN Townsend Trowbridc.u 
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THE DIRTY OLD MAN. 

A LAY OF LBADBNHALL. 

(A iJnifular roan, nwnfid Nathaniel Bentley, for many years kept 
a larice liardware^hop In Leadenhall Street, London. He was 
best known as Dirty Dick (Dick, for alliteration’s sake, probably), 
liiil hu place of business as the Dirty Warehouse. He died about 
the year 1809. These verses accord with the accounu respecting 
himself and his house.] 

In a dirty old house lived a Dirty Old Man ; 
Soap, towels, or brushes were not in his plan. 
For forty long years, as the neighbors declared. 
His house never once had been cleaned or re- 
paired. 

T was a scandal and shame to the business-like 
street. 

One terrible blot in a ledger so neat : 

The shop full of hardware, but black as a hearse. 
And the rest of the mansion a thousand times 
worse. 

Outside, the old plaster, all spatter and stain, 
Looked spotty in sunshine and streaky in raiu ; 
The window-sills sprouted with mildewy grass, 
And the panes from being broken were known to 
be gloss. 

On the rickety sign-board no learning could spell 
The merchant wlio sold, or the goods he’d to 
sell; 

But for house and for man a new title took 
growth. 

Like a fungus, — the Dirt gave its name to them 
both. 

Within, there were carpets and cushions of dust. 
The wood was half rot, and the metal half rust, 
Old curtains, half cobwebs, hung grimly aloof ; 
’T was a Spiders’ Elysium from cellar to roof. 

There, king of the spiders, the Dirty Old Man 
Lives busy and dirty as ever he can ; 

With dirt on his fingers and dirt on his face. 

For the Dirty Old Man thinks the dirt no dis- 
grace. 

From his wig to his shoes, from his coat to his 
shirt. 

His clothes are a proverb, a marvel of dirt ; 

The dirt is pervading, unfading, exceeding, — 
Yet the Dirty Old Man has both learning and 
breeding. 

Fine dames from their carriages, noble and fair, 
Have entered his shop, less to buy than to stare ; 
And have afterwards said, though the dirt was 
so frightfiil, 

The Dirty Man’s manners were truly delightful. 


Upstairs might they venture, in dirt and in 
gloom. 

To peep at the door of the wonderful room 

Such stories are told about, none of them true ! — 

The keyhole itself has no mortal seen through. 

That room, — forty years since, folk settled and 
decked it. 

The luncheon ’s prepared, and the guests are 
expected. 

The handsome young host he is gallant and gay, 

For his love and her friends will be with him 
to-day. 

With solid and dainty the table is drest. 

The wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom 
their best ; 

Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will 
appear, 

For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly shall 
hear. 

Full forty years since turned the key in that 
door. 

T is a room deaf and dumb mid the city’s uproar. 

The guests, for whose joyance that table was 
spread, 

May now enter as ghosts, for they ’re every one 
dead. 

Through a chink in the shutter dim lights come 
and go ; 

The seats are in order, the dishes a-row : 

But the luncheon was wealth to the rat and the 
mouse 

Whose descendants have long left the Dirty Old 
House. 

Cup and platter are masked in thick layers of 
dust ; 

The flowers fallen to powder, the wine swathed 
in crust ; 

A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies 
there. 

The old man has played out his part in the scene. 

Wherever he now is, I hope he ’s more clean. 

Yet give we a thought free of scoffing or ban 

To that Dirty Old House and that Dirty Old 
Man. 

William Alungham. 


AN EXPERIENCE AND A MORAL 

1 LENT my love a book one day ; 

She brought it back ; 1 laid it by ; 

’T was little either had to say, — 

She was so strange, and I so shy. 
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But yet we loved indifferent things, — 

The sprouting buds, the birds in tune, — 

And Time stood still and wreathed his wings 
With rosy links from June to June. 

For her, what task to dai-e or do ^ 

What peril tempt ? what hardship bear ? 

But with her — ah ! she never knew 
My heart, and what was hidden there < 

And she, with me, so cold and coy, 

Seemed a little maid bereft of sense ; 

But in the crowd, all life and joy, 

And full of blushful impudence. 

She married, — well, — a woman needs 
A mate, her life and love to share, — 

And little cares sprang up like weeds 
And played around her elbow-chair. 

And years rolled by, — but I, content, 
Trimmed my own lamp, and kept it bright, 

Till age’s touch my hair besprent 
With rays and gleams of silver light 

And then it chanced I took the book 
Which she perused in days gone by ; 

And as 1 read, such passion shook 
My soul, - - 1 needs must curse or cry. 

For, here and there, her love was writ. 

In old, half-faded pencil-signs. 

As if she yielded — bit by bit — 

Her heart in dots and underlines. 

Ah, silvered fool, too late you look ! 

I know it ; let me here record 

This maxim : Lend no girl a hook 
Unless you read it afterward I 

FREDERICK SWARTWOUT COZZENS. 


LOCKSLEY HALL. 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet 
't is early mom, — 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound 
upon the bugle horn. 

T is the place, and all around it, as of old, the 
curlews call. 

Dreary gleams about the moorland, flying over 
Locksley Hall : 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the 
sandy tracts, 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cata- 
racts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I 
went to rest, 

Did 1 look on great Orion sloping slowly to the 
west. 

Many a night 1 saw the Pleiads, rising through 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver 
braid. 

Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing a 
youth sublime 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long 
result of time ; 

When the centuries behind me like a fruitful 
land reposed ; 

When I clung to all the present for the promise 
that it closed ; 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, — 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be. 

In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 

In the spiing the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest ; 

In the spring a hvelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove ; 

In the spnng a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should 
be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute 
observance hung. 

And 1 said, ** My cousin Amy, speak, and speak 
the truth to me ; 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being 
sets to thee.” 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color 
and a light. 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the 
northern night. 

And she turned, —hex bosom shaken with a 
sudden storm of sighs ; 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of 
hazel eyes, — 

Saying, ** 1 have hid my feelings, fearing they 
should do me wrong ; ” 

Saying, Dost thou love me, cousin ? ” weeping, 
** I have loved thee long.” 
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liove took up the glass of time, and turned it in He will answer to the purpose, easy things to 
his glowing hands ; undeiiitand, — 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in j Better thou wert dead before me, tliough I slew 
golden sands. thee with my hand. 

hove took up the harp of life, and smote on all Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the 
the choixis with hught ; heart’s disgrace, 

Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed Rolled in one another’s arms, and silent in a last 
in music out of sight. embrace. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the 
copses ring, 

And her whisper thronged my pulses with the 
fulness of the spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the touching 
of the lips. 

0 my cousin, shallow' hearted ! 0 my Amy, 
mine no more * 

(3 the dreary, dreary moorland ! 0 the barren, 
barren shore * 


Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 
strength of youth ' 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the 
living truth ' 

Cursed be the sickly fonns that err from honest 
nature’s nile ’ 

I Cursed be the gold that gilds the stiaitened fore- 
^ head of the fool 1 

I Well — ‘tis well that I should bluster * — Hadst 
! thou less unworthy proved, 

j Would to God — for I bad loved thee more than 
ever wife was loved 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs | Am I mad, that 1 should cherish that which 
have sung, — i bears but bitter fi uit 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a ' I will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart 
shrewish tongue • be at the root. 

lb it well to wish thee happy having know'ti Never! though my mortal summers to such length 
me ; to decline i of years should come 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart As the many-wintered crow that leads the claiig- 
than mine ’ ing rookery home. 

Yet It sliall be . thou shalt lower to his level day ! Where is comfort in division of the records of 
by day, the mind ? 

What is htie within thee growing coarse to sym- Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I 
pathize with clay knew her, kind * 

As the husband is, the wife is ; thou art mated j I remember one that perished , sweetly did she 
with a clown, speak and move , 

And the grossness of his natme will have weight Such a one do I reniembiT, whom to look at was 
to diag thee down. to love 

He will hold thee, when his pnssion shall have Can 1 think of her as dead, and love her for the 
spent its novel foue, love she bore ? 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer No, — she never loved me truly ; love is love 
than his home. torevermore 


What is this ? his eyes an* heavy, - - think not Comfort ? comfort scorned of devils ! this is truth 
they 'are glaz^ with wine. the poet sings. 

Go to him ; it is thy duty, — kiss him , take his 1’hat a sorrow’s crown of soi row is \ emcmberiiig 
hand in thine. liappier things. 

It may be my lord is weary, that his bmin is , Drug thy memories, lest tlioii learn it, lest thy 
overwrought, — ; heart be put to pitml', 

Soothe him with thy tiner fancies, touch him lii the dead, unhappy night, and when the min 
with thy lighter thought. 1 is on the roof. 
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Like » dog, he hunts in dreams ; and thou art 
staring at the wall, 

Wliere the dying night-lamp flickers, and the 
shadows rise and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to 
his drunken sleep. 

To thy widowed marriage-pillows, to the tears 
that thou wilt weep. 

Thou shalt hear the “Never, never,*’ whispered 
by the phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing 
of thine ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kind- 
ness on thy pain. 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow ; get thee to 
thy rest again. 

Nay, but nature brings thee solace ; for a tender 
voice will cry ; 

*T is a purer life than thine, a lip to drain thy 
trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down ; my latest rival 
brings thee rest', — 

Baby Angers, waxen touches, press me from the 
mother’s breast. 

0, the child too clothes the father with a dear- 
ness not his due. 

Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy 
of the two. 

0, 1 see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty 
part. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter’s heart. 

“ They were dangerous guides, the feelings — she 
herself was not exempt — 

Truly, she herself had suffered ” — Perish in thy 
self-contempt ' 

Overlive it — lower yet — be happy! wherefore 
should I care ^ 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by 
despair. 

What is that which 1 should tuni to, lighting 
upon days like these ? 

Evory door is barred with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys. 

Eveiy gate is thronged with suitors, all the 
markets overflow. 

I have but an angry fancy : what is that which 
1 should do f 


I bad been content to perish, falling on the foe- 
man’s ground, 

When the ranks are tolled in vapor, and the 
winds are laid with sound. 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels. 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each 
other’s heels. 

Cun I but relive in sadness ? I will turn that 
earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, 0 thou won- 
drous mother-age ^ 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt be- 
fore the strife, 

When I heal’d my days before me, and the tu- 
mult of my life ; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the com- 
ing years would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when Arst he leaves his 
father’s Aeld, 

And at night along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like 
a dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone be- 
fore him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reap- 
ing something new 

That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do ; 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see. 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be ; 

Saw the heavens All with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

Pilots of the puiple twilight, di-oppingdown with 
costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunder-storm ; 
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Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe. 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in uni- 
versal law. 

So 1 triumphed ere my ]mssion sweeping through 
me left me dry, 

Left me with a palsied lu^art, and left me with 
the jaundiced eye ; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here 
are out of joint. 

Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on 
from point to point : 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creep- 
ing nigher, 

(rlares at one that nods and winks behind a 
slowly dying fii*e. 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened udth the 
process of the suns. 

What is tliat to him that reaps not harvest of 
his youthful joys, 

^hough the deep heart of existence beat forever 
like a boy’s ' 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers ; and 1 
linger on the shore, 

And the individual withers, and the world is 
more and more. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he 
bears a laden breast, 

Full of sad experience moving toward the still- 
ness of his rest. 

Hark ! my merry comrades call me, sounding on 
the bugle horn, — 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target 
for their scorn ; 

Shall it not’ be scorn to me to harp on such a 
moulderad string ? 

1 am shamed through all my nature to have loved 
so slight a thing. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! woman’s 
pleasure, woman’s pain — 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in 
a shallower biain ; 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passionB, 
matched with mine. 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine- - 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. 
Ah for some letreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life 
began to beat ! 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father, 
evil-starred ; 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish 
uncle’s ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit, — there to wander 
far away. 

On from island unto island at the gateways of 
the day, — 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 

Breadtlis of tropic shade aii<l palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European 
flag,— 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings 
the tiailer from the crag, — 

; Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the 

I heavy-fruited tree, — 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple 

I spheres of sea. 

There, methinks, would be enjoyment more than 
in this march of mind — 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
that shake mankind. 

There the i)assions, cramped no longer, shall 
have scope and breathing-space ; 

1 will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
my dusky race. 

Iron -jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, 
and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their 
lances in the sun. 

Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the 
rainbou s of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books — 

Fool, again the di'eam, the fancy ! but 1 know 
my words are wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than tlie 
Chiistian child. 


17 
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I) to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of otur For his, too, somewhat. Let him stand unhlamed; 

glorious gains, None say, he gave me less than honor claimed. 

Like a beast with lower plensures, like a beast Except —one trifle scarcely worth being named — 
with lower pains * I 

The hmrt That ’s gone. The corrupt dead might 
Mated with a squalid savage, — what to me wen* , be 

sun or clime ^ j As easily raised up, breathing, — fair to see, 

I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files j As he could bnng his whole heart back to me. 


of time, — 

I, that rather lield it lietter men should perish 
one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon ! 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, 
forward let us range , 

Let the great world spin forever down the ring- 
ing grooves of change. 

Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day : 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle o( 
Cathay. 

Mother-age, (for mine I knew not,) help me as 
when life begun, — 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the 
lightnings, weigh the sun, — 

0, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath 
not set ; 

Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my 
fancy ^ct 

Howsoever the.se things be, a long farewell to 
Locksley Hall ' 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me 
the roof-tree fall. 

Comes a vapor from the maigin, blackening over 
heath and holt, 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a 
thunderbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or 
fire or snow ; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and 
1 go. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

ONLY A WOMAN. 

" She loves with love that cannot dre t 
And if, ah. woe ! the loves alone. 

Through pawloiiate duty love flames higher, 

As grass grows taller round a stone." 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 

So, the truth ’s out. I T1 grasp it like a snake, — 

It will not slay me. My heart shall not break 

Awhile, if only for the children's sake. 


1 1 nevpi‘ sought him in coquettish sport, 

I Or courted him as silly maidens court, 

I And wonder when the longed-for prize falls short 

I I only loved him, — any woman would : 

But shut my love up till he came and sued. 

Then poured it o’er his dry life like a flood. 

1 was so happy I could make him blest 1 — 

So happy that I was his first and best, 

As he mine, — when he took me to his breast. 

Ah me ! if only then he had been true ! 

I If for one little year, a month or two. 

He had given me love for love, as wa.s my due ! 

Or had he told me, ere the deeil was done, 

He only raised me to his heart’s dear throne — 
Poor substitute — because the queen was gone I 

0, had he whispered, when his sweetest kiss 
Was warm upon my mouth in fancied bliss. 

He had kissed another woman even as this, — 

It were less bitter ! Sometimes 1 could weep 
To be thus cheated, like a child asleep ; — 

Were not my anguish far too dry and deep. 

So 1 built my house upon another’s ground ; 
Mocked with a heart just caught at the rebound, -— 
A cankered thing that looked so firm and sound. 

And when that heart grew colder, — colder still, 

1, ignorant, tried all duties to fulfil, 

Blaming my foolish pain, exacting will, 

All, — anything but him. It was to be 
The full draught others drink up carelessly 
Was made this bitter Tantalus-cup for me. 

I say again, — he gives me all 1 claimed, 

I and my childran never shall be shamed : 

He is a just man, — he will live unhlamed. 

Only — 0 God, 0 God, to cry for bread, 

And get a stone * Daily to lay my head 
U|)ou a bosom where the old love ’s dead 1 

Dead ? — Fool ! It never lived. It only stirred 
Galvanic, like an hour-cold corpse. None heai^ : 
So let me burj it without a word. 
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He *\l keep that other woman from my sight. 

I know not if her face be foul or bright ; 

I only know that it was his delight — 

As his was mine ; 1 only know he stands 
Pale, at the touch of their long-severed hands, 
Then to a fUckering smile his lips commands, 

Lest 1 should grieve, or jealous anger show. 

He need not When the ship 's gone down, I trow, 
We little reck whatever wind may blow. 

And so my silent moan begins and ends, 

No world’s laugh or world’s taunt, no pity of 
friends 

Or sneer of foes, with this my torment blends. 

N one knows, — none heeds. I have a little pride ; 
Enough to stand up, wifelike, by his side. 

With the same smile as when I was his bride. 

And I shall take his children to my arms ; 

They will not miss these fading, worthless charms ; 
Their kiss — ah ! unlike his — all pain disarms. 

And haply as the solemn years go by. 

He will think sometimes, with regretful sigli, 
The other woman was less true than 1. 

DiNAir Maria mulock Ckaik. 


DEATH OF THE WHITE FAWN. 

The wanton troopers, riding by. 

Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men ! they cannot thrive 
Who killed thee. Thou ne’er didst, alive, 
Them any harm ; alas ! nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

I ’m sure 1 never wished them ill, — 

Nor do 1 for all this, nor will ; 

But if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears. 

Rather than fail. But, 0 my fears ! 

It cannot die so. Heaven’s king 
Keeps register of everything ; 

And nothing may we use in vain ; 

Even beasts must be with justice slain, — 
Else men are made their deodands. 

Though they should wash their guilty hands 
In this warm life-blood, which doth paK 
From thine and wound me to the heart, 

Yet could they not be clean, — their stain 
Is dyed in such a purple grain ; 

There is not such another in 
The world to offer for their sin. 

Inconstant Sylvio, when yet 
1 had not found him counterfeit, 


One morning (1 remember well) 

Tied in this silver chain and bell, 

Gave it to me ; nay, and I know 
What he said then, — I’m sure I do : 

Said he, “ Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his dear ! ” 
But Sylvio soon had me beguiled : 

This waxed tame, while he grew wild ; 
And, quite regardless of my smart. 

Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 

Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away 
With this ; and, very well content, 

Could so mine idle life have spent. 

For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invite 
Me to its game. It seemed to bless 
Itself in me ; how could 1 less 
Than love it ? 0, I cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me ! 

Had it lived long, I do not know 
Whether it, too, might have done so 
As Sylvio did, — his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 

For I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

With sweetest milk and sugar, first 
I it at mine own fingers nursed ; 

And as it grf3W, so every day 
It waxed more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath ’ and oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft 
And white — shall I say than my hand ? 
Nay, any lady’s of the land. 

It is a wondrous thing how fleet 
’T was on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty, skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 

And when ’t had left me far away, 

'T would stay, and run again, and stay ; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, — 

But so with roses overgrown. 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; 

And all the springtime of the year 
It only lovM to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, whei'e it should lie ; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise. 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies’ shade 
It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips even seemed to bleed ; 
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And then to me *t would boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill ; 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 

0, help ! 0, help ! 1 see it faint, 

And die as calmly as a saint ! 

See how it weeps ! the tears do come, 

Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum. 

So weeps the wounded balsam ; so 
The holy frankincense doth flow ; 

The brotherless Heliades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 

1 in a golden phial will 
Keep these two crystal tears, and till 
It, till it do o’erflow, with mine ; 

Then place it in Diana’s shrine. 

Now my sweet fawn is vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go, 

In fair Elysium to endure, 

With milk-white lambs, and ermines pure. 

0, do not run too fast ! for I 

Will but be8i)eak thy grave — and die. 

First, my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in maible ; and withal, 

Let it be weeping too. But there 
The engraver sui'e his art may spare ; 

For I so truly thee bemoan 

That I shall weep, though I be stone. 

Until my tears, still dropping, i^ear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 

There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 

Of purest alabaster made ; 

For 1 would have thine image be 
White as 1 can, though not as thee. 

Andrew Marvell. 


THE MAID’S LAMENT. 

1 LOVED him not ; and yet, now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 

I checked him while he spoke ; yet could he speak, 
Alas ! 1 would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all roy thought 
To vex myself and him : 1 now would give 
My love, could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 
’T was vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death ! 

1 waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me ; but mine returns. 

And this lone bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep. 

And waking me to weep 


Tears that had melted his soft heart : for years 
Wept he as bitter tears I 
“ Merciful God ! ” such was his latest prayer, 

“ These may she never share I ” 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould. 

Where children spell athwart the churchyaid gate 
His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er ye be. 

And 0, pray, too, for me • 

WALTER Savage landor. 


IN A YEAR. 

Never any more 
While 1 live, 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill. 

Mine may strive, — 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 

Single still. 

Was it something said, 

Something done. 

Vexed him * was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 

Strange ! that veiy way 
liOve begun. 

1 as little understand 
Love’s decay. 

When I sewed or drew, 

I recall 

How he looked as if I sang 
— Sweetly too. 

If I spoke a word, 

First of all 

Up his cheek the color sprang. 
Then he lieard. 

Sitting hy my side, 

At my feet, 

So he breathed the air 1 breathed, 
Satistied ! 

I, too, at love’s brim 

Touched the sweet : 

I would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him. 

“ Speak, — I love thee best ! ” 

He exclaimed. 

“ Let thy love my own foretell,” — 
I confessed : 

“Clasp my heart on thine 
Now unblamed, 

Since npon thy soul as well 
Hangeth mine ! " 
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Waff it wrong to own, 

Being truth ? 

Why should all the giving prove 
His alone ? 

I had wealth and ease, 

Beauty, youth, — 

Since my lover gave me love, 

I gave these. 

That was all I meant, 

— To be just, 

And the passion 1 had raised 
To content. 

Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 

If I gave him what he praised, 

Was it strange ? 

Would he loved me yet, 

On and on, 

While I found some way undreamed, 

— Paid my debt ' 

Gave more life and more. 

Till, all gone. 

He should smile, “ She never seemed 
Mine before 

“ What — she felt the while, 

Must I think 

Love 's so different with us men,” 

He should smile 

“ Dying for iny sake - - 
White and j)ink ! 

Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break ? ” 

Dear, the pang is brief. 

Do thy part. 

Have thy pleasme How perplext 
Grows beliel ' 

Well, tlii.s cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 

Crumble it, — and wdiat comes next ^ 

Is it God 

KuijIki Browning 


BLIGHTED LOVE. 

Floweus arc fresh, and bushes gieen. 
Cheerily the linnets sing ; 

Winds are soft, and skies seicne ; 

Time, however, soon shall throw 
Winter’s snow 

O'er the buxom breast of Spring ! 

Hope, that buds in lover’s heart, 

Lives not through the scorn of years ; 
Time makes love itself depart ; 

Time and scorn congeal the mind, — 
Looks unkind 

Fiveze aHection’s wannest tears. 


Time shall make the bushes green , 

Time dissolve the winter snow ; 

Winds be soft, and skies serene ; 

Linnets sing their wonted strain: 

But again 

Blighted love shall never blow ! 

From the Portusrucse of LUIS DE CaMOFNS. 
Translation of LORD StRANCFORU. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

FROM ^'ZOPHIEL, OR THE BRIDE OP SEVEN ” 

The bard has sung, God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 
I Its wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole 
Bright plan of bliss most heavenly, most com- 
plete. 

But thousand evil things there are that hat(‘ 

To look on happiness • these hurt, impede, 
And leagued with time, space, circumstance, and 
fate. 

Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine, and 
jtant, and bleed. 

And as the dove to far Palmym flying 
From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream , 

So many a soul, o’er life’s drear desert faring, 
Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, un- 
quaffed, 

Suffers — recoils — then thirsty and despairing 
Of what it w'onld, descends and sips the near 
est di aught * 

Maria c.owen {Marta del nicttUtun 

— I — 

SHIPS AT SEA. 

I HAVE ships that went to sea 
More than fifty years ago ; 

None have yet come home to me. 

But are sailing to and fro. 

I have seen them in my sleep, 

Plunging thiough the shoieless deep 
With tattei ed sails anti battered hulls, 

While aiound them sci’eained the gulls, 
Flying low, flying low. 

I have wondered why they strayed 
From me, sailing round the world . 

And I ’ve said, “ 1 ’m half afraid 
That their sails will ne’er be furled.’ 

Great the t reosures that they hold, 

Silks, and jilumes, and bars of gold ; 

While the spices that they bear 
Fill with fragi'ance all the air, 

As they sail, ns they sail. 
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All ! each sailor in the port 
Knows that 1 have ships at sea, 

Of the waves and winds ^e sport, 

And the sailors pity me. 

Oft they come and with me walk, 
Cheering me with hopeful talk, 

Till I put my fears aside, 

And, contented, watch the tide 
Rise and fall, rise and fall. 

I have waited on the piers, 

Gazing for them down the bay, 

Days and nights for many years, 

Till 1 turned heart-sick away. 

But the pilots, when they land, 

Stop and take me by the hand, 

Saying, “ You will live to see 
Your proud vessels come from sea, 

One and aU, one and all.** 

So 1 never quite despair, 

Nor let hope or courage fail ; 

And some day, when skies are fair. 

Up the bay my ships will sail. 

1 shall buy then all I need, — 

Prints to look at, books to read. 

Horses, wines, and works of art. 
Everything — except a heart 
That is lost, that is lost. 

Once, when I was pure and young, 

Richer, too, than 1 am now. 

Ere a cloud was o’er me flung, 

Or a wrinkle creased my brow, 

There was one whose heart was mine ; 

But she ’s something now divine 
And though come my ships from sea, 

They can bring no heart to me 
Evermore, evermore. 

Robert Stevenson coffin. 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 

FROM ** IRISH MELODIES.” 

0 THE days are gone when beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ! 

When my dream of life, from mom till night. 
Was love, still love ! 

New hope may bloom, 

And days may come. 

Of milder, calmer beam, 

But there ’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream I 
0, there 's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ! 

Though the bard to purer fiune may soar. 
When wild youth *8 past ; 

Though he win the wise, who frowned before. 
To smile at last ; 


He *11 never meet 
A joy so sweet 
In all his noon of fame 
As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 

And at every close she blushed to hear 
The one loved name ! 

0, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot. 

Which first love traced ; 

Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste ! 

’T was odor fled 
As soon as shed ; 

*T was morning’s winged dream ; 

*T was a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 

0, *t was a light tliat ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 

Thomas Moore, 


WHEN THE LAMP IS SHATTERED. 

When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the (dond is scattered, 

The rain})ow’s glory is shed. 

When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 

The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute, — 

No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 

Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 

When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest , 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 

0 Love ! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier F 

Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high ; 
Bright mason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 




WHIITTER 


<s some tall pine that from a mountain side 
Overlooks a hundred verdant vales below, 

And drinks their balm, and hears their waters flow, 
While, o’er the lofty summits cloud-allied, 

He marks the storin-king in his chariot rule, 

And sees athwart the heaven’s lurid glow 
'The thunderbolt in /ug-zag splendor go. 

How lowers his crest, uplift in nigged pride I 
Hut when the waning tempest dies apace, 

What reed of Pan, however fine it blew, 

Might sweetlier breathe out nature’s inmost grace? 

So standest thou within our mortal view. 

What star serene is now thy dwelling place, 

Hreat soul, high heart, O nobler than we knew ? 


November ^ 1S92 


Lonisl A. Mt(iAfFEY 


Fyom Belford's Mas^azmey Chxtago 



WHITTIER’S HOME AT AMESBURY. 

C^Sifthplace ui Haverhill^ 

“ And sweet homes nestle in these dales. 
And perch alonK* these wooded swells, 
And, blest beyond Arcadian vales. 

They hear the sound of Sabbath bells.” 
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TAKi;^0, TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY* 

^AKK, 0, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, like break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the mom ; 

But my kisses bring again, 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain. 

Hide, 0, hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are yet of those that April wears ! 

But liist set my poor heart free. 

Bound ill those icy chains by thee. 

SHAKESPEARE and John I lltcher 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 

W HY SO pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Pr’y thee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill jirevail f 
Pr’y thee, why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinnei ' 

Pr’y thee, why so mute < 

Will, when speaking well can’t win hei, 
Saying nothing do ’t ? 

Pr’y thee, why so mute ? 

Quit, (juit, for shame ' this will not move. 
This cannot take her 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her 
The devil take hei ' 

Sir John Suckling 

— ♦ — 

OUTGROWN 

Nay, you wrong her, my friend, she ’» not tickle ; 
her love she has sinijily outgrown : 

One can read the wliole mattei', translating her 
heart by the light ot one’s own. 

Can you bear me to talk with you frankly ? There 
is much that my heart would say ; 

And you know we were children together, have 
quarrelled and “made up” in play. 

And so, for the sake of old friendship, I ventui-e 
to tell you the truth, - 

Ah plainly, perliaps, and as bluntly, ns 1 might 
in oui* earlier youth. 

* The first stanza of this song^ appears in Shakes|>catL.'s 

Mttuurt ftr Me*titre, Act W Sc. 1. 1 the same, with tht second 

itana added, U found m Beaumont and rictchcrs Bloody 
Act V. Sc. i. 


Five Hummers ago, when you wooed her, you 
stood on the self-same plane, 

Face to face, lieart to heart, never di'eaming your 
souls could be parted again. 

She loved you at that time entirely, in the bloom 
of her life’s early May ; 

And it is not her fault, 1 rcjieat it, that she does 
not love you to-day. 

Nature never stands still, nor souls eithei : they 
ever go up or go down , 

And hers has been steadily soaring, — but how 
has it been with your own ? 

She has stmggled and yearned and aspired, — 
grow n purer and wiser each year : 

The stars are not farther above you in yon lumi- 
nous atmosphere ! 

For she whom you crowned with fresh roses, 
down yonder, five summers ago, 

Has learned that the first of our duties to God 
and ourselves is to grow. 

Her eyes they are sweeter and calmer ; but their 
vision is clean*r as well : 

Her voice has a tenderer cadence, but is pure as 
a silver bell. 

Her face has the look worn by those who with 
God and his angels have talked : 

The white robes she wears are less white than 
the spirits wuth whom she has walked. 

And you ? Have yon aimed at the highest ? Have 
you, too, aspired nnd jirayed ? 

Have you looked upon evil unsullied ? Have you 
eonquered it iiiidisniayeii ? 

Have you, too, grown purei* and wiser, as the 
inonth.s and the years have rolled on ? 

Did you meet her this morning rejoicing in the 
triumph of victory won ? 

Nay, hear me ' The tnith cannot harm you. 
When to-diiv in her presence you stood. 

Was the hand that yon gave her as white and 
clean as that of her W'omauhood ? 

Go measure youmelf by her standard. Look 
back on the years that have fled , 

Then a.sk, il‘ you need, why she tells you that 
the love of lier girlhood is dead ! 

She cannot look down to her lover : her love, 
like her soul, ospii'es ; 

He must stand by her side, or above her, who 
would kindle its holy fires. 
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Now farewell ! For the sake of old friendship 
I have ventured to tell you the truth, 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might 

in our eai*lier youth. 

, Julia C. R. dorr. 

ALAS’ HOW LIGHT A CAUSE MAY 
MOVE. 

PROM "THE LIGHT OP THS HAREM." 

Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain has tried. 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough. 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity ’ 

A something light as air, — a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken, — 

0, love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken ! 

And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin , 

And eyes foiget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtsMp’s smiling day ; 

And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 

Till fast declining, one by one. 

The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts; so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, — or like the stream, 

That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 

As though its waters ne’er could sever. 

Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods that part forever. 

0 you, that have the chaige of Love, 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 

As in the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flowerets fettered round ; — 
Loose not a tie that round him clings, 

Nor ever let him use his wings ; 

For even an hour, a minute’s flight 
Will rob the plumes of half their light, 
like that celestial bird, — whose nest 
Is found beneath far Eastern skies, — 

Whose wings, though ladiant when at rest, 

Lose all their glory when he flies ! 

Thomas Moore. 

AUX ITALIENS. 

At Paris it was, at the opera there ; 

And she looked like a queen in a book that 
night. 

With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 

And the brooch on her breast so bright. 


Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 

• The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore ; 

And Mario can soothe, with a tenor note, 

The souls in purgatory. 

The moon on the tower slept soft as snow ; 

And who was not thrilled in the strangest way, 

As we heard him sing, while the gas burned low, 
“Non ti acordar di tuc ” ? 

The emperor thei’e, in his box of state. 

Looked grave, as if he had just then seen 

The red flag wave from the city gate, 

Where his eagles in bronze had been. 

The empress, too, had a tear in her eye : 

You ’d have said that her fancy had gone back 
again » 

For one moment, under the old blue sky, 

To the old glad life in Spain. 

Well » there in onr front-row box we sat 
Together, my briile betrothed and I ; 

My gaze was fixed on my opera hat. 

And hers on the stage hard by. 

And both were silent, and both were sad , — 
Like a queen she leaned on her full white arm. 

With that regal, indolent air she had ; 

So confident of her charm ’ 

I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he was. 

Who died the richest and roundest of men, 

The Maiquis of f’arabas. 

1 hope that, to get to the kingdom of heaven. 
Through a needle’s eye he had not to [wss ; 

I wish him well for the jointure given 
To my lady of Oarabas. 

Meanwhile, I was thinking of my first love 
As I liad not been thinking of aught for years ; 

Till over my eyes there Iwgan to move 
Something that felt like team. 

I thought of the dress that she wore last time, 
When wp stood ’neath the cypress-trees together. 

In that lost land, in that soft clime, 

In the crimson evening weather ; 

Of that muslin dress (for the eve w'as hot) ; 

And her warm white neck in its golden chain ; 

And her full soft hair, just tied in a knot, 

And falling loose again ; 

And the jasmine flower in her fail' young breast ; 
(0 the faint, sweet smell of that jasmine flower 0 

And the one bird singing alone to his nest , 

And the one star over the tower. 
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I tlionght of oar little quarrels and strife, 

And the letter that brought me back my ring ; 

And it all seemed then, in the waste of life, 

Such a very little thing ! 

Por I thought of her grave below the hill, 

Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over : 

And I thought, “ Were she only living still, 
How I could forgive her and love her ’ “ 

And 1 swear, as I thought of her thus, in that hour. 
And of how, after all, old things are best. 

That I smelt the smell of that jasmine flower 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 

It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 

It made me creep, and it made me cold ! 

Like the scent that steals from the enimbling sheet 
Where a mummy is half unrolled. 

And I turned and looked she was sitting there. 
In a dim box over the stage ; and drest 

In that muslin dress, with that full soft hair, 
And that jasmine in her breast ' 

1 was here, and she was there ; 

And the glittennghorseshoecurved between ’ — 

From iny bride betiothed, with her niven hair 
And her sumptuous seornfiil mien, 

To my early love with her eyes downcast. 

And over her primrose face the shade, 

(In short, from the future back to the past.) 
There was but a step to be made. 

To my early love from my future bride 
One moment I looked. Then I stole to the door, 

I traversed the passage , and down at her side 
1 woh sitting, a moment more 

My thinking of her, or the music’s strain. 

Or something which never will be exprest, 

Had brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jasmine in her breast. 

She is not dead, and she is not wed ' 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then ! 

And the very first word that her sweet lips said. 
My heart grew youthful again. 

The marchioness there, of Carabas, 

She is wealthy, and young, and handsome still ; 

And but for her — well, we ’ll lot that pass ; 

She may marry whomever she will. 

But I will marry my own first love. 

With her primrose face, for old things are best ; 

And the flower in her bosom, I prize it above 
The bi-ooch in my lady’s hceaat 


The world is filled with folly and sin, 

And love must cling where it can, I say : 

For beauty is easy enough to win ; 

But one is n't loved every day. 

And I think, in the lives of most women and men, 
There 's a moment when all would go smooth 
and even. 

If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 

But 0, the smell of that jasmine flower ! 

And 0, that music ! and 0, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower. 

Non ti scordar di me, 

Non ti scordar di me ! 

ROBERT BULWER-LYTTON Mtrtdtth), 


THE PORTRAIT. 

Midnight past ! Not a sound of aught 
Through the silent house, but the wind at his 
prayers. 

I sat by the dying fire, and thought 
Of the dear dead woman up stairs. 

A night of tears ! for the gusty rain 
Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet ; 
And the moon looked forth, as though in pain, 
With her face all white and wet 

Nobody with me, my watch to keep. 

But the friend of my bosom, the man I love : 
And grief had sent him fast to sleep 
In the chamber up above. 

Nobody else, in the country place 
All round, that knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young Priest with the Raphael-face, 
Who confessed her when she died. 

That good young Priest is of gentle nerve, 

And my grief had moved him beyond control ; 
For his lip grew white, as I could observe, 

When he speeded her parting soul. 

1 sat by the dreary hearth alone : 

I thought of the pleasant days of yore ; 

I said, “ The staff of my life is gone : 

The woman 1 loved is no more. 

On her cold dead bosom my portrait lies, 
Which next to her heart she used to wear — 
Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 
When my own face was not there. 

** It is set all round with rubies red. 

And pearls which a Peri might have kept 
For each ruby there my heart hath bled ; 

For each pearl my eyes have wept'* 
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And I said ** The thing is precious to me : 
They will bury her soon in the churchyard 
day; 

It lies on her heart, and lost must be 
If I do not take it away/’ 

1 lighted my lamp at the dying flame, 

And crept up the stairs that creaked for fright, 
Till into the chamber of death 1 came, 

Where she lay all in white. 

The moon shone over her winding-sheet, 

There stark she lay on her carven bed : 

Seven burning tapers about her feet, 

And seven about her head. 

As I stretched my hand, 1 held my breath ; 

I turned as 1 drew the curtains apart . 

I lared not look on the face of death : 

I knew where to find her heart 

I thought at first, as my touch fell there, 

It had wanned that heart to life, with love ; 
Fur the thing I touched was warm, 1 swear, 

And I could feel it move. 

’Twas the hand of a man, that was moving 
slow 

O’er the heart of the dead, — from the other 
side ; 

And at once the sweat broke over my brow : 

“ Who is robbing the corpse ? ” I cried. 

Opposite me by the tapers’ light, 

The friend of my bosom, the man I loved, 
Stood over the corpse, and all os white. 

And neither of us moved. 

“ What do you here, my friend ? ” . . . The man ! 

Looked first at me, and then at the dead. 
“There is a portrait here,” he began ; 

“ There is. It is mine,” I said. 

Said the friend of my bosom, “Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 

When this suffering angel took that out. 

And placed mine thei*e, I know.” 

“ This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 

A month ago,” said my friend to me : 

“ And in your throat,” I groaned, “ you lie ! ” 

He answered, . . . “ Let us see.” 

“ Enough I” I returned, “ let the dead decide : 

And whosesoever the portrait prove, 

Hib shall it be, when the cause is tried. 

Where Death is arraigned by Love.” 


We found the portrait there, in its plaoe : 

We opened it by the tapers' shine : 

The gems were all unchanged : the face 
Was — neither his nor mine. 

“ One nail drives out another, at least f 
The face of the portrait there,” 1 cried, 

“ Is our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young Priest, 
Who confessed her when she died." 

The setting is all of rubies red, 

And pearls which a Peri might have kept. 

For each ruby there my heart hath bled : 

For each pearl my eyes have wept. 

ROBERT BULWER.LYTTON (Owen MtreditA), 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 

FROM "VIONETTES IN RHYME" 

Poor Rose ! 1 lilt you from the street — 
Far belter I should own you 
Than you should lie for random feet 
Where cureless hands have thrown you. 

Pool pinky petals, crashed and torn ! 

Did heartless Mayiair use you. 

Then cast you forth to lie forlorn, 

For chariot-wheels to bruise you ? 

I saw you last in Edith’s hair. 

Rose, you would scarce discover 
That I she passed upon the stair 
Was Edith’s favored lover, 

A month — “a little month ” — ago — 

0 theme for moral writer ! — 

’Twixt you and me, my Rose, you know. 

She might have been politer ; 

But let that pass. She gave you then — 
Behind the oleander — 

To one, iierhaps, of all the men, 

Who best could understand her. 

Cyril, that, duly flattered, took, 

As only Cyril ’s able. 

With just the same Arcadian look 
He used, last night, for Mabel ; 

Then, having waltzed till every star 
Had paled away in morning, 

Lit up his cynical cigar. 

And tossed you downward, scorning. 

Kmnetf my Rose ! Revenge is sweet, — 
She made my heart-strings quiver ; 

And yet — you sha’n't lie in the street, 

1 ’U drop you in the Rivar. 

Austin Dop.sun 
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TRANSIENT BEAUTY. 

FKOM " THE GIAOUR.’* 

As, rising on its purple wing, 

The insect-queen of Eastern spring, 

O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer, 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower, 

A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 

With panting heart and tearful eye ; 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child. 
With hue as bright, and wind as wild ; 

A chase of idle hopes and fears. 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid . 

A life of pain, the loss of peace. 

From infant’s play and man’s caprice ; 

The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 

Hath lost its charm by being caught ; 

For every touch that wooed its stay 
Hath brushed its brightest hues ftway. 
Till, charm and hue and beauty gone, 

*T is left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing or bleeding breast. 
Ah ! where shall either victim rest ? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as befoi’e ^ 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour. 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 

No ; gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die. 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame 

Byron. 


WOMAN’S INCONSTANCY. 

I LOVED thee once, I ’ll love no more, 

Thine be the grief as is the blame ; 

Thou art not what thou wast before. 

What reason 1 should be the same f 
He that can love unloved again. 

Hath better store of love than brain : 
God sends me love my debts to jiay, 
While unthiifto fool their love away. 

Nothing could have my love o’erthrown, 

If thou hadst still continued mine ; 

Yea, if thou hadst remained thy own, 

I might perchance liave yet been thine. 
But thou thy freedom didst recall, 
That if thou might elsewhere inthrall ; 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain ? 


When new desires had conquered thee, 

And changed the object of thy will. 

It had been lethargy in me. 

Not constancy, to love thee still. 

Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so. 

Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 

Yet do thou glory in thy choice. 

Thy choice of his good fortune boast ; 

1 ’ll neither grieve nor yet rejoice. 

To see him gain what 1 have lost ; 

The height of my disdain shall be. 

To laugh at him, to blush for thee , 

To love thee still, but go no more 
A begging to a beggar’s door. 

Sir ROBERT Avion. 


LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shall not win renown ; 

You thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, ere you went to town. 

At me yon smiled, but unbeguiled 
1 saw the snare, and 1 retired . 

The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you jiroud to bear your name ; 

Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 

Nor would I break for your sweet sake 
A heart that dotes on truer charms. 

A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find, 

For were yon queen of nil that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 

You sought to prove how I could love, 

And my disdain is my reply. 

The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 

Not thrice your branching limes have bldwn 
Since I beheld young Laui-euce dead. 

0 your sweet eyes, your low replies : 

A great enchantress you may be , 

But there was tliat aci'oss his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to sec. 
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Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

thus he met his mother's view, 

She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 

Indeed 1 heard one bitter word 
That scarce is fit for yon to hear ; 

Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 

The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 

You held your course without remorse. 

To make him trust his modest worth, 

And, last, you fixed a vacant stare. 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Tnist me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 

The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

T is only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Vere de Vere 
You pine among your halls and towers : 

The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disease. 

You know so ill to deal with time. 

You needs must play such pranks as these. 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If Time be heavy on your hands. 

Are there no beggars at your gate. 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan-boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew. 

Pray Heaven for a liuman heart. 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


LINES ON ISABELLA MARKHAM. 

Whence comes my love ? 0 heart, disclose ; 
It was from cheeks that shamed the rose, 
From lips that spoil the ruby’s praise, 

From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze : 
Whence comes my woe 1 as freely own ; 

Ah me I 'twas from a heart like stone. 

The blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 
The lips befitting wo^ most kind, 


The eye does tempt to love’s desire. 

And seems to say ’tis Cupid’s fire ; 

Yet all so fair but speak my moan, 

Sith nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak 
Sweet eye, sweet lip, sweet blushing cheek — 
Yet not a heart to save my pain ; 

0 Venus, take thy gifts again ! 

Make not so fair to cause our moan, 

Or make a heart that ’s like our own. 

JOHN Harrington. 


THE VOW. 

In holy night we made the vow ; 

And the same lamp which long before 
Had seen our early passion grow 
Was witness to the faith we swore. 

Did I not swear to love her ever ; 

And have I ever dared to rove * 

Did she not own a rival never 
Should shake her faith, or steal her love * 

Yet now she says those words were air. 

Those vows were written all in water, 

And by the lamp that saw her swear 
Has yielded to the first that sought her. 

From the Creek of MBLRACER. 
Translation of JOHN HERMAN MeRIVALE, 


WALY, WALY, BUT LOVE BE BONNY. 

0, WALT, waly up the bank, 

And waly, waly down the brae, 

And waly, waly yon bum side. 

Where I and my love wont to gae. 

I leaned my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 

But first it bowed, and syne it brak — 

Sae my true love did lightly me ! 

0, waly, waly, but love be bonny, 

A little time while it is new ; 

But when ’t is auld it waxeth canid. 

And fades away like the morning dew. 

0, wherefore should 1 busk my head f 
Or wherefore should I kame my hair ? 

For my true love has me forsook. 

And says he ’ll never love me mair. 

Now Arthur-Seat shall be my bed ; 

The sheets shall ne’er be fyled by me ; 

Saint Anton’s well shall be my drink, 

Since my true love has forsaken me. 



.ivv^ 


MEMORY. 


of my dooryard maple 
f A gilded leaflet fell, 

M/^^^Twinkling down on a sunbeam, 
^ NsJH Like music from a bell. 


Nor hand^^p^^oot disturbed -it, 
N. Anrff^^^mi^gusts of air, 

there. 

//^ly V m5fc^^®^rcmaincd — 
shadow, 

\a1mPM whViU^^Vmen it rained. 


Yet no, on the stained foot-v 
Etched where the gol^^ 
A delicate shape — a spint- 
Tarried in wind and 




Omeles H. 



PARTING. 


If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may be, 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to-morrow comes? 
Men have been known to lightly turn the comer of a street, 
And days have grown to months, and months to lagging years, 
Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 

Parting, at best, is underlaid 
With tears and pain. 

Therefore, lest sudden death should come between. 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm 
The hand of him who goeth forth ; 

Unseen, Fate goeth too. 

Yes, find thou always time to say some earnest word 
Between the idle talk, 

Lest with thee henceforth. 

Night and day, regret should walk. 


Coventry Patmore. 
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Martinmas wind, a hen wilt thou blaw, 

And shake the given leaves otf the tree ? 

0 gentle death, when wilt thoa come ? 

For of my life 1 ’ui weary. 

'T is not the frost that freezes fell, 

Nor blawing snaw's inclemency ; 

T is not sic canid that makes me cry, i 
But my love's heart grown cauld to me. | 

When we came in by Glasgow town, I 

We were a comely sight to see ; 

My love was clad in the black velvet, 

And 1 mysell in cramasie. 

But had 1 wist, before 1 kissed. 

That love had been sae ill to win, 

I 'd locked my heart in a case of gold. 

And pinned it with a silver pin. 

Oh, oh, if my young babe were born, 

And set upon the nurse’s knee. 

And 1 mysell were dead and gane, 

And the green grasa growin* over me ! 

Anonymous 


LADY ANN BOTHWELL'S LAMENT. 

A SCOTTISH SONG 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe ! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weipe ; 

If thoust be silent, Ise be glail, 

Thy maining maks my heart ful sad. 

Balow, my Iwy, thy mither’s joy ’ , 

Thy father breides me great annoy. 

Balow f my babe, ly stil ami sleipe ! j 
It grieves wic sair to see thee xreipc* 

When he began to court my luve, | 

And with his sugred words to muve, 

His faynings falaend flattering cheire 
To me that time did not appeire : 

But now 1 see, most ciiiell hee. 

Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 

BaloWf etc. 

Ly stil, my darliiige, sleipe awhile, 

And when thou wakest sweitly smile : 

But smile not, as thy father did, 

To cozen maids ; nay, Gotl forbid ! 

But yotte 1 feiiv, thou wilt gae neire, 

Thy fatheris hart and face to beire. 

Balow, etc, 

1 catmae chusc, but ever will 
Be luving to thy father stil : 

Whaireir ho gae, whaireir he ryde. 

My luve with him maun stil ahyde i 


In well 01 wae, whaireir he gae, 

Mine hart can neir depart him frae. 

BaloWf etc. 

But doe not, doe not, prettie mine. 

To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 

Be loyal to thy luver trew, 

And nevir change hir for a new ; 

If gude or faire, of hir have care, 

For womens banning’s wonderous sair. 

Balow, etc. 

Bairne, sin thy cruel father is gane, 

Thy winsome smiles maun eise ray paine ; 
My babe and 1 'll togcthei live, 

He’ll comfort me when caies doe grieve , 
My babe and I right saft will ly, 

And quite forgeit man’s cnielty. 

Balow, etc. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth 
That ever kist a woman’s mouth ! 

I wish all maids be warned by mee, 

Nevir to trust man’s curtesy ; 

For if we doe but chance to bow, 

They 'll use us then they care not how. 
Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleive ' 
It grieves me sair to see thee wetrt 

ANONYM 


MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WII^J 

My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 

I ’m w^earin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I ’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

0, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 

Your hand on my bricbt-hane, — 

0, say ye ’ll think on me, Willie, 

When I am dei<l and gane ! 

It vain to comfori me, Willie, 

Sair giief maun ha'e its will ; 

But let me lest upon your briest 
To sab and greet iny fill 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair, 

And look into the face, Willie, 

1 never sail see mair ' 

I’m sittiiT on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life, — 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A inither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 

And press it mair and mair. 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae Strang is its des[)air. 
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0, wae *8 me for the hoar, Willie, 

When we thegither met, — 

0, wae’e me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was set ! 

0, wae 's me for the loanin' green 
Where we were wont to gae, — 

And wae *s me for the destinie 
That gart me luve thee sae ! 

0, dinna mind my words, Willie, 

1 downa seek to blame ; 

But 0, it *8 hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a warld's shame * 

Het tears are hailin' ower your cheek, 

And hailin' ower your chin : 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness. 

For sorrow, and for sin ? 

I *m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 

And sick wi* a* I see, 

1 canna live as 1 ha’e lived. 

Or be as 1 should be. 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine. 

And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek 
Ye said was red langsyne. 

A stonn' gaes through my heid, Willie, 

A sair stoun' through my heart ; 

0, baud me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Anither, and anither yet ! — 

How fast my life-strings break ! — 
Fareweel • fareweel • through yon kirk-yard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 

The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the mom as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we ’re sittin' on, 

Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But 0, remember me, Willie, 

On land where'er ye be ; 

And 0, think on the leal, leal heart, 

That ne'er luvit ane but thee ! 

And 0, think on the cauld, cauld mools 
That file my yellow hair, 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin 
Ye never sail kiss mair ! 

William Motherwell 

A WOMAN'S LOVE. 

A SENTiNBL angel, sitting high in glory, 

Heard this shrill wail ring out from Purgatory : 

** Have mercy, mighty angel, hear my story ! 


loved, — and, blind with passionate love, 1 
foil. 

Ijove brought me down to death, and death to 
Hell; 

For God is just, and death for sin is well 

** I do not rage against his high decree. 

Nor for myself do ask that grace shall be ; 

But for my love on earth who mourns for me. 

“ Great Spirit • Let me see my love again 
And comfort him one hour, and I were fain 
To pay a thousand yeai*s of fire and pain.” 

Then said the pitying angel, “ Nay, repent 
That wild vow ! Look, tlie dinl-tinger s bent 
Down to the last hoiu of thy punishment ’ ” 

But still she wailed, “ I piuy thee, let me go ! 

I cannot nse to i)eace and leave him so. 

0, let me soothe him in his bitter woe ! ” 

The brazen gates ground sullenly ajar, 

And upward, joyous, like a rising star. 

She rose and vanished in the ether far. 

But soon adown the dying sunset sailing, 

And like a wounded bird her pinions trailing. 
She fluttered back, with broken-hearted wailing. 

She sobbed, “ 1 found him by the summer sea 
Reclined, his head nixjii a maiden’s knee, — 

She curled his haii and kissed him. Woe is me ’ ” 

She wept, “Now let my punishment begin ! 

I have been fond and foolish. Let me in 
To expiate my sorrow and my sin.” 

The angel answered, “Nay, sad soul, go higher ! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 
Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire ! ” 

JOHN HAY. 


DEATH AND THE YOUTH. 

“ Not yet, the flowers ai*e in my path. 
The sun is in the sky ; 

Not yet, my heart is full of hope, 

I cannot bear to die. 

“Not yet, 1 never knew till now 
How precious life could be ; 

My heart is full cf love, 0 Dea^ I 
1 cannot come with thee 1 '' 

But Love and Hope, enchanted twain, 
Passed in their falsehood by ; 

Death came again, and then he said, 

I ’m ready now to die ! '’ 

LBTITIA FI IZABEl H LANDOV 
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FRAGMENTS. 

Fragility of Love. 

There lives within the veiy flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it. 

HauiUt, /trtiv St. 7. SHAKESPEARE. 

The heart ! — Yes, 1 wore it 
As sign and as token 
Of a love that once gave it, 

A vow that was spoken ; 

But a love, and a vow, and a heart. 

Can be broken. 

Hearts , A A. PROCTER. 

A love that took an early root, 

And had an early doom. 

The Demi 's Progress T. K. HERVEY 

False Hope. 

Hope tells a flattering tale. 

Delusive, vain, and hollow, 

Ah, let not Hope prevail, 

Ijest di8apj)ointment follow. 

Th^ Universal Songstet . M ISS WROTHER. 

Inconstan(’\ of Man. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea and one on shore ; 

To one thing constant never. 

Much Atio about Nothing, Att it, .St 3. SHAKESPBARH. 

There is no music in a voice 
That is but one, and still the same , 
Inconstancy is but a name 
To fright poor lovers from a better choice. 

iihephesrds Holiday. J, RuilFR 

The fraud of men was ever so 
Since sunimer first was leafy. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act u. Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE 

0 heaven ! were man 

But constant, he were ^lerfect : that one eri'or 
Fills him with faults. 

rVw GentlemtH of yerona. Act v. Se, 4. SHAKESPEARE. 


Inconstancy of Woman. 

There are three things a wise man will not trust ; 
The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 

And woman s plighted faith. 

Madoc • SOU run 

Who trusts himself to woman or to waves 
Should never hazard what he fears to lose. 

Governor of Cyprus. OLDMIXON. 

Away, away — you ’re all the same, 

A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng ! 

0, by my soul, 1 bum with shame. 

To think I ’ve been your slave so long ’ 

T. MOORr. 


The Disappointed Heart. 

The cold— the changed — perchance the dead 
— anew, 

The mourned, the loved, the lost — too many ! — 
yet how few ! 

Childe Harold, Cant iv. BYRON 

Do not drop in for an after-loss. 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

Sonnet XC SHAKESPEARE 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me. 

ChiUe Harold, Cant m. BYRON. 

At threescore winters’ end 1 died, 

A cheerless being, sole and sad ; 

The nuptial knot I never tied. 

And wish my father never had. 

From the Greet COWPER’S Trans 

Alas ' the bi'cast that inly bleeds 
Hath naught to dread from outward blow : 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss 
Cares little into what abyss. 

The Giaour. BYROR 
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BEREAVEMENT AND DEATH 


RESIGNATION. 

Thbre is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the djring, 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted ! 

I^et us be patient ! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! What seems so is transition : 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the cliild of our affection, — 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 
And Christ himself doth nde. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led. 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution. 
She lives w'hom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Ihihold her giwn more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, aid keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives. 

Thinking that our remembrance, though un- 
spoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with laptui'es wild 
ki our embraces w'e again enfold her, 

She will not lie a (dii)d ; 


Bat a fair maiden, m her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 

And though, at times, impetuous with emotien 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


BURIED TO-DAY. 

BrniET) to-day. 

When the soft green buds are bursting out, 
And up on the south-wind comes a shout 
Of village boys and girls at play 
In the mild spring evening gray. 

Taken away, 

Sturdy of heart and stout of limb, 

From eyes that drow half their light froni 
him, 

And put low, low underneath the clay, 

In his spring, — on this spring day. 

Passes away, 

All the pride of boy-life b^n, 

All the hope of life yet to mii ; 

Who dares to (|uostioii when One saith **Nay,’ 
Murmur not, — only pray. 

Enters to-day 

Another body in churchyard sod, 

Another soul on the life in God. 

His Christ was buried — and lives alway : 

Trust Him, and go your way. 

DINAH Maria Mulock Craik. 


GRIEF FOR THE DEAD. 

0 HEARTS that never cease to yearn ! 

0 brimming tears that ne'er are dried ) 
The dead, though they depart, iNitum 
As though they had not died I 
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The living are the only dead ; 

The dead live, — neveimoie to die ; 

And often, when we mourn them fled, 

They never were so nigh ’ 

And though they he beneath the waves, 

Or sleep within the churchyard dim, 

(Ah ! through how many different graves 
God’s children go to him ’) — 

Yet every grave gives up its dead 
Ere it is overgrown with grass ; 

Then why should hopeless tears be shed, 

Or need we cry, “ Alas ” ^ 

Or why should Memory, veiled with gloom, 
And like a sorrowing mourner craped, 

Sit weeping o’er an empty tomb, 

Whose captives have escaped ^ 

’T is but a mound, — and will be mossed 
Whene’er the summer grass appears ; 

The loved, though wept, are never lost ; 

We only lose — our tears ’ 

Nay, Hope may whisper with the dead 
By bending forward whore they are ; 

But Memory, with a backward tread, 
Communes with them afar 

The joys we lose are but forecast, 

And we shall find them all once more , 

We look l)ehind us for the Past, 

But lo ♦ ’t is all before ’ 

Anonymous. 


LINES 

TO THF MKMORY OF “ ANNIE," WHO DIED AT MILAN, 
JUNE 6, i860. 

" Jesus saith unto her, Wonun, why weepest thou? whom seek- 
est thou ? She, supposinfi: him to be the gardener, saith unto him. 
Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him ’ — JOHN XX. 15 

In the fair gardens of celestial peace 
Walketh a gardener in meekness clad , 

Fair are the flowers that wreathe his dewy locks, 
And his mysterious eyes are sweet and sad. 

Fair are the silent foldings of his robes, 

Falling with saintly calmness to his feet ; 

Apd when he walks, each floweret to his will 
With living pulse of sweet accord doth beat. 

Every green leaf thrills to its tender heart. 

In the mild summer radiance of his eye ; 

No fear of storm, or cold, or bitter frost, 
Shadows the flowerets when their itm is nigh. 


And all our pleasant haunts of earthly love 
Are nurseries to those gardens of the air ; 

And his far-darting eye, with stany beam, 
Watching the growing of his treasures there 

We call them ours, o’erwept with selfish tears, 
O’erwatched with restless longings night and 
day; 

Forgetful of the high, mysterious right 
He holds to bear our cheiislied plants away. 

But when some sunny spot in those bright flelds 
Needs the fair presence of an added flower, 

Down sweeps a starry angel in the night : 

At mom the rose has vanished from our bower. 

Where stood our tree, our flower, there is a grave ’ 
Blank, silent, vacant ; but in worlds above, 

Like a new star outblossomed in the skies, 

The angels hail an added flower of love. 

Dear friend, no more upon that lonely mound, 
Strewed with the red and yellow autumn leaf, 

Drop thou the tear, but raise the fainting eye 
Beyond the autumn mists of earthly grief. 

Thy garden rosebud bore within its breast 
Those mysteries of color, warm and bright, 

That the bleak climate of this lower sphere 
Could never waken into form and light. 

Yes, the sweet Gardener hath home her hence, 
Nor must thou ask to take her thence away ; 

Thou shalt behold her, in some coming hour, 
Full blossomed in his fields of cloudless day. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy, calm delight, — 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fltful flrelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, — 

The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more : 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life ! 
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They, the holy ones aud weakly, 

Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake 'neith us on earth no more ! 

And with them the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep, 

Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside* mo, 

Lays her gentle hand in miii<* , 

And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saintdike, 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 
Breathing from her li[>s of air 

0, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears aie laid aside 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACIES. 

I HAVE had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in ray joyful school- 
days; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, 1 have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cro- 
nies ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a Love once, fairest among women : 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her, — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 

Left him^ to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like T paced round the haunts of my child- 
hood. 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 

SftftiriTig to find the old familial* faces. 


Friend of my bosom, tbou more than a brother. 
Why wert not thou bom in my father’s dwelling;} 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 

How some they have died, and some they have 
left me, 

And some am taken from me ; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Charles Lamb 


THEY ARE ALL CONE. 

They are all gone into the world of light. 

And I alone sit lingering here \ 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear ; 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, — 

Or those faint lK‘ams iii which this hill is drest 
Aftei the sun’s remove. 

I see them walking in an aii ol glory. 

Whoso light dotli trample on my days, — 

My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Meie glimmering and decays. 

(> holy hope ' and high humility, — 

High ns the lieaveus above ’ 

These are your walks, and you have showed them 
me 

To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous de-ath, — the jewel of the just, — 
Sliming nowhere but in the dark ! 

What mysteries do he lieyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ' 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may 
know, 

At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fail dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, 

And into glory peep. 

If a star were confined into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs bum there. 

But when the hand that locked her up gives room, 
She ’ll shine through all the sphere. 

0 Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under thee 1 
Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 
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Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass ; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 

HBNSY VAUGHAN. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 

How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodieil spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread t 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not ; 

Nor hear the voice 1 love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there * 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were 
given; 

My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 

And wilt thou never utter it in heaven 

In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing 
wind, 

In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? 

The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher natm*e bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 

Shall it expire with life, and be no more i 

A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 

In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and i-endei'est good for ill. 

For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell, 
Shrink and consume my heart, as heat the 
scroll ; 

And wrath has left its scar— that fire of hell 
Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 

Yet though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same belovM name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the 
same? 

Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 

The wisdom which is love — till I become 
Thjr fit companion in that laud of bliss ? 1 

William Cullen Bryant. ! 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 

A FREE paraphrase OP THE GERMAN. 

To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 

God’s meekest Angel gently comes : 

No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; 

And yet in tenderest love our dear 
And heavenly Father sends him here. 

There ’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 

There ’s rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 
He kindly trains us to endure. 

Angel of Patience ! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 

To lay the storms of hope and feai, 

And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 

The throbs of wounded pride to still, 

And make our own our Father’s will ! 

0 thou who mournest on thy way. 

With longings for the close of day ; 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind. 

And gently whispers, “ Be resigned ; 

Bear up, Ix^ar on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well 

John Greenleaf Whittier 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl. 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new -roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s inuffted ciow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down. 
And still fluttered down the snow, 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky. 

And the sudden fim-ries of snow-birds, 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

1 thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood ; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 
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Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, ** Father, who makes it snow 1 " 
And 1 told of the g<x>d All -father 
Who cores for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snow-fall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o*er our first great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 

And again to the child 1 whispered, 

**The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall ! ** 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 

Folded close under deepening snow. 

James Russeli low ell. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“Shall 1 have naught that is fair?” saith he ; 

“ Have naught but the l)earded grain 'f 

Though the breath of these flowers is sw'eet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Pamdise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

“ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a child. 

** They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care. 

And saints, upon their garments white. 

These sacred blossoms ww.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find tliem all again 
In the fields of light above. 


0, not in cruelfy, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 

HBNRY Wadsworth LcmGrsujow, 


OVER THE RIVER. 

Over the river they beckon to me. 

Loved ones who Ve crossed to the farther side, 

The gleam of their snowy robes I see. 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 

There ’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue ; 

He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 

We SAW not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see : 

Over the river, over the river. 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 

Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 

Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie ! I see her yet. 

She crossed on her bosom her dimpled bands. 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 

We felt it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark ; 

We know she is safe on the farther side, 

Where nil the ransomed and angels be ; 

Over tlie river, the mystic river, 

My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 

For none return from those quiet shores, 

Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 

We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 

And lo! they have passed from onr yearning 
hearts, 

They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 

We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day ; 

We only know that their barks no mors 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea ; 

Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 

And 1 sit and think, when the sunset* 8 gold 
Is flushing river aud hill and shores 

I shall one day stand by the water cold, 

And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 

1 shall watch for a gleam of the flapping 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 

1 shall jmss from sight with the boatman jNile, 
To the better diore of the spirit lan<l. 
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1 Bludl know tho loved who have gone before, 
And joyfhlly sweet will the meeting be, 

When over the river, the peaceful river, 

The angel of death shall carry me. 

Nancy Woodbury pribst. 

— # — 

THE TWO WAITINGS. 

1 . 

Dkak hearts, you were waiting a year ago 
For the glory to be revealed ; 

You were wondering deeply, with bated breath, 
What treasure the days concealed. 

0, would it be this, or would it be that ? 
Would it be girl or boy ? 

Would it look like father or mother most ? 

And what should you do for joy 

And then, one day, when the time was full. 
And the spring was coming fast. 

The trembling veil of the body was rent, 

And you saw your baby at last. 

Was it or not what you had dreamed 
It was, and yet it was not ; 

Rut 0, it was better a thousand timea 
Than ever you wished or thought. 

11 . 

And now, dear hearts, you aie waiting again. 
While the spring is coming fast ; 

For the baby that was a future dream 
Is now a dream of the past • 

A dream of sunshine, and all that 's sweet ; 

Of all that is pure and bright ; 

Of eyes that were blue as the sky by day. 

And as soft as the stars by night. 

You are waiting again for the fulness of time, 
And the gloi-y to be revealed ; 

You are wondering deeply with aching hearts 
What treasure is now concealed. 

0, will she be this, or will she be that i 
And what will there be in her face 

That will tell you sure that she is your own, 
When you meet in the heavenly place ? 

As it was before, it will lie again, 

Fashion your dream as you will ; 

When the veil is rent, and the glory is seen, 

^ will more than your hope fulfil. 

JOHN WHll B CHADWICK. 


FOR CHARLIE'S SAKE. 

The night is late, the house is still ; 

The angels of the hour fulfil 
Their tender ministries, and move 
From couch to couch in cares of love. 

They drop into thy dreams, sweet wife, 

The happiest smile of Charlie’s life, 

And lay on baby's lips a kiss, 

Fresh from his angel-brother’s bliss ; 

And, as they pass, they seem to make 
A strange, dim hymn, “ For Charlie’s sake.” 

My listening heart takes up the strain, 

And gives it to the night again. 

Fitted with words of lowly praise, 

And patience learned of mournful days, 

And memories of the dead child’s ways. 

His will be done, His will be done ! ' 

Who gave and took away my son, 

In **the far land” to shine and sing 
Before the Beautiful, the King, 

Who every day dotli Christmas make, 

All starred and belled for Charlie's sake. 

For Charlie’s sake 1 will arise ; 

I will anoint me where he lies, 

And change my raiment, and go in 
To the Lord’s house, and leave my sin 
Without, and seat me at his board, 

Eat, and be glad, and praise the Lord. 

For wherefore should I fast and weep, 

And sullen moods of mourning keep ^ 

1 cannot bring him back, nor he, 

For any calling, come to me. 

The bond the angel Death did sign, 

God sealed — for Charlie's sake, and mine. 

I 'm very poor — this slender stone 
Marks all the narrow field I own ; 

Yet, patient huslmndman, 1 till 

With faith and prayers, that precious hill. 

Sow it with penitential pains, 

And, hopeful, wait the latter rains ; 

Content if, after all, the spot 
Yield bai-ely one foiget-me-not — 

Whether or hgs or thistles make 
My crop, content for Charlie’s sake. 

I have no houses, builded well — 

Only that little lonesome cell, 

Where never romping playmates come, 

Nor bashful sweetliearts, cunniug-dumb — 
All April burst of girls and boys, 

Their rainlMwed cloud of glooms and joys 
Born with their songs, gone with their toys ; 
Nor ever is its stillness stiri'ed 
By purr of cat, or chirj) of bii-d, 
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Or mother's twilight legend, told 
Of Homer’s pie, or Tiddler’s gold. 

Or fairy hobbling to the door, 

Red-cloaked and weird, banned and poor, 

To bless the good child’s gracious eyes. 

The good child’s wistful charities, 

And crippled changeling’s hunch to make 
Dance on his crutch, for good child’s sake. 

How is it with the child ? ’T is well ; 

Nor would I any mimcle 

Might stir my sleeper’s tranquil trance, 

Or plague his painless countenance : 

I would not any seer might place 
His staff on my immortal’s face. 

Or lip to lip, and eye to eye. 

Charm back his pale mortality. 

No, Shunamite ! I would not break 
God’s stillness. Let them weep who wake. 

For Charlie’s sake my lot is blest : 

No comfort like his mother’s breast, 

No praise like hers ; no charm expressed 
In fairest forms hath half her zest. 

For Charlie’s sake this bird ’s caressed 
That death left lonely in the nest ; 

For Charlie’s sake my heart is dressed, 

As for its birthday, in its best ; 

For Charlie’s sake we leave the rest 
To Him who gave, and who did take, 

And saved us twice, for Charlie’s sake. 

John Williamson palmer 


“ONLY A YEAR,” 

One year ago, — a ringing voice, 

A clear blue eye. 

And clustering curls of sunny hair, 

Too fail’ to die. 

Only a year, — no voice, no smile, 

No glance of eye. 

No clustering curls of golden hair, 

Fair but to die ! 

One year ago, — what loves, what schemes 
Far into life ’ 

What joyous hopes, what high resolves. 
What generous stiife ’ 

The silent pictui’e on the wall, 

The burial-stone 

Of all that beauty, life, and joy. 

Remain alone ! 

One year, — one year, one little year. 
And so much gone * 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on. 


The grave grows green, the flowers bloom fair. 
Above that head ; 

No sorrowing tint of leaf or spray 
Says he is dead. 

No pause or hush of merry birds 
That sing above 

Tells us how coldly sleeps below 
The form we love. 

Where hast thou been this year, beloved ? 

What hast thou seen, — 

What visions fair, what glorious life, 

Where thou hast been ? 

The veil ! the veil ! so thin, so strong ! 

’Twixt us and thee ; 

The mystic veil ! when shall it fall, 

That we may see ? 

Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone. 

But present still. 

And waiting for the coming hour 
Of God’s sweet will. 

Lord of the living and the dead. 

Our Saviour dear ! 

We lay in silence at thy feet 
This sad, sad year. 

HARRIET BEBCHER STOWS. 

■■ - 

MY CHILD. 

I CANNOT make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 

Yet when my eyes, now dim 

With tears, I turn to him, 

The vision vanishes, — ■ he is not there 1 

I walk my parlor floor. 

And, through the open door, 

I hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 

I ’ill stejiping toward the hall 

To give the ^y a call ; 

And then bethink me that — he is not there ! 

I thread the crowded street ; 

A satchelled lad 1 meet, 

With the same beaming eyes and colored hair ; 

And, as he ’s ninning by, 

Follow him with my eye, 

Scarcely believing that — he ir not there I 

I know his face is hid 

Under the coffin lid ; 

Closed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair ; 
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My hand that marble felt ; 

O’er it in prayer I knelt ; 

Yet ray heart whispers that — he is not there ! 

1 cannot make him dead ! 

When passing by the bed, 

So long watched over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 
Seek him inquiringly, 

Before the thought comes, that— he is not there ! 

When, at the cool gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake. 

With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 

To Him who gave my boy ; 

Then comes the sad thought that— he is not 
there ! 

When at the day’s calm close, 

Before we seek repose, 

1 *m with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 

I am in spirit praying 

For our boy’s spirit, though — he is not there ! 

Not there ! ■— Where, then, is he ? 

The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-ot! dres.s, 

Is but his wardrobe locked ; — he is not there ! 

He lives ' — In all the past 
He lives , nor, to tlie last, 

Of seeing him again will I <l«*spair , 

In dreams I see him now ; 

And, on his angel brow , 

I sec it written, “ Thou shalt see me there ! ” 

Yes, we all live to Ood ! 

Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 

That, in the spint land, 

Meeting at thy right hand, 

*T will be our heaven to find that — he is there ’ 
John pierpont 

CASA WAFFY. 

THE CHILD'S PET NAME, CHOSEN BY HIMSELF. 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home. 

Our fond, dear boy, — 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ^ 

Pure at thy death ns at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye ; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell 
When thou didst die ; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee ; 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony ; 

Casa Wappy ! 

Thou wert a vision of delight, 

To bless us given ; 

Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven ! 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self, than a part 
Of mine, and of thy mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy ’ 

Thy bnght, brief day knew no decline, 

’T was cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Belovfed boy ' 

This moon beheld thee blithe and gay ; 

That found thee prostrate in decay ; 

And ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled, 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child ’ 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet bad we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
f’asa Wapjiy ’ 

Do what J may, go where T will, 

Thou meet’st my sight ; 

There dost tliou glide before me still, — 

A form of light ' 

I feel thy bi*eatli upon my cheek — 

I see thee smile, I hear thee speak ~ 

Till 0, my heart is like to break, 

(’asa Wajipy ’ 

Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 

With glance of stealth ; 

The hair throwm back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health • 

1 see thine eyes* deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek camationed bright, 

Thy clasping arms so round and white, 

Casa Wappy ! 

The mirseiy shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat, thy how, 

Thy (ilonk and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But where art thou ? 
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A comer holds thine empty chair, 

Thy playthings idly scattered there, 

But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Even to the last thy every word — 

To glad, to grieve — 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer's eve ; 

In outward beauty undecayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee when blind, blank night 
, The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee when morn’s first light 
Keddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All — to the wallflower and wild pea — 

Are changed ; we saw the world through thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 

An inward birth ; 

We miss thy small step on the stair ; 

We miss thee at thine evening prayer j 
All day we miss thee, — everywhere, — 

Casa Wappy ! 

Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 

In life’s spring- bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below, — 

The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree. 

The cuckoo, and “the busy bee,” 

Return, — but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ♦ 

'T is so ; but 'can it be — while flowers 
Revive again — 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

0, can it he, that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save * — 

Casa Wappy ’ 

It cannot be ; for were it so 
Thus man could die, 
life were a mockery, thought were woe, 

And truth a lie ; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain ; 

Religion frenzy, virtue vain. 

And all our hopes to meet again, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Then be to us, 0 dear, lost child ! 

With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above ! 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 
The skyward path, the seraph’s road. 

That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Yet 't is sweet balm to our despair, 

Fond, fairest boy, 

That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With him in joy ; 

There past are death and all its woes ; 
There beauty’s stre^im forever flows ; 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Farewell, then — for a while, farewell, — 
Pride of my heart ! 

It cannot be that long we dwell. 

Thus torn apart. 

Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee , 

And dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave I ’ll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

DAvn> Macbeth moir. 


THE MERRY LARK. 

The merry, merry lark was up and singing, 

And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 
And the merry, meny bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 

Now the liare is snared and dead beside the 
snowy aid, 

And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 
And my baby in his cradle in the churchyaid 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE MORNING-GLORY. 

We wreathed about our darling’s head 
The moming-gloiy bright ; 

Her little face looked out beneath 
So full of life and light. 

So lit as with a sunrise, 

That we could only say, 

“ She is the morning-glory true, 

And lier poor types are they.” 

So always fi’oin that liappy time 
We called her by their name, 

And very fitting did it seem, — 

For sui’e as morning came, 
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Behind her cradle bars she smiled 
To catch the first faint ray, 

As from the trellis smiles the flower 
And opens to the day. 

But not so beautiful they rear 
Their airy cups of blue, 

As turned her sweet eyes to the light, 
Brimmed with sleep’s tender dew ; 

And not so close their tendrils fine 
Round their supports are thiuwn, 

As those dear arms whose outstretched plea 
Clasped all hearts to her own. 

We used to think how she had come, 

Even as comes the flower, 

The last and perfect added gift 
To crown Love’s morning hour ; 

And how in her was imaged forth 
The love we could not say, 

As on the little dewdrops round 
Shines back the heart of day. 

We never could have thought, 0 God, 

That she must wither up, 

Almost before a day was flown. 

Like the morning-glory’s cup ; 

We never thought to see her droop 
Her fair and noble head, 

Till she lay stretched before our eyes, 

Wilted, and cold, and dead * 

The morning-glory’s blossoming 
Will soon be coming round, — 

We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves 
Upspringing from the ground ; 

The tend(‘r things the winter killed 
Renew again their birtli, 

Rut the gloiy of our morning 
Has passed away from earth. 

Eai’th 1 in vain our aching eyes 
Stretch over thy green plain ! 

Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine air, 

Her spirit to sustain ; 

But up in groves of Paradise 
Full surely we shall see 
Our morning-glory beautiful 
Twine round our dear Lord’s knee. 

Maria whi te Lowell. 


ARE THE CHILDREN AT HOME? 

Each day, when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky. 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 

Go tripping lightly by, 


1 steal away from my husband, 

Asleep in his easy-chair, 

And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces fresh and fair. 

Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life. 

Ringing with girlish laughter, 

Echoing boyish strife, 

We two are waiting together ; 

And oft, as the shadows come. 

With tremulous voice he calls me, 

It is night ! are the children home ?'* 

“ Yes, love ! ” I answer him gently, 

“ They ’re all home long ago ; ” ~ 

And I sing, in my quivering treble, 

A song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber, 

With bis head upon his hand, 

And 1 tell to myself the number 
At home in the better land. 

At home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears ! 

Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years ! 

I know, — yet my arms are empty, 

That fondly folded seven, 

And the mother heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 

Sometimes, in the dusk of evening, 

I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 

A vision from the skies : 

The babes whose dimpled Angers 
Lost the way to my breast. 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 

Passed to the world of the blest. 

With never a cloud upon them, 

1 see theii’ radiant brows ; 

My boys that I gave to fi^om, — 

The red sword sealed their vows ! 

In a tangled Southern forest, 

Twin brothers bold and brave, 

They fell ; and the flag they died for, 
Thank God ! floats over their graye. 

A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light. 

And again we two are together, 

All alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failings 
But 1 smile at idle fears ; 

He is only back with the children, 

In the dear and peaceful yearn. 
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And sUll, as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 

Go tixK>pbg home to rest, 

My husband calls from his comer, 

“ Say, love, have the children come ? ** 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 

** Yes, dear ! they are all at home.” 

MARGARr.T E. M. SANGSTER. 


BABY SLEEPS. 

**She is not dead, but sleepeth "—Luke viii. 5a. 

The baby wept ; 

The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 

And hushed its fears, aud soothed its vain alarms, 
And baby slept. 

Again it weeps, 

And God doth take it from the mother’s arms. 
From present griefs, and future unknown harms, 
And baby sleeps. 

Samuel hinds. 


GO TO THY REST. 

Go to thy rest, fair child I 
^ Go to thy dreamless bed. 

While yet so gentle, undefiled, 

With blessings on thy head. 

Fresh roses in thy hand, 

Buds on thy pillow laid, 

Haste from this dark and fearful land. 
Where Howers so i^uickly fade. 

Ere sin has seared the breast, 

Or sorrow waked tlie teai’, 

Rise to thy throne of changeless rest, 

In yon celestial sphere ! 

Because thy smile was fair, 

Thy lip and eye so bright, 

Because thy loving cmdle-care 
Was such a dear delight. 

Shall love, with weak embrace, 

Thy upwaitl wing detain ? 

No ! gentle angel, seek thy place 
Amid the cherub train. 

LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 

A WIDOW — she hod only one ! 

A puny and decrepit son ; 

But, day and night, 

Though fretful oft, aud weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all — 

The Widow's Mite. 


The Widow’s Mite — ay, so sustained, 

She battled onward, nor complained, 

Though friends were fewer : 

And while she toiled for daily fare, 

A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her. 

I saw her then, — and now I see 
That, though resigned and cheerful, she 
Has sorrowed much : 

She has. He gave it tenderly. 

Much faith ; and carefully laid by. 

The little cmtch. 

FREDERICK LOCKERi 


“THEY ARE DEAR FISH TO ME.” 

The farmer’s wife sat at the door, 

A pleasant siglit to see ; 

And blithesome were the wee, wee bairns 
That played around her knee. 

When, bending ’neath hei heavy creel, 

A poor fi&h-wife came by, 

And, turning from the toilsome road. 

Unto the door drew nigh. 

She laid her burden on the green, 

And spread its scaly store ; 

With trembling hands and pleading words 
She told them o’er and o’er. 

But lightly laughed the young guidwife, 

“ We’re no sae scarce 0 ’ cheer ; 

Tak’ up your creel, and gang your ways,— 
I ’ll buy nae fish sae dear.” 

Bending beneath her load again, 

A weary sight to see ; 

Right sorely sighed the poor fish-wife, 

“ They are dear fish to me ’ 

“ Our boat was oot ae fearfu’ night, 

And when the storm blew o’er, 

My husband, aud my three brave sons, 

Lay corpses on the shore. 

“ I ’ve been a wife for thirty yeai^ 

A childless widow thi'ee ; 

I maun buy them now to sell again, — 
They are dear fish to me 1 ” 

The farmer’s wife turned to the door, — 
What was ’t upon her cheek ^ 

What was there lising in her hreni^t, 

That then she scarce eon Id s])eiik ^ 
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She thought upon her ain guidman, 

Her lightsome laddies three ; 

The woniiiii’s words had pierced her heart, — 
“They are dear lish to me ! ” 

“Come back,” she cried, with quivering voice, 
And pity’s gathering tear ; 

“ Come in, come in, my poor woman, 

Ye're kindly welcome here. 

“ I kentnii o’ your aching heart, 

Your weaiy lot to dree ; 

“I 'll ne’er forget your sail, sad words ; 

* They are dear fish to me ! ' ” 

Ay, let the happy-hearted leam 
To pause ere they deny 
The meed of honest toil, and think 
How much their gold may buy, — 

How much of manhood’s wasted strength, 
What womiiu’h misery, — 

What breaking hearts might swell the cry : 

“ They are dear fish to me ! ” 

ANONYMOUS 


COKONAOH. 

FROM “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” CANTO III. 

Hk is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest. 

The font, rea])[)eariiig, 

From the ram-drops shall borrow, 

But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that arc hoary ; 

But the voice of the wee|>er 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest, 

But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was neare.st. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber. 

Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber » 

Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and forever • 

SIR Walter Scon, 


MOTHER AND POET. 

TURIN,— AFTER NEWS FROM GAETA. l86l. 

Thli was Laura Savio of Turin, a poetess and patnot, whose 

sons were killed at Ancona and CuOa. 

Dead ! one of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea. 

Dead ! both my boys ! When you sit at the 
feast, 

And are wanting a great song for Italy free, 
Let none look at me ! 

Yet 1 was a poetess only last year. 

And good at my art, for a woman, men said. 

But this woman, this, who is agonized here, 

The east sea and west sea rhyme on in her head 
Forever instead. 

What art can a woman be good at? 0, vain ’ 
What art is she good at, but hurting her breast 

With the milk teeth of babes, and a smile at the 
pain ? 

Ah, boys, how you hurt ! you were strong a« 
you pressed. 

And I proud by that test. 

What art 's for a woman ! To hold on her knees 
Both darlings ’ to feel all their arms round her 
throat 

Cling, struggle a little ! to sew by degrees 
And 'bi'oider the long-clothes and neat little 
coat ! 

To dream and to dote. 

To teach them ... It stings there. I made them 
indeed 

Speak plain the woixi “country,” I taught 
them, no doubt, 

That a country 'a a thing men should die for at 
need. 

I prated of liberty, rights, and about 
The tyrant turned out. 

And when their eyes flashed ... 0 my beautiful 
eyes ' , 

I exulted ’ nay, let them go forth at the wheels 

Of the guns, and denied not.-— But then the 
surprise, 

When one sits quite alone ' — Then one weeps, 
then one kneels ’ 

— God ' how the house feels ! 

At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses, of camp-life, and glory, and 
how 

They both loved me, and soon, coming home to 
l>e spoiled, 

In I'eturn would fan off every fly from my bi-ow 
With their green laurel-bough. 
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Then WM triumph at Tarin. **Anoona was free)*' 

And some one came out of the cheers in the 
street 

With a face pale as stone, to say something to me« 

— My Guido was dead ! — I fell down at his feet, 
While they cheered in the street. 

I bore it ; — friends soothed me : my grief looked 
sublime 

As the ransom of Italy. One boy remained 

To be leant on and walked with, recalling the 
time 

When the first grew immortal, while both of 
us strained 

To the height he had gained. 

And letters still came, — shorter, sadder, more 
strong. 

Writ now but in one hand. I was not to 
faint 

One loYed me for two .^ . would be with me ere- 
long : 

And * Viva Italia * he died for, our saint, 

Who forbids our complaint’* 

My Nanni would add ‘‘he was safe, and aware 

Of a presence that turned off the balls . . . was 
imprest 

It was Guido himself, who knew what I could 
bear. 

And how *t was impossible, quite dispossessed, 
To live on for the rest.’* 


Both boys dead ! but that 's out of nature. We all 

. Have been patriots, yet each house must always 
keep one. 

T were imbecile hewing out roads to a wall. 

And when Italy ’s made, for what end is it 
done 

If we have not a son ? 

Ah, ah, ah ! when Gaeta *8 taken, what then ? 

When the fair wicked queen sits no more at 
her sport 

Of the fire-balls of death crashing souls out oi 
men ^ 

When your guns at Cavalli with final retort 
Have cut the game short, — 

When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee. 

When your flag takes all heaven for its white, 
green, and red, 

When you have your country from mountain to 
sea, 

When King Victor has Italy’s crown on his 
head, 

(And I have my dead,) 

What then ? Do not mock me. Ah, ring your 
bells low, 

And bum your lights faintly ! — My country 
is there, 

Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow-. 

My Italy ’s there, — with my brave civic pair, 
To disfranchise despair. 


On which without pause up the telegraph line 
Swept smoothly the next news from Gaeta 
“Shot. 

Tell his mother.” Ah, ah, “ his," “ their" moth- 
er; not “mine." 

No voice says “my mother" again to me. 
What! 

You think Guido forgot ? 

Are souls straight so happy that, dizzy with 
heaven, 

Th^ drop earth’s affections, conceive not of 
woe’ 

1 think not. Themselves were too lately for- 
given 

Through that love and sorrow which reconciled 

so 

The above and below 

0 Chrift of the seven wounds, who look’dst 
through the dark 

To the face of thy mother ! consider, I pray, 
How we common mothers stand desolate, mark. 
Whose sons, not being Christs, die with eyes 
turned away, | 

And no last word to say ! I 


Forgive me. Some women beai children in 
strength, 

And bite back the cry of their pain in self- 
scorn. 

But the birth -pangs of nations will wnng us at 
length 

Into such wail as this ! — and we sit on forlorn 
When the man-child is born. 

Dead ! one of them shot by the sea in the west. 
And one of them shot in the east by the sea ’ 
Both » both my boys » — If in keeping the feast 
You w’ant a great song for your Italy free. 

Let none look at me ! 

Elizabeth Barreit browning. 

— - 

EVELYN HOPE. 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead I 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass 
Little has yet been changed, I think ; 

The shutters are shut, — no light may pass 
Save two long rays throngh the hinge’s chink 
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Sixteen yeere old when she died ! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name, — 
It was not her time to love ; beside, 

Her life had many a hope and aim, 

Duties enough and little cares ; 

And now was quiet, now astir, — 

Till God’s hand tokoned unawares, 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 

Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What ! your soul was pure and true ; 

The good stars met in your horoscope, 

Made you of spirit, hre, and dew ; 

And just because I was thrice as old, 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told ^ 

We were fellow-mortals, — naught beside * 

Ifo, indeed ! for God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love ; 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 
Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall ti averse, not a few ; 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 

But the time will come — at last it will — 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
1 n the lower earth, — in the years long still, — 
That body and soul so pure and gay ? 

Why your hair was amber 1 shall divine. 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s 
red, — 

And what you would do with me, in fine, 
in the new life come in the old one’s stead. 

1 have lived, 1 shall say, so much since then. 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men. 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 

Yet one thing — one — in my soul’s full scope. 
Either I missed or itself missed me, — 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope ! 

What is the issue Met us see ! 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 

My heart seem^ full as it could hold, ~ 
There was place and to spare for the frank young 
smile, 

And the red young mouth, and the hair’s 
young gold. 

So, hush t 1 will give you this leaf to keep ; 

See, 1 shut it inside the sweet, cold hand. 
There, that is our secret ! go to sleep ; 

You will wake, and remember, and understand. 

ROBFRT Browning 


HESTER. 

When maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try. 

With vain endeavor. 

A month or more hath she been dead, 

Yet cannot 1 by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 

That flushed her spirit ; 

1 know not by what name beside 
I shall it call ; — if ’t was not pride. 

It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit.^ 

Her parents held the Quaker rule. 

Which doth the human feeling cool ; 

But she was trained in nature’s school, 
Nature had blessed her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind ; 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, — 
Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore * 

Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning, 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, — 

A bliss that would not go away, — 

A sweet forewarning ? 

CHARLES Lamb. 


ANNABEL LEE. 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden lived, whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love, and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 

But we loved with a love that was more than 
love, 

I and my Annabel Leo, — 

With a love that the winged seraphs of henvc]! 
Coveted her and m** 
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And this was the reason that long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew oat of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So tltot her high-bom kinsmen came, 

And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 

In this kin^om by the sea. 

The angels, not so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me. 

Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know) 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 

Of many far wiser than we ; 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Gan ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

And so, all the night-tule I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, niy darling, my life, and my 
bnde, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea. 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

EDGAR ALLAN FOB. 

HIGH-TIDE ON THE COAST OF LIN- 
COLNSHIRE. [TIME, 1571.] 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower. 

The ringers rang by two, by three ; 

“ Pull ! if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he. 

“ Play uppe, play uppe, 0 Boston bells ! 

Ply all your changes, all your swells ! 

Play uppe The Brides of Enderhy ! ” 

Men say it was a “ stolen tyde,” — 

The Lord that sent it, he knows all, 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall ; 

And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied, 

By millions crouched on the old sea-wall. 

I sat and spun within lihe doore ; 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyps : 

The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies ; 


And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, — 

My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 

“ Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! ” calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

“ Cuslia I Cusha ! ” all along ; 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Flowetli, floweth, 

From tlie meads where melick groweth, 

Faintly came her milking-song. 

“ Cusha ’ Cusha ! Cusha 1 ” calling, 

“ For the dews will soone be falling ; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow ’ 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow I 

Come uppe, Whitefoot ! come uppe, Lightfoot ! 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow ! 

Come uppe, Jetty ’ rise and follow ; 

From the clovers lift your head ! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot ’ come uppe, Lightfoot ! 
Come upj)e. Jetty ! lise and follow. 

Jetty, to the milking-shed.” 

If it be long — ay, long ago — 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe 1 hear the Lindis flow. 

Swift as afl arrowe, sharpe and strong ; 

And all the aire, it seemeth mee. 

Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee), 

That ring the tune of Enderhy, 

Alle fresh the level pasture lay. 

And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where, full fyve good miles away. 

The steeple towered from out the greene. 

And lo ! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swannerds, where their sedges are, 

Moved on in sunset’s golden breath ; 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 

And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth ; 

Till, floating o’er the grassy sea. 

Came downe that kyndly message free^ 

The Brides of Mavis Enderhy, 

Then some looked uppe into the sky. 

And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie. 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They sayde, ** And why should this thing be, 
What danger lowers by land or sea 'f 
They ring the tune of Enderhu. 
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** For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pyrate galleys, warping down, — 

For shippee ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the towns ; 

But while the west bin red to see, 

And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 

Why ring The Brides of Enderhy ? 

1 looked without, and lo ! my sonne 
Came riding downe with might and main ; 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin rang again : 

‘‘Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! ” 

(A sweeter woman ne*er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 

“ The olde sea-wall (he cryed) is downe ! 

The rising tide comes on apace ; 

And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place ’ ” 

He shook as one that looks on death : 

“God save you, mother ! ” straight he sayth ; 

“ Where is my wife, Elizabeth ? ” 

“Good sonne, where Lindis winds away 
With her two bairns I marked her long ; 

And ere yon bells beganne to play, 

Afar I heard her milking-song.” 

He looked across the grassy sea, 

To right, to left, Ho, Enderhy ! 

They rang The Brides of Enderhy. 

With that he cried and beat his breast , 

For lo ! along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 

It swept with thunderous noises loud, — 

Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 

Or like a demon in a shroud 

And rearing Lindis, backward pressed, 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 

Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 

Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout, — 
Then beaten foam flew round about, — 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So farre, so fast, the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 

The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, — 

And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roofe we sate that night ; 

The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 

1 marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church-tower, red and high, — 


A lurid mark, and dread to see ; 

And awsome bells they were to mee, 

That in the dark rang Enderhy. 

They rang the sailor lads to guide, 

Prom roofe to roofe who fearless rowed ; 

And I, — my sonne was at my side. 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

“0, come in life, or come in death 1 

0 lost ! my love, Elizabeth ! ” 

And didst thou visit him no more > 

Thon didst, thou didst, my daughter detire ! 
The waters laid thee at his doore 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear : 

Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

The lifted sun shone on thy face, 

Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea, — 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas ! 

To manye more than myne and mee ; 

But each will mourne his own (she sayth) 

And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

1 shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 

“ Cusha > Cusha ! Cusha ! ” calling. 

Ere the early dews be falling ; 

I shall never hear her song, 

“ Cusha ’ Cusha ’ ” all along, 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, flow'eth. 

From the meads where melick groweth, 

Where the water, winding down, 

Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more. 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver. 

Stand beside the sobbing river, — * 

Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling. 

To the sandy, lonesome shore ; 

I shall never hear her calling, 

“ Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow ! 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot ! come uppe, Lightfoot ! 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow ! 

Come uppe, Lightfoot ! rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot ! Whitefoot ! 

From your clovers lift the head ; 

Come uppe, Jetty ! follow, follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed ! ” 

Jean Inc.elow^ ' 
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TO HART IN HEAVEN. 

fCompoMd fajr Bum. in September. t 7«9. on the ennivenary of 
the dnjr on which be heard of Che death of hit early love. Mary 
Campben.1 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 

Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was tom. 

0 Mary ! dear departed shade ♦ 

Where is thy place of blissful rest 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid « 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget, — 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 

Where by the winding Ayr we met 
To live one day of parting love ^ 

Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear of transports past ; 

Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we ’twas our last ! 

Ayr, guigling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
0*erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene ; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, — 

Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of wingkl day. 

Still o’er these scenes iny memory wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but the impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy pla<» of blissful rest ? 

See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

Robert burns 


0, SNATCHED AWAY IN BEAUTY’S 
BLOOM ! 

0, SNATCHED away in beauty’s bloom, 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb , 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 

And oft by yon blue gusbmg sti'eani 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dieaui, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 

Fond wretch I as if her step disturbed the dead ’ 


Away 1 we know that tears are vain. 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress * 
Will this unteoch us to complain ? 

Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 

LORD B\RON. 


THY BRAES WERE BONNY. 

Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stisam ! 

When first on them I met my lover ; 

Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream ’ 

When now thy waves hb body cover. 

Forever now, 0 Yanow Stream ! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 

For never on thy banks shall I 
Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 

He promised me a milk-white steed, 

To bear me to his father’s bowers , 

He promised me a little page, 

To 'squire me to his father’s towers ; 

He promised me ii wediling-ring, — 

The wedding-day was fixed to-mon*ow ; 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas, his wateiy grave, i!i Yarrow ' 

Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion 1 as freely told him ! 

Clasped in his aims, 1 little thought 
That I should nevermore behold him I 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost , 

It vanished with a shriek of sorrow , 

Thrice did the water-wraith ascend. 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

His mothei from the window looked 
With all the longing of a mother ; 

His little sister weeping walked 
The greenwood path to meet her brothei . 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough , 
They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the inar of Yarrow ’ 

No longer from thy window look. 

Thou hast no son, thou tender inothei- ' 

No longer walk, thou lovely maid ; 

Alas, thou hast no nioic a brothei* ! 

No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more the forest thoiough , 
For, wandering in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corse in Ynimw . 
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The tear shall never leave my cheek, 

No other youth shall be ray marrow ; 

1 ’ll seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee 1 'll sleep in Yanw. 

loHN Logan. 


DOUGLAS, DOUGLAS, TENDER AND 
TRUE. 

Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that 1 knew, 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 

I 'd smile on ye sweet as the angels do ; — 
Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

0, to call back the days that are not ! 

My eyes were blinded, your words were few : 
Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true 

1 never was worthy of you, Douglas ; 

Not half worthy the like of you • 

Now all men beside seem to me like shadows — 
I lovo you, Douglas, tender and true. 

Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
Drop forgiveness Irom heaven like dew ; 

As I lay my heait on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

DINAH Maria mulock Craik. 


FIRST SPRING FLOWERS. 

I AM watching for the early buds to wake j 
Under the snow : 

From little beds the soft white covering take, ! 
And, nestling, lo * 

They lie, with pink lips jiarted, all aglow ’ 

0 darlings ! open wide your tendei eyes ; 

See ! I am here - - 

Have been here, waiting under winter skies 
Till you appear — 

You, just come up from where 1m. lies so near. 

Tell me, dear flowers, is he gently laid, 

Wrapped round from cold ; 

Has spring about him fair gi'een gai’inents mnde. 
Fold over fold ; 

Are sweet things giwing with him in the - 
mould ? ' 


Has he found quiet resting-place at last. 

After the fight ? 

What message did he send me, as you passed 
Him in the night. 

Eagerly pushing upward toward the light ^ 

I will not pluck you, lest Im hand should be 
Close clasping you * 

These slender fibres which so cling to me 
Do grasp Ihim too — 

What gave these delicate veins their blood- 
red hue ^ 

One kiss I press, dear little bud, half shut, 

Oh your sweet eyes ; 

For when the April rain falls at your foot. 

And April sun yearns downward to your root 
From soft spring skies, 

It, too, may reach him, where he sleeping lies 
Mary woolsey Howland. 


MINSTREL’S SONG. 

0, 8IN0 unto my roundelay ! 

0, drop the briny tear with me ! 
Dance no more at holiday ; 

Like A running river be. 

My love u dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

Black his hair as the winter night. 
White his neck as the summer snow. 
Ruddy his face as the morning light ; 
Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead, etc. 

Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note ; 

Quick in dance as thought can be ; 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 

0, he lies by the willow-tree ! 

My lorn 18 dead, etc. 

Hark ! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briered dell below ; 

Hark » the death -owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmaies as they go. 

My low IS dead, etc. 

See ! the wliitc iikhiu shines on high ; 

Whiter is my true-love’s shroud^ 
Whiter than the morning sky, 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead, etc. 

Here, upon my true-love’s grave 
Shall the barren flowera be laid, 

Nor one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid. 

My love is dead, etc. 
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With my liands I Tl hind the briers 
Bound his holy corse to gre ; 

Ouphant fairy, light your fires ; 

Here my body still shall be. 

My love is dtad^ etc. 

Gome, with acom-cup and thorn, 

Drain my heart’s blood away ; 

Life and all its good 1 scorn, 

Dance by night, or feast by day. 

My love is deadf etc. 

Water-witches, crowned with reytes, 

Bear me to your lethal tide. 

I die ! I come ! my true-love waits. 

Thus the damsel spake, and died. 

Thomas Chaiterton. 


SELECTIONS FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 

[ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. OB. 1833 ] 

ORIEF UNSPEAKABLE. 

1 SOMETIMES hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief 1 feel : 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies , 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, I Tl wrap me o’ei. 

Like coarsest clothes against the cold , 

But that large giief which these enfold 
Is given In outline and no more 

DEAD, IN A FOREIGN LAND. 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favorable speed 
Ruffle thy mirrored mast, and lead 
Through prosperous floods his holy um. 

All night no ruder air peiplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, through early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights around, above ; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as ho sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of iny love ; 


My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widowed race be run ; 

Dear as the mother to the son. 

More than my brothers are to me. 

THE PEACE OF SORROW.’ 

Calm is the mom without a sound, 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 

And only through the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground : 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold 
And on these dews that drench the furze. 
And all the silvery gossamers 
That twinkle into green and gold : 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers/ 
To mingle with the bounding main : 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 

These leaves that redden to the fall ; 

And in my heart, if calm at all. 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but ^\ ith the heaving deep. 

TIME and ErERNITY. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one, 

And every spirit s folded bloom 
Through all its intervital gloom 
In some long trance should slumber on ; 

Unconscious of the sliding hour. 

Bare of the body, might it last, 

And silent traces of the past 
Be all the color of the flower . 

So then were nothing lost to man ; 

So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leal enrolls 
The total world since life began ; 

And love will la.st as pure and whole 
As when he loved me heie in Time, 

And at the spiritual prime 
Rewaken with the dawning soul. 

PERSONAL RESURRECTION. 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skiiiis of self again, should fall 
Eemerging in the general Soul, 
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Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 

Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And 1 shall know him when we meet : 

And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other’s good : 

What vaster dream can hit the mood 
Of liove on earth He seeks at least 

Upon the last and sharpest height, 

Before the spirits fade away, 

Some landing-place to clasp and say, 

** Farewell ! We lose ourselves in light.” 


SPIRITUAL COMPANIONSHIP. 

How pure at heart and sound in head. 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day. 

Except, like them, thou too canst say, 

My spirit is at peace with all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 

The memory like a cloudless air, 

The conscience as a sea at rest . 

But when the heart is full of din, 

And doubt beside the portal waits. 

They can but listen at the gates. 

And hear the household jar within. 

Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 

Is there no baseness we would hide ? 

No inner vileness that we dread ? 

Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

1 had such reverence for his blame. 

See with clear eye some hidden shame. 

And I be lessened in his love ? 

I wrong the grave with fears untrue : 

Shall love be blamed for want of faith ? 

There must be wisdom with great Death : 

The dead shall look me through and through. 

Be near us when we climb or fall : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


DEATH* IN life’s PRIME. 

So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be. 

How know I what had need of thee ? 

For thou wert strong as thou wert true. 

The fame is quenched that I foresaw, 

The head hath missed an earthly wi’eath : 
1 curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law. 

We pass ; the ])ath that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds ; 

What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age * It rests with God. 

0 hollow wraith of dying fame, 

Fade wholly, while the soul exults, 

And self-enfolds the large results 

Of force that would have forged a name. 

THE poet’s tribute. 

What hope is hero for modern rhyme 
To him who turns a musing eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 

Foreshortened in the tract of time 

These mortal lullabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box, 

May serve to curl a maiden’s locks : 

Or when a thousand moons shall wane 

A man upon a stall may find, 

And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A giief, then changed to something else, 

Sung by a long-forgotten mind. 

But what of that * My darkened ways 
Shall ring with music all the same ; 

To breathe my loss is more than fame. 

To utter love more sweet than praise. 

ALFRED TBNNYSOhL 


THE PASSAGE. 

Many a year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave : 
And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on luin, rock, and river. 

Then in this same boat beside, 

Sat two comi-ades old and tried, — 
One with all a father’s trath, 

One with all the fire of youth. 
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One on earth in silence wionght» 

And his grave in silence sought ; 

But the younger, brighter fom\ 

Passed in battle and in storm. 

So, whene’er 1 turn mine eye 
Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friend come o’er me, 
Friends that closed their course before me. 

But what binds us, friend to friend, 

But that soul with soul can blend ? 

Soul -like were those hours of yore ; 

Let us walk in soul once more. 

Take, 0 boatman, thrice thy fee. 

Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 

Prom the German of LUOWIC UHLANT) 
Translation of SARAH AUSTEN. 


HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR 
DEAD. 

PROM " TtiE PRINCESS ** 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 

She nor swooned, nor nttered cry ; 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

“She must weep or she will die.” 

Then they praised him soft and low. 

Called him worthy to be loved. 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place. 

Lightly to the warrior stept. 

Took the ffu:e-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee, — 

Like summer tempest cdme her tears, 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 

alfrbd Tennyson 

LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

I *M sittin* on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat tide by side 
On a blight May momin’ long ago, 

When first you were my bride ; 

The com was springin’ fr^ and green, 

And the lark sang loud and hi^^ ; 

And the red was on your lip^ Mary, 

And the love-li^t in your eye. \ 


The place is little changed, Mary ; 

The day is bright as then ; 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 

And the com is green again ; 

Rut I miss the soft clasp of your hand. 

And your breath, warm on my cheek ; 
And I still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You nevermore will speak. 

’T is but a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near, — 

The church where we were wed, Mary ; 

I see the spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest, — 
For 1 ’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep. 
With your baby on your breast. 

1 ’m very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends ; 

But, 0, they love the better still 
The few our Father sends ’ 

And you were all I had, Mary, — 

My blessiu’ and my pride ; 

There 's nothing left to care for now, 

Since my poor Mary died. 

Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s yonng strengtli was gmu* ; 
There was comfort ever on your li]», 

. And the kind look on your brow, — 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 

Though you cannot hear me now. 

I thank you for the patient smile 
When your heart was fit to break, — 
When the hnnger-paiu was gnawin' there, 
And you hid it for my sake , 

1 bless you for the pleasant word, 

When your heart was sad and sore, — 

0, 1 'm thankful you are gone, Maiy, 
Where grief can’t reach you more ! 

I ’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 

My Mary — kind and true ! 

But I ’ll not forget you, darling, 

In the land I ’m goin’ to ; 

They say there ’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there, — 

But I ’ll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair • 

And often in those grand old woods 
1 'll sit, and shut my eyes. 

And my heart will travel back again 
To t^ place where Mary lies ; 
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And 1 *11 think 1 see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 

And the springin*coni, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride. 

Helen Sblina Sheridan, lady Duppbrin 


THE KING OF DENMARK’S RIDE. 

Word was brought to the Danish king 
(Hurry!) 

That the love of his heart lay sufieriiig, 

And pined for the comfort Ins voice would bring, 
(0, ride as though you weie ttyiiig ’) 

Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian gii 1 
Than his rich crown jew^els of ruby and pearl : 
And his rose of the isles is dying ! 

Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 

(Hurry !) 

Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days ol need ; 

(0, ride as though you were dying !) 

Spurs w’ere struck in the foaming flank ; 
Worn-out chaigers staggered and sank ; 

Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst ; 
But ride as they would, the king rode first, 

For his rose of the isles lay dying ' 

His nobles are beaten, one by one ; 

(Hurry') 

They have fainted, and falteied, and homeward 
gone ; 

Hia little fan page now follows alone, 

For strength and for courage trying ' 

The king looked back at that faithful child ; 
Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 

They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then he dropped ; and only the king lode in 
Where his rose of the isles lay d\ iug ! 

The king blew' a blast on his bugle horn ; 
(Silence !) 

No answer came ; but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold gray morn. 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The castle portal stood grimly w ide ; 

None welcomed the king from that weary ride ; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale sweet form of the wehjomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying ' 

The iMUiting steed, with a diooping crest, 

Stood weary. 

The king returned fioni her chambt*r of rest, 

The thick sobs choking in his breast ; 


And, that dumb companion eying, 

The tears gushed forth which he strove to check , 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck : 

“ 0 steed, that every nerve didst strain, 

Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the halls where my love lay dying ! ” 

LAROLINH ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON 


THE BATON’S LAST BANQUET. 

O'ei: a low couch the setting sun 
Had thiown its latest ray, 

Where in his last stn ng agony 
A dying wamor lay, — 

The stem old Baron Rudiger, 

Whose frame had ne’er been bent 
By wasting pain, till time and toil 
Its iron strength bad spent 

“ They come around me here, and say 
My days of life are o’er. 

That I shall mount my noble steed 
And lead my band no more ; 

They come, and to my beard they dare 
To tell me now, that I, 

Their own liege lord and master born, -- 
That I — ha ! ha ' — must die. 

And what is Death ? I ’ve dared him oft 
Before the Paynirn spear, — 

Think ye he ’s entered at my gate. 

Has come to seek me here ? 

I ’ve met him, faced him, scorned him, 

When the fight was raging hot, — 

1 11 try his might — I ’ll brave his power ; 
Defy, and fear him not. 

“ Ho ' sound the tocsin from my tower, — 
And fire the culverin, — 

Bid each retainer arm w'lth speed, — 

Call every vassal iii ; 

Up with my bannci on the wall, — 

The banquet-board prepare, — 

Throw wide the poitnl of my hall. 

And bring iny anuor there I ” 

A hundred Iiands were busy then, — 

The banquet forth was spread, — 

And rung the heavy oaken floor 
With many a martial tread, 

While from the nch, dark tracery ' 

Along the vaulted wall, 

Lights gleamed on harness, plume, and speai, 
O’er the [uoud old nolliic ball. 

Fast hurrying through tin* outer gate. 

The mailed retainei's poured, 

On through the portal’s frowning arch, 

And thronged around the board. 
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While at its head, within his dark, 

Carved oaken chair of state, 

Armed cap-a-pie, stem Kudiger, 

With girded falchion, sate. 

“ Fill every beaker up, my men. 

Pour forth the cheering wine ; 

There ’s life and strengtli in every drop, — 
Thanksgiving to the vine ! 

Are ye all there, my vassals true ? — 

Mine eyes are waxing dim ; — 

Fill round, my tried and fearless ones, 

Each goblet to the brim. 

** Ye 're there, but yet I see ye not. 

Draw forth each trusty sword, — 

And let me hear your faithful steel 
Clash once around my board : 

I hear it faintly : — Louder yet ! — 

What clogs my heavy breath ? 

Up, all, and shout for Rudiger, 

‘ Defiance unto Death ! ’ ” 

Bowl rang to bowl, — steel clanged to steel, 
And rose a deafening cry 
That made the torches flare around. 

And shook the flags on high : — 

** Ho ! cravens, do ye fear him ? — 

Slaves, traitors ! have ye flown ? 

Ho ! cowards, have ye left me 
To meet him here alone ? 

** But I defy him : — let him come ' ” 

Down rang the massy cup. 

While from its sheath the ready blade 
Came flashing half-way up ; 

And, with the black and heavy plumes 
Scarce trembling on his head, 

There, in his dark, carved, oaken chair. 

Old Rudiger sat, dead. 

Albert G. greenb. 

— ♦— 

FAREWELL TO THEE, ARABY’S 
DAUGHTER. 

FROM “ THE FIRE-WORSHIPPERS " 

Farewell, — farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter ' 
(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea ;) 

No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 

0, fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing, 
How light was thy heart till love’s witchery 
came. 

Like the wind of the south o’er a summer lute 
blowing, 

And hushed all its music and withered its frame ! 


But long, upon Araby’s green sunny highlands. 
Shall maids and their lovers remember the 
doom 

Of her who lies sleeping among the Pearl Islands, 
With naught but the sea-star to light up her 
tomb. 

And still, when the merry date-season is bunimg, 
And calls to the palm-groves the young and 
the eld, 

The happiest there, from their pastime returning 
At sunset, will weep when thy story is told. 

The young village maid, when with flowers she 
dresses 

Her dark-flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate till, neglecting her tresses. 
She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 

Nor shall Iran, beloved of her hero, forget thee, — 
Though tyrants watch over her tears as tliey 
start. 

Close, close by the side of that hero she ’ll set thee, 
Embalmed in the innermost shrine of lier 
heart. 

Farewell ’ be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With everything beauteous that grows in the 
deep ; 

Each flower of the rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept ; 

With many a shell, in w'hose hollow-wreathed 
chamber, 

We, Peris of ocean, by moonlight have slept. 

We’ll dive where the gardens of coral lie dark- 
ling, 

And plant all the rosiest stems at thy head ; 

We ’ll seek where the sands of the Caspian are 
sparkling, 

And gather theh gold to strew over thy bed. 

Farewell ’ — farewell ! — until pity’s sweet foun- 
tain 

Is lost in the heaits of the fair and the brave, 

They ’ll weep for the Chieftain who died on that 
mountain. 

They ’ll weep for the Maiden ^\ho sleeps in the 
wave. 

Thomas Moore. 

GRIEF. 

FROM “HAMLET. PRINCE OF DENMARK, ACl I. SC a 

Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color 
off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 

Do not, forever, with thy veiled lids 
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Seek for thy noble father in the dust ; 

Thou know’st *t is common, — all that live must 
die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Hamlet. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not 
seems. 

T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customaiy suits of solemn black. 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected havior of the visage. 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly : these, indeed, seem. 
For they are actions that a man might play : 

But I have that within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

SHAKESPEARF, 


TO DEATH. 

Methinks it were no pain to die 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’er-canopies the west ; 

To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 
And, like an infant, fall asleep 
On Earth, my mother’s breast. 

There ’s peace and welcome in yon sea 
Of endless blue tranquillity 

These clouds are living things • 

I trace their veins of liquid gold, 

I see them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 


NOW AND AFTERWARDS. 

“ Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past " 

RUSSIAN PROVEKB. 

“Two hands upon the breast. 

And labor ’s done ; 

Two pale feet crossed in rest, — 

The race is won ; 

Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 

And all tears cease ; 

Two lips where grief is mute, 

Anger at peace • ” 

So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot ; 

God in his kindness answereth not. 

“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for his praise ; 

Two feet that never rest 
Walking his ways ; 

Two eyes that look above 
Through all their tears ; 

Two lips still breathing love. 

Not wrath, nor fears : ” 

So pray we afterwards, low on our knees ; 

Pardon those ernng prayers ’ Fathci , hear these ! 

DINAH MARIA MULOCK CRAIK 


REST. 

I LAY me down to sleep. 
With little care 

Whether my waking find 
Me here, or there. 

A bowing, burdened head 
That only asks to rest, 

Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 

My good right-hand forgets 
Its cunning now ; 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a day — 

Life’s tedious nothing o’er — 

Where neither passions come, nor woes, 
To vex the genius of repose 
On Death’s majestic shore. 

No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazzling day ; 

But gloriously serene 
Are the interminable plains ; 

One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
O’er the wide silent scene. 

I cannot doff all human fear ; 

I know thy greeting is severe 
To this poor shell of clay : 

Yet come, 0 Death 1 thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates ! thy rest is bliss * 

I would I wei*e away ! 

From the German of GtlJQK 


I am not eager, bold, 

Nor strong, — all that is past ; 

I am ready not to do, 

At last, at la.st. 

My half-day’s work is done. 

And this is all my part, — 

1 give a patient God 
My patient heait ; 

And grasp his banner still. 

Though all the blue be dim ; 

These stripes as well as stai's 
Lead after liini. 

Mary Woolsby Howlanu 
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BEYOND THE SMILING AND THE 
WEEPING. 

Betond the smiling and the weeping 
1 shall be soon ; 

Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 

Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 

1 shall be soon. 

Zone, rest, cmd home ! 

Sweet hope! 

JUnrd, tarry not, but com. 

Beyond the blooming and the fading 
1 shall be soon ; 

Beyond the shining and the shading. 

Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 

1 shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and home ! etc. 

Beyond the rising and the setting 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the calming and the fretting, 

Beyond remembering and forgetting, 

I shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and home ! etc. 

Beyond the gathering and the strowing 
1 shall be soon ; 

Beyond the ebbing and the flowing, 

Beyond the coming and the going, 

1 shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and home ! etc. 

Beyond the parting and the meeting 
1 shall be soon ; 

Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 

Beyond this pulse’s fever beating, 

1 shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and home ! etc. 

Beyond the frost chain and the fever 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the rock waste and the river. 

Beyond the ever and the never, 

I shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and home ! 

Sweet hope I 

Lord, tarry ndt, btU come, 

HORATIUS BONAR. 


THE LAND 0* THE LEAL 

I 'm wearing awa\ Jean, 

like snaw when it ’s thaw, Jean ; 

I 'm wearing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 

There ’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There ’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 
In the land o’ the leaL 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean ; 

Your task ’s ended noo, Jean, 

And I ’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leaL 
Our bonnie bairn ’s there, Jean, 

She was baith guid and ^r, Jean : 

0, we grudged her right sair 
To the land o’ the leal ! 

Then dry that tearfn’ e’e, Jean, 

My soul langs to be free, Jean, 

And angels wait on me 
To the land o’ the leal ! 

Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 

This warld’s care is vain, Jean ; 

We *11 meet and aye be fain 
In the land o’ the leal. 

Carolina. Baroness Mairne. 


SOFTLY WOO AWAY HER BREATH. 

Softly woo away her breath, 

Gentle death ♦ 

Let her leave thee with no strife, 

Tender, mournful, murmuring life ! 

She hath seen her happy day, — 

She bath had her bud and blossom ; 

Now she pales and shrinks away, 

Earth, into thy gentle bosom ! 

She hath done her bidding here, 

Angels dear ! 

Bear her perfect soul above, 

Seraph of the skies, — sweet love ! 

Good she was, and fair in youth ; 

And her mind was seen to soar. 

And her heart was wed to truth : 

Take her, then, forevermore, — 

Forever — evermore, — 

BRYAN Waller Procter {Bony CamtmU). 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

“ 1 am dying:, Egypt, djdng.' — SHAKESPEARE’S Antfiny and 
Cleo^tra, Act Iv. Sc xj 

I AM dying, Egypt, dying, 

Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 

And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast ; 

Let thine arms, 0 Queen, enfold me, 

Husli thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 

Listen to the great heart-secrets, 

Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 
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Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore, 
Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

1 must perish like a Roman, 

Die the great Triumvir still. 

Let not Csesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 

’T was no foeman’s arm that felled him, 

’T was his own that struck the blow : 
His who, pillowed on thy bosom, 

Turned aside from glory's ray, 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 

Madly threw a world away. 

Should the base [debeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 

Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 

Weeps within her widowed home, 

Seek her ; say the gods bear witness — 
Altars, augum, circling wings — 

That her blood, with mine commingled. 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings 

As for thee, stai -eyed Egyptian • 

Glorious sorceress of the Nile ' 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 

Give the Oresar crowns and arches, 

Let his brow the laurel twine ; 

1 can scorn the Senate’s triumphs. 
Triumphing in love like thine. 

I am dying, Egypt, dying ; 

Hark ! the insulting foeman’s cry. 

They are coming — ijuick, my falchion ! 

Let me front them ere I die. 

Ah ! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell ; 

Isis and Osiris guard thee ! 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell ! 

William Hainbs lytlb. 


SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 

FROM ‘ HAMLBT, PRINCE OF DENMARK," ACT III. SC. I. 

Hamlei'. To be, or not to be, — that is the 
question : — 

Whether ^tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ? — To die, to 
deep;- 


No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
Tliat flesh is heir to, — ’t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, — to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream : — ay, there 's the 
rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : there ’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressors wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tun^ly, 

The pains of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin who would fardels bear, 
To grant and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, — 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to othem that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, theii currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE TWO MYSTERIES. 

f*‘ln Uie middle of the room, in its white coffin, lay the dcail 
diild, the nephew of the poet. Near it. in a Rreat chair, sat W.dt 
Whitman, surrounded by little ones, and holdinff a beautiful little 
girl on his lap She looked wonderiRRly at the spectacle of death, 
and then mquinnEly into the old man s face, * You don’t know 
what It is, do you, my dear ? said he. and added. ‘ We don’t, 
either.’ ”] 

We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep 
and still ; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so 
pale and chill ; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may 
call and call ; 

The strange white solitude of peace that settles 
over all 

We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in 
it again ; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved 
who leave us go. 

Nor why we ’re left to wonder still, nor why we 
do not know. 
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But this we know : Our loved and dead, if they 
should come this day — 

Should come and ask us, What is life ? not 
one of us could say. 

Life is a mysteiy, as deep as ever death can be ; 

Yet, 0, how dear it is to us, this life we live 
and see ! 

Then might they say — these vanished ones — 
and bless^ is the thought, 

“ So death is sweet to us, beloved ! though we 
may show you naught ; 

We may not to the quick reveal the jnystery of 
death — 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.” 

The child who enters life comes not with knowl- 
edge or intent, 

So those who enter death must go as little chil- 
dren sent 

Nothing is known. But 1 believe that God is 
overhead ; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the 
dead. 

Mary Mapbs Dodge 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. 

She is dead ! ” they said to him ; ** come away ; 
Kiss her and leave her, — thy love is clay ! ” 

They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair ; 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair ; 

Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch ; 

With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet thin lips that had secrets to tell ; 

About her brows and beautiful face 
Tliey tied her veil and her marriage-lace, 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes— 
Which were the whitest no eye could choose ! 

And over her bosom they crossed her hands. 

“ Come away I ” they said ; “ God understands ! ” 

And there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence, and scents of eglantere, 

And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary ; 

And they said, As a lady should lie, lies she.” 

And they held their breath till they left the room, 
With a shudder, to glance i\i its stillness and 
gloom. 


But he who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead. 

He lit his lamp and took the key 

And turned it. Alone again — he and she ! 

He and she ; but she would not speak. 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet 
cheek. 

He and she ; yet she would not smile. 

Though he called her the name she loved ere- 
while. 

He and she ; still she did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 

Then he said : “ Cold lips, and breasts without 
breath. 

Is there no voice, no language of death, 

“ Dumb to the ear and still to the sense. 

But to heart and to soul distinct, intense ? 

“ See now ; I will listen with soul, not ear ; 
What was the secret of dying, dear ? 

** Was it the infinite wonder of all 
That you ever could let life’s flower fall ^ 

“ Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The |)erfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 

** Was the miracle greater to find how deep 
Beyond all dreams sank downward that sleep ? 

“ Did life roll back its records, dear, 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear ? 

And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so, what a wisdom love is ^ 

“ 0 perfect dead ! 0 dead most dear, 

I hold the breath of my soul to hear ! 

“ I listen as deep as to horrible hell, 

As high as to heaven, and you do not toll. 

“ There must be pleasure in dying, sweet. 

To make you so placid from head to feet • 

“I would tell you, darling, if I were dead, 

And ’t were your hot team upon my brow shed, — 

“I would say, though the angel of death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 

“You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all death's was the chiefest surprise, 

“ The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of all tlie surprises that dying must bring.” 
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Ah, foolish world ! 0, most kind dead ! 

Though he told me, who will believe it was said ? 

Who will believe that he heard her say, 

With a sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way : 

“ The utmost wonder is this, — I hear, 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear ; 

“ And nni your angel, who was your bride, 

And kiujw that, though dead, 1 have never died.” 

Howin Arnold. 


ONLY THE CLOTHES SHE WORE. 
There is the hat 

With the blue veil thrown ’round it, just as they 
found it. 

Spotted and soiled, stained and all spoiled — 

Do you recognize that ? 

The gloves, too, lie there. 

And in them still lingers the shape of her fingers. 
That some one ha.s pressed, perhaps, and caressed, 
So slender and lair. 

There arc the shoes, 

With their long silken laces, still beanng traces, 
To the toe’s dainty tip, of the mud of the slip, 
The slime and the ooze. 

There is the dress. 

Like the blue veil, all dabbled, discolored, and 
drabbled — 

This you should know without doubt, and, if so, 
All else you may guess. 

There is the shawl, 

With the striped border, hung next in order, 
Soiled hardly less than the white muslin dress, 
And — that is all. 

Ah, here is a ring 

We were forgetting, with a pearl setting ; 

There was only this one — name or date ? — none ? 
A frail, pretty thing ; 

A keepsake, maybe. 

The gift of another, perhaps a brother, 

Or lover, who knows « him her heart chose. 

Or was she heart-free ? 

Does the hat there, 

With the blue veil around it, the same as they 
found it, 

Summon up a fair face with just a trace 
Of gold in the hair? 


Or does the shawl, 

Mutely appealing to some hidden feeling, 

A form, young and slight, to your mind’s sight 
Clearly recall ? 

A month now has passed. 

And her sad history remains yet a mystery. 

But these we keep still, and shall keep them until 
Hope dies at last. 

Was she a prey 

Of some deep son’ow clouding the morrow. 
Hiding from view the sky’s happy blue ? 

Or was there foul play * 

Alas ' who may tell ? 

Some one or other, perhaps a fond mother, 

May recognize these when her child’s clothes she 
sees ; 

hen — will it be well * 

N G. SHEPHERD. 


FOR ANNIE. 

Thank Heaven ! the crisis, — 
The danger is past. 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last, — 

And the fever called “ Living ” 
Is conquered at last 

Sadly, I know, 

1 am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle 1 move 
As I lie at full length, — 

But no matter ! — I feel 
I am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly 
Now, in my bed. 

That any beholder 
Might fancy me dead, — 
Might start at beholding me. 
Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and groaning. 

The sighing and sobbing. 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbing 
At heart, — ah, that horrible. 
Horrible throbbing ! 

The sickness, the nausea, 

The pitiless pain, 

Have ceased, with the fever 
That maddened my brain, — 
With the fever called ** Living ” 
That burned in my brain. 
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And 0, of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated, the terrible 
Torture of thirst 
For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst ! 

1 have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst, 

Of a water that flows, 

With a lullaby sound, 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground, — 

From a cavern not very fw 
Down under ground. 

And ah ! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed ; 

For man never slept 
In a different b^, — 

And, to sleept you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 

My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting, its roses, — 

Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses : 

For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odor 
About it, of pansies, — 

A rosemary odor, 

Commingled with pansies, 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 

And BO it lies happily. 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 
And the beauty of Annie, — 
Drowned in a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissed me. 

She fondly caressed, 

And then 1 fell gently 
To sleep on her breast, — 
Deeply to sleep 
IVom the heaven of her breast. 

When the light was extinguished. 
She covered me warm, 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm, — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm 


And I lie so composedly 
Now in my bed, 

(Knowing her love,) 

That you fancy me dead ; — 

And 1 i-est so contentedly 
Now in my bed, 

(With her love at my breast,) 

That you fancy me dead, — 

That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinking me dead : 

But my lieart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in tlie sky ; 

For it sparkles with Annie, — 

It glows with the light 
Of the love of my Annie, 

With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 

EDGAR Allan Fob 


THE FAIREST THING IN MORTAL 
EYES. 


Addmsed to his deceased wife^ who died in childbed at the age 
of twenty*two. 

To make my lady's obsequies 
My love a minster wrought, 

And, in the chantry, service there 
Was sung by doleful thought ; 

The tapers were of burning sighs, 

That light and odor gave : 

And sonows, painted o’er with tears, 
Enluminfed her grave ; 

And round about, in quaintest guise, 

Was carved . “ Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes.” 

Above her lieth spread a tomb 
Of gold and sapphires blue : 

The gold doth show her blessedness. 

The sapphires mark her true ; 

For blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portrayed. 

When gracious God with both his hands 
1 Her goodly substance made. 

' He framed her in such wondrous wise, 

She was, to speak without disguise, 

I The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 

I 

( 

' No more, no more ! my heart doth faint 
When I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, 

So virtuous deemed by all, — 

That in herself was so complete 
1 think that she was ta’ei 
By God to deck his paradise, 

And with his saints to reign ^ 




AUGURY. 

I. 



A horse-shoe nailed, for luck, upon a mast; 

That mast, wave -bleached, upon the shore was cast ! 
I saw, and thence no fetich I revered. 

But safe, through tempest, to my haven steered. 

II. 




IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIUHT. 


If I should die to-night, 

My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 

And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 

And fold my hands with lingering caress — 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night ! 

If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought; 

Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 

If I should die to-night, 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me 
Recalling other days remorsefully; 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance. 

And soften, in the old familiar way; 

For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 

So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 

Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow — 

The way is lonely; let me feel them now. 

Think gently of me; I am travel- worn; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 

When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 


Belle E. Smith. 
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Whom while on earth each one did prize 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 

But naught our tears avail, or cries ; 

All soon or late in death shall sleep ; 

Nor living wight long time may keep 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 

From the French of Chari.BS Dukr op Orlbans. 
TransU«onof HKNRY FRANCIS CARY. 

SONNET. 

The funeral sermon was on the text, " The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee ' (John xi. a8) 

Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast ; — 
She heard the call, and rose with willing feet ; 
But thinking it not otherwise than meet 
For such a bidding to put on her best, 

She is gone from us for a few short hours 
Into her bridal closet, there to wait 
For the unfolding of the palace-gate. 

That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 
We have not seen her yet, though we have been 
Full often to her chamber- door, and oft 
Have listened undemeatb the postern green, 

And laid fresh flowers, and whispered short and 
soft ; 

But she hath made no answer, and the day 
From the clear west is fading fast away. 

Henry Alford. 


FEAR NO MORE THE HEAT O’ THE 
SUN. 

PROM “CYMBELINV." ACT IV. SC 3 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, luid ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe, and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-siwne ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

Thou hast finished joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


DEATH THE LEVELLER. 

These verses ire said to have “chilled the heart*' of Oliver 
CromwelU 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armor against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be et^ual made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame hut one another still : 

Early or late, 

They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust 

Jambs shirlby. 


SIC VITA.* 

Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood, — 

E’en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

The spniig entombed in autumn lies. 

The dew dries up, the star is shot, 

The flight is past, — and man forgot ! 

HENRY King. 


VIRTUE IMMORTAL. 

Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridall of the earth and skie ; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 

* Fields and Whipple, In their admirable Family Library ^ 
British add the following notei “This poem, of which 
there are nine imitations, is claimed for Francis Beaumont by some 
authorities 
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Sweet Rose, whose hue angrie and brave 
Bids the rash' gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet dayes and roees, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

Thy musick shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Onely a sweet and vertuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

Gborgr Herbert 


0, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD ? 

The foDowliig poem was a particular favorite whh Abraham 
LIncotn. It was first shown to him when a younff man by a fhend, 
and aAerwards he cut it from a newspaper and learned it by heart 
He ttid to a friend, *' I wouid fpve a great deal to know who wrote 
it« but have never been able to ascertain ’ He did afterwards 
leam the name of the author. 

0, WHY should the spirit of mortal be proud I 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast- flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade. 
Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

As the young and the old, the low and the high. 
Shall crumble to dust and together shall lie. 

The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The father tliat mother and infant who blest, — 
Each, all, are away to that dwelling of rest. 

The maid on whose brow, on whose cheek, in 
whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure,— her triumphsare by ; 
And alike from the minds of the living erased 
Are the memories of mortals who loved her 
and praised. 

The head of the king, that the sceptre hath 
borne ; 

The brow of the priest, that the mitre hath 
worn ; 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, — 
Are bidden and lost in the dejiths of the grave. 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap ; 
The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep; 

The beggar, who wandered in search of his 
bread,— 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or weed. 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For we are the same our fathers have been ; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream, we see tlie same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking our fathers did 
think ; 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers did 
shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging our fathers did cling. 
But it speeds from us all like the bird on the wing. 

They loved, — but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, — but the heart of the haughty is 
cold ; 

They grieved, — but no wail from their slumbers 
will come ; 

They joyed, — but the tongue of their gladness 
is dumb. 

They died, — ah ' they died ; — we, things that 
aie now', 

That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
And make in their dwelling a transient abode, 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrim- 
age road. 

Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain. 
Are mingled together in sunshine and rain : 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge. 

Still follow each otlier like surge upon surge. 

’T is the wink of an eye ; ’t is the draught of a 
breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death. 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and tbe shroud ; 
0, why sliould the spirit of mortal be proud ? 

WILLIAM Knox 


MAN’S MORTALITY. 

Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like tlie blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like tlie gourd which Jonas had, — 
E’en such is man ; whoso thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. - - 
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The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

Tlie gourd consumes, — and man he dies * 

Like to tlie grass that ’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that *8 new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearlkl dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, — 

E’en such is man ; who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. — 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew ’s ascended. 

The hour is short, the span is long, 

The swan ’s near death, — man’s life is done ! 

SIMON WASTELL. 


IF THOU WILT EASE THINE HEART. 

DIRGE. 

If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love, and all its smart, — 

Then sleep, dear, sleep ’ 

And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 

Lie still and deep, 

Sad .soul, until the sea- wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow, 

In eastern sky. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love, and all its smart, — 

Then die, dear, die ! 

’T is deeper, sweetoi, 

Than on a rose bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye ; 

And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s stars, thou ’It meet her 
In eastern sky. 

Thomas Lovbli Bedooes 


A PICTURE OF DEATH. 

FROM "THE GIAOUR." 

Hb who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose, that ’s there, 


The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appalls the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could Impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous liour^ 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The fimt, last look by death revealed ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

’T is Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We stait, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ; 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished 
earth ! 

BYRON. 

LIFE. 

" Atumula. raipila, blandula." 

Life ! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and 1 must part ; 

And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me ’s a secret yet. 

But this I know, when thou art fled, 

Where’er they lay those limbs, this head, 

No clod so valueless shall be, 

As all that then remains of me. 

0, whither, whither dost thou fly, 

Where bend unseen thy trackless course, 

And in this strange divorce, 

Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I ? 

To the vast ocean of empyreal flame. 

From whence thy essence came, 

Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter’s base encumbering weed ? 

Or dost thou, hid from sight. 

Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 
Thixmgh blank, oblivious yeai's the appointed 
hour 

To break thy trance and reassume thy power ? 
Yet canst thou, without thought or feeling be ? 
0, say what art thou, when no more thou ’rt thee 
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Life ! we 're been long together 
Throngh pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
’T is hard to part when friends are dear, — 
Perhaps 't will cost a sigh, a tear : 

Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Gk>od Night, — but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me Good Morning. 

Anna Lbtitia Barbauld. 


THE HUSBAND AND WIFE’S GRAVE. 

Husband and wife ! no converse now ye hold, 
As once ye did in your young days of love, 

On its alarms, its anxious hours, delays, 

Its silent meditations and glad hopes, 

Its fears, impatience, quiet sympathies ; 

Nor do ye speak of joy assur^, and bliss 
Full, certain, and possessed. Domestic cares 
Call you not now together. Earnest talk 
On what your children may be moves you not. 
Ye lie in silence, and an awful silence ; 

Not like to that in which ye rosted once 
Most happy, — silence eloiiuent, when heart 
With heart held speech, and your mysterious 
frames, 

Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat 
Touched the soft notes of love. 

A stillness deep, 

Insensible, unheeding, folds you round. 

And darkness, as a stone, has sealed you in ; 
Away from all the living, hero ye rest. 

In all the nearness of the narrow tomb, 

Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now ; — 
Dread fellowship 1 — together, yet alone. 

Is this thy prison-house, thy grave, then, Love ? 
And doth death cancel the great bond that holds 
Commingling spirits ? Are thoughts that know 
no bounds, 

But, self-inspired, rise upward, searching out 
The Eternal Mind, the Father of ail thought, ~ 
Are they become mere tenants of a tomb ? — 
Dwellers in darkness, who the illuminate realms 
Of uncreated light have vi^ted, and lived ? — 
Lived in the dreadful splendor of that throne 
Which One, with gentle hand the veil of flesh 
Lifting that hung ’twixt man and it, revealed 
In glory? — throne before which even now 
Our souls, moved by prophetic power, bow down 
Rejoicing, yet at their own natures awed ? — 
Souls that thee know by a mysterious sense, 
Thou awful, unseen Presence, — are they 
quenched ? 

Or bum they on, hid from our mortal eyes 
By that Ini^t day which ends not ; os the sun 


His robe of light flings round the glittering stars f 
And do our loves all perish with our fiumes ? 
Do those that took their root and put forth buds, 
And then soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty. 
Then fade and fall, like fair, unconscious flowers ? 
Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue 
give speech, 

And make it send forth winning harmonies, 
That to the cheek do give its living glow. 

And vision in the eye the soul intense 
With that for which there is no utterance, — 
Are these the body’s accidents, no more ? 

To live in it, and when that dies go out 
Uke the burnt taper’s flame ? 

0 listen, man ! 

A voice within us speaks the startling word, 

“ Man, thou shalt never die ! ” Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls ; according harps. 

By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ; 
Thick-clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 

0 listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 
From all the air ! ’T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
Is floating in day’s setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable rol^, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears ; — 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful 
eve, 

All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chorda 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 

The dying hear it ; and, as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

Why is it that I linger round this tomb ? 

What holds it ? Dust that cumbered those I 
mourn. 

They shook it off, and laid aside earth’s robes, 
And put on those of light They ’re gone to dwell 
In love, —their God’s and angels’ ! Mutual love. 
That bound them here, no longer needs a speech 
For full communion ; nor sensations strong, 
Within the breast, their prison, strive in vain 
To be set free, and meet their kind in joy. 
Changed to celestials, thoughts that rise in each 
By natures new impart themselves, though silent. 
Each quickening sense, each throb of holy love^ 
Affections sanctified, and the full glow 
Of being; which expand and gladden one. 

By union all mysteriowi, thrill and live 
In both immor^ frames sensation all, 
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And thought, pervading, mingling lenae and 
thought ! 

Ye paii'ed, yet one ! wrapt in a coneciousnesa 
Twofold, yet single, — this is love, this life I 
Why call we, then, the square-built monument, 
The upright column, and the low-laid slab 
Tokens of death, memorials of decay ? 

Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, 

And learn thy proper nature ; for thou seest 
tn these shaped stones and lettered tables figures 
Of life. Then be they to thy soul as those 
Which be who talked on Sinai’s mount with God 
Brought to the old Judeans, — typea are these 
Of thine eternity. 

I thank thee, Father, 

That at this simple grave on which the dawn 
Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath 
No close, thou kindly unto my dark mind 
Hast sent a sacred light, and that away 
From this green hillock, whither I had come 
In sorrow, thou art leading me in joy. 

Richard Henry Dana. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

How calm they sleep beneath the shade 
Who once were weary of the strife, 

And bent, like us, beneath the load 
Of human life ! 

The willow hangs with sheltering grace 
And benediction o’er their sod. 

And Nature, hushed, assures the soul 
They rest in God. 

0 weary hearts, what rest is here. 

From all that curses yonder town ! 

So deep the peace, I almost long 
To lay me down. 

For, oh, it will be blest to sleep. 

Nor dream, nor move, that silent night. 
Till wakened in immortal strength 
And heavenly light 1 

Crammond Kennedy. 


GOD’S-ACRE. 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It is jnst ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 

God’s-Acre t Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 

In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on 
earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the 
sod, 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the held and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

Thk curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

I The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, w^aiidering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

[Hark ! how the holy calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous jmssion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
The grateful earnest of eternal peace.]* 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap, 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefatheis of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing hom. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed* 

For them no more the blazing hearth riiall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children mu to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share* 

* Removed by the autbor fiom the origiut poem. 
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Oft did the hamst to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocuna did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied um or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath f 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ^ 

Perhaps in this neglecied spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial Are ; 
Hands, that the i-od of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless 
breast, 

The little tryant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute, inglorious Miltcm here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltlesB of his country’s blood. 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and min to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious trath to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered 
muse, 

The place of fame and elegy sujiply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This i)leasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonored dead, 
Dost 111 these lines their artless tale relate, 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews aw'ay, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

“ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wTeathes its old, fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And ])ore upon the brook that babbles by. 

“ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 

** One morn I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

Not up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 
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“ The nex^ with dii^jes due in sad array, 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne. 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large ^as his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recom(>en8e as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven (’t was all he wished) 
a fiiend. 

farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Thomas Gray. 


INSCRIPTION ON MELROSE ABBEY. 

The earth goes on the earth glittering in gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold ; 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth — All this is ours. 


THANATOPSIS. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the naiTow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice ; — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 
claim 


Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, sbalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements ; 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, — with 
kings, 

The i)owerful of the earth, — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; the vales 
Stretching in jiensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods ; livers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks. 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured 
round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man ! The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, — yet the dead are there ! 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep,— -the dead reign there alone ! 
So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no fiiend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before,, will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their emplojmients, and shaU 
come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men — 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of yeara, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall, one by one, he gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade; where each shall take 
I His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
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Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to Ids dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE COMMON LOT 

Once, in the flight of ages past. 

There lived a Man ; — and who was he ? 
— Mortal I howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That Man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown : 

His name has perished from the earth, 

This truth survives alone : — 

That joy and grief, and hoj^ and fear. 
Alternate triumphed in his breast : 

His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear ! 

^ Oblivion hides the rest 

The bounding pulse, tiie languid limb. 

The changing spirit’s rise and fall, — 

We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 

He suffered, — but his pangs are o’er ; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled j 
Had friends, — his friends are now no more ; 
And foes, — • his foes are dead. 

He loved, but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

0, she w'as fair, — but naught could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

Ho saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered all that troubles thee ; 

He was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is— -what thou shalt be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
ErewMle his i)ortion, life and light. 

To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race. 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this, — There lived a man. 

Jambs Montcombry. 


FRAGMENTS. 

The Lot op Man. 

Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 

Cuptd and Dtath T. SHIRLEY. 

A worm is in the bud of youth, 

And at the root of age. 

Sfattaas subjoined to a Bill 0/ Mortality, COWPRR. 

The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Must he as low as ours. 

A Funeral Tkouffkt, Book ii. Hymn 63. WATTS. 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell 
king ! 

Rickard It., Act iii Sr. a. SHAKESPEARE 

And though mine arm should conquer twenty 
worlds, 

Thera ’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. 

Old Fortunatus T DE KK I* R 

Eiu;h matin liell, the Baron sailh. 

Knells UK back to a world of death. 

Cknstabel, Part 11 S T. COLERIDGE. 

Sure, 't is a serious thing to die ! • . . 

Nature runs back and shudders at the sight, 
And every life-string bleeds at thought of parting; 
For part they must : body and soul must part ; 
Fond couple 1 linked more close than wedded pair. 

TIu Grave, R. BLAIR. 

While man is growing, life is in decrease ; 

And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. 

Our birth is nothing but our death begun. 

Night Thoughts, Night v Dk E. YOUNG. 

Our days begin with trouble here. 

Our life is but a span, 

And cruel death is always near. 

So frail a thing is man. 

New England Printer. 

leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the North-wind’s breath. 
And stars to set ; — but all. 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 Death > 1 

The Hour of Death, MRb. HPMANS 

The race of yore 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends storey 
Of strange adventuxea happ^ by land or sea. 
How are they blotted the things that be! 

, jAdggfthalMki, 800 m 
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Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 

And some before the speaker. 

School and Schoo(ftU»m, W M, PRABD. 

One, that was a woman, sir ; but, rest her soul, 
she *8 dead. 

Hamltt, Act v. Sc, i. SHAKESPEARE. 

How fast has brother followed brother, 

From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Rxtem^re J^tnen u/on the Death of fames Hogg, 

WORDSWORTH 

The slender debt to nature ’s quickly paid. 
Discharged, perchance, with greater ease than 
made. 

Emblems, Book li. 13. F. QUARLES. 

With mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to appropinque an end. 

Hudtbras, Part L Cant iH BUTLER 

This fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest. 

Hamlet, At/ v. Se. a. SHAKESPEARE 

We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. 

Xtng John, Act iv, Se, a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Early Death. 

Happy they ! 

Thrice fortunate ! who of that fragile mould, 

The precious poixrelain of human clay. 

Break with the firet fall. 

Don fnau. Cant. w. BYRON. 

Hark ! to the hurried question of despair : 
“Where is my child?” an echo answers,— 
“Where?” 

Brule tf Abydos, Cant 11. Byron. 

Oh ! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy. 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears. 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears. 

An over-payment of delight ? 

Curse ofJCehama, Cant, x R. SOUTHEY. 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop ? 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc, 3. Shakespeare. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they. 

On earth that soonest pass away. 

The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 

A Seetu on the Banks of the Hudson, W. C. BRYANT. 

Thy leaf has perished in the green. 

In Memortam, Ixxiv. TENNYSON. 

An untimely grave. 

On the Duke ^Buckingham, T. CARBW. 


Death’s Choice. 

Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. 

Night Thoughts, Night v. DR. E. YOUNG. 

Death aims with fouler spite 
At fairer marks. 

Dwine Poems, F. QUARLES. 

The good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Bum to the socket. 

The Excursion, Book I WORDSWORTH. 

The ripest fruit first falls. 

Richard//,, Act l\. Sc, i, SHAKESPEARE. 


Death-Beds. 

The chamber whei-e the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Night Thoughts, Night \\, DR. E. YOUNGi 

Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
Even wondered at, because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years ; 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more : 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 

(Edipus, Act IV. Sc. I. DRYULN. 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died. 

As one that had been studied in his death. 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed. 

As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Macbeth, Act i. Sc, 4, SHAKESPEARE. 

To die is landing on some silent shore. 

Where billows never break, nor tempests roar ; 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’t is o’er. 

The Dispensary, Cant Hi. S GARTH 

And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 

The Vuion, BUR.^S 

He was exhaled ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew. 

On the Death of a very Young Gentleman, DRYDEN. 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 

The ChrMan Veart XX/V. Sunday t^/ler Trtnify, Xeblb. 
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Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, uiianeled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

Hamkt, Act i. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

A death-bed ’s a detector of the heart : 

Here tired dissimulation drops her mask, 
Through life’s grimace that mistress of the scene ; 
Here real and apparent are the same. 

Night Thoughts, Night W. Dr E. YOUNG. 

The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 

When words are scarce, they *re seldom spent in 
vain ; 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words 
in pain. 

Ruhard //., Aet\LSc i SHAKBSPBARa 


Death and Sleep. 

Death, so called, is a thing that makes men weep, 
And yet a third of life is passed in sleep. 

Do« yuan. Canto xiv BYRON. 

Let no man fear to die ; we love to sleep all, 
And death is but tho sounder sleep. 

HumoroHS LunUnaut. F. BEAUMONl. 

Sleep is a death ; 0 make me try 
3y sleeping what it is to die. 

And as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed. 

Reltgio Medici, Part ii Sec. 12. SiR T. BROWNE. 

Let guilt, or fear, 

Disturb man’s rest, Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifferent in his choice, to sleep or die. 

Cato. Addison. 


Fear of Death. 

I fear to die . . . 

For oh ! it goes against the mind of man 
To be turned out from its wann wonted home, 
Ere yet one I’eiit admits the winter's chill. 

Raywr. JOANNA BAILLIE. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang an gi'eat 
Ah when a giant dies. 

Measure for Measure, Act tli. Sc 1 SHAKl'si'LAKr. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
ynittc Ccftar, Aft l|. Sc, 2 SR akespeare 


Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should 
fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

yuhus Casar, Act 11 Sc 2 SHAKESPEARE. 

Death — Conventional and Natuiial. 
Hark ! from the tombs a doleful sound. 

A Funeral Thought, Book ti. Hymn 63. WATTb 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with humau breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 

Two Voices. Tennyson. 

1 fled, and cried out Death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
From all lier caves, and back resounded Death. 

Paradise Lost, Book 11. MIL FUN. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe. 

Paradise Lost, Book 11. MlLTUN 

Imagination’s fool, and error’s wretch, 

Man makes a death which nature never made ; 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls ; 

And feels a thousand deaths, in fearing one. 

Night Thoughts DR E. YOUNG. 

So inayst thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap. 

Paradi fc Lost, Book xi M I LI ON. 

The Grave. 

Let ’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 

. . . nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of the ban’en earth 
Which serves us paste and ijover to our bones. 
For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

Richard II., Act 11. Si. a. SHAKESPEARE 

The Grave, dread tiling ’ 

Men shiver when thou ’rt named ; Nature, ap- 
palled. 

Shakes off her wonted firmness. 

The Grave R. BLAIR 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave. 

The Seasons Winter. THOMSON. 

Brave Percy, fare thee well ! 
Ill-weaned ambition, how much ait thou shrunk; 
When that this body did contain a spiiit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. 

^enry Vl„ Part /. Act v. Sc, 4. SH AKbSpearE* 
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How lored, how honored once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom b^ot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

'T is all thou art, and all the proud shall be I 

To i/u Mtmory tfan La<fy, POPE. 

The bad man's death is horror ; but the just 
Keeps something of his glory in the dust. 

Castara. W.HabINGTON. 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native l^d. 

Ik Memortam, xviiL TENNYSON. 

Lay her i’ the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! 

Hamlet, Aei v. Sc x. SHAKESPEARE 

Sweets to the sweet ; farewell. 

1 hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s 
wife : 

I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet 
maid, 

And not t’ have strewed thy grave. 

Hamlet, Act v. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn hk j<mt, ! 

Ellen Irwtn. WORDSWORTH. 

The Peace of Death. 

Kest, rest, perturbed spirit ! 

Hamlet, Act t Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE^ 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 

Here grow no damnM grudges; here are no 
storms, 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

Titns Andronwus, Act t. Sc a. SHAKESPEARE. 

He gave his honors to the world again, 

His bless^ part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Henry VIH , Act. Iv Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Better be with the dead, 

Whom we to gain our peace have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison. 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further ! 

Macbeth, Act lU. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Here may the storme-bett vessell safely ryde ; 
This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 

The worlde’s sweet inn from paine and wearisome 
turmoyle. 

^tutat Omau. 


Longing for Death. 

Friend to the wretch whom every friend forsakes, 
1 woo thee. Death ! 

Death. B. PORTBUS. 

Death ! to the happy thou art terrible. 

But how the wretched love to think of thee, 

0 thou true comforter, the friend of all 
Who have no friend beside. 

Joan qfArc R. SOUTHEV. 

0, that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. 

Hamlet, Act I Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

1 hear a voice you cannot hear. 

Which says I must not stay, 

1 see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 

Cohn and Lucy T. TICKELL 

Thank God for Death ! bright thing with dreaiy 
1 name. 

j Benedtcam Domino. SUSAN COOLIDGB. 

I 

1 But an old age serene and bright, 

I And lovely as a Lapland night, 

I Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

X To a Young lady. WORDSWORTH. 

After Death. 

The wisest men are glad to die ; no fear 
Of death can touch a true philosopher. 

Death sets the soul at liberty to fly. 

Continuation qf Lucan. T. May. 

Alas ! for love, if thou art all. 

And naught beyond, 0 Earth ! 

The Graves of a Household. MRS. HemANS. 

’T is not the whole of life to live : 

Nor all of death to die. 

The Issues of L\f€ and Death. J M0N1C0MCR\. 

Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Elegy on Mrs. Killegrew. DR YDLN . 

Mourning. 

’T is better to have loved and lost. 

Than never to have loved at all. 

In Memonam, xxvli. TENNYSON. 

Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves, — not dead, but gone be- 
fore,— 

He gathers round him. 

Human L\fk. 


SPENSER. 


Rogers. 
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I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. 

MacMh, Act iv. Sc. 3* SHAXBSPBARB 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 3. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Praising what is lost 
Makes the remembrance dear. 

All V l^ell that Ends Well. Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe, 
And still adore the hand that gives the blow. 

Verses te hu Frtettd Uftdtr Afitctun. J. POMFRBT. 

He first deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died. 

the Death <(fStr Albert Morton's W\fe. 

Sir H. WoiTON. 

Speak me fair in death. 

Merchant qf Ventce, Act Iv. Sc* 1. SHAKESPEARE. 

Patch grief with proverbs. 

Mudi Ado About Seihtagt AMit, Sb S. SH AKRSPE ARB. 


Poor Jack, farewell 1 
1 could have better spared a better man. 

Henry IV., Part /. Act v. Sc. 4. SHAKBSPBARB. 

So may he rest : hb faults lie gently on him 1 

Henry Vltl. . Act iv. Sc. 8. SHAKBSPBARB. 

The very cypress droops to death — 

Dark tree, still sad when others’ grief is fled. 
The only constant mourner o’er the dead. 

The Giaour BYRON. 

They truly mourn, that mourn without a wit- 
ness. 

Mirsct. R. Baron. 

What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show f 

To the Memory qf an Unfortunate Lady. POPE. 

He mourns the dead who lives as they desire. 

Night Thoughts. Night S. DR. E. YoUNGi 


POEMS OF SORROW 
AND ADVERSITY 





POEMS OF SORROW AND ADVERSITY, 


RETROSPECTION. 

PROM THE PRINCESS “ 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Teai-s from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy autumn fields. 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the under world ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge, — 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love. 

Deep as firat love, and wild with all regret, — 

0 Death in Life, the days that are no moi’e. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 

Break, break, break, 

Ou thy cold gray stones, 0 sea t 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

0 well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play I 

0 well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay I 

And the stately ships go on, 

To the haven under the hill ; 

But 0 for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 


Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy ciags, 0 sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

MOAN, MOAN, YE DYING GALEa 

Moan, moan, ye dying gales t 
The saddest of your tales 
Is not so sad as life ; 

Nor have you e’er began 
A theme so wild as man. 

Or with such sorrow rife. 

Fall, fall, thou withered leaf I 
Autumn sears not like grief. 

Nor kills such lovely flowers ; 

More terrible the storm. 

More mournful the deform, 

When dark misfortune lowers. 

Hush ! hush ! thou trembling lyre, 
Silence, ye vocal choir. 

And thou, mellifluous lute, 

For man soon breathes his last, 

And all his hope is past, 

And all his music mute. 

Then, when the gale is sighing. 

And when the leaves are dying. 

And when the song is o’er, 

0, let us think of those 
Whose lives are lost in woes. 

Whose cup of grief runs o’er. 

Henry Neele. 

HENCE, ALL YE VAIN DELIGHTS. 

FROM "THE NICE VALOUR, *• ACT III SC. 3 

Hence, all ye vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ! 

There ’s naught in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to see ’t 
But only melancholy, 

0, sweetest melancholy ! 
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Welcome, folded arms, and eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that 's fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up without a sound ! 

Fountain-heads and pathless groves. 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley : 
Nothing 's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

John Fletcher. 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. 

FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT." ACT II SC 7 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho ! sing heigh-ho I unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly : 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly ! 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not 
Heigh-ho 1 sing heigh-ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly : 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly ! 

Shakespeare. 


SAD IS OUR YOUTH, FOR IT IS EVER 
GOING. 

Sad is our youth, for it is ever going. 

Crumbling away beneath our very feet ; 

Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing 
In current unperceived, because so fleet ; 

Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sow- 
ing,— 

But tares, self-sown, have overtopped the wheat ; 
Sad are our Joys, for th^ were sweet in blow- 
ingi — 

And still, 0, Btni their dying breath is sweet ; 


And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 
And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 
A nearer good to cure an older ill ; 

And sweet are all things, when we learn to prize 
them. 

Not for their sake, but His who grants them or 
denies them 1 

AUBREY Db Verb. 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Written in the spring: of 1819, when suffering: from physical de* 
pression. the precursor of his death, which happened soon after, 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock 1 had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe- wards had sunk : 
'T is not through envy of thy happy lot. 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-wing^ Dryad of the trees. 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of Summer in full-throated ease. 

0 for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delvM earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 

Dance, and Pi’oven 9 al song, and sunburnt 
mirth ! 

0 for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainkl mouth, — 

That 1 might diink, and leave the world un- 
seen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gi'ay hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies ; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away 1 away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
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Already with thee ( tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon \b on her throne, 
Clueter^ around by all her atany Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 

Save what ftnm heaven is with the breezes 
blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 

i cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmkl darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death. 
Called him soft names in many a musM rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now, more than ever, seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight, with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad, 
In such an ecstasy 1 — 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird 1 
No hungiy generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell, 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 
Adieu I the Fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu t thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hillside ; and now *t is buried deep 
In the next valley-glades ; 

Was it a vision or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : do 1 wake or sleep I 
John kbaVs. 


THE SUN IS WARM, THE SKY IS CLEAR. 

STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION NEAR NAPLES. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent light ; 

The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight, — 

The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods', — 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude's. 

I see the Deep's untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 

1 see the waves upon the shore 
I Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown ; 

1 sit upon the sands alone ; 

I The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, — 

I How sweet, did any heart now share in my 
emotion ! 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health. 

Nor peace within nor calm around. 

Nor that Content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found. 

And walked with inward glory crowned, — 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measure 

Yet now despair itself is mild 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 

1 could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away tlie life of care 
Which 1 have borne, and yet must bear. 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its lost monotony. 

• PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


ROSAUE. 

0, i»0UR upon my soul again 
That sad, unearthly strain 
That seems from other worlds to 'plain ! 
Thus falling, falling &om afar, 

As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropped them &om the skies. 
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No, never came from aught below 
This melody of woe, 

That makes my heart to overflow, 

As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ; that with it brings 
This nameless light — if light it be — 
That veils the world I see. 

For all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres ; 

And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 

0, nothing, sure, the stars beneath. 

Can mould a sadness like to this, — 

So like angelic bliss ! 

So, at that dreamy hour of day, 

, When the last lingering ray 
Stops on the highest cloud to play, — 

So thought the gentle Rosalie 
As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 

Washington allston 


A DOUBTING HEART, 

Where are the swallows fled ? 

Frozen and dead 

Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

0 doubting heart ! 

Far over purple seas 
They wait, in sunny ease, 

The balmy southern breeze 
To bring them to their northern homes once more. 

Why must the flowers die * 

Prisoned they lie 

In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 

0 doubting heart ! 

They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow 
While winter winds shall blow, 

To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 

These many days ; 

Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 

0 doubting heart ! 

The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon, for spring is nigh. 

Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 

Is quenched in night ; 


What sound can break the silence of despair? 
0 doubting heart ! 

The sky is overcast, 

Yet stars shall rise at lost. 

Brighter for darkness past. 

And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 

Adelaide Anns Proctbiu 


OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 

Opt in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me : 

The smiles, the tears, 

Of boyhood’s years, 

The woids of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone, 

Now dimmed and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken. 

Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When 1 remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I *ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled. 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 

Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Ot other days around me. 

Thomas Moore. 


MY SHIP, 

Down to the wharves, as the sun goes down. 
And the daylight's tumult and dust and din 
Are dying away in the busy town, 

1 go to see if my ship comes in. 

I gaze far over the quiet sea, 

Rosy with sunset, like mellow wine. 

Where ships, like lilies, lie tranquilly, 

Many and fair, — but I see not mine. 

1 question the sailors every night 
Who over the bulwarks idly lean, 

Noting the sails as they come in sight, — 

** Have you seen my beautiful ship come in T ** 
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“ Whence does she come ? ” they ask of me ; 

** Who is her master, and what her name ? ” 
And they smile upon me pityingly 
When my answer is ever and ever the same. 

0, mine was a vessel of strength and truth, 

Her sails were white as a young lamVs fleece, 
She sailed long since from the port of Youth, — 
Her master was Love, and her name was Peace. 

And like all beloved and beauteous things, 

She faded in distance and doubt away, — 
With only a tremble of snowy wings 
She floated, swan-like, adown the bay. 

Carrying with her a precious freight, — 

All 1 had gathered by years of pain ; 

A tempting prize to the pirate, Fate, — 

And still 1 watch for her back again ; — 

Watch from the earliest morning light 
Till the pale stars grieve o’er the dying day. 
To catch the gleam of her canvas white 
Among the islands wliich gem the bay. 

But she comes not yet, — she will never come 
To gladden my eyes and my spirit more ; 

And my heart grows hopeless and faint and dumb, 
As T wait and wait on the lonesome shore. 

Knowing that tempest and time and storm 
Have wrecked and shattered my beauteous bark ; 
Rank sea-weeds cover her wasting form. 

And her sails are tattei-ed and stained and dark. 

But the tide comes up, and the tide goes down. 
And the daylight follow’s the night’s eclipse, — 
And still with the sailors, tanned and brown, 

1 wait on the wharves and w’atch the ships. 

And still with a patience that is not hope, 

For vain and empty it long hatli been, 

I sit on the rough shore’s rocky slope, 

And watch to see if my ship comes in. 

Elizabeth Akers Ai len /Vrry). 



AFAR IN THE DESERT. 

Afab in the desert 1 love to lide. 

With the aU^nt Bush-boy alone by my side : 
When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast. 

And, sick of the present, I cling to the past ; 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears. 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 

And shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead, — 


Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon , 
Day-dreams, that departed ere manhood’s noon ; 

I Attachments by fate or falsehood reft ; 
Companions of early days lost or left ; 

And my native land, whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood ; the haunts of my 
prime ; 

All the passions and scenes of that rapturous 
time 

When the feelings were young, and the wdibl 
was new, 

Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ; 
All, all now forsaken, forgotten, foregone ! 

And I, a lone exile remembered of none, 

My high aims abandoned, my good acts undone, 
Aweary of all that is under the sun, — 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger 
may scan, 

I fly to the desert afar from man. 

Afar in the desert 1 love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ! 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 
With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and 
stnfe. 

The proud man’s Down, and the base man’s fear, 
The scomer’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear, 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and 
folly, 

Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my l) 08 om is full, and my thoughts are 
high. 

And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh, — 
0, then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
'Afar in the desert alone to ride ! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, — 
The only law of the Desert Land ! 

Afar iu the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side, 
Away, away from the dwellings of men. 

By the wild deer's haunt, hy the buffalo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hart^beest 
graze, 

And the kudu and eland unhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forest o’erhung with wild 
vine ; 

Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the 
flood, 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at wiU 
III the fen where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 
Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my sid^ 
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O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok's fawn sounds plaintively ; 

And the tirooi'ous quagga's shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight gray ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

With wild hoof scouring the desolate plain ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in ! aste, 
Hieing away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate have scoop 3d their 
nest, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer's view 
In the pathless depths of the parched karroo. 

Afur in the desert 1 love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side. 
Away, away, in the wilderness vast 
Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Corauna or Bechuaii 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan, — 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandoned from famine and 
fear ; 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight bat from the yawning stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisonous tliorns that pierce the foot ; 

And the bitter-melon, for food and drink. 

Is the pilgrim’s fai'e by the salt lake’s brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 

Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount. 

Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount, 

Appears, to refresh the aching eye : 

But the barren earth and the burning sky. 

And th^ blank horizon, round and round. 
Spread, — void of living sight or sound. 

And here, while the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars bum bright in the midnight sky, 
As 1 sit apart by the desert stone. 

Like Ely ah at Hoi'eb’s cave, alone, 

“A still small voice " comes through the wild 
(like a father consoling his fretful child). 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear. 
Saying, — Man is distant, but God is near » 

Thomas Pringle. 


THE WORLD. 

The World ’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a span : 

In his conception wretched, from the womb. 

So to the tomb ; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to fridl mortality shall trust, 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 


Yet whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best ? 

Coui-ts are but only superfleial schools 
To dandle fools : 

The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men : 

And where ’s a city from foul vice so free. 

But may be term'd the worst of all the three ? 

Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

Or pains his head : 

Those that live single, take it for a curse. 

Or do things worse : 

Some would have children: those that have 
them, moan 
Or wish them gone ; 

What is it, then, to have or have no wife. 

But single thraldom, or a double strife ? 

Our own aflection still at home to please 
Is a disease : 

To cross the seas to any foreign soil. 

Peril and toil : 

Wars with their noise aflright us ; when they 
cease. 

We are worse in peace ; — 

What then remains, but that we still should cry 
For being born, or, being born, to die ? 

Francis, lord bacon. 


LOVE NOT. 

Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of clay ’ 
Hope’s gayest wreaths are made of earthly flow- 
ers, — 

Things that are made to fade and fall away 
Ere they have blossomed for a few short hoiire. 

Ijove not ’ 

Love not ’ the thing ye love may change ; 

The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 

The kindly -beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still wanuly beat, yet not be true. 

Love not * 

Love not ! the thing you love may die, — 

May perish from the gay and gladsome earth ; 
The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky. 

Beam o’er its grave, as once upon its birth. 

Love not 1 

Love not ! 0 warning vainly said 
In present hours as in years gone by I 
Love flings a halo round the dear ones’ head, 
Faultless, immortal, till they change or die. 

Love not ’ 

Caroline Elizabeth Sheridan. 
(HON. MRS. Norton.) 
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SAMSON ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

FROM ** SAMSON ACONISTRS.*' 

O LOSS of sight, of thee 1 most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, 0, worse than chains. 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ' 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 
And all her vaiious objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have 
eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me ; 
They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 
Within doora or without, still as a fool, 

In power of othera, never in my own , 

Scarce half 1 seem to live, dead more than half. 
0 dark, dai*k, daik, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day ! 

MILTON, 


FROM PARADISE LOST.” 
eve’s lament. 

BOOK XI 

0 UNEXPECTED Stroke, worse than of death • 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ' these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of tliat day 
That must be mortal to us both ? 0 Howera, 
That never will m other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the fii-st opening bud, and gave ye names * 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your trilK*s, and water from the ambrosial fount ^ 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I jiart, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild « how shall we bi’eathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits * 

EVE TO ADAM. 

BOOK XI. 

With sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied, I fell asleep. But now lead on ; 

In me is no delay ; with thee to go. 

Is to stay here ; without thee here to stay, 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou. 
Who for my wilful crime art banished hence. 
This further consolation, yet secure, 

I carry hence ; though all by me is lost. 

Such favor 1 unworthy am vouchsafed, 

By me the promised Seed shall idl restore. 


THE DEPARTURE FROM PARADISE. 

BOOK XII. 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
liCd them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fieiy arms. 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them 
soon ; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering stejis and 
slow, 

Through Eden took their solitaiy way. 

Milton 


WOLSEY’S FALL. 

FROM “ HBNRY VIII.,** ACT III SC 2 . 

Farewell, a long farawell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hotie ; to-monw blossoms, 
And bears liis blushing honors thick upon him : 
The thud day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And— when he tliinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a lipening — nips his mot, 

And then he falls, as 1 do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladdeis, 
This many sunimera in a sea of glory ; 

But tar beyond niy depth : my high-blown piide 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a lude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 

I feel iny heart new opened. 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors ' 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have : 
And when he falls, he faUs like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

SHAKESPEARli. 


WOLSEY’S ADVICE TO CROMWELL. 

FROM " HENRY VIII ACT III. SC a 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to pky the woman. 

Let *8 dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Crom- 
well ; 

And — when I am forgotten, as 1 shall he, 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
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Of me more must be heard of — say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And Bound^ all the depths and shoals of honor-- 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by *t ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate 
thee : 

Conniption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, 0 
Cromwell ! 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. 

Serve the king ; and — pr’ythee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 't is the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own, 0 Cromwell, Crom- 
well ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 

SMAKESPBARB. 


THE LATE SPRING. 

She stood alone amidst the April fields, — 

Brown, sodden fields, all desolate and bare. 

“The spring is late," she said, “the faithless 
spring. 

That should have come to make the meadows 
fair. 

“Their sweet South left too soon, among the 
trees 

The birds, bewildered, flutter to and fro ; 

For them no green boughs wait, — their memories 

Of last year’s April had deceived them so.” 

She watched the homeless birds, the blow, sad 
spring. 

The barren fields, and shivering, naked trees. 

“ Thus God has dealt with me, ^ child," she 
said ; 

“I wait my spring-time, and am cold like 
these. 

“To them will come the fulness of their time ; 

Their spring, though late, will make the mead- 
ows fair ; 

Shall I, who wait like them, like them be blessed ? 

I am his own, ~ doth not my Father care ? ” 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


A LAMENT. 

0 WORLD ! 0 Life ! 0 Time ! 

On whose last steps I climb. 

Trembling at that where I had stood before * 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more, — 0 nevermore 1 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more, —0 nevermore ! 

Percy Bysshb shbllby. 


“WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN DO BUT 
DIE?" 

Spring it is cheery. 

Winter is dreary. 

Green leaves haUg, but the brown must fly 
When he 's forsaken. 

Withered and shaken, 

What can an old man do but die ? 

Love will not clip him. 

Maids will not lip him, 

Maud and Marian pass him by; 

Youth it is sunny. 

Age has no honey, — 

What can an old man do but die ? 

June it was jolly, 

0 for its folly ! 

A dancing leg and a laughing eye ! 

Youth may be silly. 

Wisdom is chilly, — 

What can an old man do but die ? 

Friends they are scanty, 

Beggara are plenty. 

If he ha.s followers, 1 know why ; 

Gold 's in his clutches 
(Buying him crutches !) — 

What can an old man do but die ? 

THOMAb Hood. 


PERISHED. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOVU. 

Wave after wave of greenness rolling down 
From mountain top to base^ a whispering sea 
Of affluent letfsi throogh which the viewless 
breeze 

Murmnn mysteriously. 


There is such power even in smallest things 
To bring the dear past back; a flower’s tint, 
A snatch of some old song, the fleeting glint 
Of sunbeams on the wave — each vivid brings 



The lost days up, as from the idle strings 
Of wind-harp sad a breeze evokes the hint 
Of antique tunes. A glove which keeps imprint 
Of a loved hand the heart with torture wrings 

By memory of a clasp meant more than speech; 

A face seen in the crowd with curve of cheek 
Or sweep of eyelash our woe’s core can reach. 


How strong is love to yearn, and yet how weak 
To strive with fate: the lesson all things teach. 
As of the past in myriad ways they speak. 


Arlo Bates. 



LIFE. 


Life, like a romping school-boy full of glee, 

Doth bear us on his shoulders for a time- 
There is no path too steep for him to climo, 

With strong lithe limbs, as agile and as free 
As some young roe, he speeds by vale and sea, 

By flowery mead, by mountain-peak sublime, 

And all the world seems motion set to rhyme. 

Till, tired out, he cries, “Now carry me!" 

In vain we murmur. “Come," Life says, “Fair play,*' 
And seizes on us. God! He goads us so. 

He does not let us sit down all the day. 

At each new step we feel the burden grow, 

Till our bent backs seem breaking as we go. 

Watching for Death to meet us on the way. 


Ella Wheelf.r Wilcox. 
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And towering up amid the lesser throng, 

A giant oak, so desolately grand, 

Stretches its gray imploring arms to heaven 
In agonized demand. 

Smitten by lightning from a summer sky. 

Or bearing in its heart a slow decay, 

What matter, since inexorable fate 
Is pitiless to slay. 

Ah, wayward soul, hedged in and clothed about. 
Doth not thy life’s lost hope lift up its head, 
And, dwarfing present joys, proclaim aloud, — 

“ Look on me, I am dead! ’* 

Mary Louise Riitfr. 


THE LAST LEAF. 

I SAW him once before, 

As he passed by the door ; 

And again 

The |»avenicnt-stoneb resound 
As he t(>ttci*s oVr the ground 
With his canc. 

They siiy that in his prune, 

Ei*e the [iruiung- knife of time 
Cut him down. 

Not a better man was found 
By the cnei on his round 
ThiougJi the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 
And lie looks at all he meets 
So loiiorn , 

And he shakes his ieeble head, 
That it seems us if he said, 

“They are gone.” 

The mossy niuibles I’est 
On the Ups that he has jiressed 
In their bloom ; 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a yeai 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said — 

Poor old lady ’ she is ilead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests ujk)!! his chin 
Like a staff ; 

And a crook is in his Ijack, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


1 know it is a sin 
Foi me to sit and grin 
At him here, 

But the old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches, — and all that. 

Are so qiieei ! 

And if 1 should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring. 

Let them smile, as 1 do now, 

At the old forsaken hough 
Where I cling. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THE APPROACH OF AGE. 

FROM " TALES OF THF HALL.* 

Six years had passed, and forty ere the six, 
When Tune began to play his usual tncks : 

The locks once comely in a virgin’s .sight, 

Locka of pine brown, displayed the encroaching 
white ; 

The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And Time’s strong pressure to subdue the man. 

I rede or walked ns 1 was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit waA no more ; 

A moderate i>acc would now my body heat, 

A walk ol model ate length distress my feet. 

1 .showed my sti anger guest those hills sublime. 
But said, “The view is poor, we need not climb ’* 
At a friend’s mansion 1 began to dread 
The cold neat parlor and the gay glazed bed ; 

At home 1 felt a more decided taste, 

And must have all things in niy order placed. 

T reased to hunt ; my horses ])leased me less, — 
My dinnei more ; I learned to play at chess 
I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
AVas disappointed that 1 did not shoot. 

My morning walk.s I now could l*ear to lose, 

.And blesised the shower that gave me not to 
choose. 

In fact, I felt a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand, were gone; 
Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new (h.slike to forms and fashions new. 

1 loved my trees iii oi der to disfiose ; 

I numbered peacnes, looked how stocks arose ; 
Told the same story oft, — in short, began to prose, 
George Ckaebe. 

OLD. 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone, 

Sat a hoary pilgiim, sadly musing ; 

Oft I marked him sitting there alone. 

All the landscape, like a page, perusing ; 
Poor, unknown, 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone. 
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Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-brimmed hat ; 

Coat as ancient as the form ’t was folding ; 
Silver buttons, queue, and crimped cravat ; 
Oaken staff his feeble hand upholding ; 

There he sat ! 

Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-brimmed hat. 

Seemed it pitiful he should sit there, 

No one sympathizing, no one heeding, 

None to love him for his thin gray hair, 

And the furrows all so mutely pleading 
Age aqd care : 

Seemed it pitiful he should sit thei'e. 

It was summer, and we went to school. 

Dapper coontiy lads and little maidens ; 
Taught the motto of the ** Dunce’s Stool,” — 

Its grave import still my fancy ladens, — 

“ Here 's a fool ! ” 

It was summer, and we went to school. 

When the stranger seemed to mark our play, 
Soma of us were joyous, some sad-hearted, 

1 remember well, too well, that day ! 

Oftentimes the tears unbidden started. 

Would not stay 

When the stranger seemed to mark our play. 

One sweet spirit broke the silent spell, 

0, to me her name was always Heaven ! 

She besought him all his grief to tell, 

(I was then thirteen, and she eleven, ) 

Isabel ! 

One sweet spirit broke the silent spell. 

Angel,” said he sadly, am old ; 

Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow ; 

Yet, why I sit here thou shalt be told.” 

Then his eye betrayed a pearl of sorrow, 

Down it rolled ! 

** Angel,” said he sadly, ** 1 am old. 

** 1 have tottered here to look once more 
On the pleasant scene where 1 delighted 
In the careless, happy days of yore. 

Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core : 

I have tottered here to look once more. 

“ All the picture now to me how dear ! 

E*en this gray old rock where I am seated. 

Is a jewel worth my journey here ; 

Ah that such a scene must be completed 
With a tear ! 

All the picture now to me how dear ! 

“Old stone school-house ! it is still the same ; 

There ’s the very step I so oft mounted ; 

There 's the window crying in its ftame. 

And the notches that I out and counted 


For the game. . 

Old stone school-house, it is still the same. 

“ In the cottage yonder I was bora ; 

Long my happy home, that humble dwelling ; 

There the tields of clover, wheat, and com ; 
There the spring with limpid nectar swelling ; 
Ah, forlorn 1 

In the cottage yonder I was bora. 

“ Those two gateway sycamores you see 
Then were planted just so far asunder 

That long well-pole from the path to free, 

And the wagon to pass safely under ; 

Ninety- three ! 

Those two gateway sycamores you see. 

“ There *s the orchard where we used to climb 
When my mates and I were boys together, 

Thinking nothing of the flight of time, 

Fearing naught but work and rainy weather ; 
Past its prime ! 

There *s the orchard where we used to climb. 

“ There the rude, three-cornered chestnut-rails, 
Round the pasture where the flocks were graz- 
ing, 

Where, so sly, I used to watch for quails 
In the crops of buckwheat we were raising ; 
Traps and trails ! 

There the lude, three-cornered chestnut-rails. 

“ There 's the mill that ground our yellow groin , 
Pond and river still serenely flowing ; 

Cot there nestling in the shaded lane, 

Where the lily of my heart was blowing, — 
Mary Jane ! 

There’s the mill that ground our yellow grain. 

“ There ’s the gate on which I used to swing, 
Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red 
stable ; 

But alas ! no more the morn shall bring 
That dear group around my father’s table ; 
Taken wing ! 

There 's the gate on which I used to swing. 

“ I am fleeing, — all 1 loved have fled. 

Yon green meadow was our place for playing ; 

That old tree can tell of sweet things said 
When around it Jane and I were straying ; 

She is dead t 

I am fleeing, — all I loved have fled. 

“Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky. 

Tracing silently life’s changeful story. 

So familiar to my dim old eye. 

Points me to seven that are now in glory 
There on high ! 

Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky. 
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“ Oft the aisle of that old church we trod, 
Guided thither by an angel mother ; 

Now she sleeps beneath its sacred sod ; 

Sira and sisters, and my little brother, 

Gone to God ! 

Oft the aisle of that old church we trod. 

** There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways ; 

Bless the holy lesson ! but, ah, never 
Shall 1 hear again those songs of praise, 

Those sweet voices silent now forever ! 
Peaceful days ! 

There 1 heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways. 

“ There my Mary blest me with her hand 
When our souls drank in the nuptial blessing, 
£ro she hastened to the spirit-land, 

Yonder turf her gentle bosom pressing ; 
Broken band < 

There my Mary bleat me with her hand. 

“I have come to see that grave once more, 

And the sacred place where we delighted, 
Where wc worahipped, in the days of yora, 

Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core ’ 

I have come to see that grave once more 

“Angel,” said he sadly, “ I am old ; 

Earthly hojie no longer hath a morrow, 

Now, why 1 sit heie thou hast been told.” 

In his eye another pearl of sonow, 

Down it rolled ! 

“ Angel,” said he sadly, “ I am old ” 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone, 

Sat the hoary ]»ilgiim, sadly musing ; 

Still I marked him sitting there alone. 

All the landscape, like a page, perusing ; 

Poor, unknown ! 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone. 

Ralph Hoyt. ^ 


HOME, WOUNDED. 

Wheel me into the sunshine. 

Wheel me into the shadow, 

There must be leaves on the woodbine. 

Is the king-cup crowned in the meadow ? 

Wheel me down to the meadow, 

Down to the little river. 

In sun or in shadow 
1 shall not dazzle or shiver, 

I shall be happy anywhere. 

Every breath of the morning air 
Mfidees me throb and quiver. 


Stay wherever you will, 

By the mount or under the hill, 

Or down by the little river : 

Stay as long as you please, 

Give me only a bud from the trees, 

Or a blade of grass in morning dew, 

Or a cloudy violet clearing to blue, 

I could look on it forever. 

Wheel, wheel through the sunshine. 

Wheel, wheel through the shadow ; 

There must be odora round the pine, 

There must be balm of breathing kine, 
Somewhere down in the meadow. 

Must I choose Then anchor me there 
Beyond the beckoning poplars, where 
The larch is snooding her dowery hair 
With wreaths of morning shadow. 

Among the thickest hazels of the brake 
Peichance some nightingale doth shake 
His feathers, and the air is full of song ; 

In those old days when I was young and strong, 
He used to sing on yonder garden tree, 

Beside the nursery. 

Ah, I remember how I loved to wake, 

And hncl him singing on the self-same bough 
(I know It even now) 

Wheie, since the Hit of bat, 

111 ceaseless voice he sat, 

Trying the spring night ovo’, like a tune, 
*fteneath the vernal moon ; 

And while 1 listed long, 

Day rose, and still he sang, 

And all his stanchless song, 

As something falling unaware. 

Fell out of the tall trees he sang among. 

Fell ringing down the ringing morn, and rang, — 
Rang like a golden jewel down a golden stair. 

My soul lies out like a basking hound, — 

A hound that dreams and dozes ; 

Along my life my length I lay, 

I fill to-morrow and yesterday, ' 

I am warm with the suns that have long since 
set, 

I am warm with the summers that are not yet, 
And like one who dreams and dozes 
Softly afloat on a sunny sea, 

Two worlds are whispering over me, 

And there blows a wind of roses 
From the backward shore to the shore before. 
From the shore before to the backward shore, 
And like two clouds that meet and pour 
Each through each, till core in core 
A single self reposes, 

The nevermore with the evermore 
Above me mingles and closes ; 
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As my soul lies out like the basking hound, 
And wherever it lies seems happy ground, 
And when, awakened by some sweet sound, 

A dreamy eye uncloses, 

I see a blooming world around. 

And I lie amid piimi-oses, — 

Years of sweet primroses, 

Springs of fresh primroses, 

Springs to be, and springs for me 
Of distant dim primroses. 

0, to lie a-di'eam, a-dream. 

To feel 1 may dream and to know you deem 
My work is done forever, 

And the palpitating fever. 

That gains and loses, loses and gains, 

And beats the hurrying blood on the brunt of a 
thousand pains, 

Cooled at once by that blood-let 
Upon the parapet ; 

\nd all the tedious tasked toil of the difficult 
long endeavor 

Solved and quit by no more fine 
Than these limbs of mine. 

Spanned and measured once for all 
By that right-hand I lost, 

Bought up at so light a cost 
As one bloody fall 
On the soldier’s bed, 

And three days on the ruined wall 
Among the thirstless dead. 

0, to think my name is crost 
From duty’s muster-roll ; 

That I may slumber though the clarion coll, 
And live the joy of an embodied soul 
Free as a libemted ghost. 

0, to feel a life of deed 

Was emptied out to feed 

That fire of pain that burned so brief awhile, — 

That fire from which I come, as the dead come 

Forth from the irreparable tomb. 

Or as a martyr on his funeral pile 
Heaps up the buideiis other men do bear 
Through years of segi'egated care, 

And takes the total load 
Upon his shoulders brood, 

And steps from earth to God. 

0, to think, through good or ill. 

Whatever I am you ’ll love me still ; 

0, to think, though dull I be, 

You that are so grand and free. 

You that are so bright and gay, 

Will pause to hear me when I will, 

As tliough my head were gay ; 

A single self reposefv 


The nevermore with the evermore 
Above me mingles and closes ; 

As my soul lies out like the basking hound, 
And wherever it lies seems happy ground, 
And when, awakened by some sweet sound, 
A dreamy eye uncloses, 

I see a blooming world around, 

And 1 lie amid primroses, — 

Yeare of sweet primroses. 

Springs of frosh primroses, 

Springs to be, and springs for me 
Of distant dim primroses. 

0, to lie a-dream, a-dream. 

To feel I may dream and to know you deem 
My work is done forever, 

And the palpitating fever, 

Tliat gains and loses, loses and gains. 

And she. 

Perhaps, 0 even she 

May look as she looked when I knew her 
In those old days of childish sooth, 

Ere my boyhood dared to woo her. 

I will not seek nor sue her. 

For I hn neither fonder nor truer 

Thau when she slighted my lovelorn youth, 

My giftless, graceless, guinealess truth, 

And I only lived to rue her. 

But I ’ll never love another. 

And, in spite of her lovers and lands, 

She shall love me yet, my brother ’ 

As a child that holds by his mother. 

While his mother speaks his praises. 

Holds with eager hands. 

And ruddy and silent stands 
In the ruddy and silent daisies. 

And hears her bless her boy, 

And lifts a wondering joy. 

So I ’ll not seek nor sue her, 

But I ’ll leave my glory to woo her. 

And I ’ll stand like a child beside. 

And from behind the purple pride 
1 ’ll lift my eyes unto her. 

And 1 shall not be denied. 

And you will love her, brother dear, 

And perhaps next year you ’ll bring me here 
All through the balmy April tide. 

And she will trip like spring by my side, 
And be all the birds to my ear. 

And here all three we '11 sit in the sun. 

And see the Apiils one by one, 

Primrosed Apiils on and on. 

Till the fioating prospect closes 
In golden glimmei's that rise and rise. 

And perhaps are gleams of Paradise, 

And perhaps too far for moiial eyes. 
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New spria 4 j;s of fi'esh piini roses, 

Springs of eartli’s primroses, 

Springs to be, and springs tor me 
Of distant dim primroses. 

Sidney Dobell. 


FAREWELL, IdFE. 

WRITTEN DURINO SlLKNLSS APRIL, 1845 

Fareweli-, life ’ my senses swim, 

And the world is growing dim , 
Thronging shadows ( loud the light, 

Like the atlvent of tlu* night, 

Colder, colder, coldci still. 

Upward steals a vapoi i hill , 

Strong the earthy odor grows, — 

1 smell the mould above the rose ! 

Welcome, life ' the spint strives ’ 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 

( loudy feai’s and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn, — 

O’er the earth there conies a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume foi vapor cold, — 

I smell the rose above tli - mould ' 

1 HOMAb Hood 


THE MAY QUEEN. 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear ; 

To-rnon’ow ’ll be the happiest time of all the glad 
new-yeai , — 

Of all the glad new-ycar, mother, the madilest, 
merriest day ; 

For I ’m to be (^Inceii o’ the May, mother, I ’m to 
be (,)necn o’ the May. 

There’s main a hlack, black eye, they s.iy, hut 
none so bright as mine , 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and 
(toline ; 

Hut none so fair as little Alice in all the land, 
they say : 

So I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

1 sleep so sound all mght, mother, that 1 sludl 
never wake. 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins 
to break , 

Hut 1 must gather knots of Howers and buds, 
and garlands gay ; 

For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I 'm to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


As 1 came up the valley, whom think ye should 
I see 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the 
hazel-tree ? 

He thought of that shai*p look, mothei, I gave 
him yesteiday, — 

Hut I ’ill to be Queen o’ the May, inothei, I 'in to 
1)6 Queen o’ the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mothei, tui I was all 
111 white ; 

And 1 mil by him without speaking, like Hash 
of llgllt. 

They call me la uel-heai'ted, but I care not what 
they say, 

For I ’in to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

They say he’s dying all foi love, - but that can 
never be ; 

They say his heart is breaking, inuther, — what 
is that to me f 

Theie’s many a bolder lad’ll woo me any sum- 
mer day ; 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I 'm to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the 
green, 

And you ’ll be theie, too, mother, to see me made 
the Queen , 

For the shephenl lads on eveiy side 'll come from 
far away ; 

And I ’ill to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 1 ’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

The honeysuckle round the |K)iih has woven its 

I wavy bowers, 

I And by the meadow-trenches blow the faiut sweet 

! cuckoo-Howci s , 

' And the wild marsh -marigold shines like lire in 
.swamps and hollows gray , 

' And I ’ill to l)e Queen o’ the May, mother, I ’m to 

I be Queen o’ the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, mioii the 
meadow-grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten 
as they pass ; 

Tliero will not be a drop of lain the whole of the 
livelong day ; 

And I ’ill to he Queen o’ the Ma>, mother, I ’m to 
lie (,)iieen o’ the May. 

All tlie valley, motlier, ’ll he fresh and green and 
still, 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the 
hill, 
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And the riviilet in the flowery dale ’ll menily 
glance and play, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I'm to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me 
early, mother dear ; 

To-morrow ’ll be the happiest time of all the glad 
new-year ; 

To-morrow ’ll be of all the year the maddest, 
merriest day, 

For I ’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

new-year’s eve. 

If you ’re waking, call me early, call me early, 
mother dear. 

For I would see the sun lise upon the glad new- 
year. 

It is the last new-year that I shall ever see, — 

Then you may lay me low i’ the mould, and think 
no more of me. 

To-night I saw the sun set, he set and left | 
behind I 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my 
peace of mind ; 

And the new-year ’s coming up, mother ; but I 
shall never see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon 
the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers ; we had 
a merry day, — 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made 
me Queen of May ; 

And we danced about the May-pole and in the 
hazel copse, 

Till Charles’s Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops. 

There ’s not a flower on all the hills, — the frost 
is on the pane ; 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come 
again. 

1 wish ^e snow would melt and the sun come 
out on high, — 

1 long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

^e building rook ’ll caw from the windy tall 
elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow 
lea, 

And the swallow ’ll come back again with sum- 
mer o’er the wave, 

But I shall lie alone, modier, within tim mould* 
ering grave. 


Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave 
of mine, 

In the early, early morning the summer sun 'll 
shine, 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon 
the hill, — 

When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the 
world is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath 
the waning light 

You ’ll never see me more in the long gray fields 
at night ; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs 
blow cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the 
bulrush in the pool. 

You '11 bury me, my mother, just beneath the 
hawthorn shade. 

And you 'll come sometimes and see me where I 
am lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother ; I shall hear you 
when you pass, 

With your feet altove my head in the long and 
pleasant gross. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you ’ll for 
give me now ; 

You 'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek 
and brow ; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief 
be ^d ; 

You should not fret for me, mother— you have 
another child. 

If I can, 1 ’ll come again, mother, from ont my 
resting-place ; 

Though you ’ll not see me, mother, I shall look 
upon your face ; 

Though 1 cannot speak a word, I shall hearken 
what you say. 

And be often, often with you when you think 
I ’m far away. 

Good night ! good night ! when I have said good 
night forevermore. 

And you see me carried out from the threshold 
of the door, 

Don ’t let Effie come to see me till my grave he 
growing gi*een, — 

She ’ll be a better child to you than ever 1 have 
been. 

She’ll find my garden tools upon the granaiy 
floor. 

Let her take ’em — they are hers ; I shall never 
garden more. 
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But tdl her, when I *m gone, to train the rose- 
bush tliat I set 

About the parlor window and the box of migno- 
nette. 

Good night, sweet mother ! Call me before the 
day is bom. 

All night 1 lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 

Rut I would see the sun rise upon the glad new- 
year, — 

So, if you 'le waking, call me, coll me early, 
mother dear. 

CONCLUSION. 

1 THOUGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I 
am ; 

And in the fields all round 1 hear the bleating of 
the lamb. 

How sadly, 1 remember, rose the morning of the 
year ! 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the 
violet 's here. 

0, sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath 
the skies ; 

And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to me that 
cannot lise ; 

And sweet is all the land about, and all the 
flowers that blow ; 

And sweeter far is death than life, to me that 
long to go. 

It seemed so hard at first, mother, to leave the 
blessed sun, 

And now it seems as hard to stay ; and yet, His 
will be done • 

But still I think it can't be long before I find 
ralease ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, has told me 
words of peace. 

0, blessings on his kindly voice, and on his 
silver hair ! 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he 
meet me there ! 

0, blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver 
head ! 

A thousand times 1 blest him, as he knelt beside 
my bed. 

He taught me all the mercy, for he showed me 
all the sin ; 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, tliere 's 
One will let me in. 

Nor would 1 now be well, mother, again, if that 
could be ; 

For myidesire ii but to pass to Him that died 


1 did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the 
death-watch beat, — • 

There come a sweeter token when the night and 
morning meet ; 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your 
hand in mmo. 

And Eifie on the other side, and 1 will tell the 
sign. 

All in the wild March-mormng 1 heard the 
angels call, — 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark 
was over all ; 

The trees began to whisjier, and the wind began 
to roll, 

And in the wild March-morning I heard them 
call my soul. 

I For, lying broad awake, I thought of you and 

I Eftie dear ; 

I I saw you sitting in the house, and 1 no longer 

here ; 

With all my strength I prayed for both, — and 
so 1 felt resigned, 

And up the valley came a swell of music on tlic 
wind. 

h thought that it was fancy, and I listened in my 
bed ; 

And then did something speak to me, — I know 
not what was said ; 

For great delight and shuddering took hold of all 
my mind. 

And up the valley came again the music on the 
wind. 

But you were sleeping ; and I said, “ It *s not 
for them, — it ’s mine ; ” 

And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it 
for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the 
window-bars ; 

Then seemed to go right up to heaven and die 
among the stars. 

So now I think my time is near ; I trust it is. 

I know 

The blessed music went that way my soul will 
have to go. 

And for myself, indeed, 1 care not if I go to- 
day ; 

But Effie, you must comfort her wlien 1 am past 
away. 

And say to Robin a kind word, and tell him not 
to fret ; 

There 's many a worthier than I, would make 
him happy yet 
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If I had lived — I cannot tell ~ I might have 
been his wife ; 

But all these things have (teased to be, with my 
desire of Hie. 

0, look ’ the sun Ijegins to rise > the heavens are 
in a glow ; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them 
I know. 

And there 1 move no longer now, and there his 
light may shine, — 

Wild flowei’h 111 the valley for other hands than 
mine. 

0, sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere 
this day is done 

The voice that now is speaking may be beyond 
the sun, — 

Forever and forever with those just souls and 
true, - 

And what r. life, that we should moan? why 
make we sucli ado ? 

Forever and forever, all in a blesseii home, 

And there to wait a little while till you and KflTie 
come, — 

To lie within the light of God, as 1 lie upon your 
breast, — 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and tUc 
weary are at rest. 

Alfrfd Tpnnyson 


THE FEMALE CONVICT, 

She shrank from all, and her silent mood 
Made her wish only for solitude . 

Her eye sought the ground, as it could not brook, 
For innermost shame, on another’s to look , 

And the cheerings of comfort fell on liei ear 
Like deadliest words, that were curses to hear ’ — 
She still was young, and she had been fair ; 

But weather-stains, hunger, toil, and care, 

That frost and fever that wear the heart, 

Had made the colors of youth depart 
From the sallow cheek, save over it came 
The burning flush of the spirit’s shame. 

They wei-e sailing over the salt sea-foam, 

Far from her country, far from her home ; 

And all she had left for her friends to keep 
Was a name to hide and a memory to weep ' 

And her future held forth but the felon's lot, - - 
To live forsaken, to die forgot ! 

She could not weep, and she could not pray, 

But she wasted and withered from day to day, 
Till you might have counted each sunken vein. 
When her wrist was prest by the iron chain ; 
And sometimes I thought her laige dark eye 
Had the glisten of iijd insanity. 


She called me once to her sleeping- place, 

A stiunge, wild look was upon her face, 

Her eye flashed over her cheek si^ white, 

Like a gnivestone seen in the jiale moonlight, 
And she spoke in a low, unearthly tone, — 

The fluund from mine ear hath never gone ! — 

“ I had last night the loveliest dream : 

My own land !>hone in the summer beam, 

I saw the fields of the golden grain, 

I heard the reaper s haiwest strain ; 

Theie stood on the hills tlie green pine-tree, 

Anil the thrush and the lark sang meriil) . 

A long and a weary way I had come ; 

But I stopped, raethought, by mine own sweet 
home. 

1 stood by the liearth, and my father sat there, 
With pale, thin face, and snow-white haii ' 

The Bible lay open upon his knee, 

But he closed the book to welcome me. 

He led me next whete my mother lay. 

And together we knelt by her grave to pray, 

And heard a hymn it wa.s heaven to bear, 

For it echoed one to my young days dear 
This dream has waked ieelings long, long since 
fled, 

And hopes which I deemed in ray heart uere 
dead • 

— We have not spoken, but still I have hung 
On the Northern accents that dwell on thy 
tongue. 

To me they are music, to me they recall 
The things long hidden by Memory’s pall * 

Take this long curl of yellow hair, 

And give it my father, and tell him my prayer, 
My dying prayer, was for him.” .... 

Next day 

Upon the deck a coffin lay ; 

They raised it uj), and like a dirge 
The heavy gale swept over the surge ; 

The corpse was cast to the wind and wave, — 
The convict has found in the green sea a grave. 

I.rrn fa Elizabeth Landon 


THE DREAMER. 

FROM •• FORMS BY A SEAMSTRESS. 

Not in the laughing bowers, 

Where by green swinging elms a pleasant shade 
At summer’s noon is made, 

And where swift-footed houra 
Steal the rich breath of enamored flowers, 
Dream 1. Nor wdiere the golden glories be, 

At sunset, laving o’er the flowing sea ; 

And to pure eyes the faculty is given 

To trace a smooth ascent from ^rth to Heaven 1 
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Not on a couch of ease, 

With all the appliances of joy at hand, — 

Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command 
Viands that might a godlike palate jilease, 
And music’s soul-creative ecstesies. 

Dream I. Nor gloating o’er a wide estate, 

Till the full, self-complacent heart elate, 

Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth. 

Sighs for an immortality on Earth ’ 


I Leaping late and early, 

I Till under their bite and their tread, 

; ' The swedes, and the wheat, and the barley 
i Lay cankered, and trampled, and dead. 

A poacher’s widow sat sighing 
I On the side of the white chalk bank, 

I Where, under the gloomy fir-woods. 

One spot in the lea throve lank. 


But where the incessant din i 

Of iron hands, and roar of brazen thiuats, ' 
Join their uiimingled notes, 

While the long summer day is pouring in, | 
Till day is gone, and darkness doth begin. 
Dream I, — as in the comer where 1 lie. 

On wintry nights, just covered from the sky ! — 
Such is my fate, — and, barren though it seem, [ 
Yet, thou blind, soulless scoraer, yet I dream ! j 

I 

And yet I dream, — 

Dream what, were men more just, I might have 
been ; 

How strong, how fair, how kindly and serene, ! 

Glowing of heart, and glorious of mien , ' 

The conscious crown to Nature’s blissful scene, [ 
In just and equal brotherhood to glean, ' 

With all mankind, oxhaustless pleasure keen, — | 
Such is my dream ' 

And yet I dream, - 

1, the despised of fortune, lift mine eyes, 

Bright witli the lustre of integrity, 

In unapiK?aling wretchedness, on high, 

And the last rage of Destiny defy ; 

Resolved alone to live, — alone to die, 

Nor swell the tide of human misery ’ 

And yet 1 dream, — 

Dream of a sleep where dreams no more shall 
come, 

My last, my first, my only welcome home < 

Rest, unbeheld since Life’s lieginning shige, 

Sole remnant of ray glorious heritage, 

I Inalienable, 1 shall find thee yet, 

And in thy soft embrace the past forget ! 

Thus do I dream ! 

Anonymous. 


A ROUGH RHYME ON A ROUGH 
MATTER. 

IHB ENGLISH GAME LAWS 

The merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 

Whei-e the clover and com lay sleeping, 
Under the moonlight still. 


She watched a long tuft ot clover. 

Where rabbit or hare never ran, 

For its black sour haulm covered over 
The blood ol a murdered man. 

She thought of the dark plantation, 

And the hares, and her husband’s blood, 

And the voice of her indignation 
Rose up to the throne of God : 

“ 1 am long post wailing and whining, 

I have wept too much in my life : 

I ’ve had twenty years of pining 
As an English laborer’s wife. 

“A laborer in (Jiristian England, 

Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 

And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin's, 

For a few moie brace ol game. 

“There’s blood on youi new foreign shrubs, 
.squire, 

There 's blood on your pointer’s feet ; 

There ’s blood on the game you sell, squire, 

And there ’s blood on tlie game you eat, 

“You have sold the laboring man, squire, 

Both body and soul to shame. 

To pay for your seat in the House, squire, 

And to pay for the feed of your game. 

“You made him a poacher yonreelf, squire. 
When you ’d give neither work nor meat, 

And your barley-fed liares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet ; 

“ When, packed in one reeking cliaiiiber, 

Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay ; 
While the rain pattered in on the rotten bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day ; 

“ When we lay in the burning fever, 

On the mud of tlie cold clay floor, 

Till you parted us all for three months, squii'e, 
At the cursM workhouse door. 

“We quarrelled like bmtes, and who wonders f 
Wliat self- respect could wc keep, 

Woree housed than your hacks and your pointei's, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep ? 
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** Our daughters, with base-born babies, 

Have wandered away in their shame ; 

If your misses hod slept, squii’e, where they did, 
Your misses might do the same. 

« Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking, 
With handfub of coals and rice, 

Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price ? 

You may tire of the jail and the workhouse. 
And take to allotments and schools, 

But you Ve run up a debt that will never 
Be repaid us by penny-club rules. 

** In the season of shame and sadness, 

In the dark and dreary day, 

When scrofula, gout, and madness 
Are eating your race away ; 

“ When to kennels and liveried varlets 
You have cast your daughters’ bread, 

And, worn out with liquor and harlots, 

Your heir at your feet lies dead ; 

“When your youngest, the mealy-mouthed 
recW, 

Lets your soul rot asleep to the grave, 

You will find in your God the protector 
Of the freeman you fancied your slave.” 

She looked at the tuft of clover, 

And wept till her heart grew light ; 

And at last, when her passion was over, 

Went wandering into the night. 

But the merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the uplands still. 

Where the clover and com lay sleeping 
On the side of the white chalk hill. 

Charles Kingsley. 

— I — 

MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN.* 

A DIRGE 

When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One evening, as I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

1 spied a man whose aged step 
Seemed weaiy, worn with care ; 

His face was furrowed o’er with years. 

And hoary was his hair. 

* Gttbert Burmt, tb6 brother of the poet, says { " He ( Burns) used 
to aemark to nie that he could not conceive a more mortifyini; 
picture of human life than a man acekinf^ work In castinf^^ about 
in his mind how this sentiment might be brought forward, the elegy, 
ifan sMar made to tnattm, was composed * 


“ Young stranger, whither wanderest thou ? ” 
Began the reverend sage ; 

“ Does thirat of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasures rage ? 

Or haply, })rest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, witli me, to mourn 
The miseries of man ! 

“ The sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Outspreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labor to support 
A haughty loidling’s pride, -- 
1 *ve seen yon weary winter sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And every time has added proofs 
That man was made to mourn. 

“ 0 man, while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 

Misspending all thy precious hours 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 

Alternate follies take the sway : 

Licentious passion^ burn ; 

Which tenfold force gives Nature’s law. 

That man was made to mourn. 

“ Look not alone on you thfuh prime, 

Or manhood’s active might ; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his nght ; 

But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and soirows worn, 

Then age and want, 0 ill -matched pair ! 
Show man was made to mourn. 

“ A few seem favorites of fate, 

In pleasure’s lap carest ; 

Yet think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest. 

But, 0, what crowds in every land 
Are wretched and forlorn ! 

Through weary life this lesson learn, 

That man was made to mourn. 

“ Many and sharp the numemus ills, 

Inwoven with our frame ! 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remoi*se, and shame • 

And man, whose heaven -erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

“ See yonder poor, o’erlabored wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 
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And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, 'though s “wfceping wife 
And helpless otfspring mourn. 

“ If 1 ’m designed yon lordliiig’s slave, 

By Nature’s law designed, — 

Why was an independent wish 
E'er planted in my mind ^ 

If not, why am 1 subject to 
His cruelty or sconi ? 

Or why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn t 

“ Yet let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast : 

This partial view of humankind 
Is surely not the last ' 

The ix>or, oppi'ess^d, honest man 
Had never, sure, been bom, 

Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn ! 

•‘0 Death ! the poor man’s dearest friend. 
The kindest and the best ! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest ' 

The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 

But 0, a blest lehef to those 
That weary-laden mourn ' ” 

ROBERl BURNS 


LOSSES. 

Upon the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 

Telling the losses that their lives had known ; 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 

And the strong tides went out with weary moan. 

One spake, with quivering lip, 

Of a fair freighted ship, 

With all his household to the deep gone down ; 
But one had wilder woe — 

For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a gieat town. 

There were who mourned their youth 
With a moat loving mth. 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green : 
And one upon the west 
Turned an eye that would not rest, 

For far-off hills whereon its joy had been. 

Some talked of vanished gold. 

Some of proud honors told, 

Some spake of friends that were their tmst no 
more ; 


And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave, 

That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 

But when their tales were done. 

There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free ; 

“ Sad losses have ye met, 

But mine is heavier yet ; 

For a believing heart hath gone from me.” 

“ Alas ! ” these pilgrims said, 

‘‘ For the living and the dead — 

For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 

For the wrecks of land and sea ! 

But, however it came to thee, 

Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.” 

Frances Drown 


UNSEEN SPIRITS. 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

’T was near the twilight-tide. 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking m her pride. 

Alone walked she ; but, viewlessly, 

Walked spirits at her side. 

• 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air ; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 

And called her good as fair, — 

For all God ever g^ve to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 

For her heart was cold to all but gold. 

And the rich came not to woo, — 

But honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 

Now walking there was one more fair, — 

A slight girl, lily-pale ; 

And s’: ^ had unseen company 
To make the spirit quadl, — 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way ’ — 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway ! 

Nathaniel Parker Willis 
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LONDON CHURCHES. 

1 STOOD, one Sunday morning, 

Before a large church door, 

The congregation gathered, 

And carriages a score, — 

From one out stepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 

Her hand was on a prayer-book, 

And held a vinaigrette ; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set, — 

But above the Cross there glistened 
A golden Coronet. 

For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung wide ; 

Lightly, as up a ball-room. 

Her footsteps seemed to glide, — 

There might be good thoughts m her, 
For all her evil pride. 

But after her a woman 
Peeped wistfuPy within, 

On whose wan face was gi-aveu 
Life*8 hardest discipline, — 

The trace of the sad trinity 
Of weakness, pain, and sin. 

• 

The few free-seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pmy ; 

With her worn garb contiasted 
Each side in fair army, — 

“ God’s house holds no pom sinners,” 
She sighed, and crept a^ay. 

Richard monckton Miln^ss 
(Lord Houghton ) 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

0 THE snow, the beautiful snow. 

Filling the sky and the earth below ! 

Over the house-tops, over the street, 

Over the heads of the people you meet, 
Dancing, 

Flirting, 

Skimming along. 

Beautiful snow ! it can do nothing wreng. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek ; 

Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak ; 
Beautiful snow, from the heavens above, 
Pure as an angel and fickle as love ! 

0 the snow, the beautiful snow ! 

How the flakes gather and laugh as they go ! 


Whirling about in its maddening fim, 

It plays in its glee with every one. 

Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hunying by, 

It lights up the lace and it sparkles the eye ; 
And even the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around. 

The town is alive, and its heart in a glow, 

To welconio the coming of beautiful snow. 

How the wild crowd go swaying along. 

Hailing each other with humor and song ! 

How the gay sledges like meteom flash by, — 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye ! 
Kinging, 

Swinging, 

Dashing they go 
' Over the crest of the beautiful snow * 

Snow so pure when it falls fi*om the sky. 

To be trampled in mud by the crowd rushing by ; 
To be trampled and tracked by the thousands of 
feet 

Till it blends with the horrible filth in the street. 

Once J was [mre as the snow, — but 1 fell * 

Fell, like the snow-flakes, from heaven — to lioll , 
Fell, to be tramped as the filth of the street : 
Fell, to be scoffed, to be sjut on, and beat 
Pleading, 

Cuming, 

Dreading to die. 

Selling my soul to wlioever would buy, 

Dealing m shame loi a moisel of bread, 

Hating the living and tearing the dead. 

Merciful God ! have 1 iailcn so low 

And yet 1 was once like this beautiful snow ! 

Once 1 was fan as the beautiful snow. 

With an eye like its crystals, a heart like Us 
glow ; 

Once I w as loved for my innocent gmce, - - 
Flattered and sought for the chann of my face. 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sisters all, 

God, and myself, I have lost by my fall. 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 
Will take a wide sweep, lest 1 wander too nigh ; 
For of all that is on or about me, 1 know 
There is nothing that ’s pure but the beautiful 
snow. 

How stmnge it should be that this beautiful 
snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 
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How strange it would be, when the night comes 
again, 

If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain ! 
Fainting, 

Freezing, 

Dying alone, 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for my moan 
To be heard in the crash of the ciuzy town, 

Gone mad in its joy at the snow’s coming down ; 
To lie and to die in my terrible woe, 

With a bed and a aliroiul of the beautiful snow ! 

jAMFs w Watson. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


•• Drowned I drowned ' ' — Hamlft. 

One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath. 

Rashly imiiortuiiate, 

Gone to her <leath ' 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ' 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ’ 

Look at her gannents 
(dinging like cerements, 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly. 
Loving, not loathing < 

Touch her not scornfully ! 
Think of her mournfully. 
Gently and humanly, — 

Not of the stains of her ; 

All that lemains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 

Rash and undutiful ; 

Past all dishonor. 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, — 
One of Eve’s family, — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers, 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, — 
Her fair auburn tresses, — 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 


Who was her father? 

Who was her mother ? 

Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas ' for the rarity 
Of Christian charily 
Under the sun ! 

0, it was pitiful ! 

Near a whole city full. 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly. 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed, — 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ' 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history. 

Glad to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly, — 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran — 

Over the brink of it ’ 

Picture it — think of it, 
Dissolute man 1 
Lave in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can ! 

Take her up tenderly, • 

Lift her with care ! 

Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 

Ere her limbs, frigidly, 

Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, kindly. 
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Smooth and compose them ; 

And her eyes, close them, 

Staring so blindly 1 
Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 

I As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily. 

Spurred by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity, 

Into her mat ! 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast ! 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior. 

And leaving, with meekness, 

Her sins to her Saviour ! 

Thomas hood. 


ON WOMAN. 

PROM "THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 

When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye. 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL. 

Little Gretche n, little Gretchen wanders up and 
down the street ; 

The snow is on her yellow hair, the frost is on 
her feet 

The rows of long, dark houses without look cold 
and damp, 

By the struggling of the moonbeam, by the 
flicker of the lamp. 

The clouds ride fast as horses, the wind is from 
the north, 

But no one cares for Gretchen, and no one look- 
eth foith. 

Within those dark, damp houses are merry faces 
bright, j 

And happy hearts are watching out the old year’s 
latest night | 


With the little box of matches she could not sell 
all day, 

And the thin, tattered mantle the wind blows 
every way. 

She clingeth to the railing, she shivers in the 
gloom, — 

I There are parents sitting snugly by the firelight 
in the room ; 

And children with grave faces are whispering one 
another 

Of presents for the New Year, for father or for 
mother. 

But no one talks to Gretchen, and no one hears 
her speak ; 

No breath of little whisperers comes warmly to 
her cheek. 

Her home is cold and desolate ; no smile, no food, 
no tire, 

But children clamorous for bread, and an im- 
patient sire. 

So she sits down in an angle where two great 
houses meet, 

And she curleth up beneath her for warmth her 
little feet ; 

And she looketh on the cold wall, and on the 
colder sky, 

And wonders if the little stai's are bright fires 
up on high. 

She heai-s the clock strike slowly, up high in a 
church-tower, 

With such a sad and solemn tone, telling the 
midnight hour. 

She remembered her of stories her mother used 
to tell, 

And of the cradle-songs she sang, when summer’s 
twilight fell. 

Of good men and of angels, and of the Holy 
Child, 

Who was cindled in a manger when winter was 
most wild ; 

Who was poor, and cold, and hungry, and deso- 
late and lone ; 

And she thought the song had told her he was 
ever with his own, 

And all the poor and hungry and forsaken ones 
were his, — 

** How good of him to look on me in such a place 
as this ! ” 

Colder it grows and colder, but she does not feel 
it now, 

For the pressure on her bosom, and the weight 
upon her brow ; 

But she stmck one little match on the wall ao 
sold and bare. 
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That she might look around her, and see if he 
was there. 

The single match was kindled ; and, by the light 
it threw, 

It seemed to little Maggie that the wall was rent 
in two. 

And she could see the room within, the room all 
wai-m and light. 

With the tire-glow red and blazing, and the ta- 
pers burning bnght. 

And kindred there were gathered round the table 
richly 8pi*ead, 

With heaps of goodly viands, lod wine, and pleas- 
ant bread 

She could smell the fmgi'ant odor ; she could 
hear them talk and play ; 

Then all was darkness once again — the match 
had burned away. 

She struck another hastily, and now she seemed 
to see, 

Within the same warm chamber a glorious Christ- 
mas-tree. 

The branches all were laden down with things 
that children prize : 

Bright gifts for boy and maiden they showed be- 
fore her eyes. 

And she almost seemed to touch them, and to 
join the welcome shout ; 

Then darkness fell around her, for the little 
match was out. 

Another, yet another, she has tried, — they will 
not light ; 

Then all her little stoie she took, and struck 
with all her might 

And the whole place around her was lighted 
with tlie glare • 

And lo ! there hung a little Child before her in 
the air ' 

There were blood-drops on Ins forehead, a spear- 
wouiul in his side, 

And cruel nail-piints in his feet, and in his hands 
spread wide 

And he looked upon her gently, and she felt that 
he had known 

Pain, hunger, cold, and soiTOW, -- ay, equal to 
her own. 

And he pointed to the laden board and to the 
Christinas- trae. 

Then up to the cold sky, and said, “Will 
Gretchen come with me * ” 

The poor child felt her pulses fail, she felt her 
eyeballs swim, 

And a ringing sound was in her ears, like her 
dead mother’s lynun ; 


And she folded both her thin white hands and 
turned from that blight boat'd, 

And from the golden gilts, and said, “ With thee, 
with thee, 0 Lord ! ” 

The chilly winter morning breaks up in the dull 
skies 

On the city wrapt in vapor, on the spot where 
Gretchen lies. 

In her scant and tattered garments, with her 
back against the wall, 

She sitteth cold and rigid, she answers to no 
call. 

They lifted her up fearfully, and shuddered os 
they said, 

“ It was a bittei, bitter night ! the child is frozen 
dead.” 

The angels sang their gi'eeting for one more re- 
deemed from sin ; 

Men said, “ It was a bitter night ; would no one 
let her in ’ ” 

And they shivered as they spoke of her, and 
sighed they could not see 

How much of happiness there was after that 
misery. 

From the Danish of HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

" " ♦ - 

THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

With fingers weary and worn, 

W ith eyelids heavy and l ed, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly I'ags, 

Plying her needle and thread, — 

Stitch ’ stitch ’ stitch ' 

111 poveity, hunger, and dirt ; 

And btill with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt ’ ” 

“Work' work' work 
While the cook is crowing aloof ! 

And work — work — uork 
Till the stars shine thiough the roof 
It ’s, 0, to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save^ 

If this is Christian work ! 

“ Work — work — work 
Till the brain begins to swim ! 

Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim 1 
Seam, and gusset, aud band, 

Baud, and gusset, and seam, — 

Till over the buttons 1 fall asleepi 
And sew them on in a di'eam I 
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** 0 men with sisters dear ! 

0 men with mothers and wives ! 

It is not linen you 're wearing out, 

But human creatui-es* lives ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, — 

Sewing at once, with a double thiead, 

A shroud as well as a shirt ! 

“ But why do I talk of death, — 

That pl^ntom of grisly bone ? 

1 hardly fear his terrible shape. 

It seems so like my own, — 

It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts 1 keep ; 

0 God * that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

“ Work — work — work ! 

My labor never flags ; 

And what am its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags, 

That shattered roof — and this naked floor - 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank my shadow 1 thank 
For sometimes falling there ’ 

** Work — work — work 
From weary chime to chime ! 

Work — work — work 
As prisoners work for cnrne ’ 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band, — 

Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 

“ Work — work — work 
In the dull December light ' 

And work — work ■— work 
When the weather is warm and bright ’ 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling. 

As if to show me their sunny backs, 

And twit me with the Spring. 

“ 0, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, — 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ' 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel. 

Before 1 knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

“ 0, but for one short hour, — 

A respite, however brief ! 

No blenkl leisure for love or hope, 

Bat only time for grief 1 


A little weeping would ease iny heart ; 

But iu their briny bed 
My tears mubt stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread ! ” 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in iiiiwomaiily rugs, 

Plying her needle and tliread, — 

Stitch ’ stitch * stitch ’ 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still with a voice ot dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone couhl reach the rich * — 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt ! ” 

Thomas Hood. 


GIVE ME THREE GRAINS OF CORN, 
MOTHER. 

PHL IRISH FAMINE 

Give me three grains of com, mother, — 

Only thiee grams of coin ; 

It will keep the little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 

1 am dying of hunger and cold, mother, — 
Dying of hunger and cold , 

And half the agony of such a death 
My lips have never told 

It has gnawed like a wolf, at my heart, mother,— 
A wolf that is fierce for blood , 

All the livelong day, and the night beside, 
Oiiawing foi lack of food. 

I dreamed of bread in my sleep, iiiothei, 

And the sight was heaven to see ; 

1 awoke with an eager, famishing lij). 

But you had no breatl loi me. 

How' could I look to you, motlicr - 
How «*ouhl T look to you 
For bread to give to vour starving boy, 

When you weie starving too 
For I read the tamine in your cheek, 

And ill your eyes so wild, 

And I felt it in your bony hand. 

As you laid it on your child. 

The Queen has lands ami gold, mother, 

The Queen has lands and gold, 

While you aiv foiced to your empty breast 
A skeleton babe to hold, — 

A babe that is dying of want, mother. 

As I am dying now. 

With a ghastly look in its sunken eye, 

And famine upon its brow. 
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What has poor Ireland done, mother, ■— 

What has poor Ireland done, 

'i^hat the world looks on, and sees us starve, 
Peiishing one by one '' 

Do the men of England ciini not, mother, — 
The great men and the high, — 

For the suffering sons of Eiiii's isle, 

Whether they live or die ? 

There is many a brave heart here, mother, 
Dying of want and cold. 

While only across the Channel, mother, 

Are many that roll in gold ; 

There are rich and proud men there, mothei, 
With wondrous wealth to view, 

And the bread they fling to their dogs to-night 
Would give life to me and you. 

1 lome nearer to my side, mother. 

Come nearer to my side, 

And hold me fondly, as you held 
My father when lie died , 

(^uiek, for I cannot see you, mother, 

My breath is almost gone ; 

Mother ! dear mother ' ere 1 die, 

(five me three grains of corn. 

AMhLlA BLANDFORD EDWARDS. 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. . 

A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, “ Boatman, do not tarry ' 

And I '11 give thee a silver pound. 

To row us o’ei the ferry.” 

“ Now who be ye, would cioss Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ” 

“ 0, 1 'm the chief of lilva’s isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

“ And fast before hoi father’s men 
Three days we ’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

“ His horeemen haid liehind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
■ When they have slain her lover ? ” 

Out spoke the hai-dy Highland wight, 

“ ril go, my chief, — I’m ready ; — 

It is not for your silver bright ; 

But for your winsome lady : 

“ And by my word I the bonny bird 
In danger shall not taiiy : 

So, though the waves are raging white, 

I '11 row you o'er 'the feny.” 


! By this the stoim grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armfed men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

“ 0, haste thee, haste ! ” the lady cries, 

' “ Though tempests round us gather ; 

I ’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father.” 

The boat has left a stonny land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, 0, too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of watei*s fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

I For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

I His child he did discover : 

One lovely liand she stretched for aid, 

' And one was round her lover. 

I *^Come back ! come back ! ” he cried in giicf, 
“Across this stormy water : 

And I ’ll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter » — 0 my daughter ! ” 

’Twas vahi ; — the loud waves lashed the shoic, 
Return or aid preventing ; 

The waters wild went o’ei his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

I HOMAs LAMPHI I 1 . 


THE MANIAC. 

Stay, jailer, stay, and hear my woe ' 

She is not mad who kneels to thee ; 

For what I ’in now too well I know, 

And what 1 was, and what should be. 

1 ’ll rave no more in proud despair ; 

My language shall be mild, though sad ; 
But yet I firmly, truly swear, 

I am not viadf I am not mad ! 

My tyrant husband forged the tale 
Which chains me in this dismal cell ; 
My fate unknown my friends bewail, — 

0 jailer, haste that fate to tell ! 

0, haste my father’s heart to cheer ! 

His heart at once ’t will grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 

1 am not mad^ I am not mad I 
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He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ; 

He quits tlie grate ; I knelt in vain ; 

His glimmering lamp still, still 1 see, — 

'T is gone ! and all is gloom again. 

Cold, bitter cold I — No warmth ! no light ! 

Life, all thy comforts once I had ; 

Yet here 1 *m chained, this freezing night, 
Although not mad ; no, no, ~ mad ! 

T is sure some dream, some vision vain ; 

What ! /, the child of rank and wealth, — 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain. 
Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 

Ah ! while I dwell on blessings fled. 

Which nevermore my heart must glad. 

How aches my heart, how bums my head ; 
But *t is not mad ; no, H is not mad / 


Hast thon, my child, forgot, ere this, 

A mother’s face, a mother s tongue ? 

She *11 ne’er foiget your parting kiss, 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung ; 

Nor how with her you sued to stay ; 

Nor how that suit your sire forhatle ; 

Nor how — 1 ’ll drive such thoughts away ! 

They *11 make me mad, they 'll make me mad ! 

His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone ! 
None ever bore a lovelier child, 

And art thou now forever gone ? 

And must I never see thee more, 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad ? 

I will be free ! unbar the door ’ 

I am not mad ; I am not mad ! 

0, hark I what mean those yells and cries ? 

His chain some furious madman bieaks ; 

He comes, — 1 see his glaiing eyes ; 

Now, now, my dungeon -grate he shakes. 

Help / Help / — He ’s gone ! — 0, fearful woe. 
Such screams to hear, such sights to see ! 

My brain, my brain, — 1 know, 1 know 
1 am no^ mad, but soon shall be. 


Yes, soon ; — for, lo you I while I speak, — 
Mark how yon demon’s eyeballs glare ! 

He sees me ; now, with dreadful shriek. 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 

Horror ! — the reptile stiikes his tooth 
' Deep in my heart, so crashed and sad ; 

Ay, laugh, ye fiends ; — I feel the truth ; 

Your taidc is done, — I’m mad ! 1 'm mad I 

MATTHEW Gregory Lswia 


THE BEGGAR. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door. 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
0, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened 
years ; 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a sti^eam of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road, 
For plenty there a residence has found. 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

(Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor !) 

Here craving for a morsel of their bread, 

A pampered menial drove me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed 

0, take me to your hospitable dome, 

Keen blow's the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 

For 1 am iwor and miserably old. 

Should I reveal the source of every grief. 

If soft humanity e’er touched your breast. 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of pity could not be repressed. 

Heaven sends misfortunes, — why should we 
repine ’ 

*T is Heaven has brought me to the state you 
see : 

And your condition may he soon like mine. 

The child of sonow aud of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot. 

Then, like the lark, 1 sprightly hailed the 
morn ; 

But ah ! oppi'essioii foi'ced me from my cot ; 

My cattle died, and blighted w'as my corn. 

My daughter, ~ once the comfort of my age ! 

Lured by a villain from her native home. 

Is cast, abandoned, on the world's wild stage. 
And doomed in scanty jioverty to roam. 

My tender wife, — sweet soother of my care ’ — 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern deeme, 
Fell, — lingering fell, a victim to destiair, 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 
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Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door, 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
0, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

Thomas Moss. 


FOR A* THAT AND A’ THAT. 

Is there for honest poverty 
Wha hangs his head, and a* that ? 

The coward slave, we pass him by ; 

We dare be poor for a’ that. 

For a* that, and a* that, 

Our toil ’s obscure, and a that ; 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, — 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that ? 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, — 
A maii ’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

The honest man, though e’er sao poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that, — 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He ’s but a coof for a’ that ; 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

His riband, star, and a’ that ; 

The man of independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might, — 

Guid faith, he maunna fa' that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that ; 

Their dignities, and a’ that. 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, — 

As come it will for a’ that, — 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth. 

May beai‘ the grec, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ tliat. 

It ’s coming yet, for a’ that, — 

Wlien man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that ! 


THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 

Tread softly, — bow the head, — 

In reverent silence bow, — 

No passing-bell doth toll. 

Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 

Stranger ! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 

There ’s one in that poor shed — 

One by that paltry bed — 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state. 
Enter, no crowds attend ; 

Enter, no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

That pavement, damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 

One silent woman stands, 

Lifting with meagio hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound, — 

An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppi'essed, - again 
That short deep gesj), and then — 

The paiting groan. 

0 change ’ ( ) wondrous change ! 

Bui'st are the prison bars, — 

This moment, tlu^rc^ so low. 

So agonized, and now, — 

Beyond tlie stars. 

0 change ' Ktuiiendous change ! 

There lies the soulless clod ; 

The sun etenial breaks. 

The new immortal wakes, — 

Wakes with his God ’ 

CAROLiNf Axnf Bowles Southey. 


THE PAUPKK’S DHIVE. 

There ’s a grim oiie-hoi*se hearse in a jolly round 
trot, — 

To the churchyard a pauper is going, 1 wot ; 

The i-oad it is rough, and the hearse has no 
springs ; 

And hark to the diig(* wliicJi the mad driver sings ; 
RaUk his bodies over the stones/ 

He *s only a jmijm' wh(yi)i nobody oums / 

i ), whei*c ai*e the moumei’s if Alas ’ there are none ; 

He has left not a gap in the world, now he *8 
gone, — 


Robert burns. 
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Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man ; 
To the grave with liis carcass as fast as you can : 
UaUle his bmies over the stones! 

He *8 only a pauper whom nobody oums ! 

What a jolting and creaking and splashing and 
din ! 

The whip, how it cracks 1 and the wheels, how 
they spin ! 

How the dirt, right and left, o’er the hedges is 
hurled ! 

The paui^er at length makes a noise in the world ! 
KaJttle his hmes over the stones! 

He *8 only a pauper whom nobody oums! 

Poor pauper defunct ! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he ’s stretched in a coach ! 
He ’s taking a drive in his carriage at last ; 

But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast: 
Rattle his banes over the stones 1 
He *8 only a pauper whom nobody owns ! 

You bumpkins ’ who stare at your brother con- 
veye<l, 

Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid ’ 

And be joyful to think, when by death you ’re 
laid low. 

You *ve a chance to the grave like a geminan to 
go! 

RaUle his banes over the stones 1 

He 's only a pauper wlwm nobody owns ! 

But a truce to this strain ; for my soul it is sad. 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the bi ute, such a desolate end. 
And depart from the light without leaving a 
friend ’ 

Bear soft his bones over the stones ! 

Though a paiqfer, he's one whom his Mahr 
yet owns ! 

TiioMAb Noel. 


OVER THE HILL TO THE POOR-HOUSE. 

Over the hill to the jioor-house 1 ’m trudgin’ my 
weaiy way — 

I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle giay — 

I, who am smart an’ chipper, for all the yearn 
I ’ve told, 

As many another woman that ’s only half as ohl. 

Over the hill to the jioor-house — I can’t quite 
make it clear ! 

Over the hill to the poor-house — it seems so 
horrid queer ! 

Many a step 1 ’ve taken a-toilin’ to and fro, 

But this is a sort of journey I never thought 
to go. 


What is the use of heapin’ on me a pauper’s 
shame ? 

Am I lazy or crazy ? am I blind or lame ? 

True, 1 am not so supple, nor yet so awful stout ; 

But charity ain't no favor, if one can live without. 

I am willin’ and anxious an’ ready any day 

To w^ork for a decent livin’, an’ pay my honest 
way; 

For I can earn my victuals, an’ more too, I ’ll be 
bound. 

If anybody only is willin’ to have me round. 

Once I was young an* han'some — I was, upon 
my soul — 

Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as black as 
coal ; 

And I can’t remember, in them days, of hearin’ 
people say, 

For any kind of a reason, that I was in their way. 

’T ain’t no use of boastin’, or talkin’ over free, 

But many a house an’ home was open then to 
me ; 

Many a han’some otter I had from likely men. 

And nobody ever hinted that I was a buriien 
then. 

And w'hen to John I was mariicd, sure he was 
good and smart. 

But he and all the neighbors would own 1 done 
my part ; 

Foi life was all before me, an’ I was young an 
strong, 

And 1 woiked the best that I could in tryin’ to 
get along. 

And so we woiked together : and life was liard, 
but gay, 

With now and then a baby for to cheer us on oiu 
way; 

Till we had half a dozen, an’ all glowed idean 
an’ neat. 

An’ went to school like othei's, an’ had enough 
to eat. 

So we worked for the child’rn, and raised ’em 
every one ; 

Worked for ’em summer and winter, just as we 
ought to ’ve done ; 

Only perhaps we humoi'ed ’em, which some good 
folks condemn. 

But every couple’s child’m ’s a heap the best to 
them. 

Strange how much we think of our blessed little 
ones ! — 

1 'd have died for my daughters, I ’d have died 
for my sodb ; 
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And God he made that rule of love ; but when 
we ’re old and gray, 

I 've noticed it sometimes somehow fails to work 
the other way. 

Strange^ another thing : when our boys an’ girls 
was grown, 

And when, exceptin’ Charley, they ’d left us 
there alone ; 

When John he nearer an’ nearer come, an' dearer 
seemed to Ik*, 

The liord of Hosts he come one day an’ took him 
away from me. 

Still I was bound to struggle, an’ never to cringe 
or fall — 

Still I worked for Charley, for Charley was now 
my all ; 

And Charley was pretty good to me, with scarce 
a word or frown, 

Till at last he went a-courtin*, and brought a wife 
from town. 

She was somewhat dressy, an’ had n’t a pleasant 
smile — 

She was (piite conceity, and cariied a heap o’ 
style ; 

But if ever 1 tried to be friends, I did with her, 
I know ; 

But she was hard and proud, an’ I could n’t make 
it go. 

She had an edication, an’ that was good for 
her ; 

But when she twitted me on mine, ’t was carryin’ 
things too fur ; 

An’ I told her once, ’fore company (an’ it almost 
made her sick), 

That 1 never swallowed a grammai’, or ’et a ’rith- 
metic. 

So ’t was only a few days before the thing was 
done — 

They was a family of themselves, and I another 
one ; 

And a very little cottage one family will do, 

But I never have seen a house that was big 
enough for two. 

An’ 1 never could speak to suit her, never could 
please her eye, 

An’ it made me independent, an’ then I did n’t 
try; 

But 1 was terribly staggered, an’ felt it like a 
blow. 

When Charley turned ag’in me, an’ told me 1 

could go. 


I went to live with Susan, but Susan’s house was 
small. 

And she was always a-hintin’ how snug it was 
for us all ; 

And what with her husband’s sisters, and what 
with child’rn three, 

*T was easy to discover that there wasn’t room 
for me. 

An’ then I wont to Thomas, the oldest son 1 ’ve 
got. 

For Thomas’s buildings ’d cover the half of an 
acre lot ; 

But all the child’m was on me — I could n’t 
stand their sauce — 

And Thomas said I need n't think I was cornin’ 
there to boss. 

An’ then 1 wrote to Rebecca, my girl who lives 
out West, 

And to Isaac, not far from her — some twenty 
miles at best ; 

And one of ’em said ’t was too warm there for 
any one so old. 

And t’ other ha«l an opinion the climate was too 
cold. 

So they have shirked and slighted me, an’ shifted 
me about — 

So they have well-nigh soured me, an’ wore my 
old heart out ; 

But still I ’ve borne up pretty well, an’ was n’t 
much put down, 

Till Charley went to the poor-master, an’ put me 
on the town. 

Over the hill to the poor-house — ray child’m 
deal’, good by ' 

Many a night I ’ve watched you wlien only God 
was nigh ; 

And God ’ll judge between us ; but 1 will al’ays 
pray 

That you shall never suffer the half I do to-day 
Will m Carleton. 


THE BLIND BOY. 

0, SAY, what is that thing called Light; 

Which I must ne’er enjoy ’ 

What aiv the blessings of the sight, 

0, tell your poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous things you see 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 
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My day or night myself I make 
Whene'er I sleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me 't were always day. 

With heavy sighs 1 often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss 1 ne’er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot haYe 
My cheer of mind destroy : 

Whilst thus 1 sing, I am a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. 

COLLBY Cibber. 


THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 

Tliy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE END OF THE PLAY. 

The play is done, — the curtain drops, 

Slow falling to the prompter’s bell ; 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewell. 

It is an irksome word and task ; 

And, when he ’s laughed and said his say. 

He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that 's anything but gay. 

One word, ere yet the evening ends, — 

Let 's close it with a pairing rhyme ; 

And pledge a hand to all young friends, 

As flits the merry Christmas time ; 

On life's wide scene you, too, have parts 
That fate erelong shall bid you play ; 

Good night ! with honest, gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway I 


Good night ! — I 'd say the giiofs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic page. 

The triumphs and defeats of boys, 

Are but repeated in our age ; 

I 'd say your woes were not less keen, 

Your hopes more vain, than those of men, — 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o’er again. 

I ’d say we suffer and we strive 
Not less nor 11101*0 as men than boys, — 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 

As erst at twelve in corduroys ; 

And if, in time of sacred youth, • 

We learned at home to love and pray. 

Pray Heaven that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. 

And in the world, as in the school, 

1 ’d say how fate may change and shif^ — 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 

The race not always to the swift : 

The strong may yield, the good may fall, 

Tlie gi*eat man be a vulgar clown. 

The knave be lifted over all. 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 

Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

BlessM be He who took and gave ! 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine. 
Be weei)ing at her darling’s grave * 

We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 

That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 

That ’s free to give or to recall. 

This crowns his feast with wine and wit, — 
Who brought him to that mirth and state ? 
His betters, see, below him sit. 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus ? 

Come, brother, in that dust we ’ll kneel. 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 

So each shall mourn, in life’s advance. 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ■ 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 

Amen ! — whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow'. 
Although the head with cares be bent. 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill. 

Let young and old accept their part. 

And bow before the awful will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
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Who misaes, or who wins the prize, — 

Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or young ! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays ;) 

The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days ; 

The shepherds heard it overhead, — 

The joyful angels raised it then : 

Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men ! 

My song, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside. 

And wish you health and love and mii-th. 

As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 

As fits the holy Christmas birth, 

Be this, good friends, our carol still, — 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 

To men of gentle will. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 


FRA.GMENTS. 

The Lot of Mankind. 

Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 

In Memonmm, vi TENNYSON. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and to)i;uriiig hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Hymn to Adverstty. T. GRAY. 

0 suffering, sad humanity ! 

0 ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 

Patient, though sorely tried ! 

The GobUt o/Lt/e LONGFELLOW . 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 

ffamtet. Act If Sc SHAKESPEARE. 

One woe doth tread upon another’s heel 
So fast they follow. 

HamUt, Act It Sc. ?. Shakespeare. 

Woes cluster ; rare are solitary woes ; 

They love a train, they tread each other’s heel. 

DR. E, YouNG. 


0 life ! thou art a galling load. 

Along a rough, a weary road. 

To wretches such as I ! 

DespoHdeney BURNS. 

A man I am, crossed with adversity. 

Two GentUmen ^ Verona, Act iv. Sc. t. SHAKESPEARE, 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity. 

Cemetfy nT Errors, Act n. Sc x. SHAKESPEARE. 

Sympathy and Scokn. 

He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. 

Romeo and yultet, Act ii. Sc i. SHAKESPEARE 

No one is so accursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own. 

Endymton. " LONGFELLOW 

What precious drops are those. 
Which silently each other’s track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 

Conquest of Granada, Part It. Act lii. Sc. i. DRYDBN 

’T is all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act v. Sc i SHAKESPEARE. 

Every one can master grief, but he that has it 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act m. Sc. 2 SHAKhSPEARh. 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book ’ 

Romeo and yuliet. Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Press not a falling man too far. 

ICtMg Henry VIll , Ait ui Sc. 2. SHAELSPEARL 

Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. 

London. I)R. S JOHNSON. 

Disappointed Ambition. 

Here I and sorrows sit ; 

Here is my throne ; bid kings come bow to it. 

King John, Act m. Sc i. SHAKBsPEARb 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench^ with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. 

Macbeth, Act lii. Sc i. SHAKESPEARE. 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed. 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. 

Mmdbeth, Act v. Sc. 7. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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And my laige kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obecnre grave. 

King RicMnrd //., Aa iil. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE 

Thrice he assayed, and thrice in spite of seoni 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst fuilh. 

Paradui Lost, Beck i MiLi on. 

WoLSEY. I have touched the highest point of 
all my greatness, 

And from that full meridian of my glory, 

1 haste now to my setting : 1 shall fall 
Like a bright exludation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. 

K^ Henry VlII,, Aa lii. 3 SHAKBSPEARL 

An old man, broken with the storms of state. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among yc ; 

Give him a little earth for chanty ’ | 

Ktng Henry VUL. ^a iv. Sc, a. SH akespeak L. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Macietk,AatLSc i. SHAKESPLARE 

Woeld-Weariness. 

I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun. 

MaOeth, Aa v. Sc, 5. SHAKESPEARP. 

0 God I 0 God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ' 

Han$let, Aa L Sc. 9. Shakespeare 

Man delights not me ; no, nor woman neither. 

HanOet, Aa iL 5 c. 3 S H AKESPEAR E 

The Memory of Soruuw.s. 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 

rke Ceurse ^ Time, Book i POLLOK 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 

Ode cn the Pleasure artstng/rom Vtassitude T. Gray. 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor gioau, 

Sorrow calls no time that s gone : 

Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 

The Queen »f Corinth. Aa lii. Sc. a. J. FLETCHER. 

The Memory of Joys. 

No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy when misery is at hand. 

Cant r DANTE. 

Of joys departed. 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

TheGrmw. R. BLAIR. 


He that is stnckeu blind cannot foiget 
The precious ti'easui’e of ills eyesight lost. 

Romeo and Juiut, Ac!\ ^r, 1. SHAKbSFEAKE. 

0, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungiy edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ^ 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic Summer’s heat ? 

0, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

King Richard tl , Act 1 a, SHAKESPEARE 

Bad News. 

Yet the first bringei of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing oiiice ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever alter as a sullen bell, 

Kemembered knolling a departed fnend. 

Ai«i> Henry IV.. Part II. Act 1. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Varied Misery. 

A }K)or, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

King Lear. Act 111. Sc 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment. 

King Richard H , Act \\\ Si i. SHAKESPEARE. 

For suffemnee is the badge of all our tribe. 

Merchant 0/ i'enice, Alt \ Si i SHAKESPEARE 

Lonl of himsell, — that lieiitage of woe ’ 

Lara, Cant 1 Byrun 

Loixl of thy presence, and no land beside 

King yohn, Aitu Si . i SHARLSPLARE. 

0, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 

And bi-aggait with my tongue ! 

Macbeth, Alt \\, Sc i. bllAKESPEARk. 

Moping melancholy, 

And moonsti uck madness. 

Paradise Lost, Booh xi. MILTON. 

0, let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s chcek-s 

King Lear, Act 11. Si . 4 SHAKESPEARE. 

The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark 
at me. 

King Lear, Act in. Sc 6. SHAKESPEARE 

Vex not his ghost : 0, let him pass : he hates 
him. 

That would upon the i-ack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

King Uar, Ait v Sc in. SHAKESPEARE. 

In durance vile here must 1 wake and weep. 

And all my frowzy couch in soitow steep. 

Bpisile/mJBsefustoMana. BURNS. 
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Consolation in Adversity. 

Cheered up himself with ends of verse, 

And sayings of philosophers. 

Hudibras, Part 1 . Laid, in BUTLBR 

On Fortune’s cap we arc not the very button. 

Hamitt, Act li. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE 

I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing 1 am, by seeming otherwise. 

Otheiio, Act II. .St 1 SHAKESPBARP 

Heaven is not always angry when he strikes, 

I hit most chastises those whom most he likes. 

yerses to kts Friettd under Affixctton J POMPRBT. 

The weariest and most loathy worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
(’an lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Measure for Measure, Act m. Sc i SHAKESPEARE. 

Hope, the halm and life-blood of the souL 

^rt of Preserving Heallh Hookxst. J ARMSTRONG* 

Loss OF Property. 

Who goeth a borrowing 
Goeth a sorrowing 

^tve Hundred Points o/Oood Husbandry yunPs Abstract 

T, TUbSER. 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Merchant of yentee. Act iv. Sc. i SHAKESPBARL 

The loss of wealth is loss of diit. 

As sages in all times assert ; 

'file happy man ’s without a shirt. 

Ite Merry, Friends. J. HEYWOOD. 

If ever you have looked on better days ; 

It ever been where bells have knolled to church. 

As You Like It, Act ll if 7. SHAKHSPEARL 

.We have seen better days. 

Timen qf Athens, Act iv. Sc, 2 SHAKESPEARE 

My pride fell with my fortunes. 

As You Like Jt, Act 1. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

The High and the Low. 

He thi't is down needs fear no fall. 

PUitim's Progress, Part Jl. BUNYAN. 

I am not now in fortune’s ixiwer ; 

He that is down can fall no lower. 

HutUbras, Part 1. Cant. Ui BUTLBR. 

Their feet through faithless leather met the dirt, 
And oftener changed their principles than shirt. 

Epistle to Mr. Pepe, E. YOUNG. 


T is better to be lowly bom, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow'. 

King Henry yilt.. Act w Sc 5. SHAKPSPEAKR 

Yes, child of suffering, thou may’st well be sure, 
He who ordained the Sabliatli loves the poor ^ 

Uranta. O W. HOLMHS 

As if Misfortune made the throne her seat, 

And none could be unhappy but the great. 

1 he Fair Penitent Prologue \ Rout 

None think the great unhappy, but the great. 

Love of Fame, Satire \. IJR. li YOUNG, 

Hope in Misery. 

The wretch condemned with life to part. 

Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids ex[)ectatiou rise. 

The Captivity, Act 11. GOLDSMITH. 

The worst is not 

So long as we can say. This is the worst. 

King Lear, Act \\ Sc.i SHAKESPEARE 

The miserable have no other medicine. 

But only hope. 

Measure for Measure, Act \\\ Sc. i. SHAKBbPBARB. 

Macb. Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the btuffod bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Duct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Maibeth, Actv. Sc. i SHAKESPEARE. 

Briefness of Joy.s. 

What though my wiugfed hours of bliss have lx‘eii, 
Like angel* visits, few' and far Ixjtween. 

Pleasures if Hope, Part // T. CAMPBELL 

How fading are the joys we dote upon ! 

Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong ; 

Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 

Mortality ’s too weak to bear them long. 

The Parting. J. NORRIS. 

Despair. 

1 am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that 1 am reckless wke^ 

1 do to spite the world. 

Macbeth, Act iii. Sc. a. SHAKBSPBARR. 
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How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! 

Kuti Zmt. jiaLSe,4- SHAKBSPBARB. 

0 , that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that. 

L^ar, Att id. Sc. A. SHAKBSPBARB. 

I would that 1 were low laid in my grave ; 

1 am not worth this coil that ’s made for me. 

JCtm John, Act ii. Sc i. SHAKBSPBARE. 

1 am a tainted wether of the flock. 

M€tehmm(^y*H$ce, Act iv. 5^. t. SH AKESPBARB. 

No words suffice the secret soul to show, 

For truth denies all eloquence to woe. 

The Corsatr, Cunt in BYRON 

Where jHiace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never eonies, 
That comes to all. 

Patadute Lost, Book i. MU TON 

The strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, now fiercer by despair. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. M 1 1 i < )N. 

Resignation. 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. 

Addressed to Sir G. H. B WoR DsVViiR I H 

’T is impious in a good man to be sad. 

Night Thmehts, Night \^. DR. £ Yownu 


Heaven a Refuge for the Wretched. 

Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 

HgptnoH, Book 1. 1 MMo from Goethes Wilhelm Mns'er. 

Longfellow. 

In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succor dawns from Heaven. 

The Lord tfthe Isles, Cant,, L SCOTT. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 

Leads to the land whera sorrow is unknown. 

To an Afflicted Protestant Lady. Cowpek. 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your 
anguish — 

Esm has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heaL 

Sasred Songs: Coats, ye Duwnsokde, MOOR& 


The Uses of Adversity. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a pi’ecious jewel in his head. 

As You Like It, Act i Sc. 3. SHAKBSPBARE. 

He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mounis that. ’T is an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow 's held intnisive and turned out. 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power. 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Philip l'an Artrvelde, Part / Act\ Sc 5 H. TAYLOR. 

The good are better made by ill. 

As Oilors crushed are sweeter still. 

ycuqueline S. ROGBRS. 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fmgranco while they grow ; 

But, crushed or troilden to the ground, 

Difluse their balmy sweets around. 

The Captivity, Act \ GOLDSMITH. 

As sunshine, breken in the rill, 

Though turned astiny, is sunshine still. 

fire II o> shippers MOORB* 

Tho’ losses and eroases 
Be lessons right severe, 

Theie 's wit there, ye ’ll get there, 

Vo ’ll find iiae otheiwhere. 

/ pt die 10 Dti vt, , Burns. 

By adveisity are wrought 
The gie.ilest works of adniimtion. 

And all the fair e.Kaiuples of renown 
Out ol distiess and miseiy are giwn. 

On tilt luirl 0/ Southampton S Daniei 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoai-se or mut(», though fallen on evil days. 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 

Paradise Lost, Hook vii MiLTON 

Calamity is man s true touchstone. 

Four Plays m One The Triumph of Honor, Sc. i. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Like a ball that bounds 

According to the force with which ’t was thrown 
So in affliction's violence, he that ’s wise 
The more he ’s cast down will the higher rise. 

Microcosmos. NABB. 

0, fear not in a world like this, 

And thdu shalt know erelong, — 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

The Light If star*. 


LONCPBLLOW 
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POEMS OF RELIGION 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 


The poem D€ Contemptu Mundt was written in dactylic hexam 
•ter Latin verse by Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluiii, who lived 
In the earlier half of the twelfth century It contained three thou- 
und lines divided into three books. The poem commences 

Hora novtssima, tempora pesslma 
Sunt, vigileinub. 

Ecce minaciter imminct arbiter 
llle supretnub. 

Imminet, imminet et mala termmet, 
i^qua coronet, 

Recta remuneret, anxia Iibcret, 
iCthera donet, 

Auferat aspera duraque pondera 
Mentes onustJE 

Sobna muniat, iinproba punlat, 

Utraque juste. 

Which have been rendered i — 

Hours of the latest 1 times of the basest I 
Our vigil before us 1 
Judgment eternal of Being supernal 
Now hanging o er us I 
Evil to terminate, equity vindicate, 

Cometh the Kingly , 

Righteousness seeing, anxious hearts freeing. 

Crowning each singly. 

Bearing life's weariness, tasting life s bitterness, 

Life as it must be, 

Th righteous retaining, sinners arraigning, 

Judging all justly. 

The translation following is of a portion of the poem distin* 
guished by the sub-title " LAUb PAl RI.fi CtELESllb. 

The world is very evil, 

The times are waxing late ; 

Be sober and keep vigil, 

The Judge is at the gate, — 

The Judge that comes in mercy. 

The Judge that comes with might, 

To tenninate the evil, 

To diadem the right. 

When the just and gentle Monarch 
Shall suniiiion from the tomb, 

Let man, the guilty, ti’emble, 

For Man, tlie Clod, shall doom ! 

Arise, arise, good ( 'hristian, 

Let right to wrong succeed ; 

Let penitential sorrow 
To heavenly gliidness lead, — 

To the light that bath no evening, 

That knows nor moon nor sun, 

The light so new and golden, 

The light that is but one. 


And when the Sole- Begotten 
Shall render up once moi e 
The kingdom to the Father, 
Whose own it was before, 

Then glory yet unheard of 
Shall shed abroad its ray, 
Resolving all enigmas, 

An endless Sabbath-day. 

For thee, 0 dear, dear Country 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 

For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they w eep. 

The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 

And medicine in sickness, 

And love, and lile, and rest. 

0 one, 0 only Mansion i 
0 Paradise of Joy, 

Where tears are ever banished, 

And smiles have no alloy * 

Beside thy living waters 
All plants arc, gieat and small, 
The cedar of the loiest, 

The hyssop ol the wall , 

With jaspers glow thy bulwaik^, 
Thy streets with cmeialds blaze, 
The saidiiis ami the topaz 
Unite 111 tliec their rays ; 

Thine ageless wall^ aie lioiided 
With amethyst uiijuiced ; 

Thy Saints biiild up its labin, 

Ami the corner-stone is Ciii;isT. 

The Cross is all th} sphmdor, 

The Crucified tliy pianse ; 

His laud and benediction 
Tliy ransomed peojile raise ; 
“Jesus, the Gem of Beauty. 

True God and Man,” they bing, 
“The never-failing Garden, 

The ever-golden Ring ; 

The Door, the Pledge, the Husband, 
The Guardian of his Court ; 

The Day-star of Salvation, 

The Porter and the Port ! ** 
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Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no time, bright day ! 

Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away ! 

Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy tower ; 

Thine is the victor s laurel, 

And thine the golden dower ! 

Thou feel’st in mystic rapture, 

0 Bride that know’st no guile, 

The Prince’s sweetest kisses, 

The Prince’s loveliest smile ; 

Unfading lilies, bracelets 
Of living pearl thine own ; 

The Lamb is ever near thee, 

The Bridegroom thine alone. 

The Crown is he to guerdon, 

The Buckler to protect, 

And he himself the Mansion, 

And he the Architect. 

The only art thou needest — 
Thanksgiving for thy lot ; 

The only joy thou seekesl — 

The Life where Death is not. 

And all thine endless leisure, 

In sweetest accents, sings 

The ill that was thy merit. 

The wealth that is thy King’s ! 

Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest. 

Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice oppressed. 

I know not, 0 I know not, 

What social joys are there ! 

What radiancy of glory. 

What light beyond compare ! 

And when I fain would sing them, 
My spirit fails and faints ; 

And vainly would it image 
The assembly of the Saints. 

They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Coujubilaiit with song. 

And bright with many an angel, 
And all the martyr throng ; 

The Prince is ever in them. 

The daylight is serene ; 

The pastures of the BlessM 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 

There is the Throne of David, 

And there, from care leleased. 

The song of them that triumph. 
The shout of them that feast ; 


And they who, with their Leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 
Are clad in robejj of white ! 

0 holy, placid harp-nolet? 

Of that eternal hymn ! 

0 sacred, sweet rt‘flection, 

And peace of Seraphim ! 

0 thirst, forever ardent, 

Yet evermore content • 

0 true i)eculiar vision 
Of cunctipotent ! 

Ye know the many mansions 
For many a glorious name. 

And divers retributions 
That divers merits claim ; 

For midst the constellations 
That deck our earthly sky. 

This star than that is brighter — 
And so it is on high. 

Jerusalem the glorious ! 

The glory of the Elect ! 

0 dear and future vision 
That eager hearts exi>ect ! 

Even now by faith I see thee. 

Even here thy walls discern ; 

To thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive, and pant, and yearn. 

Jerusalem the only. 

That look’st from heaven below, 
In thee is all my glory, 

In me is all my woe ; 

And though iny boily may not, 

My spirit seeks thee fain. 

Till flesh and earth return me 
To earth and flesh again. 

0 none can tell thy bulwarks, 

How gloriously they rise ! 

0 none can tell thy capitals 
Of beautiful device ! 

Thy loveliness oppi'esses 
All human thought and heart ; 
And none, 0 i>eace, 0 Zion, 

Can sing thee as thou ail ! 

New mansion of new |>eople. 

Whom God’s own love and light 
Promote, iiicroase, make holy. 
Identify, unite ’ 

Thou City of the Angels ’ 

Thou City of the Lord ! 

Whose everlasting music 
1$ the glorious decachord I 







And there the band of Prophets 
United praise ascribes. 

And there the twelvefold chorus 
Of Israel’s ransomed tribes. 

The lily-beds of virgins, 

The roses* martyr-glow, 

The cohort of the Fathers 
Who kept the faith below. 

And there the Sole-Begotten 
Is Lord in regal state, — 

He, Judah’s mystic Lion, 

He, Lamb Immaculate. 

0 fields that know no sorrow ! 

0 state that fears no strife ! 

0 princely bowers • 0 land of flowers 1 

0 realm and home of Life I 

Jenisalem, exulting 
On that securest shore, 

1 hope thee, wish thee, sing thee, 

And love thee evermore ' 

I ask not for my merit, 

1 seek not to deny 
My merit is destruction, 

A child of wrath am I ; 

But yet with faith 1 venture 
And hope upon my way ; 

For those i)erennial guerdons 
1 labor night and day. 

The best and dearest Father, 

Who made me and who saved. 


Bore with me in defilement, 

And from defilement laved, 

When in his strength I struggle, 

For very joy I leap, 

When in my sin 1 totter, 

I weep, or try to M eep : 

Then grace, sweet grace celestial, 

Shall all its love display, 

And David’s Royal Fountain 
Purge every sin away. 

0 mine, my golden Zion ! 

0 lovelier far than gold. 

With laurel-girt battalions, 

And safe victorious fold ! 

0 sweet and blesskl Country, 

Shall I ever see thy face ? 

0 sweet and blessed Country, 

Shall 1 ever win thy grace ? 

1 have the hope within me 
To comfort and to bless ! 

Shall I ever win the prize itself ^ 

0 tell me, tell me, Yes • 

Exult ’ 0 dust and ashes ♦ 

The Lord shall be thy part ; 

His only, his forever, 

Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 

Exult, 0 dust and ashes ! 

The Lord shall be thy part ; 

His only, his forever. 

Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 

From the Latin of BERNARD DE MORLAIX 
Translation of JOHN MASON NEALE. 


DIES IRj;. 

[A Latin poem by THOMAS OF Celano (a Neapolitan villaj^e), about A. D. 1250. Perhaps no poem has been more frequently 
translated. A German collector published ei)(hry-seven versions in German Dr. Coles, of Newark, N. J., has made thirteen Seven 
are ifiven m the “Seven Great Hymns of the Mediaeval Church," Randolph & Co , N. Y. The version here given preserves the 
measure of the original J 


Dies IR.41, dips ILI.A, dies tribulatioms tt angustta, dits ca- 
lamttattset mtserta, dtes teHebrarntn tt cahgxms, dies ntbuUt et 
htrbtnts dies tuba tt clangens super rtvttafis tnumtas, et super 
angulos excetsos I — Sophonias 1 i s, 16. 

Dies ira, dies ilia ! 

Solvet sseclum in favilld. 

Teste David cum Sybilld. 

Quantus tremor est futunis, 

Quando Judex est ven turns, 

Cuncta stricte discussurus ! 

Tuba minim spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regioiium, 

Coget omnes ante thronum. 


That day, a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a 
day 0/ toasteness and desoiatton, a day 0/ darkness and gloom- 
ness, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the trumpet 
and alarm against the fenced cities, and against the high tonh 
ersl — Zcphaniah i. 15, 16 

Day of vengeance, without morrow ! 

Earth shall end in dame and sorrow, 

As from Saint and Seer we boiTow. 

Ah ! what terror is impending. 

When the Judge is seen descending, 

And each secret veil is rending ! 

To the throne, the tmmpet sounding, 
Through the sepulchres resounding, 
Summons all, with voice astounding. 
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Mors stupebit, et natura, 

Quiim resurget creatura, 

Judicanti rcs|)oiisura. 

Liber scnptus proferetur, 

In quo totum continetur, 

Unde mundua judicetur. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 

Quidquid latet, apjiarebit : 

Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum, miser ! tunc dicturua, 
Quern patroiium rogaturua, 

Quum vix Justus bit securus ? 

Rex tremendae majestatis, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis ! 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa tuae viae ; 

Ne me perdas ilia die ! 

Qmerens me, sedisti lassus, 

Redemisti, crucem passus : 

Tantus labor non sit cassus ! 

Juste Judex ultionis, 

Donum fac remissioiiis 
Ante diem ratioiiis • 

Ingemisco taiiquam reus. 

Culpa ruliet vultub meus ; 

Supplicanti parce, Deus ! 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 

£t latronem exaudisti, 

Mibi quoque spem dedisti. 

Preces mese non sunt dignss, 

Sed tu bonus fac beuigne 
Ne perenni cremer igne ! 

Inter oves locum prtesta, 

£t ab hsedis me sequestra, 

Statuens in paile dexti'A 

Confutatis maledictis, 

Flammis acribus addictis, 

Voca me cum benedictis ! 

Oro supplex et accliuis, 

Cor contritum quasi ciiiis, 

Gere cuitim mei finis ! 

Lacrymosa dies ilia, 

Qua resurget ex favilla 
ludicandns homo I’eus ; 

Huic ergo parce, Deus ! 

Thomas a Cblano. 


Death and Nature, mazed, are quaking, 
When, the grave s long slumber breaking, 
Man to judgment is awaking. 

On the written Volume’s pages. 

Life is shown in all its stages — 
Judgment-record of post ages. 

Sits the Judge, the raised arraigning, 
Darkest mysteries explaining, 

Nothing unavenged remaining. 

What shall 1 then say, unfriended, 

By no advocate attended, 

When the just are scarce defended ? 

King of majesty tremendous, 

By thy saving grace defend us. 

Fount of pity, safety send us ! 

Holy Jesus, meek, forbearing. 

For my sins the death -crown wearing. 

Save me, in that day, despairing ’ 

Worn and weary, thou hast sought me ; 
By thy cross and passion bought me — 
Spare the hope thy labors brought me ! 

Righteous Judge of retnbution. 

Give, 0 give me absolution 
Ere the day of dissolution ! 

As a guilty culprit groaning, 

Flushed my lace, my errors owning, 

Hear, 0 God, my spirit’s moaning ! 

Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 

Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 

Bad’st me hope in my contrition. 

In my prayers no grace discerning, 

Yet on me thy favor turning. 

Save my soul from endless burning ! 

Give me, when thy sheep confiding 
Thou art from the goats dividing, 

On thy right a place abiding ! 

When the wicked are confounded. 

And by bitter flames surrounded, 

Be my joyful pardon sounded ! 

Prostrate, all my guilt discerning. 

Heart as though to ashes turning ; 

Save, 0 save me from the burning ! 

Day of weeping, when from ashes 
Man shall lise mid lightning flashes, — 
Guilty, trembling with contrition. 

Save him, Father, from perdition ! 

John a. Dix. 
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STABAT 

MATER DOLOROSA. 

f A Latin poem, written in the thirteenth century by JACOPONE, a Franciscan fnar, of Utnbna Of this and the two preceding poems 
Dr. Neale says : ” The De Cantemftu is the most lovely, the Dtu Irm the most sublime, and the Stabat Mater the most pathetic, of 
mediaeval poems.''J 

Stabat Mater dolorosa 

Juxta criicem locryniosa, 

Duni pendebat filius ; 
Ciijus animani geiiientem, 
Contristatam et dolenteni, 
Pertransivit gladius. 

Stood the afflicted mother weeping, 

Near the cross her station keeping 

Whereon hung her Son and Loid ; 
Through whose spuit syinjiathi/ing, 
Son’owing and iigonizing, 

Also passed the cruel sword. 

0 quam tristis et afflicta, 

Fuit ilia benedicta 

Mater iinigeniti, 

Quffi moerebat et doleliat, 

Pia mater, diim videbat 

Nati pcenas inclyti ’ 

Oh ! how mournful and distress^ 

Was that favored and most blessed 

Mother of the only Son, 

Trembling, grieving, bosom heaving, 

While perceiving, scaice believing, 

Pams of that Illustrious One • 

Qiiis est homo qm non flerct, 
Christi inatrem si videiet 

In tan to supplicio ? 

Quis non posset contristari 

Piani niatrein oontemplaii 
Dolenteni cum filio ? 

Who the man, who, called a brother. 

Would not weep, saw he Christ’s mother 

In such deep distress and wild ^ 

Who could not sad tribute rmder 
Witnessing that mother tender 

Agonizing with her child ? 

Pro pcccatis siue genti*', 

Vidit Jesum in toi mentis, 

Kt llagellis subditum. 
Vidit suutn dulecm natuin, 
Morientem, desolatum, 

Dum emisit spintum. 

For his people’s sins atoning, 

Him she saw in torments groaning, 

(liven to the scouiger’s rod ; 

Saw her darling offspring dying. 

Desolate, forsaken, ciymg. 

Yield his spirit up to God. 

Eia mater, fons amons, 

Me sen tire vim doloris 

Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 

Fac ut ardoat cor incuin 

In aniando (’liiistura Deuni, 

Ut illi eoniplaceam. 

Make me feel thy sorrow’s power. 

That with thee I teare may shower, 

Tender mother, fount of love ’ 

Make niy heart with love unceasing 

Burn toward Christ the Lord, that pleasing 

1 may be to him above. 

Sancta Mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 

Cordi meo valide. 

Tui nati vulncrati, 

Tam digiiati pit) me ])ati, 

Pcenas inecum divide. 

Holy mother, this bo granted, 

That the slam one’s wounds be planted 
Fiimly in my heart to bide. 

Of him wounded, all astounded — 

Deptlis unbounded for me sounded — 

All the pangs with me divide. 

Fac me verc tecum flere, 
Cruciiixo condolei-e. 

Donee ego vixero ; 

Juxta crucem tecum stare, 

£t tibi me sociare 

In planctu desidero. 

Make me weep with thee in union ; 

With the Crucified, eomimmion 

In his giicf and suffeiing give ; 

Neal the cross, vith leais unfailing, 

I would join thee in thy wailing 

Here as long as 1 shall live. 

Viigo virgimim praclam, 

Mihi jam non sis amam ; 

Fac me tecum [dangere ; 
Fac ut jiortem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 

Et plagas recolere. 

Maid of maidens, all excelling ! 

Be not hitter, me repelling ; 

Make thou me a mourner too ; 

Make me l>eai about Chi ist's dying, 

Share his iiassioii, shame defying ; 

All hU wounds in me renew. 
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Fac me plagis vulnerari, 

Grace hac inebriari, 

£t cruore filii ; 

Inflammatus et accensus, 

Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 

In die judicii. 

Wound for wound be there created ; 

With the cross intoxicated 

For thy Son’s dear sake, I pray — 

May I, fired with pure affection, 

Virgin, have through thee protection 

In the solemn Judgment Day. 

Fac me cruce custodiri, 

Morte Christi prsemaniri, 

Confoveri gratia. 

Quando corpus morietur, 

Fac ut animffi donetur 

Paradisi gloria. 

FRA JACOPONE. 

Let me by the cross be warded, 

By the death of Christ be guarded, 
Nourished by divine supplies. 

When the body death hath riven. 

Grant that to the soul be given 

Glories bright of Paradise. 

Abraham cole& 

VENI SANCTE 

1 SPIRITUS. 

[Thts hymn was written in the tenth century by ROBERT 11 . the gentle son of HUGH Capet It is often mentioned as second in 
mnk to the Dus lne.'\ 

Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 

Et emitte coelitus 

Lucis tuae radium. 

Come, Holy Ghost ! thou fire divine ! 

From highest heaven on us down shine ’ 
Comforter, be thy comfort mine ! 

Veiii, pater pauperuin, 

Veni, dator munerum, 

Veni, lumen cordium. 

Come, Father of tire poor, to earth ; 

(Jorae, with thy gifts of precious worth ; 

Come, Light of all of mortal birth ! 

Consolator optime, 

Dulcis hospes anim®, 

Dulce refrigeriura. 

Thou rich in comfort ! Ever blest 

The heart where thou art constant guest, 

Who giv’st the heavy-laden rest. 

In labore requies. 

In ®8tu temperies. 

In fletu solatium. 

Come, thou in whom our toil is sweet. 

Our shadow in the noonday heat. 

Before whom mourning flieth fleet. 

0 lux beatissima ! 

Reple cordis intima, 

Tuorum fidelium. 

Bright Sun of Grace ! thy sunshine dart 

On all who cry to thee apart. 

And All with gladness every heart. 

Sine tuo numine, 

Nihil est in homine, 

Nihil est innoxium. 

Whatever without thy aid is wrought, 

Or skilful deed, or wisest thought, 

God counts it vain and merely naught. 

Lava quod est sordidum, 

Riga quod est aridum, 

Sana quod est sauciuni. 

0 cleanse us that we sin no more. 

O’er parchM souls thy waters pour ; 

Heal the sad heart that aclieth sore. 

Flecte quod est rigidum, 

Fove quod est frigidum, 

Rege quod est devium. 

Thy will be oure in all our ways ; 

0 melt the frozen with thy rays ; 

Call home the lost in error’s maze. 

Da tuis hdelibus. 

In te confidentibus, 

Sacrum septenariuni ; 

And grant us, Loixl, who cry to thee, 

And hold the Faith in unity. 

Thy precious gifts of chanty ; 

Da virtutis meritum, 

Da aalutis exitum. 

Da perenue gaudium ! 

Robert il of Francr 

That we may live in holiness. 

And And in death our happiness, 

And dwell with thee in lasting bliss : 

Catharine winkworth 
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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS, 


'Thu hymn, one of the most important m the service of the loitin Church, has been sometimes attributed to the EMPBROR 
CHARLBMAGNB. The better opinion, however, mclmes to POP^ CRkGORY 1., called the Great, as the author, and fixes Its ori{;:in 
•omewhere m the sixth century.] 


Vkni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mantes tuoruni visita, 
Imple superna gratia^ 
QufiB tu creasti pectora. 


Creator Spirit, by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every pious mind, 

Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free. 

And make thy temples worthy thee. 


Qui diceris Paraclitus, 
Altissimi doiuini Dei, 
Fons vivus, ignis, caritas, 
£t spiritalis unctio. 


0 source of uncreated light, 

The Father's promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 

Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and thy sacred unction biing. 
To sanctify us while we sing. 


Tu septiforaiis munere, 
Dextrae Dei tu digitus 
Tu rite promissuin Patn.s, 
Sermone ditaus guttura. 


Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 

Rich in thy seven-fold energy ! 

Thou strength of his almighty hand, 

Whose (lower does heaven and eaith command ! 
Proceeding Spiiit, our defence, 

Who dost tlie gifts of tongues dispense. 

And ci-own’st thy gift with eloquence ! 


Accende lumen sensibus, 
lufunde amorem cordibus, 
Infirraa nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 


Refine and purge our earthly parts ; 
But, 0, inflame and fire our hearts ! 
Our fmilties help, our vice control, 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 

And when rebellious they are grown. 
Then lay thy hand and hold ’em down. 


Hostem repellos longius, 
Pacemque dones protinus ; 
Ductore sic to pitevio 
Vitemus omne noxiuni. 


Per te sciamus da Patrem, 
Noscamus atque Filium ; 
Te utriiisque Spiritiim 
Credamus omni tempore. 


Deo Patri sit gloria 
Et Filio qui a mortuis 
Suirexit, ac Paraclito, 

In sseculorum scecula. 

ST. GRBGORY THB GREAT. 


Chase from our minds the infenml foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us on the way. 

Make us eternal truths I’eccive, 

And practise all that we believe ; 

Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father and the Son by thee. 


Immortal honor, endless fame, 

Attend the Almighty Father’s name ; 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 

Who for lost man’s redemption died ; 
And equal adoration be, 

Eternal Paraclete, to thee. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

0 MOTHER dear, Jerasalera, 

When sliall 1 come to thee ? 

When shall my sorrows liave an end, — 

Thy joys when shall I see ? 

0 happy hai'bor of God’s saints I 
0 sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no son'ow can be found, 

Nor grief, nor care, nor toiL 

No dimly cloud o’ershadows thee. 

Nor gloom, nor darksome night ; 

But every soul shines as the sun. 

For himself gives light. 

Thy walls are made of precious stone, 

Thy bulwarks diamond-square, 

Thy gates are all of orient pearl, — 

0 God ! if I were there 1 

0 my sweet home, Jerusalem ! 

Thy joys when shall 1 see ^ — 

The King sitting upon thy throne, 

And thy felicity ? 

Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green. 

Where grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else arc seen. 

Quite through the streets with pleasing sound 
The flood of life doth flow ; 

And on the banks, on every side, 

The trees of life do grow. 

These trees each montli yield ripened fruit ; 
Forevennore they spring. 

And all the nations of the earth 
To thee their honors bring. 

Jerusalem, God’s dwelling-place 
Full sore I long to see ; 

0 that my son'ows had an end, 

That I might dwell in thee » 

1 long to see Jerusalem, 

The comfort of us all ; 

For thou art fair and beautiful, — 

None ill can thee befall. 

No candle needs, no moon to shine, 

No glittering stai' to light ; 

For Chiist the King of Righteousness 
Forever shineth blight. 

0, passing happy were my state. 

Might 1 be worthy found 


To wait upon my God and King, 

His praises there to sound ! 

Jenisalem! Jerusalem! 

Thy joys fain would 1 see ; 

Come quickly, Lord, and end my grief. 
And take me home to thee ! 

David Dickson. 


LITANY. 

Saviour, when in dust to thee 
Low wo bend the adoring knee ; 

When, repentant, to the skies 
Scarce we lift our weeping eyes, — 

0, by all thy pains and woo 
Suffered once for man below. 

Bending from thy throne on high. 

Hear our solemn litany * 

By thy helpless infant years ; 

By thy life of want and tears ; 

By thy days of sore distress 
In the savage wilderness ; 

By the dread mysterious hour 
Of the insulting tempter’s power, — 
Turn, 0, turn a favoring eye. 

Hear our solemn litany ! 

By the sacred griefs that ivept 
O’er the grave where Lazarus slept ; 

By the boding tears that flowed 
Over Salem’s loved abode ; 

By the anguished sigh that told 
Treachery lurked within thy fold, — 
From thy seat above the sky 
Hear our solemn litany ' 

By thine hour of dire despair ; 

By thine agony of prayer ; 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and torturing scorn ; 

By the gloom that veileil the skies 
O’er the dieadful sacrifice, — 

Listen to our humble cry. 

Hear our solemn litany ! 

By thy deep expiring groan ; 

By the sad sepulchral stone ; 

By the vault whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising God ; 

0, from earth to heaven restored, 
Mighty, reascended Loid, — 

Listen, listen to the cry 
Of Qur solemn litany I 

8i» robbrt grant- 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When I lie within my bed, 

Sick at heart, and sick in head. 

And with doubts discomfoi*ted. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the house doth sigh and weep. 
And the world is drowned in sleep. 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope but of his fees, 

And his skill runs on the lees. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When his ]>otion and his pill 
Has or none or little skill, 

Meet for nothing but to kill, — 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the passing-bell doth toll. 

And the Furies, in a shoal, 

Come to fright a parting soul. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few. 

And that number more than true, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ' 

When the priest liis last hath prayed. 
And I nod to what is said 
Because my speech is now decayed. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When, God knows, I ’m tost about 
Either with despair or doubt. 

Yet before the glass be out. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the tempter me pursu’th 
With the sins of all my youtli. 

And half damns me with untruth. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears, and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me sui-prise. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the judgment is revealed. 

And that opened which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

ROBERT Herrick. 


DESIRE. 

Thou, who dost dwell alone ; 

Thou, who dost know thine own ; 

Thou, to whom all are known. 

From the cradle to the grave, — 

Save, 0, save ! 

From the world’s temptations ; 

From tribulations ; 

From that 6erce anguish 
Wherein we languish ; 

From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the gi’ave, — 

Save, 0, save • 

When the soul, growing clearer. 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher. 

To God comes no nigher ; 

But the arch-fiend Pride 
Mounts at her side. 

Foiling her high emprize. 

Sealing her eagle eyes, 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 

Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion. 

To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence ; 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave, — 
Save, 0, save I 

From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature 
That mars thy creature ; 

From grief, that is but passion ; 

Frcm mirth, that is but feigning ; 

From teai-s, that bring no healing ; 

From wild and weak complaining ; — 
Thine old strength revealing. 

Save, 0, save ! 

From doubt, where all is double. 

Where wise men are not strong ; 

Where comfort turns to trcuble ; 

Where just men suffer wrong ; 

Where sorrow tre>ads on joy ; 

Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 

Where faiths are built on dust ; 

Where love is half mistrust. 

Hungry, and barren, and shai'p as the sea ; 
0, set us free ’ 

0, let the false dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie. 

Tossing continually. 
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0, where thy voice doth come, 

Let all doubts be dumb ; 

Let all words be mild ; 

All strife be recouciled ; 

All pains beguiled. 

Light bring no blindness ; 

Love no unkiudness ; 

Knowledge no ruin ; 

Fear no undoing, 

From the cradle to the grave, — 

Save, 0, save ! 

Matthew Arnold. 


MY GOD, I LOVE THEE. 

My God, I love thee ! not because 
1 hope for heaven thereby ; 

Nor because those who love thee not 
Must bum eternally. 

Thou, 0 my Jesus, thou didst me 
Upon the cross embrace ! 

For me didst bear the nails and spear, 

And manifold disgrace, 

And griefs and torments numberless, 

And sweat of agony. 

Yea, death itself, — and all for one 
That was thine enemy. 

Then why, 0 blessM Jesus Christ, 

Should 1 not love thee well 2 

Not for the hope of winning heaven, 

Nor of escaping hell ; 

Not with the hope of gaining aught. 

Not seeking a reward ; 

But as thyself hast lovM me, 

0 everlasting Lord ! 

E’en so I love thee, and will love, 

And in thy praise will sing, — 

Solely because thou art my God, 

And my eternal King. 

From the I^tln of ST FRANCIS XAVIER. 

Translation of EDWARD CAS WALL. 


DROP, DROP, SLOW TEARS. 

Drop, di-op, slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet 
Which brought from heaven 
The news and Prince of peace ! 
Cease not, wet eyes, 

His mercies to entreat ; 

To cry for vengeance 
Sin doth never cease ; 


In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears ; 

Nor let his eye 
See sill but through my tears. 

PHINFAS FLBICHL.K 


DARKNESS IS THINNING. 

Darkness is thinning ; shadows are retreating 
Morning and light are coming in their beauty ; 
Suppliant seek we, with an earnest outcry, 

God the Almighty ! 

So that our Master, having mercy on us, 

May repel languor, may bestow salvation, 
Granting us, Father, of thy loving-kindness 
Glory hereafter ! 

This, of his mercy, ever blessed Godhead, 
Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, give us, — 
Whom through the wide m orld celebrate foreve 
Blessing and glory ! 

From the Lalm of Si. Grlgory 1 HL Gkka 
T ranslation of JOHN MAhON Nl&ALb 


DELIGHT IN GOD. 

1 LOVE, and have some cause to love, the earth, - 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore gooil ; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth , 

She is my tender nurse, slie gives me food . 
But what’s a creature. Lord, conijiared wit 
thee ? 

Or what ’s my mother or my nurse to me < 

I love tlie air, — her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets iiivil 
me ; 

Her Bhrill-mouthed choir sustain me w ith thei 
flesh, 

And with tlieir polyphoiiiaii notes delight me 
But what ’s the air, or all the sweets tliat sht 
Can bless iny soul w^itlial, compared to thee ^ 

I love the sea, — she is my fcllow-cieature. 

My careful purveyor ; .she provides me store 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore . 
But, Loi*d of oceans, w'hen compared with thet 
What is the ocean or her wealth to me ? 

To heaven’s high eity I direct niy journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 
Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky ■ 
But what is heaven, great God, compared t 
thee ? 

Without thy presence, heaven ’s no heaven ti 
me. 
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Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 

Without thy presence, sea affords no treasure ; 
Without thy presence, air 's a rank infection ; 
Without thy presence, heaven 's itself no 
pleasure : 

If not possessed, if not enjoyed in thee, 

What 's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ? 

The highest honors that the world can boast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 

Tlio brightest beams of glory are, at most, 

Rut dying sparkles of thy living fire ; 

The loudest flames that earth can kindle be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thee. 

Without thy presence, wealth is bags of cares ; 

Wisdom but folly ; joy, disquiet — sadness ; 
Fiiendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing 
madness ; 

W ithout thee. Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being, when compared with 
thee. 


In having all things, and not thee, what have I ? 

Not having thee, what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what further crave I ^ 
And having thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 
thee ' 


Francis Quarles. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet. 

My bottle of salvation, 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gauge ; 
And thus I ’ll take my pilgiimage ! 

Blood must be my body’s balmer, 

No other balm will there be given ; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travelleth towaixis the land of Heaven, 
Over the silver mountains 
Where spring the nectar fountains ; 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss. 

And diink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 

My soul will be a-dry befoi-e. 

But after, it will thirat no more. 


I ’ll take them first 
To quench their thirst. 

And taste of nectar’s suckets 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 

And when our bottles and all we 
Are filled with immortality, 

Then the blest paths we ’ll travel. 

Strewed with rubies thick as gravel, — 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors. 

High walls of coral, and iiearly bowers. 

From thence to Heaven’s bribeless hall. 

Where no corrupted voices brawl ; 

No conscience molten into gold. 

No forged accuser, bought or sold. 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 

For there Christ is the King’s Attorney ; 

Who pleads for all without degrees. 

And he hath angels, but no fees ; 

And when the grand twelve-million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 

’Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 

Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 

Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader, 

Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder ! 

Thou giv’st salvation even for alms, — 

Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 

And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 

That, since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head : 

Then am I, hke a palmer, fit 

To tread those blest paths which before I writ 

Of death and judgment, heaven and hell. 

Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 

SIR Walter Raleigh. 


A TRUE LENT. 

Is this a fast, — to keep 
The larder lean, 

And clean 

From fat of veals and sheep ? 

Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 

The platter high with fish? 


Then by that happy, blissful day. 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
Aud walk apparelled fresh like me. 


Is it to fast an hour, 

Or ragg’d to go. 

Or show 

A downcast look, and sour ? 
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No I *t is a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 

And meat, 

Unto the hnngr}^ soul. 

It is to fast from strife, 

From old debate 
And hate, — 

To circumcise thy life. 

To show a heart grief-rent ; 

To starve thy sin. 

Not bin, — 

And that 's to keep thy Lent. 

Robert Herrick. 


BRIEFS. 

WATER TURNED INTO WINE. 

The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 

THE widow’s MITES. 

Two mites, two drops, yet all her house and land, 
Fall from a steady heart, though trembling hand : 
The other’s wanton wealth foams high, and brave ; 
The other cast away, she only gave. 

“TWO WENT UP TO THE TEMPLE TO PRAY.” 

Two went to pray ? 0, rather say, 

One went to brag, the other to pray ; 

One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not lend his eye ; 

One nearer to God’s altar trod. 

The other to the altar’s God. 

Richard Crash aw. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. 

Long pored St. Austin o’er the sacred page. 

And doubt and darkness overspread his mind ; 
On God’s mysterious being thought the Sage, 
The Triple Person in one Godhead joined. 

The more he thought, the harder did he find 
To solve the various doubts which fast arose ; 

And as a ship, caught by imperious wind, 
Tosses where chance its shattered body throws. 
So tossed his troubled soul, and nowhere found 
repose. 

Heated and feveiish , then he closed his tome. 
And went to wander by the ocean-side, 

Whem the cool breeze at evening loved to come, 
Murmuring responsive to the murmuring tide ; 


And as Augustine o’er its margent wide 
Strayed, deeply pondering the puzzling theme, 
A little cliild before him he espied : 

In earnest labor did the urchin seem. 

Working with heart intent close by the soundin^ 
stream. 

He looked, and saw the cliild a hole had scooped 
Shallow and narrow in the shining sand. 

O’er which at work the lal>oring infant stooiH-d, 
Still pouring water in with busy hand. 

The saint addressed the child in accents bland 
“Fair boy,” quoth he, “I pray what toil is thine 
Let me its end and purpose understand.” 

The boy replied : “An easy task is mine, 

To sweep into this hole all the wide ocean’s brine.’ 

“0 foolish boy ! ” the saint exclaimed, “ to hop 
That the broad ocean in that hole should lie ' ’ 
“0 foolish saint!” exclaimed the boy; “tlr 
scope 

Is still more hopeless than the toil I ply. 
Who think’st to comprehend God’s nature higl 
In the small compass of thine human wit ! 

Sooner, Augustine, sooner far, shall I 
Confine the ocean in this tiny pit, 

Than finite minds conceive God’s nature in 
finite ! ” 

Anonymous. 


I WOULD I WERE AN EXCELLENT 
' DIVINE. 

I WOULD I were an excellent divine 
That had the Bible at my fingers’ ends ; 

That men might hear out of this mouth of mim 
How God doth make his enemies his friends ; 
Rather than with a thundering and long prayer 
Be led into presumption, or despair. 

This would I be, and would none other be. 

But a religious seiTant of my God ; 

And know there is none other God but he, 

And willingly to suffer mercy’s rod, — 

Joy ill his gmce, and live but in his love, 

And seek my bliss but in the world alwve. 

And I would frame a kind of faithful prayer. 
For all estates within the state of grace. 

That careful love might never know despair. 
Nor servile feai- might faithful love deface ; 
And this would 1 both day and night devise 
To make my humble spirit’s exercise. 

And I would read the iiiles of saci-ed life ; 

Pereuade the troubled soul to patience ; 

The husband care, and comfort to the wdfe. 

To child and servant due obedience ; 

Faith to the friend, and to the neighbor peace. 
That love might live, and quarrels all might cease. 
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Prayer for the health of all that are diseased, 
Confession unto all that are convicted, 

And patience unto all that are displeased, 

And comfort unto all that are afflicted, 

And mercy unto all that have offended, 

And grace to all, that all may be amended. 

Nicholas Breton. 


ADAM’S MORNING HYMN IN PARADISE. 

FROM "PARADISE LOST,’ BOOK V. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous then < 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 

On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Hun first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 

It better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that erown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st. 
And when high noon host gaiued, and when thou 
fall’st. 

Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fliest, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in then orb that flics. 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dunce not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion mn 
Perpetual circle, inultifoim, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our groat Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun |)aint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honor to the woild’s great Author rise. 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise, 
foin voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds. 


That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly ci-eep. 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lonl ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 

Milton. 


PRAISE. 

To write a verse or two is all the praise 
That I can raise ; 

Mend my estate in any wayes. 

Thou shalt have more. 

I go to church ; help me to wings, and I 
Will thither flie ; 

Or, if I mount unto the skie, 

1 will do more. 

Man is all weaknesse : there is no such thing 
As Pi nice or King : 

His ann is short ; yet with a sling 
He may do more 

A herb destilled, and drunk, may dwell next doore, 
On the same floore. 

To a brave soul : Exalt the poore. 

They can do more. 

0, raise me then ! poore bees, that work all day, 
Stiiig my delay, 

Who have a work, as well as they, 

And much, much more. 

GEORGE Herbert. 


UP HILL. 

Does the road wind up hill all the way ? 

VeSf to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to nigM^ my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting-place ? 

A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 

You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 

Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They mil not keep you Ending at that door. 
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Shall I find comfort, trovel-aortf and weak ? 

Of latwr you shall find ihs sum» 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek f 
Pea, beds for all who come. 

Christina g. Rossetti. 

THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 
Lead thou me on ! . 

The night is dark, and 1 am far from home, — 
Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet ; 1 do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on : 

I loved to choose and see iny path, but now 
Lead thou me on ! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 

Pride ruled my will ; i-emember not years. 

So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on ; 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

John Henry Nbwkan. 


FROM “THE CHURCH PORCH.” 

Thou whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure. 
Hearken unto a Yerser, who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure : 
A verse may find him who a seimon flies 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

When thou dost purpose aught (within thy 
power). 

Be to doe it, though it be but small ; 
Constaiioie knits the bones, and make us stowre, 
When wanton pleasures beckon us to thrall. 
Who breaks his own bond, forfeiteth himself : 
What nature made a ship, he makes a shelf. 

By all means use sometimes to be alone. 

Salute thyself : see what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest ; for ’t is thine own ; 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows finde, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doores his 
minde. 


In clothes, cheap handsomenesse doth bear the 
bell. 

Wisdome’s a trimmer thing than shop e’er gave. 
Say not then, This with that lace will do well ; 
But, This with my discretion will be brave. 
Much curiousnesso is a perpetual wooing ; 
Nothing, with labor ; folly, long a doing. 

When once thy foot enters the church, bo bare. 
God is more there than thou ; for thou art there 
Only by his permission. Then beware, 

And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

Kneeling ne’er spoiled silk stockings ; quit 
thy state ; 

All equal are within the chureh’s gate. 

Resort to sermons, but to prayers most • 

Praying ’s the end of preaching. 0, be drest ! 
Stay not foi* th’ other pin : why thou hast lost 
A joy for it worth worlds. Thus hell doth jest 
Away thy blessings, and extremely flout thee, 
Thy clothes being fast, but thy soul loose 
about thee. 

Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge : 

If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen jm)!. 

The worst speak something good . if n/l 
want sense, 

God takes a text, and preacheth Pa-ti-ence. 

George Herbert. 


ART THOU WEARY? 

Art thou weary, art thou languid, 

Art thou sore distressed ? 

“ Come to me,” saith One, “ and coming, 
Be at rest.” 

Hath he marks to lead me to him. 

If he be my Guide ? 

“ In his feet and hands are wound-prints. 
And his side.” 

Is there diadem, as monarch, 

That his brew adorns ? 

“ Yea, a crown, in very surety, 

But of thorns.” 

If I find him, if I follow, 

What his guerdon here ? 

“ Many a sorrow, many a labor, 

Many a tear.” 

If 1 still hold closely to him, 

What hath he at last ? 

** Sorrow vanquished, lalior ended, 

Jordan passed.” 
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If 1 ask him to receive me, 

Will he say me nay ? 

** Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.'* 

Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 

Is he sure to bless ? 

“ Saints, apostles, prophets, martyra, 

Answer, Yes.” 

From the Latin of St. Siephen the Sabaiie. 
Translation of JOHN Mason Neale. 


TO HEAVEN APPROACHED A SUFI 
SAINT. 

To heaven approached a Sufi Saint, 

From groping in the darkness late. 

And, tapping timidly and faint, 

Besought admission at God’s gate. 

Said God, “ Who seeks to enter here ? ” 

“ T is I, dear Friend,” the Saint replied. 

And trembling much with hope and fear. 

“ If it be thou^ without abide.” 

Sadly to earth the poor Saint turned. 

To bear the scourging of life’s rods ; 

But aye his heart within him yeanicd 
To mix and lose its love in God’s. 

He roamed alone through w^eary years, 

By cruel men still scorned and mocked, 

Until from faith’s pure fires and tears 
Again he rose, and modest knocked. 

Asked God, “Who now is at the door?” 

It is thyself, beloved Lord,” 

Answered the Saint, in doubt no more. 

But clasped and rapt in his reward. 

From the Persian of DSCHELLALEDDIN Ruhi. 

Translation of WILLIAM R. AlceR 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 

Quit, 0 (|uit this mortal fmme ! 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

0, the i>ain, the bliss of dying ! 

Cease, fond naturo, cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life ! 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away ! 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my bicatli ? 

Tell mo, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disapjiears ! 

Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 


With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings ! I mount 1 I fly ! 

0 Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

0 Death ! where is thy sting ? 

Alexander Pope. 


PRAYER. 

0 God ! though sorrow be niy fate, 

And the world’s hate 

For my heart’s faith pursue me, 

My jieace they cannot take away ; 

From day to day 

Thou dost anew imbue me ; 

Thou art not far ; a little while 
Thou hid’st thy face, with brighter smile 
Thy father-love to show me. 

Lortl, not my will, but thine, be done ; 

If I sink down 

When men to terrors leave me, 

Thy father-love still warms my breast ; 
All ’s for the best ; 

Shall man have power to grieve me, 
When bliss eternal is my goal. 

And thou the keeper of my soul, 

Who never will deceive me ? 

Thou art my shield, as saith the Word. 
Christ Jesus, Lord, 

Thou standest pitying by me, 

And lookest on each grief of mine 
And if ’t were thine : 

What, then, though foes may try me, 
Though thorns be in iny path concealed ? 
World, do thy worst ! God is my shield ! 
And will be ever nigh me. 

Translated from MARY, QUEEN OF HUNGARY. 


THE MARTYRS’ HYMN. 

Flung to the heedless winds, 

Or on the w'atera cast, 

The martyrs’ ashes, watched, 

Shall gathered be at last ; 

And from that scatterod dust. 

Around us and abroad, 

Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 

The Father hath received 
Their latest living breath ; 

And vain is Satan’s l)oast 
Of victory in their death ; 

Still, still, though dead, they speak, 

And, trunqiet-toiigueil, proclaim 
To many a wakening land 
The one availing name. 

From the German of MARTIN LUTHER. 

Translation of W. J. Fox. 
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THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 

(T^ mithor of this poem, one of the ?ictims of the persecuting 
Henry VIII., war, Itumt to death at Smlthfield m 1546. It was made 
ind sung by her while a prisoner in Newgate.] 

Like as the armM Knighte, 

Appointed to the helde, 

With this world wil 1 fight, 

And faith shal be my shilde. 

Faith is that weapon stronge, 

Which wil not faile at nede ; 

My foes therefore amonge, 

Therewith wil I precede. 

As it is had in strerigtiie, 

And forces of Christes wayo, 

It wil prevaile at lengthe, 

Though all the devils saye naye» 

Faithe of the fathers olde 
ObtainM right witness, 

Which makes me verye bolde 
To fear no worldes distress. 

I now rejoice in harte, 

And hope bides mo do so ; 

For Christ wil take ray part, 

And ease me of my wo. 

Thou sayst, Lord, whoso knocke, 

To them wilt thou attendo ; 

Undo, therefore, the locke, 

And thy stronge power sende. 

More enemies now 1 have 
Than heeres u|K)ii iny head ; 

Let them not me depiave, 

But fight thou iu my stcade. 

On thee my care I cast, 

For all tlieir cruell spight ; 

I set not by their liast, 

For thou art my delight. 

I am not she that list 
My anker to let fall 
For every drislinge mist ; 

My ship])e's substancial. 

Not oft I use to wi’ight 
In prose, nor yet in ryme ; 

Yet wil I shewe one sight, 

That I sawe in my time : 

I sawe a royall throne, 

MHiere .Justice shulde have sitte ; 

But in her steade was One 
Of moody cruell witte. 


Absorpt was rightwisness, 

As by the raginge Aoude ; 

Sathan, in his excess, 

Sucte up the guiltlesse bloude. 

Then thought I, — Jesus, Lorde, 

When thou shalt judge us all, 

Harde is it to recorde 
On these men what will fall. 

Yet, Loixle, 1 thee desire, 

For tliat they doe to me. 

Let them not taste the hire 
Of their iniquitie. 

Anne Askewr. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he retiiriiing chide ; 
“l)oth God exact day-laboi, light denied 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, srmn replies, “ God doth not need 
Eithei man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best . his 
state 

Is kingly , thousands at his bidding speed, 

And j>ost o’er land and ocean w itliout rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Milton. 


SAID 1 NOT SO ? 

Said I not so, — that 1 would sin no more ? 

Witness, my Goil, I did ; 

Yet I am run again upon the score : 

My faults cannot be hid. 

What shall 1 do ? — make vows and break them 
still ? 

'T will bo but labor lost ; 

My good cannot prevail against mine ill : 

The business will be crost. 

0, say not so ; thou canst not tell what strength 
Thy God may give thee at the length. 
Renew thy vows, and if thou keep the last, 

Tliy God will paixion all that ’a past. 

Vow Avhile thou canst ; while thou canst vow, 
thou iiiayst 

Perhaps perform it when thou Ihinkest least 
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Thy God hath not denied thee all, 

Whilst he permits thee but to call. 

(W1 to thy God for grace to keep 
Thy vows ; and if thou break them, weep. 
Weep for thy broken vows, and vow again ; 
Vows made with tears cannot be still in vain. 
Then once again 
I vow to mend my ways ; 

Lord, say Amen, 

And thine be all the praise. 

GBORCH HERBERT. 

♦— 

HEAVEN. 

0 BEAUTEOUS God ! uncircumscribM treasure 
Of an eternal pleasure I 
Thy throne is seated far 
Above the highest star. 

Where thou preparest a glorious place. 

Within the brightness of thy face, 

For every spirit 
To inherit 

That builds his hopes upon thy merit, 

And loves thee with a holy charity. 

What ravished heart, seraphic tongue, or eyes 
Clear as the morning rise. 

Can sjieak, or think, or see 
That bright eternity. 

Where the great King’s transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper stone ? 

There tlie eye 
O’ the chrysolite, 

And a sky 

Of diamonds, rubies, chrysoprase, — 

And above all thy holy face, — 

Makes an eternal charity. 

Wlien thou thy jewels up dost bind, that day 
Remember us, we pray, — 

ITiat where the Xmyl lies. 

And the crystal ’hove the skies. 

There thou mayost appoint us place 
Within the brightness of thy face, — 

And our soul 
In the scroll 

Of life and blissfulness enroll. 

That wt may praise thee to eternity. Allelujah ! 

Jeremy Taylor. 

4 — 

“ROCK OF AGES.” 

** Such hymns are never forgfotten They cling to ua through our 
whole life. We carry them with us upon our Journey. We sing 
them in the forest. The workman follows the plough with sa«.reil 
songs. Children catch them, and singing only for the Joj' >t gives 
them now, ait yet laying up for all their life food of the sweetest 
Joy.” — Henry ward Beecher. 

“Rook of ages, deft for 
Thoughtlessly the maiden song. 

Fell the words nnoonsGioiisly 
From her girlidi, gleefnl toDgoi ; 


Sang as little <‘hildren sing ; 

Sang as sing the birds m June ; 

Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune, — 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Ijet me hide myself m thee.” 

“ Let me hide myself in thee : ” 

Felt her soul no need to hide, — 

Sweet the song as song could be, 

And she had no thought beside ; 

All the woids uiiheedingly 
Fell fiom lips untouched by care. 
Dreaming not that they miglit Ije 
On some other lips a prayer, — 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 

“Rock of a^es, cleft for me,” 

’T was a woman sung them now. 
Pleadingly and prayerfully , 

Every word her heart did know. 

Rose the song as stonn-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air, 

Every note with sorrow stirred, 

Eveiy syllable a prayer, — 

** Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” — 

Lips grown ag^jil sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly, 

Voi(‘e grown weak and eyes grown dim, - 
“ Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

Trembling though the voice and low, 

Rose the sweet strain peacefully 
Like a river in its flow ; 

Sung as only they can sing 
Who life’s thoniy path have passed ; 

Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised lest, ~ 

“ Rock f)f ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee,” 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 

Sung above a coffin lid ; 

Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid. 

Nevermore, 0 storm -tossed soul ! 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 

Nevermore from billowy’s roll. 

Wilt thou need th 3 ^ 8 elf to hide. 

(’onld the siglitless, sunken eyes, 

(Mosed beneath the soft gray hair, 

Could the mute and stiffened lips 
Move again in pleading prayer, 

Still, aye still, the w'ords would be, — 

“ Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

Trof EDWARD H Rice. 
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THE SPIRIT-LAND. 

Father ! thj wonders do not singly stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed ; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed. 

In, finding thee are all things round us found ; 

In losing thee are all things lost beside ; 

Ears have we, but in vain stiange voices sound ; 
And to our eyes the vision is denied. 

We wander in the country far remote, 

Mid tombs and ruined piles in death to dwell ; 
Or on the records of past greatness dote, 

And for a buried soul the living sell ; 

While on our path bewildered falls the night 
That ne’er returns us to the fields of light. 

Jones very 


HEAVEN. 

Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies, 

Where love becomes immortal ; 

A land whose life is never dimmed by shade. 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade. 

But blooms for aye eternal. 

We may not know how sweet its balmy air. 

How bright and fair its flowers ; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there. 
Through those enchanted bowers. 

The city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim earthly vision. 

For Death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes the gates elysian. 

But sometimes, when ndown the western sky 
A fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by unseen fingers. 

And while they stand a moment half ajar. 

Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar. 
And half reveal the story. 

0 land unknown ! 0 land of love divine ! 
Father, alLwise, eternal ! 

0, guide these wandering, wayworn feet of mine 
Into those pastures vernal ! 

Nancy Amelia Woodbury Priest, I 


“ONLY WAITING.” 

[A very aged nmn in an almshouse was asked what he was doing 
now. He replied, " Only waiting.'’] 

Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown. 

Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 

Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day ; 

Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 

Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home. 

For the summer time is faded, 

And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers ! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 

For the bloom of life is withered, 

And 1 hasten to depart. 

Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate. 

At whose feet I long have lingered. 

Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now 1 hear the footsteps, 

And their voices far away ; 

If they call me, I am waiting, 

Only waiting to obey. 

Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 

Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown. 

Then from out the gathered darkness. 

Holy, deathless stars shall rise. 

By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 

Francis Laughton Mace. 


THE SOUL. 

Come, Brother, turn with me from pining 
thought 

And all the inward ills that sin has wrought ; 
Come, send abroad a love for all who live. 

And feel the deep content in turn they give. 
Kind wishes and good deeds, — they make not 
poor ; 

They 11 home again, full laden, to thy door ; 

The streams of love flow back where they begin. 
For springs of outward joys lie deep within. 

Even let them flow, and make the places glad 
Where dwell thy fellow-men. Sbouldst thou be 
sadj 
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And earth seem bare, and hours, once happy, 
press 

Upon thy thoughts, and make thy loneliness 
More lonely for the past, thou then shalt hear 
The music of those waters running near ; 

And thy faint spirit dnnk the cooling streani, 
And thine eye gladden with the playing beam 
That now upon the water dances, now 
Leaps up and dances in the hanging bough. 

Is it not lovely ? Tell me, where doth dwell 
The power that wrought so beautiful a spell ? 

In thine own bosom, Brother ? Then as thine 
Guard with a reverent fear this power divine. 

And if, indeed, ’t is not the outward state. 
But temper of the soul by which we rate 
Sadness or joy, even let thy bosom move 
With noble thoughts and wake thee into love ; 
And let each feeling in thy breast be given 
All honest aim, which, sanctified by Heaven, 
And springing into act, new life imparts. 

Till beats tliy fi-ame as with a thousand hearts. 

Sin clouds the mind’s clear vision ; 

Around the self-starved soul has spread a dearth. 
The earth is full of life ; the living Hand 
Touched it with life ; and all its forms expand 
With pnnciples of being made to suit 
Man’s varied powers and raise him from the 
brute. 

And shall the earth of higher ends be full, — 
Earth which thou tread’ st, — and thy poor mind 
be dull ? 

Thou talk of life, with half thy soul asleep ? 
Thou “ living dead man,” let thy spirit leap 
Foith to the day, and let the fresh air blow 
Through thy soul’s shut-up mansion. Wouldst 
thou know 

Something of what is life, shake off this death ; 
Have thy soul feel the univei'sul breath 
With which all nature ’s quick, and learn to be 
Sharer in all that thou dost touch or see ; 

Bi’eak from thy body’s grasp, thy spirit’s trance ; 
Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse ; 

Love, joy, even sorrow, — yield thyself to all ! 
They make thy freedom, gi’oveller, not thy thrall. 
Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind 
To dust and sense, and set at large the mind ! 
Then move in sympathy with God’s great whole. 
And be like man at first, a living soul. 

Richard Henry Dana 


SIT DOWN, SAD SOUL. 

Sit down, sad soul, and count 
The moments flying ; 

Come, tell the sweet amount 
That ’s lost by sighing ! 


How many smiles ? — a score ? 

Then laugh, and count no more ; 

For day is dying I 

Lie down, sad soul, and sleep, 

And no more measure 
The flight of time, nor weep 
The loss of leisum ; 

But here, by this lone stream. 

Lie down with us, and dream 
Of starry treasure ! 

We dream : do thou the same ; 

We love, — forever ; 

We laugh, yet few we shame, — 

The gentle never. 

Stay, then, till sorrow dies ; 

Then — hope and happy skies 
Are thine forever ! 

Bryan Waller Proctfr 
(Barry CortiwaU,) 


TELL ME, YE WINCilD WINDS. 

Tell me, ye wingfed winds, 

That round my pathway roar. 

Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more * 

Some lone and pleasant dell. 

Some valley in the w'est. 

Where, free from toil and pain. 

The lyeary soul may rest ? 

The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low. 

And sighed for pity os it answered, — “No.” 

Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose billows round me play, 

Know’st thou some favored spot, 

Some island far away. 

Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, — 

Where sorrow never lives. 

And friendship never dies ? 

The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer,— 
“No.” 

And thou, serenest moon. 

That, with such lovely face. 

Dost look iqxm the earth, 

Asleep in night’s enibrece ; 

Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some si>ot 
Where miserable man 
May find a happier lot ? 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wot. 

And a voice, sweet but sad, resixinded, — “ No 
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Tell me, my secret soul, 

0, tell me, Hope and Faith, 

Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
lb there no Happy spot 
Where mortals may be blest, 

Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest ? 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals 
given, 

Waved their bright wings, and whispered, — 
“ Yes, in heaven ! ” 

CHARLES MACKAY. 


NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 

Nothing but leaves ; the spirit grieves 
Ovei a wasted life ; 

Sin committed while conscience slept. 

Promises made, but never kept. 

Hatred, battle, and strife ; 

Nothing hut leaves } 

Nothing but leaves ; no garnered sheaves 
01 lile’s fair, npened grain ; 

Words, idle words, for earnest deeds ; 

We sow our seeds, — lo ! tares and weeds : 
We reap, with toil and pain. 

Nothing hut leaves ! 

Nothing but leaves ; memory weaves 
No veil to scieen the past : 

As we retrace our weary ^^ay, 

Counting each lost and misspent day, 

We find, sadly, at last, 

Nothing hut leaves 1 

And shall we meet the Master so. 

Bearing our withered leaves ? 

The Saviour looks for perfect fniit. 

We stand before him, humbled, mute ; 

Waiting the words he breathes, — 

“ Nothing hut haves ? 

Lucy E. Akerman 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by .sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
^nd that myself am blind ; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will : 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do. 

This, teach me more than hell to shun. 
That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound. 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thousand worlds are round : 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If 1 am wrong, 0, teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolish pride 
And impious discontent 

At aught thy wisdom has denied. 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe. 

To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so. 

Since quickened by thy breath ; 

0, lead me wheresoe’er I go. 

Through this day's life or death ! 

This day be bread and peace my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun. 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space. 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies. 

One chorus let all Being raise. 

All Nature’s incense rise ! 

ALBXANDBa Popa 
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WRESTLING JACOB. 

FIRST PART. 

Come, 0 thou Traveller unknown, 

^ Whom still I hold, but cannot see ; 

My company before is goue, 

And 1 am left aloue with thee ; 

With thee all night I mean to stay, 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

1 need not tell thee who I am ; 

My sin and misery declare ; 

Thyself hast called me by my name ; 

Look on thy hands, and read it there ; 

But who, I ask thee, who art thou ^ 

Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 

In vain thou strugglest to get free ; 

I never will unloose my hold ; 

Art thou the Man that died for me * 

The secret of thy love unfold ; 

Wrestling, I will not let thee go 
Till ] thy name, thy natui-e know. 

Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 
Tliy new, unutterable name ? 

Tell me, I still lieseech thee, tell ; 

To know it now resolved I am ; 

Wrestling, I will not let thee go 
Till 1 thy name, thy nature know. 

What though my sin inking flesh complain 
And murmur to contend so long ? 

I rise superior to my pain ; 

When I am weak, then am I strong • 

And when my all of stiength shall fail, 

I shall with the God-man prevail. 

SECOND I’VUT. 

Yield to me now, for I am weak, 

But confident in self-despair ; 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak ; 

Be conquered by my instant prayer ; 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 

And tell me if thy name be Love. 

/T is Love 1 't is Love • Thou diedst for me ; 

1 hear thy whisper in my heart ; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 

Pure, univeraal Love thou art ; 

To me, to all, thy bowels move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith 1 see thee face to face ; 

I see thee face to face and lire I 


In vain I have not wept and strove ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

I know thee. Saviour, who thou art, 

Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend ; 

Nor wilt thou with the night depart. 

But stay and love me to the end ; 

Thy mercies never shall lemove ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

The Sun of Righteousness on me 
Hath risen, with healing m his wings ; 

Withered my nature’s strength ; from thee 
My soul its life and succor brings ; 

My help is all laid up above ; 

Thy iiatuie and thy name is Love. 

Contented now upon my thigh 
I halt till life’s short journey end ; 

All helplessness, all weakness, 1 
On thee alone for strength depend ; 

Nor have I |x)wer from thee to move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Lame as I am, I take the prey ; 

Hell, earth, and sin with ease o’ercome ; 

1 leap for joy, pursue my w^ay, 

And, as a bounding hart, fly home ; 

Through all eternity to prove 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Chari i s Wi slcy 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD 

“ Ein’ feste Burg isi uustr Gott." 

A MIGHTY fortress is our God, 

A bulwark never failing ; 

Our helper he amid the flood 
Of mortal ills pravaihng. 

For still our ancient foe 
Doth seek to woik us w'oe ; 

His craft and power are great, 

And, armed w ith equal liate, 

On earth is not his equal. 

Did we in our own strength confide, 

Our striving would be losing ; 

Were not the right man on our side, 

The man of God’s own choosing. 

Dost ask wdio that may be ? 

Christ Jesus, it is he, 

Lord Sabaoth his name, 

From age to age the same, 

And he must win the battle. 

From the German of Mautin Luthbr. Translatiop 
of FRBDBRic Henry Hedge. 
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IT KINDLES ALL MY SOUL. 

'* Urlt me Patrue decof " 

It kindles all my soul, 

My country’s loveliness I Those starry choirs 
That watch around the pole, 

And the moon’s tender light, and heavenly fires 
Through golden halls that roll 
0 chorus of the night ! 0 planets, sworn 
The music of the spheres 
To follow 1 Lovely watchers, that think scorn 
To rest till day appears I 
Me, for celestial homes of glory bom, 

Why here, 0, why so long. 

Do ye behold an exile from on high ? 

Here, 0 ye shining throng. 

With lilies spread the mound where I shall lie : 

Here let me drop my chain, 

And dust to dust returning, cast away 
The trammels that remain ; 

The rest of me shall spring to endless day ! 

From the LaUn ofCASIMlK OP POLAND. 


JEWISH HYMN IN BABYLON. 

God of the thunder ! from whose cloudy seat 
The fiery winds of Desolation flow ; 

Father of vengeance, that with purple feet 
Like a full wine-press tread’st the world below ; 
The embattled armies wait thy sign to slay, 

Nor springs the beast of havoc on his prey, 

Nor withering Famine walks his blasted way, 
Till thou hast marked the guilty land for woe. 

God of the rainbow ! at whose gracious sign 
The billows of the proud their rage suppress ; 
Father of mercies I at one word of thine 
An Eden blooms in the waste wilderness. 

And fountains sparkle in the arid sands. 

And timbrels ring in maidens’ glancing hands, 
And marble cities crown the laughing lands. 

And pillared temples rise thy name to bless. 

O’er Judah’s land thy thunders broke, 0 Lord I 
The chariots rattled o’er her sunken gate. 

Her sons were wasted by the Assyrian’s sword, 
Even her foes wept to see her Mien state ; 

And heaps her ivory palaces became, 

Her piinces wore the captive’s garb of shame, 
Her temples sank amid the smouldering flame, 
For thou didst ride the tempest cloud of fate. 

O’er Judah’s land thy rainbow. Lord, shall beam, 
And the sad City lift her crownless head. 

And songs shall wake and dancing footsteps 

£^m I 

In streets where broods the silence of the dead. i 


The sun shall shine on Salem’s gilded towers. 
On Carmel’s side our maidens cull the flowers 
To deck at blushing eve their bridal bowers. 
And angel feet the glittering Sion tread. 

Thy vengeance gave us to the stranger’s hand. 
And Abraham’s children were led forth fc 
slaves. 

With fettered steps we left our pleasant land, 
Envying our fathers in their peaceful graves. 
The strangers’ bread with bitter teara we steep, 
And when our weary eyes should sink to sleep, 
In the mute midnight we steal foith to weep, 
Whera the pale willows shade Euphrntei 
waves. 

The bom in sorrow shall bring forth in joy ; 

Thy mercy. Lord, shall lead thy children home 
He that went forth a tender prattling«boy 
Yet, ere he die, to Salem’s streets shall come 
And Canaan's vines for us their fmit shall bear 
And Hermon’s bees their honeyed storas prefmrt 
And we shall kneel again in thankful prayer. 
Where o’er the cherub-seated God full bla/ei 
the inadiate dome. 

HENRV HAKI MU MAN 


REBECCA’S HYMN. 

FROM “IVANHOn” 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her fathers’ God before her moved. 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praisi*. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen, 

And Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 
With priest’s and wanior’s voice lx»tweeu. 

No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 

Our fathers would not know thy ways, 

And thou hast left them to their own. 

But present still, though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thoughts of thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 

And 0, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and stomi the fraquent night, 

Be thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A buniing and a shining light ! 
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Our harpe we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn* 
But thou host said, ** The blood of goat, 
The ftesh of rams, 1 will not prize ; 

A contrite lieaii;, a humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 

SiK WALiEk ston. 


THE DYING SAVIOUR. 

0 SACRED Head, now wounded. 

With grief and shame weighed down ; 

Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, thy only crown ; 

0 sacred Head, what glory, 

What bliss, till now was thine ! 

Yet, though despi8i*d and gory, 

I joy to call thee mine. 

0 noblest brow and dearest, 

In other days the world 

All feared when thou apiieaixidst ; 

What shame on thee is hurled ! 

How art thou pale with anguish, 

With sore abuse and scorn ’ 

How does that visage languish 
Which once was bnght as morn ! 

What language shall I borrow, 

To thank thee, dearest Friend, 

For this thy dying sorrow. 

Thy pity without end ! 

0, make me thine forever, 

And should I fainting be. 

Lord, let me never, never. 

Outlive my love to thee. 

If I, a wretch, should leave thee, 

0 Jesus, leave not me * 

In faith may I receive thee. 

When death shall set me free. 

When strength and comfort languish. 

And I must hence depart, 

Release me then from anguish. 

By thine own wounded heart. 

Be near when I am dying, 

0, show thy cross to me ! 

And for my succor flying. 

Come, Lord, to set me free. 

These eyes new faith receiving. 

From Jesus shall not move ; 

For he who diei^ believing 
Dies safely — through thy love. 

PAUl. GHaHARDT. 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

PROM “THE FAERIE QUEENE,” BOOK II CANTO 8. 

And is there care in heaven ? And b there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move * 
There b : — else much more wretched were the 
case 

Of men than beasts . but 0 the exceeding giucc 
Of Highest God ! that loves his creatures so, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ’ 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want ' 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant. 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch, and dewly wai-d, 
And their bright squadrons round a^ut us 
plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 

0, why should heavenly God to men have such 
regard ! ldmund si'lnslr. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 

Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ’ 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee ! 

Though, like the wanderer, 

The sun gone down. 

Darkness be over me. 

My rest a stone ; 

Yet in my dreams I 'd be 
Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! 

There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven ; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 

Angels to beckon mo 
Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! 

Then with my waking thoughts, 

Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I 'll raise ; 

So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! 
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Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky. 

Sun, moon, and stara forgot, 

Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, iiiy God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee. 

Sarah Flower Adams 


0, HOW THE THOUGHT OF GOD 
ATTRACTS I 

0, HOW the thought of God attracts 
And draws the heart from eaith, 

And sickens it of passing shows 
And dissipating mirth ' 

God only is the creature’s home ; 

Though long and rough the road, 

Yet nothing less can satisfy 
The love that longs for God. 

0, utter but the name of God 
Down in your heart of hearts. 

And see how from the world at once 
All tempting light depails. 

A trusting heart, a yeaniing eye. 

Can wm their way above ; 

If mountains can be moved by faith, 

Is there less power in love * 

How little of that road, my soul. 

How little hast thou gone ' 

Take heart, and let the thought of God 
Allure thee farther on. 

Dole not thy duties out to God, 

But let thy hand be free ; 

Look long at Jesus ; his sweet blood. 

How was it dealt to thee ? 

The perfect way is hard to flesh ; 

It is not hard to love ; 

If thou wert sick for want of God, 

How swiftly wouldst thou move ! 

Frederick william Faber. 


THE CHANGED CROSS. 

It was a time of sadness, and my heart. 
Although it knew and loved the better part. 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life. 

And while I thought on these, as given to me, 
My trial’tests of faith and love to be. 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 
That faithful to the end 1 should endure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to his might 
Who says, “ We walk by faith and not by sight,” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair. 

The thought arose, *‘My cross I cannot bear. 

“ Far heavier its weight must surely bo 
Than those of others which I daily sec ; 

Oh ! if I might another burden choose, 

Methinks I should nqt fear my crown to lose.” 

A solemn silence reigned on all around. 

E’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound ; 

The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell. 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 

A moment’s pause, — and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight ; 
Angels on silvery nings seemed everywhere, 

Ami angels’ music thrilled the balmy air. 

Then One, more fair than all the rest to see. 

One to whom all the others bowed the knee. 
Came gently to me, as 1 trembling lay, 

And, ** Follow me,” he said ; “lam the Way.” 

Then, speaking thus, he led me far above, 

And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divci's shape and size were seen. 
Larger and smaller than my own had been. 

And one there was, most beauteous to behold, — 
A little one, with jewels set in gold. 

“Ah! this,” me thought, “I can with comfort 
wear. 

For it will be an easy one to bear.” 

And so the little cross I quickly took. 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook ; 

The sparkling jewels, fair were they to .see. 

But far too heavy was their wciglU for me. 

“This may not be,” I cried, and looked again. 
To see if there was any here could ease my pain ; 
But, one by one, I passed them slowly by, 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 

Fair flowers around its sculptured form entwined. 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined. 
Wondering, I gazed, — and still I wondered more. 
To think so many should have jiassed it o’er. 

But oh 1 that form so beautiful to see 
Soon made its hidden son-ows known to me ; 
Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colors fair ; 
Sorrowing, I said, “This cross I may not bear.” 

And so it was with each and all around, — 

Not one to suit my need could there be found ; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down. 

As my Guide gentlysaid, “ No cross,— no crown.” 
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At iungth to him 1 raised my saddened heart ; 
ile knew its sorrows, bade its doubts depart ; 

“ Be not atmid,” he said, “ but trust in me ; 

My [Hsifect love shall now be shown to thee.” 

And then, with lightened eyes and willing feet, 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet ; 

With forward footsteps, turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide ; 

And there — in the piepared, appointed way. 
Listening to hear, anti ivady to obey — 

A cross I quickly found of plainest fomi, 

W itli only words of love inscribed thereon. 

With thankfulness I raised it from the rest. 

And joyfully acknowledged it the best, ~ 

The only one, of all the many there, 

That I could feel was good for me to bear. 

And, while I thus my chosen one confessed, 

I saw a heavenly bi’ightness on it rest ; 

And as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

1 recognized my mtm old cross again 

But oh • how dilferent did it seem to be, 

Now I had Icarnetl its precioiisness to see ’ 

N 0 longer coiihl I unbelieving say, 

“ Perhaps another is a better way.” 

Ah, no ’ henceforth my one desire shall be, 

That he who knows me best should choose for 
me ; 

And so, wluite’er his love sees good to send, 

I ’ll trust It 's best, — because he knows the end. 

Hon. Mrs Charles Hobart 

FROM THE REOESSES OF A LOWLY 
SPIRIT. 

From the recesses of a lowly spirit. 

Our humble prayer ascends ; 0 Father ! hear it. 
Upsoaiing on the wings of awe and meekness, 
Forgive its weakness ! 

We see thy hand, — it leads us, it supports us ; 
We hear thy voice, — it counsels and it courts us ; 
And then we turn away ; and still thy kindness 
Forgives our blindness. 

0, how long-suffering, Lord ! but thou delightest 
To win with love the wandering : thou invitest, 
By smiles of mercy, not by frowns or terrors, 
Man from his errors. 

Father and Saviour ! plant within each bosom 
The seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom 
In fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal. 
And spring eternal. 

John Bowring. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 

We see not, know not ; all our way 
Is night — with Thee alone is day : 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the stoim our prayers we lift, 

Thy will be done ! 

The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are m'o to make complaint, 

Oi dare to plead, in times like these, 

The weakness of our love of ease 
Thy will be done ! 

We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less. 

And count it joy that even we 
May suffei*, servo, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done ! 

Though dim as yet in tint and line, 

We tmee Thy picture’s w'ise design, 

And thank Thee that our age sujiplies 
Its dark relief of saciifice. 

Thy will be done • 

And if, in our imworthiness. 

Thy sacrificial wine we pross ; 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson scars. 
Thy will be done ’ 

If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power. 

And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 

Thy will be done • 

Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies ! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain. 
Thy will he done » 

John CruJNI KAh WHirilKK 


NEARER HOME. 

One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er ; 

I ’ill nearer niy homo to-day 
Than I ever have been before ; 

Nearer my Father’s house. 

Where the many mansions be ; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea ; 
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Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 

Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown 1 

But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark befoi*e my sight 

That brightly the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 

0, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink ; 

If it be I am nearer home 
Even to-day than 1 think, — 

Father, perfect my trust ! 

Let my spirit feel, in death. 

That her feet are fiimly set 
On the Rock of a living faith ! 

Phcebe Cary. 


ODE. 

FROM "THE SPECTATOR.'' 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s jiower display. 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirai the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

**The hand that made us is divine 1 ” 

Joseph Addison 


LORD ! WHEN THOSE GLORIOUS LIGHTS 
I SEE. 

HYMN AND PRAYER FOR THE USE OF BELIEVERS 

Loud ! when these glorious lights I see 
With which thou hast adorned the skies. 
Observing how they moved be, 

And how their splendor fills mine eyes, 


Methinks it is too large a grace, 

But that thy love ordained it so, — 

That creatures in so high a place 
Should servants be to man below. 

The meanest lamp now shining there 
In size and lustre doth exceed 
The noblest of thy creatures here, 

And of our friendship hath no need. 

Yet these upon mankind attend 
For secret aid or public light ; 

And from the world’s extremest end 
Repair unto us every night. 

0, had that stamp been undefaced 
Which first on us thy hand had set. 

How highly should we have been graced, 
Since we are so much honored yet ' 

Good God, for uhat but for the sake 
Of thy beloved and only Son, 

Who did on him our nature take, 

Were these exceeding favors done ^ 

As we by him have honored been, 

Let us to him due honors give ; 

Let his uprightness hide our sin. 

And let us worth from him receive. 

Yea, so let us by grace improve 
What thou by nature doth bestow. 

That to thy dwelling-place above 
We may be raisM frem below. 

GEORGE WlIHRR. 

f 

HYMN 

BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, 0 sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiroii at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form, 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently ! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, — 
An ebon mass. Methinks thou piorcest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when 1 look again. 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

0 dread and silent Mount ! 1 gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought. Entranced in 

prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the mean while, wast blendii^ with my 
thought, -- 
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Vea, with my life and life's own secret joy, — 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 

Into the mighty vision passing, there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling teal's. 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
0, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink. 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 

Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, — wake, 0, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth * I 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy light * ] 

Who made thee jiarent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same foiever 
Who gave you your invulnerable life. 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 

joy. 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain , — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopjied at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts • 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 
God ! — let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God ! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome 
voice ! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds ! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats spoi-ting round the eagle’s nest ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the di'ead arrows of the clouds ! 

Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise I 


Thou, too, hoar Mount 1 with thy sky-pointing 
peaks. 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheaid. 
Shoots downward, glittcnng through the i»uie 
serene. 

Into the depth of clouds that veil thy braast, - 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with teara. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vaixiry cloud, 

To rise befora me, — Rise, 0, ever rise 1 
Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the Earth ! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


AMAZING, BEAUTEOUS CHANGE' 

Amazing, lieauteous change ' 

A world created new ! 

My thoughts with transport range, 
The lovely scene to view ; 

In all 1 trace. 

Saviour divine, 

The work is thine, — 

Be thine the praise ! 

See crystal fountains play 
Amidst the burning sands ; 

The river’s wintling way 
Shines through the thiraty lands ; 
New grass is seen. 

And o’er the meads 
Its carfiet spi-eads 
Of living green. 

Where pointed bi’ambles grew, 
lutwiiied with horrid thorn. 

Gay flowers, forever new. 

The painted fields adorn, — 

The blushing rose 
And lily there, 

In union fair. 

Their sweets disclose. 

Where the bleak mountain stood 
All bare and disairayed. 

See the wide-branching wood 
Diffuse its grateful shade ; 

Tall cedara nod. 

And oaks and pines. 

And elms and vines 
Confess thee God. 
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The tyrants of the plain 
Their savage chase give o’er, — 

No more they rend the slain, 

And thirst for blood no more ; 

But infant hands 
Fiei’ce tigere stroke, 

And lions yoke 
In flowery bands. 

0, when, Almighty Lord ’ 

Shall these glad scenes arise. 

To verify thy word, 

And bless our wandering eyes ? 

That earth may inisc, 

With all its tongues, 

United songs 
Of ardent praise, 

PHILIP Doddridge. 


THE SABBATH. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ’ 
Mute is the voice of rural lalior, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle and the inilkinaid's 
song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wieath 
tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers. 
That yestermorn bloomed waving iii the breeze , 
Sounds the most faint attmct the cai, — the 
hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits thioned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who w'aiiders o’er the upland leas 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from the 
dale ; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome laik 
Warbles hU heaven -tuned song ; the lulling 
brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose cii cling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heanl at intervals 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 
With dovelike wings Peace o’er yon village 
broods ; 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 
Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on 
man, 

Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn lioise, set free, 
Unheedful of the posture, roams at large ; 

And as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

Jambs Grahams. 


THE MEETING. 

The elder folk shook hands at last, 

Down seat by seat the signal passed. 

To simple ways like ours unused. 

Half solemnized and half amused. 

With long-drawn bmith and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expi’essed. 

Outside, the hills lay waiTii in sun ; 

The cattle in the meadow-run 
Stood half-leg deep ; a single bird 
The green repose above us stirred. 

“ What part or lot have you,” he said, 

“In these dull rites of diwsy-hoad ? 

Is silence worship ? Seek it where 
It soothes with dreams the summer air ; 

Not in this close and rude-benched hall, 

But where soft lights and shadows fall, 

And all the slow, sleep-walking hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers ! 

From time and place and form apart, 

Its holy ground the human heart, 

Nor ritual-bound nor tcmpleward 
Walks the free spirit of the Lord ’ 

Our common Master did not pen 
His followera up from other men ; 

His service liberty indeed. 

He built no church, he framed no creed ; 

But w’hile the saintly Pharisee 
Made broader his phylactery. 

As from the synagogue was seen 
The dusty-sandaled Nazarene 
Through npening conitields lead the way 
U|K)n the awful Sabbath day. 

His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain-walk. 

His wayside texts wine llowera and birds, 
Where mingled with his gracious words 
The rustic of the tamansk-tiee 
And iipple-wash of Galilee ” 

“Thy words are well, 0 friend,” I said ; 

“ Unmeasuied and unlimited, 

With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 

The mystic Church of God has grown. 

Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands, 

Unheaid the voices still and small 
Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no special place of prayer 
Whose heanng ear is everywhere ; 

He biiiigh not back the childish days 
That linged the earth with stones of praise, 
Boofi^d Kaniuk’s hall of gods, and laid 
The plinths of Philte’s colonnade. 

Still less he owns the selfish good 
And sickly growth of solitude, — 
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The worthless grace that, out of sight, 
Flowers in the desert anchorite ; 

Disseveied from the suffering whole, 

J^ove hath no power to save a soul. 

Not out of Self, the origin 
And native air and soil of sin, 

The living waters spring and flow, 

The trees with leaves of healing grow. 

“ Dream not, 0 fiiend, liecause I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I lietter deem its pine-laid floor 
Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 

But nature is not solitude ; 

She crowds us with her tlironging wood ; 
Her many hands reach out to us, 

Her many tongues are gnmilous ; 
l^crpotual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes ; 

She will not leave our senses still, 

But drags them captive at her will ; 

And, making earth too great for lieaven, 
She hides the (Jiver in the given. 

“ Ami so 1 find it well to come 
For deepen* rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of tlie soul 
Feels less the outer world’s control ; 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 
By tliese still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 

“Yet rarely through the charmed repose 
Unmixed tlie stream of motive flows, 

A flavor of its many springs, 

The tints of earth and sky it brings ; 

In the still waters needs must be 
Some shade of human sympathy ; 

And here, in its accustomed place, 
i look on memory’s dearest face ; 

The blind by-sittcr guesseth not 
What shadow haunts that vacant sjiot ; 

No eyes save mine alone can see 
The love wherewith it welcomes me ! 

And still, with those alone ray kin, 

In doubt and weakness, want and sin, 

I bow my hea<l, my heart 1 bare 
As when that face w'as living there, 

And strive (too oft, alas ! in vain) 

The peace of simple trust to gain. 

Fold fancy’s restless w ings, and lay 
The idols of ray heart aw^ay. 

** Welcome the silence all unbroken, 

Nor less the words of fitness spoken, — 


I Such golden words as hers for whom 
j Our autumn flow^ers have just made ixiom ; 

I Whose ho^jeful utterance through and through 
j The freshness of the morning blew ; 

Who loved not leas the earth that light 
Fell on it from the heavens in sight, 

But saw ill all fair forms more fair 
The Eternal beauty mirrored there. 

Whose eighty }ear8 but added grace 
And saintlier meaning t(/ hei face, — 

The look of one who boie away 
Glad tidings from the hills of day, 

I While all our hearts went forth to meet 
, The coming of her lieaiititul feet ’ 

• Oi haply hers w'hose pilgrim trciul 
I Is in the paths wheie Jesus led ; 

j Who dreams her childhood’s sabbath dream 
, By Jordan’s willow-shaded stream, 

I And, of the hymns of hoiic and faith, 

I Sung by the monks of Nazareth, 

* Hears pious echoes, in the call 

I To prayer, from Moslem minarets fall, 

■ Repeating where His works wore wrought 
The lesson that her Master taught, 

OI whom an elder Sihyl gave. 

The prophesies of Ciiinai’s cave • 

“ I ask no organ’s soulless breath 
, To drene the themes of life and death, 
i No altar candle-lit by day, 

No oniate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 

No cool philosophy to teach 
Its bland audacities of speech 
To double-tasked idolaters, 

Themselves their goiis and worshippers. 

No pulpit liammered by the fist 
Of loud-asserting dogmatist. 

Who borrows for the hand of love 
The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how w^ell the fathers taught, 

Wliat work the later schoolmen wrought ; 

1 leverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us now ns then ; 

His force of love is still unspent. 

His hate of sin as imminent ; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 

The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay ; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone ; 

Too little or too much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow ; 

The pow’Pi* is lost to self-deceive 
With shallow forms of make-believe. 

We w'alk at high noon, and the bells 

Call to a thousand oracles, 
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Rut the sound deafens, and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight ; 

The letters of the sacred Book 
Gliininer and swim beneath our look ; 

Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 
The old entreaty : ‘ Art thou He, 

Or look we for the Christ to be ? ’ 

** God should be most where man is least ; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 
To clothe the nakedness of need, — 

Where farnierdblk in silence meet, — 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

1 tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest-seated, testify 
To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want. 

And share whatever Heaven may grant 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that ’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 
Of old the fire-toiigued miraele. 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 

Heart answers heart : in one desire 
The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 

* Where, in my name, meet two or three,* 
Our Lord hath said, * 1 there will be 1 ’ 

So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near aliout us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 

The low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer : — 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clas])s about. 

And law and goodness, love and force, 

Aiv wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 

The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew. 

The One time Life its own renew. 

“ So, to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 

The mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good, 

And, chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth*i holy (ace ; 


That to be saved is only this, — 

Salvation from our seltishness, 

From more than elemental fire, 

The soul's unsanctifled desire, 

From sin itself, and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing chain ; 

That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 

Not proud humilitie.s of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God, — for eaith, not heaven, — 
The blessed means to holiest ends. 

Not masters, but benignant friends ; 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar. 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening, at times, i^ith flattered ear. 

To homage wrung from selfish fear, 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives to-day.” 

John GRFFNi.rAe whh rii s 


A PKAYER FOR LIFE. 

0 Father, let me not die young ’ 

Earth’s lieauty asks a heart and tongue 
To give true love and praises to her worth ; 

Her sins and judgment-sufferings call 
Foi fern less martyrs to redeem tliy Earth 
From her disastmus fall. 

For though her summer hills and vales might 
seem 

The fair creation of a poet’s dream, — 

Ay, of the Highest Foet, 

Whose wordless rhythms are chanted by the 
gyres 

Of constellate star-choirs, 

That with deep melody flow and overflow it, - - 
The sweet Earth, — very sweet, desjnle 
The rank grave-smell forever drifting in 
Among the odors from her censers white 
Of wave-swung lilies and of wind-swung 
roses, — 

The Earth sad-sweet is deeply attaint with 
sin ! 

The pure air, which encloses 
Her and her starry kin. 

Still shudders with the unspent palpitating 
Of a great Curse, that to its utmost shore 
Thrills with a deadly shiver 
Which has not ceased to quiver 
Down all the ages, nathless the strong beating 
Of Angel-wings, and the defiant roar 
Of Earth’s Titanic thunders. 
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Fair and sad, 

In sin and beauty, our belov^ Earth 
Has need of all her sons to make her glad ; 

Has need of martyrs to retire the hearth 
Of her quenched altars, — of heroic men 
With Freedom’s sword, or Truth's supernal pen, 
To shape the worn-out mould of nobleness again. 
And she has need of Poets who can string 
Their harps with steel to catch the light- 
ning’s fire. 

And pour her thunders from the clanging 
wire, 

To cheer the hero, mingling with his cheer, 
Arouse the laggaid in the battle’s rear, 
Daunt the stem wicked, and from discord wring 
Prevailing harmony, while the humblest soul 
Who keeps the tune che warder angels sing 

In golden choirs above, 

And only wears, for crown and aureole. 

The glow-worm light of lowliest human love, 
Shall fill with low, sweet undertones the 
chasms 

Of silence, 'twixt the booming thunder-spasm.s. 
And Karth has need of Prophets fiery-lij»ped 
And deep-soiiled, to announce the glorious 
dooniK 

Writ on the silent heavens in starry script, 

And flashing fitfully from her shuddering 
tombs, — 

Commissioned Angels of the new-born Faith, 

To teach the immortality of Good, 

The soul’s Ood-likeiioss, Sin’s coeval death, 

And man’s indusaoluble Brotherhood. 

^'et never an age, when God has need of him. 
Shall want its Man, predestined by that need, 
To pour his life in fiery word or deed, — 

The strong Archangel of the Elohim ! i 

Earth’s hollow want is prophet of his coming: I 
In the low murimir of her famished cry, 

And heavy sobs breathed up dc8|)airingly, 

V'e hear the near invisible humming 
Of his wide wings that fan the luiid sky 
Into cool ripples of new life and hop, 

While far in its dissolving ether ope 

Deeps beyond deeps, of sapphire calm, to cheer 

With Sabbath gleams the troubled Now and Hero. 

Father ! thy will be done ! 

Holy and righteous One ! 

Though the reluctant years 
May never crown my throbbing brows with 
white, 

Nor round my shoulders turn the golden light 
Of my thick locks to wisdom’s royal eimine : 

Yet by the solitary tears, 

Deeper than joy or sorrow, —by the thrill. 
Higher than hope or teiTor, whose quick genuiui 


In those hot tears to sudden vigor sprung, 
Sheds, even now, the fruits of graver age, — 

By the long wfestle in which inward ill 
Fell like a trampled viper to the ground, — 

By all that lifts me o’er my outward peers 
To that supernal stage 

Where soul dissolves the bonds by Nature 
bound, — 

Fall when I may, by pale disease unstrung, 

Or by the hand of fratricidal rage, 

I cannot now die young ' 

Georoe $. Burleigh. 


WHEN. 

If I wero told that I must die to-moirow, 

That the next sun 

Which sinks should bear me past all fear and 
sorrow 
For any one. 

All the fight fought, all the short journey 
through. 

What should I do ? 

I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on, 

Doing my work, nor change nor seek to alter 
Aught that 18 gone ; 

But rise and move and love and smile and pray 
For one more day. 

And, lying down at night for a last sleeping, 

Say in that ear 

Which hearkens ever : “ Lord, within thy keeping 
How should 1 fear ? 

And when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 

Do thou thy will.” 

I might not sleep for awe ; but ^leaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 

All the night long ; and when tlie morning 
splendor 

Flushed o’er the sky, 

1 think that I could smile could calmly say, 
“It is his day.” 

But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonaer 
Held out a scroll. 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 

What should I do ? 

What could I do, 0 blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this ; 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 

Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 

While led by thee t 
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Step after step, feeling thee close beside me, 
Although unseen, 

Through thorns, through ffbwers, whether the 
tempest hide thee, 

Or heavens serene, 

Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray. 

Thy love decay. 

I may not know ; niy God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth. 

No voice replies 

To all niy questioning thought, the time to tell ; 
And it is well. 

Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 

Through a long century’s ripening fruition 
Or a short day’s ; 

Thou canst not come too soon ; and 1 can wait 
If thou come late. 

Sarah {Stusnu Coahiige). 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

A BALLAD. 

There’s a legend that’s told of a gypsy who 
dwelt 

In the lands where the pyramids be ; 

And her robe was embroidered with stars, and 
her belt 

With devices right wondrous to sec ; 

And she lived in the days when our Lonl was a 
child 

On his mother's immaculate breast ; 

When he fled from his foes, — when to Egypt 
exiled, 

He went down with St. Joseph the blest. 

This Egyptian held converse with magic, inethinks, 

And the future was given to her gaze ; 

For an obelisk marked her abode, and a sphinx 

On her threshold kept vigil always. 

She was pensive and ever alone, nor was seen 

In the haunts of the dissolute crowd ; 

But communed with the ghosts of the Pharaohs, 
I ween. 

Or with visitors wrapped in a shroud. 

'jid there came an old man from the desert one 
day. 

With a maid on a mule by that road ; 

And a child on her bosom reclined, and the way 

Led them straight to the gypsy’s abode ; 

And they seemed to have travelled a wearisome 
path, 

From thence muiy, many a league, — 


From a tyrant’s pursuit, from an enemy’s wmth. 
Spent with toil and o’ercome with fatigue. 

And the gypsy came forth from her dwelling, and 
prayed 

That the pilgrims would rest them awhile ; 
And she offered her couch to that delicate maid, 
Who had come many, many a mile. 

And she fondled the Italie with affection’s caress, 
And she begged the old man would reiwsc , 
“Here the stranger,” she said, “ever finds free 
access. 

And the wanderer halm for his woes,” 

Then her guests from the glare of tlie noonday 
she led 

To a scat in her grotto so cool ; 

Where she spread tliem a banquet of fiuits, and 
a shed, 

With a manger, was found for the mule ; 

With the wine of the palm-tree, with dates newdy 
culled, 

All the toil of the day she iH'guihal , 

And with spng in a language mysterious she lnll(*(l 
On her bosom the w'ayfaring child. 

When the gypsy anon in her Ethiop hand 
Took the infant’s diminutive palm, 

0, ’t was fearful to .see how the features she scanned 
Of the babe in his slumbers so calm ’ 

Well she noted each mark and each furiw that 
crossed 

O’er the tracings of destiny’s line : 

“Whence (JAME ve^” she cried, in astonish- 
ment lost, 

“For this Child is of lineage Divine'” 

“ From the village of Nazareth,” Joseph replied, 
“ Where we dwelt in the land of tbo Jew, 

We have fled from a tymiit whose gannenl is 
dyed 

In the gore of the children he slew : 

We were told to remain till an angel’s command 
Should appoint us the hour to return ; 

But till then we inhabit the foreigners’ land, 
And in Egypt we make our sojourn.” 

“ Then ye tarry with me,” cried the gypsy in joy, 
“ And ye make of my dwelling your home ; 
Many years have I prayed that the Israelite boy 
(Blessfed hope of the Gentiles !) would come.” 
And she kissed both the feet of the infant and 
knelt, 

And adored him at once ; then a smile 
Lit the face of his mother, who cheerfully dwelt 
With her host on the banks of the Nile. 

FRAXCIf MAHONY [JFathtr Pr9m\ 
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BURIAL OF MOSES. 

'* And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over aitmlnst 
Beth.peor ; but no roan knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.**— 
l)IM!r xxxiv 6. 

By Nebo’s lonely inouniain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 

1 II a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave ; 

But no man built that sepulchre. 

And no man saw it e'er ; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

That ^ras the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth ; 

Yet no man heard the trampling. 

Or saw the train go forth : 

Noiselessly as the daylight 
Conies when the night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun ; 

Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills 
Unfold their thousand leaves : 

So without sound of music 
Or voice of them that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain’s crown | 
The great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle 
On gi-ay Beth-peor's height 
Out of his rocky eyry 
Looked on the wondrous sight ; 

Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 

For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 

But, when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades of the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drums. 

Follow the funeral car : 

They show the banners taken ; 

They tell his battles won ; 

And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute-gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honored place. 

With costly marbles drest, 

In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall. 

And the sweet choir sings, and the organ lings 
Along the emblazoned hall. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honor ? — 

The hillside for a pall ! 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall < 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave. 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in his grave ! — 

In that strange grave without a name. 
Whence his uncoflined clay 
Shall break again -- 0 wondrous thought ! 
Before the judgment-day. 

And stand, with glory wrapped around. 

On the hills he never trod, 

And-s^ieak of the strife that won our life 
With the incarnate Son of God. 

0 lonely tomb in Moab’s land ’ 

0 dark Beth-peor’s hill » 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still ; 

God hath his mysteries of grace. 

Ways that we cannot tell, 

He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 

Cecil Frances Alexander. 


THE GREENWOOD SHRIFT. 

GEORGE III. AND A DYING WOMAN IN WINDSOR FOREST 

Outstretched beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor forest’s deepest glade, 

A dying woman lay ; 

Three little children round her stood, 

And there went up from the greenwood 
A woful wail that day. 

“ 0 mother ! ” was the mingled cry, 

“ 0 mother, mother ! do not die, 

And leave us all alone.” 

** My blessM babes ! ” she tried to say, 

But the faint accents died away 
III a low sobbing moan. 

And then, life struggled hard with death, 
And fast and strong she drew her breath, 
And up she raised her head ; 
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And, peering through the deep wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 

“Will she not come she said. 

Just then, the ])arting boughs between, 

A little maid’s light form was seen. 

All breathless with her speed ; 

And, following close, a man came on 
(A portly man to look upon). 

Who led a panting steed. 

“ Mother ! ” the little maiden cried, 

Or e’er she reached the woman’s side. 

And kissed her clay-cold cheek, — 

** I have not idled in the town. 

But long went wandering up and down, 

The minister to seek. 

“ They told me here, they told me there, — 
I think they mocked me everywhere ; 

And when I found his homo. 

And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book and come with me. 
Mother ! he would not come. 

“ I told him how you dying lay, 

And could not go in peace away 
Without the minister ; 

I begged him, for dear Christ his sake. 

But 0, my heart was fit to break, — 

Mother ! he would not stir. 

“So, though my tears were blinding me, 

1 ran back, fast as fast could be, 

To come again to you ; 

And here — close by — this squire I met, 
Who asked (so mild) what made me fret ; 
And when 1 told him true, — 

“ ‘ I will go with you, child,’ he said, 

* God sends me to this dying bed,’ — 
Mother, he ’s here, hard by.” 

While thus the little maiden spoke. 

The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye. 

The bridle on his neck hung free, 

With quivering flank and trembling knee. 
Pressed close his bonny bay ; 

A statelier man, a statelier steed. 

Never on greenswaid paced, 1 rede, 

Thau those stood there that day. 

So, while tlie little maiden spoke, 

The man, his back against an oak, 

Looked on with glistening eye 
.tnd folded arms, and in his look 
Something that, like a sermon-book, 
Preached, — “ All is vanj' ty.’' 


But when the dying woman’s face 
Turned toward him with a wishful gaze, 

He stepped to whei*e she lay ; 

And, kneeling down, bent over her. 

Saying, “I am a minister, 

My sister ! let m pray. ” 

And well, withouten book or stole, 

(God’s words were printed on his soul ') 
Into the dying ear 

He breathed, as ’t were an angel’s strain, 
The things that unto life pertain, 

And death’s dark shadows clear. 

He spoke of sinners’ lost estate. 

In Christ renewed, regenerate, — 

Of God’s most blest decree. 

That not a single soul should die 
Who turns ivpentant, with the cry 
“ Be merciful to me.” 

He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience, faitli, and love, — 

Sure, in God’s own gooci time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 
Of happiness above. 

Then, as the spirit ebbed away. 

He raiseil his hands and eyes to pray 
That peaceful it might pass ; 

And then — the orphans’ sobs alone 
Were heard, and they knelt, every one. 
Close round on the green grass. 

Such was the sight their wandering eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mute surprise, 

Wlio reined their coursers back. 

Just as they found the long astray, 

Who, in the heat of chase that day. 

Had wandered from their track. 

But each man reined his pawing steed. 

And lighted down, as if agreed. 

In silence at his side ; 

And there, uncovered all, they stood, — 

It was a wholesome sight and good 
That day for moital pride. 

For of the noblest of the land 

Was that deep-hushed, bareheaded band ; 

And, central in the ring, 

By that dead pauper on the ground. 

Her ragged orphans clinging round. 

Knelt their anointed king. 

Robfrt and caroi inf Southey 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

INSCRIBED TO R. AIKBN, BSQ. 

*' Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure , 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short but simple aimab of the poor." — - GRAY. 

My loved, my honored, much-respected friend. 
No mercenaiy baixl his homage pays : 

With honest pride I scorn each selftsh end ; 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and 
praise. 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! though his worth unknown, far happier 
there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi* angry sugh ; 

The .shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 

The blackening trains o’ craws to their 
repose ; 

The toilw orn cotter frae his labor goes, — 

This night lus weekly moil is at an end, — 
(collects his siiades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hame- 
ward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher 
through 

To meet tlieirdad, wi* fliiditerin’ noise an’glee. 
His w’ee bit ingle, blinking bonnily. 

His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wide’s 
smile, 

The li.sping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile. 

And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 

Belyve ♦ the elder bairns come dnipping in. 

At service out amaiig the fanners roim ; 
Some (‘a’ the pleugh, some herd, .some tentie t 
rill 

A caimie errand to a neibor town ; | 

Their eldest boiie, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Conies hame, perhaps, to shew a bra’ new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hanlship be. 

Wi’ joy unfeigned brathera and sisters meet, 
An* each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 


The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view : 

The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel ’s the new ; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition duo. 

j Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command, 
j The younkera a’ are wamM to obey ; 

And mind their labors wi’ an eydent * hand. 
And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jaiik or 

play; 

“An’ 0, be sura to fear the Lord alway ’ 

An* mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night ! 
Lest ill temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might ; 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
anght ! ” 

But, hark 1 a rap comes gently to the door. 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the consi*ious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 
Wi’ heart-struck anxious care inquires his 
name. 

While Jenny haftlinst is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, 
worthless rake. 

Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappin’ youth ; be taks the mother’s e’e ; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit ’s no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleiighs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate and lathefii’, scarce can weel be- 
have ; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfn’ an’ sae 
grave ; 

Weel pleased to think her bairn ’s re.spected like 
the lave. 

0 happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
0 heartfelt raptures ' bliss beyond eonipara ! 

1 ’ve pacM much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare : — 

If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’T is when a youthful, loving, modest i»air 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth, 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 


By And by 


t Cautious. 


Diligent. 


t Half. 
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Carse on his peijared arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their 
child, 

Then paints the ruined maid, and their distrac- 
tion wild ? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome (miritch, chief o* Scotia’s food ; 
The souiie their only hawkie * does afford. 
That ’yontthe hallan tsnugly chows her cood ; 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck J 
fell, 

An’ aft he ’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

How ’t was a towmoiid § auld, sin’ lint was i’ the 
belL 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride : 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets || weaimg thin an’ bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And Let us worship God ! ” he says with sol- 
emn air. 

They chant their aitless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim : 

Perhaps “Dundee’s ” wild-warbling measures 
rise, 

Or plaintive “Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble “ Elgin ” beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays : | 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; | 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, — • 
How Abram was the friend of Qod on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Op Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, — | 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; j 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 

* Cow t Puddon. I Cheese, 

I Twelvemonth. I Gray locks. 


How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many aland ; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banish^. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand. 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom [pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 

Then, kneeling down, to heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Ho[>e “springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in futuiv days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated lays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

ComiMiivd with this, how poor Religion’s [pride, 
111 all the ipomp of method and fpf art. 

When men (lis[)lay to congi’egations wide. 
Devotion’s every grace, exec[)t the heaii; ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert. 
The [Pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
soul ; 

And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enioll. 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest . 

The [parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm reipiest, 
That He who stills the mven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowTry pnde. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the Ix^st, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 

That makes her loved at homo, revered 
abroad ; 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man ’s the noblest work of 
God!” 

And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What is a lordling’s pomp ? — a cumbrous load, 
Di^ising oft the wretch of humankind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness relined ! 

0 Scotia I my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent, 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 
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And, 0, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of lire ai*ouud their much -loved 
isle. 

0 Thou ! who iwui’ed the jwitnotic tide. 

That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted 
heart ; 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die, the second gloriou.M imrt, 

(The patriot's God peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspii'er, guardian, and reward !) 
0, never, never Scotia’s realm desert ; 

But still the {uitriot and the patriot bal'd 
In bright succession raise, horornament and guard ! 

kOBURT burns. 


THE KELJGION OF HUDIBRAS. 

BROM "HUDIBRAS,” PART I 

He was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true chundi militant ; 

Such as do build their faith u[)on 
'riie holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all coiitioversies by 
Infallible artillciy, 

And prove tlicir doctrine orthodox 
By ajKistolic blows and knocks. ; 

Call hre, and sword, and desolation 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be canied on 
And still be doing, never done ; 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this. 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick ; 

That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to ; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

. As if they worshipped God for spite j 
The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 

SAMUEL Butler. 

THE FAITHFUL ANGEL. 

FROM •* PARADISE LOST,” BOOK V. 

Thb seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 


His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To sweive from truth, or change his constant 
mind. 

Though single. From amidst them forth he 
passed, 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sus- 
tained 

Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turned 

On those proud towers to swift destruction 
doomed. 

MILTON. 

THE OTHER WORLD. 

I r lies around us like a cloud, — 

A world wc do not see ; 

Yet the sw'eet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 

Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 

Amid our worldly cares 
Its gentle voices whisper love, 

And mingle with our prayere. 

Sweet hearts around us throb and beat. 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil Ijetween 
With breathings almost heard. 

The silence — awful, sweet, and calm — 
They have no power to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 

So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide. 

So near to press they seem, — 

They seem to lull us to our rest. 

And melt into our dream. 

And in the hush of rest they bring 
’T is easy now to see 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be. 

To close the eye, and close the ear. 

Rapt in a tiance of bliss. 

And gently dream in loving arms 
To swoon to that — from this. 

Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 

Scarce asking where we are. 

To feel all evil sink away. 

All soiTow and all care. 

Sweet souls around us ! watch us still. 

Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 

With gentle helpings glide. 
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Let death between us be as naught, 

A dried and vanished stream ; 

Your joy be the reality, 

Our sufifering life the dream. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 

All things that are on earth shall wholly pass 
away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 

The forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 

The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and ten- 
der green ; 

The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant 
song, 

And the nightingale shall cease to chant the even- 
ing long. 

The kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that 
kills, 

And all the fair white flocks shall perish from 
the hills. 

The goat and antlered stag, the wolf and the fox. 

The wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of 
the rocks, 

And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden 
dust shall lie ; 

And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty 
wliale, shall die. 

And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be 
no more. 

And they shall Ik)w to death, who ruled from 
shore to shore ; 

And the great globe itself, so the holy writings 
tell, 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry 
armies dwell. 

Shall melt with fervent heat, — they shall all 
pass away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 

From the Provengal of BERNARD RASCAS. Trans* 
lation of William Cullen Bryant 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 

In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen : 

To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 

Great Master, touch ns with thy skilful hand ; 

Let not the music that is in us die ! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us ; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie I 


Spare not the stroke ! do with us as thou wilt ! 

Let therebe naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord ' 
imKAIIUS bonak 


DIFFERENT MINDS. 

Some munnur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view. 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thank tul love are filled 
If but one streak of light. 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 

In |jalaces are hearts that ask. 

In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task. 

And all good things denied ; 

And hearts in poorest huts adniii e 
How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tiie) 

Such rich provision made. 

Kicuaru chlnl'vix Trenlu. 


CANA. 

Dear Friend ! whose presence in the house. 
Whose gracious word benign, 

Could once, at Cana’s wedding feast, 

Change water into wine ; 

Come, visit us ' and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line. 

Revive our souls, and let us sec 
Life’s water turned to wine. 

Gay mirth shall deepen into joy. 

Earth’s hopes grow half divine. 

When Jesus visits us, to make 
Life’s water glow as \\ine. 

The social talk, the evening fire, 

The homely household shrine, 

Grow bright with angel visits, when 
The Lord pours out the wine. 

For when self-seeking turns to love, 

Not knowing mine nor thine, 

The miracle again is wrought. 

And water turned to wine. 

Jambs frp.bman Clarke. 


FAITH. 


O World, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


George Santayana. 


Drawn by Thomat i?. ManUy^ 


POEMS. 

Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down ; 

The notice to the startled grass 
That darkness is about to pass. 


I NEVER saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what a wave must be. 

I never spake with God, 

Nor visited in heaven ; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


Emily Dickinson. 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 
LIFE. 

0 THOU great Friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and 
woe, — 

We look to thee ! thy truth is still the Light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their 
way, 

Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 

Yes ; thou art still the Life, thou art the Way 
The holiest know ; Light, Life, the Way of 
heaven • 

And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 
Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which thou hast 

glVtMl. 

THEODORE Parker. 

FOREVER WITH THE LORD. 

Forlvek with the Lord ! 

Amen ! so let it be ’ 

Life from the dead is in that word. 

And immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 

Absent from him 1 roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march iieaier home. 

My Father’s house on high. 

Home of my soul • how near. 

At tunes, to taith’s foreseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear ! 

Ah ! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 

The bright inheritance of saints, 

Jerusalem abovi ! 

Yet clouds will intervene, 

And all my prospect flies ; 

Like Noah’s dove, I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 

Anon the clouds depait, 

The winds and waters cease ; 

While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart 
Expands the l>ow of peace ! 

Heneath its glowing arch, 

Along the hallowed giHiund, 

1 see cherubic armies march, 

A camp of fire around. 


I hear at moiii and even, 

At noon and midnight hour, 

The choral hannoiiies of heaven 
Earth’s Babel tongues o’erjwwer. 

Then, then 1 feel that lie, 

Remembered or forgot, 

The Ijord, is never far from me. 

Though 1 perceive him not. 

In darkness as in light. 

Hidden alike from view, 

I sleep, I wake, as m his sight 
Who looks all nature through. 

All that I am, have been. 

All that I yet may be, 

He sees at once, a.s he hath seen, 

And shall forever see. 

“ Foi-ever with the Lord ; ” 

Father, if ’t is thy will, 

The promise of that faithful word 
Unto thy child fulfil ! 

So, when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death I shall esca^ie from death, 

And life eternal gam. 

James Montgomery 


THE SABBATH OF THE SOUL. 

Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 

Of earth and folly born ; 

Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn. 

To-morrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control ; 

Ye shall not violate, this day, 

The Sabbath of my soul. 

Sleep, sleej) forever, guilty thoughts ; 

Let fires of vengeance die ; 

And, puigcd from sin, may I behold 
A God of purity ’ 

Anna Letitia Bakbaui d 


EDWIN AND PAULINOS. 

THE CONVERSION OP NORTHUMBRIA 

The black-haired gaunt Paiilinus 
By ruddy Edwin stood : — 

“ Bow down, 0 king of Deim, 
Before the blessed Rood • 

( last out thy heathen idols, 

And woiship Christ our Lord.” 
— But Edwin looked and pondered, 
And aiiswei-ed not a woid. 
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Again the gaunt Paulinus 
To ruddy Edwin spake : 

“ God offers life immortal 
For his dear Son’s own sake ! 

Wilt thou not hear his message, 

Who bears the keys and sword I ** 

— But Edwin looked and pondered, 

And answered not a word. 

Rose then a sage old warrior 
Was fivescore winters old ; 

Whose beard from chin to girdle 
Like one long snow-wreath rolled : — 

“ At Yule-time in our chamber 
We sit in warmth and light, 

While cold and howling round us 
Lies the black land of Night. 

“ Athwart the room a sparrow 
Darts from the open door : 

Within the happy hearth-light 
One red flash, — and no more ! 

We see it come from darkness, 

And into darkness go : — 

So is our life. King Edwin ! 

Alas, that it is so ! 

“ But if this pale Paulinas 
Have somewhat more to tell ; 

Some news of Whence and Whither, 

And where the soul will dwell ; — 

If on that outer darkness 
The sun of hope may shine ; — 

He makes life worth the living ! 

I take his God for mine ! ” 

So spake the wise old warrior ; 

And all about him cried, 

“ Paulinus’ God hath conquered ! 

And he shall be our guide : — 

For he makes life worth living 
Who brings this message plain. 

When our brief days are over, 

That we shall live again.” 

Anonymous. 


THE LOVE OF GOD SUPREME. 

Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfatliomed no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 

Inly I sigh for thy repose. 

My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it finds rest in thee. 

Thy secret voice invites me still 
The sweetness of thy yoke to prove, 

And fain I would ; but though my will 
Be fixed, yet wide my passions rove. 


Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 

1 aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 

*T is mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee. 

Yet while I seek but find thee not 
No peace my wand’ring soul shall see. 

Oh ! when shall all my wand’rings end, 

And all my steps to-thee-ward tend ? 

Is there a thing beneath the sun 
That strives with thee my heart to share ? 

Ah ! tear it thence and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there. 

Then shall my heart from earth be free. 

When it has found repose in thee. 

Oh ! hide this self from me, that 1 
No more, but Christ in me, may live. 

My vile affections crucify. 

Nor let one darling lust survive. 

In all things nothing may I see. 

Nothing desire or seek but thee. 

0 Love, thy sovereign aid impaii:, 

To save me from low-tlioughted care ; 

Chase this self-will through all my heart. 
Through all its latent mazes there. 

Make me tliy duteous child, that I 

Ceaseless may Abba, Father, cry. 

Ah ! no ; ne’er will I backward turn ; 

Thine wholly, thine alone I am. 

Thrice happy he who views with scorn 
Earth’s toys, for thee his constant flame. 

Oh ! help, that 1 may never move 

From the blest footsteps of thy love. 

Each moment draw from earth away 
My heart, that lowly waits thy call. 

Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 

“ 1 am thy Love, thy God, thy All.” 

To feel thy power, to hear thy voic^. 

To taste thy love is all my choice. 

JOHN WLSLEV 

— ♦ - 

THE RIGHT MUST WIN. 

0, ir is hard to work for God, 

To rise and take his part 

U|)on this battle-field of eai’th, 

And not sometimes lose heait ! 

He hides himself so wondrously, 

As though there were no God ; 

He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 
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Or he deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost ; 

And seems to leave iis to ourselves 
Just whan we need him most. 

Ill masters good, good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 

And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross-purposes. 

Ah ! God is other than we think ; 

His ways are far above. 

Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love. 

Workman of God ' 0, lose not heart, 

But leani what God is like ; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 

Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. 

Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 

For right is right, since God is God ; 

And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be dislo 3 ^alty. 

To falter w'ould be sin • 

FREDERICK William Faber. 


A DYING HYMN. 

Earth, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away ; 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills ; 
Ye gates of death, give way ! 

My soul is full of whi.s]^red song, — 
My blindness is my sight ; 

The shadows that I feared so long 

‘ Are full of life and light. 

The while my pulses fainter beat, 

My faith doth so abound ; 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 

That faith to me a courage gives 
Low as the gmve to go : 

I know that my Redeemer lives, — 
That I shall live I know. 


The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King ! 

0 grave, where is thy victory ? 

0 death, where is thy sting t 

ALICE Cary. 

HOPEFULLY WAITING. 

** Blessed are they who are homesick, for they shall come at last to 
their Fathers house. —HEINRICH SIILLINO. 

Not as you meant, 0 learnM man, and good ! 
Do 1 accept thy wonls of truth and rest ; 

God, knowing all, knows what for me is best, 
And gives me what 1 need, not what he could. 
Nor always as I would ! 

I shall go to the Father’s house, and see 
Him and the Elder Brother face to face, — 
What day or hour I know not Let me be 
Steadfast in work, and earnest in the race, 
Not as a homesick child who all day long 
Whines at its play, and seldom speaksin song. 

If for a time some loved one goes away. 

And leaves us our appointed work to do, 

Can we to him or to ourselves he true 
In mourning his departure day by day, 

And 80 our work delay ? 

Nay, if we love and honor, we shall make 
The absence brief by doing well our task, — 
Not for ourselves, but for the dear One’s sake. 
And at his coming only of him ask 
Approval of the work, which most was done, 
Not for ourselves, but our Belovfed One. 

Our Father’s house, I know, is broad and grand ; 
In it how many, many mansions are ! 

And, far beyond the light of sun or star, 

Four little ones of mine through that fair land 
Are walking hand in hand ! 

Think you I love not, or that I forget 
These of my loins ? Still this world is fair, 
And I am singing while my eyes are wet 
With weeping in this balmy summer air : 

Yet I ’ni not homesick, and the children Jwre 
Have need of me, and so my way is clear. 

I would be joyful ns my days go by. 

Counting God’s mercies to me. He who bore 
Life’s heaviest cross is mine forevermore, 

And I who wait his coming, shall not I 
On his sure woi-d rely ? 

And if sometimes the way bo rough and steep, 
Be heavy for the giief he sends to me, 

Or at iny waking I would only weep, 

Let me remember those are things to be, 

To work his blesskl will until ho come 
To take my hand, and lead me safely home. 

ANSON D. F. R\ND0LPIL 
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WHY THUS LONGING? 

Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained, and dim, 

While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 

Offers up its low perpetual hymn ’ 

Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 

Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, — 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, — 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Not by deeds that win the crowd’s a]>]*lause8, 
Not by works that gain thee world-renown. 

Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 

Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 

Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely. 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only. 

And truly loving, thou canst tinly live. 

Dost thou revel in the rosy morning. 

When all nature hails the Lord ol light, 

And his smile, the mountain-tops adorning. 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ^ 

Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 

But with fervent love if thou adorest. 

Thou art wealthier, — all the world is thine. 

Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest. 
Sighing that they are not thine alone. 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest. 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 

Nature wears the color of the spirit ; 

Sweetly to her woi8hipi>er she siugs ; 

All the glow, the gmce she doth inherit. 

Round her tmstiug child she fondly fiings. 

Hakriei Winslow Sewall. 


0 YET WE TRUST THAT SOMEHOW 
GOOD. 

FROM **1N MEMORIAM." 

0 YET we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall l>e destioyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain ilesire 
Is shrivelled in a fiuitloss lire, 

Or but subserves anothei’h gam. 

Behold, we know not anything , 

I can but tnist that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my di*eam : but what am 1 ’ 

An infant ciying in the night • 

An infant crying for the light . 

And with no language but a cry. 

Alfred Tennyson 


THE LOVE OF OOD. 

Thou Grace Divine, enoireling all, 

A soundless, shoreless sea ' 

Wherein at last our souls in list fall, 

0 Love of God most free ' 

When over dizzy heights we go, 

One soft hand blinds our eyes. 

The other leads us, safe and slow, 

0 Love of God most wise ! 

And though we turn us from thy face, 

And wander wide and long, 

Thou hold’st us still in thine embrace, 

0 Love of God most strong ! 

The saddened heart, tlie restless soul, 

Tlie toil-worn frame and mind. 

Alike confess thy sweet control, 

0 Love of God most kind ! 

But not alone thy care we claim, 

Our way\'Hi-d steps to win ; 

We know thee by a doar«*r name, 

0 i^ove of God within ’ 

And, filled and quickened by thy breath, 
Our souls am strong and free 

To rise o’er sin and fear and dcatli, 

0 Love of God, to thee ! 

Eliza scudder 

LOVE DIVINE, ALL LOVE EXCELLING. 

Love divine, all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come down, 

Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful niercies crown ; 
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Jesus, thou art all compassion ! < 

Pure, unlwunded love thou art ; 

Visit us with thy salvation, 

Enter every trembling heart. 

Breathe, 0, breathe thy loving spirit 
Into every troubletl bieast j 

Lot us all in thee inherit, 

Let us find the promised rest ; 

Take away the love of sinning, 

Alpha and Omega be ; 

End of faith, as its beginning, 

Set our hearts at liberty. 

Come, almighty to deliver, 

Ijet us all thy life receive ; 

Suddenly return, and never. 

Never more thy temples leave : 

Thee we would be always blessing. 

Serve thee as thy hosts above ; 

Pray and piaise thee without ceasing. 
Glory in thy precious love. 

Finish then thy new creation ; 

Pure, unspotted may we be ; 

Let us SCO thy gimt salvation 
Peiicctly restored by theo : 

Changed from glory into glory, 

Till in heaven we take our place I 

Till we cast our crowns before thee. 

Lost in wonder, love, and praise. 

Augustus Toplady 


I SAW THEE. 

" When thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee." 

I SAW thee wlien, as twilight fell, 

And evening lit her fairest star, 

Thy footsteps sought yon quiet dell, 

The world’s confusion left afar. 

I saw thee when thou stood’st alone. 

Where drooping branches thick o’erhung, 
Thy still retreat to all unknown. 

Hid in deep shadows darkly flung. 

I saw thee when, as died each sound 
Of bleating flock or woodland bird. 
Kneeling, as if on holy ground, 

Thy voice the listening silence heal'd. 

I saw thy calm, uplifted eyes. 

And marked the heaving of thy breast, 
When 1*086 to heavea thy heartfelt sighs 
For purer life, for perfect rest. 


1 saw the light that o*er thy face 
Stole with a soft, suffusing glow, 

As if, within, celestial grace 
Breathed the same bliss that angels know. 

I saw — what thou didst not ~ above 
Thy lowly head an open heaven ; 

And tokens of thy Father’s love 
With smiles to thy lapt spirit given. 

I saw thee from that sacied s|>ot 
With firm and peaceful soul dejmrt ; 

I, Jesus, saw thee, — doubt it not, — 

And read the secrets of thy heart ! 

Ray Palmer. 


STRONG SON OF GOD, IMMORTAL LOVE 

PROM "IN MFMORIAM ' 

SruoNG Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

* Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 

Thou modest Life in man and brute ; 

Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 

Thou modest man, he knows not why ; 

He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

Thou seeniest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou ; 

Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, 0 Lord, art more than they. 

We have but faith : ne cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

Ijct knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 

But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 
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Foi^Te what seemed my sin in me ; 

What seemed my worth since 1 began ; 

For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, 0 Lord, to thee. 

Foiigive my grief for one removed. 

Thy creature, whom 1 found so fair. 

I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 

Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

Alfred Tennyson 

THE SOUL’S CRY. 

•• I cry unto thee daily.** — Ps. Ixxxvi 3 . 

0, EVER from the deeps 

Within my soul, oft as I muse alone, 

Comes forth a voice that pleads in tender tone ; 
As when one long unblest 
Sighs ever after rest ; • 

Or as the wind perpetual murmuring keeps. 

1 hear it when the day 

Fades o’er the hills, or ’cross the shimmering sea ; 
In the soft twilight, a.s is wont to be. 

Without my wish or will, 

WhUe all is hushed and still, 

Like a sad, plaintive cry heard far away. 

Not even the noisy crowd, 

That like some mighty torrent rushing down 
Sweeps clamoring on, this cry of want can drown ; 
But ever in my heart 
Afresh the echoes start ; 

1 hear them still amidst the tumult loud. 

Each waking mom anew 

The sense of many a need returns again ; 

I feel myself a child, helpless as when 
I watched my mother’s eye. 

As the slow hours went by, 

And from her glance my being took its hue. 

I cannot shape my way 

Where nameless i)erils over may betide. 

O’er slippery steeps whereon my feet may slide ; 
Some mighty hand I crave. 

To hold and help and save, 

And guide me ever when my steps would stray. 

There is but One, 1 know, 

Tliat all my hourly, endless wants can meet ; 

Can shield from harm, recall my wandering feet ; 

My God, thy hand can feed 

And day by day can lead 

Where the sweet sti'oams of i)eace and safety flow. 

Ray Palmer. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Deity. 

From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The Rawbler^ No ^ Dr. S. Johnson 

God sendeth and giveth, both mouth ntid tlienitMit 

Good Husbandry Lessons. T. Tussj r 

*T is Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and yours. 

A FabU. COWPER. 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

In Memortam, Conclusion Tt'.NNYsON 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor 
And witli thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 

The Task IVtnUr Morning Walk. Cowplk. 

God, from a beautiful necessity, is Love 

0/ Immortality , M. P. 1 DIMM k 

Yet I shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. 

Paradise Lost, Book x, MIL TON 

Who sees with equal eye, as, God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now* a bubble burst, and now a w'orld. 

Pssay on Man. EfistU 1. I'cjPF. 

And He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Bo comfort to iny age ! 

As You Like It. Act ii 5c 3 . SHAKESPEARE. 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me at my end. 

Translation iff Dies tree. EARL OF ROSCOMMON. 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all ! 

Essay on Man, Epistle f, POPE 

To God the Father, God the Son, 

And God the Spirit, three in one ; 

Be honor, praise, and glory given, 

By all on earth, and all in heaven. 

Glory to tho Father and the Son. DR. I. WATTS. 
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Atheism. 

Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight !) the owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious Sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, “ Where is it ? ” 

Ftars in Solttudt. COLERIDGE. 

An atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 

kptstietoa Youngs Fnetid BURNS 

Preaching and Missions. 

I preached as never sure to preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men. 

Love breatht ug Thanks and Pratse. R. BAXTER . 

What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and supjmrt ; 

That to the height of this great argument 
1 may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Paradise Book i. MlLTON. 

Time flies, death urges, knells call, heaven in- 
vites, 

Hell threatens. 

Night I noughts. Night w DR. E. YOUNG 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May to&s liirn to my breast. 

The Pulley GEORGE HERBERT. 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land. 

Ready to pass to the American strand. 

The Church Militant, GEORGE HERBERT. 

From Gi*eenlaiid’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand. 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 

Mtsstonaty Hymn BISHOP HEBER. 

Sin. 

I see the right, and I approve it too, 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

Metamorphoses, vii. 30. Tr of Tate 6* Stonestreet OVlD. 

Where is the man who has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 

And folly into sin ! 

The Bridal 0/ 7 nermam, Cant. i. SCOTT. 

There is a method in man's wickedness. 

It grows up by degrees. 

d King and no King, Act v. Sc 4. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 

Ay me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall. 

Faeru Queette, Book i. SPENSER. 


I Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 

Paradts* lost, Book 1. MlLTON. 

Though every prospect pleases. 

And only man is vile. 

Missionary Hymn, BISHOP HEBER. 

And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

Dtmne Songs. DR I. WaTTS 

But, sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in. 

Pleasures qfHope. T CAMPBELL. 

About some act. 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t. 

Hamlet, Act m. Sc. a. Shakespeare 

Long is the way 

And hard, that out of hell leads up to light. 

Paradise Lost, Book 11 MlLTON. 

Commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 

Henry !V., Part II Act iv. Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be tliou my good. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. MlLTON. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

Essay on Man, Epistle II POPE. 

0 shame, where is thy blush? 

Hamlet, Act \\\ Sc. 4. SHAKESPEAR& 

Conscience. 

Servant of God, w'ell done. 

Paradise Lost, Book vi. MlLTON. 

As ever in my great taskmaster’s eye. 

On hts being arrived to the Age of Twenty-three. M ILTON. 

And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed. 

Vetses on Robert Level. DR. S. JOHNSON. 

Consideration, like an angel, came 

And whipped the ofiendiiig Adam out of him. 

Henry Y., Aetl Sc z. SHAKESPEARE. 

Leave her to Heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 
To prick and sting her. 

Hamlet. Act \. Sc 5. ShakbSPBARS 

Why should not conscience have vacation. 

As well 08 other courts o’ th’ nation ? 

Hudibras, Part II. Cant, ii. DR. S. BUTLER- 
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Remorse. 

Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 

Parndue Lost, Book iv. MlLTON 

What exile ht>m himself can flee ? 

To zones though more and more remote 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life — the demon Thought. 

Childe Harold, Cant i. BYRON. 

I'atnae quib exsul 

Se quoque Tu^tt. 

Odes Book li. Ode »vii. HORACE. 

Fleeting Good. 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view. 

The Traveller, GOLDSMITH. 

The good he scorned 

Stalked on leiuctant, like an ili-used ghost, 

Not to return ; or, if it did, in visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 

The Grave, Part 11 . R. BLAIR. 

Hell. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 

Inferno Cant, ill Dante. 

Which way shall 1 fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. MlLTON 

When all the world dissolves. 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven. 

Faustus, C. MARLOWE. 

The Devil. 

The devil hath jwwer 
To assume a pleasing shape 

Hamlet, Act li Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us tniths ; 

Win us w ith honest trifles, to betiay us 
In deepest consequence. 

Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 

Paradise and th^ Pert. MoORE. 

Respeotabilitt. 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

Hamlet, Act Ui. Sc, 4. SHAKESPEARE . 


Hypocrisy. 

That practised falsehood under saintly shew. 
Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge. 

Paradise Lost, Boot iv. M ILTON 

With devotion’s visage, 

And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

Hamlet, Act \\\. Sc. SHAKESPEARE. 

I 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin. 

The hazard of concealing ; 

But, och ! it hardens a’ within. 

And petrifies the feeling. 

Epistle to a younjr Friend. BURNS 

Built God a church, and laughed his word to 
scorn. 

ketirement, COWPEK. 

But then I sigli, and with a piece of scripture 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil . 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With odd old ends stol'n forth of holy writ, 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

King Riihard III., Act 1 Sc. 3 SHAKESPEARE. 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that n[>cs humility. 

The Devil s Thoughts COLERl DOE 

Ecolesiabticism. 

Christians have burnt each other, quite per- 
suaded 

That all the Apostles would have done as tliey 
did. 

Don Juan, Cant i BYRON 

Till Peter’s keys some christened Jove adorn, 
And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn. 

The Dunctad, Book in POPE 

With ci-osses, relics, crucifixes, 

Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes ; 

The tools of woi’king out salvation 
By mere mechanic opemtion. 

Hudtbras, Part III Cant. i. Dr S BUTLER. 

When pious frauds and holy shifts 
Are di.spensatioiis and gifts. 

Hudtbras, Parti Cant. 3 DR. S. BUTLER. 

In hope to merit heaven by making earth a helL 

CA*4* Harold, Cant 1. BYRON. 

Spires whose “ silent fingers point to heaven.” 

The Excursion. Book \ i. W'ORDSWORTH. 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite. 

Who never mentions hell to cars polite. 

Moral Essajfs, Epistle IV. POPE. 
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Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalms. 

Btifflish Bards and Scttch Btvtewtrs BYRON. 

The enormous faith of many made for one. 

Essty^ on Man, EpxstU III. POPE. 

Embryos and idiotSf eremites and friars, 

White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery 

Paradue Lost, Book UL MILTON* 

Theology. 

In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 

My Hook and Heart 
Must never part. 

Young Obadias, 

David, Josias, — 

All were pious. 

Peter denyed 
His Lord, and cryed. 

Young Timothy 
Learnt sin to fly. 

Xerxes did die, 

And so must 1. 

Zaccheus he 
Did climb the tree 
Our Lord to see. 

Now England Primer 

Hold thou the gooil : define it well : 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

/>/ Memortam TENNYSON. 

0 Star-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered there, 
To waft us home the message of de8i)air ? 

Pleasures 0/ Hope T CAMPHEIL. 

The Bible. 

When love could teach a uionai’ch to be wise, 
And Gosj^el-light first dawned from Bullen's eyes. 

Education and Government T GRAY. 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true. 

Truth COWPER. 

Within that awful volume lies 
The inysteiy of mysteries ! 

And better had they ne’er been bom, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

T/u Monastery SCOTT. 


Belief and Doubt. 

One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 

The hxcurston, Boot vi. WORDSWORTH. 

Nor less 1 deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can teed this mind of ours 
In a w'ise passiveiiess. 

Expostulation ami Rtply WORDSWORTH 

But there are w'anderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark d lives on and on, and anchored 
ne’er sliall be. 

Childe Harold, Cant in BYRON. 

Whose faith has centre every wheie, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form. 

In Memortam, TENNYSON 

But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fa.st 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

Lalla Rookk Veiled Prophet 0/ Khorassan MOORE. 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best ■ 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be WTong whose life is in the right. 

Essay on Man, Epistle HI POPE. 

Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt. 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

In Memonam. TFNNYSoN. 


Jesus Ciirlst. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the moriiiiig ' 
Dawn on oiir darkness, and lend us thine aid. 

Epiphany Bishop Hfbfk. 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season conies 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spiiit dare stir abroad ; 
Tlie nights are wholesome ; then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath jiower to charm. 
So halloweil and so giacious is the time. 

Hamlet, Jet I Sc. I SHAkhbPBAKE. 

In those holy fields, 

Over whose acres W'alked those blessfed feet 
Which fourteen hundi'cd years Jigo were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter ciiibs. 

Henry IV, Part I Jet 1. Sc i. SKAKESPearf 
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He was the Word, that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it ; 

And what that Word did make it, 

I do belieye and take it. 

Dtinne Poems. Oh the Sacranmtt. DR. J. DONNB. 


Virtue. 

Do well and right, and let the world sink. 

Country Parson GBORCB HBRRBRT. 

For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

The Mourning Brttle, Aety.Se* 12, W CONGREVE. 

That virtue only makes our bliss below. 

And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 

Essay OH Man, Epistle IV POPE. 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on 
Alps ; 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself : 
Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids ; 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall. 

Night Thoughts, Night y{ DR E YOUNG. 

Abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely. 

Paradise Lest, Book iv MiLTON. 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Art iiP Beading. [Bartlett, p. 606.] STAMFORD. 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

Ttronmum. COWPER. 

Good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows. 

Paradise Lost, Booh v. MILTON. 

His failhf perha})s, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, V in sure, was in the right. 

On the Death iifCrashaw A. COWLBY. 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
** Viilue alone is liappiness below.” 

Essay on Man, EptsiU IV. POPE 

Thei'e buds the promise of celestial worth. 

The Last Day, Book Ui. DR. £. YOUNG. 

The best of what we do and are. 

Just God, foigive. 

Thoughts Suggested on the Banks ofMiih. WORDSWORTH 


Truth. 

The firsts vertue, sone, if thou wilt lere. 

Is to restreine, and kepeu wel thy tonge. 

The Mancipks Tate Chaucfr 

0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil 

Henry IV , Part 1 . Act iii. Sc. i SHAKESPEARE. 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill. 

Soniui LXVl SHAKESPEARE. 

Truth is the highest thing that man may keep. 

The Frankeietnes Tate. Chaucer. 

For tnith has such a face and such a mien, 

As to be loved needs only to be seen. 

The Hind and Panther DR YDEN. 


Charity. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity. 

Essay on Man, Epistle tit POPE. 

Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see ! 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me ? 

Dtvtne Sengs Dr I. WATTS. 

Who will not mercie unto others show, 

How can he mercy ever hope to have ? 

Faene Qneene, Book vi SPENSER 

’T is hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Faith, and round the sufferer’s temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from Borrow''8 keenest wind. 
SoHHstXXXV. Wordsworth 

The primal duties shine aloft, like stam ; 

The chanties that soothe, and heal, and bless. 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 

The Excursion, Book ix WOR DSWOR 1 1 1. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

The Traveller GOLDSMITH. 

Prayer. 

Prayer is the soul’s siiicei'e desire, 

Uttered or unexpi'essed. 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the bi'east. 

What is Prayer / J. MONTGOMBRY. 

And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 

Exhortation to Prayer. COWPER, 
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The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

The ExcHTston, Back i WORDSWORTH. 

Her eyes nre homes of silent prayer. 

/h Afemartam, TENNYfiON. 

0 limed soul ! that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged ! Help, angels ! make assay : 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart, with stiings 
of steel. 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 

NamM, Ait iii. 5c. i SHAKESPEARE. 


RELiorous Meditation. 

Remote from man, with God he passed the days. 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

The Hermit T. PARNELL. 

Or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by tlie oracle of God. 

Paradtie lost, Book i MILTON. 


The Chkistian Life. 

1 held it truth, witli him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

In Mtmormm TENNYSON. 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if wo will but ti'ead 
Beneath oiir feet each deed of shame ! 

The LoMer of St, A ugustine. LONGFELLOW. 

Could we forbear dispute, and practise love. 

We should agree as angels do above. 

Divine Lone, Oint iii E. WALLER. 

A Christian is the highest style of man. 

Hieht ThOHgkts, Ntgktw DR. E, YOUNG. 


Heaven. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 

Where sin and death abound. 

How beautiful, beyond compare, 

Will paradise be found ! 

The Farih/ull <tf Go< s Goodness J. MONTGOMERY. 

We know what we are, but know not what we 
may be. 

Hamlet, Act y. Sc bHAKFSPEARR. 

Lo, the i)Oor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Fssay on Man, Epistle I POPE. 

This w'orld is all a fleeting show. 

For man’s illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 

There ’s nothing true but Heaven ! 

Sacred Son^s The wot Id is all afteeting show, MOORB. 

Beyond this vale of tears 
There is a life alx)ve, 

Unmeasured by the flight of years ; 

And all that life is love. 

The Issues of Life and Death, J MONTGOMERY. 

For all we know 

Of what the blessed do above 

Is, that they sing and that they love. 

IPhite I listen to thy voice E. WALLFR. 

Of all that is most beauteous imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 

Laodamfa. WORj^o worth. 

Other heights in other lives God willing. 

OneWordMore. R Brownin^ 
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SONNET. 

The World is too much with us ; late and soon, 
(letting and spouding, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is oui's ; 

We have given our hearts away, a so id id 1 k)ou ! 
'rhis sea that; bares her lK)soni to the moon ; 

The winds that will l^e howling at all houi-s, 
And are up-gatheivd now like sleeping dowel’s ; 
For this, tor everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — (ii’eat Ood ’ I M mther be 
A I’ugan suckled in a creed outworn. 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hoar old Tiitoii blow his wieathed hoin. 

William Wokdswurih 


NATURE. 

The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Ilecause my feet tind measure with its call ; 

Tlie birds know when the friend they love is nigh. 
For 1 am known to them, both great and small. 
The dower that on the lonely hillside grows 
Expects me there when spi ing its bloom has given ; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stai’s of heaven ; 
For he win with his Maker walks aright, 

Shall be their lord as Adam was before ; 

His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the di-ess that then it wore ; 
And he, os when erect in soul he stood, 

Hear from his Father’s lips that all is good. 

Jones very 


— ♦— 

COME TO THESE SCENES OF PEACE. 

Come to these scenes of peace, 

Where, to rivers mumiuriiig, 

The sweet bii’ds all the summer sing. 
Where cares and toil and sadness cease ! 
Stranger, does thy heart deploro 
Friends whom thou wilt see no more ? 


Does thy wounded spirit prove 
Pangs of hopeless, severed love ? 

Thee the stream that gushes clear, 

Thee the birds that carol near 
Shall soothe, as silent thou dost lie 
And drem of their wild lullaby ; 

Come to bless these scenes of peace, 
Where cares and toil and sadness cease. 

William LibLE Bowles 


TINTERN ABBEY. 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the 
length 

Of five long winteis ! and again I hear 
These wateroj^rollingfrom theirmountaiu-springs 
With a soft inland murmur. -- Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs. 

That on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at tliis season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one gi*een hue, and lose themselves 
Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild * these pastoral fanus, 
Green to the veiy door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagmiit dwellere in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, vhere by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, 1 have owed to them, 

111 houre of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, ami felt along the heart ; 

And iwssiiig even into my purer mind, 

* The River Wye. 
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With tranquil restoration ; — feelings too 
Of uiu'emembered pleasura : such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a goo<i man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembei'ed acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, 1 tiiist, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

( )f as{>ect mol's sublime ; that blessM mood, 

In which the bui'den of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened, — that serene and blessM mood, 

In which the atfections gently lead us on, 

Until, the breath of this corpoi'eal fianie 
And even the motion of our human blooil 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
1 11 body, and become a living soul : 

Willie with an eye made quiet by the jiGWer 
01 harmony, and the deep i>owei of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, 0, how oft — 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
01 joyless ilaylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fevci of the world, 

Have hung ujHm the beatings of iny heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye* thouwanderer through the woods, 
How often has niy spirit turned to thee I 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 

With iiuiny recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad |)erplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what 1 was when 
firet 

1 came among these hills : when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely sti'eams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
W ho sough t the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rook, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, I 

That had no need of a remoter chanu 
By thoughts supplied, nor any interest I 

Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 


And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint 1, nor niouni nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in tho hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample pow'cr 
To chasten and subdue. And I liave felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something fai more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living aii, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that iiiqicls 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls throngh ail things. Tberefure am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the wooils, 

And mountains ; and of all that v\c behold 
From this giecn earth ; ol all the mighty woiM 
Of 036 , and ear, — l>oth wliat they half crcdte,* 
And what perceive ; well pleas(‘d to locogni/c 
111 nature and the language ui the sense, 

The anehoi of my purest thoughts, the muse, 
The guide, the guardian of my lienit, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor pel chance, 

If I were not thus taught, slioiild 1 the more 
Suffer my genial spiiits to deeay : 

For thou ait with me here ujxm the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou my dearest friend, 

My dear, dear friend ; and in thy voice I cati’li 
The language of my foimer heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 0, yet a little while 
May 1 behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear sister * and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’t is her privilege, 
Through all the yeare of this our life, to leail 
From joy to joy : for she can so inforai 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor gi'eetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 

* " This line has a close resemblance to an admirable line of 
Young's, the exact expression of which 1 do not recollect. ' — THE 
AUThOR. 




Drawn by Thiouu;^ R Manley, 


THE SILENCE OF THE HILLS. 

The windy forest, rousing from its sleep, 

Voices its heart in hoarse Titanic roar; 

The ocean bellows from its rocky shore; 

The cataract, that haunts the rugged steep, 

Makes mighty music in its headlong leap ; 

The clouds have voices, and the rivers pour 
Their floods in thunder down to ocean’s floor; — 
The hills alone mysterious silence keep. 

They cannot rend the ancient chain that bars 
Their iron lips, nor answer back the sea 
That calls to them far off in vain ; the stars 
They cannot hail, nor their wild brooks. Ah me ! 
What cries from out their stony hearts will break. 
In God’s great day, when all that sleep shall wake ! 


William Prescott Foster. 



Drawn 6y Thomas R, MasRoy. 


EVENING. 

From upland slopes I see the cows file by, 

Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail. 

By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 
With moon-tipped dandelions; flickering high, 

A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 
Beats up into the lucent solitudes, 

Or drops with griding wing; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 

Cool night- winds creep and whisper in mine ear; 

The homely cricket gossips at my feet; 

From far-oflf pools and wastes of reeds 1 hear 
With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 
In full Pandean chorus; one by one 
Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 


Archibald Lampman. 
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To blow Rgaiust thee : and, in after years, 

AVlien these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies j 0, then, 

If solitude or fear or pain or grief 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance, — 
If 1 should where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 

Of past existence, — wilt thou then foiget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
llii wearied in that service : rather say 
With warmer love, — 0, with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 

William WoRDSwoRni. 


FOR A COPY OF THEOCRITUS. 

VILLANELLE. 

FROM "ESSAYS IN OLD FRENCH FORMS OF VERSE** 

0 SiNOEK of the field and fold, 

Theocritus ! Pan’s pipe was thine, — 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 

For thee the scent of new-tunied mould, 
The beehives and the murmuring pine, 

0 Singer of the field and fold I 

Thou sang’st the simple feasts of old, — 
The beechen bowl made glad with wine : 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 

Thon bad’st the rustic loves be told, 

Thou bad’st the tuneful reeds combine, 

0 Siilger of the field and fold ! 

And i*ound thee, ever laughing, rolled 
The blithe and blue Sicilian brine : 

Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 

Alas for us ! Our songs arc cold ; 

Our Northern suns too sadly shine : — 

0 Singer of the fiehl and fold, 

Thine was the happier Age of Gold ! 

Austin Dcbson 


NATURE’S CHAIN. 

FROM "THE ESSAY ON MAN." 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above, 

See plastic nature working to this end, 

The single atoms eacli to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 

Formed and impelled its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter nex^ with various life endued, 

Press to one centre still, the general good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 
i See life dissolving vegetate again • 

All forms that perish other forms supply 
(By tunis we catch the vital breath, and die) ; 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 

One all-extending, all -preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 

All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool ! worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly spreads the flouery lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 

The hog tliat ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide her cure ; 
The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, “See all things for my use ! ” 
“See man for mine ’ ” replies a jiamjiered goose : 
And just as short of reason he mu.st fall 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

ALEXANDER I’OPE 


EACH AND ALL. 

Liitle thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown. 

Of thee from the hill-top looking dc rii ; 

Tlie heifer that lows in the upland faim, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling his liell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
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Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent 
All lire needotl by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

1 thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on tlie alder bough ; 

] brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 

For 1 did not biing home the river and sky ; — 
He sang to my ear, — they sang -to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh jiearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe esc.ape to me. 

1 wiped away the weeds and foam, 

1 fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore. 

With tlie sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As mid the virgin train she strayed. 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage. 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ; — 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then 1 said, “I covet truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it Ixdiind with the games of youth.” — 
As I 8iK)ke, beneath my feet 
The gix)und-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs ; 

1 inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Arouml me stood the oaks and firs ; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 

Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw, again 1 heard. 

The rolling river, tlie morning bird ; — 

Beauty through my senses stole ; 

1 yielded myself to the iierfect whole. 

Ralph waluo Emerson. 


RETIREMENT. 

INSCRIP I ION IN A HbKMirAGb 

Beneath this stony roof reclined, 

1 soothe to ^icace my pensive mind ; 

And while, to shade my lowly cave. 
Embowering elms their umbi’age wave, 
And while the maple di.sh is mine, — 

The Ixiechen cup, unstained with wine, — 
I scorn the gay licentious crowd. 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


Within my limits, lone and still, 

The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 

Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 

The wren has wove her mossy nest ; 

From busy scenes and brighter skies, 

To lurk with innocence, she flies, 

Here hopes in safe rejiose to dwell, 

Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 

At mom I take my customed round, 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound, 
And every opening primrose count. 

That trindy paints my blooming mount ; 
Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rude. 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray. 

At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my bitiss-embossed book. 

Portrayed with many a holy deed 
Of martyre, crowned with heavenly meed ; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere 1 sleep, my measured hymn, 
And, at the close, the gleams behold 
Of parting wings, liedropt with gold. 

While such pure joys my bliss create, 

Who but would smile at guilty state ? 
Who but w^ould wish his holy lot 
In calm oblivion’s humble grot * 

Wlio but w'ould ca.st bis pomp away. 

To take my staff, and amice gray ; 

And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless beiinitage ? 

Thomas Wart on. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY. 

0 UNSEEN Spirit ! iiow^ a calm divine 
Comes forth fi’om thee, rejoicing earth and air ! 

Trees, hills, and houses, all distinctly shine, 
And tliy great ocean slumbers every wiiere. 

The mountain ridge against the purple sky 
Stands clear and strong, with darkened locks 
and dclW, 

And cloudless briglitiiess opens wide and high 
A homo aoiial, where thy iirespiiee dwTlls. 

The chime of bells remote, the murmuring .sea, 
The song of blixis in whisiiering co])se and w ood, 

The distant voice of children’s thoughtless glee. 
And maiden’s song, are all one voice of good. 
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Atuid the leaves* green mass a sunny play 
Of hash and shadow stira like inwa^ life : 
The ship’s white sail glides onward far away, 
Unhaunted by a dieam of storm or strife. 

JOHN Sterling. 


INVOCATION TO LIGHT. 

FROM ‘'PARADISE LOST,” BOOK III. 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-bom ! 

Or of the Eternal coeternal beam 

May I express thee unbhuiied ^ since God is light, 

And never but in unapproach^d light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

liright effluence of bright essence increate ! 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethei'eal stream. 
Whoso fountain who shall tell ? Before the siin. 
Before the heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The using woild of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and fonnless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with Ixilder wing, 
l^iseaped tlie Stygian |m)o1, though long detained 
In tliat obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness 
borne, 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I snug of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Tiught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The <lark descent, and up to re-ascend. 

Though hard cand mre : thee I revisit safe. 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 
Ucvisitest not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, aud find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not tho more 
( Vase I to w'ander where the Muses haunt 
( dear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forgot 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were 1 equalled with them in renown. 

Blind Thamyris and blind Mfieonidos, 

Aud Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old ; 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, aud in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 

Gi’ sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose. 

Or flocks, or heixls, or human face divine ; 

But clouil, instead, and ever-daring dark, 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful wayd of men 


Cut off, aud for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a univcreal blank 
Of nature*s works, to me expunged and leased, 
And w isdoiii at one eiitniiiee ipiite shut out. 

So niueh the rathei thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inwaid, and the mind through all her 
|K)wer8 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from theiiee 
Purge and dis|>erse, Unit I may see aud tell 
Of things invisible to mortal siglit. 

Milton. 


FROM THE “HYMN TO LIGHT.’ 

Say, freiii what golden quivers of the .sky 
Do all thy wiiigeil anows fly ^ 

Swiftness and Powei by biith are thine . 
From thy gieat sire they came, thy .sire, the 
Word Divine. 

Thou 111 the Moon’s bright ehaiiut, ])roiul and 

Dost thy bright wood of stars sui vey ; 
And all the year dost with thee bring 
Of thousand flowery lights thine own noctunial 
spring. 

Thou, Scythian-liko, dost round thy lands 
above 

The Sun's gilt tent forever move, 

And still, as thou in jiomp dost go. 

The shilling pageants of the world attend thy 
show • 

Nor amidst all these triumphs dost tliou scorn 
The humble glow-womis to adorn, 

And with those living spangles gild 
(0 greatness without pride f) the biislies of the 
field. 

Night and her ugly subjects thou dost fright, 
And Sleep, the lazy owl of night ; 
Ashamed, and fearful to appear,' 

They screen their horrid shapes with the black 
hemisphere. 

At thy apjiearaiice, Grief itself is said 

To shake his wings, and rouse his head : 
And cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beamy smile, reflected from thy look. 

At thy appearance, fear itself grows bold ; 

Thy sunshine melts away his cold. 
Encouraged at the sight of thee 
To the cheek color comes, and firmness to the 
knes. 
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When, goddess, tliou lift’st up tliy wakened 
head 

Out of the nioniing's purple bed, 

Thy quire of binis about thee play, 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 

All the world’s bravery, that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries ; 

Thou the rich dye on them bestow’st, 

Thy nimble i>cncil paints this landscape as thou 
go’st. 

A ciiinson garment in the rose thou wear’st ; 

A crown ol‘ studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin-lilies, in their white, 

Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 

The violet, Spring's little inlant, stands 
Girt in thy puiqile swaddling-bands ; 

On the fair tulip thou dost dote ; 

Thou cloth'st it in a gay and party-colored coat. 

Through the soft ways of heaven, and air, and 
sea. 

Which open all their pores to thee, 

Like a clear river thou dost glide. 

And with thy living stream through the close 
channels slide. 

IJiit the vast ocean of unbounded day, 

In the empyrean heaven does stay. 

Thy rival's, lakes, and springs, below, 
From thence took tirst their rise, thitiier at last 
must flow. 

Abraham Cowley. 


DAYBREAK. 

A WIND came up out of the sea, 

And said, “0 mists, make room for me !” 

It hailed the ships, and cried, ** Sail on. 

Ye nmrinei’s, the night is gone ! ” 

And humed landw'ard far away, 

Crying, “ Awake I it is the day 1 ” 

It said unto the forest, Shout I 
Hang all your leafy banners out 1 ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, 0 bird, awake and sing ! ” 

And o’er the fanns, ** 0 chanticleer, 

Your clarion blow ; the day is near,! ” 

It whispered to the fields of com, 

** Bow down, and hail the coming mom r* 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 

“ Awake, 0 bell I proclaim the hour.” 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “ Not yet I in quiet lie.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


MORNING SONG. 

Up ! quit thy bower ! late w'ears the hour, 
Long have the rooks cawed round the tower ; 
O’er flower and tree loud hums the bee. 

And the wild kid sports mcnily. 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear ; 

Wake, lady, wake ! and hasten here. 

Up, maiden fair ! and bind thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breezy air I 

The lulling stream that soothed thy dream 

Is dancing in the sunny beam. 

Waste not these hours, so fi-esh, so gay ; 
Leave thy soft couch and haste away ! 

Up I Time will toll the morning lioll 
Its service-sound has chimM well ; 

The aged crone keeps house alone. 

The reaiiers to the fields are gone. 

Lose not these hours, so cool, so gay : 

Lo ! while thou sleep’st they haste away ’ 

Joanna Baillik 


MORNING. 

In the biu'n the tenant cock, 

Close to partlet perched on high, 

Biiskly crows (the shepheid’s clock !) 
Jocund that the morning ’s nigh. 

Swiftly from the mountain’s brow. 
Shadows, nursed by night, retire : 

And the i)eoi>ing sunbeam now. 

Paints with gold the village .spire. 

Philomel forsakes the thoni. 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 

And the lark, to meet the morn, 

Soars beyond the shepherd’s sight. 

From the low-roofed cottage ridge, 

See the chattering swallow spring ; 

Dai'ting through the one-arched bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine-troe’s waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale : 

Kidlings now begin to crop 

Dai^ on the dewy dale. 
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From the balmy sweets, uiicloyed 
(Restless till her task be doiK'), 

Now the busy bee ’s employed 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

Trickling through the creviced rock, 

Where the limpid stream distils, 

Sweet rofresliment waits the Hock 
When ’t is sun-drove from the hills. 

('olin ’s for the promised corn 
(Ere tlio haivest hopes are ripe) 

Anxious ; — wliilst the huntsman’s horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet, 0 sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emhlossomed spray ! 

Nature^ univeisal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

John Cunningham. 


THE NOIITIIEIIN LIGHTS. 

To claim the Arctic came the sun 
With b.inrrei's ol tire binning /one. 

Uiii'o11(mI upon ibeii air y spais, 

Th(‘y froze beneath the light of stais ; 

Anil there they float, those sti’eamei’s old, 
Those Northern’ Liglits, forever cold ! 

UI NJAMIN I RANkl IN TAYIOR. 
— ♦ 

DAWN. 

The night was dark, though sometimes a faint 
star 

A little while a little space made blight. 

The night was long and like an non l>ar 
Lay lieavy on the laud • till o’er the sea 
Slowly, within the East, there giew' a light 
Wliich Iralf was starlight, and Iralf seemed to be 
The heiald of a gi’eaU'r The pale white 
'ruined slow ly to pale rose, and up llie height 
Of licaven slowly climbed. The gr ay sea givw 
llosc-colored like the sky. A white gull Hew 
Stirnght towaid tlie utmost houndary of the East, 
Where slowdy the rose gathered and increased. 

It w’us as on the opening of a door 
By one that’ in Ids liaiid a lami» doth hold, 
Whose flame is hidden by the garnieut’s fold, — 
The still air moves, the wide loom is less dim. 

Morij bright tire East liccamc, the ocean turned 
Dark and more dark against the brightening 
sky, — 

Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 

The liollows of the hreakem on the shore 
Were green like leaves whereon no sun doth shine, 
Though white the outer branches of the tree, 


From rose to red the level heaven burned ; 
Then sudden, as if a sword fell from on higfi, 

A blade of gold Hashed on tlie horizon’s rim. 

Kichakd WA1SON Gilder 

PACK CLOUDS AWAY. 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day. 

With night we banish sorrew ; 

Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, lark, aloft, 

To give my love good inoriw. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind. 
Notes from the laik 1 ’ll borrow . 

Bird, prune thy wing ; nightingale, sing, 

To give my love good morrow'. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them all J ’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast, 

Sing, buds, in every furrow , 

And from each hill let music shiill 
Give my fair love goial moiiow. 

Blackbird and tlirush in every husli, 

Stale, linnet, and eock-sjwnow', 

You petty elves amongst youi’selves, 

Sing my fair love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Sing, birds, in eveiy fiurow'. 

Thomas Hcywood. 


MORNING. 

FROM “Tlllt MINSFRLI * 

Bitt who the melodies of morn can tell 2 
Tlie w'lld brook babbling down the mountain- 
side ; 

The lowing heixi ; tlie sheepfold’s simple liell ; 
The pijic ol early shejilierd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and w'ide 
The clamoioiis horn along the eliHs above ; 
The hollow’ murmur of the ocean-tide , 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir’ that w'akes the universal gi’ove. 

Tlie cottage cure at early irilgriin hark ; 
Crowned wrth her pail the trrp[»irrg ririlkmaid 
sings ; 

The wliistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, 
hark! 

Down the rough slope the poiidei’ous wagon 
rings ; 

Through i-ustling com the hare astonished 
spr’ittgs ; 

Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge burets away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns tlie turtle in sequestered Ixrwci-, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower. 

/4UES BRATTlB. 
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THE SABBATH MORNIN(;. 

Wirii silent awe J hail the sacred morn, 

That f.lowly wakes while all the Helds are still ! 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne ; 

A gia\er murmur gurgles fiom the nil ; 

And echo answers softer from the hill ; 

And sweeter sings the linnet from the thorn • 
The skylaik waibles in a tone less shrill. 

Hail, light serene ’ hail, sacred Sabbath morn ! 
The looks float silent by in airy drove , 

The sun a placid yellow lustre throws ; 

The gales that lately sighed along the grove 
Have hushed their downy wings in dead lejiose ; 
The hovering mck of clouds foigets to move, — 
So smiled the day when the tii’st morn a lose ’ 

John Lk^UhN. 


RfeVE nU MIDI. 

When o’ei the inomitain steeps 
The liazy noontide creeps, 

And the shrill (‘in k**t .slceji-^ 

U ndei the gi ass , 

When .soft the shadows he, 

And clouds sail o’ei the sky, 

And the idle winds go by, 

With the heavy scent ol blossoms as they pass,— 

Then, w hen the silent stream 
Lapses as in a diearn, 

And the watei -lilies gleam 
Up to the sun ; 

When the hot and burdened day 
Rests on its dowinvard w’ay, 

When the moth forgets to play, 

And the plodding ant may dream her work is 
done, -- 

Then, from the noise of war 
And the din of euith alai, 

Like some foi gotten star 
Diopt from the sky, — 

The sounds of love and fear, 

All voices sad and clear, 

Ihinished to silence drear, — 

The willing thrall of tmiices sweet 1 lie. 

Some melancholy gale 
Bi^eathes its mysterious tale. 

Till the lose’s lips grow ^mle 
With her sighs ; 

And o’er iny thoughts are cast 
Tints of the vanished past. 

Glories that faded fast, 

Renewed to splendor in my dreaming eyes. 


As poised on vibrant wings. 

Where its sweet treasure swings. 

The honey-lover clings 
To the red flowers, — 

So, lost in vivid light, 

So, rapt frein day and night, 

I lingei 111 delight, 

Enraptured o’er the vision-freighted hours. 

Rosh TfcRRY Cooke. 


A SUMMER NOON. 

Who has not dreamed a world of bliss 
On u bright sunny noon like this. 

Couched by his native brook’s green maze. 
With comi'ade of his boyish days, 

While all around them seemed to be 
Just as in joyous infancy ? 

Who ha.s not loved, at such an hour. 

Upon that heath, in birchen bower, 
ljulled in tlie poet’s dreamy mood, 

Its wild and sunny solitude 
While o’er the waste of purple ling 
You mark a sultry glimmering ; 

Silence herself there seems to sleep. 
Wrapped in a slumber long and deep. 

Where slowly stray those lonely sheep 
Through the tall foxglove’s crimson bloom, 
And gleaming of the scattered broom. 

Love you not, then, to list and hear 
The crackling of the gorse-flowers near, 
Pouring an orange-scented tide 
Of fragrance o’er the desert wide * 

To hear the buzzard’s whimpering shrill, 
Hovering above you high and still ? 

The twittering of the bird that dw^ells 
Among the heath’s delicious bells ^ 

While round your bed, o’er feni and blade. 
Insects ill green and gold annyed. 

The sun’s gay tribes have lightly strayed ; 
And sweeter sound their humming wings 
Than the pi’oud iniiistrel’s echoing strings. 

William Howitt. 


NOONTIDE. 

Beneath a shivering canopy reclined, 

Of aspen-leaves that wave without a wind, 

I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiry cones that tremble on the fir ; 

Or wander mid the dark-greeu fields of broom, 
When i^eers in scattered tufts the yellow bloom ; 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o’enuin. 
When bursting seed-bells crackle in the sun, 
And pittering gi-asshoppers, coufus’dly shrilli 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill : 
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Sweet grasshopper, who lov*st at noon to lie 
Serenely m the gi’eeu-ribbed clover’s eye, 

To sun tiiy lilniy wings and cniemld vest. 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy ixist. 

Oft have 1 listening mused tlio sultry day, 

And wondered what thy chirping song might say. 
When naught was heard along the blossomed lea. 
To join thy music, save the listless Ihjc. 

John Lf-vuln. 


THE MIDGES DANCE ABOON THE BURN. 

The midges dance aboon the burn ; 

The dews begin to fa’ ; 

The pairtiicks down the rushy holm 
Set up theii ^ ening ca’. 

Now loud and clear the blackbird’s sang 
Rings through the briery shaw, 

While, flitting gay, the swallows play 
Around the castle wa’. 

Beneath the golden gloamin’ sky 
The mavis mends her lay ; 

The red bi east poms Ins sweetest strains 
To chaim the lingeiing day , 

While weary yeldrins seem to wail 
'riicir little nestlings torn. 

The merry wien, Irac den to den, 

Gaes jinking thiough the thoin. 

The loses fauld their silken leaves. 

The foxglove shuts its liell ; 

The honeysuckle and the birk 
Spi'ead fnigraiice through the dell. 

Let others crowd the giddy court 
Of mirth and reveliy. 

The simple joys that nature yields 
Are dealer far to me. 

Robert Tannahill 


DAY IS DYING. 

FROM " THE bPANIbH GYPbY." 

Dav is dying ! Float, 0 song, 
Down the westward river, 

Ref[uiem cliaiitiiig to the Day, — 
Day, the mighty Giver. 

Pierced by shafts of Time he bleeds. 
Melted rubies sending 

Through the river and the sky, 
Earth and lieaven blending ; 

All the long-drawn eai'thy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting : 

Slow between them drifts the sw'hii, 
’Twixt two heavens drifting. 


Wings half open, like a flower 
Inly deeper flushing. 

Neck and breast as virgin’s pure, — 
Virgin proudly blushing. 

Day IS (lying ’ Float, 0 swan, 

Down the ruby rivei , 

Follow, song, in re([Uieni 
To the mighty Givei. 

Marian Evan^ Li \\i s CKOis {George Lliot ) 


THE EVENING WIND. 

Spiiin that breathest thiough my lattice thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day ’ 
Gmtclully flows thy fieshiiess rouiid my brow ; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at piny, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Kouglicning their crests, and seatteiing higli 
their s}>my. 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 

Nor 1 alone, — a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee m the fulness ot delight ; 

And languid foims use up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 

And languishing to hear thy welcome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, vstretehed beyond the sight. 
Go foith into the gutlieiiiig sliuile ; go forth, — 
God’s blessing breathed upon tlic hunting caitli ’ 

Go, rock the little wood-biid in his nest ; 

C’uil the still Wciteis, bnght with stars; and 
rouse 

The wide old wood fiom lus majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the inniinierable boughs, 
The .stiange deep liai monies that haunt Ins breast. 

Pleasant shall be thy way wheio meekly bow's 
The shutting (lower, and daikling waters j>ass, 
And where the o’ershadowing bianehcs sweep 
the gniss 

Sloop o’er the place of graves, and sollly sway 
The sighing hei huge by the gleaming stone, 
That they who near the chuieliyard willows stmy, 
And listen in the deepen ng gloom, alone. 

May think ol gentle souls that passed away, 
liike thy pure breath, into tlie vast unknown, 
Sent forth from heaven among the sons ot men, 
And gone into the boundless heaven again. 

The famt old man shall lean his silvei head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry tlie moistened cui'ls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more 
deep ; 
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And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shal] joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And softly ixiit his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, gmteful to his buming brow. 

Go, ~ but the circle of eternal change, 

Which is the life of iiutuie, shall i-eatoi’e. 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty 
range, 

Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and ruiiniiig stream. 

Wll.LIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE EVENING STAR. 

Star that briiigest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary laborer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ’t is thou. 

That send’st it from above, 

Appealing when heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst the lairdsoajie’s odors i ise. 

Whilst far-off lovdiig herds are heard. 

And songs when toil is done. 

From cottages whose smoke unstiiTed 
Cuiis yellow in the .sun. 

Star of love’s soft interviews. 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembrancer in heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou ar*t, 

Too delicious to lie riven 
By absence from the hear t. 

Thomas Campbell. 


CAPE-COTTAGE AT SUNSET. 

We stood upon the I’agged rocks, 

When the long day was near ly done ; 

The waves had ceased their sullen shocks, 
And lap[)e^l our feet with murmuring tone. 

And o’er the bay in streaming locks 
Blew the red tresses of the sun. 

Along the west the golden burs 
Still to a deeper glory grew ; 

Above our heads the faint, few stars 
Looked out from the unfathomed blue ; 

And the fair city’s clamorous jars 
Seemed melted in that evening hue. 


0 sunset sky ! 0 pur*ple tide ! 

0 friends to friends that closer pressed ! 
Those glories have in darkness died, 

And ye have left my longing breast. 

1 could not keep you by my side, 

Nor fix that rwliaiicc irr the west. 

Wll 1 lAM Itl LCIIIIR GlAZIPK. 


SUNSET. 

FROM "QUF.FN MAU. " 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild ocean’s echoing shore, 

And thou hast Imgervd thei-e 
Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting on the biii’iiislied wave, 
Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold that motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking spheiv : 

Thou must have marked the billowy clouds. 
Edged with intoleiMhle radiancy, 

Towering like rocks of jet 
Crwned with a (liamorid w reath. 

And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun’s highest i^iiit 
Peeps like a star o’er ocean’s wa'stcrn edge, 
When tliose far clouds ol leathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest puj’ide, gleam 
Like islands on a dark-blue sea ; 

Then has thy fancy soared above the earth, 
And fuiieil its w eaiieil wing 
Within the Faiiy’s fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleniiiing in yon fiood of light, 

Nor the feathery ein tains 
Stretching o’er the .sun’s blight rom h, 
Nor the burnislied ocean’s w'avcs 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so woiiderlul a sight 
As Mab’s ethereal palace couhl adbrd. 

Yet Iike.st evening’s vault, that fairy H.ill ' 
Heaven, low resting on the wave, it sjiread 
Its floors of flashing light, 

1 ts vast and azure dome, 

Its leiiile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 

"Whilst suns tlieir mingling beamings daiicd 
Through clouds of ciivumambient daikness, 
And |>eaily hnttlemrnts around 
Looked o’er the immense of heaven. 

rLKLY BYSi>IlL Sni.ll I \. 

NIGHTFALL: A PICTURE. 

Low burns the summei afternoon ; 

A mellow lustre lights the scene ; 

And from its smiling beauty soon 
The purpling shade will chose the sheen 
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The old, quaint homestead’s windows blaze ; 

The cedai's long, black pictures show ; 

And broadly slopes one path of rays 
Within the barn, and makes it glow. 

The loft stai'es out — the cat intent, 

Like carving, on some gnawing rat — 

With sun -bathed hay and raftei*s bent, 

Nooked, cobwebbed homes of wjisp and bat 

The liarncss, bridle, saddle, dart 
Gleams from the lowei*, rough expanse ; 

At either side the stooping cart. 

Pitchfork and plough cast looks askance. 

White Dobbin through the stable-doors 
Shows his round shape ; faint color coats 
The manger, where the tanner pours, 

With rustling rush, the glancing oats. 

A sun -haze streaks the dusky shed ; 

Makes spears of seams and gems of chinks : 
In mottled gloss the stiaw is spread ; 

And the gray grindstone dully blinks. 

The sun salutes the lowest w'est 
With gorgeous tints around it draw’n ; 

A beacon on the mountain’s breast, 

A crescent, shred, a star — and gone. 

The landscajie now prepares for night : 

A giuizy mist slow settles round ; 

Eve shows her hues in cveiy sight, 

And blends her voice with every sound. 

The sheep stream lijipling down the dell, 

Tlieir smooth, shaip faces iwinted straight ; 
The pacing kine, witli tinkling bell, 

('ome grazing through the pasture-gate. 

The ducks are groujicd, and talk in fits : 

One yawns with stretch of leg and wing ; 

One rears and fans, then, settling, sits ; 

One at a moth makes awkwunl spring. 

The geese iiiareh gnivc in Indian file, 

The ragged jiatriurch at the head ; 

Then, screaming, flutter off awhile, 

Fold up, and once more stately tread. 

Rmve clianticleoi shows haughtiest air ; 

Hulls his shrill vaunt with lofty bend ; 

Lifts foot, glares round, then follows where 
His scratching, picking ^lartlets wend. 

Staid Towscr scents the glittering ground ; 

Then, yawning, draws a crescent deep, 
Wheels his head-drooping fmme around 
And sinks with fore-pa w’s stretclieil for .sleej). 


The oxen, loosened from the plough, 

Rest by the pear-tree’s crooked trunk ; 

Tim, standing with yoke-burdened brow, 

Trim, in a mound beside him sunk. 

One of the kine ujion the bank 
Heaves her face-lifting, wheezy roar ; 

One smooths, wutli lapping tongue, her flank ; 
With ponderous droop one finds the flooi. 

Freed Dobbin through the soft, clear dark 
Glimmers across the pillared seenC; 

With the grcujM'd geese, — a pallid mark, — 
And scattered bushes black between. 

The fire-flics freckle every spot 
With fickle light that gleams and dies ; 

The bat, a w^avering, soundless blot, 

The cat, a pair of prowling eyes. 

Still the sweet, fragrant dark o’erttows 
The deepening air and darkening ground ; 

By its rich scent I trace the rose, 

The viewless beetle by its sound. 

The cricket scrapes its rib-like liars ; 

The tree-toad purrs in whirring tone ; 

And now the heavens are set with stars, 

And night and quiet reign alone. 

Alfred a Street. 


EVENING IN PARADISE. 

FRO.M *' PARADISF. LOST," BOOK IV. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad , 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased ; now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesjierus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her iieeiless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

MILTON, 


EVENING. 

FROM "DON Jl*AN 

Ave Maria ! o’er the earth and sea, 

That lieaveiiliest hour of heaven is worthiest thee j 

Ave Maria ! blessW be the hour. 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest )x>w'er 
Sink o*er the earth so lieaiitiful and .soft 
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While swung the deep bell in the distant tower 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. 

Ave Maiia ! ’t is the hour of prayer ! 

Ave Maria ! ’t is the hour of love ! 

Ave Maim ! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above ! 

Ave Maria ! 0 that face so fair ! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
dove, — 

What though ’t is but a pictured image ? — 
strike, — 

That i>ainting is no idol, — ’t is too like. 

Sweet hour of twilight ’ in the solitude 
Of the pine foi*est, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood. 
Rooted whei-e once the Adrian wave flowed o’er 
To where the last (’fcsarean foi tress stood, 
Evergreen forest , which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have 1 loved the twilight hour and thee ! 

The shrill ciadas, jieople of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and 
mine, 

And vesjier bells that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 

His hell -dogs, and their chase, and the fair 
throng 

Which Icameil from this example not to fly 
Kiom a tnie lover, — shadowed my mind’s eye. 

0 Hesperus ! tliou briiigest all good things, — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings. 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabored steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear. 
Are gathered round us by thy look of lost ; 

Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast. 

Soft hour ! which wakes the wish and melts the 
heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet fnends are torn 
apaii; ; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

Ab the far bell of vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay : 

Is this a fancy which our I'eason scoms ? 

Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mouins. 

Lord Byron. 


TO DELIA. 

CauK'CHAkmeh Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born : 
Relieve my languish and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my cai*e, return, 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth : 

Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease dreams, the images of day desires. 

To model foith the passions of the monw ; 
Never let rising sun ajiprove you liars. 

To add more giief to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 

SAMUEL DANIEL. 


THE CAMP AT NIGHT. 

FROM “THC ILIAD," BOOK VIII 

The winds transferred into tlie friendly sky 

Their supper’s savor ; to the which they sat de- 
lightfully, 

And spent all night in opi*n field ; fires round 
about them slimed. 

As when about the silver moon, when air is fiee 
from wind. 

And stare shine clear, to whose sweet beams, 
high prospects, and the brows 

Of all steep lulls and pinnacles, thrust up them- 
selves for shows, 

And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their 
sight, 

When the uiiinea.sured firmament bursts to dis- 
close her light, 

And ail the signs in heaven are seen, that glad 
the shepherd’s heart ; 

So many fires disclosed their beams, mode by the 
Trojan part, 

Before the face of I lion, and her bright turrets 
showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept flies, and eveiy 
guanl alloweil 

Fifty stout men, by whom tlieir horse eat oats 
and bard white (‘oi n, 

And all did wishfully exiiect the silver-thronid 
mom. 

From Ihe Greek of Hombr. Translation 
of GKORC.E CHAPXIAN. 


TO NIGHT. 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night ! 

Out of the misty eastern cave. 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight ! 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ; 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 

Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand, — 
Oome, long-sought ! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

1 sighetl for thoc ; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weaiy Day turned to her rest. 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for tliee ' 

Thy brother Death eanie, and cried, 

“ WouMst thou me '' ” 

Thy sweet child Sleep, tlie lilniy-eyed, 
Murnuiiod like a noontide liee, 

“ Shall I nestle near thy side f 
Wouldst thou me — And I replied, 

“No, not thee ! ” 

Death will come when thou ait dead, 

Soon, too soon, — 

Sleep will come when thou ait fled ; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night, — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon ' 

I’LRCY BYSSUE SHELLEY. 


NIGHT. 

PROM "CHILDi: HAROI D. ' CANTO II 

T IS night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end : 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 
Though friendless now, will dream it liad a 
friend. 

Who w ith the weight of years would wdsh to 
bend, 

When Youth itself sundves young Love and 

joy? 

Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend, 
Death hath but little left him to destioy ! 
h ! happy years I once more who would not be 
a boy ? 

Thus bending o*er the vessePs laving side, 

To gaze on Diaii’s wave-reflected sphere, 

The soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 
And flies unconscious o’er each backward year. | 
None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 

A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
i^ould still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. ' 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the tracklc^^s moiuilain all unseen. 
With the wild flock tlnit never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steejis and loaniing lidls to lean, — 
This is not solitude ; ’t is hut to hold 
Converse with Nature’s Chaim's, and view her 
stores unrolled. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the w'oild’s tiied denizen, 
With none who bless ns, none whom we can 
bless , 

Minions of sjilendor shrinking fioiu distress ’ 
None that, with kindred eonhciousness endued, 
If we w'ero not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that ttattei*ed, followed, sought, and sued ; 
This 18 to be alone ; this, this is solitiule ! 

Lord Byron, 

NIGHT. 

MvsiKRious Night ’ when our first pai’cntknew 
Thee, from leport divine, and heard thy name, 
Did lie not tremble for this lovely frame*, — 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’ncath a curtain of translucent dew', 

Batheil in the mys of the great setting flam*", 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo ! Cl cation w'idened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought sucli daikness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, 0 Sun ’ or wlio could fiiul, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealeLl, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us Idind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious st life ! 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not hfo ^ 
JOSEPH Blanco whitl. 

NIGHT. 

FROM "QUEhN MAB.” 

How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zepliyrs hivatiie in evening’s ear 
Were discord to the speaking (|uietude 
That wmps this moveless s(;eiie. Heaven’s ebon 
vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur 
rolls, 

Seems like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle bills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
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Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depenil, 

So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s piu'e beam ; yon castle steep, 
Who.»e banner liangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace — all form a scene 
Wheitj musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of eai thliness ; 

Where silence uiidistuibed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still. 

The orb of day 

In southern climes o’er ocean’s waveless field 
Sinks sw’eetly smiling : not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er the unruffled deep ; the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 

And vesper’s image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes • 

Cloud upon cloud, in daik and deej»eniiig mass. 
Rolls o’er the blackened waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 

Tempest unfolds its pinion o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend, 
With all his winds and lightnings, tracks his prey ; 
The torn deep yai\ns, — the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged gulf. 

TbRCY BVbbHL SHLLlhV. 
f 

NIGHT. 

Night is the time for rest : 

How sweet, when labors close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Sti-etch the tireil limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful beil ' 

Night is the time for dreams : 

The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah ! visions, less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 

Night is the time for toil : 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried siwil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught. 

That poets sang or heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep : 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of Memory, where sleej 
The joys of other yeare ; 

Ho[)e8, that were Angels at their birth, 

But perished young, like things of earth, 


Night is the time to watch : 

O’er ocean’s dark ox pa use. 

To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 

That brings into the homesick mind 
All wo have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time lor care . 

Brooding on hours iniss[ient, 

To see the siX'ctre of Despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus, midst his slumbering liost, 
Startled by Caesar’s stalwart ghost. 

Night is the time to niiisc • 

When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes fiight ; and, with expanding viijws 
Beyond the starry polo 
Descries athwait the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray : 

Our Savioni oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his follow eiH do, — 

Steal fmni the throng to haunts untied, 
And hold coinmunion there with God. 

Night is the time for Death ; 

When all around is jicace, 

Calmly to yield the WT*ary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease. 

Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends ; — such (h'atli be nunc ’ 

JAMI b Mon K.OMI K\ 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

'Aoiraao;, rptAAnrro? 

I HEARD the tiuiling garments of the Night 
Sw’eep through her imiiblc halls ! 

1 saw her sable skirts all fiingcd w’lth light 
From llie celestial walls ! 

1 felt her ]>iesencc, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o^er me from above ; 

The calm, inajeHtic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow' and delight, 

The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chaml^ers of the Nighty 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight nir 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of pei'petual peace flows the**!*. - 
From those deep cisterns flows, 
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0 holy Night I from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace I Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer I 
Descend with broa<l-wiDged fiighti 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-lxdovfed Night ’ 

henry Wadsworjh Longfellow. 


HYAIN. 

FROM "THE SEASONS." 

These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Keho the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every .sense and every hoait is joy. 

Tlieii comes thy glory in the sunmier months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
\ »id oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks, 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
lly brooks and groves in hollow-whis])ering gales 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 

Anil spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In winter awful thou 1 with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled. 
Majestic daikuess! on the whirlwind’s wing 
Riding .sublime, thou bidd’st the world ndoi'e. 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple tmin, 

Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 

Shade, imperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 

That, as they still succeed, they mvish still. 

Rut wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the Secret deep ; shoots, steaming, 
thence 

The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds eveiy creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ’ join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 

In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness 
breathes : 


0, talk of him in solitary glooms ; 

Where, o er the i*ock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a leligious awe. 

And ye whose bolder note is heai\l afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to 
Heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom you 
rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rilN ; 
And let me catch it as 1 muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secrot world of w'oiidera in tliyself, 

Sound his stuiiendous pmse, — whose greater 
voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fraits, and 
flowers, 

111 mingled clouds to him, — whose sun exalts. 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil 
paints. 

Ye fore.sts bend, ye harvests wave, to him ; 
Breathe your still Si>ng into the jeaper’s heart, 
As home he go(‘s beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Gieat source of day ' best image here lielow 
I Of thy Cieator, ever |>ouriiig wide, 

From woild to w^orld, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write wdtli every beam his praise. 

I The thunder rolls : bt‘ hushed the jirostrate 
world ; 

I ^ ' 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 
Retain the sound ; the broad resjion&ive low , 

Ye valleys, raise ; for the great She])herd roigiLs, 
And his unsufferiiig kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a lioundless .song 
Burat from the groves; and wlicn tlie rchtless 
day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 
Sweetest of birds ' sw'cet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night his 
praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At once the head, the lieail, and tongue of ail, 
Crown the great hymn ’ in sw'armiiig cities vast, 
Assembled men to the deep organ join 
The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling bass ; 
And, os each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardor rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove, 

There let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 
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The prompting seraph, and the poet’s lyic, 

Still sing the God ol' seasons as they roll. 

Koi me, when 1 forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Kiisbets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams, 

Or winter rises in the blackening east, — 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy imint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant baibarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song, — where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, — ’t is naught to 
me : 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where he vital breathes thei*e must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

1 cheerful will obi^y ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wondere sing : I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still. 

In inlinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable * 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse his praise. 

jAME*? Thomson 


MARCH. 

Slayer of winter, art thou here again ? 

0 welcome, thou that bring'st the summer nigh ! 
The bitter wdnd makes not thy victory vain, 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Welcome, 0 March ! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’s song, 

Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong ! 

Yea, welcome, March ’ and though I die ere June, 
Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise. 
Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear thy brown birds I’aise, 
Uninindtul of the past or coming days ; 

Who sing, “ 0 joy ! a new year is liegun ! 

What happiness to look upon the sun ! ” 

0, what beget teth all this storm of bliss, 

But Death himself, who, crying solemnly, 

Even from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us, “ Rejoice ! lest pleasureless ye die. 
Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and, while ye live, 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 

WILLIAM MOKXU. 


MORNING IN MAY.* 

FROM "THB CANTERBURY PILGRIMS I THE KNIGHIES TALB.** 

The busy larke, messager of daye, 

Salueth in liire song the morwe graye ; 

And fyry Phebus ryaeth up so biighte. 

That al the orient laugheth of the lighte. 

And with his streines dryeth in the graves t 
The silver dropes, hongyng on the leeves. 

And Arcite, that is in the court ryal 
With Theseus, his squyer principal. 

Is lisen, and loketh on the merye day. 

And for to doon his observaunce to May, 
Remembryng on the poynt of his desir. 

He on his courser, stertyng as the fir, J 
Is riden, into the feeldes him to pleye, § 

Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye. 

And to the grove, of which that I yow tolde. 
By aventure his wey he gan to holde. 

To maken him a garland of the graves. 

Were it of woodebynde or hawethorn leves, 
And lowde he song ayeiis the sonne scheenc ; 

“ May, with alle thy floures and thy greene, 
Welcome be thou, wel faire fressche May, 

I hope that I som grene gete may.” 

Chaucer. 


SPRING. 

FROM "IN MEMORIAM." 

Dip down upon the northern shore, 

0 sweet new-year, delaying long : 

Thou doest expectant Nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sw'eetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days. 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire. 
The little speedwell’s darling blue. 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew. 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 

0 thou, new-year, delaying long, 

Delayest the sorrow' in my blood, 

That longs to burat a frozen bud. 

And flood a fraslier throat with song 

Now fsdes the last long streak of snow ; 
Now bourgeons every maze of (juick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 

* Text of the Ciarendon Strtts. 
t Crovei. I Fire. | Pley. 
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Now rings tlie woodland loud and long, 

The dUtance tnke^ a lovelier hue, 

And drowned in yonder, living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 

And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea ; 

Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood, that live their lives 

From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an Ajiril violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 

Alfrld Tennyson 


DIE DOWN, 0 DISMAL DAY. 

Dir down, 0 dismal day, and let me live ; 

And come, blue deeps, magnificently strewn 
With colored clouds, — large, light, and fugi- 
tive, — 

By upper winds through pompous motions blown. 
Now It is death in life, — a vapor dense 
Ci’eeps round my window, till I cannot see 
The far snow-shining mountains, and the glens 
Shagging the mountain-tops. 0 God ! make free 
This barren shackled earth, so deadly cold, — 
Bieatlie gently forth tliy spring, till winter flies 
In rude amazement, fearful and yet bold. 

While she performs her customcd charities ; 

1 weigh the loaded hours till life is bare, — 

0 God, for one clear day, a snowdrop, and sweet 
air ! 

David Gray. 


SUMMER LONGINGS. 

All ! my lieait is weary waiting. 
Waiting for the May, — 

Waiting for the pleasant i ambles 
Whore the fi’agi’ant hawthorii-bi ambles. 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way. 

Ah ! my heart is w^eary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 

Ah I my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May, — 

Longing to e8ca])e from study 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 


And the thousand charms belon^ng 
To the summer’s day. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longing. 
Longing for the May. 

Ah ’ my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May, — 

Sighing for their suie returning, 

When the summer beams arc biiming, 

Hopes and flowers that, dead or dying, 
All the winter lay. 

Ah ! my heart is sore with sighing. 
Sighing for tlie May. 

Ah ! my heart is pained with throbbing. 
Throbbing for the May, — 

Throbbing for the seaside billows, 

Or the water-wooing willows ; 

Where, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glide the streams aw’ay. 

Ah ! my heart, my heart is throbbing. 
Throbbing for the May. 

Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 

Waiting for the May : 

Spring goes by with wasted waniings, — 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings, — 

Summer comes, yet daik and dreary 
Life still eblis away ; 

Man is ever weary, weary. 

Waiting for the May ! 

Denis Florence MacCarthy. 


WHEN THE HOUNDS OF SPRING. 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 
traces, 

Tlie mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows ami windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripi>lc of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale anioious 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces ; 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivera, 

With a clamor of waters, and with might ; 
Bind on thy sandals, 0 thou most fleet, 

Over the splendor and speed of thy feet ! 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the 
night. 
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Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees and cling ? 

0 that man’s heart were as fire and could spring 
to her, 

File, or the strength of the streams that spring ' 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, os songs of the hai’p-player ; 

Fur the lisen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 
sing. 

For winter’s rains and mins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins ! 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins ; 

And time remerabei-ed its grief forgotten, 

And frosts are slain and flowers begotten. 

And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes. 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of tlie young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and Are, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofkl heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Mfcnad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyobi-ows shading her eyes ; 

The w'ihl vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright bi’east slioilcning into sigJis ; 

The wild vine slijw wdth the w'eiglit of its leaves, 
But the bei lied ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scaro 
The wolf that follow’s, the fawn that flies. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


THE WINTER BEING OVER. 

The winter being ovei*, 
ill order coinos the S|)riiig, 

M'^hich doth green herbs discover, 
And cause the birds to sing. 

The night also cxpii*ed, 

Then comes the moniing bright, 


Which is so much desired 
By all that love the light. 

This may learn 
Them that mourn 
To put their grief to flight ; 

The spring succeedeth winter. 
And day must follow night. 

He therefore that sustiiincth 
Affliction or distress 
Which every member paineth. 
And fmdeth no release, — 

Let such therefore despair not, 
But on firm hope dejiend, 
Whose griefs immortal are not, 
And therefore must have end. 
They that faint 
With complaint 
Therefore are to blame ; 

They add to their afflictions, 
And amplify the same. 

For if they could witli patience 
Awhile possess the mind, 

By inward consolations 
They might refreshing find, 

To sweeten all their crosses. 
That little time tliey ’dure ; 

So might they gain by losses, 
And sharp would sweet procure- 
But if the mind 
Be inclined 
To niKinietness, 

That only may be called 
The worst of nil distress. 

He that is melancholy, 
Detesting nil delight, 

His wits hy sottish folly 
Are ruinated quite. 

Sad discontent and nmrni ill's 
To him arc incident ; 

Were he possessed of liouoi’s. 

He could not be content. 

Spaiks of joy 
Fly away ; 

Floods of caro arise ; 

And all dclightiul motion 
111 the conce[)tioii dies. 

But those that are ( ontcnied 
However things do Ijdl, 

Much anguish is prevented, 

And they .soon freed from alL 
They finish nil their labom 
With much felicity ; 

Tlioir joy in trouble savors 
Of jierfect piety. 
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Cheerfulness 
Doth express 
A settled pious mind, 

Which is not prone to grudging, 

From murmuring refined. 

Anns Collins. 


SPRING. 

WRITTEN WHILE A PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 

The Time hiitli laid liis mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill, 

And dons a rich embroidery 
Of sniilight iK)ured on lake and hill. 

No beast or bird in earth or sky, 

Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill, 
For Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill. 

River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o’er with livery gay 
Of silver drojdets, wind their way. 

All in their new apparel vie. 

For Time hath laid his mantle by. 

CHARLES OF ORLEANS 

♦ 

RETURN OF SPRING. 

God shield yc, heralds of the spring ! 

Ye faithful swallows, fleet of wing, 

Hoiips, cuckoos, nightingales, 

Turtles, and every wilder bird. 

That make your liundred chiqnngs heard 
Through the green woods and dales. 

God shield ye, Easter daisies all, 

Fair roses, buds, and blossoms small, 

And he whom erst the gore 
Of Ajax and Narciss did print, 

Ye wihl thyme, anise, balm, and mint, 

1 welcome yo once more ! 

God shield ye, bright embroidered train 
Of butterllies, that on the plain 
Of each sweet herblet sip ; 

And ye, new swarms of bees, that go 
Where tlie pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss them with your lip ! 

A hundred thousand times I call 
A hearty welcome on ye all ! 

This season how I love — 

This merry din on every shore - 
For wuds and storms, whose sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to reve. 

From the French of Piprre Ron*>aki> 


SPRING. 

Again the violet of our early days 
Drinks bcauteou.s azure from the golden sun. 
And kindles into fragrance at his blaze ; 

The streams, rejoiced that winter's work is done, 
Talk of to-moiTow’s cowslips, as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaves are coining, snowy-blossomed thoni ! 
Wake, buried lily ! spirit, quit thy tomb ! 

And thou shade-loviug hyacinth, be bom ' 
Then, haste, sweet rose ! sweet woodbine, hymn 
the morn. 

Whose dowdrops shall illume with jieaily light 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 
Uplift in praise their little glowing hands. 

O’er every hill that under heaven expands. 

EBhNEZER ELLIOTT. 

SPRING. 

Lo ! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 

Faii'j Venus' train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowere 
And wake the purple year ! 

The Attic w'arbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo's note, 

The untaught harmony of spring : 

While, whispering pleasure as they fly. 
Cool zephyrs thiough the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance tliug. 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’ercanopies the glade. 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardor of the crowd, 

How low', how little are the proiul, 

How indigent the great ' 

Still is the toiling hand of eare ; 

The panting lierds rejiosc : 

Yet hark, how' thiough the i^eopled air 
The busy murmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the W'ing, 

Eager to taste the honeyed spring 
And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gayly gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep, and tliey that fl^ 

Shall end where they iKigau. 
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Alike the Inisy and the gay 
But flutter through life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colors drest : 

Brushed by the Imnd of rough mischance 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to wst. 

Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply : 

Poor momlist ! and what ai*t thou ? 

A solitary fly ! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoaixled sheets. 

No painted plumage to display ; 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone, — 

We frolic while ’t is May. 

THOMAS Gray. 


SWEETLY BREATHING, VERNAL AIR. 

Sweetly breathing, vernal air, 

That uith kind waiiuth doth repair 
Wintei’s ruins ; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice ol the East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the mom, and deal's the sky * 

Whose dishevelled tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet lied ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles drest 
The halcyon sits and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing ! 

Thou, if stoimy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 

Witli a piegiiant, flowery birth, 

Canst refresh the teeming earth. 

If he nip the early bud, 

If he blast what ’s fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowei's, 

If he ’shake our halls or bowers, 

If his rude breath threaten us. 

Thou canst stroke great Ailolus, 

And from him the grace obtain, 

To bind him in an iron chain. 

TH(7MAS Carew. 


SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING. 

Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king ; 

Then blooms cadi thing, then maids dance in a 
ling, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty biids do sing. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wc, to-witta-woo ’ 


The palm and may make country-houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye biiils tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovei's mt*et, old wives n sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our eare do greet. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo 1 

Spring ! the sweet spring ! 

Thomas Nash 


SPRING. 

Behold the young, the rosy spring 
Gives to the breeze her scented wing, 

While virgin graces, wann with May, 

Fling roses o’er her dewy way. 

The murmuring bilWs of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep ; 

And mark * the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave ; 

While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter m a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away, 

And cultured field and winding stream 
Are freshly glittering in his beam. 

Now the earth prelific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 
Gemming shoots the olive twine ; 

Clustera Inight festoon the vine ; 

All along the branelies creeping, 

Threugh tlie velvet foliage peeping, 

Little infant fruits wc see 
Nursing into luxury. 

I’roin ihe Greek of AnacrFON. Tranbla 
lion of THOMAb MOOKF. 


MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing fioin the east, and leads with her 
The flow'cry May, who from her green lap tin owe 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill anil dale doth boast thy blessing. 

'J’hus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

Milton. 

SPRING IN CAROLINA. 

SpKiN'fi, with that nameless pathos in the aif 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver raiiif 
Is with us once again. 
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Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banlm of dark lagoons. 

In the deep heart of every forest ti’ee 
The blood is all aglee, 

And there 's a look about the leadcbs bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 

Yet stdl oil every side we trace the hand 
Of Winter in tlie hind, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn ; 

Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind. 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s scorn, 

The brown of autumn corn. 

As yet the turf is dark, although you know 
That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will buret their tomb. 

In gaideiis you may note amid the dearth, 

The crocus breaking earth ; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green. 
The violet in its screen. 

Hut many gleams and shadows need must pass 
Along the budding gi’ass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 

Still there ’s a sense of blossoms yet unboni 
1 11 the sweet an s of morn ; 

One almost looks to sec the very street 
Grow purple at lus feet. 

At time.s a fragrant breeze comes floating by. 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate 

Some wondrous pageant ; and you scarce would 
start. 

If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 

“ Behold me • lam May ’ ” 

HENKY TIMROD. 


MAY. 

I FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 

The winds that fan the flowers, 

And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours, — 

Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south -wind calls 
Frem his blue throne of air, 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 

The blight ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 

The weaving veixlure rolls along the plain, 

And the wide forest weaves, 

To welcome back its playful mat^s again, 

A canopy of leaves ; 

And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 

The ti esses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods, 

As gladly to their goal they run, 

Hail the returning sun. 

jAMcs c.Ari:s Pi rcival. 


THEY COMKt THE MERRY SUMMER 
MONTHS. 

They come ! the merry summer months of 
beauty, song, and flowers ; 

They come! the gladsome months that bring 
thick leafiness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart ! and w^alk abroad ; fling caik 
and care aside ; 

Seek silent lulls, or rest thyself where peaceful 
waters glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal 
tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt 
tranquillity. 

The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to 
the hand ; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
sweet and bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercui) are nodding cour- 
teously ; 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless 
and welcome thee ; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks — 
they now are silvery gray — 

That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whisper- 
ing, “Begayl” 

There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of 
yon sky 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it 
melody ; 
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Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all 
gleaming like red gold ; 

And hark ! with shrill pipe musical, their merry 
00111*86 they hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, who, far 
above this earth, 

Gan make u scolf of its mean joys, and vent a 
nobler miith. 

Hut soft ! mine ear upcaught a sound, — from 
yonder wood it came ! 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his 
own glad name ; — 

Yes, it is he ! the hei*mit bird, that, apart fiom 
all his kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft 
western wind ; 

Cuckoo’ Cuckoo' he sings again, — his notes 
ai*e void of art ; 

Hut simplest .strains do soonest .sound the deep 
founts of the heart. 

Good Lord ! it is a gracious boon for thought- 
ci*azed wight like me, 

To smell again these summer flowers beneath 
this summer tree ! 

To suck once inoic in every breath their little 
souls away, 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s 
bright summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the 
mcklcss, truant boy 

Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a 
mighty heart of joy ' 

I ’m sadder now, — I have had cause ; but 0 , 
1 hn pi-oud to think 

That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I yet 
delight to drink ; — 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the 
calm, unclouded sky. 

Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the 
days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round 
mo daik and cold, 

I ’ll bear indeed life’s heaviest cui-se, — a heart 
that hath waxed old ' 

William Motherwell 


JUNE. 

FROM "THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.' 

Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a comer to die in. 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us. 
We bargain for the gtuves we lie in ; 

At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 


For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking * 

T is heaven alone that is given away, 

’T is only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer. 

And Juno may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare ns a day in Juno ^ 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it lie in tunc, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 

We hear life murmur, or sec it glisten ; 

Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and tower? 
And, groping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over lulls and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows gi*oeii, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets bis illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 

His mate feels the eggs Ixmeath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb bicast flutters and 
sings ; 

He sing.s to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best ? 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply chcei, 

Into eveiy bare inlet and creek and bay ; 

Now the heart is so lull that a drop ovei fills it. 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 

No matter how bai'ren the pa.st may have l)een, 
'T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 
ing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 

The bi*eeze comes whispring in our ear. 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky. 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back. 

For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 

Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 
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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 

Everything is npuanl striving ; 

*T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for giuss to be green oi skies to be blue, — 
'T is the iiatuml way of living : 

Who knows whither the cloud.s have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake, 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shfsl, 
The heart forgets ito sorrow and ache ; 

Tie soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And tlie sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 

jAMhS Russell Lowell* 


JUNE. 

I ga^Jed upon the glorious sky. 

And the green mountains round. 

And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 

’T were pleasant that in flowery June, 

When brooks send up a cheerful tune. 

And groves a thcerful sound. 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make. 

The rich, green mountain turf should break. 

A cell within the fiozen mould, 

A coffin Ixirne through sleet. 

And icy clods al)Ove it rolled, 

While fierce the tcmi»ests beat — 

Away ’ 1 will not think of these — 
lilue be the sky and soft the breeze. 

Earth green beneath the feet. 

And bo the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow' place of rest. 

There, through the long, long, summer hours 
The golden light bhould he. 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 

And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent. 

Or song of maids beneath the moon 
With fairy Inughb'r blent 'f 
And W’hat if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low iMoiuiinent ? 

1 would the lovely scene around 
^fi^ht know no s^der sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show', 

Nor would its brightness shine foi me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 
Should keep them lingeiing by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot .share 
The gladness of the si;ene ; 

WJiose part, in all the jxinip that fills 
The ciiciiit of the summer lulls, 

Jb that his grave is green ; 

And deeply would their hearts lojoice 
To hear again his living voice. 

William Cullen Bryant 


SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS. 

U? the dale and down the bourne, 

O’er the meadow swift w’e fly ; 

Now we sing, and now we mourn, 

Now W’e whistle, now we sigh. 

Bv the grassy-fringM river, 

Through the mnrnuning reeds w’e sw’eep ; 

Mid the hly-leaves we (luiver, 

To their ver}' hearts we creep. 

Now the maiden rose is hlushing 
At the frolic things we say, 

While aside her cheek w'c ’re rushing, 

Like some truant bees at play. 

Through the blooming graves we ru-stle, 
Kissing every biid we pass, - 

As we did it in the bustle, 

Scarcely knowing how it was. 

Down the glen, across the niounlain, 

O’oi the yellow' heath we roam. 

Whirling round about the fountain. 

Till its little breakeis foam. 

Bending down the w’eeping wnllowt, 

While our \espcr liyniu we sigh , 

Then unto our rosy pillow's 
On our weai-y wings wc hio. 

There of idlenesses dreaming, 

Scaice from waking we lefrain, 

Moments long a.s ages doetning 
Till w e re at our play again. 

gborcb Darlry 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER DAY. 

0 PERFECT Light, which shaid away 
The darkness from the light, 

And set a ruler o’er the day, 

Another o'er the night ; 

Thy glory, when the day forth flies, 

Moi-e vively does appear, 

Than at midday unto cur eyes 
The sliiniiig sun is clear. 

The shadow of the earth anon 
Removes and drawls by. 

While in the east, wlum it is gone, 

Appears a clearer sky. 

Which soon perceive the little laiks. 

The lapwing and the snipe, 

And time their songs, like Nature’s clerks. 
O’er meadow, muir, and stiipe. 

Our hemisphere is polished clean, 

And lightened more and more ; 

While everything is clearly seen. 

Which seemM dim lx‘fore ; 

Except the glistering astres bright, 

Which all the night were clear, 

OffubkM with a gi*eater light 
No longer do appear. 

The golden glolx5 incontinent 
Sets up his shining head. 

And o’er the earth and Krniament 
Displays his lieains abiead. 

For joy the birds n ith boulden throats 
Against his visage sheen 
Take up their kimll y music notes 
In woods and gardens gi'ceii. 

The dew upon the tender crops, 

Like peailes white and miind, 

Or like to melted silver dro|)s, 

Refreshes all the giound. 

The misty reek, the clouds of rain 
From tops of mountains skails, 

Clear arc the highest hills and plain. 

The vai>ors take the vales. 

The ample h(*aven, of fabric sure, 

In cleanness doi>s surpass 
The ciystal and the silver pure, 

Or cleai'est |X)lLshed glass. 

The time so tranquil is and still, 

Tliat nowhere shall ye find. 

Save on a high and barren hill, 

The air of peeping wind. 


All trees and simples, gi'eat and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 

Than they uore |taintcd on a wall, 

No more they move or steir. 

Calm is the deep and purple sea, 

Yea, smoothet than the sand ; 

The waves, that weltering wont to be. 
Are stable like the land. 

So silent is the cessile air. 

That every cry ami call, 

The hills and dales and forest fair 
Again repeats them all. 

The flourishes and fragrant flowers, 
Thiough Pha'bus’ fostering heat. 
Refreshed with dew and silver showers. 
Cast up an odor sweet. 

The clogged, busy humming-bees, 

That never think to dione, 

On flowers and llouiishes ol trees, 
Collect then liquor blown. 

TIjp snn, most like a speedy post, 

With ardent eouise ascends ; 

The beauty of the heavenly host 
Up to our zenith tends. 

Not guided by a Phaethon, 

Not train6d in a chair, 

But by the high and holy One, 

Who does allwhere empire. 

The burning beams dowm from his face 
So fervently can bi'at, 

That man and beast now’ seek a place 
To save them from the beat 

The herds beneath some leafy tree, 
Amidst the flowers they lie ; 

The stable ships upon the sea 
Tcml up their sails to dry. 

With gilded eyes and open wdnga. 

The eoek his courage shows ; 

With ela]>s of joy his breast he dings, 
And twenty times he crow.s. 

The dove w ith wliistling wings so blue 
The wunds can fast collect, 

Her purple pens turn many a hue 
Against the sun direct. 

Now noon is went ; gone is midday, 
The heat does slake at last. 

The sun descends down west away, 

For three o’clock is irnst. 
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Tho myoiiB of the sun we see 
Diminish in their btrength, 

Tho shade of every tower and tree 
Extended is in length. 

Oieat is the calm, for ovcrywhcixj 
The wind is .settling down, 

The reek tliiows light ujnn llio air 
From eveiy tower and town. 

The gloaming comes, the day is spent, 
Tho sun goes,out of sight, 

And painted is the oeeidciit 
With purple sanguino bright. . 

The seal let nor the golden thread, 

Who would their beauty try, 

Are nothing like the color red 
And beauty of the sky. 

Oil! west horizon circular, 

From tune the sun be set, 

Is all w'lth lubies, a.s it were. 

Or roses red o’erfret. 

What pleasure were to walk and see, 
Endlong a river clear, 

The iierfect foim of every tree 
Within the deep appear. 

0, then it w'orc a .seemly thing, 

While all 18 still and calm, 

The praise of God to [ilay ami sing 
With comet and with shalm ! 

All laborers draw home at even. 

And can to other say, 

Thanks to the gracious God of heaven, 
Wliicli sent this summer day * 

alexa.ndcr 


BEFOKE THE RAIN. 

knew it would rain, for all the mom, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
^as lowei iiig its golden Imckets down 
Into the va^iory amethyst 

f marshes and .swamps and dismal fens, — 
Seoopiiig the dew that lay in the flowers, 
ipping the jcwclH out of the sea, 

To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 

knew it would itiin, for tho poplars showed 
Tlic w hito of their leaves, the amber grain 
liruiik in the wind, — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


SIGNS OF RAIN.* 

FORTY KhASONS FOK NOT ACCEPTING AM INVITATION OF 
A I RILND TO MAKE AN EXCURSION WITH HIM 

1 The hollow winds begin to blow : 

2 The clouds look black, the glass is low', 

3 The soot fulls dow'ii, the .spaniels sleep, 

4 And spidei*s from their cobw'cbs peep. 

5 Last night the sun went pale to lied, 

6 The moon in halos hid hei head ; 

7 The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

8 For see, a rainbow' spans the sky ! 

9 The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

10 Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

11 Hark how the chairs and tables crack ! 

12 Old Betty’s nerves are on the mck ; 

13 liOiid ijuacks the duck, the peacocks cry, 

14 The distant hills are seeming nigh 

15 How le&tless are the snorting sw'inc ’ 

16 The busy flies disturb the kine, 

17 Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 

18 The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 

19 Puss on tho health, with velvet paws, 

20 Sits wiping o’er her W'hiskei*ed jaws ; 

21 Throiigli the clear streams the lishes rise, 

22 And nimbly catch the incautious flics 

23 The glow-worms, nunieious and light, 

24 Illumed the dew'y dell last night ; 

25 At dusk tlie siiualid toad was seen, 

26 Hopping and crawling o’er the green ; 

27 The w'hiiling dust the wind obeys, 

28 And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

29 The flog has changed his yellow vest, 

30 And in a russet coat is dressed. 

31 Though June, the air is cold and still, 

32 The mellow blackbird’s voice is shiill ; 

33 My dog, so altered in his taste, 

34 Quits miittoii-bones on gi’ass to feast ; 

35 And see yon rooks, how cnld then flight ! 

36 They imitate the gliding kite, 

37 And seem precipitate to lall, 

38 As if they felt the piercing ball. 

39 ’T will suiuly rain ; I see wdtli sorrow, 

40 Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

Dr. Ldward Jenner 


SUMMER MOODS. 

I LOVE at eventide to walk alone, 

Down n.iriow’ glens, o’erlning with dewy tlioi n, 
Where fiom the long grass undcincath, the snail, 
Jet blaek, creeps out, and spiouts his timid 
horn. 

I love to muse o’er meadows newly mown, 

• *• verified by Darwin.' says C. C Bombaui^S in hib “ i.leaii 
iiigb from the Harvest Fields of Literature, ‘ thougii hu veruon of 
the hnea varies Minewhat from thu. 
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Where withering grass perfumes the sultry air ; 
Wht‘i‘e bees seuioh I'ouud, with sad and weary 
drone, 

111 vain, for flowers that bloomed but newly 
there ; 

While in the juicy corn the hidden qnail 
(ries, “Wet my foot;” and, hid as thoughts 
unboni, 

The fairy-like and seldom-seen land-rail 
Uttei-b “Craik, craik,” like voices underground, 
liiglit glad to meet the evening’s dewy veil, 

And see the light fade into gloom around. 

JOHN Clare. 

INVOCATION TO RAIN IN SUMMER. 

0 GENTLE, gentle summer rain, 

Let not the silver lily pine. 

The dit>oping lily pine in vain 
To leel that dewy touch ol thine, — 

To drink thy freshness once again, 

0 gentle, gentle summer ram ! 

In heat the landscape (|iiivering lies ; 

The cattle paut hciiealh the tiee ; 

Through parching an and pin pic skies 
The (‘dith looks up, in vain, for thee ; 

Foi thee — for thee, it looks in vain, 

0 gentle, geutle summer ram. 

Conic thou, and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist, 

0 falling dew' ' from burning di earns 
By tbee shall herb and flower be kissed, 
And Earth shall bless thee yet again, 

0 gentle, gentle summer lain. 

William Cox Benneti. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After tile dust and heat. 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane, 

How lieautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs ’ 

How it gushes and stiaiggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the window-pane 
It (lours and (xiurs ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a nver down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 


The sick man from his chamber l(«ok 8 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 
Broath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 
Grows calm again, 

And he bi’eathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where fai and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Strotclies the plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-cnemnbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale. 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 

For tliLs rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The fanner sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain. 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant 1^1111. 

Ho counts it as no sin 
That he sees tlieroin 
Only bis own thrift and gam. 

These, and far more than these. 

The Poet sees ' 

He can boliold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 
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He can behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and livei-s underground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done. 

On the biidge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven. 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the peri)etual round of strange, 

Mysteiious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before. 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevermore 

In tlie rapid ami rushing river of Time. 

Hhnry Wadsworth Longfellow 


SUMMER STORM 

Untremulous in the rivei clear. 

Toward the sky’s image, hangs the imaged bridge ; 

So still the air that I eaii hear 
The slender clarion of the unseen mnlge , 

Out of tlie stillness, witli a gathering creep, 
Like rising wind m leaves, which now decreases. 
Now lulls, now swells, and all the while incloses. 

The huddling tramide of a diove of sheep 
Tilts the loose planks, and then as gmdually ceases 
In dust on the other side ; life’s emblem deep, 
A confused noise between two silences. 

Finding at last in dust lu’ecarious peace. 

On the wide Inal’s!! the purple-blossoineil grasses 
Soak up the sunshine ; sleeps the bnmining tide, 
Save w’heii the wedge-shaped wake in silence 
im-sses 

Of some slow water-rat, whose sinuous glide 
Wavers the long green sedge’s shade from side 
to side ; 

But up the west, like a rock-shivered surge. 
Climbs a great cloud edged with sun- whitened 
spiny ; 

Huge whirls of foam boil toppling o’er its verge, 
And fulling still it seems, and yet it climbs 
alway. 


Suddenly all the sky is hid 
As with the shutting of a lid, 

One by one great drops are falling 
Doubtful and slow ; 

Down the pane they are crookedly crawling. 
Anil the wind breathes low ; 

Slowly the circles Vi iden on the river. 

Widen and mingle, one and all ; 

Here and there the slenderer flowers shiver. 
Struck by an icy rain-drop’s fall. 

Now on the hills I hear the thunder mutter, 

The wind is gathering in the west ; 

The upturned leaves first whiten and flutter, 
Then droop to a fitful rest ; 

Up from the stroam with sluggisli flap 
Struggles the gull and floats away ; 

Nearer and nearer rolls the tlinnder-clap, — 

We shall not see the sun go down to-diiy 
Now leaps the wind on the sleepy maisli, 

And tramples the grass with terrified feet, 

The staitled river turns leaden and haish. 

You can hear the quick heart of the tempest 
beat. 

Look ’ look ’ that livid flash ! 

And instantly follows the rattling thunder. 

As if .some elouil-crag, split a.sunder, 

Fell, splintenng with a niinous crash. 

On the Earth, which crouches in silence umler ; 

And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts ofl' the landscape, mile by mile ; 

For a breath’s space I see the blue wood again, 
And, ere the next lieart-bcat, the wind-hurled pile, 
Tliat .seemed but now a league aloof, 

Biii'sts crackling o’er the .siin-parched loof , 
Against the windows the storm comes dashing, 
‘Through tattered foliage the hail teal’s cnishing. 
The blue lightning flashes, 

The mpid hail clashes, 

The white waves are tumbling, 

And, in one baffled roar, 

Like the toothless sea mumbling 
A rock -bustled shoi’p. 

The thunder is rumbling 
And crashing ami crumbling, — 

Will silence retuin nevernioio ? 

Hush ! Still as death, 

The temjiest holds his bieath 
As from a siulden will ; 

The min stops short, but from the eaves 
Yon .see it drop, and hear it from the leaves. 
All is so liodingly still ; 

Again, now, now, again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts. 

The crinkled lightning 

Seems ever bri(rhteuing< 
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And loud and long 
Again the thunder shouts 
His battle-song, — 

One quivering flash, 

One wildering ci'ash, 

Followed by silence dead and dull, 

As if the cloud, let go. 

Leapt bodily below 

To whelm the earth in one mad overthrow. 
And then a total lull. 

Gone, gone, so soon ! 

No more my half-crazed fancy there 
Can shape a giant in the air, 

No more I see his streaming hair, 

The writhing portent of his form ; — 

The pale and quiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare, 

And the last fragments of the storm. 

Like shattered rigging from a fight at sea, 
Silent and few, arc drifting over me. 

JAMFS Russell Lowell. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 

The rain has ceased, and in my room 
Tlie sunshine pours an airy flood , 

And on the church’s dizzy vane 
The ancient Cross is bathed in blood. 

From out the dnpping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gi'ay and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye 

And now it glimmers in the sun, 

A square of gold, a disk, a speck : 

And in the belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples on hei neck. 

Thomas Hailey Aldrich. 


A DROP OF DEW. 

See how the orient dew, 

Shed from the liosom of the mom 
Into the blowing roses, 

(Yet careless of its mansion new 
For the clear region whero ’tvs as bom) 
Round in itself encloses, 

And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element. 

How it the purple flower docs slight, 
Scaroe touching whero it lies ; 

But gazing back upon the skies, 

Shines with a mournful light. 


Like its own tear, 

Because so long divided from the sphere ; 
Restless it rolls, and nnseenre, 
Trembling, lest it grow impure. 

Till the warm sun pities its jiain. 

And to the skies exhales it back again. 

So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day. 

Could it within the human flower ho seen, 
Remembering still its former height, 

Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green, 
And, recollecting its own light, 

Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in a heaven less. 

In how coy a figure wound, 

Every way it turns away ; 

So the world excluding round, 

Yet receiving in the day. 

Dark beneath, but bright above ; 

Here disdaining, there in love. 

How loose and easy hence to go ' 

How girt and ready to ascend ! 

Moving blit on a point below, 

It all about docs upwards bend 
Such did the manna’s sacred dew distil, 

White and entire, although congealed and chill,— 
Congealed on earth, but does, dissolving, run 
Into the glories ol the Almighty siin. 

Andrew Marxfll 


A SUMMER EVENING’S MEDITATION. 

“One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine ’’ — YOUNG 

’T IS jmst, — the sultn’ tyrant ot the South 
Has &iK5nt his short-lived rage ; more gi’ateful 
horn’s 

'iMove silent on ; the skies no more rejiel 
The dazzled sight, but, WTth mild maiden beain.s 
Of temjiered liistie, court the chenshed eye 
To wander o’er then* sphere ; where, hung aloft, 
Dian’s bright crescent, like a silver bow. 

New strung in heaven, lifts its beamy horns 
Impatient for the night, and seems to ptisli 
Her brother down the sky. Fair Venus sliiiie.s 
Even in the eye of day ; wdth sw’cetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a tiembling flood 
Of softened rodionce with her dewy locks. 

The shadows spread apace ; while meekeiied Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm w ith blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the West, 
And shuts the gates of Day ’T is now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 
Of unpierced woods, w'herc rapt in solid shade 
She mused away the gaudy hours of noon. 

And fed on thoughts uiiripened by the sun. 

Moves forward and with finger points 
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To yon blue concave swelled by breath divine, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o’er the face of ether 
One boundless blajse; ten thousand trembling 
fires, 

And dancing lustres, where the unsteady eye, 
Rest less and dazzled, w^anders unoonlincd 
( )’er all this field of gloiies ; spacious field, 

And uorthy of the Master, — He whose hand 
With lueroglyphics elder than the Nile 
I nscri>>ed the mystic tablet, hung on high 
To public gaze, and said. Adore, 0 man ! 

The finger of thy God. From what pure wells 
Of milky light, what soft o’erflowing urn, 

Are all these In nips so filled these friendly 
lamps, 

Foi’ever streaming o’ei the azure deep 
To jHiint our jiath, and light us to our home. 
How soft they slide along their lucid .spheres, 
And, silent as the foot of Time, fulfil 
Their destined coui*ses ! Nature’s self is hushed. 
And but a scattered leaf, which rustles through 
The thick -wove foliage, not a sound is heard 
To break the midnight air , though the raised 
e»n, 

Intently listening, drinks in every breath 
How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise * 
Hut uie they silent all ^ or is there not 
A tongue in every star that talks with man. 

And wooes him to be wise ? noi wooes in vain : 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 
And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars. 
At this still horn the self-collected soul 
Turns inwanl, and lieholds a stranger there 
Of high de.seent, and nioie than mortal rank ; 

An embryo God ; a spaik of fire divine. 

Which must burn on for ages, when the sun 
(Fair transitory creature of a day !) 

Has closed his golden eye, and, w^rapt in shades, 
Forgets his wonted journey through the East. 

Ye citadels of light, and seats of gods ’ 
Perhaps my future home, from whence the soul, 
Revolving periods past, may oft look back. 

With recollected tenderness, on all 
The various busy scenes she left below, 

Its deep-laid projects and its strange events. 

As on some fond and doting tale that soothed 
Her infant hours, — 0, be it lawful now 
To tread the hallowed circle of your couils, 

And with mute w’onder and delighted awe 
Approach your burning confines ! Seized in 
thought, 

On Fancy's wild and roving w'iiig I sail, 

From the gi'oen boi-dera of the peopled earth, 

And the pale moon, her duteous, fair attendant ; 
From solitaiy Mai'S ; from the vast orb 
Of Jupiter, whose huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lightest leaf. 


To the dim verge, the suburbs of the system, 
Where cheerless Saturn midst his watery moons 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 

Sits like an exiled monarch : fearless thence 
I launch into the trackless deeps of space, 
Where, buniing round, ten thousand 8un8api»car, 
Of cider lieam, which ask no leave to shine 
Of oiir tei're.strial star, nor borrow light 
From the pioud regent of our scanty day ; 

Sons of the morning, first-born of i*reation, 

And only leas than Him who marks their tmek 
And guides their fieiy wheels. Hero minst I stop, 
Or is there aught beyond ? What hand unseen 
Imiicls me onward through the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nature, far remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal night. 

To solitudes of w’aste unpeopled 
The deserts of creation, wide and wild ; 

Where embryo systems and unkinilled suns 
Sleep in the womb of cliaos ? Fancy droops. 
And Thought, astonished, stops her bold career. 
But, 0 thou mighty Mind ! whose powerful woid 
Said, ^*Thus let all things be,” and thus they 
were. 

Where shall I seek thy presence * liow unblamed 
Invoke thy diead perfection f 
Have the broad eyelids of the morn kdield tlu’e ' 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Snp{)ort thy throne ? 0, look with pity down 
On erring, guilty man ; not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; not with those tlumdei's aimed 
That conscious Sinai fell, when fear appalled 
The scattered tribes ; thou liast a gentler voice, 
That whispers comfort to the swelling heart, 
Aliashed, yet longing to behold her Maker ' 

But now my soul, umisctl to stretch her powei’s 
111 flight so daring, drops her weary wing, 

And seeks again the known accustomed 
Drest up with sun and shade and lawns and 
streams, 

A mansion fair and spacious for its guests, 

And all replete with wonders. Let me here. 
Content and grateful, wait the apjxiinted time, 
And ri|)en for the skies : the hour will come 
When all these sjilendois bin sting on my sight 
Shall stand unveiled, and to my ravished sense 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown 

Anna Lltitia Darbauld. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 

How fine has the day been * how bright was the 
sun ! 

How lovely and joyful the coui-se that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there follo^vod some droppings of min ’ 
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Unt now the fair traveller ’a come to the west, 
Ilia rays are nil gold, and his beauties are best : 
Ho paints the sky gay ae he sinks to his rest. 
And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian ; his course he begins, 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his 
sins, 

And melts into tears ; then he bi'euks out and 
shines, 

And travels his heavenly way : 

Hut when he comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace. 
And gives a sure hope, at the end of his days. 

Of rising in brighter array. 

ISAAC Waits 


MY HEART LEAPS UP. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in tlie sky ; 

So was it when my lile began, 

So is it now 1 am a man, 

So be it when I sliall grow old. 

Or let me die ' 

The Child is father of the Mon ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by nntural piety. 

William Wordsworth. 

— ♦ — 

MOONLIGHT IN SUMMER. 

Low on the utmost boundary of the sight. 

The rising vapors catch the silver light ; 

I'lience f.incy measures, as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 
Passing the source of light ; and thence away, 
Succeeded quick by blighter still than they. 

For yet al)ove these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky still more serene) 

Others, detached in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they 're 
fair ; 

Scattered immensely wide from cast to w’est. 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
These, to the raptuied mind, aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd’s everlasting name , 

And thus the loiterer’s utmost stretcli of soul 
Climbs the still clouds, or 2)a8ses those that 
roll, 

And loosed imagination soaring goes 
High o'er his home and all his little woes. 

Robert Bloomfield 


MOONLIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 

FROM “EVANGELINE.” 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black 
wall of the forest. 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. 
On the rivei 

Fell hero and thera through the branches a tremu- 
lous gleam of the moonlight, 

Like the sw^eet thoughts of love on a darkened 
and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 
of the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were their 
prayers and confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 
C’sHlhusian. 

Fuller of* frngranee than they, and as heavy with 
shadows and night-dews, 

Hung the heait of the maiden. The calm and 
the magical moonlight 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable 
longings. 

As, through the garden gate, and beneath the 
shade of the oak-tr<*es, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the 
measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze iijioii it, and 
fire- flies 

Gleaming and floating aw^ay in mingled and in- 
finite numbers. 

Ovei ht‘T head the stars, the thoughts of God in 
the heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, wlio had ceased to 
marvel and woi'sliiji. 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 
of that temple. 

As if a hand had appeared and wiitten upon 
them, “ Upharsiu ” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars 
and the fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried, “0 Gabriel ' 
0 my beloved * 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot 
behold thee ? 

Art thou so iieai unto me, and yet thy voice 
docs not icacli mo ? 

Ah ! how often thy feet have tiod this path to 
the praiiie ’ 

All ! how often thine eyes Lave looked on the 
w’ood lands around me • 

Ah ! how often beneath this oak, I'etuniing from 
labor, 

Thou liast lain down to rest, and to di^m of 
me in thy slumbers. 

When shall these eyes behold, these anus be 
folded about thee " 



GOLDKNROD. 



When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 

When the flowers of Summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through bush and brier, 
Sumptuous brow and heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume. 
Brave with wealth of native bloom,— 
Goldenrod ! 

When the meadow, lately shorn, 

Parched and languid, swoons with pain. 
When her life-blood, night and morn, 
Shrinks in every throbbing vein, 
Round her fallen, tarnished urn 
Leaping watch-fires brighter bum; 

Royal arch o’er Autumn’s gate. 

Bending low with lustrous weight, — 
Goldenrod ! 

In the pasture’s rude embrace. 

All o’errun with tangled vines. 

Where the thistle claims its place. 

And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness, 

In the field and by the wall. 

Binding, clasping, crowning all, — 
Goldenrod ! 

Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart, — 
Day by day the pulses fail. 

Nearer to her bounding heart; 
Yet that slackened grasp doth hold 
Store of pure and genuine gold; 
Quick thou comest, strong and free, 
Type of all the wealth to be, — 
Goldenrod ! 

Elaine Goodale [Eastman], 




trom Painting by L. MaHfiu, Berim Phot Co 


A TWILIGHT FANCY. 

I sit here and the earth is wrapped in snow, 

And the cold air is thick with falling night: 

I think of the still, dewy summer eves. 

When cows came slowly sauntering up the lane, 
Waiting to nibble at the juicy grass; 

When the green earth was full of changing life. 
When the warm wind blew soft, and slowly passed, 
Caressing now and then some wayside flower, 
Stopping to stir the tender maple-leaves. 

And breathing all its fragrance on the air! 

I think of the broad meadows, daisy-white. 

With the long shade of some stray apple-tree 
Falling across them, — and the rustlings faint 
When evening breezes shook along the grass. 

1 think of all the thousand summer sounds, — 

The cricket’s chirp, repeated far and near ; 

The sleepy note of robins in their nest; 

The whippoorwill, whose sudden cry rang out, 
Plaintive, yet strong, upon the startled air. 

And so it was the summer twilight fell, 

And deepened to the darkness of the night: 

And now I lift my heart out of my dream 
And see instead the pale, cold, dying lights, 

The dull gray skies, the barren, snow-clad fields, 
That come to us when winter evenings come. 


Dora Read Goodals. 
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l^ud and sudden and near the note of whip- 
poorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through 
the neighboring thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dro])ped 
into silence. 

“Patience!’' whispered the oaks from oracular 
caverns of darkness ; 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 
“To-morrow!" 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


SEPTEMBEK. 

Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the bi*eezes blow. 

And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 

Among the stuhblcd corn 
The blithe quail pijies at morn, 

The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 

Where busy spiders spin their tilray laces. 

At eve, cool sliadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 

And on the clustered giapes to purple turning ; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 

Where the bioad harvest-moon is redly burning 

Ah, soon on Held and liill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 

And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 

And sock for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 

The cricket chiips all day, 

“0 fairest summer, stay ! " 

The squiri’el eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar. 

And hasten southward ere the skies uic frowning. 

Now comes a fragrant bi’eezc 
Through the dark cedar-trees. 

And lound about my temples fondly lingem, 

In gentle playfulness, 

Like to the soft caress 
Bestoweo in happier days by loving Angers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 

And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In nil my autumn droams 
A future summer gleams, 

Passing the fairest glories of the present ! 

GEORGE ARNOLD 


AUTUMN. 

A DIRGE. 

The autumn is old ; 

The sear leaves aie flying ; 

He hath gathered up gold, 

And now he is dying : 

Old age, begin sighing ! 

The vintage is Pi>e ; 

The harv(‘st is heaping ; 

But some that have sowed 
Have no riches for i-eaping • — 

Poor wietch, fall a-weeping ’ 

The year 's in the wane ; 

Thero is nothing adorning ; 

The night has no eve. 

And the day has no morning ; 

Cold winter gives warning. 

The rivei's run chill ; 

The red sun is sinking ; 

And I am grown old. 

And life is fast shrinking ; 

Kero ’s enow’ for sad thinking ! 

Thomas Hooa 


THE LATTER RAIN. 

The latter rain, — it falls in anxious haste 
Uiwri the suii-d?ied fields and branches hare, 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste 
As if it wouUl each root’s lost strength ropair; 
But not a blade grows green as in the spring ; 
No swelling twug puts forth its thickening 
leaves ; 

The robins only mid the harve.st.s sing. 

Pecking the grain that scattcra from tin* sheaves ; 
The rain falls still, — the fruit all ii[K.*ncd 
drops. 

It pierces chestnut-hurr and w'alnut-shell ; 

The furrowed fields disclose the yellow crops ; 
Each bursting pod of talents used can tell ; 

And all that once received the early rain 
Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 

tones vrrv 
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THE AUTUMN. 

Thk autumn time is with us ! Its approach 

AVas heralded, not many days ago, 

lly ha/y skies that veiled the brazen sun, 

And sca-liko numuurs fitim the mstliug corn, 
And ]oA\ -voiced biooks that ^iindeied iliowsily 
By [mrplmg cluster of the jui(‘y grai>e, 

Swinging upon the vine. And now, ’l is liere, 
And what a change hath passed upon the face 
Of Nature, u liere thy waving forests spraad, 
Then lubed in deepest green ! All tlirough the 
night 

The subtle frost hath plied its mystic ait. 

And in the day the golden sun hath wrouglit 
Tiue wondera ; and the wings of nioni ami even 
Have touched with magic bieatli the changing 
leaves. 

And now, as wanders the dilating eye 
Athwait the varied landscape circling far, 

Wliat goi-geousness, what blazoniy, w hat pomp 
Of <‘olors, bursts upon the lavished sight ’ 

Here, where the maple reai*s its yellow crest, 

A golden glory ; yonder, wheie tlie oak 
Stands monarch of the loicst, and the ash 
Is girt with flame-like parasite, and broad 
The dog-wood spreads beneath a rolling held 
Of deepest crimson ; and afar, where looms 
The gnarled gum, a cloud of bloodiest red ’ 

William D Gallaohfr 


INDIAN SUMMER 

When leaves growsearall tilings takesombre hue ; 
The wild winds waltz no more the woodside 
through, 

And all the faded grass is wet wutli dew. 

A gauzy nebula films the pensive sky, 

The golden l>ee supinely buzzes by. 

In silent flocks the bluebirds sonthwai'd fly. 

The forest’s cheeks are crimsoned oVr with shame, 
Th(‘ cynic frost enlaces every lane. 

The ground with scarlet blushes is aflame ! 

The one we love grows lustrous-eyed and sad, 
With sympathy too thoughtful to be glad, 

While all the colors round are running mad. 

The Hunlxianis kiss askant the sombre hill, 

The naked wooilbine climbs the window-sill, 

The breatlis that noon exhales are faint and chill. 

The ripened nuts drop downwanl day by day, 
Sounding the hollow tocsin of decay. 

And bandit squin'els smuggle them away. 


Vague sighs and scents pei-vadc the atmosphere, 
Sounds of invisible stinings bum the oar, 

The morning’s lash reveals a frozen tear. 

The hermit momitaiiis giid thcniscdves with mnil, 
Mocking the threshei's witli an echo Hail, 

'riic wdiile the aftoi noons grow crisp and pale. 

Inconstant Summer to the tiopics flees, 

And, as her lose-sails catch the amorous breeze, 
Lo ’ bare, brown Autumn trembles to her knees ! 

The stealthy nights encroach ujion the days. 

The earth with sudden wiiiteness is ablaze, 

.Viid all her jiaths aic lost in crystal maze ! 

Traad lightly wiicre the dainty violets bh'W, 
Whei-e the spring winds then soft e>es ojxMi (lew ; 
Safely they sleep the cliuilish winter tbrougb. 

Though all life’s portals are indiced with avoc. 
And frozen ]>eaiis aie all the world i‘an show, 
Feel ’ Nature’s bieath is wann beneath the snow. 

Look lip, deal mournei’s ' Still the blue expanse, 

1 Seiencly tender, bends to catch thy glance ; 

I Within thy teais sibyllie sunbeams dance! 

I 

With blooms full-sapped again will smile the 
land : 

The fall is but the folding of His hand, 

Anon with fuller glones to e.xpand. 

The dumb heart hid beneath the pulseless tree 
Will throb again ; and then the torpid bee 
Upon the ear will drone his drowsy glee. 

So shall the tiiiant bluebirds Inickw’ard fly. 

And all loved things that vanish or that die 
Uetuin to us in some sweet By-aiid-By. 

ANUNt'MOUS 


WINTER SONG. 

Summer joys are o’er ; 
Flowerets bloom no more, 
AVintry winds are sweeping ; 
Through the snow-drifts peeping, 
Cheerful evergreen 
Rarely now is seen. 

Now no plumed thiuuj^ 

( ’harms the wood w ith song ; 
Ice-bound trees are glittering ; 
Meny snow'-birds, twittering, 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and drear. 
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Winter, still I see 
Many charms in thee, — 

Love thy chilly greeting, 

Snow-storms fiercely beating, 

And the dear delights 
Of the long, long nights. 

From the German of LUDWic HOLTY Trans 
lation of CHARLES. T BaoOKS 


NOl 

No sun — no moon ! 

No mom — no noon — 

No dawn — no dust — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly ^dew — 

No distance looking blue — 

No road — no stieet — no “f other side th^ 
way ” — 

No end to any Row — 

No indications where the Crescentsgo— 
No top to any steeple — 

No recognitions of familiar peojde — 

No courtesies for show ing ’em — 

No knowing ’em ’ 

No tiavelling at all -- no locomotion, 

No inkling of tin* way — no notion — 

“ No go ” —by land or ocean - 
No mail -- no post — 

No news from any foreign coast — 

No paik — no ring no atternoon gentility — 
No company - no nobility — 

No wannth, no cliecrf illness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable tcel in any memlK'i — 

No shade, no shine, no hiittcrUies, no bees, 

No fruits, no lloweis, no leaves, no birds, 
November ' 

Thomas Hood. 


WINTER MORNINtJ 

J-ROM "I in: WINIIK MORNING M ALK . " 

•‘THI lA'.K.' BOOK V 

’T IS morning ; and the sun, witli ruddy orb 
Asceniliiig, fires the horizon ; while the clouds. 
That eiwd away befoie the di lying wind, 

Moiv nideiit as the disk emerges more, 

Kesembic most some city in a blaze, 

Seen thiougli the leafless wood. Hi.s slanting ray 
Slides inoflcetuul down the siiow’y vale. 

And, tingoiiig nil with Ids own rosy hue, 

From every heib and eveiy spiry blaile 
Stretches a length of shadow' o’ei the Held. . 
Mine, spindling into longitude miinensi*. 

In spite of gmvity, nnd sage remaik 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance 


I view the muscular proportioned limb 
Transformed to a lean shank. The shapeless pair, 
As they designed to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step ; and, as I near approach 
The cottage, walk along the plastered wall, 
Pieposteroiis sight ' the legs without the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the l^nts. 
And coarser gmss, upspeanng o’er the rest, 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now sliine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 

And, fledged with icy feathers, nod su^ierb. 

The cattle mourn in comers, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecunihent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder , not, like hungering man. 
Fretful if unsiipplied ; but silent, meek. 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay, 
lie from the stack carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass . 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 
He severs it aw'ay : no needless care 
Lest storms should overs(*t tlie leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving uneoncerned 
The cheerful haunts of men, — to wdeltl the axe 
And drive the w'edge m yonder forest drear, 
Fiom mom to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy and lean ami shicwd with pointed ears, 
And tail cropped short, half liireher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind Ids heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, wdtli many a frisk 
Wide-scanipering, snatches up tlie diifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or plouglis it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and harks foi joy. 

Now from the roost, or from the neighboring pale, 
Where, diligent to catch tlie fii-st faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossiped side by side, 

Come trooping at the housewife’s w'ell-known call 
The feathered tribes dome.stic. Half on wing, 
And lialf on foot, they brush the fleecy flooil, 
Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge. 

The sjmnws jieep, and quit tlie sheltering eaves 
To seize the fair occasion. Well they eye 
The scattered giaiii, and, thievishly i-esolved 
To escape the iiiiiieiuhng famine, often scared 
As oft 1‘eturii, a pert vor<icious kind. 

Clean riddance quickly muJe, one only care 
Kemains to each, the search of sunny nook, 

Oi shed mqiervioiis to the blast. Resigned 
To sad necessity, the cock foii^goes 
Ih\ wonted strut, and, wading at their heail 
With well-coiiHidei'ed steps, seems to leseiit 
His altered gait and stateliness ieti*enched. 

How find the myriads, that in summer cheer 
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The hills and valleys with their ceaseless songs, 
Due sustenance, or whei’c subsist they now ? 
Earth yields them naught ; the imprisoned worm 
is safe 

Beneath the frozen clod ; all seeds of herbs 
Lie covered clo.se ; and berry-beaiing thorns, 
That feed the thiiish (whatever some suppose), 
Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 

The long protracted rigor of the year 
Thins all their numerous flocks. In chinks and 
holes 

Ten thousand seek an unmolested end, 

As instinct prompts ; self-buried ere they die. 

William Cohplr. 


NEW ENGLAND IN WINTER. 

FROM '‘SNOW-BOUND.” 

The sun that brief December day 
R(we cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, daikly circled, gave at noon 
A .siidder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down th(5 thickening sky 
Its ,innte and ominous prophecy, 

A i»ort(*nt seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The ^ iiul blew' cast : w c heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his w'intry slioi'c, 

And felt the strong jnilse thiobbing there 
Beat with low rhytlini oui inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the W'ood from out of doors, 
Littcied the stalks, and from the mows 
Raked dow’ii the bcid’s-grass foi the cows ; 
Heaid the hoi so whinnying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing lioin on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion iwa 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, t>eering from his early ^lercli 
Ujxm the scalfoUrs pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 
And dow'ii his querulous challenge sent 

Unwarme^l by any 8un.set light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary wdth the swarm 
And w'hirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crosied and recrossed the wingM snow ; 


And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame. 

And through the glass the clothes-line jiosts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on : 

The morning broke without a sun ; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs. 

In starry flake, and pellicle. 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

On nothing we could call our owm. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament. 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow ' 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-cnb stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A feiicelc.ss drift what once w'as road ; 

The bridle-post an old man .sat 

With loose-flung (‘ont and liigh cocked hat ; 

The well-curb had a (’hinese roof ; 

And even the long sw'eep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasteil . “ Boys, a path • 

Well fdcased, (foi wlien did fanner Iwy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 

Our buskins on our feet we drew ; 

With niittened hands, and caps diawn low', 

To guard our necks and ears from snow', 

Wc cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the diift was deepst, matle 
A tunnel w'alled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal • w'e had l ead 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave, 

And to our ow'n his name w'c gave, 

With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lanqfs 8Ui>ernal iKiwera. 

We reached the baiu with nieny din. 

And mused the prisoned brutes w ithiii. 

The old hoi'so thrust his long head out. 

And gmve witli Avonder gazed about ; 

The cock his lusty gi-eeting said, 

And forth his siieckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked. 

And mild reiimach of hunger looked ; 

The horned ^witriamh of the sheep. 

Like Egypt’s Annin roused froiif sleep. 

Shook hU sage head with gesttiTo mute, 

And ompliasized with stamp of foot. 
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All (lay the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow -hung oak. 

A solitude made moi'e intense 
IJy dreary-voicfed elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree* boughs swaying blind. 
And on the gloss the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or inii-tli 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried booklet could not hear. 

The music of whose li(|uid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our loiu'ly life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

As night dicw on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the iveat, 

The sun, a snow-blown tmvellcr, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, wdtli cai*e, om nightly stack 
Of w(iod against the uhimney-back, — 

The oaken log, gicen, huge, and thick. 

And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forcstick laid apart. 

And filli'd between with curious art 
The mgged brush ; then, hovering near. 

We watched the first red hlaze appear. 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wail and sagging lieam, 
Until the old, rude-funiislied room 
llul^t, flow'er-liko, into rosy bloom ; 

While mdiant w'ith a mimic fiaine 
( >utside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the baic-boughed lilac-tree 
Our ow'ii warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The ciaiie and pendent trammels showed ; 
The Turks’ heads on the andirans glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
Tli(^ meaning of the niii'acle, 

Wliisperecl the old rhyme : “ Under the tree, 
lyiicn fire outdoors burns tncrrily, 

There the witches are making tea.'' 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Slione at its full ; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in tlie silver flood. 

Its blown snow's flashing cold and keen. 
Dead white, save where some shaq) ravine 
Took shadow, or tbe sombre green 


Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 

For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 

While the rad logs before us beat 
The fro&t-lino back with tropic heat ; 

And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 

The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great thraat of the chimney laughed ; 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputterad in a i‘ow, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brawn October’s wood. 

JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER 
• 

WINTER NOON. 

FROM "THE WINTER WALK AT NOON:'* 

••THE TAS>k,” BOOK VI, 

The night was winter in his roughest mood, 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 

And where the woods fence off the northeni 
blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its I'ogc, 

And has the wannth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a sjxH'k 
The dazzling splendor of the scene below. 

Again the harmony eonios o’er the vale ; 

And through the traes I view the embattled tower, 
Whence all tbe music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still voi'dant, under oaks and elms, 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
Tbe radbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more tlian half siqi- 
pressed : 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
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Fron) many a twig the pendent di'ops of ice, 

That tinkle in the withered loaves ^low. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Channs more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the 
heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

William Cowpbr. 


WINTER. 

TiiE*day had been a calm and sunny day. 

And tinged with amber was the sky at even ; 
Tlie deecy clouds at length had rolled away. 

And lay lu furi*ows on the eastern heaven ; — 
The moon arose and shed a glimmeiiug ray, 

And round her orb a misty circle lay. 

The hoar-frost glittered on the naked heath. 

The roar of distant winds was loud and deep, 
The dry leaves rustled in each passing bicath, 
And the gay world was lost in <puet sleep. 
Such was the time when, on the landseaiie biwii. 
Through a December ah the snow came down. 

The morning came, the dreary morn, at last. 
And showed tho whitened waste. The .shiv- 
ering herd 

Lowed on the hoary mca<lov -ground, and fast 
Fell the light flakes upon the -earth unstirred ; 
The forest firs with glittering snows o'erlaid 
Stood like hoar priests in robes of white airayed. 

John IIon^aku Bkvan'i 


WINTER PICTURES. 

FROM '• IHH VISION OF i>lR LAUNFAL " 

Down swept the chill wind from tho mountain 
peak. 

From the snow five thousand summers old ; 
On ojKUi wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathcrod all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It earned a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafod 1x>ughs and pastures bare ; 
The little bitxik heard it and built a itiof 
'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his aiches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal sjiais 
As the lashes of light that tiim the stara ; 

He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a fh)sMeaved forest-crypt, 


Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

Sometimes the roof no frotwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and 
hero 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops. 
Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one : 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this wintcr-jialace of ice ; 

*T was as if every image tliat mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky. 

Lest the happy model should be lost. 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By tlie elfin builders of the frost. 

Within the hall are song and laugliter. 

The checks of' C’liristmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With the lightsome green of ivy and holly , 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide ; 

The broad flame-iHiiinons drooj> and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 

Like a locust shiills tlie imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its gallciies blind ; 

And swift little tioops of silent spaiks. 

Now imusing, now scattering uw'ay as in fear. 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 

But the wind without was eager and sharp, 

Of Sir I^aunfal’s giay hair it makes a hai j). 

And rattles and rings 
The icy strings, 

Singing, in droary monotom*, 

A Christmas carol of its own. 

Whoso burden still, as he might guess. 

Was— “Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!” 
Tho voice of the seneschal Hared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer aw^ay from the porch. 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all niglit 
The gi’cat hall-fiio, so cheery and bold. 
Through tho window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 

The liaro boughs rattled shiidderingly ; 

The river was dumb and could not speak. 

For the weaver Winter its shroud bud loun : 
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A ningle crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold snn ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old. 

And she rose up decrepitly 

For a last dim look at eartli and sea. 

jAMbs Russell Lowlll. 


WINTER SCENES. 

FROM "THE SEASONS : WINTER " 

Tjiii: keener tempests rise ; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 

Thick clouds ascend ; in whose caimcious womb 
A VRjKiry deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 

And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends 

At first thin waveiing , till at last the Hakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a (jontinual How. Tlie cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 

'T IS hrightnes** all ; save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head , and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill. 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands coveicd o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven. 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd ai’ound 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets loaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is : 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
’riiough timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs. 
And more unpitying man, the gaixlen seeks. 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 
earth, 

With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dispei'sed, 
Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 

Jambs Thomson. 


WHEN ICICLES HANG BY THE WALL. 

from “LOVE’S LABOR *S LOST." ACT V. SC. 9. 

When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul. 
Then nightly sings ilie staring owl, 

To-who ; 

To-whit, to-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And cougliing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds'sit brooding in the snow, 

And Manan’s nose looks rod and raw. 
When roasted (‘rabs hi.ss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 

To-whit, to-who, a ineiry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the j>ot. 

SIIAKCSPEARE. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o’er the fields^ 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
Tlie sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the liousemates 
sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north-wind’s masonry ! 

Out of an unseen qunny, evermoro 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with piojected roof 
Round every windwaid stake or tree or door ; 
Sjieediiig, tlie myriad-handed, his wild work 
So faiie.fnl, so savage ; naught cares he 
Foi numbei or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop oi kennel he hangs Parian .wivaths ; 

A swun-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 

Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the fanner’s sighs ; and at the gate 
A tapering turrot overtops the work. 

And when his hours aie numbered, and the W'oild 
Is all his own, retiring as lie weie not. 

Leaves, wHieii the sun iipja^ars, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night- w'ork, 

The frolic arohitecture of the snow. 

RALPH Waldo Emerson. 
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THE SNOW-SHOWER. 

Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 

On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 

And dark and silent the water lies ; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 

• Flake after flake 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 

See how in a living swarm they come 
From the chambers beyond that misty veil ; 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 
Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow. 

Meet, and are still in the depths below ; 

Flake after flake 
Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud. 

Come floating downward in airy play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the Milky Way ; 

There broader and burlier masses fall ; 

The sullen water buries them all, — 

Flake after flake, — 

All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 

And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth -cloud, dim and gray. 
Are joined in their fall, and, side by side. 

Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 

As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 
Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white. 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased. 

They fling themselves from their shadowy 
height. 

The fair, frail creatures of middle sky. 

What speed they make, with their grave so nigh ; 
Flake after flake 

To lie in the dark and silent lake ! 

1 see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to mo in soiTowfhl thought ; 

Thou thiiikest of friends, the good and dear, 

Wlio were for a time, and now ait* not ; I 
Like these fair children of cloud and fi-ost, 

That glisten a moment and then are lost, — 
Flake after flake, — 

All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies ; 

And far aw^ay, on the mountain-side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake 
At rest ill the daik and silent lake. 

William Cullen Bryant 


SNOW. -A WINTER SKETCH. 

The blessed mom has come again ; 

The early gi’ay 

Taps at tlie shimberer’s window-pane, 
And seems to say, 

Break, break from the enchanter’s (diaiii 
Away, away ! 

*T is winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air 

Of W’inds along their battle-ground ; 

But gently there 

The snow is falling, — all around 
How fair, how fair ! 

RALPH HOYT 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of hei garments shaken. 

Over the woodlands brown and bare. 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken. 

Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression. 

Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the jioein of the air, 

Slow'ly in silent syllables recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair. 

Long in its cloudy bosom honi*ded, 

Now whisi>ered and revealed 
To wood and field. 

Henry Wadsworth LoNGFr.Li.f'w 


A SNOW-STORM. 

.SCENE IN A VERMONT WIN! LR. 

*T IS a fearful night in the winter time. 

As cold as it ever can W ; 

The roar of the blast is heal'd like the cliinie 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
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Tile moon is full ; but her silver light 
Tiic stom dashes out with its wings to-night ; 
And over the sky from south to north 
Not 11 star is seen, as the wind comes forth 
111 tlie strength of a mighty glee. 

All day had the snow come down, — all day 
As it never came down liefore ; 

And over the hills, at sunset, lay 
Some two or three feet, or more ; 

The fence was lost, and the wall of stone ; 

The windows blocked and the well-curbs gone ; 
The haystack had grown to a mountain lift. 

And the wood-pile looked like a monster drift, 
As it lay by the farmer’s door. 

The night sets in on a* world of snow. 

While the air grows sharp and chill. 

And the warning roar of a fearful blow 
Is heard on the distant hill ; 

And the norther, see ! on the mountain peak 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek! 
Ho shouts on the plain, ho-ho ! ho-ho ! 

He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And growls with a savage will. 

Such a night as this to be found abroad. 

In the drifts and the freezing aii, 

Sits a wshiveriiig dog, in the field, by the road. 
With the snow in his shaggy hair. 

He shuts his eyes to the wind and growls ; 

He lifts his head, and moans and howls ; 

Tlieii crouching low, from the cutting sleet. 

His nose is pressed on liis quivering feet, — 
Pray, what does tlie dog do there ? 

A farmer came from the village plain, — 

But he lost tlie travelled way ; 

And for hours he trod witli might and main 
A patli lor his horae and sleigh ; 

Blit colder still the cold winds blew, 

And deeper still the deep drifts grew, 

And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown. 

At last in her struggles ttouiidered down. 

Where a log in a hollow lay. 

Ill vain, with a neigh and a frenzied snort. 

She plunged in the drifting snow, 

W hile her master urged, till his breath grew short, 
With a word and a gentle blow ; 

But the snow was deep, and the tugs were tight ; 
His hands were numb and had lost their might ; 
So he wallowed back to his half-filled sleigh. 

And strove to shelter himself till day. 

With his coat and the buffalo. 

He has given the last faint jerk of the rein. 

To rouse up his dying steed ; 

And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain, 

For help in his master’s need. 


For a while he strives with a wistful cry 
To catch a glance from his drowsy eye, 

And wags his tail if the rude winds flap 
The skill of the buffalo over his lap, 

And whines when he takes no heed. 

The wind goes down and the storm is o’er, — 

'T is the hour of midnight, past ; 

The old trees writhe and bend no more 
In the whirl of the rushing blast 
The silent moon with her peaceful light 
Looks down on the hills with snow all white, 
And the giant shadow of Camel’s Hump, 

The blasted pine and the ghostly stump. 

Afar on the plain are cast. 

But cold and dead by the hidden log 
Are they w'ho came from the town, — 

The man in his sleigh, and his faithful dog. 

And his beautiful Morgan brown, — 

In the wide snow-desert, far and grand, 

With his cap on his head and the reins in his 
hand, — 

The dog with his nose on his master’s feet, 

And the mare half seen through the crusted sleet. 
Where she lay when she floundered down. 

Charles Cam\gb Eastman. 


0 WINTER! WILT THOU NEVER GO? 

0 WINTER 1 wilt thou never, never go ^ 

0 summer 1 but I weary for thy coming, 
Longing once more to hear the Luggie flow, 

And frugal bees, laboriously humming. 

Now the east-w’ind diseases the infirm, 

And must crouch in comers from rough w'eatlier ; 
Sometimes a winter sunset is a chanu, — 

When the fired clouds, conipacteil, blaze together, 
And the large sun dips red behind the hills. 

I, from my window, can behold this pleasure ; 
And the eternal moon, what time she fills 
Her orb with argent, treading a soft measure, 
With queenly motioiis of a bridal mood. 
Through the white spaces of infinitude. 

Damc Cray. 


VIEW FROM THE EUGANEAN HILLS,* 
NORTH ITALY. 

Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery. 

Or the mariner, worn and wan. 

Never thus could voyage on 
Day and night, and night and day. 

Drifting on his dreary way, 

* The lonely mounuini which surround what was once the re- 
treat, and is now the sepulchre, of Petrarch. 
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With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track ; 

Whilst above, the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily. 

And behind, the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet. 

Riving sail and cord and plank 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’erbrimming deep ; 

And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity ; 

And the dim low line before 
Of a dark and distant shore 
Still recedes, as, ever still 
Longing with divided will. 

But no power to seek or shun. 

He is ever drifted on 
O’er the unrei)osing wave 
To the haven of the grave. 

Ay, many flowering islands lie 
In the waters of wide agony : 

To such a one this morn was led 
My bark, by soft winds piloted. 

— Mid the mountains Eiiganean 
1 stood listening to the {isBan 
With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical : 

Gathering round with wings all hoar. 
Through the dewy mist they soar 
Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, 

So their plumes of purple grain, 

Starred with diops of golden rain. 

Gleam above the sunlight woods, 

As in silent multitudes 
On the morning's fitful gale. 

Through the broken mist they sail ; 

And tlie vapoi*s cloven and gleaming 
Follow, down the dark steep streaming. 
Till all is bright and clear and still 
Round the solitary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 

Islanded by cities fair ; 

Undemeath day’s azure eyes. 

Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies, — 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls. 

Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 

Lo ! the sun upsprings behind, 

Broad; red, radiant, half reclined 


On the level quivering line 
Of the waters crystalline ; 

And before that chasm of light, 

As within a furnace bright. 

Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire. 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies ; 

As the flames of sacrifice 
From the marble shrines did rise, 

As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 

Sun-girt city ! thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen ; 
Now is come a darker day. 

And thou soon must be Jiis prey, 

If the power that raised tliee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 

A less drear ruin then than now, 

With thy comjuest-bmnded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne among the waves. 
Wilt thou be when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew. 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 

Save where many a palace-gate 
With green sea-flowers overgrown 
Like a rock of ocean’s own, 

Topples o’er the abandoned sea 
As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day 
Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead should, from their sleep 
Burating o’er the starlight deep, 

Lead a rapid ma.sk of death 
O’er the waters of his path. 

Noon descends around me now : 

’T is the noon of autumn’s glow. 

When a s»oft and pin pie mist, 

Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolvfcd star, 

Mingling light and fiogrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound. 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 

And the plains that silent lie 
Undemeath ; the leaves uiisodden 
Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning- wingM feet, 

Whose bright print is gleaming yet : 
And the red and golden vines, 

Piercing with their trellised lines 
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The rough, dark-ekirted wilderness ; 
The dun and bladed grass no less. 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
In the windless air ; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet ; the line 
Of the olive-sandalled Apeunine 
In the south dimly islandeil ; 

Ami the Alps, whose snows are sjiread 
High between the eloiids and sun ; 
And of living things each one ; 

And my spirit, which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song, — 
Interpenetrated lie 
By the glory of the sky ; 

Be it love, light, harmony. 

Odor, or the soul of all 
Which fi-oni heaven like dew doth fall. 
Or the iniiui which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe. 


The polluting multitude ; 

But their rage would be subdued 
By that clime divine and calm. 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves ; 
While each breathless interval 
In their whisperings musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies ; 

And the love which heals all strife, 
Cii'cling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 
With its own mild brotherhood. 

They, not it, would change ; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would rej^ent its envy vain, 

And the earth grow young again ! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autiinin’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon 
And that one star, which to her 
Almost secriih to minister 
Half the crimson light she brings 
From the sunset’s ladiaiit springs , 
And the soft dreams of the morn 
(Which like winged >\inds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 
Mid remembered agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone lieing) 
Pass, to other snflerei’s fleeing, 

And its ancient pilot, Pam, 

Sits beside the liehn again. 


Other flowering isles must be 
In the sea of hfe and agony ; 

Other spirits float and flee 
O’er that gulf ; even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folding winds they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 
To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for mo, and those I love, 

May a windless bower be built. 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 

111 a dell mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 
Of all flowers that breathe and shine. 
— We may live so happy there, 

That the spirits of the air, 

Envying us, may even entice 
To our healing paradise 


GRONGAR HILL. 

[The Vale of the Towy embraces, m its winding course of fifteen 
miles, some of rhe loveliest scenery of South Wales. If It be less 
cultivated than the Vale of Usk, its woodland views are more ro- 
mantic and frequent. The nei|j^hborhood is histone, and poetic 
f^ound. Prom Grongar Hill the eye discovers traces of a Roman 
camp , Golden Grove, the home of Jertrny Taylor, is on the op|»o 
site side of the river , Merlin's chair recalls S|>eiiser , and a farm 
house near the foot of Llangumnor Hill brings back the memory 
of Its once genial occupant, Richard Steele. Spenser places the 
cave of Mcriin among the dark woods of Dinevawr ] 

Silent nymph, with curious eye, 

Who, the purple even, dost lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man, 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings, 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale, — 

Come, with all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister Muse. 

Now, while Pheebus, riding high. 

Gives lustre to the land and sky, 

Giongar Hill invites niy song, — 

Draw the landsca|)e bright and strong ; 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, 

For the modest Muses made, 

So oft I have, the evening still. 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath iiiy head, 

While strayed my eyes o’or Towy’s flood, 
Over mead and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to hill. 

Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his checkered sides I wind, 

And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
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And groves and grottoes where I lay, 

And vistas shooting beams of day. 

Wide and wider spi'eads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal. 

The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height. 

Withdraw their summits from the skies. 
And lessen as the others rise. 

Still the prospect wider spreads. 

Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newly risen hill. 

Now 1 gain the mountain’s brow ; 

What a landscai>e lies below ! 

No clouds, no vapors intervene ; 

But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of Nature show 
In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies ; 

Rushing from the womls, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ; 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow meuntain-heads, 

Gilds tlie fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks. 

Below mo trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes : 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn. 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye ; 
Deep are bis feet in Towy’s flood ; 

His sides are clothed with waving wood ; 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That cast an awful look below ; 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps ; 

So both a safety fi*om the wind 
In mutual dependence find. 

T is now the raven’s bleak abode ; 

*T is now the apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely feeds ; 

And there the poisonous adder breeds. 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there fall 
Huge heaps of hoary, mouldered wall. 

Yet Time has seen, — that lifts the low* 
And level lays the lofty brow, — 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 


Big with the vanity of state. 

But transient is the smile of Fate ! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day. 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the c.radle and the grave. 

And see the livers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, — 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life to endless sleep ! 

Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought 
To instnict our wandeiing thought ; 

Thus she dresses green and gay 
To disperse oui cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will tlie landscape tire the view ! 

The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow^ ; 

The woody valleys, warm and low ; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Roughly rushing on the sky ; 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower ; 

The town and village, dome and fann, - 
Each gives each a double chaim. 

As j)earls upon an P^thiop’s arm. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opns wide, 

Where the evening gilds the tide. 

How close and small the hedges lie ! 

What streaks of meadow cross the eye • 

A step, methinks, may pass the stream. 

So little distant dangers seem ; 

So we mistake the Future’s face. 

Eyed through Hope’s deluding glass , 

# As yon summits, soft and fair, 

Clad in colors of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near. 

Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we tread the same coarse way, — 

The present ’s still a cloudy day. 

0, may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what I see ; 

Content me with a humble shade, 

My passions tamed, my wishes laid ; 

For while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul. 

’T is thus the busy beat the air, 

And misei's gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys run liigh, 

As on the mountain-turf 1 lie ; 

While the wanton Zephyr sings. 

And in the vale jierfnines his wings ; 

While the waters murmur deep ; 

While the shepherd channs his slieep • 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, — 
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Now,’ even now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will ; 
Search for Peace with all your skill ; 

Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor : 

111 vain you search ; she is not there ! 

In vain you search the domes of Care I 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

( )n the meads and mountain-heads, 

* Along with Pleasure, — close allied. 

Ever by each other's side, — 

And often, by the murmuring rill. 

Hears the thi'ush, while all is still 
Within the groves of Groiigar Hill. 

John Dyer. 


BUILDING A HOME. 

PROM •• IHh ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH." 

Meantimic, the moist malignity to shun 
Df burdened skies, mark where the dry cham- 
paign 

Swells into cheerful hills : where marjoram 
And tliynie, the love of bees, perfume the air ; 
And where tlie eynonhodon with the rose 
For fragi’aiice vies ; for in the thirsty soil 
Most flagrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 

There bid thy roofs high on the basking steep 
Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires. 

And let them sec the winter mom arise. 

The summer evening blushing in the west • 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behiml 
O'erhung, defends you from the blustciing North, 
And bleak affliction of the peevish F^t. 

0 , when the gioN^ling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm, 

To sink in waiin repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 

The inurmuiiiig rivulet, and the hoaraer strain 
Of waters rushing o’er tlie slippery locks. 

Will nightly lull you to ambrosial rest. 

To please the fancy is no trifling good, 

Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight promotes the just 
And natural movements of the hannouious frame. 
Besides, the sjwrtive brook foraver shakes 
The trembling air, that floats from hill to hill. 
From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element, refreshing still 
Your airy seat, and uninfected gods. 

Chiefly for this I praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
The ethereal deep with endless billows chafes. 

His purer mansion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly puti'id airs annoy. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


DOVER CLIFF. 

FROM " KING LEAR," ACT IV. SC. 6. 

Come on, sir ; here ’s the place : stand still I 
How fearful 

And dizzy 't is, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, — dreadful 
trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Dirnmished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. — I ’ll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

SHAkPSPEARP. 


ALPINE HEIGHTS. 

On Alpine heights the love of God is sLeil ; 

He paints the morning red, 

The flowerets white and blue, 

And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest bieezes breathe ; 

So free and pure the an , 

Ills breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows he ; 

The soaring glaciei’s ice 
Gleams like a jiaradise. 

On Aljnue heights a loving Father dwells. 

Down Alj)ine heights the silvery streamlets flow ! 
There the bold chamois go , 

On giddy crags they stand, 

And drink fioni bis own hand. 

On Alpine heights a loving Fatbei dwells. 

On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go ; 
here, in the solitude. 

He tills their hearts with focal. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Aljiine heights the herdsman tends his lim'd ; 
His Shepherd is the Loid ; 

For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offspring keep. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dw'ells. 

From the Orman of Krummachfr Transla- 
tion of CHARLES T. Brooks. 
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THE DESCENT. 

My mule refrt'sheil, liis bells 
Jingled once more, the sigml to depart, 

And we set out in the gray light of dawn, 
Descending rapidly, — by v\aterfalls 
Fast frozen, and among huge blocks of ice 
That in their long career had stopt midway ; 

At length, unchecked, unbidden, he stood still. 
And all his bells wei'e muffled. Then my 
guide. 

Lowering his voice, addressed me : — - “ Through 
this chasm 

On, and say nothing, — for a word, a breath, 
Stirring the air, may loosen and bring dowui 
A winter’s snow, — enough to overwhelm 
The hoi*se and foot that, night and day, defiled 
Along this path to conquer at Marengo.” 

SAMUEL Rogers. 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 

l*KOM “ nil HHOOK • AN II)\ L " 

I ooMK from haunts of coot and hern . 
1 make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty lulls 1 huny down, 

Or slip between the rnlges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And hall a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s faim 1 flow 
To join the brimming river, 

Foi men may come and men may go, 
But 1 go on forever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble .into eddying Uays, 

1 babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks 1 fret 
By many a held and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

1 chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty traut. 

And here and there a graylings 


And here and there a foamy flake • 

Upon me, as 1 tnivel 

With many a .silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming iiver ; 

For men may eome and men may go, 

But 1 go oil forever. 

I steal by lawns and gi’assy jdots : 

I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That glow for happy lovers. 

1 sli]), I hli(l(‘, 1 gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows ; 

1 make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against m\ sandy shallows ; 

I miinnm under moon and Sim’s 
In brambly wildernesses; 

1 Imgei by my sbingly bais , 

1 loiter lonnd my eresms , 

And out again 1 eiiivr and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may eome and men may go, 

But 1 go on foievei. 

\1 I Kl O Tl NN^ SON, 


THE RHINE. 

FROM •'ClIILDC HAROLD, CANTO III. 

The castled ciag of Diachenfels 
Fiowns o’ei the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast ol waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich wdlh blossomed trees, 

And lields whieli pioniiso corn .and wMne, 
And scattered cities clowning these, 

Whose far wdiite walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, w'hich 1 should see 
With double joy, w^ert ihou with me. 

And peasant-girls, with deep-blue eyes. 

And hands which offer eaily flow^ci-s, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal tow'ei*s 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gniy. 
And iiiiny a lock which .steeply low-ei-s, 
And nobfe ^ai’ch in proud decay, 

Look^b^BT tolls' vale of vintnge-lxiw'crs ; 

But onb'lhiflg'want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ) 
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3 S(*ik 1 the liliefi given to me, 

Though long beloie thy liand they touch 
I know that they must withered be, — 

Hut yet reject them not as .such ; 

For I have chcriahod them as deal, 

Hecause tliey yet may meet tliine ey(‘, 

And guuhi tliy soul to mine even heie. 

When tliou behold’st them di’ooping nigh, 
And knovv’st them gatlieiod by the Rhine, 

And offered troin my heart to thine ! 

The river nobly foams and flows, 

The ehaim of this enelianted ground, 

And all its thousand tnins disclose 
Some fiesher lieauty varying lound . 

The haughtiest bieast its \Msh might bound 
Thioiigh life to dwell delightisl licre ; 

Noi could on eaith a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 

('oiild thy ilcar eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks ot Rhine ! 

Byron. 


ON TIIK RHINE. 

’T WAS morn, and beautiful llie mountain’s 
brow — 

Hung with the elusters of the hciiding vine — 
Slione in the early light, when on the Rhine 
We sailed and lieard the wati'rs round the prow 
111 murmurs paitnig , varying as we go. 

Rocks after locks come torward and retire, 

As some giay ('oijvent wall or sunlit sjnre 
St.irts up along the haiikb, unfolding slow 
Mere castles, like tlie piisoiis of despair. 

Flown as we puss , — theic, on the vineyard’s 
side, 

The bursting sunshine pours its sti earning tide ; 
While Oriel, (oigetlid amid scenes so fan, 
(’ounts not the houis ot a long suiniiiei’s day, 
Noi heeds how fast the pros^icet winds away. 

William Lisll Bowies 


THE A^ALLEY BROOK. 

Fresh from the fountains of the w'ood 
A iivulel of tin; valley came, 

And glided on for many a lood, 

Flushed with the moiuiug’s ruddy flame. 

The air was fresh and soft and sweet ; 

TJie slopes iii spring’s new vei’ilure lay. 
And wet with dew-drops at my feet 
Rloonieil the young violets of May. 


No sound of busy life was heard 
Amid those pastures lone and still. 

Save the faint chirp of early bird, 

Or bleat of flocks along the liill. 

I tiaced that livulct’s winding way ; 

New SI cries of lieauty o|>ened round. 
Where meads of brighter verdure lay, 

And lovelier blossoms tinged the ground. 

“ All, happy valley stream ! ” I said, 

“Culm glides thy wave amid the flowers. 
Whose fragrance round thy path is shed 
Through all the joyous summer hours. 

‘‘ 0, could my years, like thine, be passed 
III some remote and silent glen, 

Wheie I e.ould dwell and sleep at last, 

Far from the bustling liaunts of men ! 

But what new echoes gi-eet my ear ? 

The village school-boy’s merry call ; 

And mid the village hum I hear 
The murmur ot the waterfall. 

I looked ; the widening veil betiayed 
A pool tliat shone like biiniished steel, 
Where that bright valley stream w'os stayed 
To turn the millei’s porideious wheel. 

Ah ’ why should I, I thought with shame. 
Sigh lor a life of solitude, 

AVlieii even this stream without a name 
Is laboring for the common good. 

No longer let me shun my part 
Amid the busy scenes of life, 

But with a warm and generous heart 
Press onward in the glorious strife. 

John Howard Bryan i 


AFTON WATER. 

Fi o\v gently, sw'oet A fton, among thy green braes ; 
Flow’ gently, 1 ’ll sing thee a song in thy pialse ; 
My Mary’s asleej) by thy murnnmng stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Aftoii, distui b not her dieam. 

Thou stock-dove whose eclio resounds through 
the glen, 

Yc wild whistling blackbiids in yon thorny den. 
Thou gieen-ciested lapwing, thy screaming tor- 
hear ; 

I charge you disturb not my slumbeiing fair. 

How^ lofty, sw’eet A fton, thy neigh Ixiring hills, 
Far ninrkeil w’lth the coiirsesof elear-w inding rills! 
Thei-e daily 1 wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Maiy’s sweet cot in my eye. 
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How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ! 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy crystal sti’eam, Afton, hew lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flow^orets, she stems thy clear 
wave ! 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes ; 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Mary 's asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Robert Burns. 


THE SHADED WATER. 

When that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd 1 feel rebuke, 

I turn my footsteps from its hollow joys 
And sit me down beside this little brook ; 

The waters have a music to mine ear 
It glads me much to hear. 

It is a quiet glen, as you may sec. 

Shut ill from all intrusion by the trees, 

That spread their giant branches, broad and free, 
The silent growth of many centuries ; 

And make a hallowed time for hapless moods, 

A sabbath of the woods. 

Few know its quiet shelter, — none, like me. 

Do seek it out with such a fond desire. 

Poring in idlesse mood on flower and tree, 

And listening as the voiceless leaves respire, — 
When the far-travelling bieeze, done wandering, 
Rests here his weary wing. 

And all the day, with fancies ever new% 

And sweet comiianioiis from their boundless 
stoi-e, ' • 

Of merry elves bespangled all with dew. 
Fantastic creatures of the old-time lore. 
Watching their wild but unobtrusive play, 

I ding the hours away. 

A gracious couch — the root of an old oak 
Whose bmnehes yield it moss and cano])y — 

Is mine, and, so it be from woodman’s stroke 
Securo, shall never be resigned by me ; 

It hangs above the stream that idly flies. 
Heedless of any eyes. 

There, with eye sometimes shut, but upwai-d bent, 
> Sweetly I muse through many a quiet hour. 
While every sense on earnest mission sent, 


Returns, thought-laden, back with bloom and 
flower ; 

Pursuing, though rebuked by those who moil, 
j A profitable toil. 

And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 

I Wind on their way with gentlest melocly. 
Yielding sweet music, which the leaves re|)eat, 
Above them, to the gay breeze gliding by, — 
Yet not so rudely as to send one sound 
Through the thick copse around. 

Sometimes a blighter cloud than all the rest 
Hangs o’er the archway opening through the 
troes. 

Breaking the spell that, like a slumber, pressed 
On my worn spirit its sweet luxuries, — 

And with awakened vision upward bent, 

1 watch the firmament. 

How like its sure and undisturbed retreat — 
Life’s sanctuary at last, secure from storm — 
To the pure waters trickling at my feet 
The Insiiding trees that overshade my form ’ 

So far as sweetest things of earth may seem 
Like those of which we dream. 

Such, to my mind, is the philosophy 
The young bird teaches, who, with sudden flight. 
Sails far into the blue that spreads on high, 
Until 1 lose him from my straining sight, — 
With a most lofty discontent to fly 
Upward, from earth to sky. 

William Gilmore Simms. 


SONG OF THE RIVER. 

Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool ; 

(?ool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir ; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall wheic the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undeliled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 

Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its iniirky cowl ; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf, and sewer, and slimy bank ; 

Darker and darker the further I go. 

Baser and baser the richer I grow ; 

Who dale B|)ort with the sin-defiled '( 

Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child ! 

Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood-gates aro open, away to the sea : 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry alonff 
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To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afiar, 

As 1 lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 
Uiidefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 

Charles Kingsley. 


TO SENECA LAKE. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail. 

And round his breast the ripples break, 

As down he bears befoits the gale. 

On thy fair bosom, waveless stream. 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 

And bright leficcts the polar stai'. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore. 

As blows the noilh-wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing our. 

As late the boatman hies him home. 

How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide. 

And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float louiid the distant mountain’s side. 

At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 

A sheet of silver spreads below. 

And swift she cuts, at highest noon. 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 

On thy fair l)osom, silver lake, 

0, I could ever sweep the oar, 

When early bir<ls at morning wake. 

And evening tells us toil is o’er ’ 

jAMfS (.ATFS PERCIVAL. 


THE lilKlLE. 

FROM *IHF PRINCLSS” 

The splendor falls on eastle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 

The bug light shakos across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 hark * 0 hear ! bow thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, faithor going ! 

0 sweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing ' 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


^ 0 love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or liver ; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

ALFRED TENNYbON. 


THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my 
bmiii, 

While I look upwaixl to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from his hollow hand, 
And hung his bow upon thino awful front. 

And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for Ills Saviour’s sake 
The sound of many waters ; and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back. 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime ^ 

0, what are all the notes that ever i-ung 
From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundeiing 
side f 

Yea, what is all the not man can make 
In Ids short life, to thy unceasing real ? 

And yet, bold babblei', what art thou to Him 
Who drowned a world, and hea^ied the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ? — a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispei’s of its Maker’s might 
John Gardiner calRins Brainakd. 


THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 

described in rhymes for THE NURSERY. 

“ How does the water 
Come down at Lodorc ! ” 

My little boy asked mo 
Thus, once on a time ; 

And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 

Anon at the word. 

There first eame one daughter, 

And then came another, 

To second and thiixl 
The request of their brother, 

And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 

With its rush and its roar, 

As many a time 
They had seen it before. 

So I told them in rhym^ 

For of rhymes I had store; 
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And 't was in my vocation 
For their ^creation 
That so 1 ithouhl sing ; 

Because 1 was Laureate 
To them and the King. 

From its sources which well 
In the turn on the fell ; 

From its fountains 
In the mountainsi 
Its rills anil its gills ; 

Through moss uiid through brako, 

It runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing, 

Awakening and staiting, 

It runs thiough the leods, 

And away it pioceeds, 

Through meadow’ and glade, 

In sun and in shade, 

And thiough the wood-shelter, 

Among cnigs in its flurry. 
Helter-skelter, 
llurry-skurry. 

Here it comes spaikhng. 

And tlicie It lies daikling; 

Now smoking and Irothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 

Till, in this rapid i-ace 
On which it is bent, 

It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 

Striking and raging 
As if a war w’agiiig 
Its caverns and i ocks among ; 

Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping, 

Swelling and sweeping. 
Showering and spiinging. 

Flying and flinging. 

Writhing and ringing, 

Eddying and whisking, 

Spouting and frisking, 

Turning and twisting. 

Around and around 
With endless rebound : 

Smiting and flghting, 

A sight to delight in ; 

Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Collecting, projecting, 

Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 


And threading and spraading, 

And whizzing and hissing, 

And diipping and skipping, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling. 

And shaking and (juakiug. 

And pouiing and roaring, 

And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And flowing and going, 

And running and stunning. 

And iuaming and roaming, 

And dinning and spinning. 

And diopping and hopping, 

And woiking and jcriviiig, 

And guggling and struggling, 

And heaving and cleaving. 

And inuuiJing and groaning ; 

And glittering and flittering, 

And gathering and teathenng, 

And whitening and bngliteiiiiig, 

And (puveiing and shivcnng, 

Ami hiiriyiiig and skmrying, 

Ami tlinmlenng and llonmlering ; 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and spiawding, 

And diiving and living and stiiving. 

And spi inkling and twunkling and wniikhng, 
And soumliijg and bounding and lounding. 
And Imbbling and tioubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumiihng, 
Anil clattering and batteiiiig ami shattering ; 

Retreating and ) teat mg and meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and pl.iymgund spraying, 

Advancing and prancing ami glancing and daii- 
cing, 

Recoiling, tin moiling and toiling and boiling. 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming ami 
k'aming. 

And rushing and fiusliiiig and brushing ami 
guslimg. 

And flapping and rapping and clapjiing and 
slapinng, 

And culling ami whirling and pniling and twirl- 

iiiK. 

And thumping and plunijung and humping and 
jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
clashing ; 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blend- 
mg 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar,— 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

RoRFK r SOUTHBY. 
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WHAT THE WINDS BRINa 

Which is the wind that brings the cold ? 

The north-wind, Freddy, and all the snow; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the north begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the heat ^ 

The south-wind, Katy , and c-oin will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 

When the south liegins to blow. 

Wliich is the wind that brings the rain ? 

The east-wind, Arty ; and faimers know 
That cows come shivering uj) the lane 
When the east begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that bungs tlie flowers 
The west-vmd, llessy , and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer liouis 
When the west begins to blow. 

EDMUND Cl ARhNCl. SlCDMAN 


THK DANUINf; OK THK Alll. 

Am) now beliold your lender ninsc, the an, 

And common neighboi tliat aye inns around, 
How many juetuics and im])iessioiis fair 
Within her empty regions arc tlicre found. 
Which to your senses dancing do juopound ! 
Foi wdiat arebieatli, speech, echoes, music, winds. 
Hut dancings of the an in sundiy kinds ^ 

For wdien you bieathe, the air in order moves, 
Now^ 111, now out, 111 time and measure tiue , 
And wdieii you sp(*ak, so well she dancing loves, 
Tluit doubling oft, and oft ledoiililiiig iiew% 
With thousand forms slie doth herself endue * 
For all the w'oids that fioin your lips repair, 

Arc naught but tricks and tuniiiigs of the air. 

Hence is hc^ prattling daiightei, Echo, born, 
That dances to all voices she can hear ; 

Tbeic is no sound so harsh that she doth scorn, 
Noi any time wherein she will foibear 
The any pavement with liei feet to wear : 

Am I yet her liearing sense is nothing quick, 

For aftei time she endeth every trick. 

And thou, sw’eet Music, dancing’s only life, 

The ear's sole hajipiness, the air’s best speech, 
Loadstone of fellowship, cliarming-rod of strife, 
The soft mind’s paradise, the sick mind’s leech. 
With thine own tongue thou trees and stones 
canst teach, 

That, when the air doth dance lier finest measure, 
Then art thou born, the gods’ and men’s sweet 
pleasurQ 


Lastly, where keep the winds their revelry, 

Their violent turnings, and wild whirling hays. 
But in the aii’s translucent gallery, 

Wheie she herself is turned a hundred ways. 
While with these maskers wantonly she plays ? 
Yet ill this misrule, they such rule embrace, 

As two at once oncuinlM*r not the place. 

siK John Davies. 


THE ORIENT. 

FROM '‘THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS ” 

Know ye the land where tlie cypress and myrtle 
Aie emblems of deeds tliat are done in their 
clime ; 

Where tlie lage of the vultuic, the love of the 
turtle, 

Now melt into sonow, now madden to crime? 

Know^ ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Whole the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
bhine , 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 
perfume, 

I Wax faint o’er the gaidens of Oul in her bloom 

Where the citron and olive are faiiest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale, never is mute ; 

Where the tints of tlie eaitli, and the lines of 
the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie. 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 

’T is the clime of the East ; ’t is the land of the 
Sun, — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 
(lone ? 

0, wild as the accents of lover’s farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear and the tales 
which they tell ^ 

Lord Byron. 


SYRIA. 

FROM “ PARADISE AND 1 HE PERI.* 

Noa\, Upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve rejK)&es, 

And, like a glory, the bixiad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry gmiideur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who looked from upper air 
O’er all the enchanted regions there, 

How lieauteous must have been the glow, 
The life, how .sparkling from below 1 
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Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 

More golden where the sunlight falls ; 

Oay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of ruined shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light ; 

And, yet mure splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 

With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west, — as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The unclouded skies of Perisian ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come. 
Of shepherd’s ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the flowery vales ; — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine. 
And woods, so full of nightingales ! 

Thomas Moore. 


THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 

FROM " I HU LIGH T OF THE HARLM.” 

Who lias not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the briglitest that earth ever 
gave, 

Its lemples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their 
wave ? 

0, to see it at sunset, — when warm o’er the lake 
Its splendor at parting a summer eve tlirows. 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to 
take 

A last look of her min'or at night ere she 
goes ! — 

When the shrines thi-ough the foliage ai'e gleam- 
ing half shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of its 
own. 

Here the music of prayer from a minaret si^ells, 
Here the Magian his urn full of perfume is 
swinging. 

And hei*e, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is 
ringing. 

Or to see it by moonlight, — when mellowly 
shines 

The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shrines ; 

When the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall of 
stars, 

And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of 
Chenars 

Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 

From the cool shining walks where the young 
people meet. 


Or at mom, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, called foith every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just bom of the 
sun ; 

When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 
From his harem of night-flowers stealing avny , 
And the wind, full of wantonness, wooes like a 
lover 

The young aspen-trees till they tremble all ovei* , 
When the east is as warm as the light of lirst, 
hopes. 

And day, with its banner of radiance unfuilcd, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that 
opes. 

Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world 1 

Thomas Moorf. 


A FOREST HYMN. 

The groves were God’s first temjdes. Ere 
man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof alxive them, — ere In* Ininii'd 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll hack 
The sound of anthems ; in the daikling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to tlie Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. Fur his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old tmiiks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy houghs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and Ixiwcd 
His spirit with the thouglit of boundless jaiwcr 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, wliy 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have msed Let me, at 
least, 

Here, in tlie shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn, — thrice happy if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look 
down 

U|ion the naked earth, and forthwith i“ose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy 
breeze, 

And shot towards heaven. The century-living 
crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew' old and died 
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Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massy and tall and dark. 

Fit shrine for humble wor8hipi)er to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here, — thou 
fill’st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music ; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the 
ground, 

The fresh moist gi-ound, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship ; — nature, hei’e, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Knjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around. 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, midst its 
herbs, 

Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the roots 
Of lijilf the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the go(Ml it docs. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a w’itness, in these shades, 

< )l thy j>ej lections Grandeur, strength, and giaec 
A IV here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, — 
By who.se immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated, — not a prince. 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green (joional of leaves wdth which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is lieauty, such a.s blooms not m the glare 
01 the broad sun. That delicate forest flow^er 
W ith scenied breath, and look so like a smile. 
Seems, os it issues from the .shapeless mould. 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That aie the soul of this wide univei'se. 

My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 

111 silence, round me, — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lo ! all ginw old and die ; but see again, 

How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses, — ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful fonns. These lofty trees 
Wave not less iiroudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. 0, there is not lost 
One of Earth’s charms ! upon her bosom yet, 
After the Right of unitold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies. 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 


Of his arch-enemy Death, — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne, the sepulchre, 

And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own hpsom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they out- 
lived 

The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Areund them ; — and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble, and are still. 0 God • when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament. 

The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and ovenvhelms 
Its cities, — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 

His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by * 

0, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchainM elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO “ EVANGELINE." 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answera the 
wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the 
hearts that l^neath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the wood- 
land the voice of the huntsman ? 

Henry Wadsworth longfi-llow. 
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THE GREENWOOD. 

0, WHEN ’t is summer weather, 

And the yellow bee, with fairy sound, 

Tlie watew clear is humming round, 

And the cuckoo sings unseen. 

And the leaves are waving gi‘eon, — 

0, then ’t is sweet, 

In some retreat, 

To hear the murmuring dove. 

With those whom on earth alone we love. 

And to wind througli the greenwood together. 

But when ’t is winter weather. 

And crosses grieve, 

And fiiends deceive, 

And ram and sleet 
The lattice licat, — 

O, then 't IS sweet 
To sit and sing 

Of the friends with whom, in the days of spring. 
We I'oanied through the giceiiwood together. 

William Lisll Bowles. 


THE HKAVE Old) OAK. 

A BONG to the oak, the bmve old oak, 

Who hath mled iii the green long ; 

Here 's health and leiiown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty aims so strong 
There ’a fear in his frown wlien the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out ; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the stonns through his bi-anches shout. 

Then here ’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, a hale gi’een tree, 
When a hundred years are gone ' 

In the days of old, when the spring with cold 
Had biTghtened his branches gray. 

Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet. 
To gather the dew of May. 

And on that day to the rebeck gay 
They frolicked with lovesonie swains ; 

They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyard 
laid, 

But the tree it still remains. 

Then here ’s, etc. 

He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry sound to hear, 

When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled wdth good English cheer. 


Now gold hath the sw'ay we all obey, 

And a ruthless king is he ; 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 

Then here 's, etc. 

Henry Foimlrgill Chorley. 


THE ARAB TO THE PALM. 

I 

N EX r to thee, 0 fair gazelle, 

0 Bcddowce girl, btdoved so well ; 

Next to the feailcss Nodjulee, 

Whose fleetness sliall lH‘iir me again to thee ; 

Next to ye both, 1 h)vc the palm, 

With his loaves of bcaiit>, his fruit of Imlin ; 

Next to ye both, I love the tree 
Whoso fluttering shadow wraps us tlir(‘e 
With love and silence and mystery ! 

Our tube is many, our i>octs vie 
With any undei the Arab sky ; 

Yet none can sing of the jialm but I. 

The marhh* iiunaicts that begem 

( ’airo’s citfi(b‘l*(liadcni 

Are not so light as his slender stem. 

He lifts his leaves in the sunbeam’s glance, 

As the Almehs bit their arms in dance, — 

A slumberous motion, a passionate sign. 

That works in the cells of the blood like wme. 

Full of passion and sorrow is he, 

Dreaming where the beloved may be ; 

And when the w'ann south-winds arise, 

He breathes Ids longing in fervid sighs, 

Quickening odors, kisses of Iialni, 

That drop in the lap of his chosen palm. 

The sun may flame, and the sands may stii, 
But the breath of his jiassion reaches her. 

0 tree of love, by that love of thine, 

Teach me How I shall soften mine ! 

Give me the secret of the sun, 

Whereby the wooed is ever won ! 

If I were a king, 0 stately tree, 

A likeness, glorious as might be, 

In the court of my palace I ’d build for thee ; 

With a shaft of silver, burnished bright, 

And leaves of beryl and malachite ; 
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With spikes of golden bloom ablaze, 

And finiits of topaz and chrysoprase ; 

And there the poets, in thy praise, 

Should night and morning frame new lays, — 

New measures, sung to tunes divine ; 

But none, 0 palm, should equal riime * 

Bayard Taylor. 

♦ — 

THE PALM-TREE. 

Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 

On the Indian Sea, by the isles of balm ? 

Or IS it a ship m the breezeh'ss calm 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 

Whose rihs of palm have a ^Kilm-bark sheath. 
And a rudder of palm it stccreth with. 

Branches of palm are its spars and rails. 

Fibres ot palm are its woven sails, 

And the lope is of palm that idly trails ! 

What does the good ship bear so well 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 

And the milky sap of its inner cell. 

What are its jais, so smooth and fine, 

But hollowed nuts. Idled with oil and wine, 

And the cabbage that iipeiis under the Line ? 

Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm ? 

The master, hose cuiiuiiig and skill could ehaim 
Cargo and ship fiom the bounteous palm. 

In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 

From a beaker of palm his drink is (piaffed, 

And a palm thatch shields from the sun aloft ’ 

His divss is woven of palmy strands, 

And he holds a jialm-leaf scioll in his h.ind.s, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise coniinands • 

The turban folded about his luMid 

Was daintily wrought of the palin.-leaf braid. 

And the fan that cools him of palm made. 

Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done. 

And the foreheads of Islam are bowcsl as one ! | 

To him the palm is a gift divine, | 

Wherein all uses of man combine, — 

House and raiment and food and wine ! 

And, in the hour of his great release, 

His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud whei-ein he lieth in peace. 


** Allah il Allah ! ” he sings his psalm 
On the Indian Sea, by the isles of balm ; 

" Thanks to Allah, who gives the palm ! ” 

JOHN Greenleaf Whittier. 


THE HOLLY-TREE. 

0 READER > hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly-tree ; 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are sf^en 
W riiikled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the [ximtless leaves appeal. 

1 love to view these things with curious eyes. 

And moralize , 

And in this wdsdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, jierchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude. 
Reserved and rude ; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I ’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth — as youth is apt, I know - 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I, day by day. 

Would wear away. 

Till the smooth temper of my age should lie 
liike the high leaves upon the holly-tre(‘. 

And as, wlieii all tlie summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 
liess bright tliaii they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 

So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless thi-ong ; 

So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 

More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly-tree. 

robfrt Southey. 
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THE SPICE-TREE. 

Thb spice-tree lives in the garden gi-een ; 

Beside it the fountain flows ; 

And a fair bird sits the boughs between, 

And sings his melodious woes. 

No greener garden e’er was known 
Within the bounds of an earthly king ; 

No lovelier skies have ever shone 
Thau those that Illumine its constant spring. 

That coil-bound stem has branches three ; 

On each a thousand blossoms grow ; 

And, old as aught of time can be, 

The root stands fast in the rocks below. 

In the spicy shade ne’er seems to tire 
The fount that builds a silvery dome ; 

And flakes of purple and ruby Are 
Gush out, and sparkle amid the foam. 

The fair white bird of flaming crest. 

And azura wings bedropt with gold. 

Ne'er has he known a pause of rest, 

But sings the lament that he framed of old : 

“ 0 princess bright ’ how long the night 
Since thou art sunk in the waters clear ! 

How sadly they flow from the depth below, — 
How long must I sing and thou wilt not hear ? 

The waters play, and the flowers are gay. 

And the skies are sunny above ; 

1 would that all could fade and fall, 

And I, too, cease to mourn my love. 

** 0, many a year, so wakeful and drear, 

I have sorrowed and watched, belovM, for thee ! 
But there comes no breath from the chambers of 
death. 

While the lifeless fount gushes under the tree.” 

The skies grow dark, and they glare with red ; 

The tree shakes off its spicy bloom ; 

The waves of the fount in a black pool spread ; 
And in thunder sounds the garden’s doom. 

Down springs the bird with a long shrill cry. 
Into the sable and angry flood ; 

And the face of the pool, as he falls from high, 
Curdles in circling stains of blood. 

But sudden again upswells the fount ; 

Higher and higher the waters flow, — 

In a glittering diamond arch they mount. 

And round it the colors of morning glow. 


Finer and finer the watery mound 
Softens and melts to a thin-spun veil, 

And tones of music circle around. 

And bear to the stars the fountain’s tale. 

And swift the eddying rainbow screen 
Falls in dew on the grassy floor ; 

Under the spice-tree the gaixicu’s queen 
Sits by her lover, who wails no moiti. 

John Sterling. 


THE GRAPE-VINE SWING. 

Lithe and long as the serpent tram. 

Springing and clinging from tree to tree, 

Now dailing upwaixl, now down again, 

W ith a twist and a twirl that are strange to see ; 
Never took serpent a deadlier hold. 

Never the cougar a wilder spring. 

Strangling the oak with the boa’s fold, 

Spanning the beach with the condor’s wing. 

Yet no foe that we fear to seek, — 

The boy leaps wild to thy rude embrace ; 

Thy bulging arms bear as soft a cheek 
As over on lover’s breast found place ; 

On thy waving train is a playful hold 
Thou shalt never to lighter grasp persuade ; 
While a maiden sits in thy drooping fold, 

And swings and sings in the noonday shade ' 

0 giant strange of our Southern woods ! 

1 dream of thee still in the well-known spot, 
Though our vessel strains o’er the ocean floods. 
And the northern forest l)eholdH thee not ; 

1 tliink of thee still with a sweet regret. 

As the coidage yields to my playful grasp, — 
Dost thou spring and cling in our woodlands yet ’ 
Does the maiden still swing in thy giant clasp ? 

WII.IIAM GlLMOKI< SIMMS 


TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 
And go at last 

What ! were ye bom to be 
An hour or lialfs delight, 

And so to bid good-night ? 

’T is pity Nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your wmrth, 
And lose you quite. 
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But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

Robert Herrick. 


ALMOND BLOSSOM. 

Blossom of the almond-trees, 

April’s gift to April’s bees. 

Birthday ornament of spring. 

Flora’s fairest daughterling ; — 

Coming when no flowerets dare 
Timst the cruel outer air, 

When the royal king-cup bold 
Dares not don his coat of gold. 

And the sturdy blackthorn spray 
Keeps his silver for the May ; — 

( ’oniing when no flowerets would. 

Save thy lowly sisterhood, 

Elarly violets, blue and white. 

Dying for their love of light 
Almond blossom, sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us. 
Lest, with longing over-tried, 

We die as the violets died, — 

Blossom, clouding all the ti*ee 
With thy crimson broidery, 

Long before a leaf of green 
On the bravest Ixnigh is seen, — 

Ah ! when winter winds are swinging 
All thy red bells into ringing, 

With a bee in every bell, 

Almond bloom, wc greet thee well ! 

Edwin Arnold 


THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 

Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward wdth the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 

As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 

So plant we the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree ? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
^^11 haunt, and sing, and hide her nest ; 


We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower. 

When we plant the apple-tree. 

What plant we iu this apple-tree ? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee. 

Flowers for the sick girl’s silent i-oom. 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree » 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon. 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 

That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

And when, above this apple-tree, 

The winter stars are quivering bright. 

And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth. 
Shall }ieel its fruit by cottage health. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see. 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden oi-ange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 

The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar. 

Where men shall wonder at the view. 

And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play. 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 

Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom. 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower. 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie. 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh. 

In the boughs of the apple-tree. 

And time shall waste this apple-tree. 

0, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below. 

Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
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What shall the tasks of mercy be, 

Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live w'hen length of years 
Is wasting this apple-tree ? 

“ Who ]>Iaiited this old apple-tree 
The children of that distant day 
'fhus to some aged man shall say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem. 

The gi*ay- haired man shall answer them : 

“ A poet of the land was he. 

Born in the rude but good old times ; 

*T is said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple-tree." 

William Cullln Bryant. 


THE MAIZE. 

" That precious seed into the furrow cast 
Earliest in spnng-timc crowns the harvest last." 

I’HcEBE Cary. 

A SONG for the plant of my own native West, 
Where nature and freedom mside, 

By plenty still crowned, and by jieace ever bk*.st. 
To the corn ! the green (!orn of lier pride ! 

In climes of the East has the olive been sung, 
And the gi’ape been the theme of their lays ; 
But for thee shall a harp of the backwoods be 
strung, I 

Thou bright, ever beautiful maize ! 

Afar ill the foi'est the rude cabins rise, | 

And send up their pillai-s of smoke, 

And the tops of their columns are lost in the 
skies, I 

O’er the heads of the cloud-kissing oak ; | 

Near the skirt of the grove, A^heie the sturdy 
arm swings 

The axe till the old giant sways. 

And echo repeats every blow as it rings, 

Shoots the green and the glorious maize I | 

There buds of the buckeye in spring are the first, j 
And the willow’s gold hair then ajqTears, 

And snowy the cups of the dogwood that burst 
By the i-ed bud, with pink-tinted tears. 

And strii)«l the bolls which the poppy holds up 
For the dew, ami the sun’s yellow ray.s, 

And brown is the pawpaw’s shade-blossoming 1 
cup, 

In the wood, near the sun-loving maize ! 

When through the dark soil the bright steel of 
the plough 

Turns the mould from its unbroken bed 
The ploughman is cheered by the finch on the 
bough, 

And the blackbird doth follow his tread. 


And idle, afar on the landscape descried, 

The deep-lowing kine slowly graze, 

And nibbling the grass on the sunny hillside 
Ai*e the sheep, hedged away from the maize. 

With spriiig-tinio and culture, in martial airny 
It waves its green broadswords on high, 

And fights with the gale, in a fluttering fray, 

And the sunbeams, which fall from the sky ; 

It strikes its green blades at the zepliyrs at 
noon, 

And at night at the swift-flying fa3’^s, 

Who ride through the darkness the tains of the 
moon, 

Throngli the spears and the flags of the maize ' 

When the summer is fierce still its liaiiners are 
green, 

Each wan ior’s long beard growetli red, 

His emerahl-bright sword is sharp-pointed and 
keen. 

And golden his tassel-plumed head. 

As a host of armed knights set a monarch at 
naught, 

That defy the day-god to his gaze, 

And, leviveil every morn from the battle that’s 
fought. 

Flesh stand the green ranks of the maize ’ 

But blown comes the autumn, and seal gro^\s 
tlie corn, 

And tlie woods like a rainbow are diessed, 

And but for the cock and the noontide horn 
Old Time would be tempted to rest. 

The humniing bee (ans oil’ a shower of gold 
From the niulleiirs long rod as it sways, 

And dry grow’ the leaves winch protecting infold 
The ears of the well-iiiiened maize ’ 

At length Indian Summer, the lovely, doth come, 
With its l)lue fiosty nights, and days still. 
When distantly clear sounds the watei fall’s hum. 
And the sun smokes aldazc on the hill ’ 

A dim veil hangs over the landscape and flood, 
And the hills arc all leellowed in haze, 

While Fall, creeping on like a monk ’neatli his 
hood, 

Plucks the tliick -rustling wealth of tlie maize. 

And the heavy w^ains creak to the barns large * 
and gray. 

Where the treasure securely we hold, 

Housed safe from the tempest, dry-slieltcml away, 
Our blessing moie piccioiis than gold • 

And long for this manna that springs from the sod 
Shall we gratefully give him the praise, 

The source of all bounty, our Father and God, 
Who sent us from heaven the maize ! 

WILLIAM W. FOSDtCK. 
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THE PUMPKIN. 

0, GREENLY and fair in the lands of the sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 
And the rock and the tree and the cottage en- 
fold, 

With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms 
all gold, 

Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once 
grew, I 

While he waited to know that his waniing was , 
true, I 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in i 
vain I 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire-rain, j 

On the bank.s of the Xenil, the dark Spanish 
maiden 

Conies up with the fiuit of the tangled vine 
laden ; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 
Through omuge-leaves shining the luxiad spheres 
of gold , I 

Yet with dearer delight fioin his home in the 
Noith, i 

On the liulils of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, ' 
Wheie crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit 
shines, | 

And the sun of Sept ember molts dov\ n on his vines. 

Ah ’ on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, i 

From Noitli and from Sontli come the pilgrim 
and guest, ! 

When thcgray-htiired New-Englander sees round 
his board | 

The old biokeii links of affection restored, I 

When the carc-wearied man seeks his mother! 

oiico more, | 

And the woin matron smiles where the girl smileil , 

before, ^ I 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the j 
eye' 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin- 
pie ? 

0, fruit loved of boyhood ! the old days recalling; 
When wood-giapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling ’ 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
daring out through the dark with a candle | 
within ! 

When we laughed round the corh-heap, with 
heaits all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her 
team! j 


Then thanks for thy present * — none sweeter or 
better 

E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter ! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 

Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking, than 
thine ! 

And the pmyer, which my mouth is too full to 
express. 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be 
less, 

That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below. 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine 
grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin-pie i 
John GkEhNLhAF Whittier. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 

Day-stars » that ope your frownle'ss eyes to 
twinkle 

From lainhow galaxies of earth's creation, 

And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 

Ye matin woishippers ' who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God’s lid less eye. 

Throw from yimi chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense ou high. 

Yc bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tessellate, 

What numerous emblems of instructive duty 

Your forms create I ' 

’Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that 
su mgeth 

And tolls its perfume on the jmssing air, 

Makes Sabbatli in the fields, and ever ringeth 
"A call to pray (‘I*. 

Not to the domes where enimMing arch and eol- 
umn 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned ; 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 
^ supply ; 

Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 

There, as in solitude and shade 1 wander 
Through the green aisles, or sti'etched upon 
the sod, 

Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God, 
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Your voiceless lips, 0 flowers ! are living preach- 
ei's, 

Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to ray fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles I that in dewy splendor 
“Weep without woe, and blush without a 
crime," 

0, may 1 deeply learn, and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 

“ Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory. 
Arrayed," the lilies cry, “ in robes like ours ! 
How vain your gi-andeur ! ah, how tiuusitory 
Are human flowers ! ’’ 

In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 
With which thou ^wiintest Nature’s wide-spread 
hall. 

What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, flowers ! though made for 
pleasure ; 

Blooming o’er Held and wave, by day and 
night, 

From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 

Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish 
scope ? 

Each fading calyx a memento morif 
Yet fount of hope. 

Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection I 
Upraised from seed or bulb interrod in earth. 
Ye are to me a type of resuiTection 
And second birth. 

« 

Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines. 

My soul would And, in flowers of God's ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shiines ! 

HORACE Smith. 


FLOWERS. 

1 WILL not have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turned by the sun ; 
The tulip is a courtly quean, 

Whom, therefore, I will shun : 
The cowslip is a country wench. 

The violet is a nun ; — 

But I will woo the dainty rose, 

The queen of every one. 


The pea is but a wanton witch. 

In too much haste to wed. 

And clasps her rings on every hand 
The wolfsbane I should dread ; 

Nor will I dreary rosemarye, 

That always mourns the dead ; 

But I will woo the dainty rose. 

With her cheeks of tender red. 

The lily is all in white, like a saint. 

And so is no mate for me ; 

And the daisy's cheek is tipped with a blush. 
She is of such low degree ; 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 

And the broom ’s betrothed to the bee ; — 

But 1 will plight with the dainty rose. 

For fairest of all is she. 

Thomas Hood 


BETROTHED ANEW. 

The sunlight fills the trembling air. 

And Imlmy days their guerdons bring ; 
The Eai'th again is young and fair, 

And amorous with musky Spring. 

The golden nurslings of the May 
In splendor strew the spangled green. 
And hues of tender beauty play, 

Entangled where the willows lean. 

Mark how the rippled currents flow ; 

What lustres on the meadows lie ! 

And hark ! the songsters come and go. 
And trill between the earth and sky. 

Who told us that the years had fled, 

Or home afar our blissful youth 'i 
Such joys are all about us spread ; 

We know the whisper was not truth. 

The birds that break from gmss and grove 
Sing every carol that they simg 
When first our veins were rich with love. 
And May her mantle round ns flung. 

0 fresh-lit dawn ! immortal life ! 

0 Earth’s hetiothal, sweet and true, 
With whose delights oiir souls aie rife. 
And aye their vernal vows renew ! 

Then, darling, walk with me this mom ; 

Let your brown tresses drink its sheen ; 
These violets, within them w^orn, 

Of floral fays shall make you queen. 

What though there comes a time of pain 
When autumn wdnds forebode decay ? 
The days of love are bom again ; 

That ftbJed time is far away ! 





A SKPTEMI3KR VIOLET. 

For (lays the peaks wore hoods of cloud, 
rhe slopes were veiled in chilly rain; 

We said: It is the Summer’s shroud, 

And with the brooks i\e moaned aloud, — 
Will sunshine never come again ? 

At last the west wind brought us one 
Serene, warm, cloudless, crystal day, 

As though September, having blown 

A blast of tempest, now had thrown 
A gauntlet to the favored May. 

Backward to spring our fancies flew. 

And, careless of the course of time. 

The bloomy days began anew. 

Then, as a happy dream comes true, 

Or. as a poet finds his rhyme — 

Half wondered at, half unbelieved — 

I found thee, friendliest of the flowers. 

Then Summer’s joys came back, green-leaved. 

And its doomed dead, awhile reprieved, 

First learned how truly they were ours. 

Dear violet! Did the Autumn bring 
The vernal dreams, till thou, like me, 

Didst climb to thy imagining? 

Or was it that the thoughtful Spring 
Did come again, in search of thee ? 


Robert Unperwood Johnson. 




THE JOYS OF THE ROAD. 

To R. H. 

Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 

A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees ; 

A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 

In early fall, when the wind walks, too ; 

A shadowy highway cool and brown, 

Alluring up and enticing down 
From lippled water to dappled swamp, 

The outward eye, the quiet will. 

From purple glory to scarlet pomp ; 

And the striding heart from hill to hill; 

The tempter apple over the fence; 

The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 

The palish asters along the wood, — 

A lyiic touch of the solitude; 

An open hand, an easy shoe. 

And a hope to make the day go through,— 
Another to sleep with, and a third 
To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 

The resonant, far-listening morn, 

And the hoarse whisper of the corn ; 

The crickets mourning their comrades lost. 

In the night’s retreat from the gathering frost; 
(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill. 

As they beat on their corselets, valiant still ?) 

A hunger fit for the kings of the sea. 

And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me ; 

A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 

And a jog of cider on the board; 

An idle noon, a bubbling spring. 

The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 


A scrap of gossip at the ferry ; 

A comrade neither glum nor merry. 

Asking nothing, revealing naught, 

But minting his words from a f^und of thought, 
A keeper of silence eloquent. 

Needy, yet royally well content. 

Of the mettled breed, yet abhoning strife, 

And full of the mellow juice of life, 

A^ taster of wine, with an eye for a maid, 
Never too bold and never afraid. 

Never heart-whole, never heart-sick 
(These are the things I worship in Dick), 

No fidget and no reformer, just 
A calm observer of ought and must, 

A lover of books, but a reader of man, 

No epic and no charlatan, 

Who never defers and never demands, 

But, smiling, takes the world in his hands,— 
Seeing it good as when God first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. 

And oh the joy that is never won, 

But follows and follows the journeying sun, 

By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 

A will-o’-the-wind, a light-o’-dream, 

Delusion afar, delight anear. 

From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 
A jack-o’-lantern, a fairy ftre, 

A dare, a bliss, and a desire! 

The racy smell of the forest loam. 

When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; 
(0 leaves, 0 leaves, I am one with you, 

Of the mould and the sun, and the wind and 
the dew ! ) 

The broad gold wake of the afternoon ; 

The silent fleck of the cold new moon : 

The sound of the hollow sea’s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace; 

With only another league to wend. 

And two brown arms at the journey’s end: 

These are the joys of the open road — 

For him who travels without a load. 


Bliss Carman. 
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And never seemed the land so fair 
As now, nor birds such notes to sing, 
Since fii*st within your shining hair 
1 wove the blossoms of the spiing. 

I’DMUNl) CLARUNCk SlKDMAN 


THE EARLY PRIMROSE. 

Mild olf^pring of a dark and sullen sire f 

Whose modest form, so ilelicately tine. 

Was iiiu-Heil in whirling storms 
And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first questioned Win- 
ter's sway, 

And dared the stuuly blusterer to the tight, 

Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 

In this low vale the jiromise of the year, 

Serene, thou ojienest to the niiiping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

So Viitue blooms, biought forth amid the storms 

Of chill adveisity , in sonn* lone walk 
Of life she reals her head, 

Obscure and unobserved , 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 

Chastens her spotless purity of bresist. 

And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 

Henry Kirke White 


THE KHODORA. 

LINES ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS 1 HE FLOWERi 

In May, when sea- winds pierced our solitudes, 

1 found the fresh rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook. 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook : 
The puiqile petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay, — 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky. 
Dear, tell them, tliat if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, 0 rival of the rose ! 

1 never thought to ask ; I never knew. 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you. 


VIOLETS. 

Welcome, maids of honor » 

You doe bring 
In the Spring, 

And wait iqxin her. 

She has virgins many, 

Fresh and faire ; 

Yet you ai’e 

More sweet than any. 

Y’ are the maiden Posies, 

And, sogroc’t, 

To be piuc't 

’Fore damask roses. 

Yet though thus respected, 

By and by 
Ye doe lie, 

Poore girles ! neglected. 

ROBERT HERRICK. 


THE VIOLET. 

0 FAINT, delicious, spring-time violet ! 

Thine odor, like a key, 

Tui ns noiselessly in memory’s \^ aids to let 
A thought of sorrow free. 

The bi’eath of distant fields upon my brow 
Blows through that open door 

The sound of wind-borne lielU, more sweet and low, 
And sadder than of yore. 

It comes afar, from that belovfed place, 

And that beloved lioui, 

When life hung ripening in love’s golden grace. 
Like grajies above a bower. 

A s]>ring goes singing tbiough its reedy grass ; 
The lark sings o’er my head, 

Drowned in the sky — 0, pass, ye visions, pass 1 
I would that I were deail ! — 

Why hast thou opened tjjat forbidden door, 

From which 1 ever flee ? 

0 vanished joy ! 0 love, that art no more, 

Let my vexed spirit be ! 

0 violet ! tliy odor tlirough my brain 
Hath searched, and stung to grief 

This sunny day, as if a curse did stain 
Thy velvet leaf. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSOll. 


wir LIAM WFTMORE STORY, 
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THE DAISY. 

FROM THE “ LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN.* 

Of all the floures in the mode, 

Thau love I most these floures white and rede, 
Soch that Tnen callen daisies in our town; 

To hem I liave so great affection, 

As I said ei-st, whan coinen is the May, 

That in my bedde thei*e daweth me no day 
That 1 iiuiii * up and walking in the mede, 

To scene this flour ayenst the Sunne aprede. 
Whan it up risetli early by the inon-ow. 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow, 

So glad am I, whan that 1 have the presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence. 

And ever I love it, and ever ylike newe, 

And ever shall, till that mine herte die 
All swcre 1 not, of this 1 will not lie. 

My busie gost, that thiusteth alway newe, 
To seen this flour so yong, so fresh of hew. 
Constrained me, with so greedy desire, 

That in my herte I fele yet the fire, 

Tliat made me rise ere it were day. 

And this was now the first inorow of May, 
With dreadful t herte, and glad devotion 
For to been at the lesurreetion 
Of this floure, whan that it should unclose 
Againe the Sunne, that rose as redde as rose. 
And doune on knees anon light I me sette. 
And as I could, this fresh floure 1 gi’ette. 
Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was, 
lJj)on the small, soft, swete gras, 

That was with floures swete embrouded all. 

Of such swetenesse, and such odour overall 
That for to speke of gomiue, herbe, or tree, 
Comparison may not ymaked be, 

For it surmounteth plainly all odoures. 

And of rich beaute of floures. 

And Zephirus, and Flora gentelly, 

Yave to these floures soft and tenderly, 

Hir swotej breth, and made hem for to sprede. 
As god and goddessc of the flourie me<le, 

In which me thoughte I might day by day, 
Dwellen ahvay, the joly month of May, 
Withouten slepe, withouteii meat or drinke ; 
Adoime full softly I gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my .side, 

The long day 1 shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els, and I ^all nat lie, 

But for to looke upon the daisie, 

That well by i*eason men it will may 
The daisie, or els the eye of the day, 

The empress and floure of floures all, 

I pray to God that faire mote she fall, 

And all that loveu floures for her sake. 

CHAUCER. 

^ 1 am not t Fearful. J Sweet 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

ON TURNING ONE DOWN WIIH 1 HE FLOUGH, IN APRII, 1786 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippfed flower, 

Thou ‘s met me in an evil hour, 

For 1 maun cmsh amang the stoiire 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is ^last my power, 

Thou bouny gem. 

Alas ! it ’s no thy iieebor sweet, 

The bounio lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy w*eet, 

Wi’ spreekled branst. 

When upward springing, blithe to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter- luting north 
Upon tliy early, hum hie birth ; 

Yet cheerfully tliou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tendei form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wn's intiim shield 
But thou beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibhle-tield, 

Unseen, nianc. 

Theie, in thy scanty mantle olml. 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spiead, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
111 humble guise ; 

But now the 811.11*6 uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artlu.ss maid. 

Sweet floweret of the rural .shade ! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust, 

Till .she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starred ' 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore. 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hanl, 

Ami whelm liim o’er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 

Who long with wants and woes has Rtnven, 

By human pride or cunning driven 
To miseiy's brink, 

Till, wrenched of every stay hut Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 
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Even thou who mourn’st the daisy’s (ate, 

That Into is thine, — no distant date : 

Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy Idoom, 

Till crushed lieneath the fuiTow’s weight 
Shall 1)6 tliy doom ! 

KOBERI UURNb. 

— « — 

THE DAISY. 

Star of the mead ! sweet daughter of the day, 
Whose opening flower invites tlie morning ray, 
From the moist cheek and bosom’s chilly fold 
To kiss the tears of eve, the dew-drops cold ! 
Sweet daisy, flower of love ! when birds are 
jmired, 

’T 18 sueet to see tliee, with thy bosom bared, 
Smiling in viigin innocence serene, 

Thy iK'arly ciom'ii aliove thy vest of green. 

The lark witli sparkling eye and rustling wing 
Rejoins his widowed mate in early sjning, 

And, as he prunes his plumes of russet hue. 
Swears on thy maiden blossom to l»e tme. 

Oft have I watched thy closing buds at eve, 
Which for the parting sunbeams seemed to 
grieve ; 

And when gay moming gilt the dew-bright 
plain. 

Seen them unclasp theii folded leaves again ; 
Nor he who sung “ The daisy is so sweet * ” 
Moie dearly loved thy pearly form to gi*ect, 
When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound, 
And dames to tourneys shone with daisies 
crowned, 

And fays foisook the purer fields above, 

To hail the daisy, flower of faithful love. 

JOHN LEYDEN. 


THE DAISY. 

There is a flower, a little flower 
With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 

Race after rnee their honors yield. 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 
While moons and stales their coumes run, 

Inwi’eatbes the circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It Kiiiiles u|K}n the lap of May, 

To sultiy Augu.st spieads its charm, 

Lights pie October on his way, 

^ud twines December’s arm. 


The purple heath and golden broom 
On moory mountains catch the gale ; 

O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale. 

But this lx)ld floweret climbs the hill. 
Hides in the foiest, haunts the glen, 

I’lays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honor of the dead. 

The lambkin ciops its crimson gem ; 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast ; 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 

*T is Flora’s page, — in every place. 

In every season, fresh and fair ; 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign ; 

The daisy never dies! 

James Montgomery. 


DAFFODILS. 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 
When all at unee 1 saw a crowd, — 

A boot of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, lieiieath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in nevei -eiiding line 
Along the margin ol a bay : 

Ten tboiKsaiid saw 1, at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in spnglitly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sprkling waves in glee ; 

A i»oet eoiild not but be gay 
111 sucli a jocund conipiiy ; 

1 gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brougli 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure Alls, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

William Woruswort*. 


DAFFODILS. 

Fa IRE daffadills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noone. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hastening day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will goe uith you along. 

We have short time to stay as you. 

We have os short a spring ; 

As quick a growth, to n.eet decay, 

As you 01 iiiytliing. 

We die. 

As your hours doe, and drie 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s raine. 

Or as the pearles of morning’s dew. 
Ne’er to be found againe. 

ROBERT HERRICK 


THE ROSE. 

FROM " HASSAN BEN KHALED.’ 

Then took the generous host 
A basket filled with roses. Every guest 
Cried, Give me roses ! ” and he thus addres-sed 
His words to all : ** He who exalts them most 
In song, he only shall the roses wear.” 

Then sang a guest : “ The rose’s cheeks are fair; 
It ciwns the pm pie bowl, and no one knows 
If the rose colois it, or it the rose ” 

And sang another ; “ Cnunson is its hue, 

And on its breast the morning’s crystal dew 
Is changed to rubies.” Then a thiid replied : 
“It blushes in the sun’s enamored sight. 

As a young viigin on her wedding night. 

When finni her face the bridegioom lifts the veil.” 
When all had sung their songs, 1, H assail, tried. 
“ The rose,” 1 sang, “ is either red or pale. 

Like maidens whom the flame of iiassion buims. 
And love or jealousy controls, by turns. 

Its buds ai'e lips pi'eparing for a kiss ; 

Its oixm flowers are like the blush of bliss 


On lovers’ cheeks ; the thorns its armor are, 
And in its centre shines a golden star, 

As on a favorite’s cheek a seiiuin glows ; — 
And thus the garden’s favorite is the rose.” 

The master from his opim basket shook 
The roses on my head. 

lU^AKJ) Pa VI OK. 


THE ROSE. 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a 
shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed, 

The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower. 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leave.s were all wee, 
And it seemed, to a fanciful view. 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned, 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

I snapjxjd it, it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow lesigiied. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might Jiave bloomed with its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address. 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. 

William Cowper. 


THE MOSS HOSE. 

The angel of the flowers, one day, 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, — 

That spirit to whose charge ’t is given 
To bathe young buds in deus of heaven. ^ 
Awaking from his light ic}iose, 

The angel whispered to the lose : 

“ 0 fondest object of my cure. 

Still fairest found, where all are fair ; 

For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me 
Ask what thou wdlt, ’t is granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the lose, with deepened glow, 
“On me another grace liestow.” 

The spirit paused, in silent thought, 

"What gmee was there that flower had not 
’T was but a moment, — o’er the rose 
A veil of mo.ss the angel thiows, 

And, 1 ‘obed in nature's simplest weed. 

Could tlieio a flow'cr that rose exceed ^ 

From the Cjcnnan of KRUMM ACKER. 
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TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

FROM IRISH MnLODILS." 

’T 18 the last rose of summer, 

Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred, 

No rosebud, is nigh 
To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh * 

I '11 not leave thee, thou lone one ! 

To pine on the stem ; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Oo, slc<*p thou with them ; 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may follow, 

When friendships decay. 

And fioin love’s shining circle 
Th(‘ gems diop away ’ 

When true lieaits he withered, 

And fond ones aie flown, 

0, who would inhabit 
This bleak woild alone * 

Thomas moork 


TO THE FRINOED GENTIAN. 

Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 

And colored witli the heaven’s own blue, 

That ojieiiest Avben the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night ; 

Thou coinesl not vhen violets lean 
O’er wandering lirooka and springs unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s bidden nest. 

Thou W'aitest late, and com’.st alone, 

When woods are bare and biiils are flow'll, 

And frosts and shortening days ^loiteiid 
The aged Year is iieai Ins end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look thi-ongh its liingos to the sky, 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

i would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw' near to me, 

Hoi)e, blossoming within iiiy heart. 

May look to heaven as J doiiait. 

wiLUAM cvu.B« Bryant. I 


THE VOIGE OF THE GRASS. 

Heiik I come creejung, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside, 

On the sunny hillside, 

Close by the noisy brook. 

In every shady nook, 

I come ci'eeping, creei»ing everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 

All round the ojien door, 

Where sit the aged ])Oor ; 

Here where the children play. 

In the bright and meiTy May, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

In the noisy city stieet 
My pleasant face you 'll meet. 

Cheering the sick at heart 
Toiling his busy part, - 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Hero I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot s(*e me coming, 

Nor hear my low sweet liiimming ; 

For m the starry night, 

And the glad morning light, 

I come (puetly creeping everywhere. 

Hero I come creeping, creeping everywhere , 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer’s pleasant hoins ; 

The gentle cw is ghui, 

And the merry bird not sad, 

To see mo creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everyw'here ; 
When you ’re numbered with the dead 
In your still and nanow' ImhI, 

In the happy spring 1 ’ll come 
And ileek your silent home, — 

('’reeping, silently creeping eveiywln'ie. 

Here I come creeping, ci-eeping everywhere ; 
My humble song of pi-uise 
Most joyfully 1 laise 
To Him at whose command 
1 beautify the land, 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 

SaKAU ROBBRT& 

— f— 

THE IVY GREEN. 

0, A DAINTY plant is the ivy green, 

That creeiieth o’er ruins old ! 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold* 
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The walls must be crumbled, the stones decayed, 
,To pleasure his dainty whim ; 

And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

Fast he stoaleth on, though he wears no wings. 
And a staunch old heai-t has he ! 

How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend, the huge oak-tree ! 

Ana slyly he traileth along the ground, 

And his leaves he gently waves. 

And he joyously twines and hugs around 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 

A mre old plant is the Ivy green. 

Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed. 
And nations have scattered been ; 

But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty gi*een. 

The biuve old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past ; 

For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last 

Creeping on where Time has been, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

OlARI niCKENS. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear. 

Heapecl in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 
leaves he dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rab- 
bit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are llown, and from the 
shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow' through 
all the gloomy day. " 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
that lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood ? 

Alas ! they all aie in their graves ; the gentle 
race of flowera 

Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and 
good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold 
November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely | 
ones again. I 


I The wind-flower and the violet, they perished 

I long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in 
the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in au- 
tumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as 
still such days will come, 

To call the squiirel and the bt*e from out their 
winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
though all the trees are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light tlie waters of 
the rill ; 

The south-wind searches for the flow pis whoso 
fragrance late he liore, 

And .sighs to iind them in the Wf>o»l and by the 
stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom tliat grew ii]) and faded 
by my side. 

In the cohl moist earth we laid her, w'hon tlie 
forests cast the leaf. 

And w’e wept that one so lovely sliould have a 
life bO brief ; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 
friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish wdth 
the flow'era. 

William Cullen Bryant 


THE USE OF FI.OWERS. 

God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

For luxuiy, medicine, and toil. 

And yet have had no flowers. 

Then w herefore, wherefore w'ere they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with snpremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night • — 
Springing in volleys green and low. 

And on tlie mountains high. 

And in the silent wiideniess 
Where no mau passes by / 
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Our outward life requires them not, - 
Then wherefore had they birth ? — 

To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man, — to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him ! 

Mary howitt. 


THE LION’S RIDE. 

'l H K lion is the desert’s king ; through his do- 
main so wide 

Right swiftly and right royally this night he 
means to ride. 

By the sedgy brink, where the wild herds drink, 
close conches the gnm chief ; 

Tlie trembling sycamore above whispers with 
every leaf. 

At evening, on the Table Mount, when ye can 
si^e no more 

The changeful play of signals gay ; when the 
gloom is speckled o’er 

With kraal fires ; when the Caflfre wends home 
through the lone karroo ; 

When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by 
the stream the gnu ; 

Then bend your gaze across the waste, — what 
see ye ? The giraffe. 

Majestic, stalks tow’ards the lagoon, the turbid 
lymph to quaff ; 

With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he 
kneels him down to cool 

His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the 
foul and brackish pool. 

A rustling sound, a roar, a bound, — the lion sits 
astride 

Upon his giant courser’s back. Did ever king so 
ride? 

Had ever king a steed so rare, caparisons of state 

To match the dappled skin whereon that rider 
sits elate ? 

In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged 
with ravenous greed ; 

His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of 
the steed. 

Up leaping with a hollow yell of anguish and 
surprise. 

Away, away, in wild dismay, the cameleopardi 
dies. I 


His feet have wings ; see how he springs across 
the ’•uoonlit plain ’ 

As from their sockets they would burst, liis 
glaring eyeballs strain ; 

In thick black streams of purling blood, full fast 
his life is fleeting ; 

The stilmess of the desert hears his heart’s tu- 
multuous beating. 

Like ^he cloud that, through the wilderm-t,3, the 
path of Israel traced, — 

Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of 
the waste, — 

From the sandy sea uprising, as the water-spout 
from ocean, 

A whirling cloud of dust keeps pace with the 
coui’ser’s fiery motion. 

Croaking companion of their flight, the vulture 
whirs on high ; 

Below, the ten*or of the fold, the panther fierce 
! and sly, 

And hyenas foul, round graves that prowl, join 
in the horrid race ; 

By the footprints wet with gore and sw’eat, their 
monarcdi’s course they trace. 

I 

They see him on his living throne, and quake 
with fear, the while 

With claws of steel he tears piecemeal hiscuahion’s 
painted pile. 

On ’ on f no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and 
I strength remain ! 

I Tlic steed by such a rider backed may madly 
I plunge in vain. 

Reeling upon the desert’s verge, he falls, and 
breathes his last ; 

The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the 
riilcr’s fell repast. 

O’er Madagascar, eastward fur, a faint fliiah is 
descried : — 

Tims nightly, o’er his broad domain, the king of 
lieasts doth ride. 

j From the German of Ferdinand Frftligrai h. 


THE BLOOD HORSE. 

Gamarra is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his lii^f fathers known ; 
Fine his nos6,^i8 nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by {he pride within I 
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His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 

lx)ok, — how round his straining throat 
(irace and shifting beauty float ; 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins : 
Richer, redder, never ran 
Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can tmce his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire, — 

Dougla.s, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O’Bi ien’s blood itself * 

He, who hath no peer, was bom 
Here, upon a red March morn. 

But his famous fathers dead 
Were Arabs all, and Arab-bred, 

And the last of that gieat lino 
Trod like one of a race divine ! 

And yet, — he was but fiiend to one 
Who fed him at the set of sun 
By some lone fountain fringed with green ; 
With him, a loving ikHloiim, 

He lived (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Aiabian day), 

And died untamed ujk)!! the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert sbinds. 

Bryan W PROC IFK {Ratrv Cortvtoaliv 


THE TIGER. 

Tiger ! Tiger ' burning bright. 

In the forests of the night ; 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes ' 

On what wings dare he aspire ^ 

What the hand dare seize the fire ? 

And what shoulder, anti what art, 

Could ti^ist the sinews of thine heai-t t 
And W'hen thy heart began to l>eat, * 

What dread hand < and wliat dread feet ? 

What the hammer, what the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What the anvil ? what diead giasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp 

When the stars threu down their speai’s, 
And watoreil heaven with their teai-s. 

Did he smile his work to see ? 

Did He, who made the Lamb, make thae { 


Tiger ! Tiger ! burning bright, 

In the forosts of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare fmme thy fearful symmetry ? 

William Blakb. 


TO A MOUSE; 

ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WIIH IHE PLOUGH 
NOVEMBER, 1785. 

Wee, sleekit, coweiin*, timorous beastie, 

0, what a panic *8 in thy breastie ! 

Thou needua start awn sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle ! 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murdering pattle ’ 

I *m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 

An’ justifii^s that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion. 

An’ fellow-mortal ! 

I doubtna, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then? poor beastie, tlioii maim live ’ 
A daimen-icker* in a thrave t 
'S a sma’ request ; 

I '11 get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 

And never miss ’t ! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’ ! 

An’ noething now to big a new ane 
0’ loggage green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin', 

Baith sncll and keen ’ 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 

An’ weary winter cornin’ fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash’ the cruel coulter past 
Out through thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a w’eary nibble 1 
Now thou ’s turned out, for a’ thy trouble 
But house or bald. 

To thole the wiutei’s sleety dribble. 

An’ craiireuch caiild ! 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane. 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gicy, 

An* lea’e us naught but grief and pain, 

For promised joy. 

* An ear of corn, t Twenty-four itieaTW. 

{ Hev-ftMt* 
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Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me ! 

The present only toucheth thee : 

Bat, och! I backward cast iny e e 
On prospects drear ; 

An’ forward, though I canna sec, 

1 guess an’ fear. 

RUUhKI BURNS 

— ♦ 

LAMBS AT PLAY. 

Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 
Spring’s morning smiles, and soul-enlivening 
green, -- 

Say, did you give the thrilling transport way. 
Did your eye brighten, when young lambs at play 
Leaped o’er your path with animated pride. 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ? 

Ye who can smile — to wisdom no disgrace — 

At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face ; 

If spotless innocence and infant mirth 
Excites to praise, or gives reflection birth ; 

In shades like these pursue your lavorite joy, 
Midst nature’s revels, sports that never cloy. 

A few begin a short but vigorous race, 

And indolence, abashed, soon flies the place : 
Thus challenged forth, see thither, one by one, 
From every side assembling playmates run ; 

A thousand wily antics msui their stay, 

A starting crowd, irnjmtient of delay ; 

Like the fond dove fiom feaiful piison freed, 
Each seems to say, “ ( 'ome, let us tiy our speed 
Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, stiong, 

The green tint trembling as they liound along 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb, 
Wheie every mole-hill is a bed of thyme, 

Then, panting, stop; yet scuieely can lefrain, — 
A bird, a leaf, will set them ofl’ again : 

Oi', if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scattering theuild-biiei I’oses into snow, 

Then little limbs increasing efforts try ; 

Like the torn flower, the fair assemblage fly. 

Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom I 
RuBhRi Bloomfield. 


FOLDING THE FLOCKS. 

SiiKPHKUDs all, and niaidt'iis fair, 
Fold your flocks up ; flu' the air 
’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his gi'eat coui'se hath iiin. 
See the dew-diops, how they kiss 
Every little flowei that is ; - 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a string of crystal Ireads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling 
And bright Hesperus down calling 


The dead night from underground ; 

At wdiose rising, mists unsound, 

Damps and vapors, fly apace, 

And hover o’er the smiling face 
Of these pastures ; where they come, 
Striking de.id both bud and bloom. 
Tlier(‘fori* from such danger lock 
Every one his loved floek ; 

And let your dogs he loose without. 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and ere day, 

Bear a lamb or kid away ; 

Or the crafty, thievish lox. 

Break upon your simple flocks. 

To secure youi'self fioin these, 

Be not too secure in case ; 

So shall you go(xl shepherds prove, 

And deserve your master’s love. 

Now, good night ! may sweetest slumbers 
And sott silence fall in numbers 
On your eyelids. So farewell : 

Thus I end my evening knell, 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


THE SONGSTERS. 

FROM “ 1 HE SEASONS : SPRING. ’ 

U p springs the lark. 

Shrill -voiced and loud, the messenger of morn. 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from thcii haunts 
Calls np the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep- tangled, tiee irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o’er the heads 
Of the coy (juiristei*s that lodge within. 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thnish 
And woodlark, o’er the kind-contending throng 
Sii|>erior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her mght excel their day. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bullfinch answei’s from the grove ; 
Nor are the linnets, o’er the flowering furze 
Poured out profusely, silent * joined to these, 
Iniiuinerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
OF new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, tlie daw, 

And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert ; while the stockdove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

’T is love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love ; 

That even to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. 
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DOMESTIC BIRDS. 

FROM '‘THB SEASONS I SPRING.” 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock, 

Whose breast with ardor flames, as on he walks, 
Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond 
The finely checkei'ed duck before her train 
Rows garrulous. The stately-sailing swan 
Gives out her snowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier-isle, 
Protective of his young. The turkey nigh, 
Loud-threatening, reddens; while the peacock 
spi'eads 

His every-coloreii glory to the sun. 

And swims in radiant majesty along. 

O’er the whole homely scene, the cooing dove 
Flies thick in amorous chase, and wanton rolls 
The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 

Jambs Thomson. 


BIRDS. 

PROM "THE PELICAN ISLAND." 

— Birds, the free tenants of land, air, and ocean. 
Their forms all symmetry, their motions grace ; 
In plumage, delicate and beautiful. 

Thick without buixlen, close as fishes’ scales. 

Or loose as full-blown poppies to the breeze ; 
With wings that might have had a soul within 
them. 

They bore their owners by such sweet enchant- 
ment, 

— Birds, small and great, of endless shapes and 

colors. 

Here flew and perched, there swam and dived at 
pleasure ; 

Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild 
And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 
Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning, 
Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 
Some sought their food among the finny shoals, 
Swift darting from the clouds, emerging soon 
With slender captives glittering in their beaks ; 
These in recesses of steep crags constructed 
Their eyries inaccessible, and trained 
Their hardy broods to forage in all weathers : 
Others, more gorgeously apparolled, dwelt 
Among the woods, on nature’s dainties feeding. 
Herbs, seeds, and roots ; or, ever on the wing, 
Pursuing insects through the boundless air : 

In hollow trees or thickets these concealed 
Their exquisitely woven nests ; wheie lay 
Their callow offspring, quiet as the down 


On their own breasts, till from her search the 
dam 

With laden bill returned, and shared the meal 
Among her clamorous suppliants, all agape ; 
Then, cowering o’er them with expanded wings, 
She felt how sweet it is to be a mother. 

Of these, a few, with meloily untaught. 

Turned all the air to music within hearing. 
Themselves unseen ; while bolder quiristera 
On loftiest branches stmined their clarion -pipes. 
And made the forest echo to their screams 
Discoixlant, — yet there was no disooixl there. 
But tempered harmony ; all tones combining. 

In the rich confluence of ten thousand tongues, 
To tell of joy and to inspire it. Who 
Could hear such concert, and not join in chorus f 

JAMLS Montgomery. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

FROM “OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING." 

Once, Paiimanok, 

When the snows had melted, and the Fifth- 
month grass was growing. 

Up this sea-shore, in some briers, 

Two guests from Alabama, — two together, 

And their nest, and four liglit-groen eggs, spotted 
with brown, 

And eveiy day the he-bird, to and fro, near at 
hand, 

And every day the she-bird, crouched on her 
nest, silent, with bright eyes. 

And every day I, a cunoua boy, never too close, 
never disturbing them, 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 

“ Shine • shine ! shine ! 

Pour down your warnitli, groat Sun ! 

While we bask — w’e two together. 

** Two together ! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north. 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Home, or livers and mountains from home. 
Singing all time, minding no time, 

If we two but keep together.” 

Till, of a sudden, 

Maybe killed, unknown to her mate, 

One foronoon the she-bird crouched not on the 
nest, 

Nor returned that afternoon, nor the next. 

Nor ever appeared again. 

And thenceforward, all summer, in the sound 
of the sea. 

And at night, under the full of the moon, in 
calmer weather, 
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Over the hoarse sui^ging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, 1 heard at intervals, the remaining one, 
the he-bird. 

The solitary guest from Alabama. 

“ Blow ! blow ! blow ! 

Blow up, sea-winds, along Paumanok’s shore ! 

1 wait and I wait, till you blow my mate to me.*’ 

Yes, when the stars glistened. 

All night long, on the prong of a moss-scalloped 
strike, 

Down, almost amid the slapping waves. 

Sat the lone singer, wonderful, causing tears. 

He called on his mate ; 

He poured forth the meanings which I, of all 
men, know. 

“ Soothe ’ soothe ’ soothe ! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind. 

And again another behind, embracing and lap- 
ping, eveiy one close, 

But iny love soothes not me, not me. 

“ Low hangs the moon — it rose late. 

0, it is lagging — 0, I think it is heavy with 
love, with love. 

0, madly the sea pushes, pushes ujwn the 
land. 

With love — with love 

“0 night ! do I not see my love fluttering out 
there among the breakers * 

What is that little black thing I see there in the 
white 

** Loud ' loud ! loud ! 

Loud I call to you, my love ! 

High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves ; 
Surely you must know who is here, is here • 

You must know who 1 am, my love ' 

“ Low-lianging moon ! I 

What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow ? i 
0, it is the shape, the shape of my mate ! ! 

0 moon, do not keep her from me any longer. 

Land ! land ! 0 land ' 

Whichever way I turn, 0, 1 think you could give 
me my mate back again, if you only would; 
For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever 
way I look. 

** 0 rising stars ! 

Perhaps the one T want so much will rise, will 
rise with some of you. 


“ 0 throat 1 0 trembling throat ! 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere ! 

Pierce the woods, the eaitb ; 

Somewhere listening to catch you, must be the 
one 1 want. 

“ Shake out, carols ' 

Solitary here — the night’s carols ! 

Carols of lonesome love ! Death's carols ! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon ! 
0, under that moon, where she ditiops almost 
down into the sea ' 

0 reckless, despairing carols ! 

“ But soft ! sink low ; 

Soft • let me just murmur ; 

And do you wait a moment, you husky-noised 
sea ; 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate re- 
sponding to me, 

So faint — I must be still, be still to listen ; 

But not altogether still, for then she might not 
come immediately to me. 

** Hither, my love ’ 

Here 1 am ’ Here ! 

With this just-sustained note I announce mysell 
to you ; 

This gentle call is for you, my love, for you 

“ Do not be decoyed elsewhere ’ 

That is the whistle of the wind — it is not my 
voice ; 

That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spmy ; 
Those are tlie shadow s of leaves. 

“0 darkness ’ 0 in vain ’ 

0, 1 am very sick and soiTow'fiil." 

Walt Whitman 


TO THE f’lK’KOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy mini seat. 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear. 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The 8chool-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the ])ea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lauds, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy Iwwer is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou luist no .sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year 1 

0, could I fly, I M fly with thee ! 

We M make, with joylul wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Coiiipatiions of the Spnng. 

JOHN LOGAN. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 

0 BLITHE new-eornei ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

0 cuckoo ’ shall 1 call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass. 

At once far ofl’ and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringe.st unto me a tale 
Of visionary horn's. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that cry 
Wliich made me look a thousand ways. 
In bush and tree and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till 1 do beget 
That golden time again. 


0 blessM bii'd ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 

That is fit home for thee ! 

William Woroswortii. 

--»■ — 

THE BELFRY PIGEON. 

On the cross-beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there. 

Out and in with the morning air ; 

I love to see him track the street. 

With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I often watch him os he springs. 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has passed, 

And the belfry edge is gained at last ; 

*T IS a bii'd I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
Thero ’s a human look in its swelling breast. 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 

And 1 often stop with the fear I feel, — 

He imns so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, — 
Chime of the hour, or funeml knell, — 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the mllnight 
moon. 

When the sexton cheerly rings for noon, 

When the clock stakes clear at moraing Ught, 
When the child is waked with “nine at night,” 
When the chimes jilay soft in the Sabbatn oir. 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer, — 
Whatever tale in the bell is heal’d, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or, rising half in his rounded ne.st, 

He takes tho time to smooth his breast. 

Then drops again, with filmM eyes. 

And sleeps ns the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird ! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee ! 

With wings to fly to wood and glen. 

Thy lot, like mine, w cast with men ; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street, 

But, unlike me, when day is o'er. 

Thou canst dismiss the world, and soari 
Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast. 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

I would that in such wings of gold 
1 could my weary heart upfold ; 

I would 1 could look down unmoved 
(Unloving as I am unloved), 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 
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And never sad with others’ sadness, 

And never glad with othera’ gladness, 

Listen, unstiri'ed, to knell or cliiine, 

And, Lapped in quiet, bide my time. 

Naihaniel Parker Willis. 


THE SKYLARK. 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest IS thy dwelling-place, — 

(), to abide in the desert with thee ' 

Wild is thy lay and loud 
Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ' 

Thy lay is m heaven, thy love is on earth. 
O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain gieen, 

O’er the i-ed streamer that heralds the day, 
Ovei the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainliow’s iim, 

Musical cherub, soai, singing, away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

IjOW in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ’ 
Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, — 

0, to abide in the desert with thee I 

James hogo. 


TO THE SKYLARK. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of hro ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the setting sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening. 

Thou dost float and run ; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a stai of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet 1 hcai thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose iiitcn.se lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly sec, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is baie. 

From one lonely <;loud 

The moon rams out her l>eams, and heaven is 
overflowed. 

What thou art w'e know not ; 

What is iiu'st like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showeis a rain of melody. 

Like a (loet liidden 
111 the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is WTOUght 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not ; 

Like a high-l)orn maiden 
In a [mlaee tower, 

Soothing her love- laden 
iSoul ill secret hour 

With music sweet as love, wdiich overflows her 
bower ; 

Like a glow-worm golden, 

In a dell of dew, 

Seatteiing unbehohleii 
Its aeri.il hue 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it 
from the view' , 

Like a ro.se cmhoweroil 
In its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweeJt these heavy- 
wiiigfed thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling glass, 

Rain-awakened flowera. 

All that ever was 

Joyous and fresh and clear thy music doth sur- 
pass. 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 

I have never heaixl 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphant chant. 

Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? What i£;!yjmnce 
of pain 

With thy clear, keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never come near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs ai-e those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


HARK, HARK! THE LARK. 

FROM " CYMBBLINE,” ACT II SC. 3. 

Hauk, hai'k ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

Ilis steeds to water at those siiriiigs 
On chalicod flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 

With eveiy thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise ; 

Arise, arise ! 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TO THE SKYLARK, 

Etuereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the eaith where cares al>ound ^ 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ^ 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ' 

To the last point of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring warbler I — that love-prompted 
strain, 

’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond, 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet mightst thou seem, proud pnvilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy ol glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost iwur u|K)n the world a Hood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, — 
True to the kindred ]K>int8 of Heaven and Home ! 

William wokdmwuk i h 


Yet if we could sconi 
Hate and pride and fear. 

If we w'ere things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet wei*e, thou scomer of the 
ground ' 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, os I am listening 
now. 

PERCY BYSbHB SHELLEY. 


ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, 
the dove, 

The linnet, and thrush say “I love, and 1 
love !” 

In the winter they’re silent, the wind is so 
strong ; 

What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud 
song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 
warm weather. 

And singing and loving — all come back to- 
gether. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 

“ I love n^y Love, and my Love loves me.” 

SAMUEL Taylor Coleridge 
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THE ENGLISH ROBIN. 

See yon robin on the spray ; 

Look ye how his tiny lomi 

Swells, as when his meiTy lay 
Gushes forth amid the storm. 

Though the snow is falling fast, 

Specking oVr his coat with white, — 

Though loud mat's the chilly blast, 

And the evening 's lost iu night, — 

Yet from out the darkness dreary 
Cometh still that cheerful note ; 

Praiseful aye, and never weary, 

Is that little warbling throat. 

Thank him for his lesson s sake, 

Thank God’s gentle minstrel tliem, 

Who, when stoims make others quake, 
Sings of days that blighter were. 

ilAKKisoN Weir 


THE BOBOLINK. 

Bobolink ! that iu the meadow, 

Or beneath the oichai*d’s shadow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle 
.loyous as my ehildien’s prattle. 
Welcome to the north again ’ 

Welcome to mine ear thy stmin, 
Welcome to mine eye the sight 
Of thy biift', thy black and white ! 
Brighter plumes may greet the sun 
By the banks of Amazon ; 

Sweeter tones may weave the spell 
Of enchanting Philomel ; 

But the tiopic bird would fail, 

And the English nightingale. 

If wo should comijare their wortli 
With thine endless, gushing mirth. 

When the ides of May are past, 

June and summer nearing fast, 

While from depths of blue above 
Comes the miglity breath of love, 
(Mling out each bud and dower 
With I'esistless, secret power, — 
Waking liope and fond desire, 
Kindling the erotic lire, — 

Filling youths’ and maidens’ dreams 
With mystenous, pleasing themes ; 
Then, amid the sunlight clear, 
Floating in the fragrant air. 

Thou dost fill each heart with pleasure 
By thy glad ecstatic measure. 


A single note, so sweet and low, 

Like a full heart’s overflow. 

Forms the prelude ; but the strain 
Gives us uo such tone again ; 

For the wild and saucy soug 
Leaps and skips the notes among, 

With such rpiick and sportive play, 

Ne’er was madder, merrier lay. 

Gayest .songster of the spiiug ’ 

Tliy melodies before me biing 
Visions of some dream -built land. 

Where, by constant zephyis fanned, 

I might walk the livelong day. 
Embosomed in perpetual May. 

Nor care nor fear thy bosom knows ; 

For thee a tenqiest never blows ; 

But when our northern summer’s o’er. 

By Delaware’s or Schuylkill’s shore 
The wild rice lifts its airy head, 

And royal feasts for thee are spread. 

And when the winter threatens there, 

Thy tireless wings yet own no fear, 

But bear thee to more .southern roa.sts, 

Far beyoml the leaeh of frosts. 

Bobolink ’ still may thy gladness 
Take from me all taints of sadness ; 

Fill my soul wdth trust unshaken 
In that Being who has taken 
Cam for every living thing, 

summer, wnntci, fall, and .spring. 

Thomas Hill. 


THE O’LINCOLN FAMILY. 

A FLOCK of merry singing-birds were sporting in 
the grove : 

Some were warbling cheerily, and some were 
making love ; 

There were Bobolincoii, Wjidolincon, Wiiitei- 
seeble, Conquedle, — 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or 
fiddle, — 

Crying, “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, 
Bobolincon, 

Down among the tiekletops, hiding in the but- 
tercups ! 

I know the saucy chap, 1 see his shining cap 

Bobbing in the clover there, — see, see, see ’ ” 

Up flies Bolxilincon, perching on an apple-tree, 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his 
raillery ; 

Soon he .spies the rogue afloat, curvetting in the 
air, 

And merrily he turns about, and warns him to 
beware! 
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<< 'T is you that would a- wooing go, down among 
the rushes 0 ! 

But wait a week, till flowers arc cheery, — wait 
a week, and, ere you maiTy, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tarry ! 

Wadoiink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 
wait ! ” 

Every one ’s a funny fellow ; every one 's a little 
mellow ; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and 
in the hollow ! 

Merrily, memly, there they hie ; now they rise 
and now they fly ; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down 
in the middle, and wheel about, — 

With a “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon ' listen to 
me, Bobolincon ! — 

Happy 's the wooing that 's siwedily doing, that ’s 
speedily doing, 

That ’s meiTy and over with the bloom of the 
clover ’ 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow^, 
follow me ! 

Wilson Flagg 

THE TELLTALE. 

Once, on a golden afternoon. 

With radiant faces and hearts in tune. 

Two fond lord's in dreaming mood 
Threaded a rural solitude. 

Wholly happy, they only knew 
That the earth was bright and the sky was blue, 
That light and beauty and joy and song 
Charmed the way as they passed along : 

The air was fragrant with woodland scents ; 

The scpiiri'e! frisked on the roadside fence ; 

And hovering near them, “Chee, chee, 
chink 'I ” 

Queried the curious bobolink. 

Pausing and peeling with sidelong head. 

As saucily questioning all they said ; 

While the ox-eye danced on its slender 
stem, 

And all glad nature rejoiced with them. 
Over the odorous fields were strown 
Wilting windrows of grass new-mown, 

And rosy billows of clover bloom 
Surged in the sunshine and breathed per- 
fume. 

Swinging low on a slender limb, 

The sparrow warbled his wedding hymn. 

And, balancing on a blackberry-brier, 

The bobolink sung with his heart on fire,— 
“ Chink ? If you wish to kiss her, do ! 

Do it, do it ! You coward, you ! 

Kiss her ! Kiss, kiss her ! Who will see ? 

Only we three 1 we three I we three i ” 


Under garlands of drooping vines. 

Through dim vistas of sweet-bmithed pines, 
Past wide meadow-fields, lately mowed, 
Wandered the indolent country road. 

The lovers followed it, listening still, 

And, loitering slowly, os lovers will, 

Entered a low-roofed bridge that lay, 

Dusky and cool, in their pleasant way. 
Under its arcli a smooth, brown stream 
Silently glided, with glint and gleam, 

Shaded by graceful elms that spread 
Their verdurous canopy overhead, — 

The stream so narrow, the boughs so wide. 

They met and mingled across the tide. 

Alders loved it, and seemed to keep 
Patient watch as it lay asleep, 

Mirroring clearly the trees and sky 
And the flitting form of the dragon-fly, 

Save where the swift-winged swallow played 
In and out m the sun and shade, 

And darting and circling in merry chase, 
Dipped, and dimpled its clear dark face. 

Fluttering lightly from brink to brink 
Followed the garrulous bobolink, 

Rallying loudly, with mirthful din. 

The pair who lingered unseen vsithm. 

And when from the fiiendly bridge at last 
Into the load lieyond they passed, 

Again beside them the tempter went, 
Keeping the threail of his argument ; — 

“ Kiss her ! kiss her ! chink -a-chee-chee ! 

I ’ll not mention it ’ Don’t mind me ! 

I’ll be sentinel — 1 can see 

All around fioin this tall birch-tree ! ” 

But ah ’ they noted — nor deemed it strange — 
In his rollicking chorus a trilling change : 

** Do it ! do it ’ ” with might and main 
Warbled the telltale — “ Do it again I"' 

ANONYMOUS. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

Meriuly swinging on biier and weed, 

Near to the nest ol lus little dame, 

Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert o( Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o'-liiik, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spiiik ; 

Snug and safe is that nest of oura, 

Hidden among the summer flowers. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shouldera and w’hite his crest, 
Hear him call in hU merry note : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
gpi&k, spauk, ipiuk ; 
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Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 

Sure there was never a bii*d so tine. 

Chce, cliee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home u patient life. 

Broods ill the gmss while her husband sings- 
Bob-o'-liiik, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she, 

One weak chirp is her only note, 

Bmggait and i)rince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat • 
Bob-o’-Iink, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, a})ank, spink ; 

Never was I afraid of man ; 

Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white egg.s on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with ])urplc, a pretty sight • 

There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing W'lth all his might : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Nice good wife, that never goes out. 

Keeping house while 1 fiolic about. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open foi food ; 

Eobeit of Lincoln bestii-s him well, 

(lathering seed for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

This new life is likely to be 
Haiti for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln at lengtli is made 
Sober wdth work, and .silent with cere ; 

Olf is his holiday garment laid, 

Half forgotten that nieriy air, 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Whera our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chce, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and fiolic no more he knows ; 

Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone ; 

Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 


Bob-o’-link, hob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, sxiink ; 

When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come bock again. 

Chee, chce, chee. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


THE HEATH-COCK. 

Good mon*ow to thy sable beak 
And glossy plumage dark and sleek, 

Thy crimson moon and azuie eye, 

Cock of the heath, so wildly shy : 

I see thee slyly cow'ering through 
That wiry web of silvery dew. 

That twinkles in the moiiiing air, 

Like casements of my lady fair. 

A maid there is in yonder tower, 

Who, peeping from her caily bower, 

Half sliows, like thee, her .simple wile, 

Her braideil hair and morning smile. 

The rarest things, with wayw-ard will, 
Beneath the covert hide them still ; 

The rarest things to break of day 
Look shortly forth, and .shiink away. 

A fleeting moment of delight 
I sunned me in her cheering sight; 

As shoi t, I ween, the time will be 
That 1 shall parley hold with thee. 
Through Snow-don’s mist red beams the day, 
The climbing herd-boy eliants his lay, 

The gnat-flies dance their vSiinuy ring, - 
Thou all aheady on the wing. 

JUANNA lUllLlL 


PERSEVERANCE. 

A .SWALLOW in the .spiing 
Came to our granaiy, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 

Day after day she toiled 

With patient ait, but eie her work was crowned, 
Some sail mishaji the tiny fabi-ic sjioiled, 

And da.shetl it to the ground. 

She found the ruin w rought. 

But, not cast down, forth from the jdace she flew, 
And witli her mate frosh earth and glasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 

But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid w'astc 
And wrought the ruin o’er 
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But still her heart she kept, 

And toiled again, — and last night, bearing calls, 
1 looked, — and lo ! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 

What truth is here, 0 man ! 

Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 

Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 
Have faith, and struggle on ! 

R. S. S. Andros. 


THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 

{Addretied to two swallows that flew into the Chauncy Place 
I'burch during divine service.] 

Gay, guiltless pair. 

What seek ye fiom the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer ; 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

Why perch ye here. 

Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spiiits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 

Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep. 

Penance is not for you. 

Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you *t is given 

To wake sweet Nature’s untauglit lays ; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands. 

And join the choirs that sing 
In you blue dome not reai-ed with hands. 

Or, if ye stay. 

To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way, 

And let mo try your envied power. 

Above the crowd 

On upward wings could 1 but fly, 

I ’d bathe in yon bright cloud. 

And seek the stai’s that gem the sky. 

T were heaven indeed ' 

Through flelds of trackless light to soar. 

On Nature’s charms to feed. 

And Nature’s own great God adore. 

Charles Sprague. 


THE SWALLOW. 

The gorse is yellow on the heatli, 

The banks with speedwell flowers are gay, 
The oaks are budding ; and beneath, 

The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath. 
The silver wreath of May. 

The welcome guest of settled spring. 

The swallow too is come at last ; 

Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 

I saw her dash with rapid wing, 

And hailed her as she jmssed. 

Come, summer visitant, attach 
To iny leed-ioof thy nest of clay. 

And let my ear thy music catch. 

Low twittering undeineath the thatch. 

At the gray dawn of day. 

As fables tell, an Indian sage. 

The Hindustani woods among. 

Could in his desert hermitage, 

As if ’t were marked in written page, 
Translate the wild bird’s song. 

I wish I did liis power possess. 

That I might leaiii, fleet bird, from tliee, 
What our vain systems only guess. 

And know from what wild wildeiness 
Thou earnest o’er the sea. 

CHAKLOnr SMITH 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOW 

And is the swallow gone ? 

Who beheld it I 
Which w'ay 8aile<l it ? 

Farewell bade it none ? 

No moital saw it go ; — 

But who doth liear 
Its summer elieer 
As it flitteth to and fio ? 

So the freed spirit flies ’ 

From its surrounding clay 
It steals away 

Like the swallow from the skies. 

Whither ? wherefore doth it go ? 

’T is all unknown ; 

We feel alone 
That a void is left below. 

William Howitt 
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TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet bird ! that sing*st away the early hours 
Of winters past or coming, void of care ; 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling 
flowers : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 
Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can he so sick which by thy songs 
(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget eaith’stunnoils, spites, and wrongs. 
And lift a reverent eye and thought to heaven ? 
Sweet, artless songster ! thou niy mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, — yes, and to angels' lays. | 
William Drummond. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The rose looks out in the valley, 

And thither will 1 go I 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

The virgin is on the river-side, 

Culling the lemons pale : 

Thither, — yes ’ thither will I go. 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

The fairest fruit her hand hath culled, 

'T is for her lover all 

Thither, — yes * thither will I go. 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

In her hat of straw, for her gentle swain, 

She has placed the lemons pale : 

Thither, — yes ! thither wnll 1 go, 

To the rosy vale, whei-e the nightingale 
Sings his song of w'oe. 

From the l*ortuguc. : of GlL VlCENTE. 

Translation of JOHN BoWRINO. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Prize thou the nightingale, 

Who soothes thee with his tale, 

And wakes the woods around ; 

A singing feather he, — a winged and wandering 
hOund ; 

Whose tender carolling 
Sets all ears listening 
Unto that living lyre. 

Whence flow the airy notes his ecstasies inspire ; 


Whose shrill, capricious song 
Breathes like a flute along. 

With many a careless tone, — 

Music of thousand tongues, formed by one tongue 
alone. 

0 charming creature rare ! 

Can aught with thee com[Mire ? 

Thou ait all song, — thy breast 
Thrills for one month o’ the year, — is tranquil 
all the rest. 

Thee wondrous we may call, — 

Most wondrous this of all, 

That such a tiny throat 

Should wake so loud a sound, and pour so loud 
a note 

From the Dutch of Maria Tessblschadf Visscher 
T ranslation of John Bowrinc 

# 

PHILOMELA. 

Hark ! ah, the nightingale ! 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark ♦ from that moonlit cedar what a burst ’ 
What triumph * hark, — what pain ! 

0 wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, — after many years, in distant lands, — 
Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 
That wild, iinquenched, deep-sunken, Old-World 
jiain, — 

Say, will it never heal ? 

And can this fragrant lawn, 

With its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew. 

To thy racked heart and brain 
Aflbrd no balm ? 

Dost thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonlight on this English 
grass. 

The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild ? 

Dost thou again jieruse, 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes. 

The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame ? 

Dost thou once more essay 
Thy flight ; and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive ! the feathery change 
Once more ; and once more make resound, 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Dnulis, and the high Cephisian vale ? 
Listen, Eugenia, — 

How thick the bursts come crowding through 
the leaves ! 

Again — thou hoaiest ! 

Eternal jiassion ! 

Eternal pain t 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
Everything did liaiiish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, [loor bird, as all forlorn. 

Leaned her breast up-till a thorn ; 

And there sung the dolefurst ditty 
That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie ! now would she cry ; 

Tern, teru, by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought I) thou mourii’st in vain ; 
None takes pity on thy pain ; 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless beai*s, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapped in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing ! 

WhiKt as fickle Fortune smiled. 

Thou and I were both beguiled. 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But, if stores of crowns l>e scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

And, with such-like flatteiing, 

“ Pity but he weie a king.” 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

But if Fortune once do frown. 

Then farewell his gi-eat leiiown : 

They that fawned on him before, 

Use his comiiany no more. 

He that is thy friend indeeil, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he uill weep, 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 

Thus, of every grief in heaii:, 

He with thee doth bear a i^rt. 

These are certain signs to know 
Faithful fneud fimii fiattering foe. 

RICHARD BARNFIELD. 


THE PELICAN. 

PROM “THE PELICAN ISLAND ^ 

At early dawn I marked them in the sky. 
Catching tlie morning colors on their ]dumes ; — 
Not in volujituous pastime I’evelHng there. 
Among the rosy clouds, while orient lieaven 
FlamtMl like the opening gates of Panidise, 
Whence issued Ibrtli tlie angel of the sun, 

And gladdened natuie with i*(*tuniing day : 

— Eager foi looil, their searching eyes they fixed 
On ocean’s unrolled volume, from a lieight 
That brought immensity within their scope ; 

Yet with such power of vision looked they down, 
As though they watched the shell-fish slowly 
gliding 

O'er sunken rocks, or climbing trees of coral. 

On indelatigable wing iiplield. 

Breath, ]mlse, existence, seemed suspended in 
them : 

They were as pictures painted on the sky ; 

Till suddenly, aslant, away they shot, 

Like meteors clianged from stars to gleams of 
lightning, 

And struck iijam the deep, where, in wild play, 

I Their quariy floundered, iinsiispe(‘ting harm ; 

I With terrible voracity, they plunged 
Their heads among the atfriglited shoals, and beat 
A teni}x*st on the surges with their wings, 

Till flashing clouds of foam and spitiy concealed 
them. 

Nimbly they seized and secreted their prey, 

I Alive and ^\riggling in the elastic net, 

Which Nature hung beneath theii giasping beaks, 
Till, swollen with captures, the uniMeldy burden 
Clogged their slow flight, as lieavily to land 
These mighty liuntei-s of the deep leturned. 
There on the craggi*d cliff'^ they perched at ease. 
Gorging their hapless victims one hy one ; 

Then, full and weary, side hy side they slept, 

Till evening i-oused them to the chase again. 

Ivove found that lonely couple on their isle, 
And soon surrounded them with blitlie eompan- 
ions. 

The noble birds, ^\ith skill si^ontaneous, framed 
A nest of leeds among the giant-grass, 

That waved in lights and shudous o’er the soil. 
There, in sweet thraldom, yet unweening why, 
Tlie ]»utient dam, who ne’ci till now had known 
Panmtal instinct, blooded o'er her eggs, 

Long ere she found the curious secret out, 

That life was hatching in their brittle shells. 
Then, fiom a w'lld lapacious bird of prey, 

Tamed hy the kindly process, she lieeame 
That gentlest of all living things, — a mother ; 
Gentlest while yearning o'er her naked young, 
Fiercest when stirred by anger to defend them. 
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Hei mate liimself the softening power confessed. 
Forgot his sloth, restrained his fippetite. 

And ranged the sky and fished tho stieam for her. 
Or, when o’erwearied Nature forced lier off 
To shake her torpid feathers in the biee/e, 

And Ixithe her l>osom in the cooling flood, 

He took her place, and felt through every nerve. 
While the plump nestlings throbbed against his 
h(*art, 

The tenderness that makes the vulture mild ; 
Yea, half unwillingly his post resigned, 

When, liomesick with the absence of an hour. 
She hurned back, and drove him fiom her seat 
With pecking bill and cry of fond (listless, 
Answered by him wdth murmui’s of delight. 
Whose gutturals harsh to her w’ere love’s owm 
music. 

Then, settling dow'ii, like foam upon the w’ave. 
White, flickering, elleiTcscenf, soon subsiding, 
Hei ruffled ]nnions smoothly she composed ; 
And, while lieiieath the (‘omfort of her wings, 
Hei (MOW (led piogeny ipiite filled the nest, 

The halcvoii sleeps not sounder, when the wind 
Is br(*athless, and the sea without a curl, 

-- Noi dreams the halcyon of seiencr days, 

()i nights more beautiful with silent .stars. 

Than in that houi, the mother jielicun, 

When the w'arin tumults ol affection sunk 
Into (’aim sleep, and dreams of wdiat they w’ere, — 
Dreams moie delicious than reality. 

He sentinel beside her stood, and watched 
With jealous eye the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank sea-mews wheeling round tlfc cliffs. 
Woe to the reptile then that ventured nigh ! 

The snaj) of his tremendous bill was like 
Death’s s(M’thc, dow'ii-cutliiig eveiy thing it 
struck. 

The heedlesF lizard, in his gambols, peeped 
Upon the guarded nest, from out ihe flowt^rs, 

But paid the instant forfeit of his life ; 

Nor could the serpent’s subtlety elude 
Capture, when gliding by, noi in defence 
Might his malignant fangs and venom save him. 

Erelong the thiiving brood outgrew their 
cradle. 

Ran through the grass, and dabbled in the jiools ; 
No sooner denizens of eaith than made 
Free both of air and watei ; day by day, 

New lessons, exercises, and amusements 
Employed the old to teach, the young to learn. 
Now floating on the blue lagoon behold thiMii ; 
The sire and dam in swan-like l>eauty steeling, 
Their cygnets following threugh the loamy wake, 
Picking the leaves of plants, [lursuiiig insects. 

Or catching at the bubbles as they broke : 

Till on some minor fry, in reedy shallow s, 

With flapping pinions and uuspanng beaks. 


The well-taught scholars plied their doable art. 
To fish in troubled waters, and secure 
The jietty captives in their maiden pouches ; 
Then hurried with their banquet to the shore, 
With feet, wings, breast, half swimming and 
half flying. 

But when their pens grew strong to fight the 
stonn, 

And buffet with the breakers on the reef, 

The parents put them to severer ])roof • 

On beetling rocks the little ones were marshalled; 
There, by endearments, stn}H*s, example, urged ^ 
To try the void convexity of heiiven, 

And plough the ocean’s horizontal field. 
Timoious at first they fluttered round the verge, 
Balanced and furled their hesitating wings, 

Then put them forth again with steadier aim ; 
Now, gaming courage as they felt the wind 
Dilate their feathers, fill their airy frames 
With buoyancy that bore them from their feet. 
They yielded all their burden to the breeze. 

And sailedand soared where’er their guardian sled; 
Ascending, hoveling, wheeling, or alighting, 
They searched the deep in quest of nobler game 
Than yet their inexperience had encountered , 
With these they battled in that element. 

Where wings or fins were equally at home, 

Till, conquerors in many a dcsiierate strife, 

TJiey dragged their spoils to land, and gorged at 
leisure. 

James Montgomery. 


TO A WATERFOWL. 

Whitiieu, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with tho last steps of 
day. 

Far, through their ro.sy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way i 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant fliglit to do thee wrong, 
As, daikly iiaiiitcd on the ciimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along 

Seek st thou the i>lashy brink 
Of weedy lake, oi maigc of river i\ide. 

Or where the rocking billmvs rise aud sink 
On the chafed ocean -side 

There is a Power whoso care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
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And soon that toil shall end ; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er tliy sheltei^ed nest. 

Thou *i-t gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy fonn ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 
And shall not soon dejwrt : 

He vrho, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that 1 must tread alone, 

Will lead ray steps aright. 

William Cullen Bryant 


TO A BIRD 

THAI HAUNTED THE WATERS OF LAAKEN IN THE WINTER 

0 MELANCHOLY bird, a winter’s day 
Thou standest by the margin of the pool, 

And, taught by God, dost thy whole being 
school 

To patience, which all evil can allay. 

God has appointed thee the fish thy piey, 

And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 

And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 

There need not schools nor the piofcssoi’s chair, 
Though those be good, true wisdom to impart : 

He w’ho has not enough for these to siiaie, 

Of time 01 gold, may yet amend his heart, 

And teach his soul by brooks and rivers fair, — 
Nature is always wis in every part. 

Edward Hovel, Lord Thurlow. 


THE SANDPIPER. 

Across the narrow beach wc flit, 

One little sandpiper and I ; 

And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 

The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

Tlie wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 

As up and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sandpiper and 1. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky : 

Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white light-houses high. 

Almost as far as eye can reach 
1 see the close-reefed vessels fly. 

As fast we flit along the beach, — 

Olio little sandpi^ier and 1. 


1 watch him as he skims along. 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 

He starts not at ray fitful song, 

Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 

He has no thought of any wrong, 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 

Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 

Coiniade, where wilt thou bo to-niglit 
When the loosed stonn breaks funoUwly ? 
My driftwood-fire will burn so bright 1 
I To w hat warm shelter canst thou fly * 

I do not fear for thee, tliough wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky : 

For are we not God’s children both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 

Celia Thaxter. 

— 

THE LITTLE BEAUH BIRD. 

Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 

Why takest thou its melancholy voice 
Why with that boding cry 
O’er lli(‘ waves dost thou fly ? 

0, rather, hiid, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 

Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale. 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 

Thy cry is weak and scared, 

As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us. Thy wail — 

What does it bring to me ^ 

Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’ st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in stmnge accord 
With motion and with roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 

One spirit did ye urge — 

The Mysteiy— the Word. 

Of thousands thou both sepulchre and pall, 

Old ocean, art ! A requiem o’er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 

A tale of mourning tells, — 

Tells of man’s woe and fall, 

His sinless glory fled. 

Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Whero the com])laining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit nevermore. 

Come, quit with me the slioro, 

For gladness and the light, 

Where birds of summer sing. 

Richard Hfnry Dana 
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THE STORMY PETREL 

A TiiouBAND miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the stormy sea, — 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scattei’ed abroad like weeds ; 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 
Tlie mighty cables and iron chains, 

I’he hull, which all earthly strengtli disdains, — 
Tliey strain and they crack ; and lieaits like atone 
Tlieir natural, hard, proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! — up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 
The stormy petrel finds a home, — 

A home, if sucli a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seekelh her rocky lair 

To wann her young, and to teach them to spring 

At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing ! 

ON*r the deep ! — o’er the deej^ ! 

Whore the whale and the shark and the sword- 
fish hleeji, — 

Outflying the blast and the driving ram. 

The petrel telleth her tale — in vain ; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the stonn unheard ! 
Ah ! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he ne’er falters, ~ so, i>etrel, spring 
Once more o’er the waves on tliy stonny wing ! 

Bryan W Procter {Sarry 


LINES TO THE STORMY PETREL 

The lark sings for joy in her own loved land. 
In the furrowed field, by the breezes fanned ; 
And so revel we 
In the fui rowed sea, 

As joyous and glad as the lark cun be. 

On the jdacid broast of the inland lake 
The wild duck delights lier t)a.stime to take ; 
But the petrel braves 
The wild ocean waves. 

His whig in the foaming billow' he laves. 

The halcyon loves in the noontide beam 
To follow his sport on the tranquil stream ; 
He fishes at ease 
In the summer breeze. 

Rut we go angling in stormiest seas. 


No song-note have we but a piping cry, 

That blends with the storm when the wind is high. 
When the land-birds wail 
We sport in the gale, 

And merrily over the ocean we sail. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE EAtiLE 

A rRAOMbM. 

Hk clasps the crag with hookid hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lauds. 

Kinged with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


I THE OWL 

In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower, 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 

Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour, 

But at dusk he ’s abroad and well ! 

Not a biid of the forest e’er mates with him ; 

All mock him outright by day ; 

But at night, when the woods grow still and dim. 
The boldest will shrink away ! 

0, when the night falh^ and roosts the fowl^ 
Then, then, is the reign of the honUd owl / 

And the owl hath a bride, who is fond and bold. 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom ; 

And, with eyes like the shine of the moonstone 
cold, 

She awaiteth her ghastly gi'oom , 

Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings. 
As she waits in her tree so still ; 

But when her heart heareth his flapping wings. 
She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 

0, when the moon shines, and dogs do howl^ 
Then, then, is the jog of the horntd owl ! 

Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight ! 

The owl hath his sliare of good ; 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 

Ho is lord in the dark greenwood ! 

Nor lonely the biid, nor his ghastly mate. 

They are each unto each a pride ; 

Thrice fonder, perhatw, since a strange, daik fate 
Hath rent them from all beside ! 

Soy when' the night fallsj and dogs do howl. 
Sing, ho I for the reign of the honiM owl / 
We know not afu^ay 
Who are kings hy day, 

But the king of the night is the hold brown owl! 
Bryan w. proctfr {/tflrrv Cttwva//] 
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TO THE HUMBLEBEE. 

Burly, dozing huniblebee ! 

Where thou art is clime for me ; 

Let them sail for Porto Riciue, 

Far-otf heats through seas to seek, 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 

Zig/ag steerer, desert c.heerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines ; 

Keep me nearer, me thy heai’er. 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ’ 

Sailor of the atmohphcre ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 

Epicurean of June ’ 

Wait, 1 pnthee, till I come 
Within earsliot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom. 

When the south-wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvei'S the horizon wall ; 

And, \^Uh soltness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 
With the (jolor of romance ; 

And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets, — 

Thou in sunny solitudes. 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s p(>tted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowera ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound. 

In Indian wildernesses found , 

Of Syrian ^leace, immortal leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bii’dlikc pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect nevei- seen ; 

But violets, and bilberry bells. 

Maple sap, and daifodels, 

Giuss with green flag half-mast high, 
Succoiy to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 

Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catch fly, adder’s- tongue, 

And brier-i'oaes, dwelt among : 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture os he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 


Seeing only what is fair. 

Sipping only what is sweet. 

Thou dost mock at fate and cure, 

Leave the chaff and take the wli(‘at 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and lantl so far and fast, - 
Thou already slumlxirest deep ; 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which tortuiv us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous 

Ralph Waldo Lmlrson 


A SOLILOQUY 

OCCASIONED nv Illh CiMKPING OF A GRASSHOPPr K. 

Hai*i*y insect ’ evei blest 
With a moie than moital ivst, 

Rosy dews the leaves among. 

Humble jo\ s, and gentle song ! 
Wretched poet’ cvei curst 
With a life of lives the worst, 

Sad ilespondence, restless fears, 

Endless jcalonsi(‘s and tears 
In the hiirnnig summer thou 
Warblest on the veidant bough, 
Meditating cheerful play, 

Mindless of the piercing ray ; 

Scorched in Cupid’s feivors, I 
Ever weep and evci die. 

Proud to gratify thy will, 

Ready Nature waits thee still ; 

Balmy wines to thee she pouis. 
Weeping through the dewy flowers, 
Rich as those by Hebe given 
To the thirsty sons of heaven 
Yet, alas, we both agree. 

Miserable tbou like me ' 

Each, alike, in youth rehearses 
Gentle strains and tender verses ; 

Ever wandering tar from home, 
Mindless of the days to come 
(Such as aged Winter brings 
Trembling on his icy wings), 

Both alike at last we die ; 

Thou art staiwed, and so am I ’ 

Walter Harte 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy insect ! what can be 
111 happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with noiirishinent divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill ; 

Tis filled wherever thou dost ti*earl, 
Nature’s self's thy Ganymedi*. 
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Thou dost drluk and dance and sing, 

Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All the summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough, 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy. 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The she[)herd gladly heareth thee, 

More liarmoaioiis tliaii he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of tlie iipenod year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoibus is himself tliy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou 
Dost neither ago nor winter know ; 

Put when thou ’st drunk and ilanced and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous and wise witlial. 

Epicurean animal 

Sated with thy summer feast. 

Thou retir’bt to endless rest. 

From ilie Greek of Anacreon, Trans- 
lation of ABRAHAM COW LEY. 

_4 

THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 

The poetiy of earth is nevei deail ; 

When all the buds are faint with the hot sun 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mowu mead. 
That IS the grasshoppciN, — be takes the lea^i * 
In summer luxury, —he has never done 
With his delights ; foi, when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The ])oetry of eaith is ceasing never. 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 

The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost. 

The gi'asshoppcr’s among sonic grassy hills. 

John Keats. 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny gi*as8. 
Catching your heart up at the feci of Juno, — 
Sole voice that ’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeiier, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon. 
Loving the fire, and with your triiksoine tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass 1 


0 sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine ; both, though imall, 
are strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to 
earth 

To sing in tlioughtful ears this natuiul song, — - 
In doors and out, summer and winter, iniith. 

Leigh Hum 

THE CRICKET. 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe’er be thine abode 
Always harbinger of good. 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 

In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as 1 can give. 

Thus tliy praise shall be expressed, 
Inotfensive, welcome guest ! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 

With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 

Frisking thus before the lire, 

Thou hast all thy heart’s desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Fonned as if akin to thee, 

Thou sui-passest, hajipier far, 

Happiest grasshopjiers that are ; 

Theirs is but a summer’s song, — 

Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired and sliiiil and clear, 

Melody throughout the year. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thj^ plaj' 

Sing then — and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. 

Wretched man, whoso years are spent 
In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he Ik*, 

Half a span, compared witli thee. 

William Cowper 


TO AN INSECT. 

I LOVE to hear thine earnest voice. 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 

Thou pretty Katydid ’ 

Thou niindest me of gentlefolks, - - 
Old gentlefolks are they, — 

Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In su('h a solemn way. 
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Thou art a female, Katydid ! 

1 know it by the trill 
That quivers thi'ough thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. 

1 think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree, — 

A knot of spinster Katydids, — 

Do Katydids drink tea ? 

0, tell me where did Katy live, 

And what did Katy du 'f 
And was she very fair and young, 

And yet so wicked too ? 

Did Katy love a naughty man, 

Or kiss more cheeks than one ^ 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 

Oliver w^noell Holmes. 


TO A LOUSE, 

ON SEEING ONE ON A LADY’S BONNET AT CHURCH 

Ha ! whare ye gaiin, ye crawlin’ ferlie ? 

Your impudence protects you sairly ; 

I canna say but ye strant rarely 
Owre gauze an’ lace ; 

Though, faith ! 1 fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 

Ye ugly, creepin’, hlastit wonner, 

Detested, shunned by saunt an’ sinner, 

How dare you set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a lady ? 

Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 
On some iioor body. 

Switb, in some beggar’s haffet squattle ; 

There ye may creep and sprawl and sprattle 

Wi’ ither kindred, jumping cattle. 

In shoals and nations : 

Whare horn nor bane ne’er daur unsettle 
Your thick plantations. 

Now hand you there, ye ’re out o’ sight, 

Below the (att'rels, snug an’ tight ; 

Na, faith ye yet • ye ’ll no be right 
Till ye ’ve got on it. 

The very tapinost tow’ring height 
0’ Miss’s bonnet. 

My sooth ; right bauld ye set your nose out, 

As plump and gray as ony grozet ; 

0 for some rank, mercurial rozet, 

Or fell, red smeddum ! 

I ’d gie you sic a hearty dose o’t. 

Wad dress your droddum ! 


I wad na been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife's flauneu toy ; 

Or aiblins some bit duddie boy. 

On ’s wyliecoat ; 

But Miss’s fine Lunardi, fie ! 

How daur ye do ’t f 

0 Jenny, dinna toss your head. 

An’ set your beauties a’ abread ! 

Ye little ken what cureM speed 
The blastio ’s inakin* ! 

Thae winks and finger-ends, I di-ead, 

Are notice takiii’ ! 

0 wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oureeTs as ithere see us ! 

It wad frae monio a blunder free us. 

And foolish notion : 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’c us. 
And ev’n devotion ’ 

ROBI'Rr BURNS. 


REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 

Ye little snails, 

With slippery tails, 

Who noiselessly travel 
Along this gravel, 

By a silvery path of slime unsightly, 

I loam that you visit my pea-rows nightly. 
Felonious your vihit, I guess • 

And 1 give you this warning, 

That, every morning, 

I ’ll strictly examine the |iods ; 

And if one 1 hit on, 

With slaver or spit on, 

Your next meal will be with the gods. 

I own you’re a veiy ancient race, 

And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 

You have tenanted many a royal dome, 

And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 

The source of the Nile ! — 0, you have been there ! 

In the ark was your floodless bed ; 

On the moonless night of Marathon 
You crawled o’er the mighty dead ; 

But still, though I reverence your ancestries, 
I don’t see why you should nibble my peas. 

The meadows arc yours, — the licdgerow and 
brook, 

You may Iwthe in their dews at morn ; 

By thQ aged sea you may sound your sAellHf 
On the mount^ns erect your 
The fruits and the flowere are your rightful dowers, 
Then why — in the name of wonder — 

Should my six pea-rows be the only cause 
To excite your midnight plunder ? 
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1 have never disturbed your slender shells ; 

You have hung round my aged walk ; 

And ouch might have sat» till he died in his fat, 
Heneath his own cabbage-stalk : 

I Jut now you must fly from the soil of your aii-es ; 

Tlien put on your liveliest cmwl, 

And think of your pooi little snails at home, 
Now orphans or eniigmnts all. 

Utensils domestic and civil and social 
1 give you an evening to pack up ; 

Ihit if the moon of this night does not rise on 
your flight, 

To-morrow I *11 hung eai'h man Jack up. 
You’ll think of my \m.s and your tliievish 
tricks, 

With tears of slime, when crossing the Styx, 

ANONyWOUb. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

Thk frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

(’arrics his house witli him where’er he goes ; 
Peeps out, •— and if there comes a shower of 
rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, — ’t is well, — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He *8 his own landlord, his own tenant ; stay 
Long as he will, ho dreads no Quarter Day. 
Himself ho boards and lodges ; both invites 
And feasts himself ; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole lichos. Wheresoe’er ho roam, — 
Knock when you will, — he ’s suro to be at 
home. 

CHARLES Lamb. 


TO A MOSQUITO. 

Fair insect, that, with thread-like legs spread 
out, 

And blood-extracting bill, and filmy wing, 

Dost muimur, as thou slowly sail’st about, 

In pitiless earo, full many a plaintive tiling, 

And tell’bt how little our laige veins should 
bleed, 

Would wo but yield them freely in thy need ; 

1 call thee stronger, for the town, I ween. 

Has not tlie honor of so proud a birth ; 

Thou com’st from Jersey meadows, broad and 
green. 

The offspring of the gods, though bom on earth. 


At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway, — 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks 
kissed 

By wanton airo, and eyes whose killing lay 
Shone through the snowy veils like stai.s 
through mist ! 

And, fresh as morn, on many a cheek and chin- 

Bloomed the bright blood through the transpar- 
ent skin. 

0, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! — 
What, do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 

Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty's light, 

As if it brought the memory of pain : 

Thou art a way wal’d being, —- well, come near. 

And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 

What say’st thou, slanderer ** Rouge makes 
thee sick. 

And China bloom at best is sorry food ; 

And Rowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick. 
Poisons the thirsty wuetch that bores for 
blood ” ? 

Go, 't w’as a just rew’ard that met thy crime, — 

But shun the sacrilege another time. 

That bloom was made to look at, not to touch, 
To worohip, not appioach, that radiant w'hite ; 

And well might sudden vengeance light on such 
As dared, like thee, most impiously to bite. 

Thou shouldst have gazed at distance, and ad- 
mired, 

Murmured thy adoration, and retired. 

Thou 'rt welcome to the town ; but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like tliee ? 

Alas ’ the little blood I have is dear, 

And thin will be the banquet drawm fiom me. 

Look round, — the pale-eyed sisters, in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine, dw^ell. 

Try some plump alderman : and suck the blood 
Enriched with generous wine and costly meat ; 

In w’ell-filled skins, soft as thy nati\e miid, 

Fix thy light pump, and raise thy fivckled feet. 

Go to the men for whom, in ocean's halls, 

The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintagi^ Hows, 
To fill the swelling veins for thee ; and now 

The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose, 

Shall tempt thee os thou flittest round the 
brow ; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings. 

No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 

William Cullen Bryant 
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PAN IN LOVE, 

Nay ! if you will not sit upon my knee, 

Lie on that bank, and listen while 1 play 
A sylvan song upon these reedy pipes. 

In the full moourise as I lay last night 
Under the alders on Peneus’ banks, 

Dabbling my hoofs in the cool sti’eam that welled 
Wme-dark withgleaniy ripples round their roots, 
I made the song the while 1 sha^ied the pijies. 

'T is all of you and love, as you shall hear. 

The drooping lilies, as I sang it, heaved 
Upon their broad gi*een leaves, and underneath, 
Swift silvery fishes, poised on quivering fins, 
Hung motionless to listen ; in the giuss 
The crickets ceased to shrill their tiny bells ; 
And even the nightingale, that all the eve. 

Hid in the grove’s deep green, had throbbed and 
thrilled. 

Paused in his strain of love to list to mine. 
Bacchus is handsome, but such songs as this 
He cannot shajie, and better loves the clash 
Of bi*azen cymbals than iny i-cedy pipes. 

Fair as he is without, he ’s coarse within, — 
Gross in his nature, loving noise and wine, 

And, tipsy, half the time goes reeling round 
Leaning on old Silenus’ shoulders fat. 

But 1 have scores of songs that no one knows. 
Not even Apollo, no, nor Mercury, — 

Their stnngs can never sing like my sweet 
pipes, — 

Some, that will make fierce tigers rub their fur 
Against the oakdrunks for delight, or stretch 
Their plump sides for my pillow on the swaixl. 
Some, that will make the satyrs’ clattering hoofs 
Leap when they hear, and from their noonday 
dreams 

Start up to stamp a wild and frolic dance 
In the green shailows. Ay ’ and better songs, 
Made for the delicate nice ears of nymphs. 
Which while 1 sing my pipes shall imitate 
The droning liass of honey-seeking bees. 

The tinkling tenor of clear pebbly streams, 

The breezy alto of the aldei’s sighs, 

And all the airy sounds that hill the grove 
When noon falls fast asleep among the hills. 

Nor only these, — for I can pijie to you 
Songs that will make the alipiiery vipers pause, 
And stay the stags to gaze with their gi*eat eyes ; 
Such songs — and you shall hesr them if you 
will — 

That Bacchus’ self would give his hide to hear. 

It you ’ll but love me every day, I ’ll bring 
The coyest flowers, such as you never saw, 

'fo deck you with. I know their secret nooks, — 
They cannot hide themselves away fi’om Pan. 
And you shall have rare garlands ; and your bed 
Of fragrant mosses shall be sprinkled o’er 


With violets like your eyes, — just for a kiss. 
Love me, and you shall do whate’er you like, 
And shall be tended wheresoe’er you go, 

And not a beast shall hurt you, — not a toad 
But at your bidding give his jewel up. 

The speckled shining snakes shall never sting, 
But twist like bmcelets round your ixisy arms, 
And keep your bosom cool in the hot noon. 

You shall have berries lipe of every kind, 

And luscious peaches, and wild nectarines. 

And sun-flecked apricots, and honeyed dates. 
And wine from bee-stung grapes, drunk with the 
sun 

(Suck wine as Bacchus never tasted yet) 

And not a poisonous plant shall have the ^lower 
To tetter your white flesh, if you ’ll love Pan. 
And then I ’ll tell you tales that no one knows ; 
Of what the pines talk in the summer nights. 
When far above you hear them munmning, 

As they sway whispering to the lifting breeze ; 
And what the storm shrieks to the struggling 
oaks 

As it flies through them hurrying to the sea 
From mountain crags and cliffs. Or, when you ’re 
sad, 

I ’ll tell you tales that solemn cypresses 
Have whispered to me. There ’s not anything 
Hid in the woods and dales and dark ravines, 
Shadowed in dripping caves, or by the shore, 
Slipping from sight, but 1 can tell to you. 
Plump, dull-eared Bacchus, thinking of himself, 
Never can catch a syllable of this ; 

But with my shaggy ear against the grass 
I hear the secrets hidden underground. 

And know how in the inner forge of Earth, 

The pulse-like hammers of creation beat. 

Old Pan is ugly, rough, and rude to see. 

But no one knows such secrets as old Pan. 

William Wsimore story. 


GOD EVERYWHERE IN NATURE. 

How desolate were nature, and how void 
Of every chann, how like a naked waste 
Of Africa, were not a present God 
Beheld employing, in its various scenes, 

His active might to animate and adoi n ! 

What life ami l)eauty, when, in all that breathes, 
Or moves, or grows, his hand is viewed at work I 
When it is viewed unfolding every bud, 

Each blossom tingeing, shaping every leaf. 
Wafting each cloud that passes o’er the sky, 
Rolling each billow, moving every wing 
That fans the air, and eveiy warbling throat 
Heard in the tuneful woodlands ! In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his work.s 
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Is ever manifest his presence kind ; 

As well in swaims of glittering insects, seen 
Quick to and fro within a foot of air, 

Dancing a merry hour, then seen no more. 

As in the systems of resplendent worlds, 
Through time revolving in unbounded space. 
His eye, while comprehending in one view 
The whole creation, fixes full on me ; 

As on me shines the sun with his full blaze, 
While oVr the hemisphere he spreads the same, 
His hand, while holding oceans in its palm, 

And compassing the skies, surrounds my life. 
Guards the poor rushlight from the blast of death. 

CARLOS WILCOX. 


FRAGMENTS. 

God and Natuhe. 

Nature, the vicar of the ahnightie Lord. 

Assembly of I ouUi, CHAUCLR 

’T u elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand : 
Sciipture authentic ’ unoorrupt by inuii. 

Nt^M Thoughts, Nxghi ix. Dr. E YoUNG. 

To the solid ground 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye. 

Miuellaueous Souftett. WOk DSWORI H. 

riic course of nature is the art of God. 

Night Thoughts, Might IX l)K L YoUNG. 

For Art may err, but Nature cannot ini^s 

The Cork aud / ox. I)K YDEN. 

Who ('an paint 

Like Nature ^ Can imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 

] he Seasons ’ifnng, THOMSON. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understooil ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatevei is, is right. 

assay OH Man, Epistle I. TOPE 

What more felicitic can fall to creature 
Thau to enjoy delight with libeilie. 

And to be lord of all the workes of Nature, 

To raine in th’ aire from earth to highest skie, 
To feed on Howres and weeds of glorious leature. 

The Fate of the Butterfly, Spcnser. 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the bmeze. 

Glows in the stars, aud blossoms in the trees. 
Btttiy on Man, Bputk 1. POPS. 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale. 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 

Ode Oh the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude T. GRAY 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose iKxly Natuie is, and God the soul. 

Essay on Man, I pistU /. POPE. 

CouNTUY Life. 

But on and up, where Nature’s lieart 
Beats stiong amid the hills. 

Tragedy of the Lat iU Uaubi. LokU HOUGHTON. 

Far from gay cities and the ways of men. 

Odyssey, Book xvi. Translation of , HOMFk. 

I care not, Foitune, what you me deny; 

You cannot lob me of fn-e Nature’s giace. 

The Castle of IndoUme, Cant ii. THOMSON. 

() for a scat in some poetic nook. 

Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 

Potitus and Poetics LtlCH HUM. 

And this our life, cxemiit from public haunt, 

I Finds tongues in tices, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sernions in stones, and good in everything. 

As ) on I ike it. Ait ii it. i bHAlvLSPl ARL. 

As ill the eye of Natuio be has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 

Du Old Cumberland BtQgar WORDSWOR 1 U. 


Faih Exi HAVon no Robbeky. 

I ’ll example you witli thievery : 
The sim ’s a thief, and with his gieat attraction 
Robs the vast sea the moon ’s an nnnnt thief. 
And her pule bre slie siiatehes iiom the sun : 
The sea s a thief, wdiose li(|nid suigo resolves 
The moon into salt tears • the e.nth ’s a llticf, 
That feeds and breeds by a com posture stolen 
From general excrement eacli thing’s a thief. 

Tvnon of .‘tfhens. Act \w Si SHAKESPbARE. 


LifiiiT AND THE Sky. 

Sw’eet Phos))hor, bring the day ; 

Light will ie]My 
The wrongs ol night ; 

Sweet Phosphor, bring the day ! 

Emolems, Book i F. gUARLES. 

Bat soft ! methiiiks I scent the morning air. 
Hamkt, Act I. Sc , s* SHaKBSPBARK 
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Night wanes, — the vapors round the mountains 
curled 

Melt into mom, and light awakes the W'orld. 

Lara. BYRON 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his b^nis, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 
lytiHas Milton 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Tkt Seasons • Sammer. THOMSON. 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Rotneo and ynhet, dc/iiLSs.s. SHAKESPEARE. 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

TAe Death of WalUnstein. Act i. Se.l. S. T. COLER I DGE. 

Oh ' “darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” 

As some one somewhere sings about the sky. 

Don yuan. Cant iv. BYRON 

The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart ; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 

J\ter Bell. WORDSWORTH. 

One of those heavenly days that cannot die. 

Nutting. WORDSWORTH 

By day or star light thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul. 

The Eacurston The Prelude Wordsworth, 


Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 

Uamlft, Aet\ 'ii.e,. SHAK.FSPHARK. 

Fled 

Munnuring,and with him Red the shades of night. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv, MILTON, 

Till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 

Paradise Regained, Book Iv. MlLTON. 

Mom, 

Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
UnbaiTed the gates of light. 

Paradise Lost, Book vl. MILTON 

Under the opening eyelids of the mom. 

Lyeidas, Milton. 


The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 

And, like a lolwter boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

Hudibras, Part //. Cant, ii DR. S. BUTLBR. 

Now’ morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. 
When Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 

Paradise Lost. Book v M IL1 ON. 

Up rose the sonne, and up rose Einelie. 

Canterbury Tates The JCmghtes Tale. CHAUCER. 

The meek -eyed Morn appears, mother of dews. 

The Seasons Summer, Thomson 

Sw’cet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest biids ; pleasant the sun, 
When fii*st on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew. 

Paradise Lost, Bool iv Mu rnN, 

No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wi'iiis. 

Sunrise on the Hills LonoI'LLLOW. 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to Ix^ of note, begins Vtinios. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Aif iv 4 SHAKFSPi ARl . 

Bliss w'as it in that dnwii to Iw alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven ' 

7 he Prelude, Book x I. WORDSWOR I H 


Evening. 

Behold him setting in his western skies. 

The shadows lengthening as the vapons rise. 

Absalom and Achttophel, Part /. Dr \ ni n 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour (»l day 
Came onward, mantled o'er wdth soliei* gray ; 
Nature in silence bid the world repose. 

The Hermit. 1 . Par nki i 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasjw away, 

The last still loveliest, till — ’t is gone — and all 
is gray. 

Childe Harold, Cant iv. BYRON. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafteil downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

The Day u Dane. I.ONCPRLLOW. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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Meek Nature's evening comment on the shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of earth. 

Sby^Praspectfrom the Plain qfFtatue WORDSWOk ril 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this hei’ solemn bii’d and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her stairy train. 

Parailue Lost, Book w Ml LI ON 

The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Comus MILTON. 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun, — 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun 

tdvue to a Liuiy (n tutn/nn. CliliSTLRFl£LD 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the houi when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered woi\l. 

Parmna BYRON 

Now spui*s the Uted traveller apace, 

To gain tile timely iim. 

ALudeth, Alt Ml. lic j. SHAKCSI’LAKI 


NiGiir. 

How l^autiful is night ! 

A dewy ficshness (ills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor siieck, nor 
stain, 

Bleaks the serene of lieavcn • 

In full -orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath hei steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, giidled with the sky. 

How beautilul is night ! 

Thataba, SOUTHEY. 

This sacred shade and solitude, what is it * 

T is the felt presence of the Deity. 

By night an atheist half Iwlievcs a God. 

Night rhonghts. Sights* ITk. E Young. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 

I n luylesa majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'i*r a slumbering world. 

NigiU Thoughts, Night t. DR. E. YOUNG 

All is gentle ; naught 

Itirs rudidy ; but, congenial with the night, 
<Vhatevor walks is gliding like a spirit. 

Doge 0/ yemcr. BVRON. 


In the dead vast and middle of the night. 

HamUt, AUi Sc X SHAKESPEARE 

‘T is now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyanlb yawn, and Hell itself 
breathes out 
(’ontagion to this world. 

HamUt, Act hi. St 2. SJUKtSPbARE 

Ham. The air bites slnovdly ; it is vei’y cold. 
lIoH It is a nipping and an eagci air. 

Hamlet, Act x. Sc 4 SHAKESPEARE 

The Moon. 

There docs a sable cloud 
Tuni forth her silver lining on the night, 

And cast a gleam ovei this tufted giove. 

Comus. Milton. 

The dews of summer nights did fall, 

The moon, sw'ect regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumuor Hall 
I And many an oak tint grew thereby. 

Cumnor Hall W J MlcKLL. 

Fuciy elves, 

Whose midnight levels, by a forest-sidc. 

Or fountain, some belated |)ea.sant sees, 

Oi diearns he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits aibitiess, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her i»ale course. 

Paradise Lost Booki. MiLTON. 

I SCO them on their winding way. 

Above then ranks the moonbeams play. 

And waving arm.s and baiinei-s blight 
Are glancing in the mellow' light. 

Linci written to a Manh, BibHOP HEBER. 

The moon looks 
On many brooks, 

“The brook can sec no moon but this.” 

H litlegastHi' on tlu moons li^ht, MOORL. 

Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice . ami thriec my i>caoe was 
slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her 
hoi 11. 

Nigm Ihoughts, Nmht \ DR. E. Young. 


The Staus. 

That full star that usliors in the even. 

Sonnet C.XXXli. SHAKESPEARE. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 

Lay 0/ the Last Minstrel, Cant hi. SCOTT. 
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And fast by, hanging in a golden chain 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 

Paradtst iMt, Book U. MU.TON. 

An host 

Innumerable as the stars of night, 

Or stars of morning, dew-drops, which the sun 
Inijjearls on every leaf and every flower. 

ParAdise Ijtst, Book v. MlLTON. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels. 

Bvangoline, Part /. Long ello w . 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the finnament. 

ynltus Casar, Att m. Sc. i SHAK.ESPEAKE 

Devotion ! daugliter of astronomy ! 

An undevout asti-onomer is mad. 

Ntjs'kt Tkottghts, Nt^ht ix. DR. E. YOUNG. 


The Seasons. 

So issued forth the seasons of the year ; 

Fii’st lusty Sjning, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded, and new blossonis did bear, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowers. 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 

And in his hand a javelin he did bear, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stores) 

A gilt eugitiveii morion he did wear, 

That, as some did him love, so othcra did him 
fear. 

FaSru Quetpu, Book viL SPENSkR. 

The stormy March ha.*! come at last, 

With winds and clouds and changing skies ; 

1 hear the rushing of the blast 
That th lough the snowy valley flics. 

March, W. C. BRYANT 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all hl^ tnm, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

XL yin. SllAkLbPbARb. 

0, how this spring of love resembloth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ! 

The Tempest, Att .. Sc. 3 SHAKESPEARE. 

As it fell u(K>n a day 
In the merry month of May. 

The PassionaU Pitgrtm. SHAKESPEARE. 

For May wol have no slogardio a-night. 

The seson priketh every gentil heite. 

And maketh him out of his slope to slerto. 

Canterbury Tales ; The Kntghfes Tale CHAUCER. 


In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

Lines written in Early Spnng, WORDSWORTH. 

Come, gentle Spring ! ethei'eal Mildness ! uomo. 

Tki Seasons Sprwg. THOMbON 

Then came the jolly Summer, lieing dight 
In a thin silken cassock colored green. 

That was unliiiM, all to be more light. 

And on his head a garland well beseeno. 

Fafne Queene, Book vii. SPENSER. 

Joy rises in me, like a summer’s morn. 

A Christmas Carol. S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Still as night 

Or summer’s noontide air. 

Paradise Lost, Book 11 M 1 li ON. 

This bihl of lovely Summer’s ripening breath. 
May prove a beauteous flower when ne.vt we meet. 

Borneo and yulief, Act \i Sc. 3 SHAKhSPliARL. 

Then can)o the Autumiic, all in yellow chid, 

As though he joyed in his jdenteous store, 

Laden vmUi fiuits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger, which to- fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinchM sole ; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 
With ears of come of every sort, he bore, 

And ill his hand a sickle he did holde, 

To icape the lipened fiuit the which the earth 
had yold. 

Faw'te Queene, Book vu SPkNSkK. 

Autumn nodding o’er the jellow plain. 

The Seasons Autumn THOMSON 

And the ripe harvest of the new -mown hay 
Gives it a sweet and w holcsome oilor. 

Richard 111. [Altered), Act y Sc. 3 COLLEV CiBBBR 

Lastly came Winter, cloathed all in fri/e, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
And the dull drops that fiom his purple bill 
As from a limbeck did odown distill ; 

In his right hand a tippM staif he held 
With which liis feeble steps he stayed still, 

For he was faint with cold and w'cak with eld, 
That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld. 

Faerte Queene, Book vil SPENSER. 

0 Winter, ruler of the inverted year. 

1 love tbee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art ! 

The Task IVtnter Vvennig Cow PER 
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Chaste as the icicle, 

That ’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple : dear Valeria ! 

Cortolanus, Act v. Sc. j SHAkESPCARE. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined. 

The Task IVotter Momtng Walk COWPER 


Sounds of Natuuk. 

Nor rural sights alone, but mral sounds, 
Exhilarate the sjuiit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 

The Taik The So/a. COWPER. 

See wheio it smokes along the sounding plain, 
Hlown all aslant, a driving, dashing laiii ; 

Peal upon {>eal, redoubling all around, 

Shakes it again and faster to the ground. 

Truth COWPER. 

In winter when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines. 

And Wind, that grand old haiper, smote 
His thundci -harp of pines. 

A Ufe Dtama A. SMITH. 


Under the yallei -pines I hou.sc, 

When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented. 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented. 

BigUm Papets, Second Series, Ao x J. R Lown l . 

The eiinent, that \\ith gentle inuimur glides. 
Thou know’st, lieing stojiped, impatiently doth 
rage ; 

But, when his fair eoume is not hindei^id. 

He makes sweet music with the enamcdled stones, 
(Jiving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrim ige 

Jiuo {.enfh men of Verona U/xuSi.” SlIAKLSPl.ARH 

FiVery sound is sweet ; 

Myriads of rivulets huiiyiiig through the lawn. 
The moan of doves in immemoiial elms, 

And murmuring of innuineiable bees. 

The Princess, Cant vu. TENNYSON, 


The Mountains. 

Over the hills and far away. 

The fitj^g^ar's Ofera. Act u ^r. i J. Cav. 

Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice. 

Thought itf a Briton on the Subjugation of Swttterland. 

Wordsworth. 


Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seedtime and liaiTcst, morning, noon, and night. 
Still where they wcie, steadfast, immovable , 
Who first belmlds the Alps — that mighty chain 
Of inountains, .stretching on fiom east to west. 
So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 

As to belong i-ather to heaven than eaith — 

But instantly receiver into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him ’t is a moment 
Whence he may date henceforward and foiever ’ 

Italy. Rooi-KS 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

Tliey crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow'. 

Manfred, Alt \. Si i. BYRON 


1 live not in myself, but I liecome 
Portion of that aiound rne ; and to me 
High mountains arc a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities tortuic 

Childe Harold, Cant m BVRO\ 


Wa 1 KIl. 

Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 
j Where a green glassy tuif is all 1 crave, 

With hole and theie a violet bestrew'ii, 
j Fast by a biook oi louiitain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on niy 
grave. 

The Minsttel, Book ii. J. Beat nr . 

With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
, To lie and lead in, sloping into biooks. 

I T he story of Ritnint, L HUM 

! Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm, 

Close sat I by a goodly nvei’s side, 

Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 

I, that once loved the shady woods so well, 

Now thought the rivers did the trees excel. 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would 1 
dwell. 

Contemplations, ANNE BRADSTREHT, 

I^et beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow ; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 

Yarreno Umnuted, WORDSWORTH. 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivere run to seas. 

Metamorphoses, Book xy. Translation iff DKgUW* OVIO. 
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By happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; on a grassy hank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same ! 

TJu Exenrsum, Book ix. WOROSWORTH 

Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 

Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

Last MinstrH, Cant, iv. Scorr. 

The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below ! 

Csrtrudf, Part lU, T. CAMPBELL. 

Rain and Storm. 

The lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. M ILTON. 

The hooded clouds, like friars, 

Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

MtdntghtMass LONGFELLOW 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks and gapes for drink again ; 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant dnnking fresh and fair. 

Anacreonit^aes, A. COWLEY. 

When that I was and a little tiny boy. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raineth every day. 

Tweifth Night, Act s Sc i. SlIAKESrCARh. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! 
blow ! 

iCtng Lear, Act ui. Sc. 2 , SHAKESPEARE. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless stunn, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed I'aggedness, defend 
you 

From seasons such as these ? 

A’iftg Lear, Act in. Sc, 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

From cloud to clond the rending lightnings rage, 
Till, in the furious elemental war 
Dissolved, the whole precipitated mass 
Unbroken floods and solid torrents pour. 

The Seasons • Summer, Thomson. 

Triumphal «rch, that fill’et the sky, 

When storms prepare to part ; 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

7o the Rainbow, T. CAMPBELL. 


Trees. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

The Tahiti Turned, WORDSWORTH. 

Those green -robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 

Hyperion, Book \. KEA 1 S. 

A brotherhood of venerable Trees. 

Sonnet composed at Castle, WORDSWORTH . 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched imbowei. 

Paradise Lost, Book 1 MILTON 

But ’neatli yon crimson tree, 

Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 

Autumn tVood^. W C. BRYANT. 

Flowers. 

No daintic flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 
Noaiborett with jiainted blossoms d rest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might he fownd 
To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete sinels 
al arownd. 

Fairu Qneene, Book ti. Cant, rl, SPI Nsi r 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton w inds, and giushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sfiarely looks , 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelletl eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showere, 
And purple all tlie ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-iose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
Witli cowslips w'an that hang the jiensive head, 
And every flower that sad enibroideiy w'eais. 

Lyndas, MlLTON. 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden. 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

Wlien he called the flowers, so blue and golden. 
Stars, that in earth's Armament do shine. 

Flowers LONGFELLOW. 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

The same dew, which sometimes on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearly 
Stood now within the pretty flow’rets* eyes. 

Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail 

Mutsnmmer Nights Dreatet, Act W, Sc, V SHAKBSPBARB. 




To the wall of the old green garden 
A butterfly quivering came; 

His wings on the somber lichens 
Played like a yellow flame. 

He looked at the gray geraniums, 

And the sleepy four-o’-clocks, * 

He looked at the low lanes bordered 
With the glossy growing box. 

He longed for the peace and the silence 
And the shadows that lengthened there, 

And his wild wee heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 

And now in the old green garden, — 

I know not how it came, — 

A single pansy is blooming, 

Bright as a yellow flame. 

And whenever a gay gust passes, 

It quivers as if with pain, 

For the butterfly soul within it 
Longs for the winds again, 

Helen Gray Cone, 




TO AN ORIOLE. 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our Northern sky? 

At some glad moment was it nature's choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 


Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 


Edgar Fawcett. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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With littl'" here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 

Sweet daisy ! oft I talk to thee. 

For thou art worthy, 

Thou unassuming commonplace 
Of nutui’e, with that homely face, 

And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee ’ 

TV tlu Dat ry. WORDSWORTH. 

Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away ; less happy than the one 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to 
pi-ove 

The tender chaim of poetry and love. 

Poems conhposed tii the Summer oj 183^ WORDSWORTH 

We meet thee, like a jileasant thought, 

WhtMi sm h are wanted. 

lothi nai\y WORDSWORTH 

Dear eximnion llow’cr, that grow’st beside the 
"Hy, 

Flinging the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledgi* of blithosome May, 

Which cluldicn pluck, and, full of piide, uphold, 
High'heaited buccaneers, o’cijoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth’s am})le round 
May match in wealth — thou art moie dear tome 
Than all the ])roudcr siunmer-ldooins may l>e 

lathe Dt^udtlion I R. I.OWTJ l . 

0 l*n)serpina • 

For the flowers now-, that, flighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s w’agon • dafh)(lils, 

That conic befoie the swallow d.iies, and take 
The winds of Maich w’lth beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or C’ythorca’s breath ; pale primroses, 

Tliat die uiiinarried eie they can behold 
Bright IMiu'bus in his strength — . 

bold 0x1 1 pa, and 

The Clown iiupciial ; lilies of all kinds. 

IhelliHtet \ lau, lit \ S< ] SUAKLSPEARE. 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow [iiimiosc was to him. 

And it was nothing more. 

Peter Bt U. WOR DS WORTH. 

I know a bank where the w ild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lijis and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with hi.seioiis w’ooilbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 

Midsummer hiffht s Dream, Aitix. St. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Desei t caves. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrowu. 
i^tuas, Milton. 


I There 's rosemary, that 's for I’emembrance ; 
pi*ay you, love, I’emembcr and theie is pansies, 
that ’s for thoughts. 

Hamlet, 4 ct iv St 5. SllAKrSPPARB 

Gentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head. 

Ciymdeiiiu, Act iv. Sc. a. ShakespeaRB^ 

But earthlier happy is the rose distilled. 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Midsummer Hiffht's Dream, Act \ Sc i. ShakispKARR 

'riien will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be [)er- 
fumed. 

Htttg Henry VI , Part 11 , Act 1 St 1 SHAKEsPFARL 

The Frenchman’s dailing.* 

Thr Ta rh H t nter Pvemns t OWPF R . 

And ’t is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes 

Lines written in Lai iy S/>rin,t WORDSWORI H. 


Animate Nature. 

I shall not ask Jean .laques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no. 

’T is clear that they were always able 
To hold discourse — at l^ast in fable. 

Pairtiiiit Time Anticipated COVV'PER. 

Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 

The I'lllaireCHiiKi J. llURP’^? 

Call for the robin -redbreast and the wTcn, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unbiiried men. 

The White De^nf, Attv Si, i J. WEBSTER. 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

0 , ’t is the ravished nightingale — 

jug» jug— tereu — she cries. 

And still her woes at midnight lise. 

Brave prick-song ’ who is ’t now we hear ? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear. 

Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings. 

The mom not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark ! hut what a pretty note. 

Poor Robin-redbreast tunes his throat ; 

Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing 
“ Cuckoo ! ” to welcome in the spring. 

Alexander and tampaspe. Act v. Sc, t. JOHN Lyly 

* Bartlett says. " It was Cowper who gave this now OHiunon name 
to the Mignoneue." 
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0 nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart <lost fUl 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes, that close the eye of day, 

Portend success in love. 

To Ute NtghtingaU. M 1 LTON. 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and I think 
Tlie nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned aie 
To their right praise and tiue perfection. 

Merchant c/ Venw, Ait v. Sc. i. SHAKESPFARE. 

So, natuiulists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Poetry, a Rhapsody. SWIFT. 

A harmless necessary cat. 

Merchant of l^rnte. Act if. St. t. SHAK.fi<%I>EARB. 


The spider’s touch, how exquisitely line ! 

Feels at each thraad, and lives along the line. 

h^tay OH Man, lifts le /. Fo. 

A iKjor sequestered stag. 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’eu a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; . . . 

. . . . and the big round tears 

Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous cliase. 

As Kom Like It, Act ti. Se i. SHAKESPEARE 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy leoson, would he skip and jilay ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shod his blood. 

Essay on Man, Epistle /. POPE. 

Now half appeared 
The tawny lion,* pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from 
bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

Paradne Lost, Book vil. Mil TON 

* See Mr. Bryant’s fntroduetton, page 39 
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WAR. 


WAR FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE. 

FROM "BRITANNIA.* 

i) FIRST of human blessings, and supreme ! 
Fair Peace ! how lovely, how delightful thou 1 
by whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in iiinity combined 
And unsuspicious faith ; while honest toil 
(lives every joy, and to those joys a right 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 

Puie is tliy reign. 

Whdt would not, Peace ’ the patiiot bear for 
thee ? 

What painful patience ? What incessant care ^ 
Wliat mixed anxiety ? What sleepless toil ? 

K eii from the rash piotected, what repioach ^ 
For he thy value knows ; thy friimdship he 
'fo human nature • but the better thou, 

Tlie iicher of delight, sometimes the more 
Inevitable WAR, — when ruffian force 
Awakes the fury of an injured state. 

K’cn the good patient man whom reason rules, 
Housed by bold insult and injurious rage, 

With sharp and sudden check the astonished sons 
Of violence confounds ; firm as his cause 
His bolder heart ; in awful justice clad ; 

His eyes effulging a i>eculiar fire : 

And, as he charges through the prostrate war. 
His keen arm teaches faithless men no more 
To dai*e the sacred vengeance of the just. 

Then ardent rise ’ 0, great in vengeance rise ! 
O'ertiim the proud, teach rapine to restore ; 

And, as you ride sublimely round the world, 
Make every vessel stoop, make every state 
At once their welfare and their duty know. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

WAR. 

Ah ! whence yon glare, 
That fii'es the areli of heaven ? — that dark-red 
smoke 

Blotting the silver moon 1 The stars are quenched 


1 n darkness, and pure and spangling snow 
Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers 
round ’ 

Hark to that roar, whose sw'ift and deafening 
tieals 

In countless echoes through the mountains ring. 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne ’ 
Now^ swelLs the inteimingling din ; the jar 
Freiiuent and frightful of the bureting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shnek, the groan, the 
shout, 

The ceaseless clangor, ami tlie rush of men 
Inebriate with rage , — loud, and more loud 
The discoitl grows, till jiale ileath shuts the 
scene, 

And o’er the conqueror and the compiered draw's 
[ His cold and blowly shroud. — Of all tlie men 
Whom day’s de|>arting beam saw blooming there, 
III proud and vigorous health , of all the lieaits 
That beat with anxious life at ^iiiset there, 

How few survive, how lew* are lieating now ’ 

All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumliers in the stoim’s iKirtentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of wiilowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of 
clay 

Wrapt round its struggling pow’ers. 

The gray morn 

Dawns on the mournful scene ; the sulphurous 
smoke 

Before the icy wind slow rolls away. 

And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. There tracks of blood 
Even to the forest’s depth, and scattered arms. 
And lifeless warriors, w'hose hard lineaments 
Death’s self could change not, mark the dreadful 
path 

Of the outsallying victors ; far behind. 

Black ashes note where their proud city stood. 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen, — 

Each tree which guards its darkness from tlie 
day 

Waves o’er a warrior’s tomb. 
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War is the statesman's game, the priest’s delight, 
The lawyer's jest, the hired assabsin's trade, 

And to those royal muixierers whose mean thrones 
Are bought by crimes of treachery ond gore, 

The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 
Guards, garbed in blood*red livery, sunouud 
Their palaces, puiticiiiate the crimes 
That force defends, and from a nation's rage 
Secure the crown, which all the curses reac'h 
That famine, frenzy, woe, and penury breathe. 
These are the hired bravos who defend 
The tyrant's throne. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


BATTLE OF THE ANGELS. 

PROM " PARADISE LOST," BOOK VL 
THE ARRAY. 

Now went forth the mom, 
Such as in highest heaven, arrayed in gold 
Empyreal ; from lieforo her vanished night. 

Shot through with orient beams ; when all the 
plain 

Covered with thick embattled sciuadrons bright, 
('haiiots, and flaming anus, and fiery steeds. 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view. 

The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 

Idol of majesty divine, enclosed 
With flaming cherubim, and golden shields ; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for now 
'Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, 
A dreadful interval, and front to front 
Presented stood in terrible array 
Of hideous length : before the cloudy van. 

On the rough edge of battle ere it joined, 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanced, 
Came towering, armed in adamant and gold. 

THE CONFLICT. 

Michael bid sound 

The archangel trumpet; through the vast of 
heaven 

It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hosanna to the Highest : nor stood at gaze 
The adverse legions, nor less hideous joined 
The hornd shoc*k. Now storming fury rose, 

And clamor, su(di as heanl in heaven till now 
Was never ; aims on aniior clashing breyed 
Horrible disconl, and the nnuldiug wheels 
Of brezen chariots luged ; dire w;ih the noise 
Of (!onflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And flying vaulted eitlier host with fire. 

So under fiery cojie together msbed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 


And inextinguishable rage. All heaven 
Resounded ; and had earth beeu then, all eaith 
Had to her centre shook. 

Deeds uf eternal fume 
Were done, but infinite : for wide was spreiwl 
That war, and various : sometimes on firm greuiid 
A standing fight, then, soai ing on iiiain wing, 
Tormented all the air ; all air seemed then 
Confiicting fiic. 

Forthwith (behold the cxeellencc, the power 
Which God hath in his mighty angels (ilaced ') 
Their arms away they tliiew, und to the hills 
(For earth hath this variety from heaven. 

Of pleasine situate in hill and dale), 

Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they 
flew, 

From their foundations loosening to und tro, 
They plucked the seated hills, with ull their lo,id, 
Rocks, walei’s, woods, and by the shaggy to2»s 
ITplifting boro them in their hands : amaze, 

Be sure, and terrer, seized the rebel host, 

I When coming towards them so dread they saw 
The bottom of the niountains npaaul tinned, 

. . . . and on tlieir heads 

Main promontoiies flung, xiliieh in the air 
Came shadowing, and oi>2)ressed whole legions 
aimed ; 

! Their annor heljied their harm, crushed in and 
bruised 

Into their substance jKfut, which wi ought them 
pain 

Implacable, and many a doloious groan ; 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of such prison, though sjunts of purest light, 
Purest at fust, now gross by sinning grown. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the ncighlKiriiig hills uptore : 

So hills amid the air encoiintcied hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire. 

That undergi'ound they fought in dismal shade ; 
Infernal noise ! war seemed a civil game 
To this uproar ; horrid confusion heajied 
Upon confusion rose. 

THE VICTOR. 

So spake the Son, and into ten'or ('hanged 
His counteiiaime too severe to lie beheld, 

And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 

At once the four spread out Ihi'ii stany wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the oriis 
Of his fieri'e chanot rolled, as with the sound 
Of torre.nt floods, or of a numerous host. 

He on his im^uous loes light onward dnive, 
Gloomy as night : under his bn ruing wheels 
The steadfast eiupyreHii shook throughout. 
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All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived ; in his right hand 
(I rasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
ilefore him, such as in their souls inftxM 
leagues : they, astonished, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weaixins dropt ; 
O'er shields, and helms, and helniM heads he 
rode 

Of thrones and mighty semphim prostrate, 

That wished the inountnins now might l>e again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter fi-om his ire. 

Nor less on either side teni[>estuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold-visaged Four 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 

One spirit in them ruled ; and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth |»ernicious fire 
Among the accursed, that withered all their 
strength, 

And of their wonted vigor left them drained, 
Exhausted, s])iritless, affiicted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but 
checked 

His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven : 
The overthrown he raised, and as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock togctlier thronged, 
Drew them before him thunderstruck, pursuetl 
With terrors and with furies, to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven ; which, opening wide, 
Rolled in waul, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror liack ward, but far worse 
Urged them behind: headlong themselves they 
threw 

Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 
Bui-nt after them to the bottomless pit, 

Milton. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

FROM "Hr.BRbW MbLOOIFS.’ 

Tiik Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stare on 
the sea. 

When the blue wave rells nightly on deep 
Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 
green. 

That host with their baiiiiere at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 
blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and 
strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepere waxed deadly and 
chill, 

And tlieir heaits but once heaved, and forever 
grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But throiigli it there rolled not the breath of his 
pride : 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the 
turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock -beating surf. 

And there lay the lider distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 
mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the bannere alone. 

The lances uulifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widow's of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, iinsmote by the 
sword. 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Lord Byron. 


CATILINE TO THE ROMAN ARMY. 

FROM “CATILINE," ACT V. SC. a 

Sound all to arms • (A flourish of Irum'pets.) 
Call in the captains, — ( To an ofliccr. ) 

1 would s|)eak with them ! 
( The officer goes ) 

Now, Hope' away, —and welcome gallant 
Death ! 

Welcome the clanging sliield, the trumpet’s 
yell, — 

Welcome the fever of the mounting blood, 

That makes wounds light, and battle’s crimson 
toil 

Seem but a sport, — and welcome the cold bed, 
Where soldiere with their upturned faces lie, — 
And welcome wolf's and vulture’s hungrj' throats, 
That make their sepulchres ! We fight to-night. 

{The soldiery eiUer.) 

Centuiioiis ! all is ruined ! I disdain 
To hide the trath frem you. The die is thrown ! 
And now', let each that wishes for long life 
Put up his sword, and kneel for ^leaco to Rome, 
Ye all arc free to go. Wliat ! no man stirs I 
Not one ! a soldier’s spirit in you all f 
Give me your hands ! (This moisture in my eyes 
Is womanish, — ’t will \m &. ) My noble hearts ! 
Well have you chosen to die ! For, in my mind, 
Tlie giuve is better than o’eibuiilenod life ; 
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Better the quick release of glorious wounds, 
Than the eternal taunts of galling tongues ; 
Better the spear-head quivering in the heail;. 
Than daily struggle against foitune's curae ; 
Better, in manhood's muscle and high blood, 

To leap the gulf, than totter to its edge 
In poverty, dull pain, and base decay. 

Once more, I say, — are ye resolved f 

( Tke soldiers should * ‘ All ! All ! ") 
Then, each man to his tent, and take the arms 
That he would love to die in, — foi, Ihu hour^ 
We stonn the Consnrs camp. A last farewell * 
(He hikes Uieir hmuh.) 

When next we meet, — we’ll have no time to look. 
How parting clouds a soldier’s countenance. 

Few as we are, we ’ll rouse them with a peal 
That shall shake Rome ' 

Now to your cohorts’ heads; — the word’s — 
Revenge ’ 

Gl.ORGE CROLY 


THE BALLAD OF AGINCOURT. 

Fair stood the ^ind for Fiunce, 
When we our sails ailvance. 

Nor now to prove onr chance 
Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the main, 

At Kause, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train, 

Landed King Harry, 

And taking many a fort, 

Funiiahed in warlike sort. 

Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, — 

Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopp^ his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power. 

Which in his height of pride, 

King Henry to deride, 

His i-ansom to provide 
To the king sending ; 

Which he neglects the while, 

As from a nation vile. 

Yet, with an angry smile, 

Their fall iK)i1ending. 

And tiiming to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henry then ; 
Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed ; 

Yet have uc well begun, 

Battles so bravely won 
Have over to the sun 
By fame been raisM. 


And for myself, quoth he, 

I’his my full rest shall be ; 

England ne’er mourn for me, 

Nor more esteem me, 

Victor 1 will remain. 

Or on this earth lie slain ; 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swells 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 

By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies. 

The Duke of York so dread 
Tlic eager vawurd led ; 

With the mam Henry sped, 
Amongst liis henchmei, 
Excester had the rear, — 

A braver man not there : 

0 Lord I how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen I 

They now to fight are gone ; 

Amor on armor shone ; 

Drum now to dnim did groan, — 
To hear was wonder ; 

That witli the cries they make 
Tlie very earth did shake ; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age l^ecame, 

0 noble Ei pingliam ! 

Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces ; 

When, from a meadow by, 

Like a stoi'in, suddenly, 

The English archeiy 

Struck the French hoi'ses 

With Spanish j ew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth -yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 

None from his fellow starts. 

But playing manly jiarts. 

And, like time English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes draw, 

And on the French they flew, 

Not oue was tardy ; 
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Anns were from shoulders sent ; 

Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 

Down the French peasants went ; 

Our men were hardy. 

This while our uohle king, 

Mis broadsword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding, 

As to o’cri\helm it ; 

And many a deep wound lent, 

His arms with blood bespi'ent, 

And many a cruel dent 
Bmised his helmet. 

Glo’ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood. 

For famous England stood 
With his biiive brother, 

Olaivnce, in steel so bright. 

Though but a maiden knight. 

Yet in that furious light 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade ; 

Oxfoid the foe invade, 

And ciuel slaughter made, 

Still as they ran uj). 

Suffolk his axe did ply ; 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them light doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope, 

Upon St. Crispin’s day 
Fought was tins noble fray. 

Which finne did not delay 
To England to caiTy ; 

0, uheii shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry 

Michael drayion. 

THE KING TO HIS SOLDIERS BEFORE 
HARFLEUR. 

FROM "KING HENRY V.,” ACT III. SC. I. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once inoi-e ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace, there ’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stillness, and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspfect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 


I Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwholm it, 

' As fearfully as doth a gallkl rock 
O’crhaiig and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and l>end up every spiiit 
To his full height!— On, on, you noblest 
English, 

Whose blo(Kl is let from fathci*s of wai-pitx)! 1 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexander, 

Have, in these pai1;s, from morn till even fought. 
And sheathed their swords for lack ol argument. 
Dishonor not your mothers ; now attest, 

That those whom you called fathei’s, did beget 
you • 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war ! — And you, good 
yeomen. 

Whose limbs weie made in England, show us 
here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us sv ear 
That you aie worth your broeding : which I 
doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so Inean and Ixise, 

That liutli not nolde lustre in your eyes 
1 sec you stand like groyhounds in the slips, 

Sti .lining iijioii the start. The game s afoot ; 
Follow your spirit ; and, uiion this chnigc, 

(’ly — God for Harry’ England! and Saint 
George ! 

SHAK.LS*>E'AKb. 


OF THE WARRES IN IRELAND. 

FROM " EPIGRAMS, •* BOOK IV. UP. 6 

1 piiAiHED the sj^eech, but cannot now abide it, 
That warre is sw'eet to those that liave not try’d it; 
For I have proved it now and plainly see ’t, 

It is so sweet, it maketh all things sweet. 

At home Oanaric wines and Greek grow lothsome; 
Hero milk is nectar, water tasteth toothsome. 
There without baked, rost, boyl’d, it is no cheer* ; 
Bisket we like, and Bonny Clabo here 
There we complaine of one wan rested chick ; 
Hero meat worse cookt ne’re makes us sick. 

At home in silken sparrers, beds of Down, 

We scant can rost, but still tosse up and down ; 
Here we can sleep, a saddle to our pillow, 

A hedge the Cuitaine, Canopy a Willow. 

There if a child but cry, 0 what a spite ’ 

Here we can brook three larums in one night. 
There homely rooms must be iierfumed with 
Roses ; 

Here match and ixiwder no’re offend our noses. 
There from a storm of luiu we run like Pullets ; 
Hero we stand fast against a showro of bullets. 
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Lo, then how greatly their opinions en'e, 

That think there is no great deliglit in warre ; 
But yet for this, sweet warre, lie be thy debtor, 
I shall fore^'^r love my home the better. 

Sir John HARKhNoroN. 


THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 

Ir was upon on April mom, 

While yet the frost lay hoar, 

We heard Lord James’s bugle-hora 
Sound by the rocky shore. 

TIten down we went, a hundred knights, 

All in our dark army. 

And flung our armor in the shijis 
That rode within the bay. 

We spoke not as the shore grew less, 

But gazed in silence back, 

Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 

And aye the purple hues decayed 
Upon the ftuling hill, 

And but one heart in all that ship 
Was tranquil, cold, and still. ’ 

The good Lord Dougins placed the deck. 

And 0, his face was wan ! 

Unlike the flush it used to w'ear 
When in the battle- van. — 

“ Come hither, come hither, my trusty knight, 
Sir Simon of the Lee ; 

There is a freit lies near my soul 
1 fain would tell to thee. 

** Thou know’st the words King Robert spoke 
Upon his dying day : 

How he bade take his noble heart 
And carry it far away ; 

“ And lay it in the holy soil 
Where once the Saviour trod, 

Since he might not bear the blessed Cross, 

Nor strike one blow for God. 

**La8t night as in my bed I lay, 

1 dreamed a dreary di'eam : — 

Methought 1 saw a Pilgrim stand 
In the moonlight’s quivering beam. 

“ His robe was of the azure dye, 

Snow-white his scattered hairs, 

And even such a cross he bore 
As good St. Andrew bears. 


• Why go ye forth, Lord James,* he said, 
‘With spear and belted biand ? 

Why do you take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottisli land ? 

“ * The sultry breeze of Galilee 
Creejis through its groves of palm, 

The olives on the Holy Mount 
Stand glittering in the calm. 

“ ‘ But *t is not there that Scotland’s heart 
Shall rest, liy God’s decree. 

Till the great angel calls the dead 
To rise from earth and sea ! 

“ * Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede ' 
That heart shall jniss once more 
In fiery fight against the foe, 

As it was wont of yore. 

‘ And it shall pass beneath the C'ross, 
And save King Robert’s vow ; 

But other bauds shall bear it back. 

Not, James of Douglas, thou ! ’ 

“ Now, by thy knightly faith, 1 pray, 

Sir Simon of the Lee, — 

For truer friend had never man 
Than thou hast been to me, — 

“If ne’er upon the Holy Land 
*T is mine in life to tread, 

Bear thou to Scotland’s kindly earth 
The relics of her dead.” 

The tear was in Sir Simon’s eye 
As he lining the warrior’s hand, - 
“ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

1 ’ll hold by thy command. 

“ But if in battle- front, Lord James, 

T is ours once more to ride, 

Nor force of man, nor craft of fiend, 

Sliall cleave me from thy side * ” 

And aye we sailed and aye w'e sailed 
Across the weaiy sea, 

Until one mom the coast of Sjiain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 

And as we reunded to the poit, 

Beneath the watch-tower’s wall, 

We lieai-d the clash of the atabals, 

And the tninqiet’s wavering call. 

“Why sounds 3 'on Eastern music here 
So wantonly and long. 

And whose the crowd of amiM men 
That round yon standard thronsr ? ” 
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“ The Moors have come from Africa 
To spoil and waste and slay, 

And King Alonzo of Castile 
Must fight with them to-day.” 

“ Now shame it were,” cried good Lord James, 
“ Shall never be said of me 

That 1 and mine have turned aside 
From the Cross in jeopardie ! 

**Have down, have down, my merrv men all, — 
Have down unto the plain ; 

We ’ll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain ! ” 

“ Now welcome to me, noble lord. 

Thou and thy stalwart power ; 

Dear is the sight of a Christian knight, 

Who comes in such an hour ! 

“Is it for bond or faith you come. 

Or yet for golden fee ? 

Or bring ye Fi'ance’s lilies here, 

Or the flower of Burgundie 

“Cod greet thee well, thou valiant king. 

Thee and thy belted peers, — 

Sir James of Douglas am I called. 

And these are Scottish spears. 

“ Wc do not fight for bond or plight. 

Nor yet for golden fee ; 

Bui for the sake of our bles.s(*d Lord, 

AVho died ui>on the tree 

“We bring our great King Robert’s heart 
Across the weltering wave, 

To lay it in the holy soil 
Hard by the Saviour’s grave. 

“ Tnie pilgrims we, by hind or sea, 

Where danger bars tlie way ; 

And therefore arc we here, Lord King, 

To ride with thee this day ’ ” 

The King has bent his stately head, 

And the teare were in his eyne, — 

“ God’s blessing on thee, noble knight, 

For this brave thought of thine ! 

“I know thy name full well, Lord James ; 
And honored may 1 be, 

That those who fought beside the Bruce 
Should fight this day for me ! 

“Take thou the leading of tlie van. 

And charge the Mooiii amain ; 

Thei'e is not such a lance as thine 

lualltheboitofSpaiur' 


The Douglas turned towards us then, 

0, but his glance was high I — 

“There is not one of all my men 
But is as bold as I. 

“ There is not one of all my knights 
But bears as true a spear, — 

Then onward, Scottish gentlemen, 

And tliiiik King Robert ’s here ! ” 

The tnimpets blew, the cross-bolts flew, 

The arrows flashed like flame. 

As spur in side, and 8|)ear in rest, 

Against the foe we came. 

And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both horse and man ; 

For thmiigh their ranks we rode like com, 

So furiously we ran • 

But in behind our path they closed, 

Though fain to let us through, 

For they were forty thousand men, 

And we u ere wondrous few. 

We might not see a lance’s length, 

So dense was their array, 

But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held them hard at bay. 

“Make in ’ make in ! ” Lord Douglas cried — 
“ Make in, rny brethren dear ’ 

Sir William of St. Clan is ilown ; 

We may not leave him lierc ! ” 

But thicker, thicker grew the swarm. 

And sbariier shot the ram, 

And the horses reareil ainiil the press, 

But they would not charge again. 

“ Now Jesii help thee,” said I^rd James, 
“Thou kind and true St. Clair! 

An’ if 1 may not bring thee ofl, 

I ’ll die beside thee there ’ ” 

Then in his stirrii]is up he stood, 

So lion -like and bold, 

And lield the precious heart aloft, 

All ill Its cose of gold. 

He flung it from linn, far ahead, 

And never spake he more, 

But— “ Pass thou first, thou dauntless heart, 
As thou well wont of yoro ! ” 

The roai* of fight rose fiercer yet. 

And heavier still the stoiir, 

Till the 8])6ars of S|min came sliiveriug in, 
And iwept away the Moor. 
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**Now praised be God, the day is won I 
They fly, o’er flood and fell, — 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard. 
Good knight, that fought so well ? ” 

** 0, ride ye on. Lord King ! ” he said, 

“ And leave the dead to mo, 

For I must keep tlie dreariest watch 
That over I shall dree ! 

“There lies, above his master’s heart, 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And woe is me 1 should be here, 

Not side by side with him ! 

“ The world grows cold, my arm is old. 
And thill my lyart hair, 

And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretched liefore me there 

“ 0 Bothwell banks, that bloom so bright 
Beneath the sun of May ! 

The heaviest cloud that ever blew 
Is liound for you this day. 

“ And Scotland ’ thou mayst veil thy head 
In sorrow and in pain 
The sorest stroke upon thy biow 
Hath fallen this day in Spain ! 

“We ’ll bear them back unto our ship. 

We ’ll bear them o’er the sea, 

And lay them in the hallowed earth 
AVithni our own coiintrie. 

“ And be thou strong of heart, Loid King, 
For this I tell thee sure, 

The sod that drank the Douglas’ blood 
Shall never bear the Moor * ” 

The King he lighted from hi.s horse. 

He flung his bmnd away, 

And took the Douglas by the hand, 

So stalely as he lay. 

“God give thee rest, thou valiant soul ! 

That fought so well for Spam ; 

1 ’d rather half iny land weie goue, 

So. thou wert here again ! ” 

We bore the good Loid James away, 

And the piiceless heart we bore, 

And heavily w e steered our ship 
Towards tlie Scottish shoi*e. 

No welcome gi-eelcd our retura. 

Nor clang of martial tread. 

Blit all were dumb and hushed os death 
Before the mighty dead* 


We laid our chief in Douglas Kirk, 

The heart in fair Melrose ; 

And woful men wore we that day, — 

God grant their souls repose ! 

WlUlAM EDMUNDSTONE AVTOUN 


HOTSPUR’S DESCRIPTION OF A FOP. 

FROM •• KING HENRY IV.." PART I ACT I. SC. 3 . 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reayied, 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumM like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb be held 
A pouncet-box which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; — 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff* : — and still he smiled and talked ; 
And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmanneily, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being (‘old, 
To 1)6 so pestered with a popinjay. 

Out of iny grief and my impatience, 

I Answered neglectiiigly, I know not what, — 

He should, or he should not ; ioi he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, — God save 
the mark ! — 

And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was pannaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly, and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

SHAKESPEARE 

— ♦ 

HUDl BRAS’ SWORD AND DAGGER. 

FROM "HOUIBRAJs," PART 1. 

Hik jmissaiit swonl unto bis side 
Near his undaunted heart was tied, 

With basket hilt that would hold brotl" 

And serve for fight and dinner both. 

In il he incited lead for bullets 
To tdioot at foes, and sometimes pullet^ 
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To whom he bore eo fell a grutch 
He ne’er gave quarter to any such. 

The ti’enchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 

The peaceful scabbard, where it dwelt, 

The miicor of its edge had felt ; 

For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoured, it was so manful ; 

And so much scorned to lurk in case, 

As if it durst not show its face. 

This sword a dagger had, his {Wge, 

That was but little for his age, 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs unto knight- ermnts do. 

It was a seiwiceable dudgeon, 

Eitljcr for fighting or for drudging. 

When it had stablied or broke a head, 

It would scrape trenchcis or chip bread. 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap ’t would not care ; 

’T would make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth : 

It had been ’prentice to a brewer, 

Where this and more it did emluie ; 

But left the trade, as many moie 
Have latel) done on the same scoi’e. 

Dr Samuel Butler 


THE LORD OF BiTTRAGO. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

“ Youn horse is faint, my King, my Loi*d ! your 
gallant horse is sick, — 

His limbs ai'e torn, his breast is gored, on his 
eye the film is thick , 

Mount, mount on mine, 0, mount apace, I pray 
thee, mount and fly ’ 

Or in my arms I’ll lilt your Grace, — their 
trampling hoofs are nigh ’ 

My King, my King’ you’re wounded sore, — 
the blood runs from your feet ; 

But only lay a hand before, and I ’ll lift you to 
youi seat ; 

Mount, Juan, for they gather fast ’ — I hear 
their coming cry, — 

Mount, mount, and rule for jeojiardy, — 1 ’ll save 
you though I die ’ 

“Stand, noble steed ! this hour of need, — be 
gen do as a lamb ; 

1 ’ll kiss the foam from off thy mouth, — thy 
master dear I am, — 


Mount, Juan, mount ; whate’er betide, away the 
biidle fling, 

And jiluiige the rowels in his side. — My horse 
shall save my King ! 

“ Nay, never speak ; my sires, Lord King, I'e- 
eeived their land from youi*s, 

And joyfully their blood shall spiing, so be it 
thine situ res , 

If I should fly, and thou, my King, 1 h* found 
among the deatl, 

How could 1 stand ’inong gentlemen, such scorn 
on my giay head t 

“Castile’s pioiid dames shall never point the 
fingei of disdain, 

And say there's one that ran away when our 
good loids W'eie slain ! 

1 leave Diego in your care, — you’ll fill his 
father’s place ; 

Strike, strike the sjmr, and never spare, — God’s 
blessing on your Grace ! ” 

So sjiake the brave Montuhez, Butrago’s loid w'as 
he ; 

And turned him to the coming host iii steadfast- 
ness and glee ; 

He flung himself among tliein, as they came down 
the hill, — 

He died, God wot ’ but not before his sword had 
drunk its fill. 

Iranslation of Jons OlUsON LoCkllAKl. 


I FLODDEN FIELD. 

FROM •• MARMION," CANTO M 

fThe battle was foHjfhl in Seiitcmber, 151J, between tlie forces of 
Eni^land and Scotland The latter were worsted, and JaiiiCi; 
slain with ei>,du thousand of Ins nieii Lord Surrey coiiiniaiidcd the 
English troops. J 

A MOMENT tli(*n Lord Marmion staye<l, 

And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 

Then foiwaid moved his band, 

Until, Loul Surrey’s reai -guard won, 

He halted by a cross of stone. 

That, oil a hillock standing lone. 

Did all the field command. 

Hence might they see the full aiTay 
Of either host for deailly fray ; 

Their mai'shalleil lines stretched east and west, 
And frontetl north and .south. 

And distant salutation past 
From the loud cannon -mouth ; 

Not in the close sueeessive rattle 
That breathes the voice of model ii Imttle, 

But slow and far lx*tweoii. - - 
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The hillock gained, Lord Marmion stayed : 
“ Here, by this cross,” he gently -aid, 

“ You well may view the scece ; 

Here shall thou taiTy, lovely Clare : 

0, tliink of Marmion in thy prayer ! — 
Thou wilt not ? — well, — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 
With ten picked archers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain, — 

But, if we conquer, cruel maid, 

My spoils shall at your feet be laid. 

When here we meet again.” 

He waited not for answer there, 

And would not mark the maid’s despair. 
Nor hoed the discontented look 
Fmm either squire : but spurred amain. 
And, dashing through the battle-plain. 

His way to Surrey took. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 

The western sunbeams now were bent. 

The cry they heal'd, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view i 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

“ Unworthy office here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 

But, see ! look up, — on Flodden bent 
The Scottisli foe has lired bis tent.” — 

And sudden, as ho spoke, 

From the shai'p ridges of the hill, 

All downwaixl to the banks of Till 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 

Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war. 

As down the hill they bioke ; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march ; theii* tread alone, 
At times their warning ti-umpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 

Told England, from his mountain -throne 
King James did lushing come. — 

Scai-ce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-ix)int they close. — 

They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With swoixl-sway and with lance’s thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 

Of sudden and poi'tentous birtli. 

As if men fought u{)on the earth 
And fiends in upper air : 

0, life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Copld in the darkness naught descry. 


At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the bilghtening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 

The broken billows of the war, 

And pluuibd ciests of chieftains brave 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But naught distinct they see : 

Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Speai’s shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 

Fell England’s aiTow-flight like rain ; 

Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Loi-d Mamiion’s falcon fly ; 

And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 

Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gonions many a one. 

And many a stubl)orn High landman, 

And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntley and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed \^ith bare bosom on the speai. 

And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with lK)th hands the bioadswoid plied, 

’T was vain : — But Fortune, on the nglit, 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s light. 

Then fell that spotless banner white. 

The Howard's lion fell ; 

Yet still Lord Marmion ’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around tlie battle-yell. 

The Boi*der slogan rent the sky I 
A Home ! a Goidon ! was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now higr., 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

When rent ai’e ngging, shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered mid the foes. 

No longer Blount the view could bear : — 

“ By heaven and all its saints, I swear. 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bill your beads, and imtter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray he rode amain. 

Followed by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge. 

Made, for a space, an opening large, * 
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The reecued banner mse, 

But darkly closed the war around, 

Like pine-tree, rooted fiom the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too ; — yet stayed. 

As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

When* fast as shaft can fly, 

Blooilshut his eyes, his nostrils spread. 

The louse rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Loiil iMarniion'b steed rushed by ; 

And Kiislacc, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast, 

To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the light. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her roahon stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a coitmge, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desiK^rate tone. — 

The scattered van of England wheels ; — 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, “ Is Wilton there ?’* — 

They fly, or, maddened hy despair, 

Fight but to die, — “ Is Wilton there 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Tw'o hoi’semen drenched with goi’e, 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

Ills liand still strained the broken brand ; 

His aims were smeared with blood and sand. 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

Witli dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmioii ! . . . . 

Young Blount his armor did unlace, 

And, gazing on Ids ghastly face, 

Said, — “ By St (leorgo, he s gone ! 

That si>ear-wouiid lias our master sped, — 
And see the deep cut on Ins head ! 

Good night to Maiinicn.” — 

“ Unnurtured Blount • thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyt‘s,” said Eustacif ; “peace ! ” 

When, doflod his casipie, he felt free air, 
Aiomid ’gan Mannioii wildly stare ; — 

“ Wliera 's HaiTy Blount ? Fitz- Eustace whera ? 
Linger ye heie, ye lieaiis of hare ! 

Redeem my iiennon, — charge again ! 

Cry — ‘ Marmioii to the rescue ! ’ — vain ’ 

Last of iny race, on battle-plain 
That shout sliall ne’er be heard again I - 
Yet my last thought is England’s : — fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 

Toll him his squadrons up to bring : — ■ 
Fitz-Eustni'e, to I/ird Surrey hie ; 


Tunstall lies dead upon the Field* 

His life-blood stains the sjiotless shield ; 
Edmund is down ; — my life is reft ; — 
The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
AYith Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full ui>on Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England ’s lost. — 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, vailets ! flyi 
Leave Mannion licie alone — to die.” 
They parted, and alone he lay • 

Clare diew’ her from the sight aw’ay. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured, — “ Is there none, 
or all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or gioom, one cup to bring. 
Of blessed water from the spring. 

To slake my dying thirst ^ ” 

0 woman ! in our liours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as tlie shade 

By the light quivering asjHjn made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said. 

When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran , 

Forgot weie hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 

But in abhorrence Isickward drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountain’s side. 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue, 
Where shall she turn ! — liehold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear ns diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half- worn lettera say, 

©rink* towrg- gilgrtm* brink' anb' prag* 
JFor* tije* kinb* goul* of* Sgbil* (Srreg* 
built* tbis* vcm- anb* tocll* 

She hi led tlie helm, and back sbe hied, 

And w’itli siirpi ise and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 

A pious man w'hom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank I/ird Marmioii of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his bi*ow to lave, — 

“ Is it the linml of Clare,” he said, 

“ Or injured Constance, bathes my head ? * 
Then, as remembi’anee rese, — 

“ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
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Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! ” — 

*‘ Alas ! ” she said, “ the while, — 

0, think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She — died at Holy Isle.” — 

Lord Muriuion started from the ground. 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 

“ Then it was truth ! ” he said, — ** I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — 

1 would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be ! — this dizzy trance, — 

Curse on yon base marauder’s lance. 

And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labor, Clara Iwund, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 

The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 

In the lost battle, home down by the flying, 
Where mingles wafs rattle with groans of the 
dying!*' 

So the notes rung : — 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend » — with cruel hand. 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand ’ — 

0, look, iny son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine : 

0, think on faith and bliss ! — 

By many a death-bed 1 have been. 

And many a sinner s parting seen. 

But never aught like this.” 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And— Stanley ! was the cry : — 

A light on Marmion’s visage 8pr(‘ad, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted “ Victory ! — 

Chaige, Chester, chaige ! On, Stanley, on I " 
Were the last woixis of Marmion. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


BEAL’ AN DIIUINE. 

FROM “THE LADY OF THh LAKt,” CANTO VI. 

There is no breeze upon the fern, 

No ripple on the lake. 

Upon her eyrie nods the erne, . 

The deer has sought the brake ; 

The small birds will not sing aloud. 

The springing trout lies still. 

So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud, 

Tliat swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Beiiledi’s distant hill. 

Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 

Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior’s measured tiead ? 

Is it the lightning’s nuiveriiig glance 
That on the thicket streams, 

Or do they flash on sjiear and lance 
The sun’s retiring beams ? 

I see the dagger crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray’s silver star 
Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war. 

That up the lake comes winding far I 
To hero bound for battle strife, 

Or liard of martial lay, 

*T were worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array I 

Their light -armed archers far and near 
Surveyed the tangled ground, 

Their centro ranks, with pike and spear, 

A twilight forest frowned, 

Their baibed horsemen, in the rear, 

The stern battalia crowned. 

N 0 cymbal clashed, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and ai mor’s clang, 

The sullen march i\as dumb. 

There breathed no viiul their crosts to shake. 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 

Scarce the flail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o’er their road. 

Their vawaixi scouts no tidings bring, 

Can rouse no lurking foe, 

Nor spy a tmee of living thing, 

Save when they stirred the roe ; 

The host moves like a deep sea wave, 

Whero rise no rocks its pride to brave, 

High swelling, dai’k, and slow. 

The lake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosoeli’s rugged jaws ; 

And here the horae and spearmen jiause, 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the archer men. 
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At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the hends, from heaven tliat fell, 

Had j)ealed the banner cry of hell ! 

Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 

Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear ; 

For life ' for life * their flight tliey ply — 

And slu’iek, and shout, and battle-cry, 

And plaids and bonnets waving high. 

And broadswords flashing to the sky, 

Are maddening in the icar. 

Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 

Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and chast*. 

How sliall it keep its rooted [khice. 

The spearmen’s twilight wood > 

— “Down, down, ’’cried Mai, “yoiii lances down ’ 
Beai back both friend and foe ’ ” 

Inke reeds before the tempe8t''i frown, 

That serried giove of lances blown 
At once lay levelled low ; 

And closely slioiildering side to side, 

The biistling ranks the onset bide. — 

—“We’ll quell the savage mountaineer, 

As their Tinchcl * cows the game ; 

They come as fleet as forest deer, 

We ’ll drive them back ns tame.” 

Beaniig before them, in their course, 

The relics of the archer force. 

Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 

Kight onward did Clan- Alpine come. 

A hove the tide, each bniadsw’ord bright 
Was brandishing like beam of liglit, 

Each targe was ilark below^ ; 

And w'itli the ocean’s mighty swung, 

When heaving to the temjiest’s wing. 

They Iniiled them on the foe. 

I heaid the lance’s shivering crash, 

As when the wdiirlwiiid rends the ash ; 

1 heard the broadswoni’s deadly clang, 

As if a hundied anvils rang ’ 

But Moray wheeled his learw'anl miik 
Of horsemen on Clan-Alpiiie’s flank — 

“My bannermaii, advance ' 

1 see,” he cried, “ their ooliimns shake. 

Now’, gallants ! for your ladies’ sake. 

Upon them with the lance ! " 

The hoi semen dashed among the rout, 

As deer break through the broom ; 

Tlieir steeds are stout, their swoials are out, 

They soon make lightsome room. 

Clan- Alpine’s best aro Imckwaird borne — 

Where, where was Roderick then ? 

^Ine blast uiion his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men 1 

* k ckde qf qnrtsmen, ctimuoding the deer.. 


And refluent through the pass of fear 
The liattle’s tide was pourod ; 

Vanished tlie Saxon’s struggling spear, 
Vanished the mountain sivord. 

As Bracklinn’s chasm, so black and steep, 
Receives her roaring linn, 

As the dark caverns of the deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in, 

So did the deep sind daiksome pass 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass ; 

None linger now upon tlie plain, 

Save those who ne’er shall fight again. 

SIR Walter Scott. 

■■ 

WATERLOO. 

FROM “CHILUr. HAROLD. CANIO III. 

Tukue was a sound of reveliy by night, 

And Belgium’s eapital had gathered then 
Her beauty and hei ( hivaliy, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its volujituous swell. 

Soft eyes looked love toeyesw’hieh spake again. 
And all w’ent meiTy as a man iage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell ! 

Did ye not heai it ^ — No; ’t w’as but the 
wund, 

Or the ear rattling o’ei the stony street ; 

On with the dance ’ let joy lie unconfined • 

No .sleep till mom, wiieii Youth and Plea.suie 
meet 

To chase the glowung Hours wuth flying feet, — 
But, haik ! — that heavy sound breaks in once 
moi’e, 

As if the clouds its echo w’ould I'epeat ; 

I And nearer, clearer, deadlici than before ! 

Arm ! aim ! it is — it is — the caiiiioii’s opening 
roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the firet amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone wdth Death’s prophetic 
ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell : 

He nished into the field, and, foremost fightings 
fell 
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Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gatheiing tears, and tremblings of dis- 
tress, 

And cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such os press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated : who would 
guess 

If evermore should meet those mutual eyes 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the 
steed, 

The musteringsqiiadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward witli inq»etuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of wai ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the moniing star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, — ** The foe ! they 
come ’ they come ! ” 

And wild and high the ** Cameron’s gathering ” 
i*ose, 

The war-note of Lochiel, which All)yirs hills 
Have heard, — and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes : 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which 
fills 

Their mountain pipe, so (ill the mountaineera 
With the fierce native daring >>hich in-stills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame, nngs in each clans- 
man’s oars 1 

And Ai‘dennes waves above them her gi-een 
leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s tear-diops, as they jiass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er giievcs. 

Over the unreturniiig brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now lieneath them, but aliove shall giw 
In its next verdure, when this fieiy mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with high ho]ic, shall moulder cold 
and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal sound of 
strife. 

The mom the marshalling in amis, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 


The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which whea 
rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her owm clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent. 

Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red 
burial blent ! 

Their praise is hymned by loftici harps than 
mine ; 

Yet one I would select from that pi oud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong. 
And partly that bright name.s will hallow song ' 
And his was of the bravest, and when showered 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinned files 
along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest 
lowered. 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, 
gallant Howard ! 

There have been tears and breaking heaits tor 
thee. 

And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh gioen tree, 
Which living waves wheie thou didst cease to 
live. 

And saw around me the vide field levive 
With fruits and fertile piomise, and the Spring 
Come forth her woi k of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless blixls upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brouglit to those she could 
not bring. 

1 turned to thee, to thousands, ol whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his oivn kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Foigetfuluess were meicy for theii sake ; 

The Arehangel’s trump, not gloiy’s, must 
aw'ake 

Those whom they thirst for ; though the sound 
of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The lever of vain longing, and the naino 

So honored but assumesa strongei, bitterer claim. 

They mourn, but smile at length , and, smil- 
ing, mourn : 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoariuess ; the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are 
gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthrall ; 
The day drags through though storms keep out 
the sun ; 

And thusthe heart willbreak, yet brokenly live on ; 
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Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was 
The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks ; 

And thus tho heart will do which not for- 
sakes. 

Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold. 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such things arc 
untold. 

LORD Byron. 


IIOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the suii was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 
or Iser, rolling rapidly. 

Hut Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Ooinmunding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By toi’ch and triiin|)ct fast arrayed, 

Each ho!.scman drew his battle- blade, 

And fuiious every chaiger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then ru.shed the stceti to buttle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stainM snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling i-aj»idly. 

Tib morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can ])ierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fieiy Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

Tho combat deepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the gitive ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy bauiiera wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet 1 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre 

Thomas Campbell. 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 

You know we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our btorraing-day ; 

With neck out-thrast, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind. 

As if to balance the prone brow, 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just os perhaps he mused, ** My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,” — 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full -galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 

Then off* there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect 
(So tight he kajit his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blooil came through), 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 

“Well,” cried he, “Emperor, by God’s grace 
We ’ve got you Ratisbon ! 

The marshal 's in the market-place. 

And you ’ll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desii*e. 

Perched him ! ” The chief ’s eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like tire. 

The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes : 

“You ’re wounded ’ ” “ Nay,” his soldier’s pride 
Touched to tlie quick, he said : 

“ I ’m killed, sire ^ ” And, his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

ROBERT Browning 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

I SPRANG to the stirnip, and Joris and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
“ Good speed ! ” cried the watch as the gate- 
bolts undrew, 

“ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping 
tlirough. 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great 
pace, — - 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 
our place ; 

I turaed in iny saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique 
right, 

Rebuckl^ the check-stmp, chained slacker the 
bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'T was a moonset at starting ; but while we di'ew 
near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 
clear ; 

At Boom a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Duffeld ’t was morning as plain as could Ik* , 
And fioin Mecheln chuich-steeplo w’e heaid the 
half-chime, — 

So Jons broke silence with “ Yet there is time ’ 

At Aerschot up leaped of a sudtlen the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one. 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past , 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 

With rcbolute shoulders, eaidi butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

And his low h 'ail ami crest, just one sliaip eai 
bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out oii bis 
track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that 
glance 

')’er its wliite edge at me, his own master, 
askance ; 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye 
and anon 

Sis fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 

^y Hassclt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, 

“ Stay .spur ’ 

iTour Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in 
her ; 

We’ll rememl^er at Aix,” — for one hoaid the 
quick wheeze 

)f her chest, saw the stretched neck, and stag- 
gering knees, 

And sunk tail, and hoiTible heave of the flank, 

As doivnon her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

5o we were left galloping, Jons and T, : 

^lst Tjoozand past Tongres, noclond in the sky ; 
rile bio.id .sun above laughed a pitilea.s laugh ; 
Neath our feet broke the brittle, bright stubble 
like chaff ; 

Till over by Dal hem a dome-spire sprang white, 
Vnd “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in 
right 1” 


“ How they ’ll gi-eet us ! ’’-—and all in a moment 
his roan 

Rolled neck and ercup over, lay dead as a stone ‘, 

And there was my Roland to bear the wliolo 
weight ' 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
bum. 

And with circles of led for bis cyc-bockcts’ rim. 

Then 1 cast loose niy biifl-coat, each holster let 
full, 

Shook off l)oth my jack-lx)ota,let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, putted his ear, 

(’ailed niy Roland liis pet name, my horse with- 
out peer, — 

(.'lap|)ed my hands, laughed and sung, any muse, 
had or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I rcmemlier is, fiiends flocking lound. 

As I sate with his head ’twixt niy knees on the 
gioiimi ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measuie (J 
v\ine, 

Which (the lmig(‘sses voted by common consent) 

I Was no nioiu than his due \Nho brought gooil 
I news fiom Ghent. 

Kohiri Ukownim. 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS,* OK, 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN CHINA. 

Some Seilvs and i private of the Biiffii having remained behind 
with the grng cart:., ft II into the hand<t of the Chinese. On iIil next 
day they were brouglil before the .luthorities and ordered to per 
form A'ofou The bciki. olnrycd, but Moyse, the Ciiglish bOldier. 
declared he would not jirostraie himself bcfuri. any Chiiidin.'ui alive, 
and wait immediately knocked upon the heail, and hib body thrown 
upon a dunghill. ' — Corre^pondenf of tht Lofidau Timex J 

Last night, among his fellow roughs. 

He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 

A ilrunkeii private of the Buffs, 

Who never looked before. 

To-day, l>eneath the focman’s frown, 

He stands in Elgin’.s place. 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 

And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, low-boni, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 

He yet can call his oun. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 

Bring cord or axe or flame, 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 

• The '* Bulfk" are the Eaj.t Kent regiment. 
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Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed, 
Like dreams, to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed. 
One sheet of living snow ; 

The smoke above liis father’s door 
In gray soft eddyings hung ; 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself so young ( 

Yes, honor calls • — with strength like steel 
He put the vision by ; 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 

An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dieadiul brink, 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed. 

Vain those all -shattering guns. 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
Tlie strong heart of her sons ; 

So let his name thiough Europe ring, — 

A man of mean estate. 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king. 

Because his soul was great. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

0, THAT last day in Lucknow fort ! 

We knew that it was the las^ ; 

That the enemy’s lines crept su Tly on, 

And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe meant w'orse than death ; 

And the men and W'e all woiked on ; 

It was one day more of smoke and roar, 

And then it would all he done. 

There was one of us, a corpomr.s wife, 

A fail, young, gentle thing, 

Wacted with fever in the siege, 

And her mind was wandering. 

She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 
And 1 took her head on my knee ; 

“ W^hen my father comes hame title the pleugh,*’ 
she said, 

“Oh ! then please wauken me.” 

She slept like a child on hei father’s floor, 

111 the flecking of woodbine-shade. 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is stayed. 


It w'as smoke and roar and powder-stench, 

And hopclejis waiting for death ; 

And the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 
Seemed scarce to draw her hi oath. 

I sank to sleep ; and . had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, 

And wall and garden ; — but one wild scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening 
Till a sudden gladness broke 
All over her face ; and she caught my hand 
And drew me near as she sjjoke ■ — 

“ The Hielanders ’ 0, dinna ye hear 
The slogan far aw a ? 

The McGregor’s, —0, I ken it weel ; 

It ’s the grandest o’ them a’ ’ 

“ God bless the bonny Hielanders ! 

We ’re saved ! we ’re saved ’ ” she cried ; 

And fell on her knees ; and thanks to God 
Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 

Along the hatteiy-hne her cry 
Had fallen among the men, 

And they started back ; — they were there to die ; 
But was life so near them, then ? 

They listened for life ; the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar. 

Were all ; and the colonel shook his head, 

And they turned to their guns once more 

But Jessie said, “The slogan ’& done ; 

But winna ye hear it noo. 

The Campbells are cornin' ^ It ’s no a dream ; 
Our suceors hae broken through ! ” 

We heaixl the roar and the rattle alar, 

But the pipes we could not heai ; 

So the men plied their work of hoiieless war 
And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it made its way, — 

A thrilling, ceaseless sound : 

It wm no noise from the strife afar. 

Or the sapijers under ground. 

It vm the pips of the Highlanders ! 

And now they played Auld Lang Sync 
It came to our men like the voice of God, 

And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept, and shook one another s hands, 
And the w’onien sobbed in a crowd ; 

And every one knelt down ivhere he stood, 

And we all thanked God aloud. 
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That happy time, when we welcomed them, 
Our men put Jesttie first ; 

And the geneml gave her his baud, and cheers 
Like a storm from the soldiers burst. 

And the pipers* ribbons and tartan streamed, 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears. 
As the pipes played Auld Lang Syne, 

Robert t s. Lowbll. 


BY THE ALMA RIVER. 

Willie, fold your little hands ; 

Let it drop, — that “ soldier ” toy ; 

Look where father’s picture stands, — 

Father, that here kissed his boy 
Not a month since, — father kind. 

Who this night may (never mind 
Mother 8 sob, my Willie dear) 

Cry out loud that He may hear 
Who is God of battles, — cry, 

** God keep father safe this day 
By the Alma River ! ** 

Ask no more, child. Never heed 
Either Russ, or Frank, or Turk ; 

Right of nations, trampled creed, 

Chance-poised victory’s bloody work ; 

Any flag i’ the wind may roll 
On thy heights, Sevastopol 1 
Willie, all to you and me 
Is that spot, whate’er it be. 

Where he stands — no other word — 

Stands — God sure the child's prayers heard — 
Near the Alma River. 

Willie, listen to the bells 
Ringing in the town to-day ; 

That ’s for victory. No knell swells 
For the many swept away, — 

Hundreds, thousands. I..et us weep. 

We, who need not, — just to keep 
Reason clear lu thought and brain 
Till the morning comes again ; 

Till tlie thiid dread morning tell 
Who they were that fought and — fell 
By the Abna River. 

Come, we 'll lay us down, my child ; 

Poor the bed is, — iioor and hard ; 

But thy father, far exiled, 

Sleei>s uix>n the open swaid. 

Dreaming of us two at home ; 

Or, beneath the starry dome. 


Digs out trenches in the dark. 

Where he buries — Willie, mark ! — 
Where he burifs those who died 
Fighting — fighting at his bide — 

By the Alma River. 

Willie, Willie, go to sleep ; 

God will help us, 0 my boy ! 

He will make the dull hours creep 
Faster, and send news of joy ; 

When I need not shrink to meet 
Those great placards in the street. 

That for weeks will ghastly stare 
In some eyes — child, say that prayer 
Once again, — a different one, — 

Say, “ 0 God ! Thy will be done 
By the Alma River.” 

Dinah Maria mulock Craik. 


BALAKLAVA. 

0 THE charge at Balaklava ! 

0 that rash and fatal charge I 
Never was a fiercer, braver, 

Than that charge at Balaklava, 

On the battle’s bloody marge ! 

All the day the Russian columns. 

Fortress huge, and blazing banks. 
Poured their dread destructive volumes 
On the French and English ranks, — 
On the gallant allied ranks ! 

Earth and sky seemed rent asunder 
By the loud incessant thunder ! 

When a strange but stern command — 
Needless, heedless, rash command — 

Came to Lucan’s little band, — 

Scarce six hundred men and horses 
Of those vast contending forces : — 

“ England ’s lost unless you save her 1 
Charge the pass at Balaklava ’ ” 

0 that rash and fatal charge. 

On the liattle’s bloody marge ! 

Far away the Russian Eagles 

Soar o’er smoking hill and dell. 

And their hordes, like howling beagles. 
Dense and countless, round them yell I 
Thundering cannon, deadly moi’tar. 

Sweep the field in every quarter ! 

Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Trembled so the Cher&onesus ! 

Here behold the Gallic Lilies — 

Stout St, Louis* golden Lilies — 

Float as erst at old Ramillies ! 

And beside them, lo ! the Lion ! 

With her trophied Cross, is flying ! 
Glorious standards ! —shall they waver 
Ou the field of Balaklava ? 
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No, by Heavens ! at that command — 

Sudden, rash, but stem command — 

Charges Lucan’s little band ! 

Brave Six Hundred ' lo ! they charge. 
On the battle’s bloody marge ! 

Down yon deep and skirted valley, 

Where the crowded cannon play, — 

Where the Czar’s fierce cohorts rally, 

Cossack, Calmuck, savage Kalli, — 

Down that gorge they swept away ! 

Down that new ThermopylsB, 

Flashing swords and helmets see ! 

Underneath the iron shower, 

To the brazen cannon’s jaws, 

Heedless of their deadly power, 

Press tliey without fear or i)ause, — 

To the very cannon’s jaws ! 

Gallant Nolan, brave as Roland 
At the field of Roucesvalles, 

Dashes down the fatal valley, 

D«ishes on the bolt of death. 

Shouting with his latest breath, 

“Charge, then, gallants ! do not waver, 

Charge the pass at Balaklava • ” 

0 that rash and fatal charge. 

On the biittle’s bloody marge < 

Now the bolts of volleyed thunder 
Rend that little band asunder. 

Steed and rider wildly screaming, 

Screaming wildly, sink away; 
liate so proudly, proudly gleaming, 

Now but lifeless clods of clay, — 

Now but bleeding clods of clay * 

Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Saw such sight the Cliersoncsus • 

Yet your remnant, brave Six Hundred. 

Presses onward, onward, onward. 

Till they storm the bloody pass, — 

Till, like brave Leonidas, 

They storm the deadly pass, 

Sabring C'ossack, Calmuck, Kalli, 

In that wdld shot-rended valley, — 

Drenched with file and blood, like lava, 

Awful pass at Balaklava ’ 

0 that rash and fatal charge. 

On the battle’s bloody marge ! 

For now Russia’s rallied forces. 

Swarming hoi*des of Cossack horses, 

Trampling o’er the reeking corses. 

Drive the thinned assailants back. 

Drive the feeble remnant back. 

O’er their late heroic track ’ 

Vain, alas ! now rent and sundered, 

’^ain your struggles, brave Two Hundred ! 
Thrice your number lie asleep. 

In that vaUey dark and deep. 


Weak and wouuded you retire 
From that hurricane of fire, — 

That tempestuous storm of fire, — 

But no soldiers, firmer, braver, 

Ever trod the field of fame, 

Thau the Knights of Balaklava, — 

Honor to each hero’s name ! 

Yet their country long shall mourn 
For her rank so lashly shorn, — 

So gallantly, but madly shorn 

In that fierae and fatal charge. 
On the battle’s bloody marge. 

Alexander Beaufoki Meek. 


CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Half a league, half a league. 

Half a league onward. 

All in the valley oi Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“ Forward, the Light Brigade ! 

Charge for the guns ! ” he said ; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“ Forward, the Light Brigade ! ” 

Was there a man dismayed ? 

Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered ; 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theira not to reason why. 

Theirs but to do and die : 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley eil and thundered ; 

Stormeil at with shot ami shell, 

Boldly they rode and well ; 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 

Flasheil as they turned in air, 

Sabring the gunners there. 

Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 

Plunged in the battery-smoke. 

Right through the line they broke : 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke, 

Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thiindei^ ; 

Storaied at with shot and shell, 

While horse and heit) fell. 

They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws oT Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, — 

All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their gloiy fade ? 

0 the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondei-ed. 

Honor the charge they made ! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 

Alfred Tennyson. 

CAVALRY SONG. 

FROM "ALICE OF MONMOUTH" 

OuR good steeds snuff the evening air. 

Our pulses with their purpose tingle ; 

The foeman’s fires are twinkling there ; 

He leaps to hear our sabres jingle I 
Halt I 

Each carbine send its whizzing ball . 

Now, cling t clang’ forwai'd all. 

Into the fight ’ 

Dash on beneath the smoking dome • 
Through level lightnings gallop nearer ’ 
One look to Heaven ' No thoughts of home • 
The guidons that we Ijear are ilearer 
Charge ! 

Cling ’ clang ' forward all ’ 

Heaven help those whose horses fall : 

Cut left and right ! 

They flee before our ficice attack ' 

They fall ’ they spread in broken surges. 
Now, coinmdes, bear our wounded back, 

And leave the foemaii to his dirges 
Wheel ! 

The bugles sound the swift recall ; 

Cling ! clang ’ backward all ! 

Home, and good night I 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU.* 

Pibroch of Donnil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donnil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil. 

Gathering>son(; of Donald the Black. 


Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ’ 

Come in your war army. 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountains so rocky ; 

The war-pipe and iH*unon 
Arc at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that weam one, 

Como every steel blade, and 
Strong hand tli.it bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the coi pse uiimteiTed, 

The bride at the altar ; 

Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges ; 

Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded ; 

Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom. 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fa.st they come ; 

See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, diaw yoin blades, 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donnil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 

SIR WaLILR SCOl 


THE TROOPER’S DEATH. 

The weaiy night is o'er at last ’ 

We ride so still, we ride so fast ’ 

We ride where Death is lying. 

The morning wind doth coldly pass. 
Landlord ! we ’ll take another glass, 

Ere dying. 

Thou, springing grass, that art so green 
Shalt soon be rosy red, I w’een, 

My blood the hue supplying ! 

I drink the first glass, sword in hand, 
To him who for the Fotherlaiid 
Lies dying ! 
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Now (luiokly comes the second draught, 

And that shall be to freedom quaffed 
While freedom’s foes are flying ! 

The rest, 0 land, our hope and faith ! 

We ’d drink to thee with latest breath, 
Though dying ! 

My darling ! — ah, the glass is out ! 

The bullets ring, the ridei*s shout — 

No time for wine or sighing ! 

There ! bring my love tlie shattered glass — 
Charge ! on the foe ’ no joys surpass 
Such dying ' 

From the German. Translation of 
R. VV. Raymond 


SONG OF CLAN-ALPINE 

FROM " I HE LADY OF THE LAKE,** CANTO 11. 

Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 

Honored and blessed be the evergreen Pine • 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 
Heaven send it hnpj)y dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 

Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to giow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back again, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho • ieroe ! ” 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade *, 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on 
the mountain. 

The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock. 

Proof to the tempest’s shock. 

Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then. 

Echo his praise again, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! ” 

Praudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannachar’s gioans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Lussand Ptoss-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Loinond lie dead on her 
side, 

Widow mid Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid. 

Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leveu-glen 
Shake when they hoar again, 

Roderigh Vich Alpine dim, ho I ieroe ! ” 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 

Stretch to your oare for the evergreen Pine ! 

0 that the rosebuil that graces yon islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to 
twine ! 


0 that some seedling gem. 

Worthy such noble stem, 

Honored and blessed in thcii shadow might growl 
Loud should Clan- Alpine then 
Ring from her deepinost glen, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! ” 

SIR Walter Scott. 


THE BATTLE-SONG OF GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS. 

Fear not, 0 little flock ! the foe 
Who madly s^eks your overthrow, 

Dread not his rage and jiower ; 

What though your courage sometimes faints ? 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour. 

Be of good cheer ; your cause belongs 
To him who can avenge your wrongs, 

Leave it to him, our Lord. 

Though huhleii now from all our eyes, 

He sees the Gideon w'ho shall rise 
I'o save us, and his word. 

As tiue as God’s own word is true, 

Not earth or hell with all their craw 
Against us shall prevail 
A jest and by-woid are they grawn ; 

God is with ns, we are his own, 

Our victory i an not fail. 

Amen, Lord Jesus ; giant our prayer ! 

Gieat Captain, now' thine arm make bare • 
Fight for us once again ' 

So shall the saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty clionis to thy praise, 

Woild without end » Amen. 

From the German of Michael AltenburU* 


SWORD SONG. 

fCharles Theodore Kdmer was a yount' German soldier, scholar, 
poet, and patnoL lie was born at Dresden in the autumn of 1791, 
and fell tn battle for Ins country at the early a)j:e of twenty-two The 

Sword SonR,” so called, was written in his pocket book only two 
hours before he fell, durini; a halt in a wood previous to the «nRag[e* 
ment, and was read by him to a comrade judt as the signal was 
given for battle. This bold song represents the soldier chiding his 
sword, which, under the image of his Iron bride, is impatient to 
come forth from her chamber, the scabbard, and be wedded to him 
on the field of battle, where each soldier shall press the blade to his 
lips 

Khmer fell in an engagement with superior numbers near a thicket 
in the neighborhood of Rosenburg He had advanced in pursuit 
of the flying foe too far beyond his comrades. They buried him 
under an old oak on the site of the battle, and carved his name on 
the trunk ) 

Sword, on my left side gleaming, 

What means tby bright eye’s beaming ? 

It makes my spirit dance 
To see thy friendly glance. 

Hurrah! 
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** A valiant rider bears me ; 

A free-bom German wears me : 
That makes my eye so bright ; 
That is the sword’s delight.'* 
Hurrah ! 

Yes, good sword, 1 am free, 

And love thee heartily. 

And clasp thee to my side, 

E'en as a plighted bride. 

Hurrah t 

“And I to thee, by Heaven, 

My light steel life have given ; 
When shall the knot be tied ? 
When wilt thou take thy bride ?” 
Hurrah ! 

The trumpet’s solemn warning 
Shall hail the bridal morning. 
When cannon-thunders wake 
Then my true-love I take. 

Hurrah • 

“0 blessed, blessed meeting I 
My heart is wildly beating : 

Come, bridegroom, come for me ; 
My garland waiteth thee." 

Hurrah ! 


“ 0, in the field to prance 
The glorious wedding dance ! 

How, in the sun’s bright beams. 
Bride-like the clear steel gleams ! " 
Humh I 

Then forwai-d, valiant fighters ! 
And forward, German riders ! 

And when the heart grows cold, 
Let each his love infold. 

Hurrah ! 

Once on the left it hung, 

And stolen glances flung ; 

Now clearly on your right 
Doth God each fond bride plight. 
Hurrah ' 

Then let your hot lips feel 
That virgin cheek of steel ; 

One kiss, — and m oe betide 
Him who forsakes the bride. 
Hurrah ! 

Now let the loved one sing ; 

Now let the clear blade ring, 

Till the bright sparks shall fly. 
Heralds of victory ! 

Hun ah ' 


Why in the scabbard rattle, 

So wild, so fierce foi battle ? 
What means this restless glow * 
My sword, why clatter so * 
Hurrah 1 

“Well may thy prisoner rattle ; 
My spirit yeanis for battle. 
Rider, ’tis war’s wild glow 
That makes me tremble so." 
Hurrah ! 

Stay in thy chamber near. 

My love ; what wilt thou here ? 
Still in thy chamber bide : 

Soon, soon I take my bride. 
Hurrah 1 

“ Let me not longer wait : 
Love’s garden blooms in state. 
With roses bloody-ml. 

And many a bright death-bed.” 
Hurrah I 


For, hark ’ the ti limpet’s waniing 
Proclaims the nuiniago inoniiiig ; 

It dawns in festal pnde ; 

Hurrah, thou Iron Bride ! 

Hurrah ! 

From the German of Chaki fs Thfodorf Kornfh 
T ranslation of CHARLES 1 . llROORb 


THE NOBLEMAN AND THE PENSIONER. 

“Old man, God bless you • does yoai jiipe taste 
sweetly ^ 

A beauty, by my soul ! 

A red-clay flower-pot, rimmed with gold so neatly! 

What ask you for the bowl / ” 

“0 sir, that bowl for worlds 1 would not ^lart 
with ; 

A brave man gave it me. 

Who won it — now what think you ? — of a lia- 
shaw 

At Belgrade’s victory. 


Now, then, come forth, my bride I 
Come forth, thou rider’s pride I 
Come out, my good sword, come I 
Forth to thy father’s home ! 

« Hurrab t 


“ There, sir, ah I there was booty w’orth the 
showing, — 

Long life to Prince Eugene ! 

Like after-grass you might have seen us mowing 
The Turkish ranks dowm clean. ' 
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“ Another time I ’ll hear your story ; — 

Come, old man, be no fool ; 

Take these two ducats, — gold for glory, — 

And let me have the bowl ! ’* 

“I 'm a poor chnil, os you may say, sir ; 

My pension *s all I ’ni worth : 

Yet I’d not give that bowl away, sir, 

For all the gold on earth. 

** Just hear now ! Once, os we hussars, all merry, 
Hard on the foe’s rear pressed, 

A blundering rascal of a janizary 

Shot through our captain’s breast. 

“At once across my hoi'so I hove him, — 

The same would he have done, — 

And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 

“ I nursed him, and, before his end, befpieathing 
His money and this bowl 
To me, he piessed my hand, just ceased his 
breathing, 

And so lie died, linivc soul ♦ 

“The money thou must give mine host, — so 
thought 1, — 

Three plunderings suffered he : 

And, in remembrance of my old friend, brought I 
The pipe away with mo. 

“ Heneeforth in all camjiaigns with me I bore it, 
In flight or in pursuit ; 

It was a holy thing, sir, and 1 wore it 
Safe-sheltered in my boot. 

“This very limb, 1 lost it by a shot, sir, 

Under the ivalls of Pmgue : 

Fii’st at my precious pipe, bo sure, I caught, sir, 
And then picked up my leg.” 

“You move me even to tears, old sire : 

What was the brave man's name ? 

Tell 1110 , that 1, too, may admii'c, 

And veiicmte his fame.” 

“ 'riiey called him only the brave Walter ; 

His farm lay near the Rhine.” — 

“ God bless your old eyes ! ’t was my father, 

And that same farm is mine. 

“Come, friend, you’ve seen some stonny weather, 
With me is now your bed ; 

Wo’ 11 drink of Walter’s grniies together. 

And eat of Walter s breail.” 


“Now, — done ! I march in, then, to morrow ; 

You *re his tme heir, I see ; 

And when I die, your thanks, kind master, 

The Turkish jiipe shall be.” 

From the German of PFEFFLL Trans- 
lation of CHARLES T. Brooks 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

A SOLDIER of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman's niirsiiig, there was 
dearth of woman’s teara ; 

But a comrade stood beside him, w'hile his life- 
bloofl ebbed away. 

And l)ent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 
might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, and he took that 
comrade’s hand, 

And he said, “J nevermore shall see my own, 
my native land ; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant 
friends of mine. 

For 1 W'as born at Bingen, — * at Bingen on the 
Rhine. 

“ Tell my brotliera and companions, when they 
meet and crow'd around, 

To hear my mournful story, in the plea.sant 
vineyaitl ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and when the 
day was done. 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath the 
setting sun ; 

And, mid the dead and dying, were some gi'owii 
old in wais, — 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 
last of many scais ; 

And some were young, and suddenly beheld life’s 
mom decline, — 

And one had come from Bingen, — fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

“Tell my mother that her other son shall com- 
fort her old age ; 

For I was still a truant biiil, that thought his 
home a cage. 

! For my father w^as a soldier, and even as a child 
* My heart leajied forth to hear him tell of stiug- 
glcs fierce and wuld ; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his 
scanty hoard, 

I let them tJike wliate’er tliey would, — but kept 
my father’s sword ; 

And with boyish love I hung it wdiere the bright 
light used to shine. 

On tlie cottnge wall at Bingen, — calm Bingen 
on the Rhine. 
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‘*Tell my lister Bot to weep for me, and soh 
with drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again 
with glad and gallant tread, 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 
steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier too, and not afniid 
to die ; 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in iny 
name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame. 

And to hang the old sword in its jilace (my fath- 
er’s sword and mine) 

For the honor of old Bingen, — dear Bingen on 
the Rhine. 

“There *8 another, — not u sistei ; in the happy 
days gone by 

You’d have known her by the mcrrinieiit that 
sparkled in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry, — too fond for idle 
scorning, — 

0 friend ! I fear the lightest heart makes some- 

times heaviest mourning ! 

Tell her the last night of my life (for, ere the 
moon be risen, 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 
prison), ~ 

1 dreamed I stood with /ler, and saw the yellow 

sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

“ I saw the blue Rhine sweep along, — I heard, 
or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slant- 
ing hill, 

Tlie echoing chorus sounded, through the evening 
culm and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on mo, as we passed, 
with friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well- 
I'emembered walk ! 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in 
mine, — 

But we *11 meet no more at Bingen, — loved 
Bingen on the Rhino.” 

His tremblmg voice gmw faint and hoai'se, — 
hib grasp was childish weak, — 

His eyes put on a dying look, — he sighed and 
ceased to speak ; 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of 
life had fled, — 

The soldier of the Legion iii a foreign land is 

dead! 


And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly 
she looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
001*868 strewn ; 

Yes, calmly on that di*eadful scone her ])ale light 
seemed to shine, 

As it shone on distant Bingen, ~ fair Bingen on 
the Rhine. 

CAROMNE ELIZABCTH SARAH NORTON 


MY WIFE AND CHILD.* 

The tattoo beats, — the lights are gone, 

The camp around in slumber lies, 

The night with solemn pac,e moves on, 

The shadows thicken o’er the skies ; 

But sleep my weary eyes hath flown. 

And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 

I think of thee, 0 darling one, 

Whose love my early life hath blest — 

Of thee and him — oui baby son — 

Who slumbers on thy gentle breast. 

God of the tender, fmil, and lone, 

0, guard the tender sleeper’s rest ! 

And hover gently, hovei near 
To her whose watchful eye is wet, — 

To mother, wife, — the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two streams of love so deep and clear, 

And cheer her drooping spirits yet 

Now, while she kneels before thy throne, 

0, teach her, Ruler of the skies, 

That, while by thy behest alone 
Eartli’s mightiest powers full or rise, 

No tear is wept to thee niiknown, 

No hair is lost, no stiavrow dies ! 

That thou canst stay the imthless hands 
Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 

That only by thy stern commands 
Tbe battle ’s lost, the soldier ’s slain ; 

That fiom the distant sea or land 
Tliou bring’st the wanderer liome again. 

And when uiioii her jiillow lone 
Her tear-wet cheek is sadly jnesbed, 

May happier visions lieain upon 
Tlie brightening current of her bi'east, 

No frowning look or angry tone 
Disturb tlie Subliath of her rest ! 

* Written in tlie year 1846, m Mexico, the author iKing at that 
tiine Colonel of ihc ist Regiment Georgia Volunteers 
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Whatever fate these forms may show, 

Loved with a passion almost wild, 

By Jay, by night, in joy or woe, 

By fears opprassed, or Lopes beguiled. 
From every danger, every foe, 

0 God, protect my wife and child I 

HP.NKY R. Jackson. 


MONTEREY. 

Wb were not many, — we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day ; 

Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years if but he could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 

Now here, now there, the shot it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spiny. 

Yet not a single soldier <iuailed 
When wounded eomrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 

And on, still on our column kept, 

Through walls of flame, its withering way ; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept. 

Still charging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey, 

The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 

We swooped his flanking lintteries past. 

And, braving full their murderous blast, 
Stormed home the towere of Monterey. 

Our banners on those turrets wave. 

And there our evening bugles play ; 

Whore orange boughs above their grave, 

Keej) green the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey. 

We are not many, — we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day ; 

But who of us has not confessed 
He ’d rather share their warrior rest 
Thau not have been at Monterey ? 

CHARLES FENNO HUFFMAN. 


IN STATE. ' 

I. 

0 Keeper of the Sacred Key, 

And the Great Seal of Destiny, 

Whose eye is the blue canopy. 

Look down upon the warring world, and tell us 
what the end will be. 


[ Lo, through the wintry atmosphere, 
j On the white bosom of the sphere, 

A cluster of five lakes appear ; 

And all the land looks like a couch, or warrior’s 
shield, or sheeted bier. 

** And on that vast and hollow field. 

With both h^is closed and both eyes sealed, 

A mighty Figure is revealed, — 

Stretch^ at lull length, and stilf and stark, os 
in the hollow of a shield. 

“The winds have tied the drifted snow 
Around the face and chin ; and lo. 

The tM’eptred Giants come and go, 

And shake their shadowy crowns and say : ‘We 
always feared it would be so i ‘ 

“ She came of an heroic race : 

A giant’s strength, a maiden’s grace. 

Like two in one seem to embrace. 

And match, and blend, and thorough-blend, in 
her colossal form and face. 

“ Wliore can lier dazzling falchion be * 

One hand is fallen in the s<'a ; 

The Gulf Stream drifts it far and free ; 

And in that hand her shining brand gleams from 
the depths respleuJently. 

“ And by the other, in its rest, 

The starry banner of the West 
Is clasi)ed forever to her breast ; 

And of her silver helmet, lo, a soaring eagle is 
the crest. 

“ And on her brow, a softened light. 

As of a star concealed from sight 
By some thin veil of fleecy white, 

Or of the rising moon behind the raining vajKirs 
of the night. 

“ The Sisterhood that was so sweet, 

The Stuny System sphered complete, 

Which the mazed Orient used to gi'eet. 

The Foiir-and-Tliirty fallen Stare glimmer and 
glitter at her feet. 

“ And over her, — - and over all. 

For panoply and coronal, — 

The mighty Immemorial, 

And everlasting Canopy and Starry Arch and 
Shield of All. 

II. 

“Three cold, bright moons have mjirched and 
wheeled ; 

And the white cerement tliat revealed 
A Figure stretched upon a Shield, 

Is turned to verdure ; and the Laud is now one 
mighty Battle-field. 
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** And lo, the children which she bred, 

And more than all else cherish^, 

To make them true in heart and head, 

Stand thee to face, as mortal foes, with their 
swords crossed above the dead. 

** Each hath a mighty stroke and stiide : 

One true, — the more that he is tried ; 

The other dark and evil-eyed ; — 

And by the hand of one of them, his own dear 
mother surely died 1 

“ A stealthy step, a gleam of hell, — 

It is the simple tinith to tell, — 

The Son stabbed and the Mother fell : 

And so she lies, all mute and pale, and pure and 
irreproachable ! 

“And then the battle-trumpet blew ; 

And the true brothei* sprang and drew 
His blade to smite the traitor through ; 

And so they clashed above the bier, and the 
Night sweated bloody dew. 

“And all their children, far and wide. 

That aro so greatly multiplied. 

Rise up in frenzy and divide ; 

And choosing, each whom he will serve, un- 
sheathe the sword and take their side. 

“And in the low sun's bloodshot rays. 
Portentous of the coming days, 

The Two great Oceans blush and blaze. 

With the emergent continent between them, 
wrapt in crimson haze. 

“Now whichsoever stand or fall. 

As Goil is great, and man is small, 

The Truth shall triumph over all : 

Foraver and forevermore, the Truth shall triumph 
over all ! 

III. 

“ I see the champion sword-strokes flash ; 

I see them fall and hear them clash ; 

1 hear the murderous engines crash ; 

I see a brother stoop to loose a foeman-brother's 
bloody sash. 

“ I see the torn and mangled corse. 

The dead and dying hea^ied in scores, 

The heatiless rider by his horse. 

The wounded captive liayoneted through and 
through without remorse. 

“ 1 hear the dying sufferer ciy. 

With his crushed face turned to the sky, 

1 see him crawl in agony 
To the foul pool, and bow his head into 
bloody slime, and die. 


“ I see the assassin crouch and Are, 

1 see his victim fall, — expire ; 

1 see the murderer creeping nigher 
To strip the dead. He turns the heml, — the 
face ! The son beholds his sire ! 

1 hear the curses and the thanks ; 

1 see the mad charge on the flanks, 

The rants, the gaps, the broken lunks, 

The vanquished squadrons driven headlong down 
the river's bridgeless banks. 

“ I see the death-gripe on the plain. 

The grappling monsters on the main. 

The tens of thousands that are slain, 

And all the speechless suffering and agony oi 
heari and brain. 

“ I see the dark and bloody spots, 

The crowded rooms and crowded cots, 

The bleaching bones, the battle blots, — 

And writ on many a nameless grave, a legend of 
forget-me-nots. 

“ I see the gorged prison -den. 

The dead line and the pent-up pen, 

The thousands (piariereil in tlie fen, 

The living-deaths of skin and bone that ere the 
goodly shajies of men. 

“ And still the blootiy Dew must fall ! 

And His gieat Daikucss with the Pall 
Of Hib dread Judgment cover all. 

Till the Dead Nation rise Transformed by Ti*uth 
to triumph over all ! " 

“And Last — and Last I see — The Deed." 
Thus saith the Keeper of the Key, 

And the Great Seal of Destiny, 

Whose eye is the blue canopy, 

And leaves the Pall of His great Daikness over 
all the Ijand and Sea. 

rOkChYTMl- WiLLSdN. 


THE PICKET-GUARD. 

“All quiet along the Potomac," they say, 

“ Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his lieat, to and fro. 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

T is nothing : a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle ; 

Not an officer lost, — only one of the men, 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle." 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming , 

Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn inouii, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming. 
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A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest leaves softly is creeping ; 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guaid, — for the army is sleeping. 

There 's only the sound of the lone sentry’s ti-ead 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
And he thinks of the two in the low tnindle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on tlic mountain. 

His musket falls slack ; his face, dark and grim. 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep, 
For their mother, — may Heaven defend her ! 

The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips,— when low, murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken ; 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place, 

As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree, — 
Tlie footstep is lagging and weary ; 

Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of 
light. 

Toward the shades of the forest so dreaiy. 

Hark ! was it the night-wind that rustled the 
leaves ? 

Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 

It looked like a rifle . “ Ha ! Mary, good-by ! ” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, — 

No sound save the rush of the river ; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead, — 
The picket 's off duty forever. 

Ethelin Eliot Beers 


CIVIL WAK. 

“RiFtiEMAN, shoot me a fancy shot 
Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette ; 
Ring me a ball in the glittering stiot 
That shines on his breast like an amulet ! " 

“ Ah, captain I here goes for a fine-drawn bead, 
There ’s music around when niy barrel ’s in 
tune ! ” 

Crack ! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 

And dead frein hishorsefell the ringing dragoon. 

“ Now, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and 
snatch 

From your victim some trinket to handsel first 
blood ; 

A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud !*’ 


“ 0 captain ! I staggered, and sunk on my track, 
When 1 gazed on the face of that fallen vidette, 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back. 
That my heart rose upon me, and mastt^rs me 
yet 

“ But 1 snatched ofl‘ the trinket, — this locket 
of gold ; 

An inch from the centre my lead broke its way. 

Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold, 

Of a beautiful lady in biidal array.” 

“ Ha ’ rifleman, fling me the locket ! — ’t is she, 
My brother’s young bride, and the fallen dra- 
goon 

Was her husband — Hush ' soldier, ’t was Heav- 
en’s decree. 

We must bury him there, by the light of the 
moon ! 

** But, hark ! the far bugles their warnings unite ; 
War is a virtue, — weakness a sin ; 

There ’s a lurking and loping around us to-night ; 
Load again, rifleman, keep your hand in > ” 

CHARLES DAWSON SHANLY. 


THE BRIER-WOOD PIPE. 

Ha ! bully for me again, when my turn for 
picket is over, 

And now for a smoke as I lie, with the moon- 
light, out in the clover. 

My pipe, it’s only a knot from the root of a 
brier- wood tree. 

But it turns my heart to the Northward — Harry 
gave it to me 

And I ’m but a rough at best, bred up to the 
row and the riot ; 

But a softness comes over ray heart, when all 
are asleep and ([iiiet. 

For, many a time, in the night, strange things 
appear to my eye, 

As the breath from my brier-u'ood pijie curls up 
between me and the sky. 

Last night a beautiful spirit oresc with the 
wisping sinoke ; 

0, I shook, but my heart felt good, as it spread 
out its hands and s^ioke ; 

Saying, “ 1 am the soul of the brier ; we grew 
at the reot of a tree 

Where lovers would come in tlie twilight, two 
ever, for comimny 
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** Where lovers would come in the morning — 
ever but two, together ; 

When the flowers were full in their blow ; the 
birds, in their song and feather. 

“Where lovers would come in the noontide, 
loitering — never but two. 

Looking in each other’s eyes, like pigeons that 
kiss and coo. 

“ And 0, the honeyed words that came when 
the lips were parted. 

And the passion that glowed in the eyes, and the 
lightning looks that darted ! 

“ Enough : Love dwells in the pipe — so ever it 
glows with fire ! 

I am the soul of the bush, and the spirits call 
me Sweet Brier.” 

That *8 what the brier- wood said, as nigh as my 
tongue can tell, 

And the woixls went straight to my heart, like 
the stroke of the fire-bell. 

To-night I lie in the clover, watching the blos- 
somy smoke ; 

1 *m glad the boys are asleep, for I ain’t in the 
humor to joke. 

I lie in the hefty clover : up between me and 
the moon 

The smoke of my pipe arises : my heart will be 
quiet, soon. 

My thoughts are back in the city, I *m every- 
thing I ’ve been ; 

I hear the bell from the tower, 1 run with the 
swift machine, 

I sec the red shirts crowding around the engine- 
house door, 

The foreman’s hail through the trumpet comes 
with a hollow roar. 

The reel in the Bowery dance-house, the row in 
the lieer-saloon, 

Where I put in my licks at Big Paul, come be- 
tween me and the moon. 

I hear the dmm and the bugle, the tramp of the 
cow-skin boots, 

We are marching on our muscle, the Fire-Zouave 
recruits ! 

White handkerchiefs wave before me — 0, but 
the sight is pretty 

Dll the w'hite marble steps, as we march through 
the heart of the city. 


Bright eyes and clasping arms, and lips that 
bade us good hap ; 

And the splendid lady who gave me the havelock 
for my cap. 

0, up from my pipe-cloud lises, there l»etueen 
me and the moon, 

A beautiful white-rebed lady ; my heart will Ihj 
quiet, soon. 

The lovely golden-haired lady ever in dreams 1 
see, 

Who gave me the snow-white havelock — but 
what does she care for me ? 

Look at my grimy features ; mountains between 
us stand : 

I with my sledge-hammer knuckles, she with 
her jewelled hand » 

What care I? — the day that 's dawning may see 
me, when all is over, 

With the red stream of my life-blood staining 
the hefty clover. 

Hark ! the reveille sounding out on the morning 
air; 

Devils are we for the battle — Will there be 
angels there ? 

Kiss me again. Sweet Brier, the touch of your 
lip to mine 

Brings back the wldte-robed lady with han like 
the golden wine ’ 

CuAKLEb Dawson SHA^L^. 


WOUNDED TO DEATH. 

Steady, boys, steady ! 

Keep your arms ready, 

God only knows whom we may meet here. 

Don’t let me be taken ; 

I ’d rether awaken. 

To-morrow, in — no matter where. 

Than lie in that foul prison-hole — over there. 
Step slouly ! 

Si)eak Jowly ' 

These recks may have life. 

Lay me down in this hollow ; 

We are out of the strife. 

By heavens ! the focmen may tiack me in blood, 
For this hole in my breast is outi»ounng a flood. 
No I no surgeon for me ; he (!an give me no aid ; 
The surgeon I W'ant is pickaxe and spade. 

What, Moms, a teai ? Why, shame on ye, man ! 
1 thought you a here ; but since you began 
To whimper and cry like a girl in her teens, 

By George ! 1 don’t know what tlie devil it menm> 
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Well ! well ! 1 am rough ; 't is a very rough school, 
This life of a trooper, — but yet I ’m no fool ! 

1 know a brave man, and a friend from a foe ; 
And, boys, that you love me I certainly know ; 
But was n't it grand 

When they came down the hill over sloughing 
and sand ! 

But we stood — did we not ? ~ like immovable 
i-ock, 

Unheeding their balls and rei)elling their shock. 
Did you mind the loud cry 
When, as turning to fly, 

* Our men sprang u^wn them, determined to die t 
0, was n’t it grand ! 

God help the ^)Oor wretclies that fell in that flght ; 
No time was there given for prayer or for flight ; 
They fell by the score, in the crash, hand to hand. 
And they mingled their blood with the sloughing 
and sand. 

Huzza * 

Great Heavens ! this bullet-hole gapes like a 
grave ; 

A ciii'se on the aim of the traitorous knave ! 

Is there never a one of ye knows how to pray. 

Or H{)eak for a man as his life ebbs away ? 

Pray ! 

Pray ’ 

Our Father ! our Father ! . , . why don’t ye pro- 
ceed * 

( 'aii’t you see I am ilying ? Great God, how 1 
bleed ! 

Kbbing away ’ 

Kbbing away ! 

The light of the day 
Is turning to gray. 

Pray! 

Pmy ’ 

Our Father in Heaven, ■— boys, tell me the rest, 
While I stanch the hot blood from this hole in 
my breast. 

There *s something about the forgiveness of sin — 
Put that in ! put that in I — and then 
I 'll follow your words and .say an amen. 

Here, Morris, old follow, get hohl of my hand ; 
And, Wilson, my comiade — 0, was n’t it grand 
When they came down the hill like a thunder- 
charged cloud ! 

Where *s Wilson, ray comi-ade ? — Here, stoop 
down your head ; 

Can't you say a short prayer for the dying and 
dead 1 

“ Christ God, who died for sinners all, 

Hear thou this suppliant wanderer’s cry ; 
Let not e’en this poor sparrow fall 
Unheeded by thy gracious eye. 


“ Throw wide thy gates to let him in. 

And take him, pleading, to thine arms ; 

Forgive, 0 Loi*d ! his life-long sin. 

And quiet all his fierce alarms.” 

God bless you, my commde, for saying that 
hymn ; 

It is light to my path when my eye has grown 
dim. 

1 am dying — bend down till I tou\;h you once 
more — 

Don’t forget me, old fellow, — God piosi)er this 
war ! 

Confusion to traitors * — keep hold of my hand — 

And float the old flag o’er a prosperous land ' 

John w Wai ^on. 


LEFT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

What, was it a dream ? am I all alone 
In the dreary night and the drizzling rain » 
Hist * — ah, it was only the river’s moan ; 

They have left me ^hind with the mangleil 
slain. 

Yes, now I remember it all too well » 

We met, from the battling ranks apart ; 
Together our weaimis flashed and fell, 

And mine was sheathed in his quivering heart, 

111 the cypress gloom, where the deed wjls done. 
It was all too dark to see his face ; 

But I heatd his death-greaus, one by one. 

And he holds me still in u cold embrace. 

i 

He spoke but once, and I could not hear 
The words he said, for the cannon’s roar ; 

But my heart giew cold with a deadly fo.ii’, - 
0 God ’ 1 had heaitl that voice before ! 

Had heard it before at our mother’s knee. 

When we lisped the woids of our evening 
pi-ayer ! 

My brether ’ would I hatl died for thee, — 

This burden is more than my soul can bear ' 

I pressed my lips to his death -cold cheek. 

And begged him to show me, by word or sign. 
That he knew and forgave me : he could not 
speak. 

But he nestled his poor cold face to mine. 

The blood flowed fast from my wounded side. 
And then for a while I forgot my pain, 

And over the lakelet we seemed to glide 
In our little boat, two boys again. 
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And then, in my dream, we stood alone 
On a forest path wiiere the shadows fell ; 

And 1 heal'd again the ti'emulous tone, 

And the tender words of his last farewell. 

But that parting was years, long years ago, 

He wandered away to a foreign land ; 

And our dear old mother will never know 
That he died to-night by his brother’s hand. 

The soldiers who buried the dead away 
Disturbed not the elasp of that last embrace. 

But laid them to sleep till the judgment-day. 
Heart folded to heart, and face to face. 

SARAH T. Bolton. 


THE DRUMMER-BOY’S BURIAL. 

All day long the stoi-m of btittle through the 
startled valley swept ; 

All night long the stars in heave*' o'er the slain 
sad vigils kept. 

0, the ghastly upturneil faces gleaming whitely 
through the night ’ 

0, the heaps of mangled coi'ses in that dim sepul- 
chral light ! 

One by one the pale stars faded, and at length 
the morning broke ; 

But not one of all the sleepers on that field of 
death awoke. 

Slowly passed the golden hours of that long 
bright summer day. 

And upon that field of carnage still the dead 
unburied lay. 

liay there stark and cold, but pleading with a 
dumb, unceasing prayer. 

For a little dust to hide them from the staring 
sun and air. 

But the focman held possession of that hard-won 
battle-plain. 

In unholy wrath denying even burial to our 
slain. 

Once again the night dropped round them,— 
night so holy and so calm 

That the moonbeams hushed the spirit, like the 
sound of prayer or psalm. 

On a couch of trampled grasses, just apart from 
all the rest, 

Lay a fair young l^y, with small hands meekly 
(olM on his breast 


Death had touched him very gently, and he lay 
as if in sleep ; 

Even his mother scarce had shuddered at that 
slumber calm and deep. 

For a smile of wondrous sweetness lent a radi- 
ance to the face. 

And the hand of cunning sculptor could have 
added naught of gi'ace 

To the marble limbs so perfect in their passion- 
less i*epos«*, 

Robbed of all .save matchless puiity by hard, 
unpitying foes. 

And the broken drum beside him all his life’s 
short story told : 

How he did his duty biavely till the death-tide 
o’er him rolled. 

Midnight came with ebon garments and a diadem 
of stai's, 

While right upward in the zenith liung the fiery 
]>ianet Mars. 

Hark ! a sound of stealthy footsteps and of voices 
whispering low. 

Was it nothing but the young leaves, oi the 
brooklet’s mumming flow ? 

Clinging closely to each other, striving never to 
look round 

As they passed with silent shudder the p.ile 
corses on the ground, 

Came two little maidens, sisters, — with a 
light and hasty tread, 

And a look upon their faces, half of sorrow, half 
of dread. 

And they did not pause nor falter till, with 
throbbing hearts, they stood 

Where the drummer-boy was lying in that par- 
tial solitude. 

They had brought some simple garments from 
their w'ardi'obe’s scanty store, 

And two heavy iron shovels in their slender 
hands they bore. 

Then they quickly knelt beside him, crushing 
back the pitying tears, 

For they had no time for weeping, nor for any 
girlish fears. 

And they robed the icy body, while no glow’ of 
maiden shame 

Changed the pallor of their foreheads to a flu>l{ 

I of lament flame. 
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For thoir saintly heai’ts yearned o’er it in that 
hour of sorest need, 

And they felt that Death was holy, and it sanc> 
tihed the deed. 

But they smiled and kissed each other when 
their new strange task was o'er, 

And the fonn that lay before them its unwonted 
garments woi'e. 

Then with slow and weary labor a small grave 
they hollowed out, 

And they lined it with the withered grass and 
leaves that lay about. 

But the day was slowly breaking ere their holy 
work was done, 

Aiifl in crimson pomp the rnoniing heralded 
again the sun. 

(lently then those little maiileiis — they were 
children of oiii foes — 

Laid the body of our drummer-hoy to undis- 
lurbed repose 

Anonymous 

^ 

BKFOKK SEDAN. 

'* The (kad hand clasped a letter ' — spuutl Corraponifnf, 

Here in tliih leafy place, 

Quiet he lies. 

Cold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies ; 

’T is but another dead , — 

All you can say is said. 

Carry his body hence, — 

Kings must have slaves ; 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves 
So this man’s eye is dim ; — 

Throw the earth over him. 

What was the white you touched. 

There at his side ? 

Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died ; 

Message or wish, may be : — 

Smooth out the folds and see. 

Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled ! -- 
Only the tremulous 
Words of a child ; — 

Prattle, that had for stops 
Juit a few ruddy drops. 


Look. She is siul to miss. 

Morning and night. 

His — her dead father’s — kiss, 

Tnes to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet. 

That is all. ^'Marguerite'* 

Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumlwred the pain ' 

Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slam ’ 

If the grief died ’ — But no: — 

Death will not have it so. 

Austin Dobson. 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 

Oun bugles sang truce, — for the night-cloud had 
lo welt'd, 

And the sentinel stars sot their watch iii the 
sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground ovi'i- 
]^o^^ere(l, 

The wetny to sleep, and the wounded to die 

When leposing that night on my pallet of stmw. 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guariled the 
slam , 

At the dead of the night n sweet vision I sau, 
And thrice cie the morning 1 dreamt it again 

Methought from the Ijattle-iield's dreadful aiTay, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate tmek : 

'T was autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fatheis, that welcomed me 
back. 

1 flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s moidiiiig march, when iny Imsoin was 
young ; 

I heard my own mountuin-goiits hlenting aloft, 
And knew the sweet stmin that the corn- 
reapei’s sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
swore. 

From my home and my weeping friends never 
to part ; 

My little ones kissed mo a thousand times o’er. 
And my wife soblied aloud in her fnlnes.s of 
heart. 

“ Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and 
worn ; ” 

And fain was their war-brnken soldier to stay ; — 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Thomas CANPiELb 
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WHERE ARE THE MEN ? 

Wjieuk oi'e the men who went forth in the 
morning, 

Hope brightly beaming in every face ^ 

Fearing no dangei, — the Saxon ioe scorning, — 
Little thought they of defeat or disgrace * 
Fallen is their chieftain — his glory departed — 
Fallen aie the heroes who fought by his side ’ 
Fatheiless childien now weep, broken-hearted. 
Mournfully wandiMing by Rhuddlan’s dark 
tide ! 

Small was the band that escaped from the 
slaughter. 

Flying for life as the tide ’gan to flow , 

Hast thou no pity, thou dark rolling water ? 

More cruel still than the merciless fix* • 

Death is behind them, and death isbefoic them ; 

Faster and faster rolls on the dark wave ; 

One wailing cry — and the sea closes oVr them ; 
Silent and deep is then w'ateiy giave 

l roin the Welsh of 1 af haiakn 1 rans 
latiOMof THOVUS (HIPHANI 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 

How sweet it was to bieatlie that eooler air, 

And take possession of my fatliei’s chair ! 
B(*iicatli my elbow, on the solid fiame, 

Appeared the rough initials of my name, 

Out forty years lx* ton* ' The same old clock 
Stiuck the same bell, .ind gave my lieart a shock 
I never can forget. A shoi t bri*(v.e spi ung, 

And while a sigh w'as tiembliiig on my tongue, 
Caught the old dangling almanacs behind. 

And up they flew like baiineis m the wdnd ; 
Then gently, singly, down, down, down they 
went, 

And told of twenty yeais that 1 had spent 
Far fiom my native land. That instant came 
A robin on the thieshold, though so tame, 

At first he looked distrustful, almost shy. 

And cast on me his toal-blaek steadfast eye, 

And seemed to say, — past liiendship to renew, — 
“ Ah ha • old worn-out soldier, is it you 
Wliile thus 1 mused, still gazing, gazing still, 
On beds of moss that spread the window-sill, 

I deemed no moss my eyes had ever seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green, 
And guessed some infant hand had placed it 
there, 

And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 

Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose ; 
My heart felt everything but calm mpose ; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 

But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 


Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again. 

And thought u|X)ii the past with shame and pain ; 
1 itived at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory’s quagmire, where the brave are lost. 
On carnage, fire, and jilundei long I mused. 

And curseil the murdering weapons I had used. 

Two shadows then 1 saw, two voices heard, 
One bespoke age, and one a child’s appeared. 

In stepped my latlier with convulsive start. 

And ill an instant (‘lasped me to his lieart. 

( ’lose by liim stood a little blue-eyed maid ; 

And stooping to the child, the old man said, 
“(yome hither, Nancy, kiss me once again ; 

This is your Uncle (fliurles, come home from 
Spain.” 

The child approached, and with her fingers light 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight 
Hut why thus sjnn my tale, — thus tedious be ? 
Happy old soldier ! what ’s the world to mo ? 

ROBFRT niOOMFIELO. 


SOLDIER, REST' THY WARFARE O’ER. 

FROM "ini I ADY or JlIF LAKl < ANIO I 

Soldi K u, rest ' thy w'arfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream ol battled fields no more, 

Days of dangei, nights of waking 
In oui isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are sti owing, 

Fairy strains of nmsic fall, 

Eveiy sense in shiinlK'r ‘lewing. 

Soldici, lest ' thy waifaie o’er, 

Dream ot fighting fields no more ; 

Sleep the sleej) tliat knows not breaking, 
Mom of toil, noi night of waking. 

No rude sound shall leaeli thine ear, 

Armor’s clang, oi war-steed chamjiing. 
Trump nor pibiwh summon heie 
Mustering clan, or s([uadron tramping. 

Yet the lark’s shrill file may come 
At the dajbi’eak fiom the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be' near, 

Guards nor warders challenge here ; 

Here ’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing; 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumberous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 

Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 

Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 
Think not of the lising sun, 

For, at dawning to assail ye, 

Here no bugles sound reveille. 

Sir Walter Scott 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 

Our of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the nvei-lane ; 

One after another he let them pass, 

Then fastened the meadow bars again. 

Undei the willows, and over the hill. 

He p.atiently followed their sober pace ; 

The merry whistle for once was still. 

And something shadow ed the sunny face. 

Only a lK)y ' and his fiithei had said 
He never could let his youngest go ; 

Two already werejying dead 

Undci the feet of the trampling foe. 

But aft<*r the evening woik was done. 

And the frogs w’ere loud in the meadow-swamp, 

Over his shoulder he slung liis gun 
And stealthily followed the foot-path damp. 

Across the elover and through the wheat 
With resolute heart and purpose giim, 

Though cohl Tvas the dew ou his huirying feet, 
Ami the blind bat’s Hitting startled him. 

Thrice since then had tin* lanes been white, 

Ami the oidiaids sweet with apple-bloom ; 

And now, when the cows came back at night. 
The feeble fatlici diovc tlieiii home. 

For new's bad come to the lonely larm 
That thiee weie lying where tw'o had lain ; 

And the old man’s tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 

The summer day giew' cool and late. 

He went lor the cow’s w'heii the wwk was done; 

But down the lane, as lie opened the gate, 

He saw tlieni coming one by one, — 

Brindle, Elnmy, Speckle, ami Bess, 

Shaking their horns in the evening wind , 

Cropping the buttercups out of tlie glass, — 

But who was it following close behind ' 

Loosely sw’ung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue ; 

And w'orn and jiale, from the crisping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 

And yield their dead unto life again ; 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In gohlen glory at last may w'ane. 

The gieat tears spuing to their meeting eyes ; 

Foi the hcnrl 111 list speak when thelijis are dumb; 
And under the .silent evtuiing skies 
Together they followed the cattle home. 

K\rL PUTNAM OSGOUIJ 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDI Kl(* 

Close liis eyes ; his woik is done ’ 

What to liim is fiiend oi foenian. 

Rise of moon or set of sun, 

Hand of man or kiss of woman 
Lay liim low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow ’ 

Wliat cares lie ? he cannot know' ; 

Lay Imh low ! 

As man may, he fought his fight. 

Proved his tiuth by his endeavor ; 

Let him sleep in solemn night, 

Sleep foiever and forever. 

Lay liirn low', la\ him low', 

111 the clovci 01 the ssiiow' ’ 

What cares he ’ he cannot know ; 
Lay him low ! 

Fold him in his country’s stan, 

Roll the diurn and fiie the volley ! 

What to him me all our wars — 

What hut dcath-bemocking folly ? 

Lay him low, lav him low, 

In tlie clover oi tlie siiow' ’ 

What I'aics he ^ be cannot know ; 

La} liim low ’ 

Leave him to (lod\s watching eye , 

Trust bull to tlie li.md that made him. 

Moital love weeps idly by , 

Cod alone has ])(»wci to aid him. 

Lay him low, la} him low'. 

In the clovei oi the snow • 

What cdics ho * he cannot know , 

Lay him low ' 

r.rORI.F llrNR\ BOKBR. 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING, 

FROM "SOUTH SONGS 

I\To a ward of the whitewashed w’alls 
Where the dead and the dying lay — 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and lialls — 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 

• Major>General Philip Kearney, U. S V., killed at Chantilly, 
Va., Sept X, i86a. 
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Somebody's darling * so young and so brave, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face — 

Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave — 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from the beautiful bluo-veined face 
Brush every wandering, silken thread ; 

Cross his hands as a sign of grace — 
Somebody’s darling is still and dead ! 

Kiss Irirn once for Somebody’s sake ; 

Murmur a prayer, soft and low ; 

One bright curl from the cluster take — 
They were Somebody’s pride, you know. 

Somebody’s hand hath rested there ; 

Was it a mother’s, soft and white ? 

And have the Ups of a sister fair 
Been baptized in those waves of light ? 

God knows best. He was Somebody’s love ? 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him here ; 

Somebody wafted his name above, 

Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 

Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave, and gi*and ; 

Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay , 
Somebody clung to his parting hand — 

Somebody 's watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart : 

There he lies — with the blue eyes dim. 

And smiling, child-like lips apart. 

Tendei’ly buiy the fair young dead. 

Pausing to drop on his gi’ave a tear. 

Carve on the wooden slab at his head, 
Somebody* 8 darling lies buried here I ” 

ANONYMOUS. 


SENTINEL SONGS. 

When falls the soldier brave 
Dead — at the feet of wrong, — 

The ix>et sings, and guards his grave 
With sentinels of song. 

Songs, mait:h ! he gives command, 

Keep faithful watch and true ; 

The living and dead of the Conquered Land 
Have now no guaids save you. 

Grave Ballads ! mark ye well ! 

Thrice holy is your trust ! 

Go ! halt ! by the fields where warriors fell, 
Rest arms ! and guard their dust. 


List, Songs ! your watch is long ! 

The soldiers’ guard was brief, 

Whilst right is right, and wrong is wrong. 

Ye may not seek relief. 

Go ! wearing the gray of grief * 

Go ’ watch o’er the Dead in Gray ! 

Go guard the private and guard the chief. 

And sentinel their clay * 

And the songs, in stately rhyme, 

And with softly sounding tread, 

Go forth, to watch for a time — a time. 

Where sleep the Deathless Dead. 

And the songs, like funeral dirge, 

In music soft and low, 

Sing round the graves, — whilst hot tears surge 
From hearts that are homes of woe. 

What though no sculptured shaft 
Immortalize each brave ^ 

Wliat though no monument epitaphed 
Be built above each grave ? 

When marble wears attny, 

And monuments me dust, - 

The songs that guard our soldiers’ clay 
Will still fulfil theii tiust. 

With lifted head, and steady tread. 

Like stars that guard the skies, 

Go watch each bed, wlieio lest the dead. 
Brave Songs ! with sleepless eyes 

Abram j. rvan 


ODE. 

[Sunj; on thn occasion of decoratinjif the graves of the Confederate 
dead, at Magnolu Cemetery, Charleston, h C.J 

Sleep sweetly in your humble giaves, — 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause » 

Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 

In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your tame is blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 

The shaft is in the stone ' 

Meanwliile, behalf the taidy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs. 
Behold ! your sisters bring tlieir tears. 

And these memorial blooms. 

Small tributes * but your shades will smile 
Moi*e proudly on tliese wreaths to-day, 

Thau when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 
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Stoop, angeb, hither from the skies ! 

There is uo holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty erowned ! 

hbnry TlMROa 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

[The woraeo of Columbus, Mississippi, strewed flowers alike on 
the graves of the Confederate aud the National soldiers J 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets ol iron have fled, 

Whei-e the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep ai-e the ranks of the dead ; — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Under the one, the Blue ; 

Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those m the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle-blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet ; — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Under the laurel, the Blue ; 

Under the uillow, the Gray. 

From the silence of son'owful hours 
The desolate mournei’s go. 

Lovingly laden vith flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe, — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; ~ 

Under the roses, the Blue ; 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a touch, impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
’Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain ; — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generaus deed was done ; 

In the storm of the years that ara fading, 

No braver battle was won ; — 


Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day ; - 
Under Uie blossoms, the Blue ; 

Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever. 

Or the winding i ivera be red ; 

They banish oiii anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Love and teara ior the Blue, 

Teara and love toi the Gray. 

FRANCIS Miles Finch. 


PEACE. 

0 Land, of every land the l)est, — 

0 Land, whoso glory .shall increase , 

Now in your whitest raiment drest 
For the great festival of peace : 

Take from your flag its fold of gloom, 

And let it float iindimmed above, 

Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colors that we love 

On mountain high, in valley low, 

Set Freedom’s living tires to burn ; 

Until the midnight sky shall show 
A reddei gloi> than the morn. 

Welcome, with shouts of joy and piide, 

Your veterans from the war-patli’s track: 

You gave your boys, untrained, untried ; 

You bring them men and heiocs back ’ 

And shed no tear, though think you miust 
With sorrow of the inai tyred biiul ; 

Not even for him whose hallowed dust 
Has made our prairies holy land. 

Though by the places wlieie they fell, 

The places that ai*e .sacred gi'ound, 

Death, like a sullen sentinel, 

Paces his everlasting round. 

Yet when they set their country free, 

And gave her traitoi-s fitting doom. 

They left their last great enemy. 

Baffled, beside an empty tomb. 

Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers ,• 

They fought to give us peace, and lo 1 
They gained a better peace than ours. 

i'Hd HB Cary 
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PEACE. 


ODE TO PEACE. 

Daughter of GckI ’ tlmt sitt’st ou high 
Amid the dances of the sky, 

And giudest with thy gentle sway 
The planets on then* tuneful way ; 

Sweet Peace ! shall ne’er again 
The hinile of thy most holy i'ace, 

From thine ethereal il welling- place,. 

Rejoice the wi'elched, weary race 
Of discord-bicathing men ^ 

Too long, 0 gladness-giving Queen ' 

Thy tallying in heaven has been ; 

Too long o’er this fan blooming world 
The flag of blood has been iinlurled, 
Polluting God’s pine day ; 

Whilst, as each maddening people reels. 

War onward diivcs his scythed heels. 

And at his horses’ bloody heels 
Shriek Murder and Dismay. 

Oft have I wept to hear the ciy 
Of widow wailing hitteily ; 

To see the parent’s silent tear 

For childi\*ii fallen beneath the spear ; 

And I have felt so soie 
The sense of human guilt and woe, 

That I, ill Viitue’s passioned glow, 

Have cui’sed (my soul i\as wounded so) 

The shape of man 1 boie ' 

Then come from thy serene abode, 

Thou gladness-giving child of God ! 

And cease the world’.s ensanguined strife, 
And reconcile my soul to life ; 

For much 1 long to see, 

Eie I shall to the grave descend, 

'I’hy hand its blessed branch extend, 

And to the world’s remotest end 
Wave I..ove and Haimoiiy * 

William Tennant. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

S)nce this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands. 

Were trampled by a hurrying mowd, 

And hory hearts and anned hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloiul. 

Ah ’ never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave, — 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fouglit to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still ; 

Alone the chiip of flitting bird, 

And talk of children ou the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine, ai'e heal'd. 

No solemn host goes tmiling by 
The black -mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, — 

0, be it nevei heard again ! 

Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 

Thy wariare only cuds with life. 

A friendless warfare ’ lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year ; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang oil thy fioiit and flunk and rear. 

Yet neiTe thy spirit to the proof. 

And hlencli not at thy chosen lot ; 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

Tlie sage may frown, — yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the .shaft too surely cast, 

The foul ami hissing bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side sliall dwell, at last. 

The victory of endurance born. 

Truth, crushed to eaith, shall rise again, — 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, wiithes in pain, 

And dies among Ins w'orsliippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

Wlien they who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those mIio fell in battle here 1 

Another haml thy sword shall wield, 

Another hand the standai'd wave, 

Till from the triim[)et’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 

William Cullen Bryant 

NOT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

“To fall on the battle-field fij^htini; for my dear country, — tliat 
would not be hard The Ntiihbors, 

0 NO, no, — let me lie 
Not on a field of battle when I die ! 

Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-hoi'se crush my liolmed head ; 
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Drawn hj Harry Fenn 


The SriKSli Gun 


A1 GIBRALTAR. 


England, I stand on thy impeiial ground 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 

‘ j I feel within my blood old battles flow,— 

( The blood whose ancient founts aic in thee found 
* Still surging dark against the Chiistian bound 
While Islam presses; well us peoples know 
Thy heights that watch them war.dcimg below: 
1 think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound. 

I turn and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 

England! ’tis sweet to be so much thy son! 

I feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 

Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 
Gibraltar wakened; hark, thy evening gun 


Startles the desert over Africa. 
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Thou art the rock of empire set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that God has bu*.t; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt, 
While run thy armies true with his decrees ; 

Law, justice, liberty,— great gifts are these. 

Watch that they spread where English blood is spilt. 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country's guilt 
The soldier's life-stream flow, and Heaven displease! 

Two swords there are : one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war ; and, battle-storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 

American I am ; would wars were done ! 

Now westward, look, my country bids good night, - 
Peace to the world, from ports without a gun I 


George Edward Woodberry, 






Drawn by Edwin Forbes 


AN OLD BATTT.E-FIELD. 

The softest whisperings of the scented South, 

And rust and roses in the cannon’s mouth ; 

And, where the thunders of the fight were born, 
The wind’s sweet tenor in the standing corn; 

With song of larks, low-lingering in the loam, 

And blue skies bending over love and home. 

But still the thought: Somewhere, — upon the hills. 
Or where the vales ring with the whip-poor-wills. 

Sad wistful eyes and broken hearts that beat 
For the loved sound of unreturning feet. 

And, when the oaks their leafy banners wave. 
Dream of the battle and an unmarked gravel 


Frank L. Stanton. 
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Nor let the reeking knife. 

That 1 have drawn against a brother's life. 

Be in my hand when Death 
Thundei‘8 along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy w|iiadron’s heels, 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wlieels. 

From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red. 
And the bald eagle brings 
The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings 
To sparkle in my sight, 

0, never let my spirit take her flight ! 

I know that beauty’s e>e 
Is all the lu'igliter where gay pennants fly, 

And bmzen helmets dance, 

And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance ; 

I know that banla have sung, 

And people shouted till the welkin lung, 

In honor of the biave 

Who on the hittle-lield have* found a grave ; 

I know that o'er their bones 
(Iav<' grateful hands pded monumental stones. 

Some of those i)iles 1 've seen 
The one at Lexington upon the gicen 
Where the firet blood was shed, 

And to my country’s independence led , 

And otlicis, on oui shore, 

The “ Hattie Monnment ” at Haltiinoie, 

And that on Hunkers Hill. 

Ay, and .ihrosid, a few rnoie tamous still ; 

Thy “ tomb,” Tliemistoclcs, 

That looks out yet utwii the Grecian seas, 

And which the waters kiss 
That issue fioin the gulf of Salamis 
And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound jarth, Patroelus, lobed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over as they stroll. 
Watched by some tiubaned boy. 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 

Such lionois grace the bed, 

1 know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 

And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered Hying, and the conqueror’s shout ; 

But as his eye growls dim. 

What is a column or a mound to him ? 

What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles « What the roll 
Of drums \ No, let me die 
Wheie the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft suuinier air, 

As it goes by luo, stirs niy thin white liair, 

And from iny forehead dries 
The death -damp as it gathera, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 

Ky soul to their clear depths ! Or let zoe leaye 


The w'orld when round my bed 
Wife, children, weeping fiiends are gathei’^d, 
And the calm voice of jirayer 
And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spiiits, — spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 
By labors, cares, and counsels for thoir good. 

JOHN PlRRPONT. 


MY AUTUMN WALK. 

On woodlands ruddy with autumn 
The amber sunshine lies ; 

I look on the beauty round me, 

And tears come into my eyes. 

For the wind that sweeps the meadows 
Blows out of the far Sonthw'ost, 

Whera onr gallant men are fighting. 
And the gallant dead are at rest 

The golden- 1 od is leaning, 

And the purple astiu* waves 

In a breeze fiom the land of battles, 

A bicath from the land of graves. 

Full fast the leaves are dropping 
Before that wandering breath ; 

As fast, on the field of battle. 

Our bretbren fall in death. 

Beautiful over rny jiathway 
The forest spoils are shed ; 

They are spotting the grassy hillocks 
With purple and gold and red. 

Beautiful is the death-sleep 
Of those wlio bravely fight 

In their eountiy’s holy quarrel, 

And peiish for the Kight. 

But who shall comfort the living, 

The light of whose homes is gone ; 

The bride that, early widowed. 

Lives broken-hearted on ; 

The matron whose sons aro lying 
In graves on a distant shore ; 

The maiden, whose jiromised husband 
Comes back from the war no more ? 

I look on the iieaceful dwellings 
Whose windows glimmer in sights 

Witli croft and garden and orchard 
That baik in the mellow light ; 
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And I know that, when our couiiere 
With news of victory come, 

They will bring a bitter message 
Of hopeless grief to some. 

Again I turn to the woodlands, 

And I shudder as I see 

The mock -grape’s* blood -red banner 
Hung out on the cednr-troe ; 

And 1 think of days of slaughter, 

And the night-sky red with flames, 

On the Chattahoochee’s meadows, 

And the wasted banks of the James. 

0 for the fresh spring-season, 

When the groves are in their prime, 

And far away in the future 
Is the frosty autumn-time ! 

0 for that better season. 

When the pride of the foe shall yield. 

And the hosts of God and Freedom 
March back from tlie well-won field ; 

And the matron shall clasp her first-born 
With tears of joy and pride ; 

And the scarred and war-worn lover 
Shall claim his promised bride ! 

The leaves are swept from the branches ; 
But the living buds are there, 

With folded flower and foliage, 

To sprout in a kinder air. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BARCLAY OF URY. 

Up the streets of Abei’deen, 

By the kirk and college green, 

Rode the laird of Ury ; 

Close behind him, close beside, 

Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 

Pressed the mob in fury. 

Flouted him the drunken churl, 

Jeered at him the serving-girl. 

Prompt to please her master ; 

And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and (dothed at Ury’s gate. 

Cursed him as he passed her. 

Yet mth calm and stately mien 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came ho slowly riding ; 

* 4mt9kf$it, aioek-gnp«{ th« beiwiciil aaroeof the Virglato 


And to all ho saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 

Turning not for chiding. 

Came a troop with broadswords swinging. 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing. 

Loose and free and froward : 

Quotli the foremost, “ Ride him down ! 
Push him ! prick him ! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward ! ” 

But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud : 

“ Barclay • Ho ! a Barclay ! ” 

And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle-tried, 

Scarred and sunburned darkly ; 

Who, with ready weapon bare. 

Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud ; “ God save us ’ 

Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle-deep in Liitzen’s blood. 

With the brave Gustavus ?” 

“ Nay, I do not need thy sword. 

Comrade mine,” said Uiy’s lord ; 

** Put it up, I pray thee. 

Passive to his holy will. 

Trust I in my Master still. 

Even though he slay me. 

“ Pledges of thy love and faith. 

Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by mo are needed.” 

Marvelled much that henchman bold. 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now so meekly pleaded, 

“ Woe ’s the day,” he sadly said. 

With a slowly shaking head. 

And a look of pity ; 

“ Ury’s honest lord reviled. 

Mock of knave and sport of child. 

In his own good city ♦ 

** Speak the word, and, master mine, 

As ive charged on Tilly’s line. 

And his Walloon lancei-s. 

Smiting through their midst, we ’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers ! ” 

“ Marvel not, mine ancient friend, — 

Like beginning, like the end ! ” 

Quoth the laird of Ury ; 

** Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bondi and itripei in Jewiyf 
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“ Give me joy that in his name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 

All these vain ones offer ; 

While for them he suffered long. 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 

“ Happier I, witli loss of all, — 
HunM, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me,— 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Riding out from Aberdeen 
With bared heads to meet me ; 

“ When each goodwife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 

Through her easement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 

“ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 
Hard the old friends’ falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving ; 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And bis love with theirs accords 
Warm and fresh and living. 

“ Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 
Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best. 

In a patient hope 1 rest 
Foi the full day-breaking ! ” 

So the laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 

Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen I 

Not in vain, confessor old. 

Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial ! 

Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 

And, while hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern, 
Of the good hereafter. 

Knowing this, — that never yet 
Share of tnith was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 
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After hands shall sow the seed, 

After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, with somewhat of the seer. 

Must the moral pioneer 
From the future borrow, — 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 

And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow ! 

John greenleaf Whittier. 


TUBAL CAIN. 

Oil) Tubal Cain was a man of might, 

In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 

The strokes of his hammer rung : 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers. 

As he fashioned the sword and the spear. 

And he sang : “ Hurrah for my handiwoik ! 

Hurrah for the spear and the sword ’ 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord.” 

To Tubal Cain came many a one. 

As he wrought by his roaring fire. 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 
Till they shouted loud for glee. 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang : “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 

Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire. 

And hurrah for the metal true ! ” 

But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 

Ere the setting of the sun. 

And Tubal Cam was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said : Alas ! that ever 1 made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the swoi-d for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man ! ” 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 
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Bat he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 

And hared hia strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang : “ Hurrah for my handiwork !’* 
And the red sparks lit the air ; 

“Not alone for the blade was the bright steel 
made," — 

And ho fashioned the first ploughshare. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past. 

In friendship joined their hands. 

Hung the swoid in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang : “ Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be. 

But while oppression lifts its head. 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 

We *11 not forget the sword ! ” 

CHARLES MACKAY. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

(The battle of Blenheim in Bavaria was fought Aug. 13, 1704. 
between the troops of the English and Austrians on one side, under 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the French and 
Bavarians on the other side, led by Marshal Tallart and the Elec 
tor of Bavaria. The latter party was defeated, and the schemes of 
Louis XIV of France were materially checked thereby J 

It was a summer evening, — 

Old Kaspar’s work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found ; 

He came to ask what be had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Easpar took it flora the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head. 

And, with a natural sigh, — 

“ ’T is some poor fellow’s skull," said he,* 

“ Who fell in the great victory. 

“ I find them in the gaiden. 

For there ’s many hereabout ; 

And often, when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men," said he, 

“ Were ^in in the great victoiy.” 


“ Now tell us what ’t was all about,” 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes, - 
“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other lor." 

“ It w^as the English, ” Kusiwr cned, 

“ Who put the French to rout , 

But what they fought eaeh other for 
I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

“That 't was a famous victory. 

“ My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

“ With fire and sword the country louml 
Was wasted far and wide ; 

And many a childing mother there, 

And new -born baby died ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

“ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, — 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

“ Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good Prince Eugene. ” 

“ Why 't was a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay, nay, my little girl ! ” quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory. 

“ And everybody pmised the duke 
Who this gieat fight did win." 

“ But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 

“ But 'twas a famous victory." 

, Roberi souinnv 


THE KNIGHT’S TOMB. 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kelly n ? 
Where may the grave of that good man be ? — 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Hel- 
vellyn, 

Under the twigs of a young birch -tiee > 
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The oak that in summer was swoot to hear, 

And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 

Is gone, — and the birch in its stead is gi-own. — 
The knight’s bones are dust, 

And his good sword rust ; — 

His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLBRIDCL. 


FEAGMENTS. 

Warfakk. 

In every heart 

Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 

T)ie Task m»Ur Aforning l^tilk COWPFR 

And Ctesar’s spirit, mnguig for revenge, 

Cry Havock ! ” and let slip the ilogs of war. 

JuhH\ Ceesar, Act ui Sc i SHAKFJsPEARK 

My sentence is for open war ; of wiles 
More unexpert I boast not : them let those 
('ontrive who need, or when they need, not now. 

Paradise Lott, Book w MILTON 

A weak invention of the enemy. 

Richard UI , Act v Sc, i COLLEY CIBBER. 

All delays are dangerous in war. 

Tyrannic Lcrue, Act i. 5ri. DRYDEN. 

Dangers of Peace. 

Long peace, I find, 

But nurses dangerous humoi s up to strength. 
License and wanton rage, ^ hitdi war alone 
Can purge away. 

Mudapha O Mallpt 

They sit them down just where they were before. 
Till for now scenes of i\oe peace shall their force 
restore. 

Castle o/IndoUnce, Cant. I J THOMSON 

War its thousands slays, Peace its ten thousands. 

Death B. I'ORTEUS. 

Pleasures of War. 

0 War ! thou hast thy fierce delight, 

Thy gleams of joy intensely bright ! 

Such gleams as from thy polished shield 
Fly dazzling o’er the battle-field ! 

Lord 0 / the Isles, SrOTT 


0, the sight entrancing, 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files arrayed 
With helm and blade. 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 

When hearts are all high beating, 

And the tinimpet’s voice repeating 
That song, whose breath 
May lead to death. 

But never to retreating. 

0, the sight entrancing, 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files aiTayed 
With helm and blade. 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing. 

0, the sight entrancing T. MOORB. 

The tyrant custom, most gi’ave senators, 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. 

Othello, Act i Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE. 


The True Soldier. 

Unbounded coui-oge and compassion joined, 
Tenn)ering each other in the victor’s mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 

And make the hero and the man complete. 

And, pleased the Almighty’s ordem to perform, 
Hides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

The Campaign. AUDISON. 

I So rostless Ciomwell could not cease 
111 the inglorious arts of peace. 

But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star. 

A Horatian Ode Upon Cromwells Return from Ireland 

A Marvell 

Wilt 's words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstono mng true metal. 

Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the grot prize o’ death in liattle ? 

The Biglow Papers, Second Senes, No x. J. R LOWELL. 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, misemble train ! 
Tunis his necessity to glorious gain. 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest douer ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and tbeir good receives. 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for humankind^ 

Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 
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And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forwaid persevering to the last 
From well to better, daily self-surpost ; 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And while the mortal mist is gatheiing, draws 
His breath in confldence of Heaven's applause. 

Character ojthe Haf/y IVarrter. WokOhWOk*! il 

Challenge and Defiance. 

Under which king, Bezonian ? speak, or die. 

Kmg Henry IV, Part II, AUm Sc ^ SOAKESPCARE. 

Fly they that need to fly ; 
Wordes fearen babes. I meane not to thee enti'eat 
To passe ; but maugre thee will ^xosse or dy. 

Fairu Queene SPE.SSHR 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still, They com. Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up, 

Macbeth, Act v. Sc 5 SUAKESPEAKE 

Preparation and Batfle. 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quaiTcl ; but, being in, 

Bear 't that the opposM may beware of thee. 

Hamlet, Act t. Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

From the tents, 

The amiorere, accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

King Henry V., Act iv. Chorus. SHAKESPEARE. 

Now the storm begins to lower, 

(Haste, the loom of hell prepare, ) 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

Glittering lances are the loom. 

Where the dusky warp we stiuin. 

Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 

Orkney’s woe, and Randoer’s bane. 

The hatal Ststere. T. GRAY 

Tliat voice . . . heal’d so oft 

in worst extremes, and on the penlous edge 

Of battle when it raged. 

Paradise Lost, Book L MiLTON. 

Lay on, Macduff ; 

And damned be him that lirst cries, Hold, 
enough ' ’’ 

Ua^etk, Acte. St. 7 


A hone 1 a horse ! My kingdom for a horse ! 

SOag Rtchard HI., Act v. .Sc. 4 . SHAKESPEARE. 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde, 

The rowiuige of the dium. 

The clangor ol the trumpet lowde, 

Be Houndes Iroiii heaven that come ; 

And oh! the thuudenug presse of knightes, 
Whenas thei? war-cryes swell, 

May tole from heaven an angel biighte, 

And reuse a fiend trem hell. 

Cawltcr's Song. W. MOTHERWELL. 

Defeat. 

What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost ; the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate. 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome. 

Paradise Ijost, Book 1. MiLTON. 

At a flown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior, famousfed for fight, 

After a thousand victories Duce foiled. 

Is frem the books of honor razed quite. 

And all tlie rest foigot for which he toiled. 

Sonnet XXV SHAkh^PEARB, 


Courage and Fear. 

He called so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded. 

Awake, arise, or bo forever fallen ! 

Paradise Lost, Book 1. MILTON. 

Ay me ! what perils do environ 
The man tliat meddles with cold iron. 

Hudibras, Part I. Cant ul. S BUTLER 

For he wdio fights and runs away ♦ 

May live to fight another day ; 

But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise and fight again. 

The Art 0/ Poetry on a Nev Plan, GOLDSM ITH. 

* Bartlett, in hb hamiliar Quotations, groups with this stanz: 
the follow iig.— 

He that fights and runs away 
May turn and fight another day t 
Rut he that is in battle slain 
Will never rise to fight again 
K.iy's History t(Fthe Rebellion, p. ijL Bristol, X75ft 

* That same man, that runmth awaiu, 

Male again fight an other date. 

Erasmus, Apothegms, Trans, by UdoU, 154% 

For those that fly may fight again, 

W '1 ch he can never do that 's slain. 

Butler, Hudibras. Part HI. GmAp 


SHAKEbPRARB. 
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Never be it said 

That Fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 
Hence, babbling dreams ; you threaten here in 
vain ; 

Oonscience, avaunt, Richard *s himself again ! 
Httik ! the shrill trumpet sounds. To horse ! 
away ! 

My soul ’s in arms, and eager for the fray. 

Shakespiarc's Rickard 111 (AUtred), Act, v. Sc, 3 . 

COLLEY CIBBER. 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug 
of war. 

Alexander the Great, Act iv Sc. 2 , N LEE. 

War, war is still the cry, — war even to the 
knife’” 

CAilde Harold, Cant, 1. BYRON. 

by how much unexj)ected, by so much 
We must awake endeavor for defence, 

For courage mounteth with occasion. 

Kui^ John, Act u. Sc, i. SHAKESPEARE 

Blow, wind! come, wrack’ 

At least we ’ll die with harness on our back. 

Macbeth, , id v. Sc. 5 SHAKESPEARE 

Horrors of War. 

He is come to ope 

The purple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face. 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and liedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 

HtUff Richard 11., . Id 111 Sc 3. SH AKESPLARL. 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arai, 

And takes away the use of it ; and my sword, 
Glued to my scabbard with wronged orphans’ 
teai-s, 

Will not be drawn 

A New IVay to pay Old Debts, Act v. Sc. i. P. MASSINOFR. 

Mark where his carnage and his coiK^uest cease ! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace ’ 

The Bride o/Abydos, Cant, ii BYRON. 

Criminality of War. 

One to destroy is murder by the law ; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name. 
War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 

Love ^ Fame, Sahrt wu Dr. E. Young, 


Ez fer war, I call it murder, — 

There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 

The BigUm Papers, First Series, No i, ]. R. LOWELL. 

One murder made a villain. 

Millions a hero. Pnnees were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

Death. B. PORlEUb 

Great princes have great playthings. 

But war ’s a game which, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would not play at. 

The Task Winter Morning Walk COWPER. 


Peace. 

Take away the sword ; 

States can be saved without it. 

Rtchelten. Actii Sc 2. E. BULWtR-LYlTON. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean bulled. 

Noware oui brows lx)und with victorious wreaths , 
Our brui.sed arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grira-visaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled 
Iront. 

And now, instead of mounting barli^d steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adverearies, 

He capei-s nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the la.sciv ious pleasing of a lute. 

ICing Richard III , Act 1 Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 

Ay, but give me worship and quietness ; 

I like it better than a dangerous honor. 

King Henry VI,, Part III Act iv At 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

0 Peace ! thou source and soul of social life ; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science his view's enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her {lorts. 

Britannia. J. THOMSON. 

Till eacli man finds Ids owm in all men’s good, 
And all men woik in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailW fleets and armkl tow’ers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers. 

And gathering all the fruits of peace and crowned 
with all her flowers. 

Ode, sung at the Opening of the IntemationeU Exhibition 

Tl NNYSON. 
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ELMWOOD. 

Loweli/s Home at Cambridge. 


And one tall this hundredth year^ 
Doge of our I afy Venue here, 

IVho^ toiih r,i annual ring;, doth ived 
The blue Adriatic overhead. 


Shadovfs, with his palatial mass. 
The deep canal of flowing grass. 
Where glow the dandelions sparse. 
For shadows of Italian stars. 


LOWELL 


The great trees murmur at the midnight hour ^ 

The birds in silence wait: 

A soul is passing to the Fount of IWer, — 

Elmwood ih desolate. 

Lover of nature, lover of his race. 

Learned, and true, and strong. 

Using for others, with surpassing grace. 

The matchless gift of song, — 

When clouds hung darkest in our day of pain, 

He prophesied the light; 

He looked adown the ages for the reign 
Of Brotherhood and Right. 

Proud of his country, helping to unbind 
The fetters of the slave : 

Two worlds their wreaths of honor have entwinec 
About one open grave. 

Great in his simple love of flower and bird, 

(ireat in the statesman's art, 

He has been greatest in his lifting word 
'Fo every human heart. 

He lived the lesson which .Sir launfal guessed 
'Fhrough wandering far and wide ; 

The giver must be given in the quest : 

He gave himself, and died. 

Sara*h K. Bolton 
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TEMPERANCK. 


MORAL COSMETICS. 

y E who would liave your features florid, 

Lithe limbs, bright eyes, un wrinkled forehead, 
Fi*oni age’s devastiition horrid, 

Adopt this plan, — 

T will make, in climate cold or torrid, 

A hale old man : 

Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 

Ke'.tnmi the passions’ lawless riot ; 

Devoted to <loniestic <|Uiet, 

Re wisely gay ; 

So shall ye, spite of age’s Hat, 

Resist decay. 

Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure. 

But find your nchest, dearest treasure 
In God, his word, his work, not leisure : 

The mind, not sense. 

Is the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. 

This is the solace, this the science, 

Life’s pill est, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disap^wints not man’s reliance, 

Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges, with calm defiance, 

Time, fortune, fate. 

HORACE Smith, 


THE AVATER-DRINKER. 

0, WATER for me ’ Bright watei for me 1 
Give wine to the tremulous debauchee I 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It maketh the faint one strong again ; 

It comes o’er the sense like a breeze from the sea, 
U1 freshness, like infant purity. 

O, watei, bright water, for me, for me ! 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchee • 

Fill to the bmn ’ Fill, fill to the brim ! 

Ijet the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 


My hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the flowers, drink naught but dew’. 
0, water, bright water ’s a mine of wealth, 

And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water, for me, for me ’ 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim ’ again to the brim 1 
For water strengtheneth life and limb. 

To the days of the aged it addeth length ; 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight ; 
‘Tis like quafling a goblet of morning light 
So, water, I will dnnk naught but thee, 

Thc'i parent of health and energy ! 

Edward Johnson 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORTS, 

AND HOW HE GAINED THEM. 

“You are old. Father William,” the young man 
died ; 

“ The few locks which are left yon are gray ; 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man*, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 

“In the days of my youth," Father William 
replied, 

“ I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigor at fii*^t, 
That I never might need them at last.” 

“ You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried, 

“ And |)Ieuf>iires with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone : 
Now tell me the reason, I prey.” 

“In the days of my >outh,” Fatlici Williur 
replied, 

“ I remembered that youth could not last • 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 

That I never might grieve for the 
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“ You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried, 

“And life must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 
reason, I pray.” 

1 aw cheerful, young man,” Father William 
1 ‘eplied ; 

“ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God ! 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 

kOLERf SOUTHEY. 


OLD AGE OF TEMPERANCE. 

FROM "AS YOU LIKE 17." ACT II SC. 2. 

Adam. Let me be your servant ; 

Though 1 look old, yet am I strong and lusty : 
For in my youth 1 never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly let me go with you ; 

1 ’ll do tlie service of a younger man 
3n all your business and necessities. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

♦ — 

TEMPERANCE, OR THE CHEAP 
PHYSICIAN. 

Go now ’ and with some daring drug 
Bait thy disease , and, whilst they tug, 

Thou, to maintain their precious sti ife, 

Spend the dear treasures of thy life. 

Go ’ take physic — dote ui»on 
Some big-named composition, 

The oraculous doctor’s mystic bills — 

Certain ha id words made into pills ; 

And what at last shalt gain by these ? 

Only a costlier disease. 

That w'hich makes us have no need 
Of physic, tliat’s physic indeed. 

Hark, hither, reader ’ wilt thou see 
Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

His owm music, his own health — 

A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her gamients well — 

Her gamients that ui>nn her sit 
As garments should do, close and fit ■— 

A w'ell-clothed soul that ’s not oppressed 
Nor choked with what she shoiiKi be dressed — 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine. 

Through which all her bright features shine : 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 


O'er beauty's face, seeming to hide. 

More sweetly shows the blushing bride — 

A soul whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no lazy streams *- 
A happy soul, that all the wi y 
To heaven hath a summer's day ? 

Wouldst see a man whose well -warmed blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? — 

A man whose tuiiM humors be 
A seat oi rarest liarmony ? 

Wouldst see blithe looks, fresh cheeks beguile 
Age ? Wouldst see December smile ? 

Wouldst see nest of new roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ’ 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s s(df into a spring 
In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to 1)0 old, and .still a man ? 

Whose latest and most leadened hours 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers ; 
And when life’s sweet fable ends. 

Soul and body part like friends — 

No quarrels, munnurs, no delay — 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away ? 

This ram one, rearler, wouldst thou see ? 

Hark, hither ! and thyself be he ! 

Richard Crashaw. 


GO, FEEL WHAT I HAVE FELT. 

[By a young Indy, who was told that she was a monomaniac in hei 
hatred of alcoholic liquors ] 

Go, led what 1 have felt, 

Go, hear wliat I Jiave borne ; 

Sink ’neath a blow n father dealt, 

And the cold, })roud world ’.s scorn : 

Thus struggle on fmm year to year. 

Thy sole relief the scalding tear. 

Go, weep as I have wept 
O'er a loved lather’s fall ; 

See every chen.shed promise swept, 

Youth’s sweetness turned to gall ; 

Ho]ie’s faded flowers strewed all the uay 
That led me up to woman’s day. 

Go, kneel as I have knelt ; 

Imploie, lieseech, and pmy, 

Strive the besotted heart to melt. 

The dowimniil course to stay ; 

Be cast with bitter curse aside, — 

Thy prayei's bui lesipied, tliy tears defied. 

Go, stand where I have stood. 

And see the strong man bow ; 

With gnasliing teeth, lips liathed in blood, 
And cold and livid biw ; 

Go, catch his wandering glance, and see 
There mirroivd his soul’s misery. 
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Go, hear what I have heard, — 

The sobs of sad despair, 

As memory’s feeling-fount hath stirred. 
And its revealiugs there 
Have told him what he might have been, 

Had he the drunkard’s fate foreseen. 

Go to a mother’s side, 

And her crushed spirit cheer ; 

Thine own deep anguish hide, 

Wipe from her cheek the tear ; 

Mark her dimmed eye, her furrowed brow. 

The gray that streaks her dark hair now, 

The toil-worn frame, the trembling limb. 

And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth, 

Promised eternal love and truth, 

Hut who, forsworn , hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup, 

And led her down from love and light. 

From all that made her jiathway bnght, 

And chained her there mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing, — a drunkaixl’s wife * 

And stamped on childhood’s brow, so mild, 
That withering blight, — a drunkard’ .s child ’ 

Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know 
All that my soul hath felt and known, 

Then look within the wiue-cup’s glow ; 
See if its brightness can atone , 

Think if its flavor you would tiy, 

If all proclaimed, - - 'T is dnnk and dii\ 

Tell me I hate the Iwwl, — 

Hate is a feeble word ; 

I loathe, abhor, — iiiy very soul 
By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene’er I see, or lieiir, or ttdl 
Of the DA.RK bkvku\(;k of hkll ! 

Anonymous 


THE VAGABONDS. 

We are two travellers, Roger and I. 

Roger ’s my dog : -- come here, you scamp ! 
Jump for the gentlemen, — mind your eye ’ 

Over the table, — look out for the lamp ’ — 
The rogue is gi’owmg a little old ; 

Five years we ’ve trarajicd through wind and 
weather, 

And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 

And ate and drank — and starved together. 

We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you ! 

A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 

A liro to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow ! 

The paw he holds up there 's been frozen), 


Plenty of catgut for my fiddle 
(This out-door business is bad for the strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle. 
And Roger and I set up for kings ! 

No, thank ye, sir, I never drink ; 

Roger and 1 are exceedingly moral, — 

Are n’t we, Roger ? — see him wink ! — 

Well, something hot, then — we won’t quarrel 
He ’s thirsty too, — see him nod his head ? 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk ' 

He understands every w'ord that ’s said, — 

And he know's good milk from water-and-chalk. 

The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 

I ’ve been so sadly given to grog, 

I wonder I 've not lost the respet 
(Here ’s to yon, sir !) even of my dog. 

But he sticks by through thick and thin ; 

And this old coat, with its empty pekets. 
And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 

He ’ll follow wdiile he has eyes in his sockets. 

There is n’t another creature living 

Would tlo it, and prove, through every disastei*, 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving 
To such a misemble, thankless mastci ’ 

No, sir ! — see him wag his tail and giiii ’ 

By George • it makes my old eyes water ! — 
That is, there ’s something in this gm 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter ! 

We *11 have some music, if you 're willing, 

And Roger (hem ! what a plague a cough is, 
sir ') 

Shall march a little. Start, you villain ’ 

Stand straight ! ’Bout face ' Salute your offi- 
cer ' 

Put up that paw * Dress ! Take your rifle ’ 
(Some dogs have arms, you see ’) Now hold 
your 

Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle, 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier ! 

March ! Halt ’ Now sliow how the rebel shakes 
When he stands up to hear his sentence. 

Now tell us how many drams it takes 
To honor a jolly new accpiaintanee. 

Five yelps, — that ’s five ; he 's mighty knowing ! 

The night 's before us, fill the glasses ! — 
Quick, sir ' 1 ’m ill, — my bi-ain is going ! 
Some brandy, — thank you, ■— there I — it 
passes ! 

Why not reform ? That ’s easily said, 

But I ’ve gone through such wretched treat 
ment, 

Sometimes forgetting the taste of brea<l, 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
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That my poor stomach 's past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
1 ’d sell out heaven for something warm 
To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to foiget to think ¥ 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, friends, 

A dear girl’s love, — but 1 took to drink, — 

The same old story ; you know how it ends. 

If you could have seen these classic features, 

You need n’t laugh, sir ; tliey were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s creatures ; 

I was one of your handsome men ! 

If you had seen her, so fair and young. 

Whose head was happy on this bi*east ! 

If you could have heaixL the songs I sung 
When the wine went round, you would n’t 
have guessed 

That ever 1, sir, should be straying 
From door to door, with fiddle and dog. 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog ! 

She ’s mniried since, — a parson’s wife ; 

*T was better for her that we should iiait, — 
Better the solierest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a biokeii heart. 

I have seen her ? Once : I was weak and s|)ent 
On the dusty ixiad, a carriage stop[)cd ; 

But little she cli'eamed, as on she went, 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped ! 

You ’ve set me talking, sir , 1 ’in sorry ; 

It makes me wild to think of the change ! 
What do you laiw for a beggar’s story ? 

Is it amusing 1 you find it strange ? 

I had a mother so proud of me ! 

*T was well she died before — Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 
The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain ; then Roger and I will start. 

I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden. 

Aching thing in ]>lace of a heart ? 

He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could. 
No doubt, remembering things that were, — 

A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 

And himself a sober, respectable cur. 

I ’m better now ; that glass was warming. 

You rascal ! limber your lazy feet ! 

We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in the street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are froe. 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink ; — 
The sooner the better for Roger and me 1 

fOHM TOWKSBNO TROWSRIPGS. 


A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 

May the Babylonish curse 
Straight confound my stammering verse, 

If I can a passage see 
In this word-iieiplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind 
(Still tile phiase is wide or scant), 

To take leave of thee, okeaf plant ! 

Or in any terms relate 
Half my love, or half my hate ; 

For I hate, yet love, thee so. 

That, whichever thing I show. 

The plain truth will seem to be 
A coiistmined hyiierbole, 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine ’ 

Bacchus’ black .servant, negro line ! 

Sorcerer ♦ tliat inak’st ns dote n|M)n 
Thy begrimed eoniplexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greattn oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take 
’Gainst women ! Thou thy siege dost lay 
Much, too, in the female vay. 

While thou suck’st the laboiing hicath 
Faster than kiss(5s, or than iKmIIi. 

Thou in such a cloud dost bind us 
I That oui woist foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovere, shooting at us ; 

While each man, through tliy heightening steam 
Does like a smoking Fitna seoni ; 

And all about us does exjiress 
(Fancy and wit in ri(;hoHt dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost show' us 
That our best friends do not know us, 

And, for those allowed features 
Due to reasonable ci*eatures, 

Likeii’st us to fell chimeras. 

Monsters, — that who see us, fear us ; 

Worse than Cerberus or Geiyoii, 

Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 

Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 

That but by reflex canst show 
What his deity can do, — 

As the false Egyptian sjiell 
Aped the true Hebrew’ mimcle ? 

Some few vapors thou mayst raise 
The weak brain may serve to amaze ; 
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Blit to the reins and nobler heart 
Canst nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later born ! 

The old world was sure forlorn, 

Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than, before, 

All hiH panthers, and the brawls 
( )t his piping Bacchanals. 

Tlicse, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of tliee meant . only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformed god now weaves 
A fiiKM’ thyrsus of thy lcave.s. 

Sc<*iit to matidi thy rich pcifuine 
(Mieiiuc art did ne’er presume, 

Tlirough her quaint alembic strain, 

None so sovereign to the brniu. 

Nature, that did in thee excel, 

Framed .again no second smell. 

Kose.s, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or foi greener damsels meant ; 

Thou ait the only manly scent. 

Stinkingest of the stinking kind ! 

Filth o< the mouth and fog of the mind ! 
Allien, that brags her foisori, 

Breeils no sueh ])rodigiou8 poison ! 
Henbane, nightshade, both together. 
Hemlock, aconite — 

Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of laicsl virtue ; 

Blisteis on the longue would hurt you 1 
'T was but in a sort I blamed thee ; 

None o’er })rosj)ered who defamed thee ; 
Irony all, and feigned abuse. 

Such as ])crplexcd lovers use 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 

Oi in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so stnke. 

They boiTow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of dearest Miss, 

Jewel, honey, sweetheart, bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

Call her cockatrice and siren, 


Basilisk, and all that *8 evil, 

Witch, hyena, mermaid, devil, 

Ethiop, wench, and blackamoor. 

Monkey, ape, and twenty more ; 

Friendly tmit’ress, loving foe, ~ 

Not that slie is truly so, 

But no othei way they know, 

A eoiitentincnt to express 
Borders so upon excess 
That they do not nghtly wot 
Whether it be fiom pain or not. 

Or, as men, constrained to part 
With what ’s nearest to their heart, 

While their sorrow ’s at the height 
Lose discrimination quite, 

And their hasty wratli let fall, 

To appease their frantic gall, 

On the dailing thing, whatever, 

Whence they feel it death to sever, 

Though it be, as they, perforce, 

Guiltless of the sad divorce. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that 1 must) leave thee. 
For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But, as she who once hath been 
A king’s consort is a queen 
Ever after, nor Hill bate 
Any tittle of her state 
Though a widoH, or divorced. 

So I, from thy converae fon-ed, 

The olil name and stylo retain, 

A right Kathenne of Spam , 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 

Where, though I, by sour physician. 

Am debarred the full fruition 
Of thy favors, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odors, that give life 
Like glances from a neighbor’s wife ; 

And still live in the byqdaces 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight, 

An unconquered Canaanitc. 

Charles Lame 
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THE HAPPY HEART. 

^ROM "PATIENT GRISSELL.' ACT I SC. I 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers 
0 sweet content ! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed t 
0 ])unishment ! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 

0 sweet content » 0 sweet, 0 sweet content • 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 
Taiist drink the waters of the crisped spring 'i 

0 sweet content ! 

Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’at in thine 
own tears 
0 punishment ’ 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden beara, but is a king, a king ! 

0 sweet content ! 0 sweet, 0 sweet content ’ 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor Ileal's a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 

THOMAS DCKKCR. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut- tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny aims 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, — 

He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole woild in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his liellows blow ; 

You can heai him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And cliildren coming home from school, 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 


And catch the buniiiig sparks that lly 
Like chaff from the thi'eshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 

He beam the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart ivjoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in l^aradise ’ 

He needs must think of her once more. 
How in the gmve she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward througli life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task hegni, 

Each evening sees it (‘lose , 

Something attemjited, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, rny worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must Ixi w tought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 

HLNR\ W'AOSWORin Ldngilllow 


TO THE HARVEST MOON. 

Pleasing *tis, 0 modest Moon ’ 

Now the night is at her noon, 

’Neath thy sway to musing lie, 

While around the zephyrs sigh. 
Fanning soft the Min-taimed wheat, 
Ripened by the summer’s heat ; 
Pietiiriiig all tlie rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
And thinking soon, 

0 modest Moon ' 

How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 

To see the load, 

The last dear load of hai*vest home. 

Storms and tempests, floods and rains. 
Stem despoilers of the plains, 
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Hence, away, the season flee, 

Foes to light-heart jollity ! 

May no winds cai*eeTing high 
Drive the clouds along the sky, 

Hut may all Nature smile with aspect boon. 
When in the heavens thou slmw’st thy face, 0 
harvest Moon ! 

’Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 

The husbandman, with sleej)-sealed eyes : 

He dreams of crowded bams, and round 
The yai-d he hears the flail lesound ; 

0, may no liurricanc destroy 
His visionary views of joy ! 

Ciod of the winds • (), hear his humble prayer. 
And while the Moon of Harvest shines, thy blus- 
teiing whirlwind spaie ! 

Sons of luxury, to you 

Leave 1 Sleep’s dull ])ower to woo ; 

Press ye still the downy bed, 

While feverish dreams suiiound your head ; 

I will seek the woodland glade. 

Penetrate the tlnekost shade, 

Wrapped in Contemplation’s dreams. 

Musing high on holy themes. 

While on the gale 
Shall softly sail 

The nightingale’s enchanting tune. 

And oft my eyes 
Shall gmteful rise 

To thee, the modest Harvest Moon ! 

Henry Kirke White. 


THE USEFUL PLOUGH. 

A COUNTRY life is sweet ’ 

In moderate cold and heat. 

To walk in the air how pleasant and fair ! 

In every field of wheat, 

The fairest of flowers adorning the bowers, 
And every meadow’s brow ; 

So that 1 say, no courtier may 
Com])are with them who clothe in gray, 

And follow the useful plough. 

They rise with the morning lark, 

And labor till almost dark. 

Then, folding their sheep, they hasten to 
sleep 

While every pleasant park 
Next morning is ringing with birds that are 
singing 

On each green, tender bough. 

With what content and mciriment 
Their days are spent, whose minds are bent 
To follow the useful idoiigh. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 

Clear the brown path to meet his coulter’s 
gleam ! 

Lo ! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 
With toil’s blight dew-drops on his sunburnt 
brow, 

The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ’ 

First in the field before the reddening sun. 

Last in the shadows when the day is done. 

Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad acres whore his feet have trod. 
Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide. 
The smooth, fresh furrow ojicns deep and wide ; 
Matted and dense the tangled turf u]dieave&, 
Mellow and dark tlie ridgy cornfield cleaves ; 

Up the steep hillside, wiicre the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores tlie level plain, 
Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing 
clay. 

The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 

At every turn the loosening ehaiiis lesonnd, 

The swinging ploughshare circles glistening 
round, 

Till the wide field one billowy waste apjwars, 
And weaned hands unbind the panting steers. 

Tliesc are the hands whoso sturdy lalior brings 
The peasant’s fooil, the golden pomp of kings ; 
This is the page whose letters shall be seen. 
Changed by the sun to w’oids of living green ; 
This is the .scholar whose immortal pen 
Spells the fiist lesson hiingei taught to men ; 
These are the lines that heaven-eominanded Toil 
Show's on his deed, — the cliaiter of the soil * 

0 gracious Mother, whose beiiignaut breast 
Wakes us to life, and lulls us all to rest, 

How thy sweet fcatuies, kind to every i lime. 
Mock W'lth their smile the w'liiikled fiont of 
Time ’ 

W’e stain thy floweis, — they blossom o’ei the 
dead ; 

We rend thy bosom, and it gives us broad ; 

O’er the red field that trampling strife has torn, 
Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn ; 
Oar maddening confiiets scar thy faiiest plain, 
Still thy soft answ^er is the growing grain. 

Yet, 0 our Mother, while uncounted charms 
Steal round our hearts in thine embracing arms, 
Let not onr virtues in tliy love decay, 

And thy fond sw'eetncss waste our strength away. 

No, by these hills whose banners now displayed 
In blazing cohorts Autumn has arrayed ; 

By yon twin summits, on whose splintery crests 
The tossing hemlocks hold the eagles’ nests ; 
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By these fair plains the mountfun circle screens, 
And fe^ds with streamlets from its dark ra- 
vines, — 

True to their home, these faithful arms shall toil 
To crown with peace their own untainted soil , 
And, true to God, to freedom, to mankind, 

If her chained ban-dogs Faction shall unbind, 
These stately forms, that, bending even now, 
Bowed their strong manhood to the humble 
plough, 

Shall rise erect, the guardians of the land, 

Tlie same stem iron in the same right hand, 

Till o’er their hills the shouts of triumph run, — 
The sword has rescued what the ploughshare 
won ! 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE MOWERS. 

The sunburnt mowers are in the swath — 
Swing, swing, swing ! 

The towering lilies loath 
Tremble and totter and fall ; 

The meadow-rue 
Dashes its tassels of golden dew ; 

And the keen blade sweeps o’er all — 
Swing, swing, swing! 

The flowers, the berries, the feathered grass, 

Are throwm in a smothered mass ; 

Hastens aw’ay the butterfly ; 

With half their burden the brown bees hie ; 

And the meadow-lark shrieks distrest, 

And leaves the poor younglings all in the nest. 

The daisies clasp and fall ; 

And tottera the Jacob’s-ladder tall. 

AVeaving and winding and curving lithe, 

O’er i)lumy hillocks — through dewy hollows, 
His subtle scythe 
The nodding mower follows — 

Swing, swing, swing ! 

Anon, the chiming whetstones ring — 
Ting-a-ling ! Hiuj-a-ling ! 

And the mow'er now 
Pauses and wipes his beaded brow. 

A moment he scans the fleckless sky ; 

A moment, the fish-hawk soaring high ; 

And watches the swallows dip and dive 
Anear and far. 

They whisk and glimmer, and chatter and strive ; 
What do they gossip together ? 

Cunning fellows they are, 

Wise prophets to him ! 

“ Higher or lower they circle and skim — 

Fair or foul to-morrow’s hay-weather ! ” 


Tallest primroses, or loftiest daisies, 

Not a steel-blue leather 
Of slim wing grazes 

“ Fear not ! fear not 1 ” cry the swallows. 

Each mower tightens his snath-ring’s wedge, 
And his finger daintily follows 
The long blade’s tickle-edge ; 

Softly the whetstone’s last touches ring- 
Ting-a-ling 1 ting-a-hng ! 
i Like a leaf-muffled bird in the woodland nigh, 

I Faintly the fading echoes refdy — 

I Ting-a-lmgf tmg-a-hng ! 

“ Perchance the swallows, that flit in their glee, 
I Of to-morrow’s hay-ueather know little as we ’ " 
Says Farmer Russet. “ Be it hidden in shower 
Or sunshine, to-niorrow wc do not own — 
To-day is oura alone ! — 

Not a twinkle we ’ll waste of the golden hour. 
Grasp tightly the nibs — gi\ e heel and give toe ! — 
Lay a goodly swatli, shaved smooth and low ' 
Prime is the day — 

Swing, swing, swing!” 

Farmer Russet is aged and gray — 

Gray as the frost, but fiesh as the spring. 
Straight IS he 
As the green fir-tree ; 

And wdtli heart most blithe, and sinews lithe, 
He lends the low with his meiiy seUhe 
“Come, boys ! stiike up the old song 
While w'e circle around — 

The song we ahvays in haytime sing — 

And let the w'oods ring, 

And the eclioes prolong 
The merry sound • ” 


SONG. 

July is just in the nick of time ’ 

(Ilay-wTathei, hay-w'cathcr ;) 

The midsummer month is the golden prime 
For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; — 
(Sw’ing all together ') 

July is just in the niek of lime ’ 

Chorus, 

0, we’ll make our hay while the good sun 
shines — 

We ’ll waste not a golden minute ' 

No shadow of storm the blue arch lines ; 

We ’ll waste not a minute — not a minute ' 
For the w’est-wdnd is fair , 

0, the hay-day is rare ! — 

The sky is without a brown cloud in it ! 

June is too early for richest hay ; 

(Fair weather, fair weather ;) 




Feint par J, F. MiUet 
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GraviparF, Bracquentand, 


“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 

WkIFIKN AI‘ ilk SEFiMi MiLLKl’s WoRLD-FAMt>US PaINTING 


“God made man in His own niiay;e, 

In the image of God made lie him.” — Genesis, 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox ? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 




THB MAI\r WITH TUB HOB. 

, I Continued. i 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and laend; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep ? 

Down all tlie stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul — 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches c»f the peaks of song. 

The rift of dawn; the reddening of the rose ? 

Through this dread sh.ipe the suffering ages look; 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through tliis dread share humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the' Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 

H ow will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch It again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

How will the Future reckon with this Man ? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 
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The corn stretches taller the livelong day ; 

But grass is ever too sappy to lay , — 

(Clip all together !) 

June is too early for richest hay. 

August 's a month that too far goes by ; 

(Late weather, late weather;) 
Grasshoppers are chippei’ and kick too higli ! 
And grass that s standing is fodder scorched 
dry ; — 

(Pull all togetlier !) 

August *8 a month that too far go(>8 by. 

July is just in the nick of time’ 

(Best weather, best weather ;) 

The midsummer month is the golden ]»rime 
For haycocks smelling of clovci ami thyme ; — 
(Strike all together ’) 

July is just in the nick of time » 

Still hiss the scythes • 

Shudder the grasses’ defenceless blades — 

The lily-throng writhes ; 

And, as a phalanx of wild-geese streams. 

Where the shore of April’s cloudlaml gleams, 

On th'ui di//y way, in serried grades — 

Wing on wing, wing on wing— 

The mowers, each a step in advance 
Of his fellow', time their stroke with a glance 
Of sweiTcless force ; 

And far through the meadow leads theii course - 
Swing, swung, swing ! 

MYRON B BKNTO.N 


FROM “THR FARMER’S BOY.” 

Flki) now the sullen murmurs of the north, 
The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps foilh, 

But unassisted, through each toilsome day. 

With smiling brow the ploughman cleaves his 
way. 

Draws his fresh parallels, and, widening still, 
Treads slow the heavy dale, or climbs the hill. 
Strong on the wing his busy followers play, 
Where writhing earthwonns meet the unwelcome 
day, 

Till all is changed, and hill and level down 
Assume a livery of sober brown ; 

Again disturbed, when Giles with wearying strides 
From ridge to lidge the ponderous harrow guides. 
His heels deep sinking, every step he goes, 

Till diit adhesive loads his clouted shoes. 
Welcome, green headland I firm beneath his feet : 
Welcome, the friendly bank's refi^hing seat ; 


There, warm with toil, his panting horses browse 
Their sheltering canopy of pendent boughs ; 

Till reat delicious chase each transient pain, 

And new- bom vigor swell in every vein. 

Hour alter hour and day to day succeeds, 

Till every clod and deep-drawn furrow spreads 
To crumbling mould, — a level surface clear, 
And strewed with corn to crown the rising year ; 
And o’er the whole Giles, once transverse again, 
In earth’s moist bosom buries up the grain. 

The work is done ; no more to man is given ; 
The grateful farmer trusts the rest to Heaven. 

His simple errand done, he homeward hies ; 
Another instantly its place supplies. 

The clattering dairy-maid, immeraed in steam, 
Singing and scrubbing midst her milk and cream. 
Bawls out, “(io fetch the cows!”— he hears 
no more ; 

I For pigs and ducks and turkeys throng the door, 
And sitting hens for constant war prepared, — 

A concert strange to that which late he heai“d. 
Straight to the meadow then he wliistling goes ; 
Witli well-known halloo calls liis lazy cows , 
Down the ricli pasture heedlessly they graze, 

Or hear the summons with an idle gaze, 

For well they know^ the eow'-yard yields no more 
I Its tempting fragrance, nor its wintry store. 

I Reluctance marks their steps, sedate and slow, 
The right of compiest all the law they know , 
The strong press on, tlie weak by turns succeed, 
And one supeiior always takes the lead, 

Is ever foremost w heresoe’er they stray, 

Allowed precedence, undisputed sway . 

With jealous piide her station is maintained, 
For many a broil that jwst of honor gained. 

At home, the yard affords a gi*ateful scene, 

For spring makes e’en a niiry cow-yard clean. 
Thence from its chalky bed behold conveyed 
The lich maimie that drenching winter made, 
Which, piled neai home, grows green w'lth many 
a weed, 

A premised nutriment for autumn’s seed. 

Forth comes the maid, and like the morning 
smiles ; 

The inistiess too, and followed close by Giles. 

A friendly tri[»od fonns their humble seat, 

With pails bright scoured and delicately sweet. 
Where shadowing elms obstruct tlie morning ray 
Begins the work, begins the simple lay ; 

The full-cliai^d udder yields its willing stream 
While Maiy sings some lover’s amorous dream ; 
And crouching Giles, beneath a neighboring tree, 
Tugs o’er his pail, ami cliants with equal glee ; 
Whose hat with battered biim, of nap so bare, 
Frem the cow’s side purloins a coat of hair, — 

A mottled ensign of his harmless trade. 

An unambitious, peaceable cockade. 
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As unambitious, too, that cheerful aid 
The mistress yields beside her rosy maid ; 

With joy she views her plenteous reeking store, 
And bears a brimmer to the dairy door ; 

Her cows dismissed, the luscious mead to roam, 
Till eve again recall them loaded home. 

ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor forged ; 't is at 
a white heat now : 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though 
on the forge’s binw 

The little flames still fitfully play through tlie 
sable mound : 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 
ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands 
only bare ; 

•Some I’est upon their sledges here, some work 
the windlass there. 

The >\iiidla.S8 strains the tackle-ehains, the black 
mound heaves l)elow, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at 
eveiy throe ; 

It rises, roars, rends all outright, — 0 Vulcan, 
what a glow ! 

*Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting bright, the 
high sun shines not so ! 

The high sun sees not, on the eaitli, biicli a fieiy, 
fearful show, — | 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candeut hearth, the 
ruddy, lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men 
before the foe. 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the 
sailing monster slow 

Sinks on the anvil, — nil about the faces fiery 
grow. 

“ Hurrah ! ” they shout, “ leap out, leap out ; 
bang, bang, the sledges go ; 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high 
and low ; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squash- 
ing blow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling 
cinders strew 

The ground around ; at every bound the sw'elter- 
ing fountains flow ; 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd, at every 
stroke, pant “ Ho ! ” 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and 
lay on load I 

Let 'f foige a goodly anchor, a bower, thick and 

bf^; 


For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, 1 
bode, 

And I see the gootl shij) riding, all in a jierilous 
road, — 

The low reef roaring on her lee, the roll of ocean 
j) 0 ured 

From stem to stern, sea after sea ; the mainmast 
by the boaixl ; 

The bulw’arks down, the rnddei gone, the boats 
stove at the chains, — 

But courage still, brave mariners, the bower still 
raniains, 

And not an inch to flinch he <leign.s save when 
ye pitch sky-high, 

Then moves his head, as though he said, “ Fear 
nothing, — here am I ' ” 

Swing in your strokes m order, let foot and hand 
keep time ; 

Your blows make music sweeter far tlian »ui\ 
steeple’s chime. 

But while yon sling your sledges, sing ; and let 
llie burden 1 k‘, 

The Anchor is the Anvil King, and loyul ci.ilts- 
men wt‘. * 

Strike in, stiike in, the sparks begin to dull 
their rustling led • 

Our hammeis iingwith shariiei din, oui woik 
w'ill soon Ik* sped ; 

Our anchor soon must change liis Is'd of ticiy 
iicb array 

Foi a banimock at the roaring bows, oi an ooy\ 
ccmch of clay , 

Oil! anchor soon must change tin* lay of inciiy 
craftsmen here, 

For the Yeo-licnvc-o, and the Heavc-away, and 
the sighing acanian’s checi , 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go — iai, fur 
fioin love and home, 

And sobbing sweetbenits, in a low, wail o’ci lln* 
o(*ean foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom, he darkens down 
at last : 

A shapely one he is, and strong as e’er from cat 
was cast. 

0 trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst 
life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath 
the deep green s(*a ’ 

0 deep-sea diver, who might then behold such 
sights as thou ? 

The hoary monsters’ palaces ' methinks what joy 
• 't were now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assenibly 
of the w'hales, 

And feel the churned sea round me boil lieneath 
their scourging tails I 
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Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea 
Unicom, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all 
his ivory horn ; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade for- 
lorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark, to laugh his 
jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where mid 
Norwegian isles 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallowed 
miles, 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he 
rolls ; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far-aston- 
ished shoals , 

Of his back-browsing ocean calves ; or, haply in 
a cove. 

Shell-strewn, and consecrate of old to some Un- 
dine s love. 

To find the long-haired mermaidens ; or, hard 
by ic j lands. 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent upon cerulean 
sands. 

0 broad-armed fisher of the deep, whose sports 
can ccpial thine ? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs 
thy cable line ; 

And night by night ’t is thy delight, thy glory 
day by day, 

Thitiugh sable sea and breaker white, the giant 
game to play ; 

Rut, shanier of our little sports • forgive the 
name I gave, — 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy, thine office is to save. 

0 lodger in the sea-king’s halls, couldst thou but 
understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who 
that dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving waves that round 
about thee bend. 

With sounds like bi-cakcrs in a dream, blessing 
their ancient friend : 

0, couldst thou know what heroes glide with 
larger steps round thee, 

Thine iiun side would swell with pride ; thou *dst 
leap within the sea ! 

Give honor to their memories who left the pleas- 
ant strand 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of 
fatherland, — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy 
churchyard giuve 

So freely for a restless bed amid the tossing 
wave ; 


0, though our anchor may not be all I have 
fondly sung, 

Honor him for their memory wdiose bones he 
goes among ! 

Samuel Ferguson. 


THE SONG OF STEAM. 

Harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boasts of human might, 

And the pride of human power ! 

When I saw an army upon the land, 

A navy uimn the seas, 

Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the waywaixl breeze ; 

When I marked the peasant fainDy reel 
With the toil that lie daily bore, 

As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar ; 

When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 

Or the lines of impatient love, 

I could but think how the world would feel, 

As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car. 

Ha ! ha * ha ! they found me at last, 

They invited me forth at length, 

And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron stiength ! 

0, then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 

Where now my fiery armies range, 

Nor wait for wind or tide ! 

Hurrah ! hun*ali ! the watere o’er, 

The mountain’s steep decline ; 

Time — space — have yielded to niy power : 

The world, the world is mine ’ 

The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 

Or those where his beams decline. 

The giant streams of tlie queenly West, 

Or the Orient floods divine. 

The ocean pales w'herever I sweep 
To hear my strength rej'oice, 

And monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 
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T cany the wealth of the lord of earth, 

The thoughts ot his godlike mind ; 

The wind lags after my going forth, 

The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 

Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline 
Or the dawn of the gloridus day ; 

I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below. 

And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
IVith a ciystal gush o’erflow. 

I blow the bellows, I foige the steel, 

III all the shops of trade ; 

1 hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where rny arms of strength are made ; 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 

I carry, I spin, I weave, 

And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 

1 ’ve no muscles to weary, no brains to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf. 

And soon I intend you may go and play. 

While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As the tem^iest scoins the chain. 

GnoRCE w Cutter. 


LABOR SONG. 

FROM *'THE BELL-FOUNDER." 

Ah I little they know of true happiness, they 
whom satiety fills. 

Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of 
the rankness that kills. 

4h ' little they know of the blessedness toil- 
purchased slumber enjoys 

Who, stretched on the hard rack of indolence, 
taste of the sleep that destroys ; 

Nothing to hope for, or labor for ; nothing to 
sigh for, or gain ; 

Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, 
bosom and brain ; 

Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o'er 
with its breath ; — 

Nothing but dulness and lethaigy, weariness, 
sonw, and death ! 

But blessM that child of humanity, happiest 
man among men, 

Who, with hammer or chisel or pencil, withi 
rudder or ploughshaie or pen, I 


I-aboroth ever and ever with ho|H* through the 
morning of life. 

Winning home and its darling divinities, — love- 
worshipped children and wife. 

Round swings the hammer of industry, (piickly 
the shaip chisel rings. 

And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that 
stir not the bosom of kings, — 

He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true 
king of his race. 

Who nerveth his arm for life’s comliat, and looks 
the strong world in the face. 

Denis Florence Mac-carihy. 


A LANCASHIRE DOXOLOGY. 

'• Some cotton lias lately been iuiiiortcil into Farringdon, where 
the nulls have lieen closed for a considerable tiiiie. 1 he peojile, 
who were prcviou<tly in the deepest distress, went out to meet the 
cotton : the women wept over the bales and kissed tliciii, ind 
finally sanjf the Doxolojfy over them — S/ictafor of May 14, 

“ Praise God from whom all blessin;;s How, ‘ 
Praise him who sendetli joy and woe 
The Lonl who takes, the Lord who gives, 

0, praise him, nil that dies, and lives. 

Ho o^icns and he shuts his hand, 

But why ^^o cannot iiiiderstand : 

Pours and dries up his mercies’ flood. 

And yet is still All-pcrfoct Good. 

Wc fathom not the mighty plan. 

The mystery of God and man ; 

Wc women, when atflictions come. 

We only suffer and me dumb. 

And when, the tempest imssing hy, 

He gleams out, siiulike, through our sky, 

We look up, and thiough black clouds riven 
Wc recognize the smile of Heaven. 

Ours is no wisdom of the wise, 

We have no deep philosophies ; 

Childlike we take both kiss and krI, 

For he who loveth knoweth God. 

Dinah Maria Muiock Craik. 


TO LABOR IS TO PRAY. 

Pause not to dream of the future bcfoie us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 
Hark, how ( 'reation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven 1 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stoiis in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heait keeps glow' 

ing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it U riven. 
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** Labor is worship ! ” the robin is singing ; 

“ Labor is worship ! ” the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 
heart. 

From the dark cloud Hows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-bi-eathing 
flower ; 

From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 

Libor is life ! 't is the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assail- 
eth; 

^’lowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Ijabor is glory > — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 
in tune ! 

Lalxir is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 

Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work, —and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 

Work, — thou shalt ride over CWs coming bil- 
low ; 

Lie not do.wn wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping wil- 
low, 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 

I^bor is health ! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 
How through Ins veins goes the life-current 
leaping ! 

How’ his stioug arm in its stalworth pride 
sweeping. 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 
Labor is wealth, — in the sea the pearl gi’oweth , 
Rich the (queen’s robe from the fiail cocoon 
flow'eth ; 

From the fine acorn the strong forest blowcth ; 
Temple and statue the ludiblc block hides. 

Droop not, — though shame, sin, and anguish 
are round thee ! 

Bravely Hing otF the cold chain that hath bound 
tlice ' 

liook to the pure heaven smiling beyond thee » 
Rest not content in thy duikiicss, — a clod 1 
Work for some good, be it over so slowiy ! 

(iierish some flower, be it ever so lowly < 
liabor ’ — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy gi'eat deed lie thy prayer to thy God. 

FRANCFs Sargent Osgood, 


THE LABORER. 

Toiling in the naked fields. 

Where no bush a shelter yields, 

Needy Ijabor dithering stands, 

Beats and blow^s his numbing hands, 

And upon the crumping snows 
Stumps in vain to warm his toes. 

Though all ’s in vain to keep him warm, 
Poverty must bmve the stoim, 

Friendship none its aid to lend. 

Constant health his only friend, 

Granting leave to live in ]miD, 

Giving strength to toil in vain. 

JOHN CLARE. 

CORN-LAW HYMN. 

Lord ! call thy pallid angel. 

The tamer of the strong ! 

And bid him whip with want and woe 
The champions of the wrong ' 

0, say not thou to ruin’s Hooii, 

“Up, sluggartl ' why so slow 

But alone, let them gioan. 

The low est of the low ; 

And basely beg the bread they curse, 
Where millions curse them now ! 

No ; wake not thon the giant 
Who drinks hot blood for wine ; 

And shouts unto the east and west, 

In thunder-tones like thine ; 

Till the slow to move nisli all at once, 

An avalanche of men. 

While he mves over waves 
That need no whirlwind then ; 

Though slow to move, moved all at once. 

A sea, a sea of men ' 

Ebenezer Elliott. 


DUTY. 

I SLEPT and dreamed that life was Beauty : 
I woke and found that life was Duty: 

Was then thy dream a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heai’t, courageously. 

And thou shall find thy divam to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 

ANONYMOUS. 

TRUE REST. 

Sw'EET is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil ! 

Is not true leisure : 

One with true toil ? 
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Thou that wouldst taste it, 

Still do thy best ; 

Use it, not waste it, 

Else ’tis no rest. 

Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee ? all round ? 

Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; * 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

T is the brook’s motion, 

Clear without strife, 

Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 

Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt ; 

Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 

'T is loving and serving 
The highest and best ; 

*T is onwards! unswerving,— 

And that is true rest. 

JOHN SULLIVAN OWIGHT 


GOOD NIGHT. 

Good night. 

To each weary, toil-worn wight ! 
Now the day so sweetly closes, 

Every aching brow reiwses 
Peacefully till morning light. 

Good night ! 

Home to rest ! 

Close the eye and calm the breast ; 
Stillness through the streets is stealing, 
And the watchman’s horn is pealing. 
And the night calls softly, ** Haste ! 
Home to rest ! " 

Sweetly sleep ! 

Eden’s breezes round ye sweep 
O’er the peace-forsaken lover 
Let the darling image hover, 

As he lies in transport deep 
Sweetly sleep I 

So, good night ! 

Slumber on till morning light ; 


Slumber till another morrow 
Brings its stores of joy and sorrow ; 
Fearless, in the Father’s sight. 

Slumber on. Good night ! 

Ffom the Gcnnan of KoRN'BR. Trann* 
latiun of CHARLES T. BROOKS 


FRAGMENTS. 

The Intoxicating Cup. 

Bacchus, that first from out the jiurple gnqie 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine. 

Comus Milton. 

Ah ! sly deceiver ; branded o’er nnd o'ci. 

Yet still believed ! Exulting o’er the wreck 
Of sober vows. 

TJU Art of Prtstrvtns Health. T A RMST RONG 

111 courts and palaces he also reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, wlierc the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest to^^ ers, 

And injury, nnd outrage : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then w'ander fortli the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence nnd wine. 

Paradise Lost, Booh 1 M ILT ON 

0, when we swallow down 
Intoxicating wine, we drink dumuatioii ; 

Naked we stand, the sport of mocking fit*nds, 
Who grin to see our nobler nature van(|iiihhed, 
Subdued to beasts. 

tVtfds Reich. C. Johnson 

i A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo ’em, 
To suffer wet damnation to run tlirongli em 

The Revengers Tragedy. Act \\\, Sc i. C Touhnmjr 

Temperance. 

Of my merit 

On thet point you yourself may je<Igf ; 

All is, 1 never drink no sjierit. 

Nor 1 halnt never signed no pledge. 

The Biglov! Papers, first Serus, ^o, vii J R. LOWELL 

ToBAf'co Smokerh. 

Such often, like the lube they so admire, 
Iinjiortaut triflera ! have more smoke than file. 
PcTiiicious weed ’ ^^hosc scent the fan aunoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy wont effect is liaiiishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes oura. 

ConversatiOH. 


Cow PER. 
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Labor. 

From labor health, from health contentment 
springs. 

The Minstrel. BHATTlB 

Like a lackey, from the rise to set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his hoi-se, 

And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labor to his grave. 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Hath the forehand and vantage of a king. 

King Henry k' , Act iv. Si. i. SHAKEbPEARE. 

Cheered with the view, man wont to till the 
giound 

Ftom whence he rose ; sentenced indeed to toil, 
As to a punishment, yet (even in wrath. 

So merciful is heaven) this toil became 
The solace of his woes, the sweet employ 
Of many a livelong hour, and surest guard 
Against disease and death. 

Death. B. PORTEUS. 

Macduff. I know this is a joyful trouble to 

you, 

But yet, 't ’is one. 

Macbeth. The lalw we delight in physics pain. 

MaiMh, Act a Sc 3 SHAKLSPEARE. 

Overwork. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore 
task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-laborer with the day ? 

Hamlet, Act 1. Sc, i SHAKBbPEARB. 


Work and Song, 

Vei*8e sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 
She feels no biting pang the while she sings ; 
Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around. 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

CoutemptatioH. R. ClFFORD 

There was a jolly miller once. 

Lived on the river Dee ; 

He worked and sung from mom till night. 

No lark more blithe than he. 

Lavetna ytllage. Actx Sc 2 I BICKCRSTAPP. 

Feels, and owns in carols rude 
That all the circling joys are his 
Of dear V^icissitude. 

From toil he wins his spirits light. 

From busy day the ])eaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health. 

Ode on the Pleasure artsinn/rom ytassi/itde T. CRAY. 


Prudence. 

And for my means, I ’ll husband them so well 
They shall go far with little. 

Hamlet, Act >v. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE 

Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Hamlet, Act 1. Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE 


NoBiLirv OF Labor. 

When Adam dolvc, and Eve span. 

Who was then tlie gentleman ^ * 

J Ball 

* " Line!, used by John Ball, to encourage the Rebels in Wat 
Tyler’k Rebellion Hume's HiUory 0/ England, Vol i Ch. 17, 
Note 8,” says Bartlet r 
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BREATHES THERE THE MAN. 

FROM "THH LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” CANTO VI 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, ray native land t 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath tui*ned 
From wandering on a foi'eign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, [lowui, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Sir Walter Scott 


MY COUNTRY. 

There is a land, of eveiy land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense sereiier light, 

And milder moons impaiudise the night ; 

A laml of beauty, virtue, valor, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth ; 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
View's not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar race. 

The heritage of nature’s noblest grace, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life : 


In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

“ Where shall that land, that spot of earth lie 
found ? ” 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 
0, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home ’ 

Man, through all ages of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

James Montgomery. 


HOW SI.EKP THE BRAVE. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’.s wishes blest ! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
R».tnrns to deck theii hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy ’.s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands theii knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps tlieir clay ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

William Collins, 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 

The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that well her pain dissembles^ 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 

And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory ! 
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The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 

And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death ai'ound him rattle, 
Hatli shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was pourad upon the held of battle ! 

The mother who conceals her grief 
While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and briefi 
Kissing the patnot brow she blesses. 

With no one but her secret God 
To know the jain that v eigha upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sotl 
Received on Freedom’s field of honor ' 

Th()Mas Buchanan Read. 


THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS. 

I r was the wild midnight, — 

A stoiTTi Avas on the skv ; 

The lightning gave its light. 

And the thunder echoed by. 

The torrent sw(‘pt the glen, 

The ocean lashed the shore ; 

Then rose the Spartan men. 

To make their lK*d in gore ! 

Swift from the deluged ground 
Thi*ee hundred took the shield ; 

Then, silent, gathered round 
The le^ider of the field ! 

He spake no warrior word, 

He bade no trumpet blow, 

But the signal thunder roared, 

And they rushed ii^ion the foe. 

The fiery element 
Showed, with one mighty gleam, 

Rampart, and flag, and tent, 

Like the spectres of a dream. 

All up the mountain’s side, 

All down the woody vale. 

All by the rolling tide 
Waved the Persian banners pale. 

And foremost from the pass, 

Among the slumbering band, 

Sprang King I^eonidas, 

Like the ^htning’s liring brand. 


Then double darkness fell. 

And the forast ceased its moan ; 

But there came a clash of steel, 
And a distant dying groan. 

Anon, a tmnipet Hew, 

And a fiery sheet burst high, 

That o’er the midnight threw 
A blood-red canopy. 

A host glared on the hill ; 

A host glarad by the bay ; 

But the Greeks rushed onwaixi still 
Like leopards in their play. 

The air was all a yell. 

And the earth v ns all a flame, 

Where the Spartan’s bloody steel 
On the silken turbans came ; 

And still the Greek rushed on 
Where tlie fiery torrant rolled, 

Till like a iiKing sun 
Shone Xerxes’ tent of gold. 

They found a royal feast, 

His midnight Iwinquet, there ; 

And the tieasures of the East 
Lay beneath the Done spear. 

Then sat to the re]»aHt 
Tlie bravest ol the brave ! 

That feast must be their la.st, 

That spot must be their grave. 

They pledged old Sjmrta’s name 
111 cups of Syrian wine, 
d the warrior’s deathless fame 
Was sung in strains divine. 

They took the rose- wreathed lyi*e.‘ 
From eunuch and from slave, 

And taught the languid wires 
The sounds that Freedom gave. 

But now the morning star 
Crowned (Eta’s twilight brow ; 

And the Persian horn of w^ar 
From the hills began to blow. 

Up rose the glorious rank, 

To Greece one cup poured high. 

Then hand in hand they drank, 

** To immortality ! ” 

Fear on King Xerxes fell, 

When, like spirits from the tomb, 

With shout and trumpet knell, 

He saw the waiTion come. 
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But down swept all his power, 

With chariot and with charge ; 

Down poured the arrows’ shower, 

Till sank the Dorian's targe. 

They gathered round the tent, 

With all their strength unstrung ; 

To Greece one look they sent, 

Then on high their torches flung. 

The king sat on the throne. 

His captiiins by his side, 

While the flame rushed roaring on. 

And thcii Pjean loud replied. 

Thus fought the Greek of old ! 

Thus ^^ill he fight again ! 

Shall not the self-sume mould 
Bring forth the self-same men ? 

George Croly 

HORATIIJS AT THE BRIDGE. 

Lars Pouskna of Clusium, 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the gi‘eat house of Tarqum 
Should suffer wrong no more. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting-day. 

And liade his messengers lide forth, 

East and west and south and north, 

To summon his airay. 

East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast. 

And towel and town and cottage 
Have heanl the trumpet’s blast. 

Shame on the false Etiuscaii 
Who lingers in his home, 

Wlieii Poisena of Clusium 
Ison the march for Rome ! 

Tlie hoi-seiiien and the footmen 
Arc pouring in amain 
Fimn many a stately iiiaiket -place. 

From many a fruitful plain, 

From many a lonely hamlet, 

Which, Iiid by beech and june. 

Like an eagle’s nest liangs on the crest 
Of pui’ple Aiiennine ; 

From lordly Volaterm*, 

Whei’e scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 

From sea-girt Populoiiia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Saitlinia's snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 


From the proud mart of Pisie, 

Queen of the western waves, 

Where nde Massiha’s trii’cmes, 

Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 

From where sweet Clams wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers, 
From where Uoitona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of toivcrs. 

Tall aie the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s nil , 

Fat aie the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the (’iininian hill ; 

Bt‘yond all streams, Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dejn , 

Best of all jiools the fowlei loves 
The great Volsiiiian mere. 

But now no stroke of w'oodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 

No hunter tmeks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian lull ; 

U II watched along (’litiimnus 
Grazes the imlk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the w^ater-fowd may dip 
In the Volsiiiian meic. 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This yeai, old men shall rea}> ; 

Tins yeai, }oiing boys in Uinbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
Ami in the vats of Luna, 

Tliis year, tlie must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing giih 
Whose siies have maiclied to Rome. 

There he thirty chosen prophets, 

The wisest of the land, 

Wlio alwinys by Lars Poi’sena 
Both inoMi and evening stand. 
Evening and morn the Thiity 
Have tmiicd the verses o’ei, 

Tiaced from the right on linen w'liite 
By mighty seeis of }oi’e ; 

And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their ghul answer given 
“Go foiih, go foith, bus Porseua, — 

Go forth, lieloved of Heaven ! 

Go, and ivtiiru in glory 
To C-lnsium’s royal dome, 

And hang round Nurscia’s altais 
The golden shields of Rome ! ” 

And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 

The foot aro rourscoro thousand, 

The hoi’se are thousands ten. 
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Before the gates of Sntrium 
Is met the great array ; 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Uiwn the trysting-day. 

For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath liis eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally ; 

And with a mighty following. 

To join the muster, came 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affiight ; 

From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 

A mile around the city 
The throng stopped up the ways ; 

A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 

For aged folk on crutches, 

And women great with child, 

And mothers, sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 

And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves. 

And troops of sunburned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 

And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 

And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds ol kine, 

And endless trains of wagons, 

That creaked beneath the v eight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roanng gate. 

Kow, from the rock Tai’pian, 

Could the wan buighera sjiy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 

The Father of the City, 

They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 

To eastward and to westwanl 
Have spread the Tuscan bands, 

Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In CruRtumenum stands. 

Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 

Astur hath stormed Janiculnm, 

And the stout guards are slain. 


I wis, in all the Senate 
There was no heart so bold 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat. 

When that ill news was told. 

Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all ; 

In haste they girded up their gowns. 

And hied them to the wall. 

They held a council, standing 
Before the River-gate ; 

Shoit time was there, ye well may guess. 
For musing or debate. 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 

“ The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Naught els(‘ can save the town.” 

Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear : 

“ To anus ! to arms ! Sir Consul, — 

Lars Poi sena is here. ” 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul lixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the led whirlwind come ; 

And louder still, and still more loud, 
From undenieath that rolling cloud. 

Is heal’d the tnimjiets’ war- note proud, 
The trampling and the hum. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears. 

Far to left and far to right, 

111 broken gleams of dark-blue light, 

The long aiTay of helmets bright. 

The long array of spears. 

And plainly and more plainly. 

Above that glimnieiiiig line, 

Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud C'lusium 
Was highest of them all, — 

The terror of the Umbrian, 

The tei’ror of the Gaul. 

And plainly and moro plainly 
Now might the burghei’s know. 

By i)ort and vest, by horse and crest, 

Each warlike Lucumo : 

There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 

And Astur of the fourfold shield, 

Girt with the brand none else may wield ; 
Toluninius with the belt of gold, 

And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasyniene. 
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Fast by the royal standard, 
O'erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the fiiTOumerit 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
Blit spat towards him and hissed. 
No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 

But the (llonsurs brow was sad, 

And the Consul’s speech was low. 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe ; 

“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town V* 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the gate : 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death l ometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing feaiful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods, 

“And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to vest, 

And for the wife wdio nurses 
His liahy at her breast, 

And for the holy maidens 
AVho feed the eternal flame, — 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 

“Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, 
With all the siieed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In you stmit ])ath a thousand 
May well be stopped by three : 
Now who will stand on either hand. 
And keep the bridge with me ? ” 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius, — 

A Ramnian pi’oud was he : 

“ Lo, 1 will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


And out spake strong Herminius, — 

Of Titian blood was he : 

‘ I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bndge with thee.” 

“ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

“ As thou sayest so let it be.” 

And straight against that great array 
Went forth the dauntless three. 

For Homans in Rome’s quan’el 
Spared neither laud nor gold. 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none, was for a party — 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ! 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 

The Romans wera like brothera 
In the brave days of old. 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the tribunes beard the high, 

And the fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

III battle we wax cold ; 

Wherefore men fight not as they fouglit 
In the brave days of old. • 

Now while the three were tightening 
Their harness on their hacks, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe ; 

And fathers, mixed with commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred tnimiiets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 

As that gi'eat host with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towai'da the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless three. 

The three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose ; 
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And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array ; 

To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way. 

Aunus, from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in llva*s mines ; 

And Pieus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 

Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gmy crag wliere, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Neijuinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 

Stout I^rtius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 

Heiininius struck at Seius, 

And (dove him to the teeth ; 

At Picus bmve Horatiiis 
Darted one fiery thrust. 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 

Then Ociius of Faleiii 
Rushed on the Roman three ; 

And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, — 

The great wild boar that had his den 
Amulst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 

And wasted fields, and slauglitered men, 
Along Albiuia’s shore, 

Herminius smote down Aruns ; 

Lartius laid Oenus low ; 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow : 

Lie there,” he cried, “fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia's walls the ciwd shall mark 
The tiack of thy destroying bark ; 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns, when they spy 
Thy thrice-accursfed sail ! ” 

But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes ; 

A wild and wrathful clamor 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ length from the entrance, 

Halted that mighty mass, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the nairow ^lass. 


But, hark ! the cry is Astur : 

And lo ! the ranks divide ; 

And the great loid of Luna 
Comes wdth his stately stride. 

Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fouifold shield. 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can w’ield. 

He smiled on those bold Homans, 

A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn w^as in his eye. 

Quoth he, “The she- wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay ; 

But wnll ye dare to follow. 

If Astur clears the way 

Then, whiiling up his broadswrord 
With both hands to the height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Honitius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh. 

The Tuscans laised ajoytiil cry 
To see the red blood flow. 

He reeled, and on Henninuis 
He leaned one breathing-space, 

Then, like a wdld-cat mad with w^ounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face 
Through teeth and skull and helmet 
So tierce a tlirust he sped, 

The good sword stood a liandbreadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s liead. 

And the gieat lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Avcriius 
A thundei -smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 

And the pale aiigui’s, muttering low 
Gaze on the blasted head. 

On Astur’s throat Homtius 
Right firmly pressed his heel. 

And thrice and four times tugged amain. 

Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

And “See,” he cried, “the welcome, 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 

What noble Lucuino comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?” 

But at his liaughty challenge 
A sullen munnur ran. 

Mingled with wrath and shame and di'ead, 
Along that glittering von. 
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There lacked not men of prowess, 

Nor men of lordly race. 

For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 

But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
( )n tlie earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless three ; 

And from the ghastly entrance, 

Where those bold Romans stood, 

All shrank, — like boys who, unaware. 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
C'oine to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried' “ Forward ’ ” 
And those before cried “ Back !” 
And backward now and forward 
Wavei's the deej) array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel 
To and fro the standards reel, 

And the vi(’toriou8 trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 

Yet one man for one moment 
Strode out before the crowd ; 

Well known wavS he to all the throe. 
And they gave him gi’eeting loud : 
“Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 

Now welcome to thy home ! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 

Thrice looked he at the city ; 

Thrice looked he at the dead ; 

And thrice came on in fury. 

And thrice turned back in di-ead ; 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a jxiol of blood, 
The bmvest Tuscans lay. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius ! ” 
Ijoud cried the Fathers all, — 

“ Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 
Back, ere the ruin fall ! ” 

Back darted Spurius Lartius, — 
Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they [tassed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers ci'ack. 


But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more ; 

But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened Ix^aiii, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream ; 

And a long shout of tiiumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest tun et- tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 

Ami like a horse iinhrokeii, 

When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled haul. 

And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curl), and bounded. 
Rejoicing to he free ; 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement and plank and pier, 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind, — 

Thnce thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood liehind. 

“ Do>\ n witli him • ” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face ; 

“Now yield thee,” cried Tjais Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our giace ' ” 

Round turned ho, as not deigning 
Those era veil ranks to see , 

Naught spake he to Lars Poi-sena, 

To Sextus naught sjjake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towei-s of Rome : 

“0 Tiber ’ Father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a lioman’s anus, 

Take thou in charge this day ! ” 

So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heal'd from either bank, 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes. 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges 
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They saw his crest appear, 

All Home sent forth a rapturous cry, 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current. 

Swollen hi^jh by months of rain ; 

And fast his blood was flowing. 

And ho was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armor, 

And silent with changing blows ; 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place ; 

But his limbs were liorne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good Father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 

** Curse on him ! *’ quoth false Sextus, — 
“Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the towm • ” 

“ Heaven help him ! ” quoth Lai’s Porsena, 
“ And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.’* 

And now he feels the iKittoin ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud, 

He entei-s through the River-gate, 

Bonie by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That w'ns of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 

And they made a molten image. 

And set it up on high, — 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see, — 

Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee ; 

And undenieath is written, 

In lettera all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that ones to them 
To charge the Yolsciau homo ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter. 

When the cold north-winds blow', 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heanl amidst the snow ; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 

When the cliestiiuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls arc weaving baskets, 

And the lads arc shajiing bows ; 

When the goodman mends his arnioi, 

And trims Ins hehm^t’s plume ; 

When the goodw'ife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius k(*pt the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

Thomas Bahingion Mac aduav 


SEMPRONIUS’S SPEECH FOR WAR. 

FROM “CATO," ACT II. SC. X. 

My voice is still for war. 

Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 
No ; let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 

And at the head of our remaining troops 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his thronged legions, and charge home upon 
him. 

Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart, and fa*e the world from 
bondage. 

Rise ! Fathers, rise ! ’t is Rome demands your 
help : 

Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens, 

Or share their fate ! The corpse '’•f half her 
senate 




CANADA NOT LAST. 

At Venice. 

Lo ! Venice, ^z.y with color, lights and soi^, 
Calls from St Mark’s with ancient voice and 
stranm: 

I am the Witch of Cities 1 glide along 
My silver streets that never wear by change 
or vears : forget the years, and pain, and wrongs 
Ana every sorrow reigning men among. 

Know I can soothe thee, please and marry thee 
To my illusions. Old and siren strong, 

I smile immortal, while the mortals flee 
Who whiten on to death in wooing me. 



At Florence. 

Say, what more fur by Arno's bridgM gleam 
TTian Florence, viewed from San Miniato’s slope 
At eventide, when west alon^ the stream 
The last of day reflects a silver hope ! — 

Lo, all else softened in the twilight beam : — 
The citv’s mass blent in one hazy cream. 

The brown Dome ’midst it, and the Lily tower, 
And stern Old Tower more near, and hills that 
seem 

Afar, like clouds to Aide, and hills of power 
On this side greenly dark with cypress, vine 
and bower. 


At Rome, 

End of desire to stray I feel would come 
Though Italy were all fair skies to me. 

Though France’s fields went mad with flowery 
foam 

And Blanc put on a special majesty. 

Not all could match the growing thought of home 
Nor tempt to exile. Look I not on Rome— 

This ancient, modern, medieval queen— 

Vet still sigh westwaid over hill and dome, 
Imperial ruin and villa’s princely scene 
Lovely with pictured saints and marble gods 




Reflection. 

Rome, Florence, Venice— noble, fair and onaint, 
They reign in robes of ni^c round me ncre; 
But famng, blotted, dim, a picture faint, 

With spell more silent, only pleads a tear. 
Plead not! Thou hast my heart, 0 picture dim! 

I see the fields, I see the autumn hand 
Of God upon the maples I Answer Him 
With weird, translucent glories, ye that stand 
Like spirits in scarlet and in amethyst ! 

I see tne sun break over yon : the mist 
On hills that lift from iron bases grand 
Their heads superb!— the dream, it is my 
native land. 

William Douw Lighthauu 




GIFTS. 


•'0 World-God, give me Wealth!” the 
Egyptian cried. 

His prayer was granted. High as heaven 
behold 

Palace and Pyramid; the brimming tide 

Of lavish Nile washed all his land with 
gold. 

Armies of slaves toiled ant-wise at his feet, 

World-circling traffic i oared through mart 
and street, 

His priests weie gods, his spice-balmed 
kings enshrined 

Set death at naught in rock-ribbed char- 
nels deep. 

Seek Pharaoh’s race to-day, and ye shall 
find 

Rust and the moth, silence and dusty sleep. 

0 World-God, give me Beauty!” cried 
the Greek. 

His prayer was granted. All the earth be- 
came 

Plastic and vocal to his sense ; each peak. 

Each grove, each stream, quick with Pro- 
methean flame. 

Peopled the world with imaged grace and 
light. 

The lyre was his, and his the breathing 
might 

Of the immortal marble, his the play 

Of diamond-pointed thought and golden 
tongue. 

Go seek the sunshine race. Ye find to-day 

A broken column and a lute unstrung. 


‘‘0 World-God, give me Power!” the 
Roman cried. 

His prayer was granted. The vast world 
was chained 

A captive to the chariot of his pride. 

The blood of mynad provinces was drained 

To feed that fierce, insatiable red heart — 

Invulnerably bulwarked every part 

With serried legions and with close-meshed 
Code. 

Within, the burrowing worm had gnawed 
its home: 

A roofless ruin stands where once abode 

The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 

*‘0 God-head, give me Truth!” the He- 
brew cried. 

His prayer was granted. He became the 
slave 

Of the Idea, a pilgrim far and wide, 

Cursed, hated, spurned, and scourged with 
none to save. 

The Pharaohs knew him, and when Greece 
beheld, 

His wisdom wore the hoary crown of Eld. 

Beauty he hath forsworn, and wealth and 
power. 

Seek him to-day, and find in every land. 

No fire consumes him, neither floods de- 
vour; . 

Immortal through the lamp within his 
hand. 

Emma LXzarus. 
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Manures the Helds of Thessaly, while we 
Sit here deliberating, in cold debate, 

If we should sacrifice our lives to honor, 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 

Rouse up, for shame • our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud, — “To 
battle » " 

Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are 
slow, 

And Scipio’s ghost walks unrevenged amongst us. 

Joseph Addison 


CARACTACUS. 

Befoiie proud Rome’s imperial throne 
In mind’s unconqucrcd mood, 

As if the triiiini»h were his own. 

The dauntless captive stood. 

None, to have seen his free-born air, 

Had fancied him a captive there. 

Though, through the crowded streets of Rome, 
With slow and stately tread. 

Far fiom his own loved island home, 

That day in tiiumph led, — 

Unbound his head, unbent his knee, 
Undimmed his eye, his aspect free. 

A free and fearless glance he cast 
On ternjde, arch, and tower, 

By which the long procession passed 
Of Rome’s victoiious pover ; 

And somev\ hat of a scornful smile 
Upcuiletl hi.s haughty lip the while. 

And now he stood, with brow serene. 

Where slaves might prostrate fall. 

Bearing a Briton’s manly mien 
In Oae.sar’s palace hall , 

Claiming, with kindled brow and cheek. 

The libei'ty e’en there to speak. 

Nor could Rome’s haughty lord withstand 
The claim that look preferred. 

But motioned with uidifted hand 
The suppliant should be heard, — 

If he indeed a suppliant were 
Whose glariec demanded audience there. 

Deep stillness fell on all the crowd, 

From Claudius on his throne 
Down to the meanest slave that bowed 
At his imperial throne ; 

Silent his fellow-captive’s grief 
As fearless spoke the Island Cliief : 


“Think not, thou eagle Lord of Rome, 

And master of the world, 

Though victory’s banner o’er thy dome 
In triumph now is furled, 

I would aildress thee as thy slave, 

But as the bold should greet the brave ! 

“ I might, perchance, could I have deigned 
To hold a vassal's throne, 

E’en now in Britain’s isle have reigned 
A king in name alone, 

Yet holding, a.s thy meek ally, 

A monarch’s mimic pageantry. 

“ Then through Rome’s crowded streets to-day 
I might have rotle with thee, 

Not in a cajdive’s base array. 

But fetteiless and free, — 

If freedom he could hope to find, 

Whose bondage is of heart and mind. 

“ But canst thou marvel that, freeborn, 

With heart and soul unquelled, 

Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn, 

By thy pemussion held ? 

Or that J should retain my right 
Till wrested by a comiueror’s might ^ 

“ Rome, with her palaces and towel's, 

By us uuwished, uiireft, 

Her homely huts and woodland bowers 
To Britain might have left ; 

Worthless to you their wealth must be. 

But dear to us, for they were free ' 

“I might have bowed before, but where 
Had been thy triumph now 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 
Thou ow’st thy laurelled brow ; 
luglonous victory had been thine. 

And more ingloiious liondagc mine. 

“Now I have spoken, do thy will ; 

Bo life or death iny lot. 

Since Britain’s throne no more I fill, 

To me it matters not. 

My fame is clear ; but on my fate 
Thy glory or thy shame must wait.” 

He ceased ; from all around upspi‘UB(g 
A murmur of applause, 

For well had truth and freedom’s tongue 
Maintained their holy cause. 

The conqueror was the captive then ; 

He bade the slave be free again. 

Bernard Barton. 
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BOADICEA. 

When the British warrior queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 

Counsel of her country’s gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 

** Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

*T is because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

“ Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt, — 

Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

** Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground, — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

** Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

** Then the urogeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they.” 

Such the bard’s prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch’s pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Rushed to battle, fought, and died, — 
Dying, burled them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you 1 

WILLIAM COWPBE. 


RIENZI TO THE ROMANS. 

FROM "RlENZl.- 

Friends » 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom. We are slaves ! 

The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves ! he sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave • Not such as, swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame, 

But base, ignoble slaves ’ — slaves to a hoide 
Of petty tyrants, feudal des|x>ts ; lords 
Rich in some dozen paltry villages. 

Strong in some hundred siiearmen, only gi-eat 
In that strange spell, — a name ' Each hour, 
dark fiuud, 

Or open rapine, or protected murder, 

Cries out against them. But this very day 
An honest man, my neighbor {pointing to Pa- 
olo), — there he stands, — 

Was struck — struck like a dog — by one w ho 
wore 

The badge of Ursini ! because, forsooth, 

He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 

Nor lifted up his voice in seiTile shouts, 

At sight of that great ruffian ! Be we men. 

And suffer such dishonor ? men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood ? Such shames are com. 
mon. 

I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to ye. 
I had a brother once, a gracious boy, 

Full of all gentleness, ot calmest hope. 

Of sweet and quiet joy ; theie was the look 
Of Heaven upon his face which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy ! younger by fifteen yeare, 
Brother at once and son ! He left my side ; 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent H^is. In one shoil hour 
The pretty, harailess boy was slam ! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and then I died 
For vengeance ! Rouse ye, Romans ! Rouse 
ye, slaves ! 

Have ye bmve sons ? — Look in the next fierce 
bmwl 

To see them die I Have ye fair daughters ? — Look 
To see them live, torn from your aims, distaiiied, 
Dishonoi'ed ; and, if ye date call for justice. 

Be answered by the lash ! Yet this is Rome, 
That sat op her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty ruled the world ! Yet we are Romans ! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king > And once again — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus ! — once again, I swear, 

The eternal city shall be free ; her sons shall 

walk with princes. 

Mary Russell mitford 
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BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

Foe Scotland’s and for freedom’s right 
The Bruce his part had played, 

In five successive fields of fight 
Been conquered and dismayed ; 

Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 
The meed for which he fought ; 

And now from battle, faint and worn, 

The homeless fugitive forlorn 
A hut’s lone shelter sought. 

And cheerless was that resting-place 
For him who claimed a throne : 

His canoj)y, devoid of grace, 

The rude, rough beams alone ; 

The henther couch Ills only bed, — 

Yet well I w^en hod slumber fied 
From couch of eider-down ' 
rhroug}] darksome night till dawn of day, 
Absorbed in wakeful thoughts he lay 
Of Scotland and her crown. 

The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 
Fell ou that hapless bed, 

And tinged with light each 8ha{)eless beam 
Which roofed the lowly shed ; 

When, looking up with wistful eye, 

The Bruce beheld a spider try 
His filmy thiead to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot ; 

And well the insect’s toilsome lot 
Taught Scotland’s future king. 

Six times his gossamery thread 
The wary spider threw ; 

In vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 

Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 

The patient insect, six times foiled, 

And yet uncont^uered still ; 

And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 

Saw him propare once more to try 
His courage, strongth, and skill 

One ett'ort more, his seventh and last — 

The hero hailed the sign ! — 

And on the wished-for beam hung fast 
That slender, silken line ! 

Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The moro than omen, for his thought 
The lesson well could trace, 

Which even “he who runs may read,’* 

That Perseverance gains its meed. 

And Patience wins the race. 

Bernard barton. 


BANNOCKBURN. 

At Bannockburn the English lay, — 

The Scots they were na far away, 

But waited for the break o' day 
That glinted in the east. 

But soon the sun broke through the heath 
And lighted up that field o’ death, 

When Bruce, wi’ saul-inspiring breath, 

His heralds thus addressed : ~ 

l^ts, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie. 

Now ’s the day, and now ’s the hour 
See the front o' battle lour : 

See approach proud Edward’s power, — 
Chains and slaverie ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wlia sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa' ? 

Let him follow me ! 

By Oppression’s woes and pains I 
By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty 's in every blow ! 

Let us do, or die • 

Robert Burns 


LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 

WIZARD. — LOCHIEL 

WIZARD. 

Loohibl, Lochiel ! beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle 
furay ! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my sights 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight. 

They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and 
crown ; 

Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the 
plain. 
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But hark 1 through the fast-flashing lightning of 
war, 

What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
Tis thine, 0 Glenulliu ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lightod watch-fli'e, all night at the 
gate. 

A steeil comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is I'ed with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albiii ! to death and captivity led ! 

0, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Cullodeu ! tliat reeks with the blood of the brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go, preach to the cowai-d, thou death-telling 
seer ! 

Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

WIZARD. 

Ha ! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn * 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be 
tom > 

Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark rolling clouds of the 
north ? 

Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he 
rode 

Companionless, bearing destmction abroad ; 

But down let him stoop from his havoc on high 1 
All ! homo let him speed, — for the spoiler is 
nigh. 

Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the 
blast 

Those embers, like stars from the fimiament cast ? 
T is the fii’e-shower of ruin, all divadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of 
heaven. 

0 crested Lochiel ’ the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height. 
Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy dw^elling ’ all lonely return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it 
stood, 

And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing 
brood. 

LOCHIEL. 

False Wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan. 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 
one ! 

They are true to the last of their blood and their 
breath, 

And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the 
shock! 


Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the 
rock ! 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albiii her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her iKiimeted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clauronald the dauntless, and Moray tlie proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array-— 

WIZARD. 

— Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of tlie day ; 

For, dark and despairing, my sight 1 may seal, 
But man cannot cover wlitit God would reveal ; 
*T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for. thy fugitive 
king. 

Lo * anointed by Heaven with the vials of wmtli, 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my 
sight — 

Rise, rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ' 
’T is finished. Their thunders are hushed on the 
moors : 

Culloden is lost, and my country deplores, 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he tlie ocean-wave, banished, for- 
lorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and 
torn? 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muifled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling : 0 mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it fieezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streuming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be throw'n ere it ceases to 
beat. 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 

LOCHIEL. 

— Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ; 
For never shall Alhin a destiny meet, 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat ! 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed 
ill their gore, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ; 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of 
fiune I 

Thomas Campbell. 
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SCOTLAND. 

FROM “THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL," CANTO VI 

0 Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the Hood, 
l^and of my sires ' what mortal hand 
Can eVr undo the filial band 
That knits me to thy nigged strand ? 

Still, as 1 view each well-known scene. 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus 1 love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

Hy Yairotv’s stream still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down P)ttrick break, 
Although it chilled my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stom*. 

Though theie, forgotten and alone, 

The bard may draw his parting groan. 

Sir Walter Scoi i 


ENGLAND. 

FROM “THE TIMKeiLCL 'j “THh lASk," ROOK II. 

England, with all thy faults, 1 love thee still, — 
My country ! and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 
Shall lie e.onstiiuned to love thee. Though thy 
clime 

Re fickle, and thy year most part deformed 
With dripping rains, or witlieied by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flow er, for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage and her myitle bowers. 

To shake thy senate, and from ^eiglit sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash dowui fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I (!aii feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates whose very looks 
Reflect dishonor on the land I love. 

How, in the name of soldiei-ship and sense, 
Should England prosper, when such things, as 
smooth I 

And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 
With odors, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight, — when such I 
as these I 


Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might. 

That we were bom her children. Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man. 

That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatiiot with his 
own. 

William Cowpbr 


THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 

When mighty roast beef was the Englishman’s 
food, 

It ennobled our hearts, and cnrichkl our blood ; 

Our soldiera were brave, and our courtiers wete 
good. 

Oy ih<e Boast Beef of old Englandy 

And Oy the old Erglish Roast B&f^ 

But since we have learned from effemiimte 
France 

I To eat their ragouts, as well as to dance, 

We are fed up with nothing but vain convplai- 
sanee. 

Oy the Boast Beef etc. 

HhNRV Fin DIM,, 

Our fathers of old were robust, stout, aud strong. 

And kept open house with good cheer all day 
long, 

Which made their plump tenants rejoice in this 
song. 

Oy the Roast Beefy etc. 

When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 

Ere coffee and tea, ami such slip-slops, uere 
known, 

The world was in terror, if e’en she did frown. 

Oy the Roast Beef etc. 

In those days, if fleets did presume on the main, 

They seldom or never returned back again ; 

As witness the vaunting Arimwla of Spain. 
the Roast Beef etc. 

0, then we had stomachs to eat and to fight, 

And when wrongs were cooking, to set ourselves 
right ; 

But now we’re a — hum? — I could, hut — 
good night ! 

0, the Roast Beef etc. 

ThMfnueUutstanMascuUMhy Richard LOVUUDGR. 
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RULE, BRITAIIKIA 

PROM ** ALFRED,'* ACT II. SC. g. 

WttES Britain first, at Heaven’s oommand. 
Arose from out the azure maiii, 

This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung the strain : 
JHule, Britannia, rule the vmee / 

For BrUone never vsiU he iHaves, 

The nations not so blest as thee 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall ; 

Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all 
BuXe, BrUannia ! etc. 

Still more migestic shalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blasts that tear the skies 
Serve but to itmt thy native oak. 

Rule, BrUannia ! etc. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 

And work their woe — but thy renown. 
Rule, Britemnia / etc. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 

All thine shall be the 8ul:tject main, 

And every shore it circles thine. 

Rule, BrUannia ! etc. 

The Muses, still with Freedom found. 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 

Blest Isle ) with matchless beauty crowned. 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 

Rule, BrUannia ! etc. 

Jambs Thomson. 


KASEBY. 

BY Obadiah Bind-thbir-kings-in-chains-ano-their-no- 

BLBS-WITH>LlNKS-OP*IRON I SERGEANT IN iRETON'S 
RBSIMENT. 

0, WHEREFORE come ye forth, in triumph from 
the north. 

With your hands and your feet and your raiment 
all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joy- 
ous shout ? 

And whence be the grapes of the wine-press that 
ye tread? 

0, evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the mintage that we 
tavd; 


For we trampled on the throng of the haughty 
and the strong, 

Who sate in the high places and slew the saints 
of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of J line, 

That we saw their banners dance and their 
cuirasses shine. 

And the man of blood was there, with his long 
essenced hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Bupert of 
the Rhine. 

Like a seiTant of the Lord, with his Bible and 
his sword, 

The General I'ode along us to form us to the fight ; 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled 
into a shout 

Among the godless horsemen upon tlie tyrant’s 
right. 

And hark ! like the loar of the billm\s on tlie 
shoro, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 

For God I for the cause ! -- for the Church » for 
the laws I 

For Charles, king of England, and Ru)iert of the 
Rhine ! 

The furious German comes, with his claiions and 
his drums. 

His bravoes of Alsatio, and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your 
pikes ! Close your ranks ! 

For Rupert never comes but to comiuer, or to 
fall. 

They are here ! They rush on I We are broken ! 
We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like stubble on the 
blast 

0 Lord, put forth thy might ! 0 Lord, defend 
the right ! 

Stand back to back, in God’s name ! and fight it 
to the last ! 

Stout Skippon hath a wound ; the centre hath 
given ground : 

Hark I hark ! what means the trampling of 
horsemen on our i*ear ? 

Whose banner do I see, boys ? 'T is he ! thank 
God ! 't is he, boys ! 

Bear up another minute 1 Brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all in 
a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on 
the 
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Our cuirflfisiers have burst on the ranks of the 
Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his 
pikes. 

Fast, fust tile gallants ride, in some safe nook to 
hide 

Tlieir coward heads, predestined to rot on Tem- 
ple Bar ; 

And he, — lie turns, he Hies : — shame on those 
cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and dare not look 
on war t 

Ho ' comrades, scum tin* plain ; aii<l, eit* ye strip 
the slain, 

First give another stab to make your seai'ch se- 
cure , 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets theii broad- 
pieces and lockets. 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the 
poor. 

Fools * your doublets shone with gold, and your 
hearts were gay and ))old, 

When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans 
to-day ; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers 
in the rocks, 

l^ead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at 
heaven and hell and fate ? 

And the lingers that once were .so busy with your 
blades, 

Vour perfumed satin clotlies, your catches and 
your oaths ! 

Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your dia- 
monds and your spades ? 

Down ’ down ! forever (low ii, wdth the mitre and 
the crow’n ! 

With the Belial of the court, and the Mammon 
of the Poiie * 

There is woe in Oxfuiil halls ; there is wail in 
Durham's stalls ; 

The Jesuit smites his bosom ; the bishop rends 
his cope. 

And she of the seven hills shall inourn her chil- 
dren's ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of 
England's sw^ord ; 

And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder 
when they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the 
Houses and the Woixl ! 

THOMAS BABINCTON MACAULAY. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
TARA’S HALLS. 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul wimc fled 
So sleeps the pnde of torrner days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’ci, 

And hearts that once Wat high tor praise 
Now feel that pulse no more ! 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp ol Tara swells ; 

The ehoisl alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of rum tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 

To show that still she lives. 

Thomas Moorc. 


AS BY THE SHORE AT BREAK OF 
DAY. 

As by the shore, at break of day, 

A vanquished chief expiring lay, 

Upon the sands, with breken sword, 

He traced his farewell to the free { 

And there the last unfinished word 
He dying wrote, w^as “ Liberty ! 

At niglit a sea-bird shrieked the knell 
Of him who thus for freedom fell : 

The words he wrote, ere evening came, 

Were covered by the sounding sea ; — 

So pass away the cause and name 
Of him who dies for liberty ’ 

Thomas Moors. 


GOUGAUNE BARRA. 

[The lake of Gougaune Barra, i. e the hollow, or recess of St 
Finn Bar, in the rugged territory of Ibh-Laoghaire (tlie O'Learys' 
country) in the west end of the county of Cork, is the parent of the 
river Lee Its waters embrace a small but verdant island of alx)ut 
half an acre In extent, which approaches its eastern shore The 
lake, as its name implies, is situate m a deep holiow, surrounded on 
every side (save the east, where its superabundant waters are dis- 
charged) by vast and almost perpendicular mountains. iaIiosc dark 
inverted shadows are gloomily reflected in its still waters beneath.) 

There is a green island in lone Gougaune Bam, 
Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 
In deep-valleyed Desmond — a thousand wild 
fountains 

Come dowm to that lake from their home in the 
mountains. 

There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken 
wdllow 

Looks chidingly down on the miith of the billow • 
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As, like some gay child, that sad monitor scorn- 
ing, 

It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 

And its zone of dark hills, — 0, to see them all 
brightening, 

When the tempest flings out its led banner of 
lightning, 

And the waters rush down, mid the thunder s 
deep rattle, 

Like clans from their hills at the voice of the 
battle ; 

And brightly the fire-ci*ested billows are gleaming. 
And wildly from Mnllagh the eagles are scream- 
ing ! 

0, where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 
So meet for a bard as this lone little island 

How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clam, 
And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 
Have I sought thee, sweet spot, fiom my home 
by the ocean, 

And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion, 
And thought of thy bards, when assembling to- 
gethei, 

In the cleft of thy rocks, or the depth of thy 
heather , 

They fled from the Saxon’s dark bondage and 
slaughter. 

And waked their last song by the rush of thy 
water. 

High sons of the lyre, 0, how proud was the 
feeling, 

To think while alone through that solitude steal- 
ing. 

Though loftier minstrels gi'eeii Erin can number, 

I only awoke your wild harj) from its slumber. 
And mingled once more with the voice of those 
fountains 

The songs even Echo forgot on her mountains ; 
And gleaned each gray legend that darkly was 
sleeping 

Where the mist and the rain o’er their beauty 
were creeping ! 

Least bal'd of the hills, — were it mine to inherit 
The fii-e of thy harp and the wing of thy spirit, 
With the wi-ongs which like thee to our country 
have bound me, 

Did your mantle of song fling its radiance around 
me, 

Still, still in those wilds might young Liberty 
rally, 

And send her straiig shout over mountain and 
valley, 

The star of the west miglit yet rise in its glory, 
And the land that was darkest be brightest in 
story. 


I too shall be gone ; — but my uame shall be 
spoken 

When Erin awakes and her fetters ara broken. 

Some minstrel will come, in the summer eve’s 
gleaming, 

When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is 
beaming, 

And l)end o’er my grave with a tear of emotion, 

Wliera calm Avon-Biiee seeks the kisses of ocean, 

Or plant a wild wreath, from the banks of that 
river, 

O’er the heart and the harp tliat ara sleeping 
forever. 

JAMI S JOSI IMI ( Al I ANAN. 


EXILE OF ERIN. 

Theue came to the beach a poor exile Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sighed, when at twilight re- 
pairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 

Hut the day-.star attracted his eye’s sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his ow’n native isle of the oce.iii, 
Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion. 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go biagh 

Sad is my late ! said the heait-hroken stranger ; 

The wild deer and w’olf to a covert can flee. 
But 1 have no refuge from famine and danger, 

A home and a country remain not to me. 
Never again in the gieen sunny howms 
Where my forefathers lived shall I sjiend the 
sweet hours. 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven lloweis. 
And strike to the iiiimhers of Erin go bragli ! 

Erin, my country ' though sad and foi-siikeu, 

111 dreams I revLsit thy sea-]x*Ktcn shore ; 

But, alas ’ in a fur foreign land 1 awaken, 

And sigh for the friends wdio can meet me no 
more ’ 

0 cruel fate ’ wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace, wheie no ]»Grils ean chase 
me ? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me ? 
They died to defend me, oi' live to deplore ! 

Where is iiiy cabin dooi, fast by the wuldwood ? 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 
Where is the iiicthor that looked on my child- 
hood if 

And wdiere is the bosom-friend, dearer than all 1 
0 my sad heaii: ! long abandoned by pleasura, 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 

Teal’S, like the raiu-drop, may fall without 
measure, 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 
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Vet, all its sad I'ecollections suppressing, 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw, — 
Erin, an exile bef^ueaths thee his blessing ! 

Land of my forefathers, Erin go bragh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of tiie ocean ' 
And thy harp*stnkiiig bards sing aloud with 
devotion, — 

Erin rnavournecri, Erin go bragh !* 

Thomas campbhll. 


MV NATIVE LAND. 

It chanced to me upon a time to sail 
Across the Southern ocean to and fro , 

And, landing at fan isles, hy stieam and vale 
Of sensuous blessing did ofttimes go 
And months of dreamy joys, like joys in sleep, 
Or like a clear, calm stream o’er mossy stone. 
Unnoted passed our heai ts with voiceless sweep. 
And left us yearning still for lands unknown. 

And when we found one, — for ’t is soon to find 
In thoiisand-ishMl Catliay another isle, — 

I^)r one short noon its treasures lilled the mind. 
And then again we yearned, and ceased to 
smile. 

And so it was, from isle to isle we passed. 

Like wanton bees or lioys on flowers or lips ; 
And when that all was tasted, them at last 
We thirsted still for draughts instead of sips. 

I learned from this there is no Southern land 
Uan fill with love the hearts of Northern men. 
Sick minds need change ; but, when in health 
they stiiiid 

'Neath foieigii skies, their love flies home agen. 
And thus with me it was . the yearning tunied 
Fiuiii laden aiis of cinuaiiion away, 

And sti etched far westward, wliile the full heart 
burned 

With love loi Ireland, looking on UatJiay I 

My first dear love, all dearer for thy grief ! 

My land, tliat has no peer in all the sea 
Koi veidure, vale, or river, flower or leaf, — 

If fiist to no man else, thou 'rt fimt to me. 
New loves may come with duties, but the first 
Is deejiest yet, -- the niotlier’s breath and 
smiles : 

Like that kind face and breast where Iw’os nursed 
Is luy jKior land, the Niobe of isles. 

)OHN BoYi B O Reilly. 

• mland ray darling, Ireland forever 1 


IRELAND. 

1847. 

They are dying ! they are dying ! where the 
golden corn is growing ; 

They are dying ! they are dying ! where the 
crowded herds are lowing ; 

They are gasping for existence where the streams 
of life are flowing, 

And they perish of the plague where the breeze 
of health is blowing ! 

God of justice ! God of pow'er ! 

Do we dream ? Can it be, 

In this land, at this hour. 

With the blossom on the tree, 

In the gladsome month of May, 

When the young lambs play, 

When Nature looks around 
On her waking children now, 

The seed within the ground, 

The bud upon the bough * 

Is it right, is it fair, 

That we perish of despair 
In this land, on this soil, 

Where our destiny is set, 

Which we cultured with our toil. 

And watered with our sweat ? 

We have ploughed, we have sown 
But the crop was not our own ; 

We have reaped, but harpy hands 
Swept the harvest from our lands ; 

We were perishing for food, 

When lo ! in pitying mood, 

Our kindly rulers gave 
The fat fluid of the slave, 

While our corn filled the manger 
Of the war-horse of the stranger ! 

God of mercy ! must this last ? 

Is this land preordained. 

For the present and the past 
And the future, to be chained, — 

To be ravaged, to be drained, 

To be robbed, to lie spoiled. 

To be hushed, to be whipt. 

Its soaring pinions dipt. 

And its every effort foiled ? 

Do our numbers multiply 
But to perish and to die * 

Is this all our destiny below, — 

That our bodies, as they rot, 

May fertilize the spot 
Where the harvests of the stranger grow? 

If this be, indeed, our fate, 

Far, far better now, though late, 
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That we seek some other land and try some other 
zone ; 

The coldest, bleakest shore 
Will surely yield us more 
Than the storehouse of the stranger that we dare 
not call our own. 

Kindly brothers of the West, 

Who from Liberty’s full breast 
Have fed us, who ai*e orphans beneath a step- 
dame’s ft own, 

Behold our happy state. 

And weep your wretched fate 
That you share not in the splendors of our em- 
pire and our crown ! 

Kindly brothers of the East, — 

Thou great tiaraed priest, 

Thou sanctified Rienzi of Rome and of the 
earth, — 

Or thou who bear’st control 
Over golden Istambol, 

Who felt for our misfortunes and helped us in 
our dearth, — 

Turn here your wondering eyes, 

Call your wisest of the wise, 

Your muftis and your ministers, your men of 
deepest lore ; 

Let the sagest of your sages 
Ope our island’s mystic pages, 

And explain unto your liighness the wonders of 
our shore. 

A fruitful, teeming soil. 

Where the patient peasants toil 
Beneath the summer’s sun and the watery winter 
sky; 

Where they tend the golden grain 
Till it bends u})on the plain, 

Then reap it for the stranger, and turn aside to die; 

Where they watch their flocks increase, 
And stoi’e the snowy fleece 
Till they send it to their mastom to be W'oven 
oVr the waves ; 

Where, having sent their meat 
For the foreigner to eat. 

Their mission is fulfilled, and they creep into 
their graves. 

'T is for thu they are dying where the golden 
com is growing, 

’T is for this they are dying where the crowded 
herds are lowing, 

*T is for this they are dying where the streams 
of life are flowing, 

And they perisli of the plague where the breeze 
of health is blowing ! 

Denis Florence Mac-Carthy. 


SONG OF THE GREEK POET. 

FROM "DON JUAN," CANTO III. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, — 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet ; 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo farther west 
Than your sires’ “Islands of the Blest.” 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

1 dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands la} lielow, 

And men in nations, — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day, — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou. 

My country ? On thy voicele.s« shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now, — 

The heroic bosom b(‘ats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

’T is something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a lettered mce. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame*, 

Even as I sing, suffuse iny face ; 

For w'hat is left the poet lie^re ? 

For Greeks a blush, — for Gni*ce u t(*nr. 

Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back fi om out thy bi'east 
A remnant of our Simrtan dead • 

Of the three hundred, gmnt but three 
To make a new Thennojiylae ! 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah, no ! the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant ton'ent’s fall. 

And answer, “ Let one living head, 

But one, arise, — we come, we come ! ’ 

T is but the living who are dumb* 
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In vain, — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble Call, 

How answers each bold Ducchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, •— 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave, — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 

It made Aiiacreoirs song divine : 

He sei'ved, but served Polycrates, — 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Wa^ free<lom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyiant was Miltiades ’ 

0 that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ' 

Such chains Jis his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the Ik)w 1 with Samian wine ! 

On Suli’s Jock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And theie perhajjs some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks, — 
They have a king who buys and sells : 

In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 

Would break your shield, hewever broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ♦ 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade, — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But, gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual niunnnrs sweep ; 

Theie, swan-like, let me sing and die. 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine, — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

LORD BYRON. 


CJREECE. 

FROM "CHILDE HAROLD, ‘ CANTO II. 

Fair Gi*eece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 
Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, 
great ! 

Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 
And long-accustomed Ixmdage uncreatc 
Not such thy sons who whilom did await, 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 

In bleak Thermopylse’s sepulchral strait, — 

0, who that gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap fixim Eurotas’ banks, and cull thee from 
the tomb f 

Spirit of Freedom ! w^hen on Phylc’s biw 
Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour winch 
now 

Dims the gi een beauties of thine Attic plain 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o'er thy land ; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly mil in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand. 
From birth till death enslaved ; in woid, in deed, 
unmanned. 

In all save form alone, how changed ’ and who 
That marks the tire still sjiaikling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burned anew 
With thy unquenchM beam, lost Liberty ! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them hack their fathers’ licritage , 
For foreign arras and aid they fondly sigh, 
Nor solely dure encounter hostile rage. 

Or tear their name defiled from Slavery’s mourn- 
ful page. 

Hereditary bondsmen ’ know ye not. 

Who would be tree themselves must stiike the 
blow f 

By their light arms the conquest must be 
wi'oiight ? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite red mss ye ^ No ’ 
True, they may lay your proud despoilers low. 
But not for you will Frecilom’s altars flame. 
Shades of the Helots ! triumph o*ei‘ your foe ! 
Greece ’ change thy lords, thy state is still the 
same ; 

Thy glorious day is o’er, hut not thy years of 
shame ! 

Lord bvron 

— ♦ - 
GREECE. 

FROM "THE GIAOUR.* 

Clime of the unfoi^otteii brave ’ 

Whose land, from plain to mountain -cave, 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s gi'ave ! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
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That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven, crouching slave ; 

^y, is not this Theimopylae ? 

These watera blue that round you lave, 

0 servile offspring of the free, — 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 

The gulf, the i-ock of Salamis ! 

These scenes, their stoiy not unknown, 

Arise, and make again your own ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their fonner fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear. 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame ; 

For Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Gi’eeee, thy living page ; 

Attest it, many a deathless age : 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid. 

Thy heroes, though the geneml doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier rnonumeut command. 

The mountains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 

’T were long to tell, and sad to trace, 

Each step from splendor to disgrace : 

Enough, — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes ! self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

What can he tell who treads thy shore f 
No legend of thine olden time. 

No theme on which the Muse might soar, 
High as thine own in days of yore, 

When man was worthy of thy clime. 

The hearts within thy valleys bred. 

The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 

Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 

And callous save to crime. 

LORD Byron. 

MARCO BOZZARIS. 

f Marco Bouaris, the Epaminondas of modem Greece, fell in a 
aitfht attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, the site of the an. 
cient PlaUea, Aug: ao. 1833. and expired tn the moment of victory 
His last words were t “ To die for liberty is a pleasure, and not a 
pain.’J 

A r midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 


In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueior ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 

Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring, 

Then pressed that monarch’s thioiie — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s gaitlen bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, — 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 

There had the glad earth drunk their blooil. 

On old Platain’s day ; 

And now tliere breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 

With am to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far, as they. 

An hour passed on, the Turk awoke : 

That bright dream was his last ; 

He w'oke — to hear his sentries shriek, 

“To arms ! they come ’ the Greek ' the Greek ! * 
He woke — to die midst llame, and smoke. 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the monntain-cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzans cheer his Iwmd : 

“Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 

Strike — foi your altare and your fires ; 

Strike — for the gi-eeu graves of your sires, 

God, and your native land ’ ” 

They fought — like biavo men, long and well ; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slam ; 
They conquered — but Bozzaiis fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving coihrailes saw 

His smile when rang their jiroud hurrah. 

And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 

Like flowera at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death, 

Come to the mother, wdicn she feels, 

For the firat time, her firat-boni’s breatli ; 

Come W'hen the blessKl seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 

And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form. 

The eai-thquake shock, the ocean stom ; 

Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet song and dance and wine, — 
And thou art terrible ; the tear, 
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Tlie groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word. 

And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come when his task of fame is wrought ; 

Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought ; 

Come in her crowning hour, — and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to jnisoned men ; 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
t)f bt other in a foreign land ; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the woild-spcking Genoese, 

When the land-wind, fiom woods of palm, 

And oiange-groYcs, and lields of balm, 

Blew o’er the Havtian seas. 

Bozzaris ’ with tin? stoi led brave 
Greece nurtiiied in her glory’s time, 

Rest thee ; there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn bmrich liom death’s leafless tree. 

In .sorrow’s ponif) and pageantry. 

The heartless luxuiy of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 

P’or thee .slie rings the birthday bells ; 

Of thee her balies’ liist li.sping tells ; 

For thine her evening prayer is .said 
At palace couch and cottage lied. 

Her soldiPi, closing with the ^oe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 

His plighted maiden, when she feam 
For him, the joy of her young years, 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears. 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 

Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not apeak, 

The memory of her buried joys, — 

Ami even she who gave thee birth, — 

Will, by her pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art freedom’s now, and fame’s, -- 
One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die. 

FITZ-GREENB HALLECK, 


POLAND. 

FROM "THE PLEASURFS OF HOPE,” PART I. 

Warsaw’s last champion from her height sur- 
veyed, 

Wide o’er the Helds, a waste of ruin laid ; 

“0 Heaven*” he cried, **my bleeding country 
save ’ — 

Is there no hand on high to slindd the brave ^ 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 

By that dread name, we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live — with her to die ' ” 
He said, and on the ramiiart-heights ai rayed 
His trusty waniors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm , 
Low murmuring sounds along their baniiei's lly, 
Revenge, or death, — the w’atchwonl and reply , 
Then iHjaled the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their la.st alarm ’ — 
In vain, alas ' in vain, ye gallant few * 

Fram rank to rank your volleyed thund«'r He^s : — 
0, bloodiest picture in the book of Time ' 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her unns, nor mercy iii her woe ’ 
Dropped from her nerveless grasji the shattered 
' spear, 

Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And Fn*pdom shrieked — as Kosi iusko fell * 

rilOMAS C AM no LL. 


MEN AND BOYS. 

The storm is out ; the laud is roused ; 

Where is the coward who sits well housed ? 

Fie on thee, boy, disguised in curbs, 

Behind the stove, ’moiig gluttons and girls * 

A graceless, worthless wight thou must Im‘ ; 
No German maul desires thee, 

No German song inspires thee, 

No German Rhine-wiiie fii’es thee. 

Forth in the van, 

Man by man, 

Swung the battle-sw’ord who can ! 

When we stand watching, the livelong night, 
Through piping storms, till morning light, 

Thou to thy downy l)ed caiist cieep, 

And there in dreams of rapture sleep. 

A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 

When, hoarse and shrill, the trumpet’s blast, 
Like the thunder of God, makes our hearts beat 
fast, 
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Thou in the theatre Jov’st to appear, 

Where trills and quavers tickle the ear. 

A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 

When the glare of noonday scorches the brain, 
When our parched lips seek water in vain, 

Thou canst make champagne corks fly 
At the groaning tables of luxury. 

A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 

When we, as we nish to the strangling fight. 
Send home to our true-loves a long “Good- 
night,” 

Thou canst hie thee where love is sold, 

And buy thy pleasure with paltry gold. 

A graceless, worthless wight, etc. 

When lance and bullet come whistling by, 

And death in a thousand shapes draws nigh. 
Thou canst sit at thy cauU, and kill 
King, queen, iind knave with thy spudille. 

A graceless, worthless w ight, etc. 

If on the red field our bell should toll. 

Then welcome lie death to the patiiot’s soul ! 
Thy paiiqiered flesh shall (pnike at its doom. 
And crawl in silk to a hopidess tomb. 

A pitiful exit thine shall be ; 

No German maid shall wee[i for thee, 

No German song shall they sing for thee, 
No German goblets shall ring for thee. 
Forth in the van, 

Man for man, 

Swing the battle-sword who can ! 

From the German of KORNER. Trans 
lation of CHARLES T BROOKS. 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 

Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory ! 

Hark ! hark ! what myriads bid you rise ! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding. 

With hii'eliiig hosts, a ruffian band. 

Affright and desolate the land. 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 

To arms ! to arms ! ye brave ! 

The avenging sword unsheathe ; 

March on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 

Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 

Which treacherous kings confederate raise ; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 

And lo ! our fields and cities blaze ; 


And shall we basely view the ruin, 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide. 

With crimes and blood his hands imbruing. 

To arms ! to arms ! ye brave, etc. 

0 Liberty ! can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee ? 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield. 

But freedom is our sword and shield. 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms ! to arms ! ye brave, etc. 

Abbreviated, from the French of RoUGET DH LlSLP 


MAKE WAY FOR LIBERTY. 

[On the exploit of Arnold Winkelried at the battle of Scmpach. 
In the fourteenth century, in which the Swiss, fij'htinK for their in 
dependence, totally defeated the Austrians ] 

“ Make way for Liberty ’ ” — he cried ; 

Made way for Liberty, ami died > 

In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood * 

A wall, where evciy conscious stone 
Seemed to its kindied thousands groi»Ti ; 

A rampart all assaults to bear, 

Till time to dust their frames should wear ; 

A wood, like that enchanted grove 
In which with fiends Rinaldo strove, 

Where every silent tree [wssessed 
A spirit prisoned in its breast, 

Which the firet stroke of coming strife 
Would startle into hideous life : 

So dense, so still, the Austrians stood, 

A living wall, a human wood ! 

Impugnable their front appears, 

All horrent with projected spears, 

Whose ])oli8hed points before them shine, 

From flank to flank, one brilliant line. 

Bright as the breakers’ splendors run 
Along the billows to tlie sun. 

Opposed to these, a hovering band 
Contended for their native land ; 

Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke, 

And forged their fettero into swords, 

On equal terms to fight their lords. 

And what insurgent mge ha^l gained 
In many a moital fmy maintained : 

Marshalled once more at Froedom’s call, 

They came to conquer or to fall. 

Where he who conquered, he who fell, 

Wm deemed a dead, or living, Tell ! 
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Such virtue had that patriot breathed, 

So to the soil his soul bequeathed, 

That wheresoe er his arrows flew 
Heroes in his own likeness grew. 

And warriors sprang from every sod 
Which his awakening footstep trod. 

And now the work of life and death 
Hung on the passing of a breath ; 

The fire of conflict burnt within. 

The battle trembled to begin : 

Yet, while the Austrians held their ground. 
Point for attack was now here found ; 
Where’er the impatient Switzers gazed, 

The unbroken line of lances blazed : 

That line 't were suicide to meet, 

And perish at their tyrants’ feet, — 

How could they rest within their graves, 
And leave their homes the homes of slaves * 
Would they not feel their children tread 
With clanging chains above their head ? 

It must not be : this day, this hour, 
Annihilates the oppressor’s power ; 

All Switzerland is in the field. 

She will not fly, she cannot yield, — 

She must not fall ; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal (late. 

Few were the numbere she could boast ; 

Hut evciy freeman was a host, 

And felt as though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung viiitory. 

It did depcuid on mic indeed ; 

Behold him, — Arnold Winkelried ! 

There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

Unmarked he stood amid the throng. 

In rumination deep and long. 

Till yon might see, with sudden grace, 

The very thought come o’er his face, 

And by the motion of his form 
Anticipate the bursting stOim, 

And by the uplifting of his brow 

Tell where the bolt would sti-ike, and how. 

But ’t was no sooner thought than done, 
The field was in a moment won ; — 

“Make way for Liberty I ” he cried. 

Then ran, with arms extended wide. 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 

“ Make way for Liberty ! ” he cried ; 
Their keen points met from side to side ; 

He bowed amongst them like a tree, 

And thus made way for Liberty 


Swift to the breach his comrades fly ; 

“ Make way foi Liberty ! ” they cry, 

And through the Austrian plialanx dart, 

As rushed the sjieais through Arnold’s heart ; 
While, instantaneous as his fall. 

Rout, ruin, panic, scattered all : 

An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free ; 

Thus Death made way for Liberty • 

James Montoomcry. 


SWITZERLAND. 

FROM " WILLIAM TELL." 

Once Switzerland was free ’ With what a pride 
I used to walk these hills, — look up to heav<*n 
And bless God that it was so ! It was free 
From end to end, from cliff to lake ’t was free ' 
Free as our torrents arc, that leap our rocks, 
And plough our valleys, without asking leave , 
Or as our peaks, that wear tludr caps of snoM 
In very presence of the rega’i sun ’ 

How happy was 1 in it then ♦ I loved 
Its very storms. Ay, often have I sat 
In my boat at night, when, midway o’er the lake 
The stars went out, and down the mountain gorgi 
The wind came roaring, — I have sat and e 3 e(l 
The thunder bieuking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o’er niy heuil, 
And think — I had no master save his own ! 

jAMhS SlIKKllMN KNOWLES. 


A COURT LADY. 

Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with 
pui-ple were dark, 

Her cheeks’ pale opal burnt with a red and rest- 
less spark. 

Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and in 
race ; 

Never was lady of Italy fairer to see in the face. 

Never was lady on earth more true as woman and 
wife, 

Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in 
manners and life. 

She stood in the early morning, and said to lier 
maidens, “Bring 

That silken robe made ready to wear at the court 

of the king. 
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Hring me the clasps of diamond, lucid, clear 
of the mote, 

Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp me 
the small at the throat. 

** Diamonds to fasten the hair, and diamonds to 
fasten the sleeves, 

Laeos to drop from their rajs, like a powder of 
snow from the eaves.” 

Gorgeous she entered the sunlight which gath- 
ered her up in a flame, 

While straight, in her open cariiage, she to the 
hospital eamo. 

In she went at the door, and gazing, from end 
to end, 

“ Many and low are the pallets, but each is the 
place of H tnond.” 

rp she passed througli the wards wnd stood at 
a young man’s bed 

Bloody the hand on his brow, and livid the 
droop .ot Ills head, 

“Art thou a Loniliaid, my bi other? Happy 
art thou ’ ” she eiied, 

And smiled like Italy on him • he dreamed in 
hei t.ice and died 

l’*de with his passing soul, sin; went on still to 
a second : 

//c was a grave, hard man, whose years by dun- 
geons were reckoned. 

Wounds in his body were soie, wounds in his. 
life were sorer. 

“Art thou a Romagiiole ” Her eyes drove 
lightnings liefore her 

“Austiian and priest had joined to double and 
tighten the cord 

Able to bind thee, O strong one, — free by the 
stroke of a sword 

“Now be grave for the lest of us, using the life 
overcast 

To ripen our wine of the ])resent (too new) in 
glooms of the past.” 

Dowm she 8te])i>ed to a pallet where lay a fare 
like a girl’s, 

Young, and pathetn; with dying, — a deep black 
hole ill the curls. 

“Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and seest 
thou, dreaming in pain, 

Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching the 
lilt of the ilain?” 


Kind us a mother herself, she touched his cheeks 
with her hands : 

“ Blessed is she who has borne thee, although 
she should w'eep as she stands.” 

On .she passed to a Frenchman, his arm carried 
ofl by a hall : 

Kneeling, . . “0 more than my brother ! how 
shall 1 thunk thee for all i 

“Each of the lieroes around us has fought for 
his land and line, 

But t/iou hast fought foi a stranger, in hate of a 
wrong not thino. 

“ Haj)py are all free peoples, too strong to be dis- 
possessed , 

But blessed arc those among nations who dare to 
be strong tor the rest ’ ” 

Ever she passed on her way, and came to a 
conch wdicre ])ined 

One with a face from Venetia, white with a 
ImiM* out of miml. 

Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at 
the name, 

But two gieat ciystal team wcii* all that l.iltered 
and came. 

Only ii tear tor Venice she turned as in pas- 
sion ami loss, 

And stoojied to his forehead and kissed it, os if 
slie w'ere kissing the cross. 

Faint with that strum of heart, she moved on 
then to .uiother, 

Stern and stiong in his dcatli. “ And dost thou 
sulfei, my brother ” 

Holding his hands in hers . — “ Out of the Pied- 
mont lion 

(’ometh the sw'cetness of fieedom ’ sweetest to 
live or to die on.” 

Holding his cold, rough liands, — “ Well, 0, 
well have ye done 

In noble, nohlo Piedmont, who would not be 
noble alone.” 

Back he fell wiiile she s^ioke. She rose to her 
feet with a s])nng, — 

“That was a Piedmontese! and this is the 
Court of the King.” 

SLIZAUBTH BARRBTT BBOWmifG 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant blanches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the con([iieror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 

Not with the roll of the stiiring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame . 

Not as the Hying come, 

In silence and in fear 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty checi. 

Amidst the stoim they .sang, 

And the stais heaid, and the sea ; 

And the .sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the untln'm of the fioe 

The ocean eagle soansl 
From his nest by the \\hite wave’s foam. 

And the rocking pines ol the fori'st roared, — 
This was then welcome home. 

There were men with hoary ban 
Amidst that pilgrim-band 

Why hiul they come to wither there, 

Awuy from their ehildhooil’s land * 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her d(‘e]) love’s truth ; 

There was inauhood’s bmw serenely high, 

And the fiery heart ol youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of w'ar — 

They sought a faith’s pure shune i 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil wdiere first they trod ; 

They have left unstained what there they found, — 
Freedom to worship God. 

FKLICIA HFMANS. 


ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS 
AND LEARNING IN AMERICA. 

The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better tunc, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
Aird vir’gin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

Ami fancied beauties by the true : 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue rule.s, 

Where men shall not inijrose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of (-ourts and schools 

There shall be sung another golden age, 

The use of emiure and of arts, 

The good end great inspiiing epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as EiirojH* breeds in her decay . 

Such as slie bred wln*n tnsli and young. 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Westw’ard the course of empire takes its ivay ; 

The fiist four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day , 
Time’s noblest oflspiing is the last. 

liJSUOP GIOKOS BFKkliI.EV. 


AMEIHCA. 

0 MOi'HKii of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ’ 

The eldei danies, thy haughty peers. 

Admire and hate thy blooming years , 

With words of shame 
And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 

For on thv eh<“eks tin* glow is sj>read 
That tints thy morning lulls with ted ; 

Thy step, — the wild deer's rustling feet 
Within thy woimU are not nioie fleet ; 

Thy hopeful eye 

Is blight as thine own sunny sky. 

Ay, let them rail, tho^e haughty ones, 

While sate thou dwellest with ihy .sons. 
They do not know how loved thou art, 

How’ many a torn! and feailess heart 
Wouhl lise to tliiow 
Its life lH*tween thee and the foe. 

They know not, in their liate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide, — 

How true, how gooil, thy giaeeful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen ; 

What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By thy lone rivers of the west ; 
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How faith is kept, and tmth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 

In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 

There ’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head. 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 

Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops, and calls back his baffled hounds. 

0 fair young mother ! on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies. 

The thronging years in glory rise, 

And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 

Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower ; 
And when thy sisters, elder bom, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn. 
Before thine eye 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANl 


COLUMBIA. 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies' 
Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 
Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 
Let the crimes of the east ne’er encrimson thy 
name. 

Be freedom and science and virtue thy fame. 

To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire ; 
Whelm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend. 
And triumph pursue them, and glory attend. 

A world is thy realm ; for a world be thy laws 
Enlarged as thine empire, and just as thy cause ; 
On Freedom’s broad basis that empire shall lise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 

Fair Science her gates to thy sons shall unbar. 
And the East see thy mom hide the beams of her 
star; 

New bards and new sages unrivalled shall soar 
To fame unextinguished when time is no more ; 
To thee, the lost refuge of virtue designed, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind ; 
Here, grateful to Heaven, with transport shall 
bring 

Their incense, more fragrant than odors of spring. 


Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend. 

And genius and beauty in harmony blend ; 

The graces of form shall awake pure desii'e, 

And the charms of the soul ever cherish the fire ; 
Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refined, 
And virtue’s bright image, enstaniiied on the 
mind, 

With peace and soft rupture shall teach life to 
glow. 

And light up a smile on the aspect of woe. 

Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display. 
The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 

And the East and the South yield their spices and 
gold. 

As the dayspring unbounded thy splendor shall 
flow. 

And earth’s little kingdoms before thee shall bow, 
While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurled, 
Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to the 
world. 

Thus, as down a lone valley, with cedars o’er- 
spread, 

From war’sdread confusion, I jiensi vely strayed, — 
The gloom from the face of fair heaven retired ; 
The wind ceased to murmur, the thunders ex- 
pired ; 

Perfumes, as of Eden, flowed sweetly along. 

And a voice, as of angels, enchantingly sung ; 

“ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 

The queen of the world, and the child of the 
skies ! ” 

Timothy Dwicin. 


AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

All hail ! thou noble land. 

Our Fathers’ native soil ' 

0, stretch thy mighty hand. 

Gigantic grown by toil, 

O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore 1 
For thou with magic might 
Const reach to where the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 
The world o’er ! 

The genius of our clime 
From his pine-embattled steep 
Shall hail the guest sublime ; 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their concha the kindred league shall pni- 
claim. 

Then let the world combine, — 

O'er the main our naval line 
Like the Milky Way shall shine 
Bright in fame 1 
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Though ages long have passed 
Since our Fathers left their home) 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravelled seas to roam, 

Fet lives the blood of England in our veins • 
And shall we nut proclaim 
That blood of lionest fame 
Which no tymnny can tame 
By its chains ^ 

While the language free and bold 
Which the Hard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host ; 
While this, with rovereflee meet, 

Ten thouSfand echoes greet, 

From rock to ro(*k lepent 
Round our coast , 

While tlie manneis, while the aits, 
That mouhl a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, — 
Between let O.v ,i roll, 

Our jo'nt eoniinunion bicaking with the sun • 
Yet still fioin either beach 
The voice of blood sludl reaeli, 

More audible, tlnin s|»ee< b, 

“ We aie One ” 

Washington Ai i sion 


SONG OF MARION’S MEN. , 

Our band is few^ but true and tried, 
Our h*ader fiaiik and bold ; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Maiion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenw'ood, 
Oui tent the eypress-trcc ; 

We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know' the sea ; 

We know' its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy gmss, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the daik morass. 

Woe to the English solJiciy 
That little dread iis iieai ' 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 

When, waking to their tents on fire. 
They gi’asp their anus in vain. 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again ; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the, hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
Fiom danger and from toil ; 

We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland iings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt weie up, 

And woodland How'cis aic gathered 
To crown the soldiei’s cup. 

With merry songs we moek the wind 
That in the pinc-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and fnendly moon 

I The band that Mai ion leads, — 

The glittei of their nfle.s, 

The scampeiing of tlieir steeds 
’T is lilft to guide, the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain ; 

'T is life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts his tossing mane. 

A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day 

(Jiave men there are by bioad Santee, 
finne men with boary bans , 

Their heailb aie all with Marion, 

For Mai ion arc their prayeis. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer. 

And tears like those of spring. 

For them we weui these trusty arms, 

And lay them dow'ii no more 
Till w’e have diiven the Biiton 
Forever fiom oui shon*. 

WlLI lAM CULLFN IJK^ANI 
♦ 

HYMN : 

SUNG AT THC COMPLETION OF 1 HF CONCORD MONUMhNl, 
Al’KII. ig, 1S36 

Bv the rude bridge that aridied the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled faniieis stood, 

And fired the shot heard louiid the world. 

Tlie foe long siiiee in silence slejit ; 

Alike the coiH|Ucror silent sleeps ; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream w hieh seaw'ard creeps. 

On this green Ijank, by this soft stream. 

We .set to-day a votive stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee, 

RALPH Waldo Emerson. 

» — 

WARREN’S ADDRESS. 

Stand ! the ground ’s your own, my bravos ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves f 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 

What ’s the mercy despots feel ? 

Hear it in that battle-peal ! 

Read it on yon bristling steel ! 

Ask it, — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 

Will ye to your hmms retire * 

Look behind you ! — they ’re afiie ! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it ! From the vale 
On they come ! — and will ye quail ? 

Leaden raih and iron hail 
Let their welcome be ’ 

In the God of battles trust ! 

Die we may, — and die we must : 

But, 0, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 

As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed. 

And the rocks shall raise their head. 

Of his deeds to tell ? 

John pierpont. 


CARMEN BELLICOSUM. 

In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 

Yielding not. 

When the gi^enadiers were lunging. 

And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 

When the files 
Of the isles, 

From the smoky night encampment, bore the 
ba^er of the rampant 
Unicom, 

And grommer, grummer, grummer rolled the 
roll of the drummer, 

Through the mom ! 

Then with eyes to the front all, 

And with guns horizontal. 

Stood our sires ; 

And the balls whistled deadly, 

And in streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires ; 


As the roar 
On the shore. 

Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green- 
sodded acres 
Of the plain ; 

And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black 
gunpowder. 

Cracking amain ! 

Now like smiths at their foiges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoneers ; 

And the ^‘villanous saltpetre” 

Rung a fierce, discordant metre 
Round their cars ; 

As tlfb swift 
Storai-drift, 

With hot sweeping anger, came the borsegnards' 
clangor 

On our flanks ; 

Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old- 
fashioned fire 
Through the ranks ! 

Then the bare-headed colonel 
Galloped through the white udcnial 
Powder-cloud ; 

And his broad sword w'as swinging. 

And his brazen throat w'as ringing 
Trampet-loud. 

Then the blue 
Bullets flew'. 

And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of 
the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 

And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the nun 
six-pounder, 

Hurling death ! 

GUY Humphrey mcMasiek. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, 

Listen, my children, and you bhull hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in ’Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers tliat famous day ami year. 

He said to his friend, ** If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfiy ai-ch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shorn will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 
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Then he said, Good night ! '* and with muffled 
oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown snore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barmck door, 

The sound of arms, and the tmmp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
(Uiurch 

By the wooden staiis, with stealthy tread, 

'fo the belfry-ehamlKT oveihead, 

And startled the jugeons from their perch 
( )n the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shaiies of sliade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where lie paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the loofs of the town, 

The American soiau^.^^ iciujnc oi 

*ixn, rrioriniis General’s name 
THE LITTLE CLOUD. 

fiRsi-l 

AS when, on Cariner.s sterile steep, 

The ancient prophet bowed the knee, 

And seven times sent his servant forth 
To look toward the distant sea ; 

Theie came at last a little cloud, 

Scarce larger than the human hand, 
Spreading and swelling till it broke 
In showei '8 on all tlie herbless land ; 

And hearts were glad, and shouts went up, 
And praise to Ismel’s mighty God, 

As the sear hills grew bright with flowei-s, 
And verdure clothed the valley sod, — 

Even so our eyes have waited long ; 

But now a little cloud appears, 

Spreading and swelling as it glides 
Onward into the coming yeivrs. 

Bright cloud of Liberty ! full soon, 

Far stretching from the ocean strand, 

Thy glorious folds shall spread abroad, 

Encircling our helovfed land. 

•w. tht 


As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Jjonoly and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo ^ as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a glenm of light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle ho turns. 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the ^lebbles, m passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed flying feai*less and fleet : 
That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and 
the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in liis 
flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the stec]), 
And beneath him, trainjuil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the aldei^s, that skill its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tminj) of his steed as he rides. 

ft was twndve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bndge into Medford town. 

He heaul the crowing of tin* cock, 

And the liarking ot the farmer’s dog, 

And lelt the damp of the river fog, 

I Thai rises after the sun goes down. 

I It was 0110 by tfie village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he jiassed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and Imro, 
Gaze at him w ith a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood agliast 

At the bloody w’oi k they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
I Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall. 
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Chasiug the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And 80 through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and I’arm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-l>eata of that steed 
And the midnight message of Paul Itevere. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

When Freedom, from her mountain height. 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 

She called her eaglo-beai-er down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land ! 

Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form. 

To hear the temiiest trumping loud. 

And see the lightning lances driven. 

When strive the waniors of the storm. 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, — 
Child of the Sun • to thee ’t is given 
To guard the banner of the free. 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke. 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like i-ainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory ! 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high I 
When speaks. the signal-tmmpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet. 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet. 

Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories bum, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 

Cfttcb war and veogaancafima ibo 


And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 

And gory sabres rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter e’er the brave ; 

When death, careering on the gale. 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack. 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eyo. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given ! 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ! 

JOSEPH Rodman Drake 


I Duiieis new 

And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of 
the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 

And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iion 
six-pounder. 

Hurling death ! 

GUY Humphrey McMasier. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 

Listen, iny children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of Ajiril, in ’Seventy-five : 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, “ If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfiy aich 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 

,Aud I on the opposite shore will be, 

{Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
iThrough every Middlesex village and farm, 
jFor the country folk to he up and to arm.” 
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Under his spuming feet, the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire. 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of fire ; 

But, lo ! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 

Tlie first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 
What was done, — what to do, — a glance told 
him both, 

And, striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust the black charger was 
gray ; 

By the flash of his eye, and his nostril s play. 

He seemed to the whole gi’eat army to say, 

“ I have brought you Shcnclan all the way 
From Winchester down, to save the day ' ” 

Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah, hurrah for hoise and man ’ 

And when their statues are placed on higli, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, — 

The Amencan soldier’s Temple of Fame, — 

•*'- nrlorimis General’s name 
THE LITTLE CLOUD. I 

[issiO ' 

AS when, on Caimel’s sterile stee]>. 

The ancient prophet bowed the knee, 

And seven times sent his servant forth 
To look toward the distant sea ; 

There came at la.st a little cloud. 

Scarce larger than the human hand. 
Spreading and swelling till it broke 
In showei-s on all the herbless land ; 

And hearts were glad, and shouts went up. 

And pmise to Israel’s mighty God, 

As the sear hills grew bright with flowei’s, 

And verdure clothed the valley sod, — 

Even so our eyes have waited long ; 

But now a little cloud appears. 

Spreading and swelling as it glides 
Onwaixl into the coming years. 

Bright cloud of Liberty ! full soon. 

Far stretching from the ocean strand, 

Thy glorious folds shall spread abroad, 
Encircling our belovM land. 


Like the sweet rain on Judah's hilh), 

The glorious boon of love shall fall, 

And our bond millions shall arise, 

As at an angel's trumpet-call. 

Then shall a shout of joy go up, - - 
The wild, glad cry of fieedom come 
From hearts long crushed by cmel hands. 
And songs from lips long sealed and dumb 

And every bondman’s chain be broke, 

And every soul that moves abroad 
In this wide realm shall know and feel 
The blessed Liberty of God. 

John Howard Bryant. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN WHILE IN PRISON FOR DI.NOU.NCINO THE 
DOMESTIC SLAVE-TKADl*. 

High walls and huge the body may confine, 

And iron gates obstiuct the piisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle Ids design. 

And vigilant keepers watch his devious w'ays ; 
But scorns the immoital mind such l>asc control , 
No chains can bind it and no cell enclose. 
Swifter than light it Hies fiom pole to i>ole, 

And in a flash from earth to heaven it goes. 

It leaps from mount to mount ; from vale to val: 

It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and flowers • 
It visits home to hear the fireside tale 
And in sweet converse pass the joyous hours ; 
’T is up before the sun, roaming afar, 

And in its watches weaiies every star. 

w 11 1 lAM Lluyd Garrison 


SLAVERY. 

PROM "THE TIMEPIECE": "THE TASK,” BOOK 11 

0 FOR a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or .successful war, 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled 
There is no flesh in man’s obtliirate heart , 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed os the Hax, 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own, niid, having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each otlier. Mountains interposed 
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Miike enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindled drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deploi'ed 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
iVitli stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart. 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man ? And what man, seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush. 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth I 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No ; dear as freedom is, and in my heart s 
Just estimation prized above all price, 

1 had much mther be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us am emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot bmthe in England ; if their lungs , 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; ' 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. | 
That ’s noble, and besjieaks a nation ptoud | 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, • 

And let it circulate through every vein ■ 

Of all your empire ; that, where Biitaiu’si power . 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. | 

William cowper. 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord : 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terri- 
ble swift sword 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps ; | 

They have builded him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps ; 

I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps : 

His day is marching on. 

I have rea*l a fiery g08|)el, writ in burnished rows 
of steel : 

“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal ; 

Let the Hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel, 

Since God is marching on.” 


And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 

And gory sables rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Fiach gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter e’er the brave ; 

When death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack. 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given I 
i I Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ’ 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ! 

JosFPH Rohman Drake 



As be thought of the stake in that liery fray. 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester tow n, 

A good, broad highway, leading down , 

And there, tlirough the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need. 

He stietched away with the utmost .speed ; 

Hdls rose and fell, — but his heart was gay. 
With Shfiidan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering 
South, 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth ; 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 
Foreboding to traltoi-s the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the maslei 
Were beating, like prisoners assaulting their 
walls, 

Imiiutient to be where the battle-field calls ; 
Eveiy neiwe of the charger was strained to full 

play. 

With Sheridan only ten miles away 
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Under Me spuming feet, the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of fire ; 

Hut, lo ! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 

* 

The first tliat the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 
What was done, — what to do, — a glance told 
him both. 

And, striking his spurs with a terrible oath. 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust the black charger was 
gray; 

By the flash of his eye, and his nostril’s play. 

He seemed to the wMe great army to say, 

“ I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchestei down, to save the day ’ ” 

Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan ’ 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man ’ 

And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, — 

The American soldier’s Temple of Fame, — 
There with the glorious General’s name 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright ; 

“ Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester, — twenty miles away ’ ” 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 


THE BLACK REGIMENT. 

[May 27, ise^.j 

Dark as the clouds of even. 
Ranked in the western heaven, 
Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dead mass, and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand 
Over a ruined land, — 

So still and orderly, 

Arm to ann, knee to knee, 
Waiting the great event, 

Stands the block regiment. 

Down the long dusky line 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine ; 
And the bright bayonet, 
Bristling and firmly set. 


Flashed with a purpose grand. 

Long ere the sharp command 
Of the fierce rolling drum 
Told them their time had come. 

Told them what work was sent 
For the black regiment. 

**Now,” the flag-sergeant cried, 
“Though death and hell betide, 

Let tlie whole nation see 

If we are fit to be 

Free in this land ; or bound 

Down, like the whining hound, — 

Bound with red stripes of jiain 

In our cold chains again ' ” 

0, what a shout there went 
From the black regiment ! 

“ Charge ’ ” Trump and drum awoke ; 
Onward the bondmen broke ; 

Bayonet and sabre-stroke 
Vainly opposed their rush. 

Through the wild battle's crush, 

With but one thought aflush, 

Driving their lords like chaff, 

In the guns’ mouths they laugh ; 

Or at the slippery brands 
Leaping with open hands, 

Down they tear man and horse, 

Down in their awful course ; 

Tiampling with bloody heel 
Over the crashing steel, — 

All their eyes forward bent, 

Rushed the black regiment. 

“ Freedom ’ ” their battlo-cry, — 
“Freedom • or leave to die ’ ” 

Ah ! and they meant the w’ortl, 

Not as with us ’t is hoard, 

Not a mere party shout ; 

They gave their spirits out, 

Tmsted the end to Gofl, 

And on the gory sod 
Rolled in triumphant blood. 

Glad to strike one free blow, 

Whether for weal or woe ; 

Glad to breathe one free breath, 

Though on the lips of death ; 

Praying, — alas ! in vain > — 

That they might fall again, 

So they could onco more see 
That burst to liberty ’ 

This was what “ freedom lent 
To the black regiment. 

Hundreds on hundreds fell ; 

But they are resting well ; 

Scourges and shackles strong 
Never shall do them wrong. 
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0, to the living few, 

Soldiers, be just and tmo ! 

Hail them as comrades tried ; 

Fight with them side by side ; 

Never, in field or tent. 

Scorn the black regiment * 

GEORGE HENRY BOKFR. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 

Up from the meadows rich with corn, 

Clear in the cool September morn. 

The clu8tei*ed spires of Fredei ick stand 
Green- walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them oi*chards sweep, 

Apple and i>each tree fruited deep, 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When liCe marched over the mountain wall, — 

Over the mountains, winding down, 

Horse and foot into Fredeiick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their crimson bars. 

Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 

In her attic-window the staff she set. 

To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread. 

Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced : the old flag met his sight. 

“ Halt ! ” — the dust-brown ranks stood fast ; 
“ Fire ! " — out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 

It rent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf ; 

She leaned far out on the window-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 


** Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 

Over the face of the leader came ; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word : 

“ Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog ! March on ! ” he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet ; 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host 

Ever its tom folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night 

Barbam Fiietchie’s work is o’er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honor to hei ! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s l>ier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave. 

Flag of freedom and union, wave ’ 

Peace and order and beauty dmw 
Round thy symlx)! of light and law , 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town ! 

John Crcenlp.af Whittier. 


THE CAUSE OF THE SOUTH. 

FROM " SENTINEL SONGS.” 

The fallen cause still waits, — 

Its bard has not come yet, 

His song — through one of to-morrow’s gates 
Shall shine — but never set 

But when he comes — ho *11 sweep 
A harp with tears all stringed. 

And the very notes he strikes will weep. 

As they come, from his hand, woe-winged. 

Ah 1 grand shall be his strain. 

And his songs shall fill all climes. 

And the Rebels shall rise and march again 
t Down the lines of his glorious rhymes. 




TENNYSON 

The Poet 

None sang of Love more nobly; few as well; 

Of Friendship none with pathos as profound; 

Of Duty stemliest-proved when myrtle-crowned; 

Of English grove and rivulet, mead and dell : 

(Jreat Arthur’s legend he alone dared tell; 

Milton and Dryden feared to tread that ground; 

For him alone o’er Camelot’s faery bound 
The * horns of Elfland’ blew their magic spell. 

Since Shakespeare and since Wordsworth none hath sung 
So well his England’s greatness; none hath given 
lieproof more fearless or advice more sage : 

None inlier taught how near to earth is Heaven; 

With what vast concords Nature’s harjD is strung; 

How base false pride; — faction’s fanatic rage. 

Aubrey De Vere 
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And through his verse shall gleam 
The swords that flashed in vain, 

And the men who wore the gray shall seem 
To be marshalling again. 

But hush I between his woids 
Peer faces sad and pale, 

And you hear the sound of broken chords 
Beat through the poet's wail. 

» 

Through his verse the orphans cry — 

The terrible undertone ! 

And the father’s curse and the mother’s sigh, 
And the desolate young wife’s moan. 

I Hing, with it voice too low 
To l)e heard beyond to-day, 

In minor keys of my people’s woe ; 

And my songs pass away. 

To-mori ow hctirs them not — 

To-morrow belongs to fame : 

My songs — like the birds’ — will be forgot, 

And forgotten shall be my name. 

And yet who knows ! betimes 
The grandest songs dejiart, 

AVliile the gentle, humble, and low-toned rhymes 
Will echo from heart to heart. 

Abram J. Ryan 


LAUS DEO! 

\Uii hearing the bulls rlnt; nn the passage of the Constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery J 

It is done ' 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfnes rock and reel ! 

How the gi-eat guns, peal on peal. 

Fling the joy from town to town I 

Ring, 0 hells ! 

Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 

Loud and long, that all may hear, 

Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time ! 

Let us kneel : 

God’s own voice is in that peal, 

And this spot is holy gmund. 

Lord, forgive us ! What aw we. 

That our eyes this gloiy see. 

That our ears have heard the sound I 


For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad ; 

In the earthquake he has spoken ; 

He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of hitiss ore broken ! 

Loud and long 
Lilt the old exulting song ; 

Sing with Miriam by the mi : 

He has cast the mighty down ; 

Horse and lider sink and drown ; 

He has triumphed gloriously ! 

Did we dare, 

1 II our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done ? 

When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun t 

How they pale, 

Ancient myth and song and tale, 

In this wonder of our days, 

When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with lighteous law, 
And the wmth of man is praise ! 

Blotted out ! 

All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 

Freer bi*eathe the univei'se 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin. 

It is done ! 

In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoia*, 

It shall give the dumb a voice, 

It shall belt with joy the earth ! 

Ring and swing, 

Bells of joy ’ On morning’s wing 
Send the song of pmise abroad < 

With a sound of broken chains. 

Tell the nations that He wigns, 

Who alone is Loid and God 1 

John greenleaf Whittier 


BOSTON HYMN. 

read in music hall, JAN. l. 1863. 

The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame 
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God said, I am tired of kings, 

1 suffer tJiem no more ; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think ye 1 made this bull 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor 

My angel, — his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 

Lo ! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wi ought his l)est ; 

I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip tlieii foot in the seas, 

And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece. 

I will divide my goods ; 

Call in the wretch and slave : 

None shall iiile but the humble, 

And none but Toil shall have. 

I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great ; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 

Go, cut down trees in the foiest, 

And trim the stiaightest bouglis ; 

Cut down tn'cs iii the forest. 

And build me a wooden house. 

Call the people together, 

The young men and the sires, 

The digger in the harve.st-field. 
Hireling, and him that hires ; 

And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In evci’y needful faculty, 

In church and state and school. 

Lo, now ' if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun, 

As planets faithful be. 

And ye shall succor men ; 

*T is nobleness to serve ; 

Help them who cannot help again : 
Beware fi*om right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and masterships. 

And 1 unchain the slave : 

Fi'ee be his heaii; and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave. 

I can.se from every creature 
His proper good to flow ; 

As much as he is ami doetli, 

So much he sliall bestow. 

But, laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and 8\\eat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 

To-day unbind the captive. 

So only are ye unbound ; 

Lift up a j)eoplo from the dust, 

Trump of their rescue, sound ! 

Pay ransonj to the owner, 

And fill the Kig lo the brim. 

Who is the owner ? The slave is owner, 
Ami evei was. Pay him. 

0 North • give him beauty foi lags, 

And honor, 0 South ! for his shame ; 
Nevada ’ coin thy golden crags 
With Freedonrs image and name. 

Up ’ and the dusky iiice 
That sat in darkness long, 

Be .swift their feet as antelopes, 

And as behemoth strong. 

Come, East ami West and North, 

By races, as .snow-flakes, 

And carry my pnijMise forth, 

Wliich neitliei hulls nor shakes. 

My will fulfilVd shall be, 

For, in daylight or in dark, 

My thunderbolt has ej'es to see 
His way home to the mark. 

Ralph Waldo EuersoNc 


THE PEOPLE’S SONG OF PEACE. 

FROM THR "SONG OF THE CENTENNIAL." 

The gi’oss is green on Bunker Hill, 

The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 

The sword .sleeps in the scabbard still, 
The fanner keeps his flock and vine ; 
Then who would mar the scene to-day 
With vaunt of battle-field or fray ? 
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The brave com lifts in regiments 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun ; 

The ricks replace the battle-tents, 

The bannered tassels toss and run. 

The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast. 

These be but stories of the past. 

The earth has healed her wounded breast. 

The cannons plough the field no more , 

The heroes rest ! 0, let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore ! 

They fought for peace, for peace they fell ; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 

The fields forget the battles fought, 

The trenches wave in golden grain : 

Shall we neglect the lessons taught, 

And tear the wounds agape again 
Sweet Mother Natuie, nurse the land. 

And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 

Lo ! peace on earth ! Lo ! flock and fold ’ 

Lo ! rich abundance, fat increase. 

And valleys clad in sheen of gold ’ 

0, rise and sing a song of peace ! 

For Theseus roams the land no more. 

And Janus rests with rusted door 

Joaquin Miller. 

_4 

BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIE. 

John Brown of Ossawatomie spake on his 
dying day : 

“ I will not have to shrive my soul a priest in 
Slavery's pay ; 

But let some poor slave-mother whom 1 have 
striven to free, 

With her children, from the gallows-staii' put up 
a prayer for me ' ” 

John Brown of Ossawatomie, they led him out 
to die ; 

And lo ! a poor slave-mother with her little child 
prassed nigh ‘ 

Then the bold, blue eye grew tender, and the old 
harsh face grew mild, 

As he stooped between the jeering milks and 
kissed the negro's child ' 

The shadows of his stormy life that moment fell 
ajiail;, 

And they who blamed the bloody hand forgave 
the loving lieari ; 

That kiss from all its guilty means redeemed the 
good intent, 

And round the grisly fighter’s hair the martyr’s 
aureole bent ! 


Perish with him the folly that seeks through 
evil good ! 

Long live the generous purjiose unstained with 
liumaii blood ! 

Not the raid of midnight tenor, but the thought 
which underlies ; 

Not the borderer’s pnile of danng, but the Cliiis- 
tiaii’s sacrifice. 

Nevermore may yon Blue Ridges the Noilheni 
iirtc hear, 

Nor see tin* light of blazing homes flash on the 
negro’s spear; 

But let tlie Irce-winged angel Truth their guarded 
passes s(!ale. 

To teacli that nght is more than might, and jus- 
tice more than mail ! 

So vainly shall Viiginia set her bittle in an ay , 

In vain her trampling Mjuadrons kiiea<l the win- 
tei snow with clay ’ 

She may strike the pouncing eagle, but she dares 
not harm the dove , 

And every gate she Iwrs to Hate shall oi>en wide 
to Love ’ 

JOHN GRErNLEAI WHITTIER 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 

What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised Kittlemeiit or lalwed mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate , 

Not cities proud with sjmes and tiniets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-armed jioits 
Where, laugliing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not stalled and sjiangled courts. 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 

No: — men, high-minded men, 

With jMiwers as far above <lull hiutes endued 
111 forest, biake, or den. 

As lieasts excel cold rocks and bi ambles rude, — 
Men who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main* 
tain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 

These constitute a State , 

And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er tin ones and glolies elate 
Sits empress, ei-owning good, lepressing ill. 

Smit by her sacred fiown, 

The fiend, l)iss«*nsioii, like u vapor sinks ; 

And i*’en the all-d.izzling crown 
Hides Ills faint m^s, and at her bidding shrinks. 
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Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore ! 

No more shall freedom smile ? 

Shall Britons languish, and be men no more ? 

Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the bravo 
T is folly to decline. 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

SIR WlILIAM JONBS. 


THE FREEMAN. 

PROM "THE WINTER MORNINC. WALK:” 

“THE TASK." BOOK VI 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There ’s not a chain 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the vaned field 
Of nature ; and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valley his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 

And smiling say, “ My Father made them all * 
Are they not his by a peculiar right. 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eyes they fill with teare of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearietl love 
That planned and built, and still upholds, a 
world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 

Yes, ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 
1 n feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 
Of usurjiatioii, and to no man’s w^rong, 
Appropriates nature as his Father’s work. 

And has a richer use of yours than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 
Of no mean city, planned or e’er the hills 
Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 
With all his itMiriug multitude of waves. 

His freedom is the Mine in every state ; 

And no condition of this changeful life. 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less. 

For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury can cripple or confine ; 

No nook so narrow but be .spreads them there 


With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 

Whom God delights in, and in >\hom he dwells, 
William Cowpbr. 


THE REFORMER. 

All grim and soiled and brown wdth tan, 

I saw a Strong One, in his wratli. 

Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 

The Church beneath lier ti embling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm : 

Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alann. 

Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in : 

Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 

** Spare,” Art implored, “yon holy pile; 
That gland old time-worn turret spare ;** 

Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle. 
Cried out, “ Forbear ! ” 

Gray- bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone. 

Leaned on his staff, and w'ept to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 

Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erliuiig with paly locks of gold, — 

“Why smite,” he asked in sad surprise, 
“The fair, the old i ” 

Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam ; 

Shuddering and sick of heait I woke, 

As from a dream. 

1 looked . aside the dust-cloud relied, — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 

Upspringing from the reined Old 
I .saw the New. 

T was but th(? ruin of the bad, — 

The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 

Wliate’cr of good the old time had 
Was living still. 

Calm grew the brows of him 1 feared ; 

The frown which awed me passed away, 

And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking day. 
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The grain grew green on battle-plains, 

O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow ; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and plough. 

Where frowned the fort, pavihons gay 
And cottage windows, dower-entwined, 
Looked out ujwn the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 

Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 

Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 

Through prison-walls, like Heaven-sent hope. 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 

Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weaiy hours, 

Glad school-girls, answenng to the bell. 

Came (‘rowiied with flowers. 

Grown wiser for the lesson given, 

I lear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow. 

The outworn rite, the old abuse. 

The pious fraud transparent grown. 

The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone, — 

These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 

And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 

0 backward-looking son of time ’ 

The new is old, the old is new, 

The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sw'eeping through. 

So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 

Destroying Seva, forming Brahin, 

Who wake by turn Earth’s love and fear, 

Ara one, the same. 

Idly as thou, in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sire repine ; 

So, in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh for thine. 

Bui life shall on and upward go ; 

Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 

Which God repeats. 


Take heart ! — the Waster builds again, — 

A charmM life old Goodness hath ; 

The tares may perish, — but the grain 
Is not for death. 

God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night : 

Wake thou and watch ’ — the world is gi’ay 
With morning light ’ 

John creenleaf Whittier. 


FEAGMENTS. 

The Love of Country. 

No factious voice 
Called them unto the field of generous fame, 

But the poor consecrated love of home ; 

No deeper feeling sways us, when it wakes 
In all its greatness 

The Graves of the Patriots. J G. PercivaL 

What pity is it 

That we can die but once to save our countiy' 

Cato, Act IV. Sc, 4. ADDIbON 

The inextinguishable spark, which fires 
The soul of [)atriots. 

Leonidas. R* CLOVER. 

Evil Times. 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the state. 

Absalom and Achitofhet, Part U, DRYDEN, 

That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
j And still revolt when tnith would set them free. 

License they mean, when they cry Liberty ; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good. 

On the DetraCion which folltmed upon my writing Certain 
Treatises, II MILTON 

The man that is not moved at what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave. 

Is base in kind, and bom to be a slave. 

Tabu Talk. COWPER. 

Content thyself to be obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear swjiy, 
The {lost of lionor is a private station. 

Cato, Alt IV, Si 4. AOUIbON. 

The Tyrant’s Plea. 

So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

Paradise IjosU Book iv. MILTON. 
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Soldiers of Freedom. 

Yet ’t is not helm or feather, — 

For ask yon despot, whether 
His pluiiiM bands 
Could bring such hands 
And heai-ts as ours together. 

Leave pomps to those who need ’em, — 

Give man but heaii; and freedom, 

And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves 
That crawl whei*e monarchs lead ’em. 

The sword may pierce the beaver. 

Stone walls in time may sever ; 

’T is mind alone, 

Worth steel and stone. 

That keeps men free forever. 

O, tht Sight entranciHZ* T MOORE. 

When once more her hosts assemble. 

Let the tyrants only tremble ; 

Smile they at this idle threat ? 

Crimson tears will follow yet. 

Waterloo BYRON. 

But William said, “ He don’t deserve 
The name of Faith’s defender. 

Who would not venture life and limb 
To make a foe sui render. 

“ Brave boys,” he said, “be not dismayed, 

For the loss of one comniander, 

For God w’lll be our king this day. 

And I ’ll be general under.” 

From the Battle of the Boyne OLD BaJ LA D. 

The Power that led his chosen, by pillared cloud 
and Hame, 

Through parted sea and desert waste, that Power 
is still the same ; 

He fails not — He — the loyal hearts that firm on 
Him i-ely ; 

So put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry.* 

Olivers Advice. Cf^L BLACKER 

Humanity’s Heroics. 

No common object to your sight displays. 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 
k brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws, 

What l) 08 om beats not in his country’s cause ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not w ish to bleed ’ 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed 

Prolog Me to Mr. Addison's Cato I*opE 

• Cromwc'l, on a certain oicasion ^v hen his troops were about 
crossing a river to attaclc the entiny, concludeil an address with 
these words t '* Put your trust m Ck>d ; but iiund to keep your 
powder dry." 


But whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the liattle’s van, 

The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man ! 

M J. BARKY. 

Freedom. 

I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please. 

As You Like It, Act ii Sc 7. SHAKESPEARE. 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 

The thunders breaking at her feet : 

Above her shook the starry lights ; 

She heard the toiTents meet 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them May pcrjHitual youth 
Keep dry their light from team ; 

That her fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 

Of old sat / reedom oti the heights, TENNYSON 

So Thought flung forward is the prophecy 
Of Truth’s majestic march, and show's the way 
Where future time shall lead the proud array 
Of peace, of jwwer, and love of liberty. 

Sir John Bowrinc 

No. Fieedom has a thousand charms to show. 
That slaves, howe’er contented, never know. 

Religion, virtue, tnitli, whate’er we call 
A blessing — Freedom is the pledge of all. 

Table Talk COWPER. 

England. 

Daddy Neptune, one day, to Freedom did say, 

“ If ever 1 lived upon dry land. 

The spot I .should hit on would be little Britain ! ” 
Says Fi'eedoni, “Why, that ’s ray own island ! ” 
0 , it ’s a snug little island ! 

A right little, tight little island ’ 

Search the globe round, none can be found 
So liapjjy as this little island. 

The Tight Little hland T. DibDIN. 

We must be free or die, who siieak the tongue 
That ShakesiMiare spake ; the faith and morals 
hold 

Which M iltoii held. I n eveiything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blooil, have titles manifold. 

Poenti deduated to .Wat*otial Independence, Par* • 

Wordsworth. 
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This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of migesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, thb little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 

A'»«f Richard //., Act il. Sc. u SHAKESPEARE. 

Tilis England never did, nor never shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

King John. Act Sc.j. SHAKEbPEARE. 

F’lred at the sound, my genius spreads her 
wing, 

And Hies where Britain courts the western spring ; 

Piule in their port, defiance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of humankind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashioned fresh fiom nature’s hand. 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, — 

While even the peasant boasts these lights to 
scan, 

And learns to venerate himself us niun. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured 
here, 

Thine ai*e those charms that dazzle and endear. 

The Traveller GOLDSMITH 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown. 

Where freedom broadens slowly down, 

From precedent to precedent : 

Whero faction seldom gathers head ; 

But, by degrees to fulness wrought, 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 

The Land of Lands, TENNYSON. 


God save our gracious king, 

Long live our noble king, 

God save the king. 

Send him victorious 
Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the kingr 

QtimtVitKihgi RmyCAMV. 


SwnZEULAND. 

Thus every good his native wilds inifiail. 
Imprints the ]»atriot passion on his heart ; 

And e’en those ills, that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss lits scanty fund supplies. 

Deal is that shed to wliicli his soul confoiTiis, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And us a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the niothei’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the wlmlwmd’s roar 
But bind him to his native inountaiiis moie. 

The 7 raveller GOLDSM 1 1 H 

Ameuk’a. 

Hail Columbia ’ happy land ! 

Hail ye heroes, heaven -born band ’ 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause. 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause. 

And when the storm of war W'as gone, 

Enjoyed the peace your valor won ’ 

Let independence lie our Isiast, 

Ever mindful what it cost ; 

Ever giatelul for the prize. 

Let its ilUr reach the .skies. 

Firm — united — let us be, 

Rallying round our lil)ei*ty ; 

As a band of brothei-s joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 

flaiU fllumbt,i l«>sriMl llOPKINSON. 

They love then land lMs*ause it is then own, 

And scorn to give aught othci leason why ; 
Would .<hake liands wuth a king u|K)n his throne, 
And think it knidne.ss to his mn)e.sty. 

Connecticut. F G. HALLLCK. 

The Bali.()t*Box. 

Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose liands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
That shajie the State, 

And make or mar the eomnion weal. 

Around I .see 
The yiow'ers that be ; 

1 stand by Empire’s primal sprinjN ; 

And princes meet 
In eveiy stieet, 

And hear the tread of uncrow'ned kings 1 

Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 

The wTitten siu-olls a breath can float ; 

The Clowning fact 
The kiiiglicst act 

Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote I 
T^Svtq/’SIcctien* WHITTIBa. 
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A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod ; 

But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God ; 

And from its force, nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you ; — ’t is the ballot-box. 

A Wordfinm a PeMxoner, J. PlBRPONT, 

“Centennial” Echoes. 

Sun of the stately Day, 

Let Asia into the ^dow drift, 

Let Europe bask in thy ripened ray, 

And over the severing ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendor ’ 

Give light to the eager eyes 
Of the Land that waits to behold thee rise : 

The gladness of morning lend her, 

With the triumph of noon attend her. 

And the peace of the vesper skies ! 

For lo ! she cometh now 
With hope on the lip and piide on the brow, 
Stronger, and dearer, and fairer, 

To smile on the love we bear her, — 

To live, as we di*eamed her and sought her. 
Liberty’s latest daughter ! 

In the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places. 
We found her traces ; 

On the hills, in the crash of woods that fall, 

We heard her call ; 

When the lines of battle brok(‘. 

We saw her face in the fiery smoke ; 

Through toil, and anguish, and desolation. 

We followed, ami found her 
With the grace of a virgin Nation 
As a sacred zone around her ! 

Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 

Far-heard through the ages, if not she ? 

For the menace is dumb that defied her. 

The doubt is dead that denied her, 

And she stands acknowledged, and strong, and 
free f 

the Naftonai Ode read at the CeMtraHon m Independence Halit 
PhtladelphM, Jniy 4. i 87 «> BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Our fathers’ God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 

We meet to-day, united, free. 

And loyal to our land and thee. 

To thank thee for the era done, 

And trust thee for the opening one. 

0, make thou us, through centuiies long. 

In peace secure, in justice strong ; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law ; 

And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old ! 

Cmienmal Hymn . Internattofial Exposttton, PhtUtdeiphta, 
May 10, 1876 W H ITTl^ R 


Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science tinth diall know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy IjRW by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God al)Ove, 

Thy brother every man below, — 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fume shall glow ! 

Centennial Meditation of Columbia International 1 . t^osition 
Philadelphia, May 10. 1876. S. I.ANIFK 


Who cometh over the hills. 

Her garments with morning sweet, 

The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music Ix'loie her fpet ? 
iler pre8enc(‘ freshens the air, 

Sunshine steals light from her face, 

The leaden footstep of Care 
Leaps to the tune of her pace, 

Fairness of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart of all grace ! 

Sweetener of hut and of hall, 

Bringer of life out of naught. 

Freedom, 0, fairest of all 

The daughters of Time and Thought I 

Ode to Freedom Centennial Anniversary of the Battle of Concord 
April 19. 1875. J. R Lowpr i . 
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THE SEA. 

PROM "CHILDE HAROLD," CANTO IV. 

fiiEiiK is a *** tlu* patlilesfl woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society whert* none intrudes 
lly the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

1 love not man the less, hut nature more, 
Fiom these our iiitei views, in ^\hi<•h 1 steal 
From all 1 may lie, or have been before. 

To imng’e with the universe, and feel 
What I I'an ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Foil cm, thou deep and daik Idne Ocean, — roll' 
Ten tlmnsaiid Heets sweej) over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the eaitli with laiin, — his contiol 
Stops with tile shoie ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks aie all thy deeil, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s nivage, save his own, 
When, for n moment, like a drop of rain. 

He Milks into thy ilejiths with bubbling groan. 
Without a giave, unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
Are not a siMiil for linn, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile stmigth 
he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hoiie in some near port or bay. 

And da.shest him again to earth : — there let him 
lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of i*ock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And rnonarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs moke 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee and arbiter of war, — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy ysast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Amiada’s pride or R|ioils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee ; 

Assyria, (1 recce, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they i 

Thy wateis wasted them wdiile they were free, 
And many a tyiant since ; their shoies obey 
The 8ti anger, skive, or savage ; tlieii decay 
Has diicd up realms to deseits . not so tliou , 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play, 
Time wiitcs no w'rinkles on thine azure brow , 
Such as creation’s dawm Indield, tliou lollest now. 

Thou gloiious miiror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

(ikisses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm 01 convulsed, — in hieeze, or gale, or 
storm, 

Icing the [Kile, or in the torrid clime 
Dark -heaving ; boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime, 

Tlie image of Eternity, — the thi-one 
Of the Invisible » even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee , thou goest foith, dread, fathomless, 
alone 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to 1x3 
Rome, like thy bubbles, onwanl ; from a lair 
I w'lintoned with thy breakers, — they to me 
Were a delight , and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ’t was a pleasing feai* ; 

For I was as it were a child of tliec, 

And tmsted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane, — as I dc 
here. 

Lord Byron. 


THE SEA. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious ; 

Mild, majestic, foaming, free, — 
Over time itself victorious, 

Image of eternity ’ 
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Sun and moon and stars shine o*er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow, 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning’s splendors steep thee 
With the rainbow's glowing grace. 

Tempests rouse, o. navies sweep thej, 

'T is but for a moment's apace. 

Earth, — her valleys and her mountains, 
Mortal man's behests obey ; 

The unfathomable fountains 
Scoff his search and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou, stupendous Ocean ! 

But, if overwhelmed by thee. 

Can we think, without emotion, 

What must thy Creator be ? 

BERNARD BARTON. 


THE OCEAN. 

[Writtefa at Scarborough, in the Summer of 1805.] 

All hail to the ruins, the rocks, and the shores * 
Thou wide-rolling Ocean, all hail ! 

Now brilliant with sunbeams and dimpled with 
oars, 

Now dark with the fresh-blowing gale, 

While soft o’er thy bosom the cloud-shadows sail. 
And the silver-winged sea-fowl on high, 

Like meteors bespangle the sky. 

Or dive in the gulf, or triumpWtly ride, 

Like foam on the surges, the swans of the tide. 

From the tumult and smoke of the city set free, 
With eager and awful delight. 

From the crest of the mountain I gaze upon thee, 
I gaze, — and am changed at the sight ; 

For mine eye is illumined, my genius takes flight, 
My soul, like the sun, with a glance 
Embraces the boundless expanse, 

And moves on thy waters, wherever they roll, 
From the day-darting zone to the night-shadowed 
pole. 

My spirit descends where the dayspring is born. 
Where the billows are inibies on lire, 

And the breezes that rock the light cradle of 
mom 

Are sweet as the Phoenix’s j)yiT*. 

0 regions of beauty, of love and desiii* » 

0 gardens of Eden ! in vain 
Placed far on the fathomless main. 

Where Nature with Innocence dwelt in her 
youth, 

When pure was her heart and unbroken her 
tmth. 


But now the fair rivers of Paradise wind 
Through countries and kingdoms o’erthrowii ; 
Where the giant of tyranny crushes mankind, 
Where he reigns, — and will soon i-eign alone ; 
For wide and more wide, o’er the sun-beaming 
zone 

He stretches his hundred-fold arms. 

Despoiling, destioying its charms ; 

Beneath his broad footstep the Ganges is dry, 
And the mountains recoil from the flash of his 
eye. 

Thus the pestilent Upas, the demon of trees, 

Its boughs o’er the wilderness spreads, 

And with livid contagion polluting the breeze, 
Its mildewing influence sheds ; 

The birds on the wing, and the flowers in their 
beds, 

Are slain by its venomous breath, 

That darkens the noonday with death, 

And imle gliosts of travellers wander around, 
While their mouldering skeletons whiten the 
ground. 

Ah ! why hath Jehovah, in forming the world, 
With the waters divided the land. 

His ramparts of rocks round the continent 
hurled. 

And cradled the deep in his hand, 

If man may transgress his eternal command. 
And leap o'er the bounds of his birth. 

To ravage the uttennost earth. 

And violate nations and milms that should Ik.' 
Distinct as the bilious, yet one as the sea 

There are, gloomy Ocean, a brotherless clan, 
Who traverse thy banishing waves, 

The poor disinherited outcasts of man. 

Whom Avarice coins into slaves. 

From the homes of their kindred, their fore- 
fathers’ graves, 

Love, friendship, and conjugal bliss. 

They arc dragged on the hoary abyss ; 

The shark hears their shrieks, and, a.scpmliug 
to-day. 

Demands of the spoiler his share of the prey. 

Then joy to the tempest that whelms them be- 
neath, 

And makes their destruction its sport ; 

But woe to the winds that propitiously breathe. 
And waft them in safety to port, 

Whei'e the vultures and vampires of Mammon 
I'esort ; 

Where Europe exultiiigly drains 
The life-blood from Africa’s veins ; 

Where man rules o'er man with a merciless rod, 
And spurns at his footstool the image of God ! 
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The hour is approaching, — a terrible hour 1 
And Vengeance is bending her bow ; 

Already the clouds of the hunicane lower, 

And the i'ock*rending whirlwinds blow ; 

Back rolls the huge Ocean, hell opens below ; 
Tile floods return headlong, — they sweep 
The slave-cultured lands to the deep, 

In a moment entombed in the horiible void. 

By their Maker himself in his anger destroyed. 

Shall this be the fate of the cane-planted isles. 
More lovely than clouds in the west, 

When the sun o’er the ocean descending in smiles, 
Sinks softly and sweetly to rest ? 

No ! — Father of mercy ’ befriend the opprost ; 
At the voice of thy gospel of peace 
May the sorrows of Afnca cease ; 

And slave and his master devoutly unite 
To walk in thy freedom and dwell iii thy light ! 

As homeward niy weary-winged Fancy extends 
Her star-lighted course through the skies, 

High over the mighty Atlantic ascends, 

And tuins upon Europe her eyes : 

Ah me ’ what new piospccts, new hoiiois, aiise’ 

I see the wur-tenipested Hood 

All foaming, and panting with blood , 

The jianic-struck Ocean in agony roars, 

Kebounds from the battle, and Hies to his shoros. 

For Britannia is wielding the trident to-day. 
Consuming her foes in her ire. 

And hurling her thunder with absolute sway 
From her wave-ruling chariots of fire. 

She triumphs ; the winds and the waters conspire 
To spread her invincible name ; 

The universe rings with her fame ; 

But the cries of the fatherless mix with her 
praise, 

And the tears of the widow are shed on her bays. 

0 Britain, dear Britain < the land of my birth ; 

0 Isle most enchaiitmgly fair • 

Thou Pearl of the Ocean ! thou Gem of the 
Earth ! 

0 my Mother, my Mother, beware. 

For wealth is a phantom, and empire a snare ! 

0, let not thy birthright be sold 
For reprobate glory and gold ! 

Thy distant dominions like wild graftings shoot, 
They weigh down thy trunk, they will tear up 
thy root, — 

The root of thine oak, O my country ! that stands 
Rock-planted and flourishing free ; 

Its branches are streb’hed o’er the uttennust 
lands. 

And its shadow eclipses the sea. 

The blood of our ancestors nourished the tree ; I 


From their tombs, from their ashes, it sprung ; 

Its boughs with their trophies are hung ; 

Their spirit dwells in it, and ~ hark ! for it 
spoke. 

The voice of our fathers ascends from their oak : 

“Ye Britoiih, who dwell where we conquerod of 
old, 

Wha inherit our battle-field giiivcs ; 

Though poor were your fathei*s, — gigantic and 
bold, 

We were not, we could not be, slaves , 

But Arm as our rocks, and as free as our waves, 

The spears of the Romans we broke, 

We never stooped under their yoke. 

In the shipwreck of nations we stood up alone, — 

The world was groat Csesar’s, but Britain our 
own.” 

James Montgomery. 


HAMPTON BEACH. 

The sunlight glitters keen and bright, 

Whero, miles away, 

Lies stretching to my dju?led sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light. 

Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes of sandy 

gray* 

The tremulous shadow of the Sea ! 

Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and troe. 

Still as a picture, clear and free, 

With varying outline mark the coast for miles 
around. 

On — on — we tread with loose-flung rein 
Our seawanl way, 

Througli dark-groen fields and blossoming 
grain, 

Where the w ild brier-rose skirts the lane, 

And bends above our heads the flowering locust 
spniy. 

Ha ' like a kind hand on my brow 
Comes this frosh breeze, 

Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 

While through my Iwing seems to flow 
The bieatli of a new life, -- tlic healing of the 
seas ’ 

Now lest we, whero this gi’assy luouml 
His feet hath set 

In the great waters, which have bound 
His granite ankles groenly round 
With long and tangled moss, and weeds with 
cool spray wet. 
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Good-by to pain and care ! 1 take 
Mine ease to-day ; 

Here, where the sunny waters break, 

And npples this keen breeze, 1 shake 
All buidens from the heart, all weary thoughts 
away. 

I draw a freer breath — 1 seem 
Like all I see ~ 

Waves in the sun — the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam — 

And far-olT .sails which Hit before the south-wind 
free. 

So when Time's veil shall fall asunder, 

The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 

Nor sink the weight of mystery undei, 

Hut with the upward rise, and with the vastness 
grow. 

And all we shiink from now may seem 
No new revealing, — 

Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 

Or pleasant memory of a dream, 

The loved and cheiished Past ujk)!! the new life 
stealing. 

Serene and mild, the untried light 
May have its dawning ; 

And, a.s in summer s northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 

The sunset hues of Time blend with the soul’s 
new inoi Ding. 

I sit alone ; in foam and spray 
Wave after wave 

Bi’eaks on the rocks which, stern and gray. 
Shoulder the broken tide away, 

Or munnurs hoarse and strong througli mossy 
cleft and cave 

What heed I of the dusty land 
And noisy town ? 

I see the mighty deep expand 
From its wdiite line of glimmering sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer waves 
shuts down ' 

In listless quietude of mind, 

I yield to all 

The change of cloud and wave and wind ; 

And pa.ssivc on the Hood reclimnl, 

I wander with the waves, and with them rise 
and fall. 

Hut hxik, thou dreamer I — wave and shore 
111 shadow lie ; 

The night-wind wanis me back once more 


To where, my native hill-tops o’er. 

Bends like an aitih of lire the glowing sunset 
sky' 

So then, beach, bluff, and wave, farewell ! 

1 bear with me 

No token stone nor glittering shell, 

But long and oft shall Memory tell 
Of this biief thoughtful hour of musing by the 
Sea. 

John GREtNLr.Ai* Whittelr 


TWILIGHT AT SEA. 

The twilight hours, like birds. Hew by, 

As lightly and as fiee, 

Ten thousand stiire were in the sky, 

Ten thousand on the sea*; 

For every wave, with dimpled face, 

That lea|)ed upon the air, 

Hiwl caught a star in its embrace. 

And held it trembling there. 

AMELIA B. WLLHY 


OCEAN. 

' 'ROM “THE COURSE Oh flMl EOOk 1 

GiIKAT Ocean ! strongest of creation’s sons, 
Uucoii(|iiernble, uiireiwsed, untired, 

That rolled the wild, piofouinl, eternal bass 
III nature’s anthem, and made music such 
As pleased tlie eat of God ! original, 

Unmaned, nnfiuled work of Deity ! 

And unhuilescjued by mortal’s puny skill ; 
Fioni age to age enduring, and imehaiigeil, 
Majestical, inimitable, vast, 

Loud utteiing satire, day and night, on each 
Succeeding race, and little pompous work 
Of man ; unlulleii, religious, holy sea ' 

Thou bowedst thy glorious head to none, feared 
none, 

Heardst none, to none didst honor, but to God 
Thy Maker, only worthy to receive 
Thy great obeisance. 

ROBLKT POLLOk. 

THE SEA. 

Be HU LI) the Sea, 

The opaline, the plentiful and streiig, 

Yet bniutiful as is the rose in June, 

Fresh as the triekling minliow of July : 

Sea full of food, the iiourisher of kinds, 

Purger of eaith, and medicine of men , 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 

I Washing out hanns and giiefs from memory, 
And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
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Giving a hint of that which cliaiiges not. 

Kich are the sea-goils : — who gives gifts but they ? 
They grope the sea for pearls, but more than jiearls: 
They pluck Force thence, and give it to the wise. 
For every wave is wealth to Daedalus, 

Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
Tills matchless stren^h. Where .shall he find, 
0 waves ! 

A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift ? 

I with iny hammer pounding evermore 
The rocky coast, smile Andes into dust, 
Strewing my bed, and, in anothei age. 

Rebuild a continent of better men. 

Then 1 unbar the doora : my paths lead out 

The exodus of nations : 1 disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 

Ralph Waluo Lmerson 


THE DISAPPOINTED I.OVEIf. 

I ROM •• ntP 7RIHMPH <U IIMf ’ 

I WILL go Imck to the great swei't mother - 
Mother and lover of men, the Si'a. 

I will go down to licr, I and nimo otliei, 

Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me , 
(>ling to her, strive with her, hold her fust 

0 fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, born without bi other, 

Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 

D lair gi ecu -girdled mothei ol luiue, 

Sea, that art clothed with the sun ami the min, 
Thy sweet hard kisses an* strong like wine, 

Thy large embmees are keen like pain. 

Save me and hide me with all thy w’aves, 

Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, 

Those pure eold [lopulous giaves of thiiie, — 

W roiight witli(»uthauil in a world without stain. 

1 shall sleej), and move with the moving ships, 
Change as the winds change, veer in the tide ; 

My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips, 

I shall rise with tliy rising, with thee subside ; 
Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were, — 
Filled full with life to the eyes and hair, 

As a rose is full filled to the rose-leaf tips 
With splendid summer and perfume and pride. 

f 

This woven miment of nights and days, 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 

Alive and aware of thy waves and thee ; 

Clear of the whole world, hidden at home. 
Clothed with the green, and crowned with tlio 
foam, 

A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 

A vein in the heart of the streams of the Sea. 

AUiBKNON CHARLB5 fWINBURNB. 


DOVER BEA<’H. 

The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the Straits ; — on the French coast, the light 

Gleams and is gone ; the cliffs of England stand, 

Glimmering ami vast, out in the tranquil bay. 

(*oine to the window ; sweet is the niglit air ’ 

Only, from the long hue of spniy 

Where the ebb meets the moon-blanched sand, 

Listen ’ you hear the grating ronr 

Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand. 

Begin and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, ami bung 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

MArr'iFw Arnold, 


ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

O niou vast Ocean ' cNcr-sonmiing Sen * 

Thou s>ml)ol ol a dieai iimmuisity ’ 

Thou thing that ivimlest ion ml the solid woild 
Like a huge annual, which, downwaid hiiih‘tl 
Fioiii the black eloiuls, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and wiithing till its strength be gone > 
Thy voice is like the thumlei, ami thy sleep 
Is as a giant’s sliimlter, loud ami deep 
Thou siKttikest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily laden hi east 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in .stiile. 
The earth has naught of this . no eliam e or 
change 

Ruffles its surface, and no spirits daie 
Give answer to the temjKi.st-wakened air ; 

But o’er its wastes the we^ikly tenants i*aiige 
At will, and wound its liosom as they go 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 

And pass like visions to their wonted homo ; 

And come again, and vanish ; the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming ; 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 

When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
Dies in his stonny manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies, 
0, wonderful thou ait, giTjat element. 

And feaiful in thy spleeny humors bent. 

And lovely in re{K)se ' thy summer fomi 
Is lieautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach,— 
Eteniity— Eternity — and Power. 

*9aYAN WALLER PROCTBR {Bany CtTHwail)* 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

WRITTEN WHEN THE NEWS ARRIVED , 178J 

Toll for the brave, — 

The brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave. 

Fast by their native shore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 

And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal Geoi^, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ’ 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 

His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

It was not 111 the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath. 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kem lien felt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone ; 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 

In vaiu the cords and axes were prepared. 
For now the audacious seas insult the yard ; 
High o*er the ship they throw a horrid shade, 
And o’er her burst in terrible cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies, 

Her shattered top buried in the skies, 


Then headlong plunging thunders on the gi'ouiid ; 
Earth groans ! nir trembles ! and the deeps re- 
sound ! 

Her giant-bulk the dread concussion feels. 

And quivering with the wound in torment reels. 
So reels, convulsed with agonizing throes, 

The bleeding bull beneath the murderer's blows. 
Again she plunges ! hark ! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble I’ock : 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims, shuddering, roll their eves 
In wild despair ; while yet another stroke. 

With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak ; 

Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 

At length asunder torn her frame divides, 

And, crashing, spreads m ruin o’er the tides. 

I 0, were it mine with tuneful Maro’s art 
To wake to sympathy the feeling heart , 

Like him the smooth and mournful vei*se to dress 
In all the pomp of exquisite distress. 

Then too severely taught by cruel fate, 

To share in all the perils I relate. 

Then might 1 with unrivalled strains deplore 
The im|)ervious horror’s of a leewai’d shore ’ 

As o’er the surge the stooping mainmnst hung, 
Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung ; 

Some, struggling, on a broken crag \\ ere cast, 
And there by oozy tangles grappled fast. 

Awhile they bore the o’urwhelrnirig billows’ mge, 
Unequal combat with their late to wage , 

Till, all IsmumlM^d and feeble, they forego 
Their slqiper’y hold, and sink to shades below. 
Some, from the main-yard-arm impetuous thrown 
On marble ridges, die without a groan. 

Thi-ee with Palemoii on their skill depend. 

And from the wreck on oars and rafts descend. 
Now on the mountain wave on high they ride, 
Then downward plunge l>enc4ith the involving 
tide. 

Till one, who seems in agony to sliive, 

The whirling breakers heave on shoi’c alive ; 

The rest a speedier end of anguish knew, 

And pressed the stony beach, a lifeless crew ! 

William Falconer. 


THE SEA FIGHT. 

AS TOLD BY AN ANCIENT MARINER. 

Ah, yes, — the fight ! Well, messmates, well, 
I served on board that Ninety-eight ; 

Yet what I saw I loathe to tell. 

To-night be sure a crushing weight 
Upon my sleeping breast, a hell 
Of dread, will sit. At any rate. 

Though land-locked here, a watch I ’ll keep, — 
Grog cheers us still. Who cares for sleep ? 
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That Ninety-eight I sailed on board ; 

Along the Frenchman’s coast we flew ; 

Right aft the nsing temi^st roared ; 

A noble first-rate hove in view ; 

And soon high in the gale there soared 
Her streamed-out bunting, — red, white, blue ! 
We cleared for fight, and landward bore, 

To get between the chase and shore. 

Masters, I cannot spin a yam 
Twice laid with words of silken stuff. 

A fact *8 a fact ; and ye may larn 
The rights o’ this, though wild and rough 
My words may loom. ’T is your consarn, 

Not mine, to understand. Enough ; — 

We neared the Frenchman where he lay, 

And as we neared, he blazed away. 

We tacked, hove to ; we filled, we wore ; 

Did all that seamanship could do 
To rake him aft, or by the fore, — 

Now rounded off, and now broached to , 

And now our starboaid brojulside bore, 

And showers of iron through and through 
His vast hull hissed ; our larlward then 
Swept from his threefold decks his men. 

As we, like a huge serpent, toiled, 

And wound about, through that wild sea. 

The Frenchman each maiiiruvre foiled, - 
'Vantage to neither there could be. 

Whilst thus the waves between us l>oded, 

We both resolved right manfully 
To fight it side by side , — began 
Then the fierce strife of man to man. 

Gun bellows forth to gun, and pain 
Rings out her wild, delinous scream ! 
Redoubling thunders shake the main ; 

Loud crashing, falls the shot-ifiit beam. 

The timbei’s witli the broadsides stmin ; 

The slippery decks send up n steam 
From hot and living blood, and high 
And shrill is heard the death-pang cry. 

The shredded limb, the splintered bone, 

The unstifiened corpse, now block the way ’ 
Who now can hear the dying groan ? 

The trum|>et of the judgment-day, 

Had it pealed forth its mighty tone, 

We should not then have heard, — to say 
Would be rank sin ; but this I tell. 

That could alone our madness quell. 

Upon the forecastle I fought 
As captain of the fnr’ad gun. 

A scattering shot the carriage caught ! 

. What mother then had known her eon 


I Of those who stood around ? — distraught, 

And smeared with gore, about they run, 

I Then fall, and writhe, and howling die ! 

But one escaped, — that one was I • 

Night darkened round, and the storm pealed ,* 
To windward of ns lay the foe. 

As he to leeward over keeled. 

He cq^ild not fight Ins guns below; 

So just was going to strike, — hen reeled 
Olir vessel, os if some vast blow 
From an Almighty band had rent 
The huge ship from her element. 

Then howled the thunder Tumult then 
Had Htuniied heiself to silence. Round 
Weie scattered lightning-blasted men ’ 

Our mainmast went. All stifled, drowned. 
Arose the Frenchman’s shout. Again 
The bolt burst on us, and we found 
Our masts all gone, — our decks all riven • 
Man’s var mocks faintly that of heaven ’ 

I Just then, — nay, messmates, laugh not now, — 
; As 1, amazed, one nunutt* stood 
I Amidst that lout, — I know not how. — 

I ’T was silence all, — tlie raving flood, 
j The guns that pealed from stem to bow, 

I And God’s own thundei, — nothing could 
' I then of all that tumult hear, 

Oi sec aught ol that sc(‘ne of fear, — 

My aged mother at her dooi 
Sat mildly o’ei her humming wheel ; 

The cottage, orchard, and the moor, — 

I saw them plainly all. 1 ’ll kneel. 

And swear I saw" them ’ 0, they wore 
A look all pence ' Could I but feel 
Again that bliss that then I felt. 

That made my heart, like childhood’s, melt ’ 

The blessed tear was on my cheek, 

She smiled with that old smile I know : 
“Turn to me, mother, turn and speak,” 

Was on my (piivering lips, — wdien lo ’ 

All vanished, and a dai k, red streak 
j Glared wild and vivid from the foe, 

That flushed upon the blood-stained water, — 

^ For fore and aft the flames had caught her. 

I She struck and hailed us. On us fast 
I All burning, helplessly, she came, — 
j Near, and more near ; and not a mast 
I Had we to help us from that flame. 

’T was then the bravest stood aghast, — 

’T w"as then the wicked on the name 
(With danger and with guilt appalled) 

Of God| too long neglectedi caBed* 
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The eddying flames with ravening tongue 
Now on our ship's dark bulwarks dasli, — 

We almost touched, — when ocean rung 
Down to its depths with one loud crash ! 

In heaven's top vault one instant hung 
The vast, intense, and blinding flash ! 

Then all was darkness, stillness, dread, 

The wave moaned o’er the valiant dead. 

She *6 gone ' blown u)> ! that gallant foe ! 

And though she left us in a plight, 

We floated still ; long were, I know, 

And hard, the labors of that night 
To clear the wreck. At length in tow 
A frigate took us, when 't was light ; 

And soon an English [K)rt we gained, — 

A hulk all battered and blood-stained. 

So many slain, — so many drowned ! 

1 like not of that fight to tell. 

Come, let the cheerful grog go round ' 
Messmates, I ’ve done. A spell, ho ’ s|)p11, ~ 
Though a pressed man, I ’ll still be found 
To do a seaman’s duty well. 

I wish our brother landsmen knew 
One half we jolly tars go through. 

ANONYMOUS. 


(%SAB1AN('A. 

{Young Casablanca, a boy about thirteen years old, sun of the 
Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the liattic of the Nils) 
after the ship had taken fire and all the guns had bten ab.uidone(l, 
■nd perished m the explosion of the vess<’l. whtMi the fiiiiits Irad 
reached the powder ] 

The boy stood on the buniiiig deck. 

Whence all but him had fled ; 

The flame that lit the battle’s w reck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the stonn ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on ; he would not go 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below', 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, “Say, father, say, 

If yet my task be done I ” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

Speak, father ! ” once again he crieil, 

“ If I may yet be gone ! ” 

And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames 'Y)lled on. 


Upon his biw he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone [jost of death 
In still yet brave dcsj>air ; 

And bhouted hut once more aloud, 

“ My father » must 1 stay ?” 

While o’er him fast, through sail nnil shroud, 
The wieathmg fires made way. 

They wrapt the shi]» in .splcmdoi w ild. 

They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant diild, 
lake ban Here in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound ; 

The boy, — Oh ^ where was //r 

Ask of tlie winds, that fai arouiul 
With fiagnionts stiewed the sea, — 

With shroud and mast and i>ei)non fair, 

That well had borne iheir part, — 

But the noblest thing that pcrisheil tliiMi' 
Was that vuung, faithful heail 

Ink ia III M \\s 


THE MARINER’S DRKAM. 

In slumbers of midnight the sailoi-lxiy l.iy , 

His hannnoek swung l(M)se at the sjHiit of the 
w'liid , 

But wateh-w'oiii and weaiy, Ills eares flew- away, 
Ami visions of haji|>imHs daiieeil o’er his mind. 

He dieamt of liis home, ol his deal native 
bowels, 

And jileasuies that waited on life's merry 
mom ; 

While Memoiy stood sidew'nys, halfeoveMsl with 
llowere, 

And lestored every rosi-, hut seneted itsthoiii. 

Then Fancy her magic'al pinions spread wiile, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy iiso ; 

Now fin, far behind him the green wateis glide, 
Ami the cot of his forefathen blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flowers o’ei the thatch. 
Ami the swallow chirps sweet from her nest in 
the wall ; 

All trembling with transport he niises the latch. 
And the voices of loved ones reply to Ins call. 

A father bends o’er him with looks of delight ; 
His check is impearled W'lth a mother’s warm 
tear ; 

Aud the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom 
holdji dwt 
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The heail of the sleeper beats high in his breast ; 

Joy quiekeus his pulse, all his hardships seem 
o’er ; 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his 
rest, — 

“ O God ! thou hast blest me, — I ask for no 
more.” 

Ah ' u hence is that flame which now bui-sts on 
his eye ? 

Ah ! what is that sound which now larums 
his ear ? 

’T is the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on 
the sky ! 

'T is the crash of the thunder, the groan of the 
sphere ! 


He springs from his hammock, he flies to the ! 

deck , j 

Amazement confronts him with images due , i 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a ! 
w reck ; I 

The masts fly in splinters , the shrouds are on : 
flie. i 


Like mouritains the billows tiemendously swell , I 
In vain the lost wTetch calls on ineicy to save , | 
Unseen hands of sjniits me nnging his knell, j 
And the death-angel Ha})s his bioad wing o’ei | 
the wave ! 1 


0 sailor-boy, woe to thy dream of delight ' 

111 darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of 
bliss. 

Where now is the picture that Fancy touched 
bright, — 

Thy pai-eiits’ fond pressure, and love’s honeyed 
kiss ? 

0 sailor-boy ' sailoi-l)oy ’ nevei again 

Shall home, love, or kindred thy w'lshes repay ; 

Unblessed and unlionore<l, dowMi deep in the 
main, 

Full many a fathom, thy frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e’er plead to lemembraiice foi 
thee, 

Or redeem form or fame from the merciless 
surge ; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy wdiiding- 
sheet be, 

And winds in the iiiidiught of winter thy 
dirge ! 

On a bed of green sea-flowera thy limbs shall be 
laid, -- 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall j 
grow ; * 


Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be 
made, 

And eveiy part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, yeai's, and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll ; 
Earth loses thy jwittem forever and aye, — 

0 sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! peace to thy soul ! 

» William Dimonu, 


j POOR JACK. 

' Go, patter to lubbers and swabs, do ye see, 

'Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 

A tight-w'ater boat and good soa-ioom give me. 
And It a’n’t to a little 1 ’ll strike. 

Though the temi>est to])gallaiit-ina.sts smack 
smooth should smite. 

And shiver each spliutei of wood, 

Clear the deck, stow the yaids, nnd lx)use every- 
thing tight, 

And undei iccted foivsail we ’ll scud : 

Avast • nor don’t think me a milksop so soft 
To be taken toi tulles aback; 

For Ihey say there ’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of i)oor Jack ! 

1 lieaid our good chaplaii palaver one day 
About souls, heaven, meicy, and such ; 

And, mv timbers ' w hat lingo he ’d coil and belay; 

Why, ’t was just all as one as High Dutch ; 
For he stud how a spai row can’t lounder, d'ye see, 
Without Olliers that come down below ; 

And a many fine things that proved cleaily to me 
Tliat Ihovidencc lakes us in tow ; 

“For,” says he, do you mind me, “let storms 
e’ei so oft 

Take the topsails of sailors alwck, 

There ’s .i sw eet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life ol poor Jack 

I saitl to our Poll, — for, d'}e see, she would 
cry,— 

When last wo weighed anchor for sea, 

“ What argufies snivelling and piping your eye * 
Why, what a blamed fool you must be ’ 

(’an t you see, the woild’s wide, and there’s 
room for us all, 

Both for seamen and liililx!i*s ashoro ? 

And if to old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 

You never will hear of me nioro. 

What then f All 's a hazaiil : come, don’t he so 
soft . 

Perhaps I may laughing come back ; 

For, d’ ye see, there ’s a cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To keep watcli for the life of ^loor Jack ’ " 
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D* ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, 

And with hjr brave the world, not offering to Hinch 
From the moment the anchor ’s a-trip. 

As lur me, in all weathei's, all times, sides, and 
ends, 

Naught ’s a tiouble fiom duty that springs. 
For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino ’s my 
friend’s, 

And as for my will, ’tis the king’s. 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback ; 

For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack I 

CHARLES DIBDIN 


NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 

I LOVE contemplating — ajiart 
From all his homicidal glory — 

The tmits tliat soften to our heart 
Nniwleon’s glory ! 

'Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every liepiiiaii, 

His navy chanced to csii)ture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him — I know not how — 
Unprisoned on the slioie to roam ; 

And aye was bent liis longing brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks ! puraued the flight 
Of birds to Biitain half-way over ; 

With envy they could roach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 

Than this sojourn wouhl have been dearer, 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep, 

He saw one morning, dreaming, doting, ^ 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shorewaifl floating ; 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day laborious ; lurking 

Until he launcheil a tiny IxiaL 
By mighty working 

Heaven help us ! 't was a thing beyond 
Description wretched ; such a wherry 

Perhaps ne’er ventured on a {xind. 

Or crossed a feriy. 


For, ploughing in the salt-sea Held, 

It would have made tlie boldest shudder ; 

Uiitarred, uucom passed, and unkeoleJ, — 
No sail, no rudder. 

Freui neigh lK)riiig W(Kjds he iiiiei laced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows , 

Ai.d thus c(piip]>ed he would have passed 
The foaming billows, -- 

But Frenchmen caught him on the beach. 
His little Argo sorely Jeering ; 

Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s liearmg. 

With folded arms Naiiolcoij stood. 

Serene alike in peace mid danger ; 

And, in his u on ted attitude, 

Addressed tlie stranger . ~ 

“ Rash man, that wouldst yon Channel jmss 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned. 

Thy heart withsorne sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned.” 

“ 1 have no sweetheart,” said the lad , 

“ But — absent long from one another — 

Great was the longing that I had 
To .sec iny mother.” 

“And so thou shalt,” Nn|K)leon said, 

“ Ve ’ve both iiiy fnvoi faiily won ; 

A noble mother must have bred 
So bnive a son.” 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 

And, w'ltb a flag of truce, commanded 

He should l)e sIiippcMl to England Old, 

And safely lauded. 

Our sailor oft could scarcely shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty. 

But 7iever changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonai>aile. 

Thomas Campbell 


HOW’S MV BOY? 

“ Ho, sailor of the sea ! 

How’s my boy — my boy?” 

“ What 's your boy’s name, good wife. 
And in what ship sailed he T* 

“MylwyJohn - 

He that went to sea -- 

What care I for the aliip, sailo/ ? 

My boy ‘s my boy to me 




/ 
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You come back from sea, 

And not know my John ? 

I might as well have asked some landsman, 
Yonder down in the town. 

There 's not an ass in all the parish 
lint ho knows rny John. 

“ How ’s niy Isiy — my boy ? 

And unless you let me know. 

I’ll swetir you are no sailor. 

Blue jacket or no, 

Brass buttons or no, sailor, 

Anchor and (jrown or no ! 

Sure his ship W’as the ‘Jolly Briton*” — 
“S[>rnk low, woman, speak low 

“And why should 1 speak low', sailor. 

About my own boy .lohn 
If 1 was loud as 1 am pioud 
1 M sing him ovei the town ! 

Why should I speak low, sailor?” 

“ That good ship went down.” 

“ How s my boy — my Iniy 
What eaie I lor the ship, sailor? 

1 was never aboaid her. 

Be she aHoat or be she aground, 

Sinking or sw'irnmiug, 1 ’ll be bound 
Her owncTs can affoid hei ! 

I say, how ’s niy John 
“ Every man on board w'cnt down. 

Every man aboanl her.” 

“ How 's iny boy — my Isiy ? 

What caie I for the men, sailor ? 

I ’m not their mother — 

How 's my ]>oy — my boy ? 

Tell me ot him and no other ! 

How’s my boy — my boy ?” 

Sydni:y Dobell. 


HERVli; RIEL 

On the sea and at tlie Hogue, sixteen hundred 
ninety-two. 

Did the English light the French, — woe to 
Prance ! 

And, the thirty-firat of May, helter-skelter 
through the blue, 

Like a crowd of fiightened i>orpoises a shoal of 
sharks pursue. 

Came ciwding ship on ship to St. Malo on 
the Kance, 

With the English fleet in view. 


'T was the squadron that escaped, with the vic- 
tor in full chase. 

First and foremost of the drove, in his gi-eat 
ship, Damfreville ; 

Close on him fled, great and small, 
Tw'enty-two good ships in all ; 

And they signalled to the place, 

“ Help the winners of a race ! 

Oct us giiiflancc, give us harbor, take us quick, 
— or, quicker still, 

Here’s the English can and will ! ” 

Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and 
leaped on board. 

“ Why, what hojie or chance have slii{« liki* 
tiicse to pass ? ” hiuglied they ; 

“Kocks to starlward, rocks to port, all the jws- 
sag(‘ seal red and seored. 

Shall the Formidable here, with Iici twelve and 
eighty guns, 

Think to make the river-nioutli by the single 
narrow way, 

Trust to enter where ’t is ticklish for a craft of 
twenty tons, 

And with flow at full beside '' 

Now ’t IS slackest ebb of tide. 

Keacb the mooring ? Rathei say. 

While roek stands oi w;ater runs, 

Not a ship will leave the bay ! ’* 

Then was called a council straight ; 

Brief and bitter the debate : 

“Heic’s the English at our heels ; w'ould you 
have them take m tow 

All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together 
stem ami bow', 

For a piize to Plymouth Sound ? 

Better run the ships agiound ♦ ” 

(Ended Damfreville his si)eech.) 

“ Not a minute more to wait ! 

Let the captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, bum the vessels 
on the beach ! 

France must undergo her fate.” 

“ Give the word ! ” But no such word 

Was ever spoke or heard ; 

I For ui> stood, for out stepped, for in struck 
amid all tliesi*, 

A captain ? A lieutenant ? A mate, — firet, 
second, tliirtl ? 

No such man of mark, and meet 
With his bettera to compete ! 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tour- 
villc for the fleet, — 

A poor coasting-pilot he, Herv4 Riel the Croi- 
sickese. 
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And ** What mockery or malice have we here ? ” 
cries Herve Riel ; 

“Are you mad, you Malouins ? Are you cow- 
ards, fools, or I'ogues 

Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the 
soundings, tell 

On my fingers every bank, eveiy shallow, every 
swell 

'Twixt the offing hei’e and Greve, wlierc the 
river disembogues ? 

Are you bought by English gold t Is it love the 
lying 's for * 

Mom and eve, night and day, 

Have 1 piloted your bay, 

Knteiied free and anchored fast at I lie of 
Solidor. 

Burn the fleet, and ruin Fiance? That were 
worse than fifty Hogues ! 

Sii*s, tlicy know I speak the tiuth ’ Siis, 
believe me, there 's a way ! 

Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest shij> to steer, 

Get this Formidable clear, 

Make the others follow mine. 

And I lead them most and least by a passage I 
know’ well. 

Right to Solidor, past Grevc, 

And there lay them safe and sound ; 

And if one ship misbehave, — 

Keel so much as gi-ate the ground, — 

Why, 1 Ve nothing but my life ; here 's my 
head ' cries Herve Riel. 

Not a minute more to wait. 

Steer us in, then, small and great ! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squad- 
ron ' ” cried its chief. 

Captains, give the sailor place ’ 

He is Admiral, in brief. 

Still the north-wind, by God’s gi*ace. 

See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 

Cleais the entry like a hound, 

Keejis the passage as its inch of way w^ere the 
wide sea’s jirofound ! 

See, safe through shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock. 

Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that 
grat^ the gi*ound, 

Not a spar that comes to gi ief ! 

Tlie peril, see, is past. 

All are harboi’ed to the last ; 

And just as Herv^ Riel halloos “ Anchor ! ” — 
sure as fate, 

Up the English come, too late. 

So the storm suijsides to calm ; 

They see the green ti'ees wrave 
On the heights o’erlooking Greve : 


Hearts that bled am stanched with balm. 

“ Just our rapture to enhance. 

Let the English rake the bay, 

Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away ! 

'Neath mmpired Solidor p’eabiiiit riding on the 
Rjincc ! ” 

How ho|R* succeeds dt‘Kj>uii on eacli captain’s 
t!ountcnance ! 

Outburst all W’ith one accohi, 

“This is Paradise for Hell ! 

Let F ranee, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing ! ” 

What H sliout, and all one woixl, 

“ Herve Riel.” 

As he stepj)cd in fnuil once more, 

Not a synqdom of auiq)ri8e 
In the frank blue Proton eyes, 

.lust the same man as l^efore. 

Then said Damfreville, “My friend, 

I must speak out at the end. 

Though 1 find the speaking hard : 

Praise is deepci’ than the lips ; 

You have saved the king his ships, 

You must name your own rowanl. 

Faith, mu siin w^as iieai eclipse • 

Demand whate’er you w’ill, 

France remaiiis your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content, and have 1 or my name 's 
not Damfreville.” 

Then a beam of tun outbroke 
'On the bearded mouth tliat spoke, 

As the honest heart lauglied through 
Those frank eyes of Proton blue : 

“ Since I needs must say my say, 

Since on board the duty ’s done. 

And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what 
is it but a lun ? 

Since ’t is ask and have I may, — 

Since the others go ashore, — 

Come ! A good whole holiday ! 

Leave to go and see my wife, whom 1 call the 
Belle Aurora ! ” 

That he asked, and that he got, — nothing more. 

Name and deed alike are lost ; 

Not a pillar nor a post 

111 his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell , 
Not a head in wdiite and black 
On a single fishing-smack 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone 
to w’ltick 

All that France saved from the fight w^hence 
England bore the bell. 

Go to Pans ; rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung p.ll-mell 
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On the Louvre, face and flank ; 

You shall look long enough ere you come to 
Herve Riel. 

So, for better and for worse, 

Herv^ Kiel, accept my verse ! 

In niy verse, Herve Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife 
the Ilelle Aurore. 

Robekt Browning. 


TACKING SHIP OFF SHORE. 

Thr weather leach of the topsail shivers, 

The bo>\ lines .strain and the lee shrouds blacken. 

The braces are taut and tlie lithe boom quivers, 
And the waves with the coming squall-cloud 
blacken 

Open one point on the weather bow 
Is the light-house tall on File Island Head ; 

There \ a .shade of doubt on the cajitain’s biw. 
And the pilot wutchc.s the heaving lead. 

1 stand at the wheel and witli eager eye 
To sea and to sky and to sliorc 1 gaze, 

Till the muttered ordei of “ Full ani> by ’ ” 

IvS suddenly cliaiiged to Full for sfay.s ' ” 

Tlu' ship bends lower before the breeze, 

As her bioadside fan to the blast .she hi}s , 

And she swiltci sjnings to the rising seas 
As the pilot calls, “ Stand by for .stays ' ” 

It is silence all, as each in his place. 

With the gatheied coils in his hardened hands. 

By tack and bowline, by sheet and brace, 
Waiting the watchword impatient stand.s. 

And the light on Fire Island Head draws near, 
A.s, triimptd-wiiiged, the pilot’.s shout 

From his post on the Ikjw sprit’s heel I hear. 

With the welcome call of “ Rkady ’ about ’ ” 

No time to spare ' it is touch and go, 

And the captain growls, “Down helm! hard 

DOWN ' ” 

As my w'eight on the wliirliiig spokes I thraw, 
While heaven grows black with the storm- 
cloud’s frown. 

High o’er the knight-heads flies the spray, 

As we meet the shock of the plunging sea ; I 

And my shoulder stiflT to the wheel I lay, — 

As 1 answer, “Ay, ay, sir ' hard a lee !” 

With the swerving leap of a startled steed 

The ship flies fast in the eye of the wind, 


TJie ilangeraus shoals on the lee recede, 

And the headland white we have left behind. 

The topsails flutter, the jibs collapse 
And belly and tug at the groaning ‘Cloats ; 

The spanker slaps and the mainsail flaps, 

And thunders theorder, “ Tacks and sheets!” 

Mid the ratfle of blocks and the tramp of the 
crew 

Hisses the rain of the rushing squall ; 

The sails are aback from cleiv to clew, 

And now is the moment for “Mainsail, 

HAUL ! ” 

And the heavy yards like a baby’s toy 
By fifty strong arms are swiftly swung ; 

She hold.s her way, and 1 look with joy 
For the first white spray o’er the bulwarks 
flung. 

“ Let do, and hattl ! ” ’t is the last command, 
And the head-sails fill to the blast once more , 
Astern and to leeward lies the land. 

With its bicakers white on the sliingly shoie. 

What mutters the reef, or the rain, or the squall ? 

I .steady the helm for the ojx.*!! sea ; 

The fii-bt-mate clamois, “ Belay there, all ’ ” 
Ami the captain’s breath once more comes fm*. 

And so oil shore let the good ship fly , 

Little care I how the gusts may blow', 

In my fo'eastle-lmiik m a jacket dry, — 

Eight bells have struck, ami mv watch is below. 

W'Ai n K r. Mitchell. 


THE TREASURE.^ OF THE DEEP. 

What hid’st thou in thy traasure-caves and 
cells ? 

Thou hollow-soiindingand mysterious main ’ — 

Pale glistening pearls and rainbow-coloi’ed shells, 
Bright things wliich gleam unrecked of and in 
vain » — 

Keep, keep thy riclies, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet nioi-e, the depths have more ! — what w'ealth 
untold, 

far down, ami shining through their stillness 
lies ! 

Thou liast the stany gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies • — 

Sw'eep o’er thy siwils, thou wild ami wrathful 
main 1 

Earth claims not thm again. 
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Yet more, the depths have more ! — thy waviN 
have rolled 

Above the cities of a vorld gone by I 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry. 

Dash o’er them, Ocean, in thy scornful play ' 
Man yields them to decay. 

Yet more, the billows and the <leptha have more ! 
High hearts and brave aie gathered to thy 
breast ! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest. — 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stoiiny grave • 
Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — those for whom 
The place was kept at lioard and heai tli so long ’ 
The prayer went np through midnight s breath- 
less gloom, 

And the vain yearning woke mitlst festal song • 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’ei- 
thrown, — 

Hilt nil is nol thine own. 

To thee the love of wonmn hath gone down, 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 
0’eryonth’.s bright locks, and beauty’s floweiy 
crown ; 

Yet must thou h(*}n a voice, — Tlesti we the 
dead • 

Earth shall reclaim licr finsMoiis things fioni 
thee • — 

Restore the dead, thou sea ! 

1 [ LH lA IlhMANS 


“OLD IRONSIDES.” 

iWntt( II with reference to the proposed breaking up of the famous 
U. S. frigate ‘'Constitution J 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ’ 

Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 

Beiieatli it rung the battle-shout, 

And buret the cannon's roar : 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sw'eep the clouds no more ’ 

Her deck, once i*ed with heroes’ blood. 
Where knelt the vaiKjUi&hecl foe. 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 

Or know the compiered knee : 

The harpies of the shore shall pJ»»ck 

The eagle of the sea 1 


0 better that her shattereil hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ' 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should Ikj her grave : 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadlMire sail, 

And give lier to the god of stomis, 

The lightning and the gale » 

oi i\ i:r wi i Holmes. 

THE INCHCAPE ROOK. 

No stir in the an, no stir in tlie sea, — 

The ship was as still as she could he ; 

Her sails from lieaven received no motion ; 

Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without eithei sign oi sound of then shock, 
The waves flowed ovei the Inelicape rock , 

So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inehen]»e Ih^H. 

The holy Ahln)! of Aberbiotliok 

Had placed that hell on the Ineheape loek ; 

On a buoy in tlie storm it floated and swung, 
Ami over the waves its warning iiiiig 

When the rock w.is hid by tlie singes’ swell, 
The maiineis he,nd the wuninig hell , 

Vnd then tliey kii(‘W the peiiloiis roek, 

And blessed the Abliot of Aberbrothnk. 

The sun in heaven was shimiig gay, — 

All things were ,]oylul on that day , 

The sea-birds sci earned as they wheeled around. 
And there was joyance in their sound. 

Tlie buoy of the Inelicape bell was seen, 

A daikei sjieek on the oeean gieeii , 

Sir Ralph, the rover, walked liis doek, 

And he fixed his eye on the ilarker sjieck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, — 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 

His heart was mirthful to excess ; 

But the lover’s mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the bell and float *. 

Quoth he, My men, put out the boat ; 

And row me to the Incheaiie rock, 

And 1 ’ll plague the priest of Aberbrothok.” 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Ineheape rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And cut the warning bell from the float 
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Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound ; 

Tile bubbles rose, and burst around. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ‘‘The next who conies to the 
rock 

Will not bless the Abbot of Aberbrotliok.” 

Sir the lovcr, sailed away, — 

He seoiiied the seas for many a day ; 

And now, giown rich with plundered store, 

He steers his eoui'se to Scotland’s shore. 

So thick ii haze o’ei-spreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 

The wind hath blown a gale all day ; 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the lover takes his stand ; 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Kalph, “It will lie lighter soon, 

For thcie is the dawn of the lising moon.” 

“ Caust hear,” said one, “the breakers roar f 
For yondei, meyiinks, should Ix^ the shore. 

Now wheio we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell.” 

Tliey beai no sound ; the sw’oll is strong ; 
Though the wind hath tallen, they dnit along; 
Till the vessel strike's with a shivering shock, — 
0 Chiist ' it is the Incheapc rock ' 

Sji Kalph, the rover, tore his liair ; 

He cursed himself in hus desi>air. 

Tlie w'aves lUsh in on eveiy side ; 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But ever in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound he seemed to hear, — 

A sound as it with the liieheaiie bell 
The Devil below was iinging his knell. 

Roberi southev 


THE THKKE FISHEKS. 

TilRiiE fishers W'eiit sailing out into the west, — 
Out into the w'est as the sun went down ; 

Each thought of the w’onian who loved him the 
best, 

And the children stood w’atchiiig them out of. 
the town , 

Foi men mustwoik, and women iniist w'eep; 

And theie ’s little to eaiii, and many to keep. 
Though the harbor liar be nioaiiiiig. 

Thive wives sat up in the light-house tower, 

And tiinimed the lamps as the sun w'ont down ; 

And they looked at the squall, and they looked 
at the show'er, 

And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and 
brown , 


But men must w'oik, and women must weep, 
Though .stonus be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbor bar be moaning. 

' Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
111 the nioining gleam as the title went down. 
And the women arc watching and w iinging their 
hnm^, 

For those wlio will never come back to the 
town ; 

For men must w'ork, and women must weep, — 
And the sooner it 's over, the sooner to .sleep, — 
And good-by to the bar and its niouniug. 

CHARLES KINC.SLEY. 


! THE SANDS O’ DEE. 

j “ 0 Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

! And call the cattle home, 

' And call the cattle home, 

Across the sands o’ Dee ! ” 

* The western wind was wild and dank wi' foam, 

1 And all alone went she. 

The eieei>ing tide <*ame up along the sand, 

And o’ci and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see ; 

I The blinding mist (‘aine dow'ii and hid the land : 
And never home came she 

“0, is it weed, or fish, oi floating hair, — 

A tress o’ golden hair, 

0’ diow nM maiden's hair, — 

' Above the nets at sea '' 
j Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 

I Among the stakes on Dee.” 

I They rowed her in across tlie rolling foam, — 
The cruel, ciaw'ling foam, 

I The cruel, hungry foam, — 

To her giave lieside the sea ; 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle hom« 
Across the sands o’ Dee. 

CHARLES KINOSLLY 


FLOTSAM. AND JETSAM. 

The sea ci-ushed over the grim gmy rocks, 
It thundered beneath the height, 

It .swept by reef and sandy dune, 

It glittered beneath the liarvest moon, 
'riiat batlied it in yellow light. 

Shell, and sea- weed, and sparkling stone, 
It flung on the golden sand. 

Sti’niige ivlies tom from its deeiw’sl caves, 
Sad trophies of wild victorious wavc.s, 

It scattered upon the strand. 
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Spara that had looked so strong and true. 

At many a gallant launch, 

Shattered and broken, flung to the shore, 
While the tide in its wild triumphant i*oar 
liang a dirge for the vessel stanch. 

Petty trifles that lovers had brought 
From many a foreign clime, 

Snatched by the stonn from the clinging clasp 
Of hands that the lonely will never gi'asp, 
While the world yet measui-es time. 

Back, back to its depths went the ebbing tide. 
Leaving its stores to rest, 

Unsought and unseen in the silent bay, 

To be gathered again, ere close of day, 

To the ocean’s mighty breast. 

Kinder than man art thou, 0 sea , 

Frankly we give our best, 

Truth, and hope, and love, and faith. 

Devotion that challenges time and death 
Its sterling worth to test. 

We fling them down at our darling’s feet, 
Indiflerence leaves them there. 

The careless footstep tuiiis aside. 

Weariness, changefulness, scorn, or pride, 
filing little of thought or care 

No tide of human feeling turns ; 

Once ebbed, love never flows ; 

The pitiful wreckage of time and strife. 

The flotsam and jetsam of human life, 

No saving reflux knows. 

Anonymous 


SEA WEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox. 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with sea-weed from the rocks : 

From Bermuda’s reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges. 

In some far-otf, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing. 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skenies, 

Answering the hoarse Hebiides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Cuirents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose ug.iiii. 

So w hen storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, erelong, 

From ea('h cave and rocky fastness 
In Its vastiiess, 

Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the fai-off isles enchanted 
Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
O learns Elysian 
In the tropic eh me of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and tlie Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate* ; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 
’rempest-shatteied, 

Flojiting uaste and desolate ; — 

Ever diifting, drifting, dnfting 
On tile shifting 
Cunents of the lestless heart ; 

Till at length in books reeuhled, 

They, like hoanleil 
Household woids, no more depart. 

HENkY WaIJSWdrih r.ONGFELLOW 


OULF-AVKFl). 

A WEARY wee,d, tossed to and fro, 
Dreanlj drenched in the ocean brine, 

Sotiinig high and sinking low, 

Lashed along without will of mine ; 

Sport of the siumie of tlic singing sea ; 
Flung on tlu* foam, afar and anear, 

Mark my manifold mystery, — 

Growth and giace in their place appear. 

I bear round btu iics, gmy and red, 
Bootless and lovci though I be ; 

My spangled leaves, when nicely spread, 
Aiboresce as a tninkless tiee ; 

Comls ein ions coat me o’er, 

White and hard in apt array ; 

Mid the wild waves’ rude uproar 
Gracefully grow I, night and day. 
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Henrts there are on the sounding shore. 
Something whispei's soft to me, 

Restless and I’oaming furevermoro, 

Like this weary weed of the sea ; 

Bear they yet on eaeh beating breast 
The eternal tyi)e of the wondj’ous whole, 
Growth unfolding amidst uiiiest, 

Grace informing with silent soul. 

CORNLUUS GhOKGE FCNNER. 


SEA LIFE. 

PROM " IHL PELICAN ISLAND.” 

Light as a flake of foam upon the wind 
Keel-upward fiom the deep emerged a shell, 
Shapcil like the moon ore half her horn is filled; 
Franglil with young hie, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 

The native pilot of this little baik 
Put out a tier of oais on either side, 

Spread to the wafting hiceze a twofold sail, 

And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy lieedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead eiDation, in that hour. 

To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself, alii'e, 

Entianced in contem])latioii, vague yet sweet, 

I watched its vagrant course and rippling wake. 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 

It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then 
nothing , 

While the lust bubble ciowned the dimpling 
eddy, 

Through h hieh mine evi’s still giddily pursued it, 
A joyous creatuie vaulted through the air, — 
The aspiring lish lh.it fain wouhl be a bnxl. 

On long, light wings, that flung a diamond- 
shower 

Of dew-drops round its evanescent form, 

Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 

Ere I could gleet the sti anger us a irieiid. 

Or mom 11 his (juick departure on the surge, 

A shoal of dolphins tumbling in wild glee, 
Glowed with such orient tints, they might have 
been 

The minbow’s offspring, when it met the ocean 
fn that I'e.spleiident vision I had seen. 

While yet in ecstasy I hung o’er these, 

With every motion jiouring out fresh beaut l^^, 
As though the eonseious colors came and went 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes, — 
Enormous o’er the flooil, Leviathan 
Looked forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through tlie closing gulf. 


These were but preludes to the revelry 
That reigned at sunset : then the deep let loose 
Its blithe adveiiturei’s to sport at large, 

As kindly instinct taught them ; buoyant shells, 
On stomiless voyages, in fleets or single, 
Wherried their tiny mariners ; aloof, 

On wiiig-like tins, in bow-and-arrow figures. 

The Hying-tisheii darted to and fro ; 

While spouting whales projected watery col- 
umns. 

That turned to arches at their height, and seemed 

The skeletons of crystal palaces 

Built on the blue expanse, then perishing, 

Fmil as the element which they were made of ; 
Dolphins, 111 gambols, lent the lucid brine 
Hues richer than the canopy of eve. 

That overhung the scene with goigeous clouds, 
Decaying into gloom moie beautiful 
Tlian the sun’s golden livenes which they lost • 
Till light that hides, and darkness that reveals 
The stars, — exchanging guard, like sentinels 
Of day and night, — transformed the face of 
nature : 

Above was w'akefulness, silent'e around. 

Beneath, repse, — repose that reached even me. 
Power, will, sensation, memoiy, failed in turn j 
My very essence seemed to pass away, 

Like a thin cloud that melts across the moon. 
Lost in the blue immensity of heaven. 

JA.MES Montgomery. 


THE CORAL INSECT. 

Toil on ! toil on ’ ye ephemeral train. 

Who build in the tossing and treacherous main ; 
Toil on ! for the wisdom ot man ye mock, 

With your sand-based structuros and domes of 
rock* 

Your columns the fathomless fountains* cave, 
And your arches spring up to the crested wave ; 
Ye’re a puny race thus to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast in a realm so drear. 

Yc bind the deep wdth your secret zone, — 

The ocean is si'aled, and the surge a stone ; 

Frosh w Tcaths fi-om the coral iiavement spring, 
Like the tenaced pride of A-ssyiia’s king ; 

The turf looks green where the breakers rolled ; 
O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold ; 

Tile soa-snatehed isle is the home of men, 

And Tiiountains exult where the wave hath been. 

But wliy do ye plant, ’neuth the billows daik, 
The wivcking reef for the gallant bark ? 

There are snaies enough on the tented field. 

Mid the blossomed sweets that the valleys yield ; 
There are siu’pents to coil ere the flowers are up, 
There ’a a poison drop in man s purest cup. 
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There are foes that watch for his cradle bmth, 
And why need ye sow the floods with death ? 

i 

With mouldering bones the deeps are white, 
From the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright ; 

The mermaid hatli twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-boy’s curls of gold, 
And the gods of the ocean have frowned to see 
The mariners bed in their lialls of glee ; 

Hath earth no graves, that ye thus must spread 
The boundless sen for the thronging dead f 

Ye build — ye build — but ye enter not in, 

Like the tribes whom the desert devoured in 
their sin ; 

From the land ol promise ye fade and die 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on youi weary eye 
As the kings of the cloud-crowned pyramid, 
Then- noiseless bones in oblivion hid, 

Ye slumber iinmurked mid the desolate mam, 
While the vroiider and pride of your woiks re- 
main. 

Lmjia Hunt 1 1 v Sioournky. 

. * 

THE CORAL REEF. 

FROM "THE PELICAN ISLAND.” 

Eveiiv one, 

By instinct taught, iiei’forined its little task, — 
To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 

From its oun essence exquisitely moiielled ; 
There breed, and die, and leave a pi-ogi-ny, 

Still multiplied Ireyond the i-eacli ofimriibeis. 

To fi-aiire new cells and tombs , then brml and die 
As all thcii ancestors liad done, — aiui I’csi, 
Heiuielieally sealed, each in its shrine, 

A statue in tluN temple of oblivion ^ 

Millions of millions thus, fiom age to age, 

With simplest skill and toil iinweariable, 

No moment and no movement unimproved, 
liUid line on line, on teriucc terrace spi’cad, 

To swell the heighb'iiing, brightening, gradual 
mound, 

By mai'VftllouH structure climbing tow. 'mis theday. 

A point at first 

It peered above those wav(>s ; a iniint so small 
I just |)ei*ceived it, fixed where all was Hoating ; 
And when n bubble ciossed it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the speck ; 

That .speck Irecamc a liaiid-breadtb , day and 
night 

It spread, Hccumulaled, and er-elong 
Presented to my view a da/zling plain. 

White a.s the moon nrnhl the sapphire .sea ; 

Bare at low water, and as still as death, 

But when the tide canto gurglirrg o'er the surface 
T was like a resunuction of the dead : 


From graves innumerable, piiuetures fine 
In the close coi'al, capillary suanrrs 
Of i-eptiles, horrent as Medusa's snakes, 

Covered the bald-pate reef , 

Erelong the reef o'ertopt the sprittg-flooil’s height, 
And mocked the billows when tlicy leapt upon it, 
(Jiiable to maintain tlrcir sltpiKu,^ hold, 

And falling down iti I’oatii-WK.iths lound its 
verge. 

Steep were tlie flanks, with jueclpices >harp, 
Desoending to their base in ocean gloom. 

Chasms few and nariow and iiieguhii 
Formed liarhors, safe at once and jrerilous, — 
Safe foi defence, but peiilous to enter. 

A sea-lake shone aruid.st the l‘o.ssil islr, 

Reflecting in a ring its cl ills aiul caverns. 

With heaven itself seen like a lake below. 

JA\I» s MoNTuOMI ry 


THE CORAL GlIOVE. 

Deep in tire w'avc is a coral grove, 

Wheie the piiiple mullet and gohl-lish rove ; 
Where the sea-flower spreails iN leaves ol blue 
That never aie wet with falling dew, 

But in blight and ehangelirl JK*auiv sniiie 
Far down in the gieeii ami glassy l)’*rne. 

I The floor is of sand, like the nioiintain <bdt, 

; And the pearl-shells spangle the tlint\ snow ; 
Fiom eoial locks the sea-plants hit 
' Then Iiougbs, whei'e the tides and hil’ows flow' : 

^ The water is calm and still helow', 

I For the winds and waves ai‘e al»seii1 tln-ie, 

I And the sands aie bright as the slais that glow 
1 In the motionless fields of upper .iir 
j There, with its waving bladr of green, 

I Tire sea-flag .streams through the silent water, 

! And tire crimson leaf ol the dulse is seen 
j To blush, like a banner bathed in shmgliter. 
Thei'e, with a light and easy motion, 

I The fan-eoial sweeps through the clear deep seaj 
And the yellow' and scailet tufts of ocean 
Are bemling like corn on the upland h'a : 

And life, in ini'c and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bower.s of stone, 

And is safe when the wratlifiil Spii it of storms 
; Has made the top of the wave his ow n 
And when the ship from his fury fii<‘s, 

Where tiro myriad voices of Ocean loai ; 

I Wlieii the wind-god frow'iis in the iniiiky skies, 

' And demons arc waiting the wreck on .shore ; 

I Then, far below', in the peaceful si-a, 
j The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

I Through the bending twigs of the coiul grove. 

James r.ATis I’ERCiVAL. 
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I’HE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer i\ind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare. 

Where the cold sea-nmids rise to suu their 
streaming hair. 

its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And every cluiniheied cell, 

Where its dim dreaming lile was wont to duell, 
As the Irail tenant slniped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies levealed, - 
Its insed ceiling lent, its sunless crypt unseiiled ! 

^ (Ml alter yeai beheld the silent toil 
Thai spread his lustrous coil , 

Still, as the spiral giev\, 

H(‘ left the past yeai’s dwelling foi the new, 
Stole uith soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle doui, 

Stietehe4 ill his last-found home, and knew the 
old no mole. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ’ 

From thy dead lips a dealer note is liorii 
Than ever Tiiton blew Ironi wreathed horn ' 
While on mine ear it lings. 

Through the deep eaves of thought I heai a voice 
that Sings — 

Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll ' 

Leave thy low- vaulted past ’ 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from hciaveii with a dome nioie vast, 
Till thou at length ait free. 

Leaving thiiic outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

se.t ! 

OlIVCK WhNDELL llOLMEb. 


THE SEA. 

The sea ! the sea ' the open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 
it runneth the earth’s wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 
Or like a cradled ci’eature lies. 


I ’m on tlie sea ! I ’m on the sea ! 

I am where 1 would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe’er 1 go ; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter ? I shall iide and sleep. 

1 love, 0, hoH) I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 

When every mud Wtive drowns the moon, 

Or whistles aloft his temjiest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 

And why the sou’ west blasts do blow. 

1 nevei was on the dull, lame shoie. 

But 1 lov(‘d the great sea moie and more. 

And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 

Like a bird that seekctli its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she and is, to me , 

For I was born on the open sea ’ 

The WMV(‘S were w lute, and red the morn. 

In the noisy hour when I was born ; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold , 
And never was lieaid such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child • 

I ’ve lived since then, in calm and strife. 

Full fifty summers, a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend and a pow-er to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change ; 
And* Death, whenever he comes to me, 

Shall come on the wdld, unbounded sea ! 

Bryan Waller I’rocier [ hai-ry Cornwall ). 


SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS IN BERMUDA. 

Whkre the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied. 

From a small bout that row'ed along 
The listening winds received this song : 

“ What should wt do but sing His praise 
That led us thiongh the w'atery maze 
Where he the hiig(* sea monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 

Unto an isle so long unknown. 

And yet far kinder than our owm ^ 

He lands us on a grassy stage. 

Safe from the storms, and prelate’s I’age ; 
He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in cara 
On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night 
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And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows : 

He makes the Hgs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet ; 

But apples, plants of such a piice, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

With cedars chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon he stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The gospel’s pearl upon our coast ; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 

0, let our voice his praise exalt 
Till it arrive at heaven’s vault, 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay • - 

Thus sung they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 

Andrew Marvell 

♦— 


A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, — 

A wind that follows fast. 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast, — 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

0 for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring biTeze 
And white waves heaving high, — 

And white waves heaving high, iiiy boys. 
The good ship tight and free ; 

The world of watere is our home. 

And meny men are we. 


There ’s tempest in yon honied moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud, — 

The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashing free ; 

While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


SONG OF THE ROVER. 

FROM “THt CORSAIR,’ CANTO I. 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home • 

These arc our realms, no limits to their sway, ~ 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 

0, who can tell ? not thou, luxurious slave ' 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonnes.s and ease ! 
Whom slumber sootlios not, — pleasure cannot 
please. - - 

0, who can tell save he whose lieail hath tried. 
And danced in triumph o’er the winters wide, 
The exulting sense, the ]mlse’s maddening play, 
That thiills the wanderer of that trackle.sH way f 
That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight ; 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than 
zeal, 

And where the feebler faint can only feel — 

Feel to the rising l>osom’s inmost core, 

Its hope awaken and its s])nit soar '' 
j No dread of death — il with us die our loes- - 
Save that it seems even duller than lejKKse . 
Gome wlien it will — we snatch the hie of life — 
When lost — what recks it — by disease or slide * 
Let him who craw ls enamored of decay. 

Cling to his couch and sicken yeai*s away ; 

I Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied 
i head : 

[ Ours — the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed 
I While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul. 
Ours with one pang — one bound — e.si!apes con- 
trol. 

His corac may boast its urn and naiTow cave. 
And they w ho loathed his life may gild his giave: 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 
For us, even banquets fond regi’cts supply 
111 the red cup that crowns our memory ; 

And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 

When those w^ho win at length divide the jirey, 
And cry, Rcmcmbi*ance saddening o’er each brow, 
How had the brave who fell exulted vowJ 

Lord Bvkon. 


MY BRIGANTINE. 

FROM “THE WATER WITCH." 

Just in thy mould and beauteous in thy fom. 
Gentle in roll and buoyant on the surge. 

Light as the sea-fowl rocking in the storm. 

In breeze and gale thy onwaid course we urge, 
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My water-queen ! 

Lady of mine, 

More light and swift than thou none thread the 
sea 

With surer keel or steadier on its path. 

We bmve each waste of ocean -mystery 
And laugh to hear the howling tempest’s wrath, 
For we are thine. 

My brigantine ! 

Trust to the mystic power that jioints thy way, 
Tnist to the eye that pierces from afar ; 

Trust the red meteors tliat around thee play, 
And, fearless, trust the Sea-0 reen l^ady’s star, 
Thou bark divine ! 

JAMLS PFMMORF Cf)OPKR. 


THE HEAVINO OF THE LEAD. 

Foil England when with favoiing gale 
Our gallant ship up channel steered, 

And, scudding under easy sail, 

The high blue western land appeared ; 

To heave the lead the seaman sprung, 

And to the pilot clieerly sung, 

“ By the deep — nine ! ” 

And bearing up to gam the port, 

Some well-known object kej)t in view, — 
An abbey-tower, a harbor-tort, 

Or beacon to the vessel true ; 

While oft the lead the seaman flung, 

And to the pilot cheerly sung, 

“ By the mark — seven ! ” 

And as the much-loved shore we near, 

With transport we behold the roof 
Where dwelt a fiieiid or j)artnei dear, 

Of faith and love a matchless proof. 

The lead once more the seaman flung, 

And to the watchful pilot sung, 

“ Quartci less — five ! ’* 

Now to her beith the ship draws nigh : 

We shorten sail, — she feels the tide, — 

** Stand clear the cable ” is the <'iy, — 

The anchor ’s gone ; we safely iide. 

The watch is set, and through tlie night 
We hear the seamen with delight 

Proclaim, — “ All 's well * ” 
Charl DiuuiN 


ALL’S WELL 

FROM "IHE BRITISH FI FfcT.' 

Deserted by the waning moon, 

When skies proclaim night’s cheerless noon, 
On tower, or foit, or tented ground 
The sentry walks his lonely round ; 


And should a footstep haply stray 
Where caution marks the guarded way, 

“ Who goes there Stranger, quickly tell ! ” 

** A fiiend ! ” “ The word ” “ Good-night ; ** 

all ’s well. 

Or, sailing on the midnight deep, 

When weary ^essmates soundly sleep, 

The careful watch patrols the deck, 

To guard the ship fiotii foes or wreck ; 

And while his thoughts olt homewards veer, 
Some fi-iendly voice salutes his ear, •— 

“ What cheer ? Brother, quickly tell ; 

Above, — below.” Good-night ; all ’s well. 

Thomas Dibdin. 


THE TEMPEST. 

W’e were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul w'ould dare to sleep, — 

It was midnight on the w-atei’s 
And a storm was on the deep. 

'T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast. 

And to hear the rattling trumjiet 
Thunder, “ Cut aw’ay the mast ’ ” 

So w'e shuddered there m silence, — 

For tlie stoutest held his bieath. 

While the hungi y sea was roaring, 

And the breakers talked with Death. 

As thus we sat in darkness, 

Each one busy in his pmyers, 

“ We are lost ! ” the captain shouted 
As lie staggered down the stairs. 

Blit his little daughter whis|>ered, 

As she took his icy hand, 

“ Is n’t God u})Oii the ocean 
Ju.st the same as on the land ?” 

Then we kissed the little nmhlcii, 

And w’e .spoke in Ix'ttcr cheei. 

And we anchoied safe in haibor 
When the morn w’as shining clear. 

jAMFs, Thomas riiiLUs 


THE MINUTE-GUN. 

When in the stonii on Albion’s coast, 
The night-watch guards his weary post, 
From thoughts of danger free, 

He marks some vessel’s dusky form, 
And hears, amid the howling stom, 
The minute-gun at sea. 
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Swift on the shore a hardy few 
The life-boat man with a gallant crew 
And dare the dangei'ous wave ; 

Through the wild surf they cleave their way, 
Lost in the foam, nor know dismay, 

For they go the crew to save. 

But 0, wliat rapture lills each breast 
Of the hopeless crew of the ship distressed ! 
Then, landed safe, what joy to tell 
Of all the dangers that befell ! 

Then is heard no more, 

By the watch on shore. 

The minute-gun at sea. 

R. S Sharpk. 


THE BAY OF BISCAY 

Loud reared the dieadful thundci, 

The rain a deluge sliowers, 

The clouds were rent asunder 
By lightnings vivid poweis; 

The night botli dicur and dnik, 

Our jKior dcNoted bark, 

Till next day, theie .she hiy. 

In the Bay oi Biscay, 0 

Now dashed upon the billow, 

Her 0 |>ening timliers creak, 

Each fcais a watery pillow. 

None .stops the dreadful leak ; 

To cling to slippery shiouds 
Each breathles.s seanuin eiowds, 

As she lay, till the day, 

In the Bay of Biscay, 0 ! 

At length the wished-for morrow 
Broke through the hazy sky, 
Absorbed in silent soitow, 

Each heaved a bitter sigh ; 

Tlie dismal wreck re view 
Stiiick horror to the ciew. 

As she lay, on that day, 

111 the Bay of Biscay, 0 ! 

Her yielding timliers sever, 

Her pitchy seams aie leiit, 

When Heaven, all bounteous ever. 

Its boundless mercy sent, — 

A sail in sight n])(iears ! 

We hail her with three cheers ; 

Now we sail, with the gale, 

From the Bay of Biscay, 0 ! 

ANDREW CHERRV. 


THE STORM. 

Ceask, rude Boreas, blustering miler ! 

List, ye landsmen all, to me ; 

Mes.smHtes, hear a brother sailor 
Sing till* dangers of the sea ; 

From bounding billows, liret in motion, 
When the di.stant wliiil\viiid.s ii.se. 

To the temjjest-troubled ocean, 

Whcie the seas contend with skies. 

Hark f the boatswain hoarsely bawling, 

By topsail -sheets and hniilyards stand ! 

Down top gallants «}uick W hauling * 

Down \onr stiiy-sails, ' hand, boys, hand ' 

Now it fre.sln*ns, set the la aces, 

Quick the lojisjiil sheets let go ; 

laiff, hoys, luff' don’t make wuy laces, 

Up your topsails nimbly clew. 

Round us rears the tempest louder, 

Think w'hal feai oui minds in thralls ! 

Harder 3 Tt it blows, still haidei, 

Now agiin the boatswain calls. 

Till* topsaibyaiil point to the wind, hoys, 

See all eleai to lecf each <‘ourse ; 

Let the loieshcet go, — don’t mind, bo}s, 
Though the weather should ])e w'oise. 

Fore and aft the spiitsail-yaid got, 

Reef the niizzen, see all clear , 

Hand up, each preventer- brace set ’ 

3fau the foieyaids, — cheer, lads, cheer ’ 

Now^ the dieadful thunder’s roaring, 

Peal on peal contending clash. 

On oui heads fierce rain lalls ])ouring. 

In OUI eyes blue liglitnings flash. 

One w'ide w’ater all around us, 

All above us one black sky ; 

Ditreiciit deaths at once sui round us : 

Hark ! wdiat means that dreadful cry ? 

The loremast ’s gone » cries every tongue out, 
O’er the lee tw'clve feet ’hove deck ; 

A leak l)eneath the chest-tree ’.s sprung out. 
Call all liaiids to clear the wreck. 

Quick the lauj^ards cut to pieces ; 

Come, iny lieaits, be stout and hold , 

Plumb the well, — the leak increases. 

Four feet water in the hold ! 
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While o'er the ship wild waves ai‘e beating, 
We our wives and children mourn j 
Alas ! from hence there ’s no retreating, 

Alas ! to them there 's no return ! 

Still the leak is gaining on us ! 

Both chain-pumps me clioked below : 
Heaven have mercy here upon ns ! 

For only that can save iis now. 

O’er the lee-beam is the land, boys. 

Let the gnus o’erboaid be thrown j 
To the pump's i*jill eveiy hand, boys, 

Sec ! our mi//eu-mast ls gone. 

The leak we ’ve found, it cannot pour fast ; 

We ’ve lightened her a foot or moie , 

Up and rig a jni v foieiinist, 

She rights ’ she lights, boys ’ we’ie off shore. 

GhOROL Al I \ANDf R SlEVLNb. 


YE MAKINEKS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye marineis of F.ngland ’ 

That guaid our native seas ; 

Whose flag has laaved, a thousand years, 
The hit tie and the Inee/.e ’ 

Your glorioiLS standaid launch again 
To match anotlier toe ’ 

And sweep through the <leep. 

While the stoiniy winds do blow' ; 

While the hittle lages loud and long. 
And the atoiriiy winds do blow’. 

The s])iiits of your fathers 
Shall stmt fioin eveiy wave ’ — 

For the deck it w'as their held of fame, 
And oeean was then giave 
Wheie Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts sluill glow, 

As ye sw'eop thiough the dee[), 

While the stormy wuiuls do blow ; 

While the battle niges loud and long, 
And the stormy wdiids tlo blow. 

Britannia needs no hulwaiks, 

No towers along the steep , 

Her mareh is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders iiom hei native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 

As they ixiar on the shore, 

When the stonny winds do blow' ; 

When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet ten ific burn ; 

Till daiigei’s tioubled night depart, 

And the star of [Miuce retuni. 

Then, then, ye ocean warnoi’s ’ 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery light is heaid no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 

I MoMAS CAMPBELL 


TOM BOWLING. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lie^* iK)or Tom Bowling, 
The dailing of onr crew ; 

No more he 'll hear the tempest howling, 

Foi death inis broached him to 

His form w'as of the manliest beauty, 

His heait was kind and soft ; 

Faithiul, below, he did his duty ; 

But now he ’s gone aloft. 

Tom never from his word departed, 

Ills viitues w'ere so laie. 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 

Ills Poll was kind and lair: 

And then he 'd sing, so blithe and jolh, 

Ah, in inv ’s the time and oft ’ 

But miith IS turned to melancholy. 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When Ho who all commands 

Shall give, to call life’s crew togethei, 

The word to jiipe all hands.” 

Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed ; 

For though his body ’s under hatches, 

His soul has gone aloft. 

Chari FS Uibdin. 

— ♦ — 

THE WHITE SQUALL. 

The sea was bright, and the bark rode well ; 
The biee/o l)ore the tone of the vesper hell ; 

’T was a gallant hark with a crew as brave 
As evei launched on the heaving wave. 

She shone in the light of declining day. 

And each sail was set, and each heart was gay. 

They neared the land where in beauty smiles 
The sunny shore of the Grecian Isles ; 

All thought of lionie, of that welcome dear 
Which soon should greet each wanderer’s ear ; 
And in fancy joined the social throng 
In the festive dance and the joyous song. 
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A white cloud glides thrangli the azure sky, — 
What means that wild despairing cry f 
Farewell the visioned scenes of home ' 

That ci-y is “ Help,” where no help can come ; 
For the White Squall rides on the surging wave, 
And the bark is 'gulfed in on ocean grave 

URVAN U’ALLLR I'ROCThR {Barry CorifUki/l), 


OUR BOAT TO THE WAVES. 

OuK boat to the waves go five, 

By the bending tide, where the curled wave 
breaks, 

Like the track of the wind on the white snow- 
flakes : 

Away, away I 'T is a path o’er the sea. 

Blasts may rave, — spread the sail. 

For oui spirits can wivst the ^lower from the 
wind, 

And the gray clouds yield to the sunny mind. 

Fear not we tlie whirl of the gale. 

W'lLLIAM LLLERY CHANNING. 


TO SEA’ 

To sea ! to sea ! the calm is o’er. 

The wanton water leajis in sport. 

And rattles down the pebbly sliora, 

The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mennaurs jiearly song 
Conies bubbling up, the weeds among. 

Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar • 

To sea ’ to sea ’ the calm is o’er. 

To sea * to sea ! our white-winged bark 
Shall billowing cleave its watery w'ay, 

And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 

Break the caved Tiitoii's a7Uic day, 
fake mountain eagle .soaring light 
O’er anteloi>es on Alpine height. 

The anchor heaves ’ The ship sw ings free ’ 
Our sails swell full I To .sea ’ to sea ' 

THOMAS LOVhLL Dl DUOI S 


THE SAILOR’S CONSOLATION. 

One night came on a hunicane, 

The sea was mountains rolling, 

When Barney Bnntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowling • 

** A stiong nor'weslei 's blowing, Bill ; 

Haik ! don’t ye heai it roar now? 
Lonl help ’em, how I jiities them 
Uuhapuy folks on shore now ’ 


“ Foolhardy chaps who live In towns, 
What dangei they arc all in, 

And now he quaking in thoii beds. 

For fear the roof shall fall in * 

Poor cn'utiires ’ how tliey envies us, 

And wishes, I ’ve a notion, 

For our good luck, iii such a storm. 

To be upou tlie ocean ’ 

“ And as foi them wliu’re out all day 
On business fiom theii houses, 

And late at night aie coming home. 

To cheei then bab(*s and spouses, — 
While you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Ale coinloitably lying, 

My eyes ’ what tiles and ehininey-pots 
About then heads aie flying ! 

“ And veiy often h.ive we heard 
How men are killed and undone 
By overturns of eaiiiages, 

By thieves and tires in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen rm. 
From noblemen to tailors ; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and 1 are sailors.” 

WILLIAM PlI r 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

A LIFE on the ocean w ave, 

A home on the lolling deep ; 

Whore the seutteied waters rave. 

And the winds their revels kee]> ! 

Like ail eagle, caged I pine 
On this dull, unehangiiig shore : 

0, give me the flashing brine. 

The spray and the tempest’s roar ! 

Once more on the deck I stand, 

Of my OW'D swift-gliding craft ; 

Set sail ’ faiewsdl to the land ; 

The gale follows fair abaft 

We shoot thiough the spaikling foam, 
Like an ocean -bud set free, — 

Like the oeean-biid, our home 
We ’ll find far out on the sea. 

The land is no longer in view. 

The clouds have begun to frown ; 

But with a stout vessel and ciew’, 

We ’ll say, Let the storm come down ! 

And the song of our heai'ts shall be, 
While the wimls and the waters rave, 

A home on the rolling sea ! 

A life on the ocean w’ave I 


epbs sargbnt. 





Afte^ an Ktching' by G C Walters 

TO ALL IN HAVEN. 


>\ll ye who have gained the haven of safe days. 

And rest at easer, your wandenngs being done. 
Except the last, inevitable one, 

Be well content, I say, and hear men’s praise : 

Yet in the quiet of your sheltered bays, — 

Bland waters shining in an equal sun, — 

P'orget not that the awful storm-tides run 
In far, unsheltered, and tempestuous ways: 

Remember near what rocks, and through what shoals, 
Worn, desperate mariners strain with all their might: 
They may not come to your sweet restful goals, 

Your waters placid in the level light : — 

Their graves wait in that sea no moon controls. 

That is in dreadful fellowship with Night. 


Philip Bourke Marston. 




Through the endless summer evenings, 
on the lineless, level floors ; 

Through the yelling Channel tempest 
when the syren hoots and roars— 
By day the dipping house-flag and by 
night the rocket’s trail— 

As the sheep that graze behind us so we 
know them where they hail. 

We. bridge across the dark, and bid the 
helmsman nave a care. 

The flash that wheeling inland wakes 
his sleeping wife to prayer ; 

From our vexed eyries, head to gale, wc 
bind in burning chains 


Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that 
weave us main to mam, 

The Coastwise Lights of England give 
you welcome back again ! 

Go, get you gone up-Channel with the 
sea-crust on your plates ; 

Go, get you into London with the bur- 
den of your freights ! 

Haste, for they talk of Empire there, 
and say, if any seek. 

The Lights of England sent you, and 
by silence shall ye speak. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Copyrighiy in 1896, by Rudyard Kipling, 
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THE OCEAN. 

The Ocean at the biddin,' of the moon 
Forever changes with his restless tide : 

Flung shoreward now, tr he regatliered soon 
With kingly pauses of reluctant pnde, 

And semblance of return. Anon from home 
He issues forth anew, high ridged and free, — 
The gentlest munnur of his seething foam 
Like unnies whis])enng whcie great echoes be. 
0, leave me here upon this beach to iov(‘, 

Mute listenei to that sound so gmnd and lone ♦ 
A glorious sound, deep diiiwn, and strongly 
thrown, 

And reaching those on mountain heights above, 
To Hntish cal’s (as who shall scorn to own 0 
A tutelar fon<l voice, a savior tone ol love. 

CHAKLLb Turner. 


FRAGMENTS 

Thk Ska-Siiojjk. 

1 have seen 

A cuiious child, who dwelt upon a tinct 
Of inland giound, applying to his ear 
The convolutions ol a smooth-lipped shell , 

To which, in silence hushed, his \ciy soul 
Listened intensely , and his coiinteii.im e soon 
Urightened with joy , loi horn within W'eicheaid 
Muiiuuiings, w’lieiehy the inoiiitoi e\[>r(‘ssed 
Mysteiious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the iiniveise itself 

Is to the ear ol Faith ; and thcie aie tune*, 

I doubt not, when l<i you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings ol invisible things , 

Of ebb and flow, and evei-duiing powei ; 

And central |K";ice, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 

ftte I xnvuoH, liool iv W'oROSWORTH. 

And there, wdiere the smooth, w’et pebbles be, 
The w'atcrs gurgle longingly, 

As if they fain would seek the shore, 

To be at rest from the eeaselebs roar. 

To be at lest foieveriiioie. 

The Sirens, J. R. LOWELL 

1 am as a w'ced, 

Flung fioiii the roek, on Ocean's foam, to sail 
Where’er the singe may sweej), the tempest’s 
breath ]>revail. 

Don yunu. Cant, in BVROn. 

Peace on the Sea. 

Calm and unniflled a.s a .summer sea, 

When not a breath of w ind flies o’er its surface. 

ADDISON. 


Winds and Waves. 

Watching the waves with all their white crests 
dauciiig 

Come, like thick-plumed s(piadrons, to the shore 
Gallantly Ijounding 

ynlian. SIR A. HUNT. 

I have seen tenfpests when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam. 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds. 

yutius Casar, Act l 3. SHAKFSPFARE 

But chief at sen, whose every flexile wave 
()be>s the blast, the aeiial tumult swells. 

In the diend Ocean undulating wide. 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe. 

The Seasons Summer THOMSON 

Once more ui>on the watei-s ’ yet once more ’ 

And the waves bound beneath me a.s a steed 
That know'.s his rider. 

Don yuan. Cant iti n\ KON 

Stroiiglj it beam us along in swelling and limit- 
less billows 

Nothing beiore and nothing behind but the sky 
and the ocean. 

The HometK Uexnvutn It of C oi 1 RIDOF Sc,inLI ER 


Ships 

Build me stmight, 0 worthy Master ! 

Stanch and stiong, a goodly vessel, 

That .shall laugh at all disaster 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 

The Buildins oj the Ship. LONGFELLOW. 

Behold the thi’eaden sails, 
Borne wdth the invisilile and creeping wind, 
Draw tne nugc bottoms tlirough the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty singe. 

King Henry T. ht iii. Chotus SHAKESPEAR& 

Sailing 

Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of .Tavaii or Gadiic, 

With all her hiavery on, and tackle trim. 

Sails filled, and streamei-s waving, 

('ouiteil by all the w'lnds that hold them play, 
All ainlK’r scent of odorous iierfume 
llci haibingcr. 

Samson Agonistes, MlLlON. 

Hearts of oak ai’e our ships, 

Hearts of oak are our men. 

Heart* of Oak. ]X GARRICK* 
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Storms and SiiirwuECK. 

Ye gentlemen of England 
That live at home at ease, 

Ah ’ little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 

Ye Gentlemen ofFnjiland.' M. PARKER. 

0 pilot ! 't i.s a fearful night, 

There ’.s danger on the deep. 

The Pilot, T. H DaVLY. 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Light shining out of Darkness, COWPER. 

Seas 

Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted. 

Book \. Odes* Translation of ULllAQU HORACE 

Her deck is crowded with despairing souls, 

And in tlic hollow pauses of the storm 
We liear their piercing cries. 

Bertram C MaTURIN. 

Fierce o'er the wreck the whelming waters 
passed, 

The helpless crew sunk in the roaring main ♦ 

The Manner, MRS, ANNE RADCLIPFF 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Don yuan. Cant ii. HYROV. 

Dangerous rocks. 

Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 

And, in a word, but even now worth this. 

And now worth nothing. 

Merchant of Venice, 'Act i Sc, i. SHAKESPEARE 


As rich . . . 

As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 

King Henry Act I. Sc a SHAKESPEARE. 

No, here’s to the pilot that weathered the storm. 

The Pilot that nfeathered the Storm C. CANNING 


The Low Countries. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep wliere Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sous before me stand, 
Where the broad Ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampirc’.s artificial pride. 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected biihvaik seems to grow, 
S]>read.s its long aims amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore 
While the pent Ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an ami>liibious ^\o^ld lieiieath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow -blossomed vale, 

The willow'-tufU*d bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new cieation rescued from his reign. 

The Traveller, GOLDSMITH. 

As when the sea Im'aks o’er its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Those iKinks and dams tliat like a sereeii 
Did keep it out, now* kecj> it in. 

Uudibrai. Dk. S. BUTLLR. 


England. 

Broad-based upon her people’s will, 

And compassed by tlie inviolate sea. 

To the ijneen Tennyson. 
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POEMS OF ADVENTURE AND RURAL SPORTS, 


ADVENTURE. 


CHKVY-CHASE. 

flVrty Harl of Northimibcrliind, li.id vowed to hunt for three 
flays 111 thi- Sfottish liordur. without uoiulesrendiiiK to ask leave 
from Harl Dmij'las, who was Liihir lord ol tilt, sml i>r lorti warden 
of the Marthts Tins provoked the umflitt winch was celebrated 
in tht old ballad of the ‘ Huntin,' o the Cheviot ' The circuin 
stanct s of tht battle of Otterbournt (A l» 1388) are woven into tht 
ballad, and tin aflairs of tht two tvenls art tonfoundtd 1 he bal- 
lad prestrvtd in tht Ptrty Reliqiies is prolkibly as old as 1574 
The OIK followtnj.{ is .1 niodcrm/td form, of the tune of Jatiits I J 

(iDD ]>r()sjM*i lon/^ our noble king, 

Gill lives and safeties all , 

A woful hunting oneo there did 
In Chcvy-Gliasc befall. 

To diive the deer with hound and born 
Eail Percy took Ins way , 

The child ni.iy rue that is unborn 
The limiting of that day. 

The stout Eail of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer days to take, — 

The chiefest harts in Chevy-Chase 
To kill and heai away 

These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay , 

VVlio sent Earl IVicy present word 
He would prevent his sjiort. 

The English earl, not fearing that. 

Did to the woods resort, 

With fifteen bundled bowmen hold, 

All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds .swiltly niii 
To chase the fallow deer , 

On Monday they began to hunf, 

When daylight did appear ; 


And long before high noon they had 
A limidretl fat bucks slain ; 

Then, having dined, the di overs went 
To rouse the deer again. 

The bowmen mustered on the hills, 

Well able to endure ; 

And all their rear, wdth sjiecial care, 

That day was guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the w'oods 
The nimble deer to take, 

That with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went, 

To view the slaughtered deer , 

Quoth he, “Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here ; 

“ But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay ; ” 

With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did say : — 

“Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, — 
His men in armor bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ; 

“ All men of pleasant Teviotdale, 

Fast by the river Tweed ; ” 

“ Then cease your sports,” Earl Percy said, 
“ And take your bow's with speed ; 

“ And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance ; 

For never was there champion yet, 

111 Scotland or in Fmnce, 

“ That ever did on horseback come, 

But if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear.” 
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Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foi*emost of his company, 

Whose armor shone like gold. 

“ Show me," said he, “ whose men you be, 
That hunt so boldly here, 

That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow-deer." 

The firet man that did answer make, 

Was noble Percy, he — 

Who .said, “We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be : 

“Yet will we spend our dearest blood 
Thy chiefest harts to slay." 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 

And thus in rage did say . — 

“ Ere thus I will out-bravM be, 

One of ns two shall die ; 

I know thee well, an earl thou art, — 

Lord Percy, so am 1 . 

“ But trust me, Percy, pity it were. 

And great offence, to kill 

Any of these our guiltles.s men, 

For they have done no ill. 

“ Let you and me the battle try. 

And set our men aside." 

“ Accursed be he,” Earl Percy said, 

“ By whom this is denied.” 

Then stepped a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name. 

Who said, “ 1 would not have it told 
To Henry, our king, for shame, 

“ That e’er my captain fought on foot. 
And 1 stood looking on. 

You two be earls," said Witherington, 

“ And I a Sipiire alone ; 

“ I ’ll do the best that do I may, 

While I have power to stand ; 

While I have power to wield my sword 
1 ’ll fight with heart and hand." 

Our English archers bent their bows, — 
Their hearts werc good and true ; 

At the fimt flight of arrows sent. 

Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

Yet stays Earl Douglas on the bt nt. 

As chieftain stout and good ; 

As valiant captain, all unmoved. 

The shock he finnly stood. 


His host he ]>arted had in three. 

As leader ware and tried ; 

And soon his aiwannen on their foes 
Bore down on every side. * 

Throughout tlie English archery 
They dealt full many a wound ; 

But still our valiant Englishmen 
All firndy kept their ground. 

And throwing straight their bows away, 
They gmsped their swords so bright ; 

And now sharp blows, a heavy show'er. 

On shields and helmets light. 

They closed full fast on every side, — 

No slackness there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

In truth, it was a grief to see 
How each one clioso his spear. 

And liow the blood out of their breasts 
Did gush like water clear. 

At last these two stout earls did meet ; 

Like captains (if great might. 

Like lions wode, they laid on lode. 

And made a cruel fight. 

They fought until they both did sweat. 
With s wolds of teinpred steel. 

Until the blood, like drojis of rain. 

They trickling down did feel. 

“Yield thee, Lord Percy," Douglas said, 
“In faith I will thee bring 

Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James,’ our Scottish king. 

“ Thy ransom I will freely give. 

And this reiiort of thee, — 

Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see." 

“ No, Douglas," saith Earl Percy tlum, 

“ Thy proffer I do scorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was bora." 

With tliat tliere came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, — 
A dce]> and deadly blow , 

Who never spake moi’e woixls than these : 

“ Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 

Lord Percy sees my fall," 
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Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, “ Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land. 

“Ill truth, my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure a more redoubted knight 
Mischance did never take.” 

A knight amongst the Scots there was 
Who saw Earl Douglas die, 

Who straight in wrath did vow avenge 
Upon the Earl Peicy. 

Sir Hugh Mountgomery was he called, 
Who, with a spear full bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed. 

Ran fiercely thiough the fight , 

And yiast the English archers all, 

Without a dread or fear ; 

And through Earl Penny’s body then 
He thrust his hateful spear. 

With such vehement force and might 
He did his liody gore. 

The staff ran through the other side 
A large cloth -yanl and more. 

So thus did l)oth these nobles die. 

Whose courage none could stain. 

An English archer then ])erceived 
The noble earl was slain. 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 

All arrow of a cloth-yard long 
To the hard head haled he. 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomery 
So right the shaft he set. 

The gray goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart’s blood was wot. 

This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rung the evening-bell 
The battle scarce was done. 

With stout Earl Percy there were slain 
Sir John of Egertoii, 

Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 

Sir James, that bold Iwreii. 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

(lood Sir Ralph Raby there w'as slain. 
Whose prowess did surmount. 


For Witherington my heart is woe 
That ever he slain should be. 

For when his legs were hewm in two. 

He knelt and fought on his knee. 

And with Earl Douglas there were slain 
Sir Hugh Mountgomeiy, 

Sir Charles ^^unay, that frem the field 
One foot would iievei flee ; 

Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliff, too, — 

His sister’s son was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, so w^ell esteemed, 

But saved he could not be. 

And the Loiil Maxwell in like ciise 
Did wdth Earl Douglas die . 

Of twenty hundred Scottish sizars, 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went homo but fifty-three ; 

The rest in Chevy -Chase weie slain, 

Under the greenwood tree 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail , 

They washed their wounds in brinish teare 
But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies, batlied in pui*ple blood. 

They bore with them away ; 

They kissed them dead a thousand times, 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

The news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s king did reign, 

That brave Eail T)ongla.s suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain : 

“0 heavy news,” King .lames did say ; 

Scotland can witness W 

1 have not any captain more 
Of such account as he.” 

Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as short a space. 

That Perev of NorthuTnf<erland 
Was slain in Chevv-(’liase 

“ Now God be with him,” said our King 
“ Since 't will no U'tter ho ; 

1 trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred as g(K)d as hc 

“ Yet shall not Scots or Scotland say 
Rut 1 will vengeance take ; 

I ’ll be revengM on them all 
For bmve Earl Percy’s sake. ” 
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This vow foU well the king performed 
After at Humbledown ; 

In one day fifty knights were slain 
With lords of high renown ; 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many hundrads die ; 

Thus eudeth the liunting of Clievy-Chnse, 
Made by the Earl Percy. 

God save the king, and bless this land, 

With plenty, joy, and i)eace ; 

And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 
Twixt noblemen may cease. 

Richard shSalb 


LAMENT OF THE BORDER WIDOW. 

[Sir Walter Scott says : ** This ballad relates to the execution of 
Cockburne of Henderland. a border freebooter, han^^d over the 
jfatc of his own tower by Jaiues V. in his famous expeilition, m 1539 , 
at^ainst the marauders of the border In a deserted bunal-place 
near the ruins of the castle, the iiionuinent of Cockburne and his 
lady IS still shown. The followingf inscription is still legible, though 
defaced 1 — 

•“HERE LYEb PhRYb OF COKBURNE AND HIb WYFE 
MARJOKY J 

My love he built me a boniiie bower. 

And clad it a' wi’ lily flower ; 

A brawer bower ye ne’er did see, 

Than my true-love he built for me. 

There came a man, by middle day. 

He spied his sport, and went away ; 

And brought the king that very night. 

Who brake my bower, and slew my knigbt. 

Ho slew my knight, to me sue dear ; 

He slew my knigbt, and poin’d his gear ; | 

My servants all for life did flee. 

And left me in extremitie. 

I sewed his sheet, making my mane ; 

I watched the corpse mysell alane ; i 

I watched his body night and day ; 

No living ci*eatui-e came that way. 

I took his body on my back. 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

1 digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green. 

But think nae ye my heart was sair. 

When 1 laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ? 

0, think nae ye my heart was wae. 

When I turned about, away to gae ? 

Nae living man 1 ’II love again. 

Since that my lively knight is slain ; 

Wi’ ae lock o’ his yellow hair 
I ’ll chain my heart forevennair. 

Anonymous 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALLEN-A-DALE. 

[Of Robin Hood, the famous outlaw of Sherwood Forest, and 
Ills merry men. there are many ballads , but the limits of this volume 
forbid our giving more than a single selection 

Various periods, ranging from the lime of Richard 1 to the end 
of thi' reign of Edward 11., have lK.en assigned as the age m which 
Robin Hood lived He is tisnally described as a yeoman, abiding 
in Sherwood Fore<it, in Nottinghamshire. His most noted follow- 
ers, generally mentioned m the lullada, arc Little John, I riar Tuck, 
his chaplam. and his maid Marian Nc.irly all the legends extol 
Ills courage, his generosity, Ins liuiiKinity, and Ins skill as an archer 
He robbed the rich only, who couUI aft«>rd to lose, and gave freely 
to the poor. He protected the needy, was a cliaiiiptun of tlie fair 
sex, and took great delight iii plundering prelates The following 
ballad exhibits the outlaw m one of his most attractive asi>ects, — 
affording assistance to a distressed lover ] 

Come, listen to me, you gallants so free. 

All you that love mirth for to hear. 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw, 

That lived in Nottinghamshire. 

As Robin Hood in the foie.st stood, 

All under the greenwood tiee. 

There he was aware of a biave young man, 

As fine as fine might be 

The youngster was clad in scarlet led, 

In seal let fine and gay ; 

And he did frisk it ovei the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay. 

As Robin Hood next morning stood 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There did he espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The scarlet he wore the day before 
It was clean cast away ; 

And at eveiy ste[) he fetclied a sigh, 

“ Alack and well-n-day ! ” 

Then stepped forth biave luttle lohn, 

And Midge, the miller’s son ; 

Which made the young man bend his how, 
Whenas he see them come. 

“Stand off ! stand off ' ” the young man saidj 
“ What is your will w ith me ^ ” 

“ You must come befoiv our master straight. 
Under yon greenwood tree.” 

And when he came hold Robin before, 

Robin asked liim couiteously, 

“ 0, hast thou any money to sjnii'e. 

For iny merry men and me 

“ I have no money,” the young man said, 

“ But five shillings and a ring ; 

And that I have kept these seven long years, 

To have at my wedding. 
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** Yenteixlay 1 bliould liave nianied a maid, 
lint she was IVoin me ta'en, 

And chosen to be an old knight’s delight, 
Whereby my poor heart is slam.” 

What is thy name ?” then said Robin Hood, 
** Come tell me without any fail.” 


And when they came into tlic churchyard. 
Marching all in a row, 

I The very first man was Allen-a-Dale, 

I To give bold Robin his bow. 

“ This is thy true-love,” Robin he said, 

“ Young Allen, as I hear say; 


' By the faith of my body,” then said the young And you shall brmairied at this same time. 


man, 

“ My name it is Allen-a-Dale." 

“ What wilt thou give me,” .said Robin Hood, 
“In ready gold or fee, 

To help thee to thy true-love again, 

And deliver her unto thee ? ” 

“ I have no money,” then quoth the young man, 
“No ready gold nor fee. 

Rut 1 will sweai upon a book 
Thy true servant lor to be.” 

“ How many miles is it to thy true-love ? 

Come tell nu! without guile.” 

“ By th(‘ laith of my Inxly.” then said the young 
man, 

“It IS but live little mile.” 

Then Robin he hasted over the plain. 

He did neitlier stint nor lin,* 

(Intil he came unto the church 
Whp|*e Allen should keep his wedding 

“ What hast thou here ? ” the bishoi* then said, 

“ 1 piithee now tell unto me.” 

“1 am a l)old harper,” quoth Robin Hood, 

“And the Ijest m the uoith country.” 

“ 0, welcome, 0, welcome,” the bisliof) ho said, 

“ That music Ix'st jdeaseth me.” 

“ You shall have no music,” quoth Robin Hood, 

“ 'Pill the bride ami bndegroom 1 set* ” l 

With that CJime in a wealthy knight, 

Which wa.s both grave and old ; 

And after him a finikin lass. 

Did bhiiic like the glibtering gold. 

“ This is not a fit match,” quoth Robin Hood, 
'“That you do seem to make here ; 

For since we aie come into the church, I 

The biidc shall chusc her own dear,” i 

i 

Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth, | 
And blew blasts two and thii*e ; ! 

Wlun tour-aiid-twenty yeomen hohl ' 

Came leaping over the lea. ! 


* Before we dejiart away.” 

I “ That shall not be,” the bishop he cried, 
“Foi thy word shall not stand ; 

They shall be three times asked in the church, 
As the law is of oiii land.” 

' Robin Hood pulled oil' the bishoji’s coat, 

I And put it u}>on Little John ; 

I “ By the faith of my body,” then Robin said, 
“This cloth doth make thee a man.” 

When Little John went into the quiie, 
j The people began to laugh ; 

I He asked them seven times in the church 
I Lest three times should not be enoiigli. 

I “ Who gives me thin maid c’ said Little Jolin, 

; Quoth Robin Hood, “That do I , 

• And he that takes her from Allen -a- Dale, 

Full dearly be shall her buy.” 

And tJien, having ended this meiry wedding, 
The bride looked like a (pieen ; 

And so the) returned to the merry gieenwowl, 

I Amongst the leaves so ga*cii. 

Anonymous. 


JOCK JOHNSTONE, THE TINKLER. 

“ 0, CAME ye ower by the Yoke-burn Ford, 
Or down the King’s Road of the clench 
I Or saw ye a knight and a lady bright, 

Wha ha'e gane the gate they baith shall me 

“ I saw a knight and a lady bright 
Rule up the clench at the break of day ; 
The knight upon a coal-black steed, 

And the dame on one of a silver-gmy. 

“ And the lady’s iialfrey flew' the first, 

With many a clang of silver bell : 

; Swift os the raven’s morning flight 
j The two went scouring ower the fell. 

I “ By tliis time they are man and wife, 

I And standing in St. Mary’s fane ; 

' And the lady in the gi'a.ss-green silk 
! A maid you will never see agaiu.” 


* Slop aor lUy. 


•Doll. 
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** But I can tell thee, saucy wight, — 

And that the runaway shall prove, — 

Revenge to a Douglas is as sweet 
As maiden charms or maiden’s love.” 

“ Since thou say’st that, my liord Douglas, 
Good faith some clinking there will be ; 

Beshrew my heart hut and my sword. 

If I winna tuni and ride with thee ’ ” 

They whipped out ower the Shepherd Clench, 
And doun the links o’ the Coi’secleuch Bum ; 

And aye the Douglas swore by his sword 
To win his love, or ne’er return. 

** First fight your rival, Lord Douglas, 

And then brag ai'tei , if you may ; 

For the Earl of Rosh is as brave a lord 
As ever gave good weapon sway. 

“ But I for ae poor siller merk. 

Or thirteen iKjnnies ami a bawliee, 

Will tak in hand to fight you baith, 

Or beat the winnci, wlucheii it Ik* ” 

The Dougla-s turned 1dm on his steed, 

And 1 wat a loud Liughtei loueh he • 

” Of a’ the fools I have* evei met, 

Man, 1 ha’e never met ane like thee. 

“Art thou akin to lord or knight, 

Oi couitly acjuiie or Mariior leal ' ” 

“I am a tinkler,” <pio’ the wight, 

“ But 1 like croun -cracking unco wecl.” 

When they came to St. Mary’s kiik, 

The chaplain shook for veiy fear ; 

And aye he kissed the cross, and said, 

“ What deevil has sent that Douglas here I 

“ He neither values book nor ban, 

But curses all without demur ; 

And cares nac mail for a holy man 
Than I do i or a worthless cur.” 

“ Come hero, thou bland and brittle priest, 

And tell to me without delay 

Where you have hid the lord of Ross 
And the lady that came at the break of day.” 

“ No knight or lady, gootl Lord Douglas, 

Have I hdield since break of morn ; 

And 1 nevei saw' the loid of Ross 
Since the woful day that I w'as born.” 

Loixl Douglas turned him round about. 

And looked the Tinkler in the face ; 

Where he beheld a lurking smile. 

And a deevil of a dour grimace. 


** How ’s this, how ’s this, thou Tinkler loun t 
Hast thou presumed to lie on me ?” 

“ Faith that I have ! ” the Tinkler said, 

“ And a right good turn I have done to thee ; 

“ For the lonl of Ross and thy own true-love. 
The beauteous Harriet of Thirlestane, 

Rade west away, ere the break of day ; 

And you ’ll never see the dear maid again ; 

“ So I thought it best to bring you here. 

On a wrang scent, of my own accord ; 

For liad you met the Johnstone clan. 

They wad ha’o made mince-meat of a lord.” 

At this the Douglas was so wrotli 
He wist not what to say or do ; 

But he strnk the Tinkler o’er the croun, 

Till the blood came dreeping ower liis hrow'. 

“ Beshrew my heart,” quo’ the Tinkler lad, 

“ Thou bear’st thee most ungallantlye ! 

If these are the manners of a lord. 

They are niiinnersthatwinnagangdounwi’mc." 

“ Hold up thy hand,” the Douglas cried, 

“ And keep thy distance. Tinkler loun ! ” 

“That w'lll I not,” the Tinkler said, 

“Though 1 and my mare should both go 
doun ' ” 

“ I have annor on,” cried the Lord Douglas, 
“Cuirass and helm, as you may see.” 

“ The deil me care ! ” quo’ the Tinkler lad ; 

“ 1 shall have a skelp at them and thee.” 

“You are not horeed,” quo’ the Lord Douglas, 
“And no renioi’se this weaixm brooks.” 

“Mine’s a right goo<i yaud,” quo’ the Tinkler lad. 
“ And a great deal better nor she looks. 

“ So stand to thy weapons, thou haughty lord, 
What J have taken I neeils must give ; 

Thou shalt never strike a tinkler again, 

For the langest day thou hast to live.” 

Then to it they fell, both shaip and snell, 

Till the fire from both their w'eajKms flew ; 

But the veiy firet shock that they met with. 

The Douglas liis reshness ’gan to rue. 

For though he had on a sark of mail, 

And a cuirass on his breast wore he, 

With a goo<l steel lion net on his head. 

Yet the blood ran tri(‘kling to his knee. 

The Douglas sat upright and firm, 

Aye as together their horses ran ; 

But the Tinkler laid on like a very deil, — 
Siccaii strokes were never laid on by man. 
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Hold up thy hand, thou Tinkler louii,” 

(Med the poor priest, with whining din ; 

“ If thou hurt the brave Loid James Dougla.s, 

A curse be on thee and all thy kin ! ” 

“I care no more for Lord James Douglas 
Than Lord James Doughis cares for me ; 

Hut I want to let his proud heart know 
That a tinkler 's a man as w'ell as he *’ 

So they fought on, and they fought on. 

Till good Lord Douglas’ breath was gone ; 

And the Tinkler bore him to the ground. 

With rush, with rattle, and with gi'oan. 

“ 0 hon ’ 0 hon ' ” cried the proud Douglas, 

“ That I this day slioidd have lived to see * 

For sure my honor I have lovSt, 

And a leader again I can never be ' 

“ Hut tell rne of thy kith and kin, 

And wliere was Ined thy weapon hand ? 

For thou ait the wale of tinklei louns 
That ever was hoin in fur Scotland ” 

“ My n.inio ’s Jock Johnstone,” (pio’ the wight ; 
“ I wiiina keep in niy name tiae thee , 

And heie, tak thou thy swoid again. 

And iMdter fnemls we two shall Ik*.” 

Hnt tin* Douglas sworo a solemn oath, 

That was a debt In* could never ow(* ; 

He would rather die at the Ixick of the dike 
Than ow'C his swoid to a man so low'. 

“ Hut if thou wilt ride under my banner, 

And bear my livery and my name, 

My right-hand warrior thou shalt be 
And I 'll knight thee on the field of fame,” 

“ Woe worth thy wit, good Lord Douglas, 

To think I ’d change my trade ioi thine ; 

Far better and wiser w'ould you be. 

To live a journeyman of mine, 

“ To mend a kettle or a cas«jue, 

Oi clout a goodwife’s yetllin’ pan, — 

UjK)!! my life, good Lord Douglas, 

You ’d make a noble tinkler-man ' 

“ I would give you a drammock twice a day, 
And sunkets on a Sunday morn, 

And you should be a rare adept 
In steel and copper, brass and horn ! 

“ I'll fight you every day you rise, 

Till you can act the hero’s jiart ; 

Therefore, 1 pmy you, think of this, 

And lay it seriously to heart.” 


The Douglas writhed beneath the lush, 
Answering with an inwai*d curse, -- 

Like salmon wriggling on a spear, 

That mak(*s his deadly wound the worse. 

Hut up there came tw’o squires renowned ; 

In search of Loixl Douglas they came ; 

And when tliey saw their master down, 

Their sjniits mounted in a flame. 

And they flew upon the Tinkler wight, 
liike iM*rfeet tigers on their piey * 

But the Tinkler heaved his trusty sword, 

And made him ready for the fray. 

“Come one to one, ye coward knaves, — 

Come hand to hand, anil steed to steed ; 

I w'ould that ye w'ere better men, 

Foi this is glorious work indeed ! ” 

Before you could have (‘oiinted tw’clvc, 

The Tinklei’s w’ondroiis chivaliye 

Had both the squires u|M)n the swaid, 

And then galloping (f<‘i the Icii. 

The Tinkler tied them ncv k and heel, 

And nioiiy a biting jest gave he . 

“0 fie, for shame ! ” said the Tinkler lad , 
“Siccan fighters 1 did nevci see •” 

He slit one ol tlicir biidle reins, — 

0, w'luit disgmcc the coni|Ucied feels • - 

And lie skelpit the squires with that good tawse, 
Till the blood lau ofl’at iKiith their heels. 

The Douglas he wus forced to laugh 
Till down Ins cheek the salt tcai lan : 

“ 1 think the deevil be come here 
In the likeness of a tinklei man ’ ” 

Then he has to Lord Douglas gone, 

And he inised him kindly by the hnml. 

Ami he set him on his gallant steed, 

And Isirc Inm away to ilenderlaml 

“ Be not east down, my Lord Douglas, 

Nor writhe beneath a broken bane ; 

For the leech’s art wull mend the part, 

And your honoi lost w'ill spring again. 

“Tis true, Jock Johnstone is my name ; 

I ’m a right good tinkler, as you see ; 

For I can emek a e.asque betimes, 

Or clout one, as my need may be. 

“Jock Johnstone is my name, 'tis true,- 
But noble hearts aro allied to me ; 

For 1 am the lord of Annandale, 

Aud a knight and earl m well aa thee.” 
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Then Douglas strained the hei'o’s hand, 

And took from it his sword again 
Since thou art the loitl of Annandale, 

Thou hast eased niy heart of meikle pain. 

“I might have known thy noble form 
In that disguise thou ’rt p’eased to wear ; 

All Scotland knows thy matchless aiTu, 

And England by experience dear. 

“We have been foes as well as fiiends, 

And jealous of each other's sway ; 

But little can I comprehend 
Thy motive for these pranks to-day." 

“Sooth, my good lord, the truth to tell, 

'T was I that stole your love away, 

And gave her to the lord of Ross 
All hour before the break of day ; 

“ For the lord of Ross is my brother, 

By all the laws of chivaliye ; 

And I brought with me a thousand men 
To guard him to my ain countiye. 

“ But I thought meet to stay behind, 

And try your lordship to waylay. 

Resolved to bi’ced some noble spoit. 

By leading you so iar astray. 

“Judging it better some lives to spare, — 
Which fancy takes me now and then, — 

And settle our quan'el hand to hand. 

Than each with our ten thousand men. 

“ God send you soon, my Lord Douglas, 

To Border foray sound and haill ! 

But never strike a tinkler again, 

If he be a Johnstone of Annandale.” 

JAMES HOGG. 


MORT D’ARTHUR. 

So all daj long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man. 

Had fallen in Lyoness alnnit their lord, 

King Arthur ; then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivei‘e, the last of all his Knights 
And l)oi‘e him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A bioken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

“ The sequel of to-day unsolders all 


The goodliest fellowship of tamous knights 
WhiM-eof this world holds ivcorii. Smdi a sleep 
They sleep — the men 1 loved. 1 think that we 
Shall nevernioie, at any future time, 

Delight oui souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the ganlens and the halls 
Of C umelot, as in the days that >\ere. 

I i»eiisli by tins people which I made, — 

Though Merlin swaie that I should come again 
To rule once more , but let uhat will Ih‘, be. 

I am so deeply smitten through the helm 
That without help 1 cannot last till morn. 

Thou theivfore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride : for thou rememberest 
how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose u]> from out tlie bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword — and how 1 rowed across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king ; 

And, wheresoever 1 am sung or told 
In aftei-time, this also shall be known : 

But now delay not : take Kxcahbur, 

And fling him fai into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring m6 
wold. 

To him replied the hold Sir Bedivere : 

“ It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidle.ss, alone, and smitten through the helm. 

A little thing may haiin a wounded man , 

Yet I thy he.st will all jierfoim at full, 

Watch what 1 see, and lightly bring tliee woitl.’ 

So saying, from the ruined shrine he stejit 
And in the moon athi^art the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 

Old knights, and over them the sea- wind sang 
Shull, chill, witJi Hakes of foam. He, stepping 
down 

By zigzag paths, and juts of iioiiited roek. 

Came on the shining Icvids of the lake. 

Thero drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Biighteiiing the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And simrkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond stmls, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth- work 
Of subtlest jewelry. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled as ho stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

In act to throw ; but at the last it seemed 
Better to leave Excalibur concealed 
There in the many-knotted w'ater- flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 
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Then 8})ake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
**Hast thou performed my mission which I 
gave ? 

What is it thou hast seen ? or wliat hast heard ? ” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bediveie 
I lieRid the ripple washing in tfie reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the cmg.” 

To w lioni replied King Arthur, faint and pale : 
“ Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseemed 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight . 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, 1 eharge thee, <|Uickly go jigaiii. 

As thou ai*t lief niid dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 

Then went Sir liedivere the second time 
Acioss the iidge, and paced beside the mere, 
(’onntmg tl e dewy pebbles, fi'ced in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 

How (iUMou.sly and stningely ehased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cued aloud . — 

“ And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus lie lost loiever from the eaith, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
Wluit good .should lollow this, if this w'ei’e done ? 
Wluit harm, uiulone ? deep harm to disolx^y, 
Seeing ohedieiiee is the IkhkI of rule 
Were it well to olx^ then, if a king demand 
All aet unprolitalde, against himself^ 

Tile King is sick, ami knows not what he does. 
What leeoid, or wh.itielic of my lord 
Should be to after- time, but empty breath 
And runioi's of a doubt ? hut were thi.s kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms. 
Saying, ‘ King Arthur’s sword, Kvealihur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills ’ 

So might some old man speak in the after-time 
To all the people, winning reverciiee. 

But now iniieli honor and much fame were lost.” 

So spake he, clouded w'lth Ins owm conceit. 
And hid Kxcailihur the second time, 

And so stunle back slow to tlie wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 

“ What is it thou hast seen or w'hat hast heard ? ” 

And answ'er made the bold Sir Bedivere . 

** 1 heal'd the water lapping on the cmg, 

And the long ripple W’ashiiig in the reeds.” 


To whom replied King Arthur, much in wratii : 
** Ah, misemble and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ' 
Authority forgets a dying king. 

Laid widowed of the power in his eye 
That bowed the will I .see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the lates^left of all my knights 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou w'ouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the thiixl time may prosiiei’, get thee hence : 
But, if thou spam to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched the sword. 
And strongly wheeled and threw it. The gr(*at 
brand 

Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whiiled iii an 
arch, 

Shot like astieamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flashed and fell the brand Excalilmr : 

But ere he dipt the suiface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

And caught him by tin* hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and diew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath . 

“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ? ” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 

Nor shall see, hero or elsewhoiv, till I die. 

Not though I live thrae lives of mortal men, 

So givat a miracle as yonder liilt. 

Then with both hands 1 flung him, wheeling 
him ; 

But when 1 looked again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in w'hite samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under m the mere.” 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard : 

“ Mj end draws nigh ; ’t is time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 
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*So saying, fi’oni the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivert* 

Iteinorsefully regarded through his tears. 

And would have spoken, but he found not words ; 
Then took with care, and kuctding on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him through the place of tombs. 

But, as he walked. King Arthur jianted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on liis bed 
When all the house is mute. So sighed the 
King, , 

Muttering and murmuring at his ear “Quick, 
quick ! 

1 fear it is too late, and I shall die ” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he 
walked, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heal’d the deep behind him, and a oiy 
Before. His own thought drove liim like a goad. 
Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black chfl’ clanged round him, as he 
based 

His feet on juts of slippery ciag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint ol aimed heels — 
And on a sudden, lo ’ the level lake, 

And the long glones of the winter moon. 

Then saw Lhey how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern. 
Beneath them ; and descending tliey were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, hlack-hooded, like a dream, —by 
these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold, — and from 
them rose 

A cry that shivered to the tingling stars. 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a wmte land, where no one conies. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmured Arthur, “Place me in the 
barge 

So to the barge they came. There tliose three 
Queens 

ihlt forth their hands, and took the King, and 
wept. 

But slit* that rose the tallest of them all, 

And fairest, laid Ills bead upon her lap, 

And loosed the shattered casque, and ehaied his 
hands, 

And called him by his name, complaining loud, 


And dropping bitter teare against liis brow 
Striped mth dark blood : for all his face was 
white 

And colorless, and like the withered moon 
Smote by the fresli beam of the springing (*jisl ; 
And all liih greaves and cuisses dashed with drops 
Of onset , and the light and lustrous curl.s -- 
That made his foieheud like a using sun 
High from the dais-tliioiic — weie parched w’lth 
dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mixed with the knightly grow’tli that fringed his 
Il])S. 

So like a shattered coluinii lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur, who, with laiice in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament. 

Shot through the lists at C’aiiielot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the l>old Sir Bedivere : 

“All * my Loid Arthur, wdutlier shall 1 go? 
Wlierc shall 1 hide my forehead and niy eyes ? 
For now I see tlie true old times nn* dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance. 
And every chance brought out a noble kmght. 
Such times have l)cen not since the light that led 
The holy Elders witli the gift ol mynh 
But now the whole Bound Table is dissolved 
Which was an inmge of the might) world , 

And 1, the last, go forth conqnimoiile'^s, 

And the days daiken round me, and the yeais, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds ” 

And slowly answered Aithui from the barge • 
“The old order ehangelb, )ielding place to new', 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ^ 

I have lived my life, and that which I ba’'pdone 
May He within himself make pure ’ but Iboii, 

If thou sliouldst never see iny face again. 

Pray for niy soul. Moie things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than tbi.s woild dreams of. Wherefore, lei thy 
voice 

Kise like a fountain foi me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of pinyer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
frieml ' 

For so the whole round eailli is every way 
Bound by gohl chains about tlie feet of God. 

But now larew'ell. I am going a long way 
With these tbou seest, — if iiuhjed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt} — 

To the island- valley of Aviliou ; 
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Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, | He seems a simple man and poor, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies : But well he sounds the lay ; 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns And well, ye Norseman cliicfs, suie, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, | Will ye the song repay ” 

Wheie I will heal me of my grievous wound.” ! 

i In titid the bard with keen cold look, 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail i And glanced along the hoard, 

Moved from the brink, like some full-bioasted That with the shout and war-cry shook 


swan, 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Kuffles licr pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

ALFRED TENNYbON. 


ALFRED THE HARPER. 

Dark fell the night, the watch was set, 

The host was idly spread, 

The Danes around their wate.h flies met, 
('aroused, and fieiecly fed 

The chiefs beneath a tent of leaves, 

And Guthrum, king of all, 

Devoured the flesh of England’s beeves, 

And laughed at England’s fall. 

Each wuirior pioud, each Danish carl, 

In mail and wolf-skin clad, 

Their bracelets wliite with plundered pearl, 
Their eyes with tiiiunph mad. 

From Humber-laiid to Severu-laiid, 

And on to Tamar stream. 

When* Thames makes green the toweiy strand, 
Where Medway’s waters gleam, — 

With hands of steel and mouths of flame 
They raged the kingdom through ; 

And where the Norseman sickle came, 

No emp hilt hunger grew. 


Of many a Danish lonl. 

' But thirty hiow's, inflamed and stern. 

Soon bent on him their ga/e, 

, While calm he gazed, as if to learn 
I Who chiel desei ved his praise. 

1 

Loud Guthrum spake, — “Nay, gaze not thus, 
Thou Harper weak and iwor * 

' By Thor ’ who handy looks wkh us 
I Must worse than looks endure. 

I Sing high the praise of Deiimaik's host, 

: High praibc each dauntless Eai 1 ; 

The brave who stun this English coast 
I With war’s unceasing w'hiii.” 

I 

' The Hai-per slowly bent his head, 

' And touched aloud the string , 

Then raised his lace, and boldly said, 

' “Heal thou my lay, 0 King • 

I High praise fiom eveiy mouth of man 
I To all who boldly strive, 

Who fall where fii'st the light began, 

And ne’er go back alive. 

“ Fill high your cups, and swell the shout, 
j At famous Regnar’s name ! 
j Who sank his host in bloody rout, 

I When he to Humhei came. 

His men weie chased, his sons were slain, 

And he was left alone 

They hound him in an iron chain 

Upon a dungeon stone 

! “ With iron links they hound him fast, 

With snakes they filled the hole, 

I That made his flesh their long repast, 

I And hit into his soul 


They loaded many an English horae 
With wealth of cities fair ; 

They dragged from many a father’s corse 
The daughter by her haii . 

And English slaves, and gems and gold, 
Were gathered round the feast ; 

Till midnight in their woodland hohi, 

(^, never that riot censed. 


“ Great chiefs, why sink in gloom your eyes ? 
Why champ your teeth in pain ? 

Still lives the song though Regnar dies ! 

Fill high your cups again ’ 

Yc too, perchance, 0 Norseman lords ’ 

Who fought and swayed so long. 

Shall soon hut live in minstrel wonls, 

And owe your names to song. 


lu stalked a warrior tall and rude 
Befora the strong sea-kings ; 

“Ye Lords and Earls of Odin’s brood, 
Without a harper sings. 


“This land has graves by thousands mora 
Than that whera Regnar lies. 

When conquests fade, and rule is o^er, 
The sod must close your eyes. 
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How soon, who knows ? Not chief, nor bard ; 
And yet to me ’t is given, 

To see your foreheads deeply scarred, 

And guess the doom of Heaven. 

“ I may not read or when or how. 

But, Earls and Kings, l)e sure 
1 see a blade o’er every brow, 

Where pride now sits secure. 

Fill high the cups, laise loud the strain I 
When chief and monarch fall. 

Their names in song shall breathe again, 

And thrill the feastful hall,*’ 

Grim sat the chiefs ; one heaved a groan, 

And one grew pale with dread, 

His iron mace was gi*asped by one. 

By one his wine was shed. 

And Guthrum cried, “Nay, bard, no more 
We hear thy bodyig lay ; 

Make dmuk the song with spoil and gore ! 

Light up the joyous fray ’ 

“ Quick throbs my breiu,”— so buret the song, — 
“ To hoar the stnfe once more. 

The mace, the axe, they rest too long ; 

Eaith cries. My thirst is sore. 

More blithely twang the .strings of bows 
Tlian strings of harps in glee ; 

Red wounds are lovelier than the rose 
Or rosy lips to me. 

“ 0, fairer than a field of flowers, 

W'hen rtowere in England grew. 

Would be the battle’s marshalled powers, 

The plain of carnage new. 

With all its deaths before my soul 
The vision rises fair ; 

Raise loud the song, and drain the bowl ’ 

I would that I were there ! ” 

Loud rang the harp, the minstrel’s eye 
Rolled fiercely round the throng ; 

It seemed tw'o crashing hosts were nigh. 

Whose shoc.k aroused the song. 

A goliien cup King Guthrum gave 
To him who strongly played ; 

And said, “ 1 won it from the slave 
Who once o’er England swayed.” 

King Guthrum cried, “ 'T was Alfred’s own ; 
Thy song befits the bravo : 

The King who cannot guarti his throne 
Nor wine nor song shall have.” 

The minstrel took the goblet bright, 

And said, “ I drink the wine 
To him who owns by justest light 
The cup thou bid’st be mine. 


“ To him, your I^id, 0 shout ye all ! 

His meed be deathless praise ! 

The King who dares not nobly fall, 

Dies basely all hit days.” 

“The praise thou speakest,” Guthrum said, 
“ With sweetness fills mine ear ; 

For Alfred swift before me fled, 

And left me monarch here. 

The royal coward never dared 
Beneath mine eye to stand. 

0, would that now this feast he shared, 

And saw me lule his land ! ” 

Then stern the minstrel rose, and spake. 

And gazed upon the King, — 

“Not now the golden cup I take. 

Nor more to thee 1 sing. 

Another day, a linppier hour, 

Sliall bung me here again * 

Tlic cup shall stay in Guthrum’s power. 

Till 1 demand it then.” 

The Harper turned and left the shed. 

Nor bent to Guthrum’s crown ; 

And one who marked his visage said 
It wore a ghastly frown. 

The Danes ne’er saw that Harper more, 

For soon as morning rose, 

UjKin their camp King Alfred bore, 

And slew ten tliousand foes. 

John sterling. 


THE EARL O’ QUARTERDECK. 

A NEW OLD BALLAD 

The wind it blew, and the ship it flew ; 

And it was “ Hey for hame ! 

And ho for hame * ” But the skipper cried, 

“ Hand her oot o’er the saut sea faem. ” 

Then up and spoke the King liimseT : 

“ Haud on for Dumferline ! ” 

Quo the skipper, “ Ye 're king upo’ the land — 
I'm king upo’ the brine.” 

And he took the helm intil his hand. 

And he steered the ship sae free ; 

Wi’ the wind nstarn, he crowded sail. 

And stood right out to sea. 

Quo the king, “There ’s treason in this, 1 vow ; 

This is something underhand ' 

'Bout ship ! ■* Quo the skip])er, “ Yer grace for- 
gets 

Ye are king but o’ the land ! ” 
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And still he held to the open sea ; 

And the east-vrind sank behind ; 

And the west had a hitter word to say, 

Wi’ a white-sea roarin’ wind. 

And he turned her head into the north. 

Said the king . “Gar fling him o’er.” 

Quo the fearless skipper . “ It ’s a’ ye 're worth ! 
Ye’ll ne’er see Scotland more.” 

The king crejit down the cabin-stair, 

To^drink the gude French wine. 

And up she came, his daughter fair, 

And luikit ower tlie brine. 

She turned her face to the drivin’ hail, 

To the linil but and the weet ; 

Her snood it bi*ak, and, ns lang ’s hersel’, 

Her hair drave out i' the sh'ct. 

She turned her face liae tlie diiviii' win’ — 

“ What 's that ahead ( ” (juo slie 

The skipp(*! he threw luinsel’ fnie tlie win*, 

And he diove the helm a-lee. 

* 'Fut to yer hand, my lady fair ' 

Put to yer hand,” (pio lie ; 

“Gin she dinria face the win’ tlie man. 

It’s the wain for you and me ” 

For the skipper kenned tliat strength is strength. 
Whether woman’s or man’s at last. 

To the tiller the lady she laid her han’, 

And the ship laid her cheek to the blast. 

For that .slender body wa.s full o’ soul, 

And the will is mair than shni>e ; 

As the skipper saw when they cleared the berg. 
And he heard her (juarter soiapc. 

Quo the bkipi>er : “Ye are a lady fair. 

And a princess grand to see ; 

But ye 81 e a woman, and a man wad sail 
To hell in yer comiiany." 

She liftit a pale and queenly face ; 

Her een flashed, and syne they swim. 

“And w'hat for no to heaven she says, 

And she tinned awa’ fiae hiin. 

But she took na her han’ fnie the good ship’s helm, 
Until tlie day did daw ; 

And the skipper he simk, but what he said 
It was said atween them twa. 

And then the good ship she lay to, 

With the land far on the lee ; 

And up came the king upo’ the deck, 

Wi’ wan face and bluidshot ee. 


The skipper he louted to the king ; 

“ Gae wa’, gae wa’,” said the king. 

Said the king, like a prince, “ I was a’ wnnig, 
Put on this niby ring.” 

And the wind blew lowne, and the stai*s cam’ oot, 
And the ship turned to the shoie , 

And, afore the sun w.is up again, 

They saw Scotland ance more. 

'That day the ship hung at the pier-heid, 

And the king he stept on the land 
“Skipper, kneel dowui,” the king he said, 

“ Hoo daur ye afore me stand ^ ” 

The skipper he louted on his knee, 

The king his blade he drew • 

Said the king, “ How daiired ye contre me ? 

1 *m aboard my nin ship noo. 

“1 eaniia mak ye a king,” !»aid he, 

“ For the Lord alone can do that , 

And besides ye took it intil yer ain ban’ 

And crooned yersel’ sae pat ! 

“ But wi’ wliat ye will I redeem my ring ; 

For ance I am at your lieck. 

And first, as yc loutit Skip|)cr o’ Doon, 

Rise up Yerl o’ Quarterdeck.” 

The skipper he rose and looked at the king 
In his een for all his croon ; 

Said the skipjier, “ Here is yer grace’s iiiig, 

And yer daughter is my Iwon ” 

The reid blude sprang into the king’s face, — 

A wrathful man to see : 

“The rascal loon abuses our grace ; 

Gae hang him upon yon tree.” 

But the skipjinr lie sprang alioaid his ship, 

And he drew his biting blade ; 

And he struck the chain that held her fast, 

But the ii on was ow er weel made. 

And the king he blew a whistle loud ; 

And tranij), tiamp, down the pier, 

Cam' twenty I’idei's on twenty steeds. 

Clankin’ wi’ spin and spear. 

“ He saved your life ! ” cried the lady fair ; 

“His life ye daurna spill ! ” 

“ Will ye come atw'een me and my hate ?” 

Quo the lady, “ And that I will ! ” 

And on cam’ the knights wi’ spur and spear. 

For they heard the iron ring. 

“Gin ye cai’e na for yer father’s gmee. 

Mind ye that I am the king.” 
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“ I kneel to my father for his grace, 

Right lowly on my knee ; 

But 1 stand and look the king in the face, 
For the skipper is king o‘ me.’’ 

She turned and .she sprang ujk)’ the deck, 
And the cable splashed in the sea. 

The good ship spiead her uings sue white. 
And away witli tlic skip[»er goes she. 

Now was not this a king s daughter, 

And a brave lady Ixjside ? 

And a woman with whom a man might sail 
Into the heaven wi' pride 

('.LOkcr Macdonaid. 


MAKMION AND DOUGLAS. 

FROM •• MAKMION,’ CANIOVI. 

Nor far advanced was inoi’iimg day, 

When Mniniion did Ins tioop array 
To Sill ley’s camp to iide , 

He hud sate-condiict for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide 
The ancient P’ail, with stately gmee, 

Would (’laiH on Iici ]ialficy place. 

And whispeied in an undeitone, 

“ Let tlie hawk stooj), Ins juey is down.” 

The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion atopjipd to bid adieu : — 

“ Though something I might plain,” he said, 
Of cold respect to stranger guest. 

Sent hither by your king's liehest. 

While in Tantallon’s tow’ei*s I stayed. 

Part we in friendship from your land. 

And, noble Karl, receive my hand.” — 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his aims, and thus he spoke : — 

*‘My manors, halls, and how’ers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to lx* the owmer’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turi’et to foundation-stone, - 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 
Tlie hand of such as Maiiuion clasji.” — 

Burned Marmioii’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 

And — “This to me ! ” he said, -- 
“All ’t weie not foi thy hoary beard, 

Such hand as Marmion 's had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 

And, firat, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 

He who does England’s message here. 
Although the meanest in her state, 


May well, proud Angus, bo thy mate : 

And, Douglas, moiu I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

(Nay, never look upon youi lord, 

And lay your liands upon your sword,) 

1 tell thee, thou ’rt defied ’ 

And if tlioii s«iurst 1 am not [leer 
To any loid in i>cotland here, 

Lowland or lliglilaml, fui or near. 

Lord Angus, thon Imst lied ’ ” — 

On the Earl’s cheek the flush of i-age 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age ; 

Fierce he bioke forth, — “ And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall 
Ami liop’st thou hence unscathed to go 
No, by St. Bnde of Both well, no • 

Up drawbridge, grooms, — wdial, Wurdei, lio ' 
Let the poitcullis fall.” — 

Lord Mamiion turned, — well was liis need ' — 
And dashed the rowels in his steed ; 

Like arrow through tlie archw'ay sprung ; 

The ponderous grate behind him rung : 

To pass tlierc was such scanty room, 

Tlie bars, descending, razed liis plume. 

The steed along the drawbridge flics^ 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim ; 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 

He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours. 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

“Horse! horse!” the Douglas cned, “and 
chase • ” 

But soon he reined his fuiy’s pace . 

“A royal messenger he came. 

Though most unworthy of the name 

St. Maiy, mend my fiery mood ' 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 

I thought to slay him wdiere he stood. 

’T is ])ity of him too,” he cried ; 

“ Bold can he speak, and faiily ride : 

1 w'anant him a win nor tried.” 

With this his mandate lie recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

Sir Walter sam. 


JAMES FITZ-JAMES AND ELLEN. 

from '‘the lady of THF lake," canto VI. 

A FOOTSTEP struck her ear, 

And Snowiloun's graceful Knight was near. 
She turned the hastier, lest again 
The prisoner should renew liis strain. 
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“0 welcome, brave Fitz-James ! " she said ; 
** How may an almost orphan maid 
Pay the deep debt ” — “ 0, say not so ! 

To me no gratitude you owe. 

Not mine, alas ! the boon to give, 

And bid thy noble father live ; 

J can but be thy guide, sweet maid, 

With Scotland’s King thy suit to aid. 

No tyrant he, though ire and pride 
May lead his better mood aside. 

Come, Ellen, come ; 't is more than time, 

He holds his court at morning prime.” 

With beating heart and bosom wrung. 

As to a brother’s arm she clung. 

Gently he dried the falling tear, 

And gently whispered ho |)0 and cheer ; 

Her faltering steps half led, half stayed, 
Through gallery fair and high arcade. 

Till, at his touch, its wings of pride 
A ])ortal arch unfolded wide. 

Within ’t was brilliant all and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright ; 

It glowed on Ellon’s dazzled sight. 

As when the setting suii hjis given 
Ten thousand lines to summer even, 

And fiom their tissue fancy frames 
Aerial knights and fairy dames. 

Still by Fitz-Jairios her footing stayed ; 

A few faint .steps she forward made, 

Then slow her dioopuig head she misod, 

And fearful round the jireaeuee gazed : 

For him she sought who owned this stat*’, 
The dreaded prince whoso will was fate ! 

She gazed on many a princely port 
Might well have ruled a royal court ; 

On many a splendid garb she gazed, — 

Then turned bewildered and amazed, 

For all .stood bare ; and in the room 
Fitz-.Taraea alone wore cap and plume. 

To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent, 

Mid.st furs and silks and jewels sheen 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green. 

The centre of the glittering ring, -- 
And Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s King ! 

As wivath of snow, on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest. 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the Monarch’s feet she lay ; 

No word her choking voice commands : 

She showed the ring, she clasped her hands. 
0, not a moment could he brook, 

The generous prince, that suppliant look ! 
Gently he raised her, and the while 
Checked with a glance the circle’s smile ; 
Gracefult but graven her brow be kissed, 


And bade her terrors be dismissed : — 

“ Yes, fair ; the wandering jHior Fitz-James 
The fealty of Scotland claims. 

To him thy woes, thy wishes bring ; 

He will redeem his signet-ring. 

Ask naught for Douglas ; yester even 
His prince and he have much forgiven ; 
Wrong hath he hod from slanderous tongue, 
I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong. 

We would not to the vulgar crowd 
Yield what they craved with clamor loud ; 
Calmly we heard and judged his cause, 

Our council aided and our laws. 

I stanched thy father’s death-feud stern. 
With stout De Vaux and gray Gleiicairn ; 
And Botliwell’s Lord heiicefoith ue own 
The friend and bulwark of our Throne. 

But, lowly mlidel, how now ? 

What clouds thy misbelieving brow ''' 

Lord James of Douglas, lend thine aid ; 
Thou must confirm this doubting maid.” 

Then forth the noble Douglas Rpriiug, 

And on his neck his daughter hung. 

The Monarch drank, that happy hour. 

The sweetest, holiest draught of Power, — 
When it can say, the godlike voice. 

Arise, sad Virtue, and lejoice ’ 

Yet would not James the gcncnil eye 
On natuie’s lajituies long should pry • 

He stojijied Mweeri - “ Nay, Douglas, nay. 
Steal not my proselyte away ! 

! The riddle ’t is my right to read, 

I That brought this happy chance to speed, 

^ Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 
I In life’s more low but happier my, 

’T is under name which veils my ])ower. 

Nor falsely veils, — for Stirling’s tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdouii claims, 

I .\nd Normans call me James Fitz-James. 
Thus watch I o’er insulted laws, 

Thus leani to right the injuied ciiuse.” 

Then, m a tone a^mrt and low^, 

“ Ah, little trait’iess ! none must know 
What idle dream, what lighter thought. 
What vanity full dearly bought. 

Joined to thine eye’s dark w it( hcraft, drew 
My ajiell-bouiid steps to Beuvenuo, 

In dangerous hour, and all but gave 
Thy Monarch’s life to mountain glaive ! ” 
Aloud he spoke, — “ Thou still dost hold 
That little talisman of gold, 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz- James’s ring ; 

What seeks fair Ellen of the King { ” 

Full well the conscious maiden guessed. 

He probed the weakness of her breast : 
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But with that consciousness there came 
A lightening of her fears for Grteme, 

And more she deemed the monarch’s ire 
Kindled ’gainst him, who, for her sire, 
Kebellious broadsword boldly drew ; 

And, to her generous feeling true, 

She craved the grace of Roderick Dhu. 

“ Forbear thy suit ; the King of kings 
Alone can stay life’s parting wings. 

1 know his heart, I know his hand, 

Have shared his cheer, and proved his brand. 
My fairest earldom would I give 
To bid Clan- Alpine’s Chieftain live ! — 

Hast thou no other boon to crave ? 

No other captive friend to save * ” 

Blushing, she turned her from the King, 

And to the Douglas gave the ring, 

As if she wished her sire to speak 
The suit that stained her glowing cheek. 

“ Nay, then, my pledge has lost its force, 

And stubborn justice holds her course. 
Malcolm, come forth 1 ” — And, at the word, 
Down knelt the GreBme to Scotland’s Lord. 
“For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues. 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues. 
Who, nurtured underneath our smile. 

Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 

And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 

A refuge for an outlawed man. 

Dishonoring thus thy loyal name,— 

Fetters and warder for the Graeme ! ” 

His chain of gold the King unstning. 

The links o’er Malcolm’s neck he dung, 

Then gently drew the glittering band, 

And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand. 

SIR Walter Scott. 


NORVAL. 

FROM THE TRAGEDY OP "DOUGLAS," ACT 11. SC. l. 

Lady Randolph. How fares my lord ? 

Lord Randolph. That it fares well, thanks 
to this gallant youth, 

Whose valor saved me from a wretched death. 
As down the winding dale I walked alone. 

At the cross way four arm^d men attacked me. 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious camp, 

Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph low, 
Had not this brave and genei-ous stranger come. 
Like my good angel, in the hour of fate, 

And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 
They turned upon him : but his active arm 
Struck to the ground, from whence they rose no 
more, 

The fiercest two ; the others fled amain. 

And left him master of the bloody field. 

Speak. Lady Randolph ; upon IxiAnty’s tongue 


Dwell accents pleasing to the bmve and bold, 
Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy loid. 
Lady Han. My lord, 1 cannot speak what 
now 1 feel. 

My heart o’erfiows with gratitude to Heaven, 
And to this noble youth, who, all unknown 
To you and youi’s, deliberated not. 

Nor paused at peril, bui, humanely brave, 
Fought on your side against such fearful oilds. 
Have you yet leanit of him whom we should 
thank, 

Whom call the savior of Lord Randolph’s life ? 
Lord Ran. 1 asked that question, and he 
answered not ; 

But I must know who my deliverer is. (To the 
Stmnycr ) 

Norval. a low-born man, of parentage ob- 
scure, 

Who naught can boost but his desire to be 
A soldier, and to gam a name in arms. 

Lord Kan. Whoe’er thou art, thy spirit is 
ennobled 

By the great King of kings : thou art ordained 
And stamped a hero by the sovereign hand 
Of nature ! Blush not, flower of modesty 
As well as valor, to declara thy birth, 

Noiiv. My name is Norval ; on the Grampiai 
hills 

My father feeds his flocks, — a frugal swain. 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 
And ke(‘p his only son, myself, at home. 

For 1 had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 
This moon which rose last night, round as my 
shield, 

Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 
A baud of fierce barbarians from the hills 
Hushed like a torrent down upon the vale, 

I Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds 

ned 

For safety and for succor. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hovered about the enemy, and marked 
The road he took ; then hasted to my friends, 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led. 

Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 

We fought and comiuered. Ere a sw'ord wut 
drawn 

An arrow from ray bow had pierced their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now 1 wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdfiined 
The shepherd’s slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good king had summoned his bold petn 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left loy father’s house, and took with me 
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A chosen servant to conduct my steps, — 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, 1 passed these 
towers, 

And, Heaven-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 
Lokd Ran. He is as wise as brave . was ever 
tale 

With such a gallant modesty rehearsed * 

My brave deliverer ! thou shalt enter now 
A nobler list ; and, in a monarch’s sight, 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 

I will present thee to our Scottish king, 

Whose valiant spirit ever valor loved. 

Ha ! my Matilda ' wherefore starts that tear ? 
Lady Kan. 1 cannot say ; for various affec- 
tions, 

And strangely mingled, in my bosom swell 
Yet each of them may well command a tear. 

1 joy that thou art safe ; and I admire 
Him and his fortunes, who hath wi’ought thy 
safety ; 

Yea, as my mind predicts, with thine his own. 
Obscure and friendless, he the army sought ; 
Rent iqion peril, in the range ot death 
Resolved to hunt for fame, and with his sword 
To gain di-)tinction which his birth denied. 

In this attempt unknown he might have jieiished, 
And gained with all liis valor but oblivion. 

Now graced by thee, his virtue serves no more 
Beneath despair. The soldier now of hope, 

He stands conspicuous . fame and great renown 
Are brought within the compass of his sword. 

On this my mind reflected, whilst you spoke, 
And blessed the wonder-working hand of Heaven. 
Lokd Ran. Pious and grateful ever are thy 
thoughts ! 

My deeds shall follow where thou point’st the way. 
Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 

In honor and command shall Noival be. 

Norv. I know not how to thank you : rude 
1 am 

In sjieech and manners ; never till this hour 
Stood I in such a prasence ; yet, my loid, 

There ’s something in my bieast which makes 
me bold 

To say that Norval ne’er will shame thy favor. 

JOHN HOME. 


JORASSE. 

FROM “IIALV." 

JuRAssE was in his three-aiid-twentieth year; 
Graceful and active as a stag just loused ; 
Gentle withal, and jdeasant in his si)eech, 

Yet seldom seen to smile. He had gi'own up 
Among the hunters of the Higher Alps ; 


Had (aught their starts and fits of thoughtful- 
ness, 

Their haggard looks, and strange soliloquies. 
Arising (so say they that dwell below) 

From fiequent dealings with the Mountain- 
Spirits. 

But other ways had taught him better things ; 
And now he numbered, maiching by my side. 
The great, the IcarnM, that with him had crossed 
The frozen tract, — with him familiarly 
Through the rough day and rougher night con- 
versed 

In many a chalet round the Peak of Teiror, 
Round Tacul, Tour, Well-horn, and Rosenlau, 
And her whose throne is inaccessible, 

Who sits, withdrawn in virgin majesty, 

Nor oft unveils. Anon an avalanche 
Rolled its long thunder ; and a sudden crash. 
Sharp and metallic, to the startled ear 
Told that far down a continent of ice 
Had burst in twain. But he had now begun ; 
And with what transport he recalled the hour 
When, to deserve, to win his blooming bride, 
Madelainc of Annecy, to his feet he bound 
The iron crampons, and, ascending, trod 
j T!ie up|)er realms of fiost ; then, by a cord 
Let half-way down, entered a grot stai -bright, 
And gathered from above, below, around, 

The pointed ciystals ' — Once, nor long before 
(Thus did his tongue run on, fast as his fei^t, 
And with an eloquence that Nature gives 
To all her children, — breaking off by starts 
Into the harsh and rude, oft as the mule 
Drew his disjdeasure), — once, iioi long belore, 
Alone at daybreak on the Mettenbeig, 

He slipped, lie fell ; and, through a iearful cleft 
Gliding from ledge to ledge, from deep to dccqiei, 
Went to the under- world ! Long while he lay 
Upon his rugged bed, — then waked like one 
Wishing to sleep again and sleep forever ' 

For, looking round, he saw, or thought he saw, 
Innumerable branches of a cave, 

Winding beneath that solid crust of ice ; 

With here and there a rent that showed the stars ! 
What then, alas ! was left him but to die ? 

What else in those immeasurable chambers, 
Strewn with the bones of miserable men, 

Lost like himself? Yet must he wander on, 

Till cold and hunger set his spirit free ! 

And, rising, he began his di'eary round ; 

When liark ! the noise as of some mighty river 
Working its way to light ! Back lie withdrew. 
But soon i-etiimed, and, fearless from despair, 
Da.shed down the dismal channel ; and all day, 

If day could be where utter darkness was. 
Travelled incessantly ; the craggy roof 
Just overhead, and the impetuous waves, 
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Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giant’s strength, 
Lashing him on. At last, os in a pool, 

The water slept ; a pool sullen, profound, 

Where if a billow chanced to heave and swell 
it broke not ; and the i*oof, that long 
Had thi*eatened, suddenly descending, lay 
Flat on the surface. Statue-like he stood, 

His journey ended, i^hen a my divine 
Shot through his soul. Breathing a prayer to her 
Whose ears are never shut, the Blessed Virgin, 
He plunged, he swam, — and in an instant rose, 
The barrier passed, in sunshine ! Through a vale. 
Such as in Arcady, where many a thatch 
Gleams through the trees, half seen and half 
embowered. 

Glittering the river ran ; and on the bank 
The young ii^ere dancing (’t was a festival-day) 
All in their best attire. There first he saw 
His Madelaine. In the crowd slie stood to hear. 
When all drew round, inquiring ; and her face. 
Seen behind all, and varying, as he spoke. 

With liope and fear an<l generous sympathy. 
Subdued him. From that veiy hour lie loved. 

Samufi Rogers. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a 
royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, .sat looking on 
the couit. 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in 
their pride, 

And ’inongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with 
one for whom he sighed • 

And truly ’t was a gallant thing to see that crown- 
ing show. 

Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal 
beasts below. 

Rainpe<l and roared the lions, with horrid laugh- 
ing jaws ; 

They bit, they glaivd, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with their paw's ; 

With w'allowing might and stiHed roar they rolled 
on one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a 
thunderous smother ; 

The bloody loam above the bars came whisking 
through the air ; 

Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, we’re 
better here than there.” 

De Loige’s love o’erheaid the King, a beauteous 
lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which 
always seemed the same ; 


She thought, the Count, my lover, is brave as 
brave can be ; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his 
love of me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is 
divine ; 

I ’ll drop my glove, to prove Ids love ; gix*at gloiy 
will be mine. 

She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then 
looked at him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the 
lions wild ; 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has 
regained his ])lAce, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right 
in the lady’s face. 

“By Heaven,” said Francis, “rightly done!” 
and he rose from where he sat ; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a 
task like that.” 

LbIGH HUNT. 


PRINCE ADEB. 

In Sana, 0, in Sana, God, the Lord, 

Was very kind and merciful to me ♦ 

Forth from the Desert in my rags I came. 

Weary and sore of foot. I saw the spires 
And swelling bubbles of the golden domes 
Rise through the trees of Sana, and my heart 
Grew great within me with the strength of God 
And I cried out, “Now shall I right myself, — 
I, Adeb the despised, — for God is just ’ ” 

There he who wronged my father dwelt in pace, — 
My W'arlike father, who, wlien gray haire ciept 
Around his forohead, as on Lebanon 
The whitening snows of winter, was betrayed 
To the sly Imam, and his tented w'ealth 
Swept from him, ’twixt the roosting of tlie cock 
And his firat ciwing, — in a single night : 

And I, por Adeb, sole of all my race, 

Smeared with my father’s and my kinsmen’s blood 
Fled through the Desert, till one day a tribe 
Of hungry Bedouins found me in the sand, 

Half mad w'lth famine, and they took me up. 
And made a slave of me, — of me, a prince ' 

All was fulfilled at last. I fled from them. 

In rags and soriw. Nothing but my heart. 
Like a strong swimmer, liore me up against 
The howling sea of my adveraity. 

At length o’er Sana, in the act to sw’oop, 

I stood like a young eagle on a crag. 

The traveller jiassed me with suspicious fear ; 

I asked for nothing ; I was not a thief. 

The lean dogs snuffed around me : my lank bones, 
Fed on the berries and the crusted pols. 
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Were a scant morsel. Once a brown-skinned girl 
Called me a little from the common path, 

And gave me figs and barley in a bag. 

1 paid her with a kiss, with nothing moi'c, 

And she looked glad ; for 1 was beautiful, 

And virgin as a fountain, and as cold. 

1 stretched her bounty, pecking like a bird 
Her figs and barley, till my strength returned. 

So when rich Sana lay beneath my eyes, 

My foot was as the leoiiaid’s, and ray liand 
As heavy as the lion’s brandished paw ; 

And underneath my burnislied skin the veins 
And stretching muscles played, at every step, 

In wondrous motion. 1 was very strong. 

I looked upon my l)ody, as a bird 

That bills his feathers ere he take.s to flight, — 

I, watching over Sana Then I prayed ; 

And on a soft stone, wetted in the brook, 

(J round my long knife ; and then I prayed again. 
God heard my voice, preparing all for me, 

As, softly stepping down the hills, I saw 
The Imam’s summcr-palacc all ablaze 
111 the last flash of sunset. Every fount 
Was spouting lire, and all the oi’ange-trees 
Hore blazing coals, and from the marble walls 
And gilded spires and columns, strangely wrought, 
Olaied the red light, until ray eyes were pained 
With the fierce splendor. Till the night grew 
thick, 

1 lay within the bushes, next the door, 

Still as a sei^ient, as invisible. 

The guard hung round the portal. Man by man 
They dropped away, save one lone sentinel. 

And on his eyes God’s finger lightly fell ; 

He slept halt standing. Like a summer wind 
That threads the grove, yet never turns a leaf, 

I stole from shadow unto .shadow forth ; 

Crossed all the marble court-yaid, swung the door, 
Like a soft gust, a little way ajar, — 

My body’s narrow width, no more, — and stood 
Beneath the cresset in the painted hall. 

1 marvelled at the riches of my foe ; 

I marvelled at God’s ways with wicked men. 
Then I reached forth, and took (rod’s waiting 
hand : 

And so he led me over mossy floors, 

Flowered with the silken summer of Shiraz, 
Straight to the Imam’s chanilier. At the door 
Stretched a brawn eunuch, l)lacker than my eyes: 
His woolly head lay like the Kaba-stone 
In Mecca’s mosciue, us silent and as huge. 

I stepped across it, with my ixiinted knife 
Just missing a full vein along his neck. 

And, pushing by the curtains, thei*e I was, — 

I, Adeb the despised, — upon the spot 
That, next to heaven, I longed for most of all. 

I could have shouted for the joy in me. | 


Fierce pangs and flashes of bewildering light 
Leaped thiough my brain and danced before my 
eyes. 

So loud my heart l>eat, that I feared its sound 
Would wake the sleejicr ; and the bubbling blood 
Choked in ray throat till, weaker than a child, 

1 reeled against a column, and tliere hung 
In a blind stupor. Then I prayed again : 

And, sense by sense, I was made whole once more. 
I touched myself ; I was the same ; I knew 
Myself to be lone Adeb, young and strong. 

With nothing but a stride of empty air 
Between me and God’s justice. In a sleep, 
Thick with the fumes of the accuised grai)e, 
Sprawled the false Imam On his shaggy breast, 
Like a white lily heaving on the tide 
Of some foul stream, the faiiest woman slept 
These roving eyes have ever looked upon. 
Almost a child, her bosom barely showed 
The change beyond her girlhood. All her charms 
Were budding, but half opened ; for I saw 
Not only beauty wondrous in itself. 

But tx)ssibility of more to he 
I u the full process of her blooming days. 

I gtized upon her, and my heart grew soft, 

A.S a paiehed piusture with the dew of heaven. 
While thus 1 gazed she smiled, and slowly raised 
The long curve of her lashes ; and we looked 
Each upon each in \vomler, not alarm, — 

Not eye to eye, but soul to soul, we held 
Each other for a moment. All her life 
Seemed centred in the circle of her eyes. 

She stirred no limb ; her long-drawn, equal breath 
Swelled out and ebbed away beneath her breast. 
In calm unbroken. Not a sign of fear 
Touched the faint color on her oval cheek. 

Or pinched the arches of her tender mouth. 

She took me for a vision, and she lay 
With her sleep’s smile unaltered, as in doubt 
Whether real life had stolen into her dreams, 

Or dreaming stretched into her outer life. 

I was not graceless to a woman’s eyes. 

The girls of Dnmar paused to see me pass, 

I walking in ray rags, yet beautiful. 

One maiden .said, “ He has a jirince’s air • ” 

I am a prince ; the air was all ray own. 

So thought the lily on the Imam’s breast ; 

And lightly a.-s a summer mist, that lifts 
Before the morning, so she floatetl up, 

Without a sound or imstle of a rolie. 

From her coarse pillow, and before me stoo<l 
With asking eyes. The Imam never moved. 

A stride and blow were all my need, and they 
Were wholly in my power. I took her hand, 

I held a warning finger to my lips. 

And whispered in hei' small, expectant ear, 
“Adeb, the son of Akem I ” She replied 
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In a low murmur whose bewildering sound 
Almost lulled wakeful me to sleep, and sealed 
The sleeper’s lids in tenfold slumber, “ Prince, 
Lord of the Imam’s life and of my heart, 

Take all thou seest, — it is thy right, I know, — 
But spare the Imam for thy own soul’s sake ! ” 
Then 1 arrayed me in a I'obe of s\ate, 

Shining with gold and jewels ; and I bound 
111 my long turban gems that might have Imught 
The lands ’twixt Babelmandeb and Sahan. 

I girt about me, with a blazing belt, 

A scimitar o’er which the sweating smiths 
In far Damascus hammered for long years, 
Whose hilt and scabbaixl shot a trembling light 
From diamonds and rubies. And she smiled. 

As piece by piece I put the treasures on, 

To see me look so fair, — in pride she smiled. 

1 hung long purses at my side. 1 scooped. 

From off a table, figs and dates and nee, 

And bound them to iny girdle in a sack. 

Then over all I flung a snowy cloak, 

And beckoned to the maiden. So she stole 
Forth like ray shadow, past the sleeping wolf 
Who wronged my father, o’er the woolly head 
Of the swart eunuch, dow'ii the painted couit. 
And by the sentinel who standing slept. 

Strongly against the portal, through my rags, — 
My old base rags, — and through the maiden’s veil, 
I pressed my knife, — upon the wooden hilt 
Was “ A deb, son of A kern,” carved by me 
In my long slavehood, — as a passing sign 
To wait the Imam’s waking. Shadows cast 
From two high-sailing clouds upon the sand 
Passed not more noiseless than we two, as one, 
Glided beneath the moonlight, till I smelt 
The fragrance of the stables. As 1 slid 
The w ide doors open, with a sudden bound 
Uprose the startled horacs : but they stood 
Still as the man who in a foreign land 
Hears his strange language, when my Desert call. 
As low and plaintive as the nested dove’s. 

Fell on their listening ears. From stall to stall, 
Feeling the horses with my groping hands, 

I crejit in darkness ; and at length I came 
Upon two sister mares whose rounded sides, 

Fine muzzles, and small heads, and pointed ears, 
And foreheads spreading ’twixt their eyelids wide, 
Long slender tails, thin manes, and coats of silk. 
Told me, that, of the hundred steeds there stalled. 
My hand was on the treasures. O’er and o’er 
I felt their bony joints, ami down their legs 
To the cool hoofs ; — no blemish nnywhero : 
These 1 led forth and saddled. Upon one 
I set the lily, gathered now for me, — 

My own, henceforth, forover. So we rode 
Across the giuss, beside the stony path, 

Until we gained the highway that is lost, 


•Leading from Sana, in the eastern sands : 

When, with a cry that both the dcsert-boni 
Knew without hint from whip or goading spur. 
We dashed into a gallop. Far behind 
In s])arks and smoke the dusty highway rose ; 
And ever on the maiden’s face I saw, 

When the moon flashed ujion it, the strange smile 
It wore on waking. Once I kissed her mouth. 
When she grew weary, and her strength retunied. 
All through tlni night we scoured between thehills* 
The moon went down behind us, and the stars 
Dropjied after her ; but long before 1 saw 
A planet blazing straight against our eyes, 

The road had softened, and the shadowy hills 
Had flattened out, and I could hear the hiss 
Of sand spurned backw'aiii by the flying mares. 
Oloiy to God ! I was at home again ! 

The sun rose on us ; far and near I saw 
The level Desert ; sky met sand all round. 

I We paused at midday by a palm-crowned well, 
And ate and slumbered. Somewhat, too, was said . 
The words have slipped my memory. That 
same eve 

We rode sedately through a Hamoum camp, — 

I, Adeb, prince ainonj^t them, and my bride. 
And ever since amongst them 1 have ridden, 

I A head and shouldei's taller than the best ; 

And ever since my days have been of gold. 

My nights have been of silver, — God is just » 
Glorge Henry bokhr 

■ ♦ — 

HELVELLYN. 

[In the sprin)^ of 1805, a young' gentleman of talents, and of a 
most finiMble dis))0!>ition, perished by losing hi& way on the moun- 
tain Htlvellyn. His reiiuins were not disLOvered till three months 
afterwards, when they were found guarded by a faithful terrier, his 
constant attendant during frequent solitary rambles through the 
wilds of Cumberland and Westmoreland J 

I CLIMBKD the daik brow of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn. 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed 
misty and wide ; 

All w'as still, save, by fits, when the eagle was 
yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 

On the right, Striden Edge round the lied Turn 
was bending. 

And Gatchedicani its left verge w'as defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascend- 
ing, 

When 1 marked the sad spot where the wan- 
derer had died. 

Dark green was that spot mid the brown moun- 
tain heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in 
decay, 
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Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to 
weather, 

Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
clay ; 

Not yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 

For, faithful in death, his mute favonte attended. 

The much-loved remains of her master defended. 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber ? 

Wlien the wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start ? 

How many long days and long niglits didst thou 
number 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 
heart ? 

And, 0, was it meet that — no requiem read o’er 
him. 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 

And thou, little guardian, alone sti*etched before 
him — 

Unhonored the Pilgrim froiji life should de- 
part * 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has 
yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim- 
lighted hall, 

With 'scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 

And pages stand mute by the canopieu jiall : 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, the 
torches are gleaming ; 

In the proudly arched chapel the banners are 
beaming ; I 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is stream- 
ing, 

Lamenting a Chief of the People should fall. 

But nieeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
lamb. 

When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge 
in stature. 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam 

And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 

lying, 

Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 

With one faithful friend but to xMtness thy dying. 

In the arms of Helvellyn ainl Catchedicam. 

SIR Walter scon. 

FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU 

PROM "THE LADY OF THE LAKE,*’ CANTO V. 

“ I A.M by promise tied 

To match me with this man of pride : 

Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 

In peace : but when 1 come again, 


I come with banner, brand, and bow, 

As lender seeks his mortal foe. 

For lovelorn swain, in lady’s bower, 

Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 

As I, until before me stand 
This rebel Chieftain and his band. ” 

“ Have, then, thy wish ! He whistled shrill. 
And he was ansi^ered from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From ci*ag to crag the signal flew 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and speais and bended bows ; 

On light, on left, nliove, below, 

Spning lip at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles gray their lances start, 

The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 

The ru.shes and the willow-waiiu 
Are bristling into axe and brand. 

And every tuft of bioom gives life 
To plauled warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle gariisoned the glcii 
At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’s lieck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loom* crags whose threatening mass 
Lay totteiing o’ei the hollow |)ass, 

' As if an 1 11 hi Ill’s touch could nige 
Tlieii headlong jiahsage dowui the veige, 

With step and weai>on fonvard Hung, 

I Ui>on the mountain-sidb they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James : “ How say’st thou now ? 

These are Clan-Alpine’s wairiors true ; 

And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dim ! ” 

Fitz-James was brave ; — though to his heart 
The life-blood thnlled with sudden start. 

He manned himself w*ith dauntless air, 

Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

Hh back against a reck he We, 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

“Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1.” 

Sir Roderick marked, — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise. 

And the .stern joy which warriora feel 
In foemen w^oi-thy of their steel. 

Short space he stood, — then w'aved his hand ; 
Down sunk the disappeanng band ; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood : 

Sunk brand and spear, and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 
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It seemed as if their mother Earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon and plaid and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hillside, 

Whei’e heath and feim were waving wide ; 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
The next, all uni*eflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold gray stone. 

Fitz-Jaiues looked round, — yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received ; 

Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a di*eadful di'eani. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief I'eplied ‘ 

“ Fear naught — nay, that I need not say — 
But — doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged my wonl 
As far as Coilantoglc foi-d : 

Nor would I call a clansman's brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ; — 1 only meant 
To show the i-eed on which you leant, 

Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.” 

They moved ; — I said Fitz- James was brave, 

As ever knight that belted glaive ; 

Yet dare not say that now his blood 
Kept on its w'ont and tempered flood, 

As, following Roderick’s stride, he drew 
That seeming lonesome pathway through, 
Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life. 

Waited but signal from a guide, 

So late dishonored and defled. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guaidians of the ground. 

And still, from copse and heather deep. 

Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 

And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen. 

Nor rush nor bush of broom was near, 

To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

The Chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes. 

From Yennochar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 


Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 

And here his course the Chieftain stayed, 
Thi*ew down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said : 

“ Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Yich-AIpinc has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 
This head of u relicllious clan, 

Hath led thi^e safe through watch and wanl, 
Far ])ast Clan-Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain’s vengeance tiiou shalt feel. 

See, here, all vantageless I stand, 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand ; 

For this is Coilantoglc loid, 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 

The Saxon imusiHl . “ 1 ne’er delayed, 

When foeman bade me dniw my bla<le ; 

Nay more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death : 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt lor life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved : 

Can naught but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means “ No, Stronger, none 
And hear, —• to file thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus s^wke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead : 

‘ Who spills the foremost foemau’s life. 

His party conquers in the strife.’ ” 

** Then, by niy word,” the Saxon said, 

“ The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder broke beneath the cliff, — 

There lies Red Murdoch, stai k and stiff. 

Thus Fate hath solved her projihecy, 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go, 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe, 

Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favor free, 

I plight mine honor, oath, and woid, 

That, to thy native strengths restored, 

Witli each advantage shalt thou stand, 

That aids thee now to guard thy land.” 

Dark lightning flashed from Roderick’s eye . 

** Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to man nor fate ! 

Thou add’st but fuel to ray hate : -- 
My clansman’s blood demands revenge. 

Not yet prepared ? — By Heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain caxpet knight, 
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Who ill deserved iny courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair." 

“I thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 

For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blooil that wamis tliy vein. 

Now, truce, farewell ! an<l ruth, Iwgone ! — 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief ! can courtesy be shown ; 

Though not from coi>se, or heath, or cairn. 
Start at ray whistle clansmen stem, 

Of this small horn one feeble \)last 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

Rut fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt — 
We try this quanel hilt to hilt." 

Tlien each nt once hi.s falchion (lrc\\, 

Kach on the ground his s<‘abbard thicu, 

Each looked to sun and stieam and |)hiin, 

As what they ne’ei might see again , 

Then, foot and point and eye o]>p()se(l, 

In dubious stiile they darkly closed 

111 fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on the field Ins targe he threw, 

Wliosc bra/en studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so olten dashed aside , 

For, trained abioad his aims to wield, 
Fit/-James’s hlade was sword and shield. 

He praetiscd every pass and ward. 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 

Wliile less expert, though stronger far, 

The Gael maintained unecpial wui. 

Three times in closing stiitc they stood, 

And tin ice the Saxon blade diank blood . 

No stinted di aught, no scanty tide, 

The gushing floods the tartans dyed 
;*deiee liodeiiek felt the fatal dram, 

And showered his blows like wintry ram ; 
And, as firm roek or eastle-roof 
Against the wmtci shouer is pi oof, 
riie foe, invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 

Till, at advantage ta’on, his bnind 
Forced Roderick’s weajKHi from his hand, 

And, backwarrls borne upon tlie lea, 

Brought the ]u*oud Chieftain to his knee. 
“Now yield thee, or, by Him uho made 
The woild, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade !’’ 
“ Thy threats, Ihy merey, I defy ! 

Let reei’eant yield, who fears to die." 

Like adder darting from his coil. 

Like wmlf that dashes through the toil, 

Like mountain -cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung ; 
Received, but recked not of a wound. 

And locked bis arms his foemaii round. 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 


No maiden's hand is round thee thrown ! 

That desperate gra.sp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! 

They tug, they strain ! down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz -James below. 

The chieftain’s gripe his throat compressed, 

TIis knee was planted in his breast ; 

His clotted locks he back^\ard threw, 

Across his brow bis hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear liis sight, 

Then gleamed aloft his dagger bnght ' 

But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage came. 

To turn the odds of iieadly game ; 

For, wlnle the dagger gleamed on high, 

Reeled soul :iml sense, iceled brain and eye. 
Down came the blow ’ but in tlie heath 
Tlie enmg blade found bloodless sheath. 

The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting ( hiefs relaxing grasp , 
Unwounded from the dreadful close. 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

He falteied thanks to Heaven for life. 
Redeemed, unhoped, fiom desperate strife ; 
Next on his foe his look he cast. 

Whose every gasp appeared his last ; 

In Rodeiick’s gore he dipped the braid, — 

“ Poor Blanche ! thy wrongs are dearly paid *. 
Yet uith thy foe must die, or live, 

The piaise that faith and valor give." 

With that he blew a bugle note. 

Undid the collar from his throat, 

Unhoimeted, and by the w’ave 
Sat down Ins brow and hands to lave. 

Then faint afar are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet ; 

The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green ; 

Two who hear lance, and two who lead. 

By loosened rein, a saddled steed ; 

Each onward held his licadlong course, 

And by Fitz-James reined up his horse, — 
With wonder viewed the bloody .spot, — 

“ Exehiini not, gallants ’ question not, — 
You, Herliert and Liiffness, alight, 

And bind the wounds of yonder knight ; 

Let the gray iialfrey bear liis weight, 

Wo destined for a fairar fraight, 

And bnng him on to Stirling straight ; 

I will before at lietter speed. 

To seek frash horse and fitting weed. 

The sun rides high ; — I must l>e houne 
To see the archer-game at noon ; 

But lightly Bayard clears tlie lea. 

De Vaux and Merries, follow me." 

I SIR Walter Scott. 
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RURAL 

WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY. 

Waken, lords aud ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk aud horse and liunting-spear ! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily mingle they, 

“ Waken, lords and ladies g>iy.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 

And forestere have busy been 
To track the buck in tliicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies. 

Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 

We can show the niaiks he made 
When ’gainst the oak his antlere frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay ; 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them, youth ami mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stem huntsman, who can balk, 

Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ^ 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! 

SIR Walter Scott. 


THE STAG HUNT. 

FROM **THH LADY OF 1 HE LAKE," CANTO I. 

The stag at eve had dmnk his All, 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill. 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glcnartney’s hazel shade ; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head, 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heaid the clanging hoof and horn. 
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As (Jiiief who hears his warder call, 

** To anns ! the foemcn stoiin the wall,” 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from liis heatheiy couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops from his flanks lie shook ; 
Like crested leader pioinl and high 
Tossed his beamed Iroiitlet to the sky ; 

A moment gazed udown the dale, 

A moment snuHed the tainted gale, 

A iiiomeiit listened to the cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 

With one brave bound the eojise he ch'ui'ed, 
And, stretching forward free ami far, 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 

Yelled on the view the opening jiack ; 

Rock, glen, and eavern paid them back ; 

To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gave lesjionsc. 

A hmidi“t*(l dogs Imin ed deep and strong, 
Clattered u hundred steeds along, 

Then jieal the merry horns rung out, 

A hundred voices joined the shout ; 

With haik and whoop and wild halloo, 

No rest Ben voii Hell’s echoes knew. 

Far from the tumult fled the roe ; 

Close in her covert cowered the doe ; 

The falcon, from her caiiii on high, 

Cast on the rout a womlenng e^'c. 

Till far beyond her piercing ken 
The huiTicaiie had swept the glen. 

Faint, and more faint, its failing din 
Returned from cavern, cliH', and linn, 

And silence settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill. 

’T were long to tell what .steeds gave o’er, 

As swept the hunt through Cambus-more ; 
What reins were tightened in despair. 

When rose Benledi’s ridge in air ; 

Who flagged uiwn Bochastle’s heath, 

Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith, — 
For twice that day, from shore to shore, 

The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. 

Few were the stragglers, following far 
That reached the lake of Vennachar ; 

And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 

The headmost horseman rode alone. 

Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

That horseman plied the scourge and steel 
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For, jaded now, and spent with toil, 
Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The laboring stag strained full in view. 

Two dogs of black St. Hubert’s breetl. 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and s[>eed, 
Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game ; 

For, scai'ce a spear’s length from his haunch, 
Vindictive toiled the bloodhounds stanch ; 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 

Nor farther might the quarry stmin. 

Thus up the margin of the lake. 

Between the precipice and brnke. 

O’er stock and rock their rece they take. 

The hunter marked that mountain high. 

The lone lake’s western boundary. 

And deemed the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge i*amj»ai*t baiTed the way ; 
Already glorying in the prize, 

Measured his antlere with his eyes ; 

For the death* wound and death-halloo 
Mustered his breath, his whinyard drew ; 
But thundering as he came prejiared, 

With ready anii and weapon bared, 

' The wily quarry shunned the shock, 

And turned him from the* opi)osing rock ; 
Then, dashing down a daiicsome glen. 

Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken. 

In the deep Trosachs’ Mildest nook 
His solitary refuge took. 

There wliile, close couched, the thicket shed 
Cold dews and wild-flowere on his head. 

He heard the baffled dogs in vain 
Rave through the holloM’ pass amain. 

Chiding the locks that yelled again. 

Close on the hounds the hunter came. 

To cheer them on the vanished game ; 

But, stumbling in the rugged dell. 

The gallant hoise exhausted fell. 

The imjmtient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein. 

For the good steed, his labois o’er. 

Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more ; 
Then, touched with pity and remoree, 

He sorrowed o’er the expiiing hoi^se : 

“I little thought, when first thy rein 
I slacked upon the b»inks of Seine, 

That Highland eagle e’er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ! 

Woe worth the chase, M'oe M'orth the day. 
That costs thy life, my gallant gmy ! " 

Then through the dell his horn I'esounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 


Back limped, with slow and ciippled pace, 
The sulky leadere of the chase ; 

Close to their master’s side they pressed, 

With drooping tail and humbled crest ; 

Rut still the dingle’s hollow throat 
Prolonged the swelling bugle-note. 

The owlets started liom their dream, 

The eagles answered with their scream, 

Round and around the sounds were cast. 

Till echo seemed an answering blast ; 

And on the hunter hied his May, 

To join some comrades of the day ; 

Yet often paused, so strange the load. 

So wondrous weie the scenes it showed. 

siK waliuk Scott 


MV HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here ; 

My heart ’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
(^hasmg the Mild deer, ami lolloMing the roe, 

My heart ’s in the Highlands Mheiever 1 go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farcMell to the North, 
The birthplace of valoi, the countiy ol Mortli ; 
Wherever 1 wander, M'herevei I lovc, 

The hills of the Highlands foiever 1 love. 

Farewell to the mountains high covered Mith 
snow ; 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys below’ ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hangmg woods ; 
Farewell to the toiTents and loud-pouring HoikIs. 
My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here ; 

My heart ’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the loe, 

My heart ’s in the Highlands wherever 1 go. 

UOBbRT DUKN'i. 

f—* 

THE STAG HUNT. 

FROM "THE seasons: AOJUMN.” 

The stag too, singled from the herd where long 
He ranged, the branching monarch of the shades, 
Before the tempest drives. At firat, in speed 
He, sprightly, puts his faith ; and, roused by 
fear, 

Gives all his swift aerial soul to flight. 

Against the breeze he darts, that way the nioio 
To leave the lessening murderous cry behind : 
Deception short 1 though fleeter than the winds 
Blown o’er the keen-aired mountain by the north, 
He burets the thickets, glances threugh the 
glades, 

And plunges deep into the wildest wood, — 
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If slow, yet sure, adhesive to the track 
Hot-steaming, up behind him come again 
The inhuman rout, and from the shady depth 
Expel him, circling through his every shift. 

He sweeps the forest oft ; and sobbing sees 
The glades, mild oi)ening to the golden day, 
Where, in kind contest, with his butting friends 
He wont to struggle, or his loves enjoy. 

Oft in the full-descending llood*be tries 
To lose the scent, and lave his burning sides ; 
Oft seeks the herd ; the w'atchful herd, alarmed, 
With selfish care avoid a brother s woe. 

What shall he do * His once so vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirit, now no more 
Inspire the course ; but fainting breathless toil, 
Sick, seizes on his heart : he stands at Imy ; 

And puts his Inst weak refuge in deapnii*. 

The big round tears mn down his dappled face ; 
He groans in anguish ; while the growling jiack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest, 

And mark his beauteous checkered sides with gore. 

James Thomson. 


HART-LEAP WELL 

•• Hart-Leap Well is a small spring of water about five mtle*. 
from Richmond m Yorkshire, and near the side of tlic road that 
leads from Richmond to Askngf; its name is derived from a 
remarkable chase, the memory of which is preserved by the monu 
ments spoken of in the second part of the following poem, which 
monuments do now exist f iBooJ as 1 have there described them — 
The author 

PART FIRST. 

Thk knight had ridden down from Wensley 
Moor, 

With the blow motion of a suminer’s cloud , 

And now, as he approached a vussarb door, 

“ Bring forth another hoi’se ' ” ho cned aloud. 

“Another horse ! — That shout the vassal heaid, 
And saddled his best steed, a comely giny ; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the thud 
Whieh he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sjiarkled in the pnincing couivscr's eyes ; 

The lioi'se and hoi’semiiii are a happy pair ; 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 

There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this nioniiiig left Sir AValter’s hall, 

That as they galloped made the ccIioe.s loar ; 

But horse and man arc vanished, one and all ; 
Such lace, I think, was never seen liefore. 

Sir Walter, restless os the veering wind, 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yet lomain : 
Blanche, Swift, and Music, noblest of tlieii kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 


The knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
With siijipliant gestures and upbmidings stern ; 
But breath and eyesight fail ; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tiinnilt of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 

“ This chase it looks not like an enrthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the liartiire left alone. 

The poor haii; toils along the mountain -side ; 

1 will not stop to tell how far he fled. 

Nor will 1 mention by what death he died ; 

But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

Di.sniounting, then, h<' leaned against a thoni ; 
He hail no follower, dog, nor man, nor Ixiy : 

He neither cmcked his vhip, noi blew his lioni. 
But gazed iijain the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sii- WaltiT leaned 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
AVeak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned, 

And white witli ti)ani as if with eleaving sleet 

U]K)n his side the bait was lying stretched . 

His nostnl touched a spring lieneatli a lull, 

And w’lth the last deeji groan his bicath had 
fetched 

The w'aters of the spring w’ere ti embling still. 

And now', too linppy for ie[)Ose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot ') 

Sir Walter walked all lound, north, south, and 
west, 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot 

And climbing up the hill (it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent), Sir Waltei found 
Three scveial hoof- marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, “Till now 
Snell .sight was nevei seen })y hinnaii eyis • 

Three' leaps liave Imrnc him fioni this lofty Inow, 
Dow'ii to the very fountain w’here he lies. 

“I Tl build a pleasure- house upon this spot, 

And a small aibor, made Ibi ruml joy ; 

’Twill hi the traveller’s shed, the juJgiiin’s cot, 
A jdaee of love for damsels that aic coy. 

“ A cunning artist will 1 have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell ' 

And they w'ho do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hurt- Leap Well 

“ And, gallant stag ! to make thy pmi.se8 kiiowm, 
Another monument sluili hero be mised ; 
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Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 

“And in the summer-time, when days are long, 

I will come hither with iiiy ])!irarnour ; 

And with the dancers and the miiistrers song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bowei. 

“Till the ioundutions ot the mountains lail 
My mansion with its arboi shall endure ; — 

The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 

And them who dwell among the woods of lire ’ ” 

Then home he went, and left the hart, stone-dead, 
Wich breathless nostrils stretched al>ove the 
s])ring 

— Soon did the knight perform what he had said. 
And far and wide tlie fame thereof did nng. 

Ere thrice the moon into her poit had steered, 

A ciii» of stone received the living well ; 

Three pillais of rude stone Sir Walter leared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell 

And neai the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With tiailing plants and trees weie intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy sheltei from the sun and A^ind 

And thither, when th^ summer days were long, 
Sir Walter led his wondering paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrers song 
Madi meriimeiit within that pleasant Iniwer. 

The knight, Sii Walter, died in course of time. 
And his bones he in his paternal vale. — 

Ihit there is matter foi a second ihynie. 

And I to thi> would add aiiothei tale. 

PART SECOND. 

The moving accident is not iny trade ; 

To freeze* the hlood 1 IniA e no ready arts : 

Tis my delight, alone in siimmei shade, 

To j)ipe a simple song foi thinking lienrts. 

As I from Hawes to llichmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Thiee aspens at thieo coi ners of a sipiare ; 

And one, not four yaids distant, iieai a well 

What this imported 1 could ill divine . 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 

1 saw tlii'ee julhiis standing in a line, — 

The last stone pillar on a daik hill-top. 

The tieos wwe gmy, w'ith neither arms nor head ; 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny gi’eeii ; 
So that you just might say, as then 1 said, 

“ Here in old time the hand of man hath been.” 


I looked upon the hill both far and near, — 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And nature here w'cre willing to decay. 

I stood in vanous thoughts ami fancies lost, 
When one, who w'as in shepherd’s garb attired, 
Came up the hollow ; — him did 1 accost. 

And what this j)lflee might bt* 1 tlien inquired. 

The shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my fomier rhyme I have rehearsed. 
“A jolly place,” said he, “in times cf old ! 
j Rut something ails it now ; the spot is curst. 

You see these lifeless stumps of aspen-wood, — 
' Some say that they are beeches, otheis elms, — 
These were the bower ; and here a mansion stood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 

“ The arbor does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the gieat loiige ! you iiiighl as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

“There ’s neither dog noi heifer, horse iioi sheejt, 
Will wet his lips wuthin that cup of stone , 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

This W'ater doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

“ Some say that here a murder has been done. 
And blood cues out for blood ; but, for my jiart, 
1 ’ve guessed, when I 've been sitting in the sun, 
That It was all for that unhappy hart. 

“ What thoughts must through the cicature’s 
brain have |>ast ’ 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the sleep, 
Are but thicc Iwumls, — and look, sir, at this hist ! 
0 master ’ it has been a cruel leap. 

“ For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

“ Here on the gi’ass peihaps asleep ne sank, 
Lulled by the fountain in tlie summer-tide : 

This walei was i>eihat>s the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 

“ III Ainil here beneath the floweiiiig thoni 
He heard the birds tbeir morning euiols sing , 
And lie, iieiliaps, for auglit we know, was Ixirii 
Not halt a furlong fiom that self-same spring 

“ Now, hera is neither grass nor ))leusant shade , 
The sun on draarier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as I have often said. 

Till ti'ees, and stones, and fountain, all aie gone." 
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^‘Gray-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
This beast not unobserved by nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

“ The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in tlie green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and leverential care 
For the unoffending creatui'es whom he loves. 

“The pleasure-house is dust : behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due 0001*86 of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

“ She leaves these objects to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But at the coming of the milder day 
These monuments .shall all be overgi'own. 

“ One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide. 
Taught both by what she shows and what con- 
ceals ; 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 

William worusworih 


BETH GfiLERT. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerily smiled the mom ; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obeyed Llewellyn’s hoin. 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a lustier cheer, 

“ Come, Gelert, come, wert never last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear. 

“ 0 , where does faithful Gelert roam, 
The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave, — a lamb at home, 

A lion in tlie chase ? ” 

In sooth, he was a i>eprless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 

But now no GMert could be found. 

And all the chase roile on. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved. 
For GMert was not there. 

• 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 
When, near the ix)rtal seat, 

His truant GMert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 


But, when he gained his castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound all o’er was smeared with gore * 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

Llewellyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 

His favorite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet. 

Onward, in haste, Llewellyn jiassed. 

And on went GMert too ; 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 

O’ertumed his infant’s bed he found, 

With blood-stained covert rent ; 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child, — no voice replied, — 

He searelied with teiTor wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child. 

“ Hell-liound • my child ’s by thee devoured,’ 
The fmntic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 

Aroused by GMeit’s dying yell, 

Some sliimberer wakened nigh : 

What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To liear his infant’s ciy ! 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
Hi.s hurried search had misseil, 

All glowing from his rosy sleej), 

The cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor scatlie had he, nor harm, nor dread, 

But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead. 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewellyn’s pain I 
For now the truth was clear ; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 

William Robert spencer 


A HUNTING WE WILL GO. 

The dusky night rides down the sky. 

And ushers in the mom : 

The hounds all join in glorious cry. 

The huntsman winds his horn, 

And a hunting we will go. 
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The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms to make him stay ; 

dear, it rains, it hails, it blows ; 

You cannot hunt to-day.*' 

Yet a hunting we will go. 

Away they fly to 'scape the rout, 

Their steeds they soundly switch ; 

Some SLVQ thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in the ditch. 

Yet a hunting we will go. 

Sly Reynard now like lightning flies, 

And sweeps across the vale ; 

And when the hounds too near he spies. 

He drops his bushy tail. 

Then a hunting we will go. 

Fond Echo seems to like the sport, 

And join the jovial cry ; 

The woods, the hills, the sound retort, 

And music iills the sky. 

When a hunting we do go. 

At last his sti*ength to faintness worn. 

Poor Reynard ceases flight ; 

Then hungry, homewaul we return. 

To feast away the night, 

And a drinking wc do go 

Yo jovial huntere, in the morn 
Prepare then for the cliase ; 

Rise at the sounding of the horn 
And health with s^Kirt enibiace, 

Wlien a hunting we do go. 

Hlnry Fielding. 


LIFE IN THE AUTUMN WOODS. 

(VIRCaMA.i 

Summer lias gone, 

And fruitful Autumn has advanced so far 
That there is warmth, not heat, in the broad sun. 
And you may look, with naked eye, 111*011 
The ardore of his car ; 

The stealthy frosts, whom his sclent looks em- 
bolden. 

Are making the green li^aves golden. 

What a bi-ave splendor 
ts in the Octolier aii ! how ricli, and clear, 

And bracing, and all-joyous ’ We must render 
Love to the Spring-time, with its sproutings 
tender. 

As to a child (piite dear ; 

But Autumn is a thing of perfect glory, 

A manhood not yet hoary. 


1 love the woods, 

In this good season of the liberal year ; 

1 love to seek their leafy solitudes, 

And give myself to melancholy moods, 

With no intruder near, 

And fliid strange lessons, as I sit and ponder, 

In every natural wonder. 

But not alone, 

As ShakesiHiare’s melancholy courtier loved 
Ardennes, 

Love I the biowning forest ; and I own 
1 would not oft have mused, as he, but flown 
To hunt with Amiens — 

And little thought, as up the bold deer bounded, 
01 the sad cieatiiie wounded. 

A brave and good, 

But world-woiii knlglit — soul-weaiied with his 
part 

In this vexed life — gave man for solitude, 

And built a lodge, and lived in Wantley wootl, 
To hear the belling hart. 

It was a gentle taste, but its sweet sadness 
Yields to the hunter’s madness. 

What iiassionate 

And keen delight is in the proud swift chase ’ 

Go out what time the lark at heaven s red gate 
Soars joyously singing — quite infuriate 
With the high pride ot his place ; 

What time the unrisen sun airays the morning 
In its first bright adorning. 

Hark ’ the quick horn — 

As sweet to hear as any clarion — 

Piercing with silver call the ear of morn ; 

And mark the .steeds, stout Cui tal and Topthorne, 
And Grcysteil and the Don — 

Each one of them his fiery mood displaying 
With pawing and with neiglung. 

Urge your swift horse 

After the ciying hounds in this fiesh hour ; 
Vanquish high hills, stem jiciilous streams i)er- 
force, 

On the free plain give free wings to your coiuse. 

And you will know the power 
Of the brave chase, — and how of griefs the sorest 
A cure is in the forest. 

Or stalk the deer ; 

The same red lip of dawn has kissed the lulls, 
The gladdest sounds are crowding on your ear, 
There is a life in all the atmosphere : — 

Your very nature fills 

With the fresh hour, as up the hills aspiring 
You climb with limbs untiring. 
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It is a fair 

Aiid goodly sight to see the nutiered stag 
With the long sweep of his swilt walk i-epair 
To join his brothers ; or the plethoric bear 
Lying in some high crag, 

With pinky eyes half closed, but broad head 
shaking, 

As gadflies keep him waking. 

And these you see, ^ 

And, seeing them, you travel to their death 
With a slow, stealthy step, from ti*ee to tree. 
Noting the wind, however faint it bo. 

The hunter draivs a breath 
In times like these, which, he will say, ropays him 
For all care that waylays luni. 

A strong joy fills 

(A joy beyond the tongue's expressive power) 

My heart in Autumn weather — fills and thrills! 
Ami I would mther stalk the brei'zy hills 

De.scending to luy bower I 

Nightly, by the sweet spiiit of Peace attended. 
Than pine where life is splendid. 

I'niLie CLNULblUN COOKt. 


THE AKAR TO HIS FAVORITE STEED. 

My licautifnl ! my beautiful ’ that standest 
meekly by. 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and 
dark and fiery eye. 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy 
wingM sjieed ; 

I may not mount on thee again, — thou ’rt sold, 
my Arab steed ’ 

Fiet not with that impatient hoof, — snuff not 
the breezy wind, ~ 

The farther that thou Ihest now, so far am I be- 
hind ; 

The stranger hath thy biidle-rein, — thy master 
hath hiH gold, — 

Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell ; thou *rt 
sold, my steed, thou ’it sold. 

Farewell ! those free, untired limbs full many a 
mile must roam, 

To reach tlie chill and wintry sky which clouds 
the stranger’s home ; 

Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn 
and bed prepare, 

Thy silky mane, I braided once, must be another’s 
care ! 

The morning snn shall dawn again, bat never- 
more with thee I 


Shall 1 gallop through the desert paths, where 
we W(Mo wont to be ; 

Evening shall daiken on the earth, and o’er the 
sandy plain 

Some otlier steed, with slower step, shall bear me 
liome again. 

Yes, thou must go ' the wild, free breeze, the 
brilliant sun and sky, 

Thy master’s house, — from all of these my 
exiled one must fly ; 

Thy proud dark eye will grow less pioud, thy 
step become less fleet, 

And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, tliy mas- 
ter’s hand to meet. 

Only in sleep shall 1 behold that dark eye, glan- 
cing bright ; - 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so linn 
and light ; 

And when I raise my di earning ami to check oi 
cheer thy speed. 

Then must 1, stalling, wake to ieiil, — thon’it 
soldy my Arab steed * 

Ah • rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand 
may chide. 

Till foam-wreaths he, like crested weaves, along 
thy panting side : 

And the rich blood that ’.s in thee sw'clls, in thy 
indignant pain, 

Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may eount 
each starting vein. 

Will they ill-use thee ? If I thought — but no, 
it cannot bi‘, — 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gentle, 
yet so free : 

And yet, if haply, when thou ’rt gone, my lonely 
lieail should yearn, — 

Can the hand which casts thee from it now com- 
mand thee to return ? 

Return ! alas i my Arab steed ! what shall thy 
master do, 

When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanished 
from his view ^ 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and 
through the gathering team 

Thy bright form, for a moment, like the fal.se 
milage appears ; 

Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with weary 
step alone, 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou 
oft hast borne mo on ; 

And sitting down by that green well, I ’ll. pause 
and sadly think, 

It was here he bowed his glossy neck when last 
1 saw him drink ! ” 
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JVhen last I saw thee drink / — Away ! the fevered 
dream is o’er, — 

1 could not live a day, and hiow that wo should 
meet no more ’ 

They tempted me, my beautiful ! — for hunger’s 
l)ower is strong, — 

Tliey tenii>ted me, my beautiful ! but I liavc 
loved too long. 

Who said that 1 hud giveu thee up i who said 
tliut thou wast sold 2 

’T is false, —'t is false, my Arab steed ! I fling 
them back their gold ' 

Thus, tJniSf I leap upon thy back, and scour tlic 
distant plains ; 

Away ’ who overtakes us now shall claim thee 
for his pains ’ 

(.AROLINL l.LIZAUI III SAKAH NOKION. 


Tilt: JlORSKliAOK ItlDK. 

WuF.N tioubleil in spirit, when weary of life, 
When I faint ’neath its burdiMis, and shrink fiom 
Its stiile, 

When Its fruits, turned to ashes, are mocking my 
taste, 

And its iaiicst scene seems but a desolate waste, 
Then eomc ye not neai me, my sad heart to 
cheer 

With Iriendship s soft accents oi sympathy’s tear. 
No pity I ask, and no counsel 1 need, 

Rut bung me, t), bring me my gallant young 
steed. 

With his high arched neck, and his nostril spread 
wide, 

His eye full of fire, and his step full of piide ’ 

As I spring to his back, as I seize the strong 
rein. 

The strength to my spirit returiicth again ! 

The bonds are all broken that lettered my mind. 
And my cai'es borne away on the wings of the 
wind ; 

My pride lifts its head, for a season bowed down. 
And the queen in my iiatui-e now puts on her 
crown ! 

Now we ’re off — like the winds to the plains 
whence they came ; 

And the rapture of motion is thrilling my frame ! 
On, on siieeds my courser, scarce printing the sod, 
Scarce cinishing a daisy to mark where he tixid ! 
On, on like a deer, w'hen the hound’s early bay 
Awakes the wild echoes, away, and away ! 

Still faster, still farther, ho leaps at my cheer. 
Till the rush of the startled air whirs in my ear ! 
Now 'long a clear rivulet lieth his track, — 

See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles 
hack ! 


Now a glen dark as midnight — what matter ? — 
we ’ll down, 

Though shadows are round us, and rocks o’er us 
frown ; 

The thick blanches shake as we’re hurrying 
through, 

And deck ns with spangles of silvciy dew I 

What a wild thought of tiiumph, that this girlish 
hand 

Such a steed in the might of his strength may 
command ! 

What a glorious cieature ’ Ah ’ glance at him 
now, 

A.S I check him a while on this green hillock’s 
brow ; 

How be tosses his imiue, with a sin ill jo}ous 
neigh, 

Ami paws the linn earth in his proud, stately 
play ! 

Huirah ' oil aguiii, dashing on as in ire. 

Till the long, flinty pathway is flashing with fne ' 
Ho ’ a ditch ’ — Shall w'c pause ^ No ; the boM 
leap w e dare, 

Like a swift- winged ai i ow w c nisb tlirougb tlie ai i ' 
O, not all the jdeasuics that poets may pi .use, 
Not the ’wildeiing w.iltz in the balbiooin’s bl.i/c, 
Noi the ehivalious joust, noi the daring i.ice, 
Noi the swift regatta, nor meiry chase, 

Noi the sail, high heaving waters o’er, 

Noi the rural dance on the moonlight shore. 

Can the wild and thrilling joy exceed 
Of a fearless leaj) on a fiei y steed * 

Saka JanL LivVI\CO\T {Grace Greenttioad), 


A CANADIAN BOAT-SONG. 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime. 

Our voices keep tunc, and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 

We’ll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn.. 
Row', brothers, row ' the stream runs fast. 

The rapids are near, and the daylight ’s past ! 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? — 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. 
But when the wind blow's off the shore, 

0, sweetly we ’ll rest our weary oar ! 

Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast, 

The rapids arc near, and the daylight ’s past ! 

Utawa’s tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 

Saint of this green isle, hear our prayers, — 

0, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs ! 
Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight *b past I 

THOUAS moorb. 
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THE SNOWS.* 

Over the Snows 
Bnoynntly goes 
The lumberers’ bark canoe : 

Lightly they sweep, 

Wilder each leap, 

Rending the' white -caps through. 

Away ! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer, 

While the steersman true 
And his laughing crew 
Sing of their wild career : 

** Mariners glide 
Far o’er the tide 

In ships that are stanch and strong 
Safely as they 
Speed we away, 

Waking the woods with song.” 

Away ! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer. 

While the laughing crew 
Of the swift canoe 
Sing of the raftsmen’s cheer : 

“Through forest and brake, 

O’er rapid and lake, 

We ’re sport for the sun and rain •, 

Free as the child 
Of the Arab wild, 

Hanlened to toil and pain. 

Away I Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer, 

While our buoyant flight 
And the rapid’s might 
Heighten our swift career.” 

Over the Snows 
Buoyantly goes 
Tlie lumberers’ bark canoe ; 

Lightly they sweep, 

Wilder each leap. 

Tearing the white-caps through. 

Away ! Away ! 

With the speed of a startled deer. 

There *s a fearless crew 
In each light canoe 
To sing of the raftsmen’s cheer. 

CHARLES SANGSTEK. 

THE PLEASURE-BOAT. 

Come, hoist the sail, the fast let go ! 

They ’re seated side by side ; 

Wave chases wave in pleasant flow ; 

The bay is fair and wide. 

* The name given to t founlng rapid on the upper Ottawa River, 
in Canada. 


The ripples lightly tap the boat ; 

Loose ! Give her to the wind ! 

She shoots ahead ; they ’re all afloat , 

The strand is far behind. 

No danger reach so fair a crew ! 

Thou goddess of the foam, 

I ’ll ever pay thee worship due, 

]( thou wilt bring them homo. 

Fair ladies, fairer than the spray 
The prow is dashing wide, 

Soft breezes take you on your way. 

Soft flow the blessed tide. 

0, might I like those breezes be. 

Ami touch that arching brow, 

I *(i dwell forever on the sea 
Where ye are floating now. 

The boat goes tilting on the waves , 

The waves go tilting by ; 

There dips the duck, — her back she laves ; 
O’erhead the sea-gulls fly. 

Now', like the gulls that dail for prey, 

The little vessel stoops ; 

Now', rising, shoots along liei way, 

Like them, in easy swoops. 

The sunlight falling on her sheet, 

It glitters like the drift, 

Sparkling, in scorn of summer’s heat, 

High up some mountain lift. 

The w'inds are fresh ; she’s dnving fast 
Ujx)n the bending tide ; 

The crinkling sail, and crinkling mast, 

Go with her side by side. 

Why dies the breeze away so soon ? 

Why hangs the pennant down ? 

The sea is glass ; the sun at noon. — 

Nay, lady, do not frow'n j 

For, see, the wingfed fisher’s plume 
Is painted on the sen ; 

Below, a cheek of lovely bloom. 

Whose 6} es look up to tliee * 

She smiles ; thou need’st must smile on her 
And see, beside her fa(;e, 

A rich, white cloud that doth not stir : 
What beauty, and what grece I 

And juctnred lieach of yellow sand, 

And pakM reck and hill, 

Change the smooth sea to faiiy-land ; 

How lovely and how' still t 
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From that far isle the thresher's flail 
Strikes close upon the ear ; 

The leaping flsh, the swinging sail 
Of yonder sloop, sound near. 

The parting sun sends out a glow 
Across the placid bay, 

Touching with glory all the show. — 

A breeze ! Up helm ! Away ! 

Cpi^ening to the wind, they reach, 

With laugh and call, the shore. 

" hey 've left their footprints on the beach. 
But them I hear no more. 

Richard Henry Dana. 


THE ANGLER’S TRYSTING-TREE. 

Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 

Meet the morn upon the lea ; 

Are the emeralds of the spring 
On the angler’s trysting-tree ? 

Tell, sweet thrushes, tell to me ! 

Are there buds on our willow- tree ? 

Buds and birds on our trysting-tree ? 

Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 

Have you met the honey-bee, 

Circling upon rapid wing. 

Round the angler’s trysting-tree ? 

Up, sweet thrushes, up and see ! 

Are there bees at our willow-ti’ee ? 

Birds and bees at the trysting-tree f 

Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing 1 
Are the fountains gushing free 
Is the south-wind wandering 
Through the angler’s trysting-tree ? 

Up, sweet thrushes, tell to me ’ 

Is there wind up our willow-ti'ce ? 

Wind or culm at our trysting-tree ? 

Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 

Wile us with a merry glee 
To the flowery haunts of spring, — 

To the angler’s trysting-tree. 

Tell, sweet thrushes, tell to mo » 

Are there flowers ’neath our willow-tree 
Spring and flowed at the trysting-tree ? 

THOMAS Too SlOODAED. 

IN PRAISE OF ANGLING. 

Quivering fears, heart- tearing cares. 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 

Fly, fly to courts, 

Fly to fond worldlings’ sports, 


Where strained sardonic smiles are glozing still, 
And grief is forced to laugh against her will. 
Where mirth ’s but mmnmery, 

And sorrows only real be. 

Fly from our country pastimes, fly. 

Sad troops of human misery j 
Come, serene looks. 

Clear as the crystal brooks. 

Or the pure azured heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty ; 

Peace and a secure mind. 

Which all men seek, we only find. 

Abusfed mortals ! did you know 
Where joy, heart’s ease, and comforts grow. 

You 'd scorn proud towers 
And seek them in these bowers, 

Where winds, sometimes, our woods j)erhaps may 
shake. 

But blustering care could never tempest make ; 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 

Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

Here *s no fantastic mask or dance. 

But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 

Nor w^ars are seen. 

Unless upon the green 

Tw'o harmless lambs are butting one the other. 
Which done, both bleating nm, each tohismother. 
And wounds are never found. 

Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 

Here are no entrapping baits 
To hasten to, too hasty fates ; 

Unless it be 
The fond credulity 

Of silly fish, which (worldling likel still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook ; 

Nor envy, 'less among 

The birds, for piice of their sweet song. 

Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems, hid in some forlorn cre(*k : 

We all pcails scorn 
Save what the dewy mom 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 

Which careless shepherds beat dowm os they 
pass ; 

And gold ne’er here appears, 

Save what the yellow' Ceres bears. 

Blest silent groves, 0, may you be. 

Forever, mirth’s l)est nursery 1 
May pure contents 
^Forever pitch their tents 
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Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, 
these mountains ' 

And peace still slumbei* by these purlinf^ foun- 
tains, ' 

Which we may erery year 
Meet, when we conic a-fishing here. 

SIK HENRY WOTTON. 


THE ANGLER. 

0 THE gallant hsher's life, 

It is the best of any ! 

*T is full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’t is beloved by many ; 

Other joys 
Are but toys ; 

Only this 
Lawful is ; 

For oui skill 
Breeds no ill, 

But content and pleasure. 

In a morning, up we nse. 

Ere Aurora’s peeping ; 

Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 

Leave the sluggard sleeyiing ; 
Then wo go 
To and fro, 

With our knacks 
At our backs, 

To such streams 
As the Thames, 

If we have the leisure. 

When we please to w^alk abroad 
For our recreation. 

In the fields is our abode. 

Full of delectation, 

Where, in a brook, 

Witli a hook, — 

Or H lake, — 

Kisli \vc take ; 

There we git. 

For a hit, 

Till we fish entangle. 

We have gentles in a horn, 

We have paste and worms too ; 
We can watch both night and mom, 
Suffer mill and storms too , 

None do here 
Use to swear : 

Oaths do fmy 
Fish away ; 

We sit still, 

Watch our quill : 

Fishers must not wmngle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter. 

To an osier hedge wo get, 

For a friendly sheltci’ ; 

Where, in a dike, 

Perch or pike. 

Roach or dace, 

W e do chase. 

Bleak or gudgeon, 

Without grudging ; 

We are still eoiitented. 

Or w'e sometimes jiass an hour 
Under a green willow, 

That defends us fioin a shower. 

Making eaitli our pillow ; 

Wlieie we may 
Think and pray, 

Befoie deatli 
Stops our breatli ; 

Othei joys 
Aie but toys, 

And to he himerited. 

John chalkhill 


THE ANGI.EK’S WISH. 

I IN these flowery meads would be. 

These crystal streams should solace me ; 

To wliose haimonious bubbling noise 
I, with my angle, would rejoice, 

Sit hero, and see the turtle-dove 
Court Ills chaste mate to acts of love ; 

Or, on that bank, feel the west-wind 
Breathe health and plenty ; please my mind. 
To see sweet dew-drops ki&s these flowers, 

And then wtushed off by April showers ; 

Here, hear my Kenna* sing a song : 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 

Or a laverock build her nest; 

Here, give my weaiy spiiits rest, 

And raise my low-pitched thoughts al)ove 
I Earth, or what poor mortals love. 

Tims, free from lawsuits, and tlie noise 
' Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice ; 

Or, with my Bryan and a book, 

Loiter long daj's near ShawTord biook ; 

There sit by him, and eat my meat ; 

There see the sun both lise arid set ; 

! There bid good morning tc next day ; 

I There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on ; and beg to have 
I A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 

, IZAAK walion. 

* ** Kenna,** tho name of lii<» supponed mistress, teems to hath 
becnfoniied fimn the name of his wife, which was Ken. 
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ANGLING. 

FROM “THE SEASONS! SPRING." 

Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Js mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 

TIumc throw, niec-judging, the delusive fly , 
And, as you len<l it round in artful curve, 

With eye attentive mark the spiinging game. 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or uiged by hunger leap, 

Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the gmssy liank. 

And to the shelving shore slow diagging some, 
Witli various hand proportioned to then lorce. 

If yet too young, and easily di'ceived, 

A worthless prey scarce bendh your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the shoit space 
He has enjoyed the vital light ol heaven. 

Soft tlisengage, and liack into the stream 
The speckled infant tlnow. Hut shouhl you lure 
From his daik haunt, beneath the tangled loots 
Ot pendent trees, the mon.iK-h of the hio(»k, 
Hehooves you then to [ilv your liiu'st ait 
liOng time he, following cautious, scans the lly , 
And oft attcinphs to sci/.e it, hut as olt 
The diinjded w'ater .speaks his ]ealou.s fear 
At last, while haply o Vi the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, heilespciate takes the death, 
With sullen jilunge. At once he darts along, 

1 )eep*8ti uck, and lunsoiitall the lengthened line ; 
Then seeks the furthest ooze, the shclteiiiig w‘’ed, 
The caverned bank, his old secun* abode , 

And tiles aloft, and flounces lound the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. AVith yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his fuiious course 
Gives way, you, now retiiing, following now 
Across the sticain, e\haust his idle lage , 

Till, floating broad upon his bicathles.s side, 

And to his fate abandoned, to the shoie 
You gayly ding your unresisting prize. 

jAMLs Thomson. 


THE ANGLER. 

But look ! o’er the fall see the anglci stand, 
Swinging his rod wuth skilliil hand ; 

The fly at the end of his gossamer line 
Swims thiough the sun like a suniiiiei moth, 
Till, dropt WTth a eareliil preeision line, 

It touches the jk)o 1 lHJ 3 mnd the froth. 

A -sudden, the speckled liawk of the hiook 
Halts from his covet t and seizes the hook. 
Swift spins the leel ; with easy slip 
The line pays out, and the rod, like a wiiip, 


Lithe and arrowy, tapering, slim, 

Is bent to a bow o'er the brooklet’s brim, 

Till the ti'oiit leaps up in the sun, and flings 
The spray from the flash of his finny wings ; 
Then falls on liis side, and, drunken witli fright. 
Is towed to the shore like a stuggenng barge, 
Till benched .it hist on the sandy marge, 
Where he dies with the hues ol the nioniingliglit. 
While his sides with a chisti*r ol stars are blight. 
The angler in his basket lays 
The constellation, and goes his wavs. 

Thomas ic c m v\a\ Ri.ad. 


SWIMMING 

FROM “me IWO FOhCARI " 

How many a time have I 
Cloven, with arm .still liistiei, hi east more daiiiig, 
Thew*aveall roughened ; with a. swimmei's stroke 
Flinging the billows back Irom my dicncbeil hair, 
Arnl langbing Ironi my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kissed it like a winc-ciip, rising o’er 
The waves ,is the} aiose, and proiuler still 
The loftici they nphltcd me , and oft, 

In waiitonness ol spnit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My W'a} to shells and sea- weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they waxed feaitul ; then 
Returning with my giasp full of such tokens 
As showed that 1 had seal died the deep , exult- 
ing, 

With a far-dashing stioke, and (hawing deep 
The l(>iig-.suspended breath, again I sjuirned 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My truck like a sea-bird — 1 was a bO} then. 

LORO hyron 


BATHING. 

1 ROM “THE SLAM)NS . Sl'MMI R ’ 

Tiik sjn ightly youtn 

Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal 
d(*pth 

A sandy bottom sliows. A while be stands 
Gazing th' in veiled landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue piofound helow' ; 

Then plungiis headlong down the ciicluig flood. 
His ebon ticsscs and bis rosy check 
Instant emerge ; and tliioudi the olredient wave, 
At eaeh slioit bii'fttliiiig by bis lip i*pj)elled, 

With arms and logs according w^ell, he makes. 

As humor leads, an easy-winding path ; 

While from his polidied sides a dewy light 
Ettuses on the ])leased siiectatora i*ouiul. 
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This is the purest exercise of health, 

The kind refresher of the summer-heats ; 

Nor, when cold winter keens the biightening 
flood, 

Would I weak -shivering linger on the brink. 
Thus Ufo redoubles, and is oft preserved, 

By the bold swimmer, in the swift ela^ise 
Of accident disastrous. Hence the limbs 
Knit into force ; and the same Roman ann. 

That rose victorious o’er the conquered earth, 
First learned, while tender, to subdue the wave. 
Even from the body’s punty, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 

jAMEb THOMbON 


OUR SKATER BELLE. 

Along the frozen lake she comes 
In linking crescents, light and fleet ; 

The ice-imprisoned Undine hums 
A welcome to her little feet. 

I see the jaunty hat, the plume 
Swerve birdliko in the joyous gale, — 

The cheeks lit up to burning bloom, 

The young eyes sparkling through the veil. 

The quick breath parts her laughing lips, 

The white neck shines through tossing cuiU ; 

Her vesture gently sways and dips, 

As on she speeds in shell-like whirls. 

Men stqi and smile to see her go ; 

They gaze, they smile in pleased surprise ; 

They ask her name ; they long to show 
Some silent friendship in their eyes. 

She glances not ; she passes on ; 

Her steely footfall quicker rings ; 

She guesses not the benison 

Which follows her on noiseless wings. 

Smooth be her ways, secure her tread 
Along the devious lines of life, 

From grace to grace successive led, — 

A uoblc maiden, nobler wife ! 

Anonymous 


SLEIGH SONG. 

Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 

*T is the nieiry, merry sleigh ! 

As it swiftly scuds along. 

Hear the burst of happy song ; 

See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white ! 
Jingle, jingle, post it flies. 

Sending shafts from hooded eyes, — 


Roguish archers, I ’ll bo bound, 

Little heeding whom they wound ; 

See them, with capricious pranks. 
Ploughing now the drifted banks ; 
Jingle, jingle, mid the glee 
Who among them caros for me ? 

Jingle, jingle, on tliey go, 

Cajies and bonnets white with snow. 

Not a single robe they fold 
To protect them from the cold ; 

Jingle, jingle, mid the storm, 

Fun and trolu; keep them warm ; 

Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 

O’er the meadows, past the mills, 

Now ’tis slow, and now ’tis fast ; 
Winter will not ahvays last. 

Jingle, jingle, clear the way ! 

’T IS the merry, merry sleigh. 

G. w. pettee. 


FRAGMENTS. 

The Soul of Adventure. 

Fierce warres, and faithfiill loves shall moralize 
my song. 

hairie Quettu, Hook i , Protm, SPENSER 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honor cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple * O ' the blood more stiis 
To rouse a lion than to start a haie ! 

By Heaven, metliiuks, it w’ere an easy leap, 

To jduck bright honor from the palc-faecd inooii; 
Or dive into the bottom of the ileep, 

Where fathom-line could never toueb the ground. 
And pluck up drowned honor by the locks. 

KtngHenryI^\,Paftl.AU\ Sc. SHAKEbPEAKB 

Adventurous Daring. 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed his signet sage. 

Yet had not quenched the open truth, 

And fiery vehemence of youth ; 

Forwaid and frolic glee was there, 

The will to do, the soul to dare, 

The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire 
0f hasty love or headlong ire. 

1 he Lady of Hit Lake, Cant i SCOT! 

Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in wutli me into this angiy flood, 

And swim to yonder point ? — Upon the wonl, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow. 

yWiMx Casar, Act I. .^c. » 


SHAKBSPBARK. 



FRAGMENTS. 
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Tlirouprh thick and thin, both over bank and bush, 
in hope her to attain by hook or crook. 

Fairte Qtueut, Book ii{. Cant, i SPRNSER. 

The intent and not the deed 
h in our power ; and therefore who dares greatly 
Does gi*eatly. 

Bafbarossa J. BROWN 

Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. 

Hony ty. Parti. Act ^ Sc 3. SHAKEbPEARB. 

“ You fool I I toll you no one means you harm/* 
“So much the better," Juan said, “for them.” 

Don yuan. BYRON. 

Horsemanship. 

I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
ills cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 
llise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if .in angel drop^ied down from the clouds, 

To till 11 and wind a liery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemnnship. 

K'lnff Heury /I'., Part / Act iv. .if. i. SHAkKbPEARh 

“ Stand, Bayaixl, stand ! ** The steed obeyed, 
With arching neck and bended head, 

And glancing eye, and quivering ear, 

As if lie loved his lord to hear. 

No foot Fitz-Jaincs in stiiTUp staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, 

But wi cat lied his left hand in the mane, 

And lightly bounded from the plain, 

Tinned on the horse his armM heel. 

And stirred his courage with the steel. 

Bounded the fiery steed in air, 

The rider sate eroct and fair. 

Then, like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Koitli launclied, along the plain they go. 

Hu l atiy of ttu / ake. Cant v. SCOTT. 

AftiM' many strains and heaves, 

He up to the saddle eaves. 

From whence he vaulted into th* seat 
With so much vigor, strongth, and heat, 

That he had almost tumbled over 
With his ow'ii w’oight, but did recover. 

By laying hold of tail and mane, 

Which oft he used instead of rein. 

Hudibras. DR. S. BUTLER. 

Hunting. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Thun fee the doctor for a nauseous drought. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

(Jod never mode his work for man to mend. 
C^mn 0Md Dkypbn. 


Hunting is the noblest exercise, 

Makes men laborious, active, wise, 

Bi-ings health, and doth the .spirits delight. 

It helps the hcaiing and the sight ; 

It tcacheth arts that never slip 
The memory, gooil hoiscmanship. 

Search, sharpness, coiiriigo and defence. 

And chaseth all ill habits hence. 

Mtu^nei. lil,N JONSON 

My hoarse-sounding hoiii 
Invites thee to the chose, the s^iort of kings ; 
Image of war without its guilt. 

TtuCkatt \V. SOMrkVii LE. 

Contusion hazarding of neck or spine, 

Which rurol gentlemen call s^Kirt divine. 

Needless Alarm. COWPER. 

My hawk is tired of peroh and hood. 

My idle greyhound loathes his foot! 

My horse is weaiy of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall. 

1 wish I were as I have been 
Hunting the hart in forests grocn. 

With bended bow and bloodhound free. 

For that *s the life is meet for me ! 

l^y of the Imprisoned Huntsman I he Lady of the Lake, 
Cant, Vi. Scot r. 

The healthy huntsman, with a cheerful hoiii, 
Summons the dogs and greets the dappled mom. 

Rural Sporti J . Gay 

Why, let the strucken dcoi go we(‘p. 

The hart ungallcd play ; 

For some must watch, wdiilc boine must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world away. 

J/am/et, Act 111. Sc a. SHAkEbPEARE 

SnOOTlNG 

See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings ; 
Short is his joy ; he feels the htny wound, 
Fluttera in blood, and panting bc*iU the ground. 

mndsor Forest. POPE. 

But as some muskets so contrive it. 

As oft to miss the mark they drive at, 

And though well aimed at duck or plover. 

Bear wide, and kick their ownero over. 

McFtngal, Cant, I J. TRUMBULL. 

Swimming. 

The torrent roared ; and wo did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with heaits of coiitroveny. 

yultHS Cdsar, Act I Sc, a. BUAXBSBBAMb 
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I saw him beat the sui^s under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he troil the water, 
Whose enndty he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him. 

The Tempest^ Act 11. Sc. x. SH AKBSPBARB. 

Angling. 

All *s fish they get 
Tliat cometh to net 

Ftve Hundred Pomts Ilf Good Unsbandry. T. TusshR 

In genial spring, beneath the (luivering shade. 
Where cooling vapors bi'eathe along the mead, 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 

IVtndsor Forest POPE. 

Now is the time, 

While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled fly, 
The rod fine tajicring with elastic spring, 
Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender wat'ry stores prepare. 

Th- SraiOHS Spring' THOMSON. 

His angle-rod made of a sturdy oak ; 

His line a cable which in storms ne’er broke ; 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail. 

And sat upon a rock, and bobbed for whale. 

upon a Giant s Angltttf, W' KlN(. 


SKA'IIxNCi. 

All shod with stwl. 

We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland jdeasures, — the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-cliiming, and tin* hunted hare. 

So thiougli the darkness and the cold we flew. 
And not a voice was idle ; with the dm 
Sniitten, the juecipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees anil every icy ciag 
Tinkled like iron. 

/nfluetite alut at Qbjttts W<^R DS WORTH. 

RuiiAL Life 

Rustic mirth goes round ; 

The simple joke that takes the shepheid’s heart, 
Easily pleased ; the long loud laugh sinceie ; 
The kiss snatched hasty from the sidelong maid. 
On purpose guaulless, or pretending sleep ; 

The lea]), the slap, the haul ; and, shook to notes 
Of native music, the respondent dunce. 

Thus jocund fleets wdth them the winter night. 

T/tc Sea tons trinfer lll()MS(»\ 

God made the country, and man made the tow'ii ; 
What wonder then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most nboiiiul 
And least be threatened in the fields and grovi’s. 

the Tash, Foot i . Hu Sofa. ( owitr. 




EMERSON 


Concord 


“ Farther horizons every year.” 

O tossing pines, which surge and wave 
Above the poet’s just made grave, 

And waken for his sleeping ear 
The music that he loved to hear, 
Through summer’s sun and winter’s 
chill, 

With purpose staunch and dauntless 
will, 

Sped by a noble discontent 
You climb toward the blue firmament: 
Climb as the winds climb, mounting high 
The viewless ladders of the sky ; 
Spurning our lower atmosphere. 

Heavy with sighs and dense with night, 
And urging upward, year by year, 

To ampler air, diviner light. 

" Farther horizons every year.” 

Beneath you pass the tribes of men ; 
Your gracious boughs o’ershadow them. 
You hear, but do not seem to heed. 
Their jarring speech, their faulty creed. 
Your roots are firmly set in soil 
Won from their humming paths of toil ; 
Content their lives to watch and share. 
To serve them, shelter, and upbear, 

Yet but to win an upward way 
And larger gift of heaven than they, 
Benignant view and attitude, 

Close knowledge of celestial sign ; 

Still working for all earthly good, 

While pressing on to the Divine. 


May 31, 1882 


“ Farther horizons every year.” 

So he, by reverent hands just laid 
Beneath your layers of waving shade, 
Climbed as you climb the upward way, 
Knowing not boundary nor stay. 

His eyes surcharged with heavenly 
lights. 

His senses steeped in heavenly sights. 
His soul attuned to heavenly keys, 

How should he pause for rest or ease. 

Or turn his wingfed feet again 
To share the common feasts of men ? 

He blessed them with his word and 
smile 

But, still above their fickle moods, 
Wooing, constraining him, the while 
Beckoned the shining altitudes. 

“ Farther horizons every year.” 

To what immeasurable height. 

What clear irradiance of light, 

What far and all-transcendent goal, 
Hast thou now risen, O steadfast soul ! 
We may not follow with our eyes 
To where the further pathway lies ; 

Nor guess what vision, vast and free, 
God keeps in store for souls like thee. 
But still the sentry pines, which wave 
Their boughs above thy honored grave, 
Shall be thy emblems brave and fit. 

Firm rooted in the stalwart sod ; 
Blessing the earth, while spurning it. 
Content with nothing short of God. 

Susan Coolidge 


Publhhevi : Hou^ton^ Mifflin £f (Ttf., Botton 
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DESCRIPTIVE POEMS. 


A THING OP BEAUTY IS A JOY 
FOREVER. 

FROM '• ENDYMION,” BOOK I. 

A THiXG of beauty Ls a joy forever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A iKJwer quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, aud health, and quiet 
breathing. 

Therefore, on every moiTow, are we wreathing 
A floweiy band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of ilespondeuce, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for ou; seanliing : yes, in spite of all. 
Some shuije of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon. 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shatly boon 
For simple sheep ; nnd«such are dafibdils 
With the green world they live in ; and clear nils 
That for themselve.s a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season ; the mid- forest breke. 
Rich with a .sprinkling of fair musk -rose blooms *. 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have iniagiue<i for the mighty dead ; 

All lovely tales that wo have heard or read : 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 

John Keats. 


MELROSE ABBEY. 

PROM ••THR I ay of the LAST MINSTREL," CANTO II 

[f thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
lo visit it by the 2 )ale moonlight ; 

For tlio gay lieanis of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the niins gray. 

When the broken ai-clies are black in night, 
Aud each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the mined central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem fiumcd of ebon and ivory ; 


When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave. 
Then go, — but go alone the while, — 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

The pillared arches were over their head, 

Aud beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
Glistened with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

The monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 
Then into the night he lookkl forth ; 

And red and bright the sti'eamers light 
Were dancing in tlie glowing north. 

So hod he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering sijuadrons start. 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright. 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 

By a steel-clenched jiostem door. 

They entei'ed now the chancel tall ; 

The darkened roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and light and small ; 

The keystone, that locked each ribbkl aisle. 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-fenille : 

The corbells were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital flounced around, 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had 
bound. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner, riven. 

Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven. 

Around the screen^ altar's pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did bnniy 
Before thy low and lonely um, 

0 gallant Chief of Otterbume } 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale I 
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0 failing honora of the dead 1 
0 high amlitiuu, lowly laid ! 

The moon ou the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shai>ply stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt i)oi)lai'S straight the osier wand 
In many a fi-cakush knot had twined ; 

Then fi-ained a spell, w'hen the w'ork was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Showed many a prophet, and many n saint, 
Whose image on the glass W'as dyed j 
Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Ajwstate’s piido. 

The moonbeam kissed the holy panej 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


NORHAM CASTLE. 

FROM •* MARMION," CANTO I. 

fThe ruinous castle of Norham (anciently called Ubbanford) is 
Situated on the southern bank of the Tweed, about six miles abo\e 
Berwick, and where that river is still the boundary between Ln^> 
land and Scotland. The extent of us ruins, as well as its historical 
importance, shows it to liave been a place of uiagnifictnce as well 
as streni^h. Edward 1. resided thure when he was created umpire 
of the dispute concerning the Scottish succession. It was repeat* 
ediy taken and retaken during the wars between England and 
Scotland, and, indeed, scarce any liappened in winch it had not 
a principal sliore. Norham Castle is situated on a steep bank 
which overhangs the river. The rums of the castle arc at present 
considerable, as well as picturesque They consist of a Urge 
shattered tower, with many vaults, and fragments of other edifices 
enclosed witliin an outward wall of great circuit J 

Bay set on Norliam’s castled steep, 

Aud Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone ; 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loop-hole gi’ates where captives weep, 

The Hanking walls that round it sweep. 

In yellow lustre shone. 

The warriors on the tureets high, 

Moving athwai-t the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height ; 

Their armor, as it caught the rays. 

Flashed back again the western blaze 
In lines of dazzling light. 

St. George’s banner, broad and gay. 

Now faded, as the fading ray 
Less bright, and less, was flung ; 

The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower. 

So heavily it hong. 


Tlie scouts had parted on their search, 
The castle gates were baned ; 

Aljove the gloomy portal arch, 

Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard ; 

Low humming, as he }>aced along. 

Some ancient Border-gathering song. 

A distant trampling sound ho hears ; 

He looks abroad, and soon appears, 

O’er liorneliff hill, a plump of hpeara, 
Beneath a pennon gay ; 

A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
l^ke liglitning from a summer cloud, 
Spui-s on Ills mettled courser proud 
Before the dark array. 

Beneath the sable palisade, 

That closed the castle barricade, 

Ills bugle-liorn he blew’ ; 

The warder hasted from the wall. 

And warned tlie captain in the hall. 

For w’ell the blast lie knew ; 

And joyfully that knight did call 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 

** Now broach j e a iiipe, of Malvoisic, 
Biing pasties of the doc. 

And quickly make the entrance free, 

And bid my heralds ready be, 

And every minstiel sound bis glee. 

And all our tminpets blow ; 

And, from the platform, spaie yo not 
To fire a noble salvo-sliot : 

Lord Marmion waits below.” 

Then to the castle’s lower waid 
Sped forty yeomen tall, 

The iion-studiled gates unbarred, 

Raised the portcullis’ iionderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unspaned, 

And let the drawbridge fall. 

Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode, 
Proudly his rcd-ioan charger trode, 

Ills helm hung at the saddle-bow ; 

Well by his visage you might know 
He was a stalworth knight, aud keen, 
And had in maijy a battle been. 

The scar on bis brown check revealed 
A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 
Showed spirit proud, and prempt to ire ; 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Bid deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare. 
His thick mustache, and curly hair, 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and there, 
But more through toil than age ; 
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His square-turned joints, and strength of liinb, 
Show^ him no carpet-kniglit so trim, 

But in close fight a champion grim, 

In camps a leader sago. 

Well was he armed from lieail to heel, 

In moil and plate of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 

Was all with burnished gold embossed j 
Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast ; 
E'en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soared sable in an azure field : 

The golden legend bore aright, 

nijo ci)crks at me to beat!) ig bisfjt* 

Blue was the chaigor’s broidiu’cd rein ; 

Blue ribbons decked his arching mane ; 

The knightly housing's ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapped with gold. 

Behind him I’cmIg two gallant squires 
Of noble name and knightly sires ; 

They burned the gilded spurs to ehiim ; 

For well could each a war-horse t'lme, 

Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 
And lightly bear the ring away ; 

Nor loss with coui'tcous precepts stored, 

Could dance in hall, and carve at boaid, 

And frame love-ditties passing rare, 

And sing them to a lady fair. 

Four men-at-arms came at their backs. 

With halbert, bill, and battle-axe ; 

They bore Lord Marmioii’s lance so strong, 

And led his aumpter-mulcs along. 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 
Him listed case his battle-steed. 

The last and trustiest of the four 
On high his forky pennon bore ; 

Like swallow’s tail, in shape and hue, 

Fluttered the streamer glossy blue, 

Where, blazoned sable, as before, 

The towering falcon socined to soar. 

Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falcons broidered on each breast, 
Attended on their lord’s behest ; 

Each, chosen for an archor good, 

Knew hunting-craft by lake or wood ; 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloth-yard shaft could seud ; 

Each held a boar-spear tough and strong, 

And at their belts their quivei-s rung. 

Their dusty palfreys and array 
Showed they had marched a weary way. 

sm waltbm Scott. 


ALNWICK CASTLE. 

Home of the Percy’s high-born race, 

Home of their beautiful and brave, 

Alike their birth and buiial place, 

Their ciadle and their grave ! 

Still sternly o’er tlie castle gate 
Their house’s Lion stands in state, 

As in his proud depaited hours ; 

And warriors frown in stone on high, 

And feudal banners “ flout the sky’* 
Above his princely towers. 

A gentle hill its side inclines. 

Lovely in England’s fadeless green, 

To meet the quiet stream which winds 
Through this romantic scene 
As silently and sweetly still 
As when, at evening, on that hill. 

While summei’s wind blew soft and low. 
Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side. 

His Katherine was a happy bride, 

A thousand years ago. 

I wandered through the lofty halls 
Troil by the Percys of old fame, 

And traced uj)oii the chapel walls 
Each liigh, heroic name, 

Fioiii him who once his standanl set 
Where now, o’er mosque and minaret. 
Glitter the Sultan’s crascent moons, 

To him who, when a younger son, 

Fought for King George at Lexiugtou, 

A major of dragoons. 

That last half-stanza, — it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup ; 
The light that o’er my eyebeam flashed, 
The power that bore my spirit up 
Al)ove this bauk-note world, is gone ; 

And Alnwick ’s but a market town, 

And this, alas ! its market day, 

And beasts and boiderei's throng the way ; 
Oxen and bleating lambs in lots, 
Northumbrian boora and plnided Scots 
Men in the coal and cattle line ; 

From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 

From royal Berwick's beacli of sand. 

From Wooller, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Tliese are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spenser’s rhymes, 

So dazzling to the dimming boy ; 

Ours are the days of fact, not fable, 

Of knights, but not of the round tables 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy ; 

Hia what '*0ur IMdent," 
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Has called “ the era of good feeling ; ’* 

The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
To modem laws, has felt their blow, 

Consented to be taxed, and vote. 

And put on pantaloons and coat. 

And leave off cattle<stealing : 

Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 

The Duke of Noifolk deals in molt. 

The Douglas in ixul herrings ; 

And noble name and cultured land. 

Palace, and park, and vassal band, 

Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Eothsohiid or the Barings. 

The age of bargaining, said Burke, 

Has come : to-day the turbaued Turk 
(Sleep, Richard of the lion heart ! 

Sleep on, nor from your cerements start 
Is England’s friend and fast ally ; 

The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 

And on the Cross and altar-stone, 

And Christendom looks tamely on. 

And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 

And sees the Christian father die ; 

And not a sabre-blow is given 

For Groece and fame, for faith and heaven. 

By Europe’s craven chivahy. 

You *11 ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state. 

The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his ** gentle Kate,’* 

Are some half-dozen serving-men 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 

A chambermaid, whose lip and eye. 

And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling. 
Spoke nature’s aristocracy ; 

And one, half groom, half seneschal. 

Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall, 
From donjon keep to turret wall. 

For ten-and-sixpence sterling. 

FllZ-GRaSNS hallbck. 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. LONIX5N, iSoa. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could ^loss by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did tun more beautifully steep 
In hii ffnt splendor valley, rook, or hill ; 


Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

Tlie river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

wiLUAM Wordsworth 


NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad 
meadow-lands 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, 
the ancient, stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 
town of art and song. 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks 
that round them throng : 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the em- 
perors rough and bold 

Had their dwellings in thy castle, time-defyi!ig, 
centuries old ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in 
their uncouth rhyme. 

That their great, imperil city stretched its hand 
to every clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many 
an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by (^uccii 
Cunigundu’s hand ; 

On the square, the oriel window', where in old 
heroic days 

Sat the poet Melchior, siugiug Kaiser Maximil- 
ian’s piuise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous 
world of art ; 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture stand- 
ing in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 
carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 
own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined 
his holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from 
age to age their trust : 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pbt 
of 8culptui*e rare. 

Like tlie foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through 
the painted air. 
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Here, when art was still I'eligion, with a simple 
reverent hearty 

Lived and labored Albrecht Dilrer, the Evan- 
gelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 
busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 
Better Laud. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone 
where he lies, 

Dead he is not — but departed — for the artist 
never dies : 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 
seems more fair 

That he once bus tiod its ])avenient, that he once 
has breathed its air. 

Through these sti-ects so broad and stately, these 
obscure and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingei's, chanting rude 
poetic strains ; 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to 
the friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in 
spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 
mystic ihyme, 

And the smith his iron measures lummered to 
the anvil’s chime, 

Thanking God, wliose boundless wdsdom makes 
the flow Cl'S of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of 
the loom. 

Hero Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of 
the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, iu huge 
folios sang and laughed. 

But his house is now an alehouse, with a nicely 
sanded floor. 

And a garland in the window, and his face above 
the door, 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 
PuBchmau’s song, 

As the old man gray and dovelike, with his 
great beard white and long. 

And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown 
his cark and care, 

Quafling ale from pewter tankards, in the mas- 
ter’s antique chair. 


Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my 
dieamy eye 

Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a 
faded tapestiy. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee 
the world’s regard. 

But thy painter, Albrecht Durcr, and Hans Sachs, 
thy cobbler-bard. 

Thus, 0 Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region 
far away, 

As he paced thy sti'cets and court-yards, sang in 
thought his careless lay ; 

Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a 
floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree of toil. 

UCNRY WAUSWOKTU LONGFELLOW. 


ITALY. 

FROM "ITALY." 

0 Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 

Vet I could weep, — for thou art lying, alas ! 
Low iu the dust; and they who come admire 
thee 

As wo admire the beautiful in death. 

Thine was a dangerous gilt, the gift of beauty. 
Would thou liadst less, or ivert as once thou wast, 
Inspiring aw o in those who now enslave thee ! 
But w’hy despair ? Twice hast Ihou lived already, 
Twice shone among the nations of the wwld, 

As the sun shines among the lesser lights 
Of heaven ; and shalt again. The hour sliall 
come, 

When they who tliink to bind the ethereal spirit, 
Who, like the eagle cowenng o’er his pre}". 
Watch with quick eye, and strike and strike again 
If but a sinew vibrate, shall confess 
Their wisdom folly. 

SAMVEL Rogers. 


VENICE. 

FROM "ITALY." 

There is a glorious City in the Sea. 

The Sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and llowing ; and the salt sea-w'eed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the Sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating City, — steering in. 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently, —by max^ a dome 
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Mosque-like, and many a stately portico^ 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile in mora than Eastern splendor, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings ; 

The fronts of some, though Time had shattered 
them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had run o*cr. 

A few in fear, 

Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the grass gitsw not where his horse had 
tiod, 

Gave birth to Venico. Like the waterfowl, 

They built their nests among the ocean waves ; 
And where the sands were shifting, as the wind 
Blew from the north, the south ; where they that 
came 

Had to make sure the ground they stood upon, 
Bose, like an exluilation, from the deep, 

A vast Metropolis, with glittering spires, 

With theatres, basilicas adorned ; 

A scene of light and glory, a dominion. 

That has endured the longest among men. 

And whence the talisman by which she rose 
Towering ? ’T was found there iu the barren sea. 
Want led to Eutei prise ; and, far or near. 

Who met not the Venetian ? — now in Cairo ; 

Ere yet the Califa came, listening to lioar 
Its bells approaching ^rom the Red Sea coast ; 
Now on the Euxine, on the Sea of Azoph, 

In converse with the Persian, with the Russ, 

The Tartar ; on his lowly deck receiving 
Pearls from the gulf of Ormus, gems from Bagdad, 
Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of love 
From Georgia, from Circassia. W aiidoring round, 
When ill the rich bazaar he saw, displayed. 
Treasures from unknown climes, away ho went. 
And, travelling slowly upward, drew erelong 
From the well-head supplying all below ; 

Making the Imperial City of the East 
Herself his tributary. 

Thus did Venico rise, 

Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came, 
That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India, from the region of the Sun, 

Flagrant with spices, — that a way was found, 

A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. Then she felt 
Her strength departing, and at last she fell, 

Fell in an instant, blotted out and razed ; 

She who had stood yet longer than the longest 
Of the Four Kingdoms, — who, as in an Ark, 
Had floated down amid a thousand wrecks, 
Uuiigured, from the Old World to the New. 

Sauubl Rogers. 


ROMK 

FROM *• ITALY." 

I AM in Rome ! Oft as the morning ray 
Visits these eyes, waking at once I cry, 

Whence this excess of joy t Wliat has befallen 
mo ? 

And from within a thrilling voice replies, 

Thou art in Romo ! A thousand busy thoughts 
Rush on my mind, a thousand images ; 

And I spring up as girt to run a race I 

Thou art in Romo ! the City that so long 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world ; 

The mighty vision that the prophets saw, 

And trembled; that from nothing, from the 
least, 

The lowliest village (what but hei*o and there 
A reed-roofed cabin by a river-side ?) 

Grew into everything ; and, year by year, 
Patiently, fearlessly working her way 
O’er brook and field, o’er continent and sea, 

Not like the merchant with his merchandise, 

Or traveller with staff and scrip exploring, 

But liand to liand and foot to foot through hosts, 
Thiough nations numberless in battle array. 
Each l>ehind each, each, when the otlicr fell, 

Up and in arms, at length subdued them all. 

&AMULL Rogers. 


COLISEUM BY MOONLIGHT. 

FROM “MANFRLD,” ACT IH. Sf. 4. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-bhiniug mountains. — Beautiful ! 

I linger yet w’lth Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Thau that of man ; and in lier starry shade 
Of dim and solitary lovelinebs 
I learned the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that iu my youth, 

When I w’as wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseuiii^s W'all, 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome. 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the st.irs 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near, from out the Cajsars’ palace canio 
The ow'l’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot, — where the Cfiesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
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A grove which eprings through levelled battle- 
meuts, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ; — 

But the gladiators* bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in minous perfection, 

While Cttisar’s chambers and the Augustan halls 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. — 

And thou didst shine, thou i*olliug moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of nigged desolation, and filled up, 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that whicli was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart i^an o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old * — 

The dead, but see]>trod sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Lord Byron. 


THE COLISEUM. 

FROM “CHILDE HAROLD,” CANTO IV. 

Arches on arches I as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line. 

Would build up all her tnumphs in one dome. 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natuial torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to 
illume 

This long-explored, but still exhaiistless, raino 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of ail Italian night, where the deep skies assume 

Hues which have words, and speak to ye of 
heaven, 

Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadow's forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the thingsof earth, whichTime hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and whei c he hath leant 
His band, but broke his scythe, there is a jKiw'cr 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palact* of the jircsent hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its 
dower. 

And hero* the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In muraiured pity, or loud-roared applause, 

As mau was slaughtered by his fellow-man. i 
And wherefore slaughtered ? wherefore, but | 
because 

Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 
What matters where wo fall to fill the maws 
Of worms, — on battle-plains or listed spot I 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot 


I see before me the Gladiator he ; 

He leans upon his hand, — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gi*adually low, — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbingslow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and uow 
The arena swims around him, — he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the 
wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not, — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother, — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday • — 

All this rushed with his blood. — Shall he 
expire. 

And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your 
ire * 

But here, where Murder breathed her bloody 
steam, 

And here, where buzzing nations choked the 
I ways. 

And roared or murmured like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its toiTcnt strays ; 

Heie, where the Roman millions’ blame or praise 
Was death or lile, the pla3rthings of a crowd, 
My voice sounds much, — and fall the stare* 
faint rays 

On the arena void, seats crushed, walls bowed, 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strange- 
ly loud. 

A ruin, — yet what ruin ! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 

And marvel where thespoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 
Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric’s form is neared ; 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have 
reft away. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stare twinkle through the loops of 
time. 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garlantl-forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Csesar’s head ; 
When the light shines serene, but doth not 
glare, — 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead *, 
Heroes have trod this spot, — ’t is on their dust 
ye tread. 
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** While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Home falls — the World." From 
our own land 

Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient ; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all ; 

Rome anil her Ruin post Redemption's skill, 
The World, the same wide den— of thieves, or 
what ye will. 

Lord Byron. 


THE PANTHEON. 

FROM “CHILDE HAROLD," CANTO IV. 

Simple, erect, severe, austei'e, sublime, — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus, — spared and blest by time; 
Looking tranquillity, while lalls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man 
plods 

His way through thorns to ashes, — glorious 
dome ! 

Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and tyrants' 
rods 

Shiver upon thee, — sanctuary and home 
Of art anil piety, — Pantheon I — pride of Rome • 

Relic of nobler days and noblest arts ! 
Desiioiled yet perfect, with thy cii’cle spi’eads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts. 

To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aiierture ; to those 
Who worship, here aie altars for their beads ; 
And they wdio feel for genius may reixise 
Their eyes on honoied forms, whose busts around 
them close. 

Lord Byrun 


A DAY IN THE PAMFILI DORIA, 

NEAR ROME. 

Tiioiroii the hills are cold and snowy. 

And the wind drives chill to-day, 

My heart goes back to a spiing-time, 

Far, far in the past away. 

And I see a quaint old city, 

Weary and worn and brown, 

Where the spring and the birds are so early, 
And the sun in such light goes down. 

I remember that old-time villa 
Where our afternoons went by, 

Where the suns of March flushed warmly, 
And spring was in earth and sky. 


Out of the mouldering city, — 

Mouldering, old, and gray, — 

Wo sped, with a lightsome heai’t-thrill, 
For a sunny, gladsome day, — 

For a revel of fresh spring vei-dure, 

For a race mid springing flowers, 

For a vision of plashing fountains. 

Of birds and blossoming bowers. 

There were violet banks in the shadowy 
Violets white and blue ; 

And a world of bright anemones, 

That over the terrace grew, — 

Blue and orange and purple, 

Rosy and yellow and white, 

Rising in rainbow bubbles. 

Streaking the lawns with light 

And down from the old stone-pine trees, 
Those far-off islands of air, 

The birds are flinging the tidings 
Of a joyful revel up there. 

And now for the grand old fountains, 
Tossing their silvery spray ; 

Those fountains, so quaint and so many, 
That are leaping and singing all day ; 

Those fountains of strange weinl sculpture, 
With lichens and moss o’ergrown, — 

Are they marble greening in moss-wreaths, 
Or moss-wreaths whitening to stone t 

Down many a v ild, dim pathway 
We ramble fiom moiiimg till noon ; 

We linger, unheeding the houra, 

Till evening comes all too soon. 

And from out the ilex alleys, 

Where lengthening shadows play, 

We look on the dreamy Cami)agua, 

All glowing with setting day, — 

All melting in bands of purple, 

In swathiugs and foldings of gold, 

In ribbons of azure and lilac, 

Like a princely banner unrolled. 

And the smoke of each distant cottage, 

And the flash of each villa white, 

Shines out with an opal glimmer, 

Like gems in a casket of light. 

And the dome of old St Peter's 
With a strange translucence glows, 

Like a mighty bubble of amethyst 
Floating in waves of rose. 
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In a trance of dreamy vagueness, 

We, gazing and yearning, behold 
That city beheld by the prophet. 

Whose walls were transparent gold. 

And, dropping all solemn and slowly, 

To hallow the softening s]X)ll, 

There falls on the dying twilight 
The Avc Maria bell. 

With a mournful, motherly softness, 

With a weiixi and weary care. 

That strange and ancient city 
Seems calling the nations to prayer. 

And the words that of old the angel 
To the mother of Jesus brought 
Rise like a new evangel. 

To hallow the trance of our thought. 

With the smoke of the evening incense 
Our thoughts are ascending then 
To Mary, the mother of Jesus, 

To Jesus, the Master of men. 

0 city of prophets and martyrs ! 

0 shiincs of the sainted dead ! 

AVheii, when shall the living day-spring 
Once more on your towers be spread ? 

When Ho who is meek and lowly 
Shall rule in those lordly halls, 

And shall stand and feed as a shepherd 
The flock which his mercy calls, — 

0, then to those noble churches, 

To picture and statue and gem, 

To the pageant of solemn worship, 

Shall the nicanhig come back again. 

And this strange and ancient city, 

111 that reign of his tnith and love, 

Shall be what it seevis in the twilight, 

The type of that City aliove, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A VIEW ACROSS THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 

i86i 

OvF.n the dumb campagna-sca, 

Out in the offing through mist and rain, 

St. Peter’s Church heaves silently 
Like a mighty ship in pain. 

Facing the tempest with struggle and strain. 

Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 

Soundless breakers of desolate land ! 


The sullen surf of the mist devours 
That mountain-range upon cither liaud, 

Eaten away from its outline grand. 

And over the dumb camjiagna-sea 
Whore the ship of the Chui’ch heaves on to 
wreck. 

Alone and silent as God must 1>e 
The Christ walks ! — Ay, but IMer’s neck 
Is stiff to turn on the foundering deck. 

Peter, Peter, if such be thy name. 

Now leave the ship for another to steer, 

And proving thy faith overmora the same 
Come forth, traad out through the dark and 
drear. 

Since He who walks on the sea is here ! 

Peter, Peter ! — ho docs not speak, 

He is not as rash as in old Galilee. 

Safer a ship, though it toss and leak, 

Than a reeling foot on a rolling sea ! 

— And he’s got to be round in the girth, 
thinks he. 

Peter, Peter ! — he does not stir, — 

His nets are heavy with silver fish ; 

He reckons his gains, and is keen to infer, 

“The broil on the shore, if the Lord should 
wish, — 

But the sturgeon goes to the Csesar s dish.” 

Peter, Peter, thou fisher of men, 

Fisher of fish wouldst thou live instead, — 
Haggling for pence with the other Ten, 

Cheating the market at so much a head, 
Griping the bag of the traitor dead ? 

At the triple crow of the Gallic cock 
Thou weep’st not, thou, though thine eyes be 
daze^l : 

What bird comes next in the temiiest shock ? 
Vulturas ! See, — as when Romulus gazed, 

To inaugurate Rome for a world amazed * 

Elizabeth Barrett Drowning. 


NAPLES. 

FROM “ ITALY. ’ 

j This region, surely, is not of the earth. 

Was it not dropt from heaven ? Not a grove. 
Citron or pine or cedar, not a grot 
Sca^woiTi and mantled with the gadding vine, 
But breathes enchantment. Not a clilfbut flings 
On the clear wave some image of delight, 

Some cabin -roof glowing with crimson flowers, 
Some ruined temple or fallen monument, 
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To muse on as tlic bark is gliding by, 

And be it mine to muse there, mine to glide, 
From daybreak, when the mountain jialcs his fire 
Yet moi'e and more, aud from the mountain-top, 
Till then invisible, a smoke ascends, 

Solemn and slow, as crat fimn Amrat, 

When he, the Patriarch, who escaped the Flood, 
Was with his household sacrificing thorc, ~ 
From daybreak to that hour, the last and l>est, 
Wlien, one by one, the fishing-boats come forth, 
Each with its glimmeiing lantern at the prow. 
And, when the nets arc thrown, the evening hymn 
Steals o’er the trembling waters. 

Everywhere 

Fable and Truth have shed, in rivalry, 

Each her peculiar influence. Fable came, 

And laughed and sung, arraying Truth in flowers, 
Like a young child her grandam. Fal»Io canu* , 
Earth, sea, and sky reflecting, as she fl(‘W, 

A thousand, thousand colors not their own: 

Aud at her bidding, lo ! a dark descent 
To Tartarus, and those thrice happy field'-, 
Those fields with ether purc and purple light 
Ever invested, scenes by him described 
Who herc was wont to wander and record 
What they revealed, and on the western shon* 
Sleeps in a silent grove, o’erlooking thee, 
Beloved ParthenoiHj. 

Yet liere, methinks, 
Truth wants no ornament, in her own shape 
Filling the mind by turns with awe aud love, 

By turns inclining to wild ecstasy 
And soberest meditation. 

Samuel Rogers 

DRIFTING. 

My soul to-day 
Is far away, 

Sailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 

My wingM boat, 

A bird afloat, 

Swims i-ound the purple peaks remote : — 

Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks. 

Where high rocks throw, 

Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 

Far, vague, and dim 
The mountains swim ; 

While, on Vesuvius* misty brim, 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
O*er1ooking the volcanic lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles : 

And yonder, bluest of the isles, 

Calm Capri waits, 

Her sapphire gates 
Boguillug to her bright estates. 

1 heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; — 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Under the walls of Paradise. 

Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 
The Bay’s deep breast at intervals, 

At peace I lie, 

Blown softly by, 

A cloud upon this liquid sky. 

The day, so mild. 

Is Heaven’s own child. 

With Earth and Ocean reconciled ; — 
The airs 1 feel 
Around me steal 

Are murmuring to the murmuring keel 

Over the rail 
My hand 1 tmil 

Within the shadow of the sail ; 

A joy intense. 

The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 

With (Ireaniful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Where Summer sings and never dies, — 
O’crveiled with vinos, 

She glows and sliines 
Among her future oil aud wines. 

Her children, hid 
The cliffs amid, 

Are gambolling with the gambolling kid ; 
Or down the walls, 

With tipsy calls. 

Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 

The fisher’s child. 

With tresses wild, 

Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled. 
With glowing lips 
Sings os she skips, 

Or gazes at the far-off ships. 

Yon deep bark goes 
Where Traffic blows, 

From lands of sun to lands of snows 




Drawn by E, J. Meeker 

THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 

A granite cliff on either shore: 

A highway poised in air; 

Above, the wheels of traffic roar; 

Below, the fleets sail fair ; — 

And in and out, forever more, 

The surging tides of ocean pour. 

And past the towers the white gulls soar, 
And winds the sea-clouds bear. 

0 peerless this majestic street. 

This road that leaps the brine! 

Upon its heights twin cities meet, 

And throng its grand incline, — 

To east, to west, with swiftest feet. 
Though ice may crash and billows beat, 
Though blinding fogs the wave may greet 
Or golden summer shine. 

Sail up the Bay with morning's beam, 

Or rocky Hellgate by, — 

Its columns rise, its cables gleam. 

Great tents athwart the sky I 


And lone it looms, august, supreme, 
When, with the splendor of a dream. 

Its blazing cressets gild the stream 
Till evening shadows fly. 

By Nile stand proud the pyramids, 

But they were for the dead; 

The awful gloom that Joy forbids. 

The mourners’ silent tread, 

The crypt, the coffin’s stony lids, — 

Sad as a soul the maze that thrids 
Of dark Amenti, ere it rids 
Its way of judgment dread. 

This glorious arch, these climbing toweis. 
Are all for life and cheer! 

Part of the New World’s nobler dowers; 

Hint of millennial year 
That comes apace, though evil lowers,— 
When loftier aims and larger powers 
Will mould and deck this earth of ours. 
And heaven at length bring near! 

Unmoved its cliffs shall crown the shore; 

Its arch the chasm dare; 

Its network hang the blue before, 

As gossamer in air; 

While in and out, forever more. 

The surging tides of ocean pour, 

And past its towers the white gulls soar 
And winds the sea-clouds bear ! 

Edna Dean Proctor 



Athwart the sky a lowly sigh 

From west to east the sweet wind carried; 
The sun stood still on Primrose Hill; 

His light in all the city tarried: 

The clouds on viewless columns bloomed 
Like smouldering lilies unconsumed. 


0 sweetheart, see ! how shadowy, 

Of some occult magician’s rearing, 
Or swung in space of heaven’s grace 
Dissolving, dimly reappearing. 
Afloat upon ethereal tides 
St. Paul’s above the city rides!” 


A rumor broke through the thin smoke 
Enwreathing abbey, tower, and palace, 
The parks, the squares, the thoroughfares, 
The million-peopled lanes and alleys, 
An ever-muttering prisoned storm. 

The heart of London beating warm. 


John Davidson. 
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This happier one, 

Its course is run 

From lands of snow to lands of sun. 

0 happy ship, 

To rise and dip, 

With tlie blue crystal at your lip ! 

0 happy ci*ew, 

My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew ! 

No more, no more 
Tlio worldly shore 
Upbraids mo with its loud uproar ! 

With dreamful eyes 
My spint lies 

Under the walls of Paradise ! 

In lofty lines, 

Mid palms and pines, 

And olives, aloes, elms, and vines, 
Sorrento swings 
On sunset wings. 

Where Tasso’s spirit soars and sings.* 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 


WEEHAWKEN AND THE NEW YORK 
BAY. 

FROM “FANNY. 

Weehawken ! In thy mountain scenery yet, 
All wo adore of Nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy is met ; 

And never has a .summer’s morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on, — when high 

Amid thy forest solitudes ho climbs 
O’er crags tliat proudly to^^ cr above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger which sublimes 
The breathless moment, — when Ids daring 
step 

Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low ilash of the wave with startled ear, 

Like the death-music of his ooming doom. 

And clings to the green turf with desperate 
force, 

As the heart clings to life ; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling, — like the moan 
Of wearied ocean when the storm is gone. 

* 'he last stanza wiswrittenjust before theauthor*B4oaUi, and 
pu..! j I- 1 khorily alter in the Cttsanturii GawtUt* 


In such an hour he turns, and on his view 
Ocean and earth and heaven burst before him ; 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of summer's sky in beauty bending o’er him, — 
The city bright below ; and far away, 

Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay. 

Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air ; 

And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended 
there 

In wild reality. When life is old. 

And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 

Its memory of this ; nor lives there one 
Whoso infant breath was drawn, or boyhood’i 
days 

Of happiness were passed beneath tfiat sun. 

That in his manhood’s prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 

Nor feel the prouder of his native land. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck 


CALM AND STORM ON LAKE LEMAN. 

FROM “CHILDB HAROLD." CANTO HI. 

Clear, j)lacid Leman ' thy contrasted laki*, 
With the wild world 1 dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once 1 loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
Tliat 1 with stem delights should e'er have been 
so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet 
clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

Tiiere breathes a living fragrance from the 
shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the sus^^ended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol 
more : 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life on infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some biixl from out the brakes 
Btafta into voice a moment, then is still. 
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There seems a floating whisper on the hill. 

But that is fancy ; for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! 
0 night, 

And stonn, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 

From i>eak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But eveiy mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Al[)s, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : — most glorious 
night I 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let mo be 
A sharer in thy fierce and fiir delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again ’t is block, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain- 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s 
birtL I 

Lord Byron. 


THE HURRICANE. 

Loud of the winds ! 1 feel thee nigh, 

I know thy breath in the burning sky ! 

And 1 wait, with a thrill in every vein, 

For the coming of the hurricane ! 

And lo ! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails. 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong. 

The mighty shadow is borne alon^ 

Like the dark eternity to come ; 

Wliile the world below, dismayed and dumb. 
Through the calm of the thick hot atmosphere 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast ; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze. 

And he sends through the shade a funeral ray — 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 

A beam that touches, with hues of death, 

The clouds above and the earth beneatL 
To its covert glides the silent bird, 

While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round. 

And the forests hear and answer the sound. 


He is come I he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled ? 

Giant of air ! we bid thee hail ! — 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How liis huge and wiithing arms are bent 
To clasp the zone of the Armament, 

And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 

From mountain to mountain the visible s^iace ! 

I Darker, — still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 
I The dust of the plains to the middle air ; 

I And haik to the crashing, long and louil. 

Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud I 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
I From the rapid wheels where’er tliey dart, 

' As the Are-bolts leap to the world below, 

And flood the skies with a lur'd glow. 

What roar is that ? — *t is the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the aiiy lakes, 

Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 

And shedding a nameless horror round. 

Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and skies, 
With the very clouds I — ye are lost to niy eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps througn space, 
A whirling ocean that Alls the uall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 

And I, cut off from tbe world, remain 
Alone with the terrible hurricane. 

William Cullen Bryant 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

^ Sweet Auburn’! loveliest village of the plain, 

[ Where health and plenty cheered the laboring 
I swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed. 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring 
hUl, 

The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
How often have 1 blessed the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree^ 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 
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And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistmstless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 
The bashful vii^n’s sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks re- 
prove, — 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 
these. 

With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence 
shed, 

These were thy charms, — but all these charms 
are fled ! 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy chaims with- 
drawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand i'^ seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green ; 

One only master grasps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

Bat, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless min all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall, 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold i)eaBantry, their country’s pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light Labor spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, iguomnee of wealth. 

But times am altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usuip the land and dis])ossess the swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 
And every want to luxury allied, • 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 


Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful 
scene. 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the 
green, — 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, os I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Ilemembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 

1 still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 
Amidst the swains to show my book -learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw' ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, — and die at home at last. 

0 blest retirement ’ friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must bt‘ niinc; 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor ■with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’t is hard to combat, learns to fly ' 
For him no wretches, honi to woik and wceji, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with uuperoeived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences era the world be past. 

Sweet, was the sound, when oft, at evening’s 
close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, os I ]>assed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
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The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering 
wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, — 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot- way tread, 
But all^the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smiled. 

And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his 
place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart hod learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 
The mined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims al- 
lowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sate by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of soitow done, 
Shouldered his emteh, and showed how fields 
were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to 
glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere cliarity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched wos his pride. 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endeamient tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 


He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Coi^ort came down the trembling wretcli to raise, 
And Ills last faltering accents whispered 2>rai8e. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest nistic ran ; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s 
smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s wamth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 
tressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in liis noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stem to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned ; 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to leai’iiing was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

’T was certain he could write, and ciphefi- too ; 
Lands he could measure, times and tides presage. 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing too, the parson owned his skill. 

For, e’en though vanquished, he could argue still. 
While woids of leamM length and thundering 
bound 

Amazed the gazing mstics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time ho triumphed is forgot, — 
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Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts 
injured. 

Where graybeard'mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks pro- 
found. 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors of that festive place, — 

The whitewashed wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 
The varnished clock that ticked behind the door ; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a cheat of drawers by day ; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use ; 

The twelve good rules ; the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs and floweia and fennel gay ; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain, transitory splendor ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily cai-e ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale. 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear j 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me nioi’e dear, congenial to my heail;, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art 
Si)oiitaneou8 joys, where nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Uiienvied, unmolested, uuconilned ; 

But the long pomp, the midnight masq^uerade, 
With all the froaks of w^anton wealth arrayed, — 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e'en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

T is yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 


Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 

I Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 

I Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their 
growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies. 

For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land, adorned for pleasure all, 

In barren splendor feebly waits the fall 

As some fair female unadorned and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes, 

But when those charms are past, — for charms 
are frail, — 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress ; 

Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed. 

In nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed, 

But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise j 
While, scourged by famine from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasant leads his humble l)and ; 
And while he sinks, vdthout one arm to save, 
The country blooms, — a garden and a grav% 

Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields tlie sons of wealth divide^ 
And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped, — what waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind *, 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps 
display, 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight 
reign, 

Here, richly decked, admits the goigeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glm 
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Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote ouo universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn 
thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks tlio cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Kow lost to all : her friends, her virtue fled. 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from tho 
shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country blown. 

Do thine, sweet Aubuni, thine, the loveliest 
train, 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Thi’ough torrid tracks with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far dilferent there from all that charmed before, 
Tho various terrors of that horrid shore, — 

Those blazing suns that dart a downwaixl ray,. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where bii^ls forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuiiance 
crowned, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of tlie vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they ; 
While oft in whiils the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landsca{>e with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene. 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 

Tho breezy covert of tho warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that 
parting day 

That called them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their 
last. 

And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Upturned and wept, and still returned to weep. 


The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woo ; 
But for himself in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 

And left a lover’s for her father's amis. 

Witli louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kissed herthoughtless babes with many atear, 
And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

0 Luxury 1 thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these forthoo ! 
I low do thy potions, with insidious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boost of a florid vigor not their own. 

At every draught more large and laige they grow, 
A bloated mass of mnk, unwieldy woe ; 

Till, sapped their strength, and every part un 
sound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

Even now, methinks, as iKiiidering hcie I stand, 
1 see tho rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads tho sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the slioro, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness, aio there ; 

And piety with wishes placed alwvo, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful lovo. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for nonest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 

That found’st me poor at firat, and keep’st me so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of oveiy virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell ; and 0, where'er thy voice be tried, 

On Tomo's cliffs, or Pambaraarca's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervora glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigors of the inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted tmth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
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Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 

Oliver Goldsmith* 


THE FlSHKirS COTTAGE. 

We sat by the fisher's cottage, 

And looked at the stormy tide ; 

The evening mist came rising, 

And floating far and wide. 

One by one in the lighl-hoube 
The lamps shone out on high ; 

And far on the djm horizon 
A ship went sailing by. 

Wo spoke of stomi and shipuTeck, — 

Of sailors, and how they live ; 

Of journeys ’twixt sky and water, 

And the soitows and joys they give, 

W(! spoke of distant eountiies, 

In regions strange- and fair, 

And of the wondrous beings 
And curious customs there ; 

Of perfumed lamps on the Ganges, 

Which are launched in the twilight hour ; 

And the dark and silent Brahmins, 

Who worship the lotos flower. 

Of the wretched dwarfs of Lapland, — 

Broad -headed, wide-raoutlied, and small, — 

Who crouch round llicir oil-fires, cooking, 
And chatter and scream and bawl. 

And the maidens earnestly listened. 

Till at bust we spoke no more ; 

The ship like a shadow had vanished. 

And darkne.ss fell deep on the shore. 

From the German of HriNRiCH Heine. Translation 
of Charles g. Llland. 


THE ISUND. 

FROM "THE BUCCANEER.* 

The island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore, 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay. 

No sound but ocean’s roar. 

Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her 
home. 

Her shiill cry coming through the sparkling foam. | 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 

And on the glassy, heaving sea 
The black duck, with her gl^y breast. 

Sits swinging silently, 

How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach, 

And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach 

And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbath hell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 

Mingling its sound with hloatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the i*ockB. 

Nor holy hell, nor pastoral bleat, 

111 former days within the vale ; 

Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 

Curses were on the gale ; 

Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 

But calm, low voices, words of grace. 

Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 

A quiet look is in each face. 

Subdued and holy fear : 

Each motion ’a gentle ; all is kindly done ; — 
Come, listen how from crime this isle was won. 

Richard Henry Dana. 


SMOKE. 

LiGHT-wiNOkn Smoke ! Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight ; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 

Or else, departing draam, and shadowy form 
Of midniglit vision, gathering up thy skirts ; 

By night star-veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the sun ; 
Go thou, my incense, upward from tliis hearth, 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame. 

Henry David Thoreau. 


MIST. 

Low-anchored cloud, 

Newfoundland air, 

Fountain-head and source of rivers, 
Dew-cloth, dream-draperj^, 

And napkin spread by fays ; 

Drifting meadow of the air. 

Where bloom the daisied banks and violets, 
And in whose fenny lab3rrinth 
The bittern booms and heron wades ; 

Spirit of lakes and seas and livers, — 

B^r only perfumes and the scent 
Of healing herbs to just men’s fields. 

HENRY David Thorbail 
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THE EVENING CLOUD. 

A CLOUD lay cradled near the setting snn, 

A gleam of ciimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ! 

Even in its very motion there was rest ; 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted ^e traveller to the beauteous west 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul ! 

To whose white ro^ the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onwards to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies. 

And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

JOHN Wilson {Chnstoplur Northy. 
— • — 

NEWPORT BEACH. 

Wave after wave successively rolls on 
And dies along the shore, until moi-e loud 
One billow with concentrate force is heard 
To swell prophetic, and exultant rears 
A lucent fom above its pioneers, 

And rushes post them to the farthest goal 
Thus our unuttered feelings rise and fall. 

And thought will follow thought in equal waves. 
Until reflection nerves design to will, 

Or sentiment o’er chance emotion reigns, 

And all its wayward undulations blends 
In one o’erwhelmiug suige ! 

Henry thbooorb tuckbrm an. 


A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 

I LOVE to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 

How through each loved, familiar path she lingers. 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist. 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst ; 

Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering 
halls, 

With hoary plumes the clematis entwining 
Where o’er the rock her withered garland falls. 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled. 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes 
raining 

Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and 
flowers 

In the damp hollows of the woodland sown. 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedam alleys blown. 

Beside the brook and on the umbei-ed meadow, 
Where yellow fem-tufts fleck the faded ground. 
With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 

Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loath to say farewell, 

Or with shut wings, through silkeu folds in- 
truding, 

Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 

The little birds upon the hillside lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent os a sweet wandeiing thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 

SARAH HhLbN WHITMAN. 


THE BIRCH STREAM. 

At noon, within the dusty town, 

Where the wild nver rushes down, 

And thunders hoarsely all day long, 

I think of thee, my hermit straam, 

Low singing in tliy summei dream 
Thine idle, sweet, old, tranquil song. 

Northward, Katahdin’s chasmed pile 
Looms through thy low, long, leafy aisle ; 

Eastward, Olamon’s summit shines ; 
And I upon thy grassy shore, 

The dreamful, happy child of yore, 
Worship before mine olden shrines. 

Again the sultry noontide hush 
Is sweetly broken by the thrush, 

Whose clear bell rings and dies away 
Beside thy banks, in coverts deep. 

Where nodding buds of orchis sleep 
In dusk, and dream not it is day. 

Again the wild cow-lily floats 
Her golden-freighted, tented boats 
In thy cool coves of softened gloom, 
O’ershadowed by the whispering reed, 

And purple plumes of pickerel- weed, 

And meadow-sweet in tangled bloom. 

The startled minnows dart in flocks 
Beneath thy glimmering amber rocks. 

If but a zephyr stirs ^e brake ; 

The silent swallow swoops, a flash 
Of light, and leaves, with dainty plash, 

A ring of ripples in her wake. 
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Without, the land is hot and dim ; 

The level lields in languor swim, 

Their stubble-grasses brown os dust ; 

JLiid all along the upland lanes, 

Where shadeless noon oppressive reigns, 
Dead i*oses wear their crowns of rust 

Within, is neither blight nor death ; 

The fierce sun wooes with ardent breath, 

But cannot win thy sylvan heart. 

Only the child who loves thee long, 

With faithful woiship pure and strong, 

Can know how dear and sweet thou art 

So loved I tliee in days gone by. 

So love I yet, though leagues may lie 
Between us, and the years divide ; 

A breath of coolness, dawn, and dew, 

A joy forever fresh and tnie. 

Thy memory doth with me abide. 

ANNA BOYNTON AVBRILL. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 

How sweet the hannoniea of afternoon I 
The Blackbird sings along the sunny breeze 
His ancient song of leaves, and summer boon ; 
Rich breath of hayfields streams through whis- 
pering trees ; 

And birds of morning tiim their bustling wings, 
And listen fondly — while the Blackbird slugs. 

How soft the lovelight of the west reposes 
On this green valley’s cheery solitude, 

On the trim cottage with its screen of roses. 

On the gray belfry with its ivy hood, 

And murmuring mill-race, and the wheel that 
flings 

Its bubbling freshness -'’while the Blackbird 
sings. 

The very dial on the village church 
Seems as ’t were dreaming in a dozy rest ; 

The scribbled benches underneath the porch 
Bask ill the kindly welcome of the west : 

But the broad casements of the old Three Kings 
Blaze like a furnace — while the Blackbird sings. 

And there beneath the immemorial elm 
Three rosy revellers round a table sit, 

And through gray clouds give laws unto the 
realm, 

Curse good and great, but worship their own wit, 
And roar of fights, and fairs, and junketings, 
Conif oolts, and cure— the while the Blackbird 
BingB. 


Before her home, in her accustomed seat. 

The tidy grandam spins beneath the shade 
Of the old honeysuckle, at her feet 
The dreaming pug and purring tabby laid ; 

To her low chair a little maiden clings. 

And spells in silence — while the Blackbird sings* 

Sometimes the shadow of a lazy cloud 
Breathes o’er the hamlet with its gardens green, 
While the far fields with sunlight oveWlowed 
Like golden shores of Faiiydand are seen ; 
Again the sunshine on the shadow spri^. 

And fires the thicket — where the Blackbird 
sings. 

The woods, the lawn, the peak^ manor-house, 
With its ]jeach-covered walls, and rookery loud, 
The trim, quaint garden-alleys, screened with 
boughs, 

The lion-headed gates, so grim and proud, 

The mossy fountain with its murmurings, 

Lie in wanu sunshmo— while the Blackbird 
• sings. 

The ring of silver voices, and the sheen 
Of festal garments, — and my lady streams 
With her gay court across the garden green ; 
Some laugh and dance, some whisper their 
love-dreams ; 

And one calls for a little page : he strings 
Her lute beside her — while the Blackbird sings. 

A little while, — and lo ! the charm is heard : 

A youth, whose life has been all summer, steals 
Forth from the noisy guests around the board. 
Creeps by her softly, at her footstool kneels. 
And, when she pauses, murmurs tender things 
Into her fond ear — while the Blackbird sings. 

The smoke-wreaths from the chimneys curl up 
higher, 

And dizzy things of eve begin to float 
Upon the light ; the breeze begins to tire. 

Half-way to sunset with a drowsy note 
The ancient clock from out the valley swings ; 
The grandam nods — and still the Blackbird 
sings. 

Far shouts and laughter from the farm-stead peal, 
Where the great stack is piling in the sun ; 
Through narrow gates o’erladcn wagons reel, 

And barking core into the tumult run ; 

While the inconstant wind bears off, and brings 
The merry tempest— and the Blackbird sings. 

On the high wold the last look of the sun 
Bums, like a beacon, over dale and stream ; 
The shouts have ceased, the laughter and the fun *, 
The grandam aleeiM, and peaceful be her dream ; 
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Only a hammer on an anvil rings ; 

The day is dying*- still the Bl^kbiid sings. 

Kow the good vicar passes from his gate, 

Serene, with long white hair ; and in his eye 
Bums the clear spirit that hath couqueitid Fate, 
And felt the wings of immortality ; 

His heart is throng with gieat imaginings 
And tender mercies — while the Blackbiiil sings. 

Down by the brook he bends his steps, and 
through 

A lowly wicket ; and at lost he stands 
Awful beride the bed of one ivho grew 
From boyhood with him, — who with lifted 
hands 

And eyes seems listening to far welcomings 
And sweeter music — than the Blackbiixl sings. 

Two golden stars, like tokens from the blest, 
Strike on his dim orbs from the setting sun ; 
His sinking hands seem pointing to the west ; 
Ho smiles as though he said, **Thy will be 
done 1 '* 

His eyes they see not those illuminings ; 

Hia ears they hear not— what the Blackbird sings. 

FRBOfiEicK Tennyson, 


THE PHILOSOPHER TOAD. 

Down deep in a hollow, so damp and so cold, 
'Where oaks are by ivy o’eigrown, 

The gray moss and lichen croep over the mould. 
Lying loose on a ix)nderous stone. 

Now within this huge stone, like a king on 
his throne, 

A toad has been sitting more years than is 
known ; . 

And, strange as it seems, yet he constantly 
deems 

The world standing still while he ’s dreaming 
his dreams, — 

Does this wonderful toad, in his cheerful abode 
In the innermost heart of that flinty old stone, 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown. 

Down deep in the hollow, from morning till 
night. 

Dun shadows glide over the ground, 

Where a watercourse once, as it sparkled with 
light. 

Turned a ruined old mill-wheel around : 

Long years have passed by since its bed became 
dry. 

And the trees grow so close, scarce a glimpse 
of the sky 


Is seen in the hollow, so dark and so damp, 

Whero the glow-worm at noonday is trimming 
liis lamp, 

And haidly a sound from the thicket around, 

Where the rabbit and squirrel leap over the 
ground, 

Is heard by the toad in his spacious alxKlo 
I In the innermost heart of that ponderous stone. 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o'ergrowu. 

Down deep in that hollow the bees never come. 
The shade is too black for a flower ; 

I And jewel-winged birds, with their musical 
I hum, 

I Never flash in the night of that bower ; 

But the cold-blooded snake, in the edge of the 
biiike, 

Lies amid the rank grass, lialf asleep, half 
awake ; 

And the ashen-white snail, with the slime in 
its trail, 

Moves wearily on like a life’s tedious tale, 

Yet disturbs not the toad in his spacious al)ode, 
In the innennost heart of that flinty old stone. 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrowu. 

Down deep in a hollow some wiseacres sit, 
Like a toad m his cell in the stone ; 

Around them in daylight the blind owlets flit, 
And their creeds are Avith ivy o’ergrow'ii ; — 

Their streams may go dry, and tlio wliecls 
cease to ply, 

And their glimpses bo few of the sun and the 
sky, 

Still they hug to their breast every time- 
honored guest, 

And slumber and doze in inglorious rest ; 

For no progress they find in the w'ido sphere 
of mind, 

And the w'orld *s standing still Avith all of their 
kind ; 

Contented to dwell deep dowm in tlio well, 

Or move like the snail in the crust of his shell, 

Or live like the toad in his narrow abode, 

With their souls closely wedged in a tinek wall 
of stone. 

By the gray weeds of prejudice rankly o’ergi own. 

Redlcca s Nichols. 


THE MUSICAL DUEL 

FROM ‘‘THE LOVERS MELANCHOLY," 

Menaphon. Passing from Italy to Greece the 
tales 

Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in mo 
Desire of visiting that jiarailise. 
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To Thessaly 1 came ; and, liring prirate, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

1 day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me : I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

A ME THUS. I cannot yet conceive what you 
infer 

By art and nature. 

Men. I shall soon resolve you. 

A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul. As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melancholy, I saw 
Tills youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute. 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, ns it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent. 
Wondering at what th (7 heard. I wondered too. 
Am. And so do I ; good ! — On ! j 

Men. A nightingale, 

Natme’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and, for every several strain 
The ucll-sliapcd youtli could touch, she sung her 
own ; 

He could not nin division with more art 
Upon Ills quaking instrument than she, 

The nightingale, dul wdtli her various notes 
lleply to ; for a voice, and for n sound, 

Ametlius, ’t is much easier to believe 
That such they were tliau hope to hear again. ^ 
Am. JIow did the rivals part ? 

M L\. Y oil tenn them rightly ; 

For they were rivals, and their mistress, Har- 
mony — 

Some time thus sjient, tho young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
AVliom ait had never taught clefs, moods, or 
notes, 

Should vie w itli him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied mtiiiy houre to perfect practice ; 

To end the coiitiovei-sy, in a lapture 
U])on his iiistruinciit ho plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Coiicoixl in discoixl, lines of difleriiig method 
fleeting in one full centio of delight 
Am. Now for tho bird. 

Men. The bii'd, ordained to be 

Music’s first inortyr, stiove to imitate 
These scveml sounds ; which, when her W'arbling 
tin out 

Failed in, for grief, down drop]iedaho on his lute, 
And broke her hoait I It was the quaintest sad- 
nees 


To see the conqueror upon her hoarse 
To weep a fun^ el^ of tears ; 

That, trust mo, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 

Am. I believe thee. 

Men. He looked upon the trophies of his art, 
Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed, 
and cried, 

“Alas, poor creature I I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it ; 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood. 
Shall nevermore betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end and in that sorrow. 

As he was pashingiit against a tree, 

1 suddenly stept in. 

JOHS FORD 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 

FROM "THE canterbury TALES I PROLOGUE."* 

Whan that Aprillo with hise shourk soote^ 

The droglite of March hath percM to the roote, 
And bathfed every voyne in swicli * liconr, 

Of which vertue engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Eephirus eek with his sweto breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt ® and heeth 
The tendre croppy and the yong^ sonne 
Hath in the Rm his half^ cours y-ronne, 

And smal^ fowel^s maken melodye 
That slepcn al the nyght with open eye, — 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages,* — 
Thanno longcn folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken straung^ strondes, 

To feme halwes,® kowthe® in sondry londes j 
And specially, from every shirh ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbuiy they wende 
The liooly blisfiil maitir^ for to seko. 

That hem hath hol 2 ien whan that they were seeko 

Biiil that, in that seson on a day, 

III Soutliwerk at the Tabard as 1 lay, 

Redy to wenden on my jiilgrymage 
To Cauuterbury with ful devout corage, 

At nyght were come in-to that hostelrye 
Wei nyne-and-twenty in a compaignye, 

1 sweet a such. 3 wood. 

4 their hearts 5 ancient saints 6 renowned 

7 Thomas ^ Becket. 

* The foUowlns puuget from the Prptcfftn to Tkt CanHrhtfy 
Tales Rive excellent specuDetts of Chuieer^ dose observation of 
nature, men. and manners, end his clear, grapliic. deKrtiRive 
style. The text followed b that of the " Riverside Edition," edited 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman, which is based chiefly on that of tlie iiunu- 
script in pouesilon of Lord Eflesmere. published by the Chaucer 
Society ix London That edtUon. however, b not reqraasible for 
the explanatory notes, nor for the addition of the Rrave accent, used 
to indicate sylbbha which the rhythm requtrei to be pronounced in 
order to shnpHfy the readioR fer dww uaaecuitoned to the okMme 
ineguliiideiofiiiolliag. 
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Of sondiy folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrymes were thei alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden, ryde. 

A Kxtght ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tym& that he iirst bigan 
To riden out, he lovW chivalrie, 

Troutbe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 

Ful worthy was he in his lord^ werre, 

And therto hadde he riden, noman ferre,' 

As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse. 

And evero honoured for his worthynesse. 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileynye ^ ne sayde 
In al his lyf unto no maner wight 
He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght 

With hym ther was his sone, a yong Squibb, 
A lovyere and a lusty hacheler, 

With lokkk crulle * as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was I gesse. 

Of his stature ho was of evene lengthe, 

And wonderly delyvere,* and of greet strengthe. 
And he hadde ben somtyme in chjTachie,* 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie, 

And bom hym weel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded^ was he, as it were a meede 
Al ful of fressh^ ilonr^ whyte and reedc. 
Syngynge he was, or floytynge,'^ al the day ; 

Ho was 08 fressh as is the monthe of May. 

Short was his gowno, with slevh longe and wyde. 
Wel cowdo he sitte on hors, and fairfe rydo. 

He koud& song^s make and wel endite, 

Juste and eek daunce, and weel purtreye ^ and 
write. 

So hoote he lovedfe, that by nyghtertale ® 

He sleep nomore than dooth a nyghtyngale ; 
Curteis he was, lowely and servysable, 

And carf bifom his lader at the table. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Frioresse, 

That of hire smylyng was ful symple and coy ; 
Him gretteste ooti ne was but by seint Loy 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 

Fill M'eel slie soonge the service dyvyue, 

EntuuM ill hir nose ful semoely ; 

And Frenssh she spok ful faire and fetisly.^^ 
After the scolo of Stratford-att^-Bowe, 

For Frenssh of Paiys was to hire uiiknowo. 

I farther. s nothtng uunanoerly. 

3 curled. 4 ftctive. 

5 a luilitiry expedition 6 embrddered. 

7 playma on a flute 8 portray— draw. 

9 nigtit^tmte. to carved 

11 probably St. Louh la featly— neatly. 


At met^ ^ wel ytaught was she with alle. 

She leet no morsel from hir lipp^ falle, 

Ne wette hire fyngres in hire saucA deepe. 

Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe, 
That no drop^ ne hlle up-on hire breste ; 

In curteisie was set ful muchel hir leste.^ 

Hire over-lippfe wypM she so dene, 

That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng* sene 
Of greck, whan she dronken hadde hir draughts. 
Ful semdy after hir mete she raughte,* 

And sikerly * she was of greet disport, 

And ful plesaunt, and amyahlc of port, 

And peynM hir® to countrefeti chcere 
Of Court, and to ben estatlich of manere, 

And to ben holden digne of reverence ; 

But for to speken of hire conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wold^ wepe if that she saugh a mous 
Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 

Of smal^ honndk hadde she, that she feddo 
With rosted flessh, or mylk and wnstel-brec<l ; ^ 
But Boore wepte she if any of hem were deed, 

Or if men smoot it with a yerd^® smerte : 

And al was conscience and tendre lierte. 

Ful semMy hire wympiil pyncliW was ; 

Hire nose tretys,® hire even greye as glas, 

Hir mouth ful smal, and ther to softc and reed 
But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed ; 

It was almoost a s|)ann^ brood, I trowe. 

For hardily she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful fetys was hir cloke, as I was war ; 

Of smal coral abouto hire arm she bar 
A iieire of bedcs gauded al with grene ; 

And ther-on heng a broch of gold ful schene, 

On which ther was first write n crownijd A, 

And after, yimor viimt omnia. 

Another Nonnfe with hire hadde she. 

That was hire Chapeleyne, and Preeatos thre. 

A Clerk ther was of Oxen ford also 
That un-to logyk liaddi loiigc ygo. 

And leen^ was his hors as is a mke, 

And he nos nat right fat, 1 undertake, 

But lookkl holwe, and ther to sobrely ; 

Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy,^* 

For lie liadde geten hym yet no benefice, 

Ne was so worldly to have office ; 

For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookfes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robfes ricbe, or fithele,i® or gay sautrie.^® 
But al be that he was a philosojdire, 

Yet liadde he but litel gold in cofre ; 

X meat — taUe a pleahure. 

3 monel 4 reached. 

S rarely. 6 took pains. 

7 cake (gasteau) bread 8 rod. 

9 straight. xo The gatuituwen the larger beads. 

IX uppermost short cloak. la fiddle. 13 pwltery. 
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But al that ho mightc of his freend^s hente,i 
On bookfes and his lemynge he it spente, 

And bisily gan for the soultis prcye 
Of horn that gaf him wher with to scoleye,^ 

Of studie took ho moost euro and moost heede, 
Noght 0 word spak he moor^ than was neede, 
And that was seyd in forme and reverence 
And short and quyk and ful of by sentence. 

So^A nynge in ^ moral vertu was liis spoche 
And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant of the Lawe, war** and wys, 
Tl>iil often hadde hen at the Parvys,® 

'PIkt was also ful ri(dip of exccdlence. 

Discreet h(‘ was and of greet revereiiro ; 
lie sem6d swich, hise wordea wereii so wise. 
Justice h(» was ful often in Assise, 

By patente, and by jileyn coniinissioun, 

Por his science and for his heigh renoun. 

Of fees and robKs hadde he many oon ; 

So gret a purchasour ® was nowlier noon. 

Al was fee symple to hyni in effect, 

His purcliasyng niyghte nat ben infect.^ 

Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas,® 

And yet he semed hisier than he was. 

A good man was ther of reUgioun, 

And ^^as a Povnii Persoun ® ok a Toun ; 

But riche lie was of hooly thoght and werk ; 

He was also a lerncd man, a cleik 
That Cristcs (Jospel trewely wolde preche, 

Hise parisshens devoutly volde he teche. 
Benygnc he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful paeient ; 

And sucli ho was y-])revcd oftt5 sithes.^® 

Ful looth ivcre hyni to curse for his tythes, 

But rather wolde he geveii,^^ out of doute, 
Un-to his povie parisshens aboute. 

Of bis offryng and eek of Ins substaunce. 

He koude in litel tbyng have suffisaunce. 

Wyd was bis jianssho, and houses fer a-sonder, 
But be ne biftfe jiat for reyn ne thouder, 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 
The ferreste in his parisshe muclie and lite 
Up-on his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

Tins noble ensample to his sheepo he gaf,'® 
That histe he wroghte, and afteiifi'a!^ he taughte. 

A bettre preest, I trowe, that nowher noon is • 
He w'aiteth after no pompe and reverence, 

Ne makM him a spic^ conscience, 

z get a study 

3 tending toward. 4 wary — prudent 

5 portico of St Paurs, where lawyers met. 

6 prosecutor 7 tainted 

• ne was** was not. 9 Poor Parson, 

zo times. II give, 

ta ceased. 13 fwthest 

14 great and smalL 15 gave. 


But Cristfes loore, and his Apostles twelve. 

Ho taughte, but first he folwed it hym selvc. 

Now have I toold you shortly in a clause 
The staat, tharray, the nonibre, and eek the causa 
Why that assembled was this com[)aignye 
In South werk at this gentil hostel rye, 

That higlite the Tabard, fastii by the Belle. 

But now is tym^ to yow for to telle 
llow that we baren us that ilke ' nygbt, 

Whan we were in that hostehie alyght. 

And afU'r wol I telle of our viage, 

And al the rpnieiiaunt of cure pilgi image. 

But first, I pray yow of your curteisye. 

That ye iian'tte il nat my vilcin\e,- 
Tliogh that I jdcynly sjieke in this mateere, 

To telle yow liir woities and liir cheere ; 

Ne thogh I sjieke hir wordes ])roprely. 

For this ye kiiowen al so wel as I, 

Whoso hlial telle a tale after a man, 
lie moote reherce, as ny as evere he kan 
Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he never so mdcliche " or large ; < 

Or (‘Ills he moot telle his tale niitrewe, 

Or f ‘yiiij tbyng, or fynd^ wordes new’e. 

He may nat sjmrc al thogh ho were his brother, 
lie moot as wel scye o w’ord as another. 

Crist sjiak hym self ful brode in hooly writ 
And wel ye woot no vilcynye is it. 

Eek Plato scith, who so can hym lede, 

“The woides mooto be cosyn® to the dede.” 

Also I prey yow to forgevc it me, 

Al have I nat set folk in liir dcgieo 

Ilecre in tnis tale, as that they scholdfe stonde ; 

My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 

Greet chier6 made oiire host us everichon, 

And to tlie soper setto he us anon 
And served us with vitaille at the beste. 

Strong was the wyn and wel lodrynke us leste.* 
A seniely man OuiiE Hodst he was withalle 
For to han been a marchal in an lialle ; 

A largfe man he was with eyen stepe, 

A fairer burgeys was ther noon in Chepe : 

Boold of his speche, and wys and wel ytaught, 
And of maiihod hym lakkcd^ right naught. 

Eek therto ho was right a myrie ’ man, 

And after soper pleyen he bygaii, 

And spak of myrthfe amonges othere thinges, 
Whan that we haddfe maad our rekenynges ; 

And seydi thus : Lo, lordynges, trewMy 
Ye ben to me ngbt welcome hertfely : 

For by my troutlie, if that I sbal nat lye, 

I saugli nat this yeer so myrie a compaiguye 
Atones in this herberwe® as is now. 

z same. 9 that ye ucribe it not to my ill breeding. 

3 rudely 4 flree. 

5 gennaue. 6 pleated. 7 merry. 8 harbor^^— urn 
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Fayn woldc I doon ^ yow myrthfc, wiste I how. 
And of a myrthe I am right now bythoght, 

To doon you ese, and it shal cost^ noght. 

Ye goon to Canterbury, God you speede, 

The blisful martir quit^ yow youre meede ! ^ 
And wei I woot as ye goon by the weye 
Ye ahapen yow * to talon * and to pleye ; 

For trewily oonfort ne myrthe is noon 
To ride by the weye doumb as the stoon ; 

And therefore wol I maken you disport, 

As I seyde erst, and doon you som confort 

That ech of yow to shorts with oure weye, 

In this viage shal tell^ tales tweye,® — 

To CaunterburywarJ, I mean it so, 

And horaward he shal tellen othere two, — 

Of aventnres that whilom han bifalle. 

And which of yow that bereth hym best of alle, 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 
Tal^ of best sentence,^ and most solaas,^ 

Shal have a sojier at oure aller cost, 

Heere in this place, syttynge by this post, 

Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbury. 

And, for to make you the moore mury, 

I wol my-self^ gladly with yow ryde. 

Right at myn owen^ cost, and be youre gyde. 
And who so wole my jugg^ment withseye^ 

Shal payo al that we spenden by the weye. 

And if ye vouchi-saiif that it be so, 

Tel me anon, with-outen word^s mo. 

And I wol erly shap^j® me therfore.” 

This thyngwasgraunted, and oure oth^s swore 
With ful glad herte, and preyden hym also 
That he would vouchfe-sauf for to do so, 

And that he wold^ been oure govemour, 

And of oure tales juge and reportour, 

And sette a soper at a certeyn pris 
And we wol reul^d been at his derys 
In heigh and lough ; and thus by oon assent 
We been acorded to his jugg^ment. 

And ther-up-oii the wyn was fet anon ; 

We dronken and to rest^ wente echon 
With-outen any lengcr taryjmge. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

FROM '*UARUI0N,'’INTR0D TO CANTO VI. 

Heap on more wood ! — the wind is chill ; 
But, let it whistle as it will. 

We *11 keep our Chiistmas merry still. 

Each age ^ deemed the new-born year 

I make. a reward. 

3 purpose. 4 tell tales. 

5 twa 6 sense 

7 solace— mlrdi. S gainsay 

9 shape my aflUn— peepwt. to be ruled. 


The fittest time for festal cheer : 

Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did drain ; 

High on the beach his galleys drew, 

And feasted all his pirate crew ; 

Then in his low and pine-built hall. 

Where shields and axes decked the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dressed steer ; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-guawed rib and marrow-bone ; 

Or listened all, in grim delight, 

While scalds yelled out the joys of fight 
Then forth in frenzy would they hie, 

While wildly loose their red locks fly ; 

And, dancing round the blazing pile. 

They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As ^st might to the mind recall 
The boisterous joys of Odin’s ball. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled 
And brought blithe Christmas back again 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and icligious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 

On Chnstmas eve the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled ])riest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtlc sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed her pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village jiartner choose ; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of “post and pair.” 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs siij^plied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table's oakeu face, 

Scrubb^ till it shone, the day to grace. 

Bore then uimn its massive board 
No mark to ^lart the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty biuwn, 

By old blue-coated servihg-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell 
How, when, and where the monster fell ; 
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What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Ciamished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 

There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-poiridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 

Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high-tide, her savory goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodioiis was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White skirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted checks the visors made : 

Hut, 0, what maskers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

T was Christinas broached the mightiest ale ; 
*T was Christmas told the merriest talc , 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


0, THE PLEASANT DAYS OF OLD ! 

0, THE pleasant days of old, which so often people 
praise ! 

True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace our 
modern days 

Hare floors were strewed with rushes, the walls 
let in the cold ; 

0, how they must have shivered in those pleasant 
days of old ! 

0, those ancient lords of old, how magnificent 
they were * 

They threw down and iinjuisoned kings, — to 
thwart them who might dare ? 

They ruled their serfs right sternly ; they took 
fmm Jews their gold, — 

Above both law and equity were those great lords 
of old ! 

0, the gallant knights of old, for their valor so 
renowned ! 

With swoid and lance and armoi strong they 
scoured the country round ; 

And whenever aught to tempt them they met by 
wood or wold, 

I>y right of swoid they seized the prize, those 
gallant knights of old ! 


0, the gentle dames of old ! who, qnite free from 
fear or pain, 

Could gaze on joust and tournament, and see 
their champions slain ; 

They lived on good beefsteaks and ale, which 
made them strong and bold, — • 

0, more like men than women were those gentle 
dames of old ! 

0, those mighty towers of old ! with their turrets^ 
moat, and keep, 

Their battlements and bastions, their dungeons 
dark and deep. 

Full many a baron held his couit within the 
castle hold ; 

And many a captive languished there, in those 
strong towers of old. 

0, the troubadours of old ! with the gentle min- 
btrelsic 

Of hope and joy, or deep desjiair, whiche’er their 
lot might be ; 

For years they served their ladye-loves ere they 
their passions told, — 

0, wondrous patience must have had those troa- 
badours of old ! 

0, those blessed times of old, with their chivaliy 
and state ! 

I love to read their chronicles, which such brave 
deeds relate ; 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to Hear their 
legends told, — 

But, Heaven be thanked ! I live not in those 
blessM times of old ! 

FRANCES Brown. 


THE TRUMPETS OF DOOLKARNEIN. 

[In Eastern history are two Iskanders, or Alexanders, who are 
sometimes confounded, and both of whom are called Doolkametn, 
or the TwO'Horned, in allusion to their subjugation of East and 
West, horns being an Oriental symbol of power 
One of these heroes U Alexander of Macedon , the other aeon* 
queror of more ancient times, who built the marvellous series of 
ramparts on Mount Caucasus, known in fable as the wall of Gog 
and Magog, that is to say, of the people of the North. It reached 
from the Euxine Sea to the Caspian, where its flanks originated the 
subsequent appellation of the Caspian Gates.] 

With awful walls, fai glooming, that iiossessed 
The passes 'twixt the snow-fed Caspian fouu* 
tains, 

Doolkarueiu, the dread loixl of East and West, 
Shut up the northern uations iu their moun- 
tains ; 

And u[K)ii platforms ivhere the oak-trees grew, 
Trumpets he set, huge beyond dreams of 
wonder, 
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Craftily purposed, when his arms withdrew, 

To make liim thought still housed there, like 
the thunder : 

And it so fell ; for when the winds blew right, 
They woke these trumpets to their calls of might. 

Unseen, but lieard, their calls the trumpets blew, 
Ringing the granite rocks, their only bearers, 
Till the long fear into religion grew, 

And nevermore those heights had human 
darers. 

Dreadful Doolkamein was an earthly god ; 

His walls but shadowed forth his mightier 
frowning ; 

Armies of giants at his bidding trorl 
From realm to realm, king alter king dis- 
crowning. 

"When thunder 8]K)ke, or when the earthquake 
stirred, 

Then, muttering in accord, his host was heard. 

But when the winters marred the mountain 
shelves, 

And softer changes came with vernal mornings. 
Something had touched the trumpets’ lofty solves. 
And less and less rang forth their sovereign 
warnings ; 

Fewer and feebler ; as when silence spreads 
In plague-struck tents, wheie haughty chiefs, 
left dying, 

Fail by degrees upon their angr)^ beds. 

Till, one by one, ceases the last stem sighing. 
One by one, thus, their breath the tninipets drew. 
Till now no more the imperious music blew. 

Is he then dead ? Can great Doolkamein die? 

Or can his endless hosts elsewhere bo needed ? 
Were the great breaths that blew his minstrelsy 
Phautoiiis, that faded as himself receded ? 

Or is he angered ? Surely he still comes ; 

This silence ushers the dread visitation ; 
Sudden will burst the ton’eiit of liis drums, 

And then will follow bloody desolation. 

So did fear dream ; though now^, with not a sound 
To scai*e good hope, summer had twice crept 
round. 

Then gathered in a band, with lifted eyes, 

The ueigliboi’s, and those silent heights as- 
cended. 

Giant, nor aught blasting their hold emprise, 
They met, though twice they halted, bi'eatli 
suspended : 

Once, at a coming like a god’s in rage 
AVith thunderous leaps, — but ’t was the piled 
snow, falling ; 

And once, when in the woods an oak, for age, I 
Fell dead, the silence with its gioau appalling. | 


At last they came where still, in dread array, 

As though they still might speak, the trumpets 
lay. 

Unhurt they lay, like caverns above ground, 

The rifted rocks, for hands, about them cliiig- 

ing, 

Their tubes as straight, their mighty mouths as 
round 

And firm as when the rocks wore first set 
ringing. 

Fresh from their unimaginable mould 
They might have seemed, save that the stomis 
had stained them 

With a rich nist, that now, with gloomy gold 
In the bright sunshine, l)eautcously ingrained 
them. 

Breathless the gazers looked, nigh faint for awe. 

Then leaped, then laughed. What was it now 
they saw ? 

Myriads of birds. Myriads of birds, that filled 
The trumpets all with nests and nestling 
voices ! 

The great, huge, stormy music had been stilled 
By the soft needs that nursed those small, 
sweet noises ! 

0 thou Doolkamein, where is now thy wall ? 
Where now thy voice divine and all thy forces t 

Great was thy cunning, but its mt was small 
Compared with nature’s least and gentlest 
courses. 

Fears and false creeds may fright the realms 
awhile ; 

But heaven and earth abide their time, and smile. 

LbiGH Hunt. 


MAHMOUD. 

There came a man, making his hasty moan 
Before tlie Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 

And crying out, “ My sorrow is iny right, 

And I will see the Sultan, and to-night.” 

** Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, ** is a reverend thing : 
I recognize its right, as king with king ; 

Speak on.” “ A fiend has got into my house,” 
Exclaimed thestarhig man, ''and tortures us, — 
One of thine officers ; he comes, the abhorred. 
And takes possession of my house, my boaid, 

My bed ; — I have two daughter and a wife, 
And the wild villain comes and makes me mad 
with life.” 

Is he there now ? ” said Malimoud. '' No ; he 
left 

Tlie house when I did, of my wits bereft, 

And laughed me down the street, because I vowed 
1 ’d bring the piiuce himself to lay him in his 
shroud. 
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I ’in mad with want, 1 'ru mad with misery, 

And, 0 thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for 
thee 1 ” 

The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 

** Go home, and I will send thee wine and bread" 
(For lie was poor) “ and other comforts. Go ; 
And should the wretch return, let Sultan Mah- 
moud kimw." 

In t!ireo days’ time, with haggard eyes and beard, 
Aiid shaken voice, the suitor reappeareil. 

And said, “lie’s come.” Mahmoud said not a 
woid, 

Ilut lose and took four slaves, each with a sword. 
And went witli the vexed man. They reach the 
place, 

And hear a voice, an<l see a woman’s face, 

That to the window llutteied in alfright : 

“Go in,” said Mahmoud, “and put out the light ; 
Blit tell the females first to leave the room ; 

And when the dninkaid follows them, we come." 

The man went in. There wns a cry, and hark ! 
A table falls, the wuniovv is stiuck dark . 

Foilli rusli the bieathless women, and behind 
"With omses conics the licml in desperate mind. 
In vain the sables soon cut short the strife. 
And chop the sliiieking wietoh, and drink his 
bloody life. 

** Now the light," the Sultan cried aloud : 
’T w^as done ; he took it in his hand and bowed 
Over the corpse, and looked uixm the face ; 

Then turned and knelt, and to the tlironeof grace 
Put up a prayer, and from his lijis there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and ho wept. 

In reverent silence the beholders wait, 

Then bring him at liis call both wine and meat ; 
And when he had refreshed his noble heart, 

Ho bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 

The man amazed, all mildness now and tears. 
Fell at the Sultan’s feet with many prayers, 

And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light ; then, when ho saw the face, 
Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detained him in the place. 

The Sultan said, with a benignant eve, 

“ Since first I saw thee come, and hoard thy cry, 
1 could not rid me of a dieod, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done, 

Must be some lord of mine, — ay, e’en perhaps a 
son. 

For this I had the light put out : but when 
1 saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 


I knelt and thanked the sovereign Arbiter, 
Whose work I had performed through pain and 
fear ; 

And then I rose and was refreshed with food. 
The first time since thy voice had marred my 
solitude." 

Lcicu Hunt 


THE LEPER. 

“ Room for the leper ' room ’ " And as he came 
The cry passed on, — ‘ ‘ Room lor the leper ' room ’ ” 

And aside they stood, 

Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood, all 
Who met him on hb way, — and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came 
A leper with the ashes on his brow, 

Sackcloth about bis loins, and on hb lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow. 

And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart b with an iion nerve put down. 
Crying, “ Cncleaii ! unclean I ” 

Day was breaking 

When at tlio altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense-lamp 
Burned with a struggling light, and a low chant 
Swelled through the hollow arches of the roof, 
Like an articulate wail, and there, alone, 

Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 

The echoes of the melancholy stiam 
Died ill the distant aisles, and he lose up. 
Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his 
head 

Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
Hb costly raiment for the leper’s gaib. 

And with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood slill. 

Waiting to hear his doom . — 

“ Depart ! depart, 0 child 
Of Israel, from the temple of tliy God, 

For he has smote thee with hb oliastening rod, 
And to the desert wild 
From all thou lov’st away tliy feet must flee, 
Tliat from thy plague hb people may be free. 

“ Depart ! and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more ; 

Nor set thy foot a human threshold o’er ; 

And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way ; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness jiass by, 

“ Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide, 
Nor kneel thee down to dip 
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The water wheitj the pilgrim bends to drink, 
i>y de&ert well, or nver’s gitissy brink. 

“And pass not thou between 
The weary traveller and the cooling bree 2 e, 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks arc seen ; 

Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing com or yellow gram. 

“ And now depart ! and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
lift up thy ]>rayer beseechingly to Him 
Who, from the tribes of men, 

Selected theo to feel iii i chastening rwl. 
Depait • 0 leper ! and forget not God ! 

And ho went forth — alone • not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she w hose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea, ho went his way. 

Sick and heart-biokcn and alone, — to die ! 

For God had cursed the leper ' 

It was noon, 

And Helon knelt beside a stagnant ik)o 1 
In the lone wilderness, and lithcd Ids brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touchL4 
The loathsome water to ins fevered lips. 

Praying that he might be so blest, — to die, I 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to 
flee, 

He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Ciying, “ Unclean ! unclean ! ” and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the eaith till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and, bending o'er 
The leper’s prostrate foi m, pronounced his name. 
— “ Helon I ” — the voice was like the master- 
tone 

Of a rich instniinent, ~ most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke. 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

“ Helon ! arise ! ” and ho forgot Lis curse. 

And rose and stood before him. 

Love and awe 

Mingled in the regard of Helen’s eye 
As he beheld the stranger. Ho was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; 

No followers at Lis bock, nor in his hand 
Buckler or sword or spear, —yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 

His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 


His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 

His countenance, the impress of a Oud, 

Touched with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the screuest noon ; his hair unshorn 
Fell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bom. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile. 

As if his hcaii: was moved, and, stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand 
And laid it on ins brow', and said, “ Be clean ! ” 
And lo ! the scales fell from liiin, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his diy palms grew moist, and on lii5> brow 
The dewy soltness of tin infant’s stole. 

His Icjirosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and woi'shipped him. 

Nathaniel Parin^r Willis. 


GODIVA. 

Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 

New men, that in the Hying of a w lied 
('ry dow n the past ; not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the ]ieople well, 
And loathed to see them overtaxed ; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overt'anic, 

The woman of a thousand summers luick, 
Godiva, wife to that grim Fail who ruled 
In Coventry : for when lie laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, claniormg, “If wc jmy, we 
starve ’ ” 

She sought her lord, and found him, where ho 
stnxle 

About the hall, among liis dogs, alone, 

His beard a foot before him, and Ins hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
And prayed him, “ If they pay this tax, they 
starve.” 

Whereat he stared, replying, half amazed, 

“ You would not let your little finger ache 
Forsuchos^Acsc/” “But I would die,” said she. 
He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 
Then filliped at the diamond in her ear ; 

“ 0, ay, ay, ay, you talk 1 ” “ Alas 1 ” she wild, 
“ But prove me what it is I would not do.” 

And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand, 

He answered, “ Ride you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it ; ” and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind, 

As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war u^xin each other for an hour, 

Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
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The people : therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut and window barred. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Earl’s gift ; but ever at a breath 
She lingered, looking like a summer moon 
Half dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head, 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on ; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazoned with armonal gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity . 
The deep air listened round her as she rode. 

And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see : the balking cur 
Made her cheek flame : lier palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors tin ough her pulses : the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less through all boro up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flowered eldcr-thicket fiom the field 
Gleam through the Gothic archways in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity . 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
Tlie fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear. 

Peeped — but his eyes, before they had their will. 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancelled a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, passed : and all at once. 
With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless 
noon 

Was clashed and hammered from a hundred towers, 
One after one ; but even then she gained 
Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crowned, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons. Liberty 1 thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart, — 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned, — 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, — 
Tlieir country conquers with their martyrdom. 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on eveiy wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar, — for ’t was trod, 


1 Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard ! — May none those marks effiice J 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

My hair is gray, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night. 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears ; 

My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted wdth a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred, — forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffered cliains and coui-ted death ; 

That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 

And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 

We were seven, — wlio now are one. 

Six in youth, and one in age, 

Finished as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 

One in fire, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood have sealed I 
Dying as their father died. 

For the God their foes denied ; 

Three were in a dungeon cast. 

Of whom this wTeck is left the last. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
111 Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 

There are seven columns, massy and gray. 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, — 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left, 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp, — 

And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 

That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain 
With marks that will not wear away, 

Till I have done with this new day, 

Which now is painful to these eyes. 

Which have not seen the sun to rise 
For years, — I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died. 

And I lay living by his side. 

They chained us each to a column 8ton% 

And we were three, yet each alone ; 

We could not move a single pace^ 
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We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together, yet apart, 

Fettered in hand, hut pined in heart ; 

T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone. 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

A grating sound, — not full and free 
As they of yore were w ont to he ; 

It might be fancy, — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the throe, 

And to ui)hold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — - and did — my best, 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven, — 
For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest j 
For he was beautiful as day 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free), — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer ’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad oflapring of the sun ; 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for naught but others’ ills. 

And then they flowed like mountain rUls, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But formed to coml>at with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And peiished in the foremost rank 
With joy ; — hut not in chains to pine ; 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline, — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had followed there the deer and wolf ; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls : 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave iiitliralls ; 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made, — and like a living grave. 

Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knocked ; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 

Wash through the bars when winds wem high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rocked, 

And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother j)ined, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loathed and put away his food ; 

It was not that ’t was coarse and rude, 

For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care ; 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat. 

Our bread was siicli as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years* 

Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him ? 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had Ids free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s .side ; 

But why delay the truth — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand, — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died, —and they unlocked his cliain. 

And scooped for him a shallow gmve 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begged them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine, — it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my brain it wrought. 

That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer, — 

They coldly laughed, and laid him there. 

The flat and tui^ess earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument { 
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But he, the favorite and the flower, 

Most cheribhed since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might bo 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 

He, too, who yet had held uutired 
A spirit natural or inspired, — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on tlie stalk away. 

0 God < it IS a fearful thing 

To sec the lianian soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : — 

1 ’ve seen it lushing forth in blood, 

1 ’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

I 've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were, horrors, — this was woe 
Unmixed with sueh, — but sure and slow : 
He faded, and so (*alm and meek, 

So softly W'orn, so sw'eetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender, — kind, 

And grieved for tliose he left lielnnd ; 

With all the while a cheek w’hoso bloo 
AVas as a mockery of the tomb, 

AVliose tints as gently sunk away 
As a de|)arting r.iiiilM)w’s ray, — 

An eye of most traiis 2 >arent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, — not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence, — lost 
In this last loss, of jill the most ; 

And then the sighs ho w^ould suppress 
Of fainting natur(*’s feebleness, 

More slow ly drawn, grew less and less : 

1 listened, but I could not hear, — 

I called, for I was wild with fear ; 

1 knew *t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound, — 

I hurst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him : — I found him not, 

I only stirred in this black spol^ 

I only lived, — /only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last — the solo — the dearest link 
Betw'een me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath, — 

My brothers —both had ceased to breathe. 


I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas I my own was full as chill ; 

I bad not strength to stir or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive, — 

A frantic feeling when we know 
That what w'c love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 
I coi id not die, 

I had no earthly hope — but faith. 

And that forbade a selflsh death. 

What next befell me then and there 
1 know not well — 1 never knew. 

First came the loss of light and iiir. 

And then of darkness too ; 

I had no thought, no feeling — none : 

Among the stones 1 stood a stone, 

And w’as, scarce conscious what 1 wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank and bleak and gray ; 

It was not night, — it was not day ; 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to ray heavy sight ; 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness, without a place : 

There were no stars — no earth — no time — 
No check — no change — no good — no crime ; 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
AVhieh neither was of life nor death : — 

A sea of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a biid ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, — 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Rah over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not sea 
I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it camo 
That bird was perched, as fond and tam 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seemed to say them all for me • 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more. 

It seemed, like me, to want a mate^ 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
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We could not see each other's face, 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together, yet apart, 

Fettered in hand, but pined in heart ; 

T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

A grating sound, — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 

It might be fancy, — but to me 
They never sounded hke our own. 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did — my best, 
And each did well in his degree. 

Tlie youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, w'lth eyes as blue as heaven, — 
For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free), — 

A polar day, w’hich will not see 
A sunset till its summer ’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun ; 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With teal’s for nauglit but others' ills, 

And then they flow(‘d hke mountain rills, 
Unless he couhl assuage the w’oe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

Rut formed to combat wdth his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And peiTshed in the foremost rank 
With joy ; — but not in chains to pine ; 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline, — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf ; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf 
And fettered feet the wont of ills. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls ; 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy w’aters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave inthralls • 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made, — and like a living grave. 

Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knocked ; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rocked. 

And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother jdned, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loathed and put away his food ; 

It was not that ’t was coarse and rude^ 

For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care ; 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat. 

Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand ycarsi 
Since man first pent his felloNv -men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him * 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother's soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side ; 

But why delay the truth ? — he died. 

1 saw, and could not hold his head, 

N’or reach his dying hand, — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died, — and they unlocked his chain, 

And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begged them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine, — it was a foolish thought^ 

But then within my brain it wrought 
That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest 
I might have spared my idle prayer, — 

They coldly laughed, and laid him there. 

The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such muxder’s fitting monument I 
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But he, the fuvori^^o and the flower, 

Most cherished since his natal hour, 

His mother's image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

Ills martyred father’s dearest thought, 

My latest care, for wlioiu I sought 
To hoard iny life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 

He, too, who yet had held uu tired 
A s])irit natural or inspired, — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Wius w'ithei’od on the stalk away. 

0 Cod < it IS a feaiiul thing 

To see the liuman soul Udcc wing 
In any shape, in any mood • — 

1 ’ve seen it rushing ibrtli in blood, 

1 Ve seen it on tlic breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 

1 've seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin deliiious w’lth its dread : 

But these wnic homrs, — this was woe 
Unmixed with such, — hut sure and slow ; 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So sCftly woin, so swe(*tly weak. 

So t(‘uiless, yet so tender, — kind. 

And grieved for those he left l)chind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose hloo 
AVas as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whoso tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray, — 

All eye of most transparent light, 

Tliat almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, — not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of bettor days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence, — lost 
In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs ho would suppress 
Of fainting natuiv’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less ; 

I listened, but I could not hear, — 

I called, for I was wild with fear ; 

1 knew *t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound, — 

1 hurst my chain with one strong hound. 
And rushed to him : — I found him not, 

I only stirred in this black spot, 

I only lived, — I only drew 

The accursM breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last — the sole — the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath, — 

My brothers ^ both had ceased to breathe. 


I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas 1 my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive, — 

A frantic feeling when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope — but faith. 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befell me then and thcro 
1 know not well — 1 never knew. 

First came the loss of light and air. 

And then of darkness too ; 

I had no thought, no feeling — none : 

Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what 1 wist, ‘ 

As shrubless crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank and bleak and gray ; 

It was not night, — it was not day ; 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight ; 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness, without a jdace : 

There were no stars — no earth — no time — 
No check — no change — no good — no crime 5 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
AV^hich neither was of life nor death : — 

A .sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, — 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not sea 
I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came hack 
My senses to their wonted track, 

1 saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before^ 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tarn 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seemed to say them all for me « 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more. 

It seemed, like me, to want a mate^ 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me whm 
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Kone lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 

1 know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 

Or if it were, in wingM guise, 

A visitant from Paradise : 

For — Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 

I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me ; 

But then at last away it flew, 

And then 't was mortal, — well I knew. 

For he would never thus have flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone, — 

Lone — as the corse within its shroud. 

Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon tlie atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 

My keepers grew com|)assionate ; 

1 know not what had made them ao. 

They were inured to sights of woe. 

But so it was : — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain. 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart. 

And tread it over every part ; 

And round the pillars one by one. 

Returning where my walk begun, 

Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers' graves without a sod ; 

For if 1 thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed. 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 

1 made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

For 1 had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape : 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me : 

Ho child, — no sire, — no kin had I, 

Ho partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this and I was glad. 

For thought of them had made me mad ; 

But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 

The ^uiet of«a loving eye. 


I saw them, — and they were the same. 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high, — their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

1 heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channelled rock and broken bush ; 

I saw the white-walled distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down 2 
And then there was a little isl^ 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 

A small green isle, it seemed no more^ 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growings 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seemed joyous each and all ; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly. 

And then new tears came in my eye. 

And I felt troubled, — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 

And when I did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

It was as in a new-dug grave 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, 

And yet my glance, too much oppressedr 
Had almost need of such a rest 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

1 kept no count, — I took no note, 

1 had no hope ray eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 

At last men came to set me free, 

1 asked not why and recked not where, 

It was at length the same to me. 

Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last. 

And all my bonds aside were cast. 

These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage, and all my own ! 

And half 1 felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home ; 

With spiders I had friendship made. 

And watched them in their sullen trader 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should 1 feel less than ^ey I 
We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill, — yet, strange to tell I 
In qpxet we bad learned to dwell, — 
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My very chains and 1 grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 
To make os what we are : — even 1 
Begained my freedom with a sigh. 

Loro Byron. 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

Oft have 1 seen, at some cathedral door, 

A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his bu^en, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day. 

And leave my burden at this minster gate. 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers ! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers ! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled oaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
\ thieves, 

I And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers ! 
All ! from what agonies of heart and brain, 

Wliat exultations trampling on dcvspair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediseval miracle of song ! 

I enter, and 1 see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, 0 poet satui-nine ! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with 
thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 
The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below ; , 

And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, ** Although your sins 
As scarlet be,” and ends with as the snow.” 


With snow-white veil and garments as of flames 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors came ; 
And while with stem rebuke she sp^s thy name, 

I The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 
I Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 
Thou makest full confession ; and a gleam, 

As if the dawn on some dark forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 

Leth^ and Eunoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 

I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ's Triumph, and the angelic roundelays. 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
Ko more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 
above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host 1 

0 star of morning and of liberty ! 

0 bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be 1 
The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy ! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout. 
Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt. 

HENRY Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

FROM •• THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ” 

In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tome : 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Aw^ by the power of this relentless dame ; 
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And ofttimes, on va^ries idly bont, 
for unkempt hur, or task unconned, are sorely 
shent. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow. 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 

Her apron dyed in grain, as blue, 1 trowe, 

As is the harebell that adorns the held : 

And in her hand, for scepti'e, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays ; with anxious fear en- 
twined. 

With dark distrust, and sad repentance hlled ; 
And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction joined, 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastbement unkind. 

A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air : 

T was simple russet, but it was her own ; 

*T was her own country bred the flock so fair, 
Twas her own lalwr did the fleece prepare ; j 
And, sooth to say, her pupils, ranged around, 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 

And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight 
on ground. i 

Albeit ne flattery did corrupt her truth, 

Ke pompous title did debauch her ear ; 

€roody, good-woman, gossip, n’aunt forsooth, 

Or dame, the sole additions she did hear ; 

Yet these she challenged, these she held right 
dear : 

Ne would esteem him act as mought behove, 
Who should not honor eld with these revere ; 
For never title yet so mean could prove, 

But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 

In elbow-chair (like that of Scottbh stem, 

By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our sovereign prince and liefest liege b placed) 
The matron sat; and some with rank she graced, 
(Tlie source of children’s and of courtiers’ pride ') 
Redressed affronts, — for vile affronts there 
passed ; 

And warned them not the fretful to deride, 

But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Right well she knew each temper to descry, 

To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise ; 
Some with vile copper-prize exalt on high, 

And some entice with pittance small of praise ; 
And other some with baleful sprig she ’frays : 
Even absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she 
sways ; 

Forewarned, if little bird their pranks behold, 
7 will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 


Lo ! now with state she utters her command ; 
Eftsoona the urchins to their tasks repair, 
Their books of stature small they take in ^ud, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 

To save from finger wet the letters fair : 

The work so gay, that on their back is seen^ 
St. George’s high achievements docs declare ; 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been^ 
Kens the forthcoming rod,— unploasing sight, I 
ween ! 

But now Dan Phoebus gains the middle sky. 
And Liberty unbars her prison door ; 

And like a rushing torrent out they fly ; 

And now the grassy cirque liun covered o’er 
With boisterous revel rout and wild uproar ; 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they run. 
Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, I im- 
plore ; 

For well may freedom erst so dearly won 
Appear to British elf moi’o gladsome than the sun. 

William SHL^'STo^s. 


THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGTTE. 

’T WAS a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 

Tall and slender, and sallow and dry ; 

His forai was bent and his gait was slow. 

His long thin hair was as white as snow, 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye 5 

And he sang every night as he went to bed, 

“ Let us be happy down here below ; 

The living should live, though the dead bo dead,’* 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He taught his scholars the rule of tlii*eG, 

Wilting, and reading, and histoiy too; 

Ho took the little ones up on his knee, 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he. 

And the wants of the littlest child he knew: 

** Learn while you *ro young,” he often said, 
“There ’s much to enjoy down here below; 

Life for the living and rest for tlic dead ! ” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool. 
Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 

The rod was hardly known in his school, — 

Whipping, to him, was a barbai-ous rule, 

And too hard work for his poor old bones ; 

“Besides, it is painful,” he sometimes said ; 
“We should make life pleasant down here 
below, 

The living need charity more than the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pe^ogue, jong ago. 
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He lired in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door ; 

His rooms were quiet and neat and plain, 

But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 

And made him forget he was old and poor ; 

** I need so little/’ he often said ; 

“ And my friends and relatives here below 
Won’t litigate over me when I am dead/* 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

But the pleasantest times that he had, of all, 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass, 

With his chair tipped back to a neighbor’s wall. 
Making an unceremonious call, 

Over a pipe and friendly glass ; 

This was the fin(\st pleasure, he said. 

Of the many he tasted lierc below ; 

** Who has no cronies had better be dead,** 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 
Melted all over m sunshiny smiles ; 

He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
C'lmckled, and sipped, and piattled apace, 

Till the house grew merry, Irom cellar to tiles. 
‘‘I’m a pietty old man,” he gently said, 

“ 1 have lingered a long while here below ; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is tied,” 

Said the jolly old iicdagogue, long ago. 

He smoked hi.s jupo in the balmy air 
Every night when tlie sun went down. 

While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving his tenderest kiss(‘s then*, 

On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown ; 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said, 

’T as a glorious world, down licre below ; 

“ Why wait for happiness till we are dead *’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 

After the sun had sunk in the west, 

And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old hice look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered, 
“Rest!” 

Gently, gently, he bowed his head, — 

There were angels waiting for him, I know ; 
He was sure of happiness, living or ilead, — 

This jolly old pedagogue, long ago I 

Gsorgb Arnold. 


THE SETTLER. 

His echoing axe the settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 

And, rushing, thundering, down were flung 
The Titans of the wood ; 


Load shrieked the eagle, as he dashed 
From out Ills mossy nest, which crashed 
With its supporting bough. 

And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below. 

Rude was the garb and strong the frame 
Of him who plied his ceaseless toil : 

To form that garb the wild wood game 
Contributed their spoil ; 

The soul that wanned that frame disdained 
The tinsel, gaud, and glare that reigned 
Where men their crowds collect ; 

The simple fur, untrimmed, unstained, 

This forest-tamer decked. 

The paths which wound mid gorgeous trees. 

The stream whose bright lips kissed theil 
flowers. 

The winds that swelled their harmonies 
Through those sun-hiding bowers. 

The temple vast, the green arcade. 

The nestling vale, the grassy glade, 

Dark cave, and swampy lair ; 

These scenes and sounds majestic mado 
His world, his pleasures, there. 

His roof adorned a pleasant spot ; 

Mid the black logs green glowed the grain, 
And herbs and plants the woods knew not 
Throve m the sun and rain. 

The smoke-wreath culling o’er the deH 
The low, the bleat, the tinkling bell. 

All made a landscajie strange, 

Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change. 

The violet sprang at spring’s first tinge, 

The rose of summer spreail its glow, 

The maize hung out its autumn fringe, 

Rude winter brought his snow ; 

And still the lone one labored there. 

His shout and whistle broke the air, 

As cheerily he plied 
His garden-spade, or drove his share 
Along the hillock’s side. 

He marked the fire-storm's blazing flood 
Roaring and crackling on its path. 

And scorching earth, and melting wood, 

Beneath its greedy wrath ; 

He marked the rapid whirlwind shoot, 
Trampling the pine-tree with its foot, 

And darkening thick the day 
With Rtn‘aming bouerh and severed r^it. 

Hurled whizzing on its way. 
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His gaunt hound yelled, his rifle flashed, 

The grim bear hushed his savage gro\\l ; 

In blood and foam the panther gnashed 
His fangs, with dying howl ; 

The fleet deer ceased its flying hound, 

Its snarling wolf-foe bit the ground, 

And, with its moaning cry, 

The beaver sank beneath the wound 
Its pond-built Venice by. 

Humble the lot, yet his the race, 

When Liberty sent forth her cry, 

Who thronged In conflict's deadliest place, 

To fight, — to bleed, — to die ! 

Who cumbered Bunker’s height of red, 

By hope through weary years were led, 

And witnessed Yorktown's sun 
Blaze on a nation’s banner spread, 

A nation’s freedom won. 

Alfred a Street. 

THE CLOSING SCENE. 

Within the sober realm of leafless trees. 

The russet year inhaled the dreamy air ; 

Like some tanned reaper, in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 

The gray Iwms looking from their hazy hills. 
O’er the dun waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 

All sights were mellowed and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed further and the stream sang 
low. 

As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muflied blow. 

The embattled forests, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners blight with every martial hue. 
Now stood like some sad, beaten host of old. 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 

On slumb’rous wings the vulture held his flight ; 
The dove scarce heard its sighing mate’s com- 
plaint ; 

And, like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church-vane seemed to pale and 
faint 

The sentinel-cock upon the hillside crew, — 
Crew thrice, — and all was stiller than before ; 
Silent, till some replying warden blew 
His alien horn, and then was heard no more* 


Where erst the jay, within the elm’s tall crest, 
Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged 
young ; 

And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 

By every light wind like a censer swung ; 

Where sang the noisy martens of the eaves, 

The busy swallows circling ever near, — 
Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes. 

An early harvest and a plenteous year ; — 

Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at 
mom. 

To warn the reaper of the rosy east : — 

All now was sunless, empty, and foi-lom. 

Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croaked the crow through all the dreamy 
gloom ; 

Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 

Made echo to the distant cottage-loom. 

There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 
The spiders moved their thin shrouds night by 
night, 

The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers. 
Sailed slowly by, — passed noiseless out of 
sight 

Amid all this -- in this most cheerless air, 

And where the woodbme shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the Year stood there 
Firing the floor with his inverted toreh, — • 

Amid all this, the centre of the scene, 

The white-haired matron with monotonous 
tread 

Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyless mien 
Sat, like a fate, and watched the flying thread. 

She had known Sorrow, — he had walked with 
her, 

Oft supped, and broke the hitter ashen crust ; 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 

While yet her cheek was bright with summer 
bloom. 

Her country summoned and she gave her all ; 
And twice War bowed to her his sable plume, — 
Re-gave the swords to rust upon the wall. 

Re-gave the swords, hut not the hand that drew 
And struck for Liberty the dying blow ; 

Nor him who, to his sire and country true. 

Fell mid the ranks of the invading foe. 
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Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmur of a hi^e at noon ; 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone 
Bieathed through her lips a sad and tremulous 
tune. 

At last the thread was snapped ; her head was 
bowed ; 

Life dropt the distaff through his hands se* 
rene ; 

And loving neighbors smoothed her careful 
shroud. 

While Death and Winter closed the autumn 
scene. 

Thomas Buchanan Klad. 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

FROM " AS YOU LIKE IT,” ACT II SC. ^ 

All the world *8 a stage. 
And all the men and women merely playere 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in hU time plays many parts, 

His Acts being seven ages. At first the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

Then the whining School-boy, with his satchel 
And shimng moniing face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the Lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a wuful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the jianl ; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quanel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the 
Justice, 

In fdir round belly with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, — 

And so he plays his ]mrt. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipiiereil Pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
Foi his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, — 
fians teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

SHAKESPEARE. | 


GIRLHOOD. 

An exquisite incompleteness, blossom fore- 
shadowing fruit ; 

A sketch faint in its beauty, with promise of 
future worth ; 


A plant with some leaves unfolded, and the rest 
asleep at its root. 

To deck with their future sweetness the fairest 
thing on the earth. 

Womanhood, wifehood, motherhood — each a 
possible thing. 

Dimly seen through the silence that lies be- 
tween then and now ; 

Something of each and all has woven a magio 
ring. 

Unking the three togetlier in glory on girl- 
hood’s brow. 

ANONYMOUS. 

SONG. 

IIow near to good is what is fair, 

Which we no sooner see, 

But with the lines and outward air 
Our senses taken be. 

We wish to see it still, and prove 
What ways we may deserve ; 

We court, we praise, we more than love, 

We are not grieved to serve. 

Ben Jonsonl 


ADAM AND EVU 

FROM “ PARADISE LOST, ’ BOOK IV, 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honor clad 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all : 

And worthy seemed ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
(Severe, but in true filial freedom placed,) 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 

For contemplation ho and valor formed ; 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him : 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyaeinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad; 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadomM golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subj’ection, but required with gentle sway. 

And by her yielded, by him b^t receive^ 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

So passed they naked on, nor shunned the sight 
Of God or an^ j for th^y thought no ill : 
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So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair, 
That ever since in love’s embraces met : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairtst of her daughters Eve. 

Under a tuft of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side 
They sat them down : and, after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labor than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their siippei- fruits they fell, 
Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong os they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank daraa‘»ked with flowers : 
The savory pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the bnnitning stream ; 
Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
"Wanted, nor youthful dallianee, as beseems 
Fair couple, linked in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. About them frisking played 
All beasts of the Earih, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den ; 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Ganibolled before them j the unwieldy elephant. 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreathed 

His little proboscis ; close the serpent sly. 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded ; others on the grass 
Couched, and now filled with pasture gazing sat. 
Or bedward ruminating ; for the Sun, 

Declined, was hastening now with prone career 
To the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 
Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose. 

Milton. 


CLEOPATRA. 

PROM "ANTONY AND CLtOPATRA," ACT II. SC. a. 

Enobaubus. The barge she sat in, like a bur- 
nished throne. 

Burned on the water : the poop w'as beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were lovesick with them ; the oars 
were silver, 

“Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggared all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth-of-gold of tissue), 
O’erpiefuring that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork nature ; on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-coloi^ fans, whose wind (Ud seem 


To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 

AoaiPPA. 0, rare for Antony I 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eye.s. 

And made their bends adoriungs : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Sw'ell with the touches of those flower-soft haiids^ 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthroned in the market-place, did sit alone, 
AVhistliiig to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature. 

Aon. Rare Egyptian ! 

Exo. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supjier : she rejilied, 

It should be better he became her gn(*st ; 

Which she entreated. Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of “No” woman heai-d 
s^Kjak, 

Being haibtired ten times o’er, goes to the feast ; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 

AftR. Royal wench ’ 

Mecasnas. Now Antonymust leavcj her utterly, 
Eno. Never ; he will not : 

Age cannot >\itlier her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The ap])etite8 they feed, hut she makes hungry 
Whore most she satisfies. For vilest things 
Become themselves in her ; that the holy pihjsts 
Bless her when she is riggish. 

SHAKEbl'KARL. 


THE VANITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

They course the glass, and let it take no rest ; 
They pass and spy who gazctli on their face ; 
They darkly ask whoso beauty seemoth best ; 
They hark and mark who marketli most their 
grace ; 

They stay their stejis, and stalk a stately pawi ; 
They jealous arc of every sight they see ; 

They strive to seem, but never cure to be. 

What grudge and grief our joys may then sup- 
press. 

To see our hairs, which yellow were as gold, 

Now gray as glass ; to feel and find them less ; 
To scrape the bald skull which was wont to hold 
Our lovely locks with curling sticks controul’d ; 
To look in glass, and spy Sir Wrinkle’s chair 
Set fast on fronts which erst were sleek and fair 

GfiOBGB CASCOICNB. 
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THE TOILET. 

FROM «THB RAPE OF THE LOCK,” CANTO I. 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, tlie cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling l)egin8 the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered tieasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoiic here and elephant unite, 
Transformoil to combs, thesjiecklcd and the white. 
Here liles of pins e^tiuid their shining rows, 
Puffs, ponders, patclies, hibles, billets-doux. 
Now awiul beauty puts on all its arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every giace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Secs by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care. 
These set the head, and those divide the hair. 
Some fold the sleeve, while others i)lait the gow'ii , 
And Betty ’s praised for labors not her own. 

Alexander Popl 

FREEDOM IN DRESS. 

FROM “EPICdNE, OR, THE SILENT WOMAN.” ACT! 1. SC I. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As yon were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdeiod, still ])erfumed, — 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not tound. 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a laee, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely llowing, hair as free, — 

Such sweet neglect more taketh mo 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Ben jonson. 

♦ — 

I 

DELIGHT IN DISORDER. 

A swEKT disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 


An erring lace, which hero and there 
Inthralls the crimson stomacher ; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, deserving note^ 

In the tempestuous petticoat ; 

A careless shoestring, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility ; — 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Robert Herrick. 


SILLY FAIR. 

When Lesbia first I saw, so heavenly fair, 

With eyes so bright and with that awful air, 

I thought my heart which durst so high aspire 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot spoke, 

Forth from her coial lips such folly broke, 

Like balm the trickling nonsense healed my 
wound. 

And \\lmt her eyes inthralled her tongue un* 
bound. 

WlLUAM tONCREVb. 


CONSTANCY. 

One eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the streams of Ouadalquiver, 

To gold c*()n veiling, one by one, 

The ripples of the mighty river, 

Beside me on the hank was seated 
A Seville girl, with auburn hair, 

And ej'es that might the world have cheated,— 
A wild, bright, wdeked, diamond pun ! 

She stoop<*d, and wrote upon the sand, 

Just as the loving sun|Was going, 

With such a soft, small, shiuLig hand, 

I could have sworn ’tw’as silver flowing. 

Her words were three, and not one more, 

What could Diana’s motto be ? 

The siren wrote upon the shore, — 

Death, not inconsf>atiey ! *' 

And then her two large languid eyes 
So turned on mine, that, devil take me ! 

I set the air on lire with sighs, 

And was the fool she chose to make mo ! 

Saint Francis would have been deceived 
With such an eye and such a hand ;* 

But one week more, and I believed 
As much the woman aa the sand. 

anonymous, 
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TO lANTHE, SLEEPINa. 

PROM " QUBBN MAB** 1 1. 

How wonderful b Death I 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 

One, pale as yonder waning moon, 

Witli lips of lurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the mom 
When, throned on ocean’s wave, 

It blushes o’er the world : 

Yet both so passing wouderful ! 

Hath then the gloomy Power, 

Whose I’eign is in the tainted sepulchres. 
Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those aziiro veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lovely outhne, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 

Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin If 
Spsi'e nothing but a gloomy theme. 

On which the lightest heart might moralize ? 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o'er sensation. 

Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness f 
Will lanthe wake again. 

And give that faithful bosom joy. 

Whose sleepless spirit waits to cat(‘li 
Light, life, and rapture from her smile ? 

Yes I she will wake again. 

Although her glowing limbs are motionless. 

And silent those sweet lips. 

Once breathing eloquence 
That might have soothed a tiger’s rage, 

Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror. 

Her dewy eyes are closed. 

And on their lids, ^hose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath. 

The baby Sleep is pillowed : 

Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride. 

Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 

A gentle start convulsed lanthe’s frame ; 

Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed ; 

Moveless awhile the dark blue orbs remained. 
She looked around in wonder, and beheld 
Henry, who kneeled in silence by her couch, 
Watching her sleep with looks of speechless love. 
And the bright-beaming stars 
TlMt through the casement shone. 

P8RCY Bysskb Shelley. 


THE BELLS. 

Hear the sledges with the hells — 

Silver bells ! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells t 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 

While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, — 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the hells, hells, l>ells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, — 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

Hear the mellow wedding hells — 

Golden bells ! 

What a world of happiness their harmony fore- 
tells 1 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ) 

From the molten -golden notes. 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 

0, from out the sounding cells, 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 

How it dwells 

On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 

Brazen bells ! 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells f 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 

Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In the clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantio 
fire 

Leaping higher, higher, higher^ 

With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavor, 

Now— now to sit, or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced moon* 

0 the bells, bells, bells, 

What • tale their terror tells 
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Of despair I 

How they claug and clash and roar 1 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air I 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging, 

And the clanging. 

How the danger ebbs and flows ; 

Yet the car distinctly tells, 

In tlie jangling, 

And the wrangling, 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling m the anger of 
the bells, — 

Of the bells, — 

Of the bells, bells, bells, l>ell8, 

Bells, bells, bells, — 

In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 

Iron bells ! 

What a w'orld of solemn thought their monody 
compels ! 

In the silence of the night, 

How we shiver with aflnght 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust vithiri then throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people — ah, the people — ^ 

They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone, 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone, — 

They are neither man nor woman, — 

They are neither brute nor human, — 

They are ghouls : 

And their king it is who tolls ; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Rolls, 

A psean from the bells ! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the piEan of the bells I 
And he dances and he yells ; 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the psean of the bells, — 

Of the bells : 

Keeping time, time, time, 
la a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, — 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, 


In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells, — 

Of the bells, bells, bells, — 

To the tolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 

Bells, bells, bells, — 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

Edgar Allan pos« 


THE BELLS OF SHAXDON. 

Sabliata pan^'n , 

Funer.( |)iani;n , 
bi)lcmnia 

INSCKIPIION ON AN OLD 

With deep afleetion 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 

Whose sounds so wild would. 

In the days of childliood. 

Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 

On this I ponder 
Where’er 1 wander, 

And thus grow fonder. 

Sweet Cork, of thee, — 

With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so giand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I ’ve heard hells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 

While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues w'ould vibrate ; 
But all their music 
Spoke naught like thine* 

For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry, knelling 
Its bold notes free. 

Made the hells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I Ve heard bells tolling 
** Old Adrian’s Mole” in. 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, — 

And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame ; 
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But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly. 

0, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

There ’s a bell in Moscow ; 

While on tower and kiosko 
In St. Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer, 

From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty pliantom 
1 freely grant them ; 

But there ’s an anthem 
More dear to me, — 

*T is the bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

FRANCIS MAHONY {^FtUhtr Pnmi\ 


CITY BELLS. 

FROM "THE LAY OF ST. ALOV’S." 

Loud and clear 

From the St. Nicholas tower, on the listening 
ear, 

With solemn swell, 

The deep-toned bell 
Flings to the gale a funeral knell ; 

And hark ! — at its sound, 

As a cunning old hound, 

When he opens, at once causes all the young 
whelps 

Of the cry to put in their less dignified yelps. 

So the little bells all, 

No matter how small, 

From the steeples both inside and outside the 
wall. 

With bell-metal throat 
Respond to the note. 

And Join the lament that a prelate so pious is 
Forced thus to leave his disconsolate diocese, 

Or, as Blois* Lord May'r 
Is heard to declare, 

** Should leave this here world for to go to that 
there.” 

RiCHAan Harris Barham. 


THOSE EVENING BELLS. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells t 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last 1 heard their soothing chime 1 

Those joyous hours are passed away ; 

And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dw'ells. 

And hears no more those evening bolls. 

And so ’t will be when I am gone, — 

That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 

While other bards shall walk these dells. 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 

Thomas Moou 


CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 

As the evening shades descended, 

Low and loud and sweetly blended. 
Low’ at times and loud at times. 

And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven. 

And, from out the silent heaven. 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air. 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 

By the street lamps faintly buniing. 
For a moment woke the echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 

As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 

Till their chimes in sweet colhsion 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies^ 
V^ich amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed adeep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 
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And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes and roundelays, 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 

From the belfry of his brain. 

Scattered downward, though in vain, 

On the roofs and stones of cities ! 

For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their ways, 

Heanng the music as they pass, 

But deeming it no more, alas 1 
Than the hollow sound of brass. 

Yet perchance a sleepless wight. 

Lodging nt some humble inn 
In ttie narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife. 

May listen >^ith a calm delight 
To the poet’s melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears. 
Intermingled with the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing. 

And wakes, and fltuK his slumberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the Flcur-de-B14, 

Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through the night, 
Bang their changes from the Belfiy 
Of that <[uaiiit old Flemish city. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 

FROM *'THE BIRTHDAY.’ 

But chief — surpassing all — a cuckoo clock ! 
That crowning wondei I miracle of art ! 

How have 1 stood entranced uncounted minutes. 
With held-in breath, and eyes intently fixed 
On that small magic door, that when complete 
The expiring hour— the irreversible — 

Flew open with a startling suddenness 
That, though expected, sent the rushing blood 
In mantling flushes o’er my upturned face ; 

And as the bird, (that more than mortal fowl !) 
With perfect mimicry of natural tone, 

Note after note exact Time’s message told, 

How my heart’s pulse kept time vrith the channed 
voice! 

And when it ceased made simultaneous pause 
As the small door clapt to, and all was still. 

CAROLINE BOWLES (MRS. SOUTHEY). 


OZYMANDIAS OF EGYPT. 

I MET a traveller from an antique land 
Who said : Two vast and truuUess legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things. 

The hand that mocked them andtheheart thatfed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

**My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my wor^, ye Mighty, and despair ! ” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY AT BEL- 
ZONI’S EXHIBITION. 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a 
stor}^ !) 

In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 
Thou hast a tongue, — come, let us hear its 
tune ; 

Thou ’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, 
mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses .of the moon, — 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh and limbs and 
features. 

Tell us — for doubtless thou canst recollect — 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame ? 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his namef 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to toll the secrets of thy trade, — 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played t 
Perhaps thou wert a priest, — if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Perhaps that very hand, now pinioned flat, 

Has hob-a-nobbed with Phanoh, glass to glass ; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’cThat ; 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 
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Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled ; 
For thou wert dead and buried and embalmed 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develop — if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have 
seen— 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had loft it green ; 

Or was it then so old that history’s pages 
Contained no record of its early ages « 

Still silent ! incommunicative elf ! 

Art sworn to secrecy then keep thy vows ; 
But prithee tell us something of thyself, 

Reveal the seciets of thy prison-house ; 

Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen, what strange adventures 
numbered 

Since first thy form was in this box extended 
We have, above ground, seen some strange 
mutations : 

The Roman empire has liegun and ended, 

New worlds have risen, we have lost old na- 
tions ; 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the jiothcr o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian con(iueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering 
tread, — 

O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis ; 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonde., 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not 1)6 confessed, 

The nature of thy jirivate life unfold : 

Aheart has throbbed beneath that leathern bieast, 
And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled ; 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed 
that face ? 

What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh, — immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthumous man, — who quit’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence I 
Thou wilt hearnothing till the judgment morning, 
When the gi-eat trump shall thrill thee with its 
warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost forever ? 

0, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our fi*ame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom ! 

Horacl Smith. 


ODE ON A GRECIAN TIRN. 

Thou still unravisliod bride of quietness ! 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who ejiiist thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme ; 
Wliat leaf-fringed legend haunts alioiit thy shape 
( )f deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Teuipe or the dales of Aready ? 

What men or gods are these * What maidens 
loath 'i 

What mad pursuit ? What struggles to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? W hat wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be baie. 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal, — yet do not 
gi’icve : 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss ; 

Forever wilt thou love, and sxie bo fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And happy melodist, unwearied, 

Forever piping songs forever new' ; 

More happy love ! more happy, happy love ! 
Forever warm and still to be enjoyed, 

Forever panting and forever young ; 

All breathing huiQan passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, 0 mysterious priest, 
Lead’s! thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest f 
WTiat little town by river or sea-shore. 

Or mountain-built wdth peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious 

And, little town, thy streets forevennQi’^' 

Will silent he, and not a soul to tell, . . i , j 
Why thou art desolate can e’er letuiu. 
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0 Attic shape I Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent fonn ! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other wo 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to knov/. 

John Kbats. 


FRAGMENTS. 

The King of Day. 

0 thou that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads . . . 

0 Sun ’ 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 

Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 

Ktnz Richard //., Act m. Sc 3 SUAKBSPEARB. 

The lessening cloud. 
The kindling azure, ana the mountain’s brow, 
Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo * now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colored air. 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wand’iing 
streams, 

High gleaming from afar. 

The Seasons Summer THOICSON. 

Sunset in the Mountains. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 

Each puri)le peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path in shadow hid. 

Round many a rocky pyramid, 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass. 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

• . . • • 

Their rocky summits, split and rent, 

Formed tuxret, dome, or battlement^ 


Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret, 

Wild cr^ as pagod ever decked. 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare^ 

Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 

For, from their shivered brows displayed. 

Far o’er the unfathomable glade. 

All twinkling with the dew-drops* sheen. 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 

Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 

The lM(y ^ the lake, Cant u SCOTi; 

Indian Summeb. 

From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon ; 

But tenderly 
Above the sea 

Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 

The Eve of Electson, J. C. WuimEB. 

The Poet’s Retirement. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here^ 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 

Mistaken long, I sought you theu 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow ; 

Society is all hut rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foo^ 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide : 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings, 

And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

The Carden {Trmnetated), A Marvbix. 

Eden. 

' Yea, more, 

A heaven on earth : for blissful paradise 
Of God the garden was, by him m the east 
Of Eden planted. 

Paradue Lest, Book in MILTON. 

Athens. 

On the J!gean shore a city stands, 

I Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
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Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 
See thei-e the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 

ParadtM Xtffat’Med, Book Iv. MlLTON. 

Rome. 

0 Rome 1 my country ! city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires I 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownlesa, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within lier withered hands. 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

Childt Harold, Cant. iv. BYRON. 

Temple of the Clitumnus. 

But thou, Clitumnus * in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost 
rear 

Thy grassy banka. . . . 

And on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill. 

Its memory of thco ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales. 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
WJiile, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its 
bubbling tales. 

Child* Harold, Cant. \s. BYKU.n. 

The Fall of Terni. 

The roar of waters ! — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters I rapi«l as the light 
The Hashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters ! where they howl end hiss. 
And boil in endless torture. 

CkM* Harold, Cant, iv. Byron. 

Venice. 

1 stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

1 saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As .from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles. 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles I 

Child* Harold, Cant, if. Byron f 


An Italian Ravine. 

Beneath this crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness. 

The melancholy mountain ynwns ; below, 

You hear but see not an impetuous torrent ' 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Grasses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag. 
Cedars and yews and pines, whose tangled liair 
Is matted into one solid roof of sliade 
By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday hera 
'T is twilight, and at sunset blackest night. 

The CencL SHELLEY. 

The River Thames. 

My eye descending from the Hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 
Thames ! the most loved of all the Oceun’s sons. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance 
hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gjUl ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to exploic. 
Search not liis bottom, but survey his shore, 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 

No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower’s hops, nor mock the ploughman’s 
toil ; 

But goillike his unwearied bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good ho tloes. 

Cooper's Hill SJR J. DCNHAM. 

Macrlth’s (’astli:. 

Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant scat : the 
air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle 8ens<‘s. 

Banquo, . . . The heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : nojntty, frieze. 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreaiit cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, 1 have ob- 
served, 

The air is delicate. 

Macbeth, Act Sc. t SHAKESPEARF. 

Personal Appearance. 

Who hath not proved how feebly words esasy 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 

Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight. 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might— the majesty of Loveliness ? 

The Bnde iff Abides, Cant, I BYROR. 
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Framed in the prodigality of nature. 

Ktnr RuJutrd ///.. Act i. Sc. 3. SHAKBSFEARB. 

First likes the whole, then sepai'ates what he sees ; 
On several parts a several praise bestows, 

The ruby lips, the well-proportioned noso, 

The snowy skin, and raven-glossy hair, 

The dimpled cheek, and forehead rising fair, 

And e’en in sleep itself, a smiling air. 

From thence his eyes descending viewed the rest, 
Her plump round arms, white hands, and heaving 
breast. 

Cymon and Iphiffenta, DrYDEN. 

That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Othello, Act V. Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE 

There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 

I'he neck that made that white robe wan, 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandalled were. 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, ’t was frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she, — 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 

ChrtstaM S T. COLERIDGE 

Ricli and rare were the gems she wore. 

And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore. 

Jiuh and Rare, MOORE. 

Her lieauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 

Romeo and Julut, Ait i. Sc 5 SHAKBSPBARE, 

Alas 1 how little can a moment show 
Of an eye where feeling plays 
In ten thousand dewy rays ; 

A face o’er which a thousand shadows go. 

The Triad WORDSWORTH. 

Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye. 

Romeo and yultet. Act w Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

The fringM curtains of thine eye advance. 

The Tempest, Act i. Sc, 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. 

JSeppo Byron. 

As she fled fast through sun and shade, 

The happy winds upon her played, 

Blowing the ringlets from the braid. 

Ar LauuceM and Queen Gutnevere TENNYSON. 


And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymi>h, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face. 

What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had trained her pace — 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 

The Lady of the Lake, Cant i. SCOTT 

Her pretty feet 
Like snailes did creep 
A little out, and then. 

As if they played at bo-peep, 

Did soon draw in agen. 

upon her Feet, R. HERRICK. 

No longer shall thy bodice, aptly laced, 

From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 

That air and harmony of shape express. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully leas. 

Henry and Emma, M PRIOR. 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her, she. 

The Prtnuss, TENNYSON. 

It was a lovely sight to see 
The Lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak-tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make her gentle vows ; 

Her slender palms together prest, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 

Her face resigned to bliss or bale, — 

Her face, 0, call it fair, not pale. 

Christabel. S T. COLERIDGE. 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man. 

HamUt, Act HI. Sc. a SHAKBSPBARE 

Hor. I saw him once : he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hamlet, Act 1 . Sc a. SHAKESPEARE 

Ay, every inch a king. 

King Lear, A€t\y,S€,t. 
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The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers I 

Hamiti, Act ui. Sc, i. SHAKBSPBARB. 

The wealthy curled darlings of our nation. 

OtheUot Act L Sc, a. SHAKBSPBARB. 

We ’ll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

As you Like It, Act I, Sc 3. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Costly thy liabit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Hamlet, Act I Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced 
villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living-dead man. 

Camsdy (tf Errors, Aetv Sc x SHAKBSPBARB. 

Mislike me not for my complexion. 

The shadowed livery of the burnished sun. 

To whom I am a neighbor, and near bred. 

Bring me the fairest creature northward bom. 
Where Phoebus’ fire scarce tliaws the icicles, 

And let us make incision for your love. 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 

Merchant 0/ Ventce, Act u Sc i. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Falstaff sweats to death. 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were't not for laughing, 1 should pity him. 

Kins Henry IV., Part I, Act \\, Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARL. 

Vond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

yuhus Ceesar, Act i. Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE. 

The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

Sonnet LXX, SHAKESPEARE 

My tables, my tables, — meet it is, I set it down, 
T^t one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
Hamlet, Act 1 . Sc, 5. Shakespeare. 

Conditions of Life. 

My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Sonnet CXI. Shakespfare. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet). 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattoiM and ranked in Kent : 


Another lean, unwashed artificer 

Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death. 

AT/nx' iv. Sr. s. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Mechanic slaves 

With grea-sy aprons, niles, and hammers. 

Antony and CleofHstra, Ait v Sc, 3, SHAKBSPBARB 

The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 

The judges all ranged ; a terrible show ! 

The Beegar's Opera, Act m. Sc 3. J. GAY 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. 

Midsummer NtghPs Dream, Acts Sc i. SHAKPSPEARE 

0, now, forever 

Farewell the tranquil mind 1 farewell content ’ 
Farewell the plumM troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue ' 0, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and cireurastance of gloiious war ! 
And, 0 you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit. 
Farewell • Othello's occupation 's gone ! 

Othello, Act HI. Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast 
Ready with every nod to tumble down. 

King Rickard HI , Act in. Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 

Kin£ Richard II„ Act 11.. Sc a SHAKESPEARE. 

There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 

Acts little of his will. 

Hamlet, Act iv. Sc 5, SHAKESPEARE. 

Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength. 

King Richard III , Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Onnus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. MlLTON. 

Personal Characteristics— Women. 

A maid 

That paragons description and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens 
And in th’ essential vesture of creation 
Does bear all excellency. 
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I have marked 

A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent 
shames, 

In angel whiteness, beat away those blushes. 

Much Ad» uhmt Nothings Act iv. Sc. t SHAKBSPBARB 

Ladies like variegated tulips show, 

*T is to their changes half their charms we owe. 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 

Their happy spots the nice admirer take. 

Moral bsfays. Part II. POPE 

Or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears ; — why she, even she 
(0 God ! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourned longer) married with my 
uncle, 

My father’s brother. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc, 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

1 have no other but a woman’s reason j 
1 think him so because I think him so. 

TVo GentUfnm l^erona, Act 1. Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Had she been true. 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I ’d not have sold her for it. 

OtkcUo, Act V. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Iago. Come on, come on ; you are pictures 
out of doors, 

Bells ill your parlors, wild-cato in your kitchens. 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended. 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 

Desdbmona. . . . But what praise couldst 
thou bestow on a deserving woman indeed ? . . . 

Iago. She that was ever fair and never proud. 
Had tongue at will and yet was never loud, 
Never lacked gold and yet went never gay, 

Fled from her wish, and yet said, — **Now I 
may;” 

She that being angered, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure tty ; 

She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail ; 
She that could think and ne’er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following and not look behind ; 

She was a wight, — if ever such wight were, — 
Des. To do what? 

Iaqo. To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. 
Des. 0, most lame and impotent conclusion I 


Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low, — an excellent thing in woman. 

Ktnz Lear, Act v. Sir. 3. SHAKBSPBARB . 

Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 

Romeo and Juliet, Act iv. Sc. x SHAKBSPBARB 

Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 

To a Young Lady. WORDSWORTH. 

Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected. 

Ireni. j R LOWELL. 

Personal Characteristics — Men. 

Patience, my lord ! why, ’t is the soul of peace ; 
Of all the virtues 't is nearest kin to heaven ; 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

The Honest IVherc, Part /, Act u Sc. 12. T. DEKKBR 

0, could I flow like thee,* and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not 
dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing fiilL 

Cooper's HiU, Sir J. Denhah, 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty, and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him* sweet as 
summer. 

King Henry VIIL, Act iv Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished, 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Love s Labor Lost, Act ii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 

Frank, haughty, rash, — the Rupert of debate. 

The New Ttmon, Part /. E. BULWER-LYTTON. 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous. 

Hamlet, Act v. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Turn him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 

Familiar as his garter : that, when he speaks. 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 

Kvtg Henry V., Act i. Sc u SHAKESPEARE. 

A Daniel come to judgment ! . . . 

0 wise young judge ! 

Merchant qfVetnoc, Act hr. Sc. x. 
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A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

1 never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

Lov^s Labor Lost, Act \x. Sc z SHAKESPEARE 

As merry as the day is long. 

Much Ado about Nothtnf^, Act ii. Sc i SHAKESPEARE. 

In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou ’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about 
thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

S/ectator, No. 68 J. ADDISON 

Who the silent man can prize. 

If a fool he be or wise ? 

Yet, though lonely seem the wood. 

Therein may lurk the beast of blood ; 

Often bashful looks conceal 
Tongue of fire and heart of steel ; 

And deem not thou in forest gray, 

Every dappled skin thy prey, 

Lest thou rouse, with luckless spear, 

The tiger for the fallow-deer ! 

TheGuttstau. BISHOP HeBLR. 

A shallow brain behind a senior’s mask. 

An oracle within an empty cask, 

The solemn fop ; significant and budge ; 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 

Conversation COWPER. 

i 

A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 

H'lntet's Tale, Ad w Sc a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Dubious is such a scrupulous good man — 

Yes — you may catch him tripping if you can, 
He would not, with a peremptory tone, 

Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 

With hesitation admirably slow. 

He humbly hopes — presumes — it may be so. 

Conversation. Cuwper. 

Seemed washing his hands with invisible soap | 
In imperceptible water. 

Miss KtlmansegZ' T. HoOD. 

I 

In a bondman’s key, 

With ’bated breath, and whisp’ring humbleness. 

Merchantof Venice, Act\. Sc 'if, SHAKESPEARE. 

I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Romeo and Julut, Act IL Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 
And in his simple show he harbors treason. 

The fox barks not, when he would steal the lamb. 

VI., Part Ih Act IL. Sc> z. SHAKESPEARE. 


All was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and coidd m^e the worse 
appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low ; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful : yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began. 

Paradise Lost, Book ti. MILTON, 

A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

Hamlet, Act i Sc a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Yet do 1 fear thy nature : 

It is too full 0 * the milk of human kindness. 

Macbeth. Act 1 *Sc 5 SHAKESPEARE. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

A safe companion and an easy friend 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 

Epitaph on Gay POPE. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

Retaliation. GOLDSMITIL 

' He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Ojien as day for melting charity. 

King Henry IV., Part II. Act iv. Se, 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

He was the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 

Don yuan. Cant iii Bv roN. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands ; 

As useless if it goes as if it stands. 

Retirement. COWPER. 

A lazy lolling sort, 

Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 

Of ever-listless idlers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 

There too, my Paridell ! she marked thee there, 
Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair, 

And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 

The Dunciad, Book iv. POPE. 

I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 
Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice : then, must you 
speak 

Of one that loved, not wisely, but too well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away, 

Richer than all his tribe ; of one, whose subdued 
eyes, 
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Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Set you down this. 

OtMlo, Act V. Sc, a, SHAKESPEARE. 

Moods. 

Unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab. 

A scullion ! 

Fie upon ’t ! Fob ! 

Hamlet, Act ii Sc a. SHAKESPEARE 

I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to lioertes I forgot myself. 

But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Hamlet, Act v Sc. a SHAKESPEARE 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled. 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 

Taming o/lhe Shrew, Act v. Sc. % SHAKESPEARE. 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had he rained 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head, 
Steeped nio in poverty to the very lips, 

(liven to captivity me and my utmost hopes, — 

I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience • but, alas, to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow uiimoving finger at ! 

Othello, Act w.Sl i. SHAKESPEARE 

But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I <*ouId a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 

But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 

Hamlet, Act Sc SHAKEbPEARE. 

I feel my sinew’s slacken with the fright, 

And a cold sweat thrills down o’er all my limbs, 
As if I were dissolving into water. 

The Tempest DRYDEN. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind : 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

Ktng Richard //., Act v. Sc. 6 SHAKESPEARE. 

I cannot speak, tears so obstruct my words. 

And choke me with unutterable joy. 

CatHS Manus. T. OTWAY. 


Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took, 

Fnends to congratulate their friends made haste ; 
And long-inveterate foes saluted as they passed. 

Threnodia Augustalis DRYOEN. 

There is a mood 

(I sing not to the vacant and the young), 

There is a kindly mood of melancholy^ 

That wings the soul and points her to the skies. 

Ruins of Rome, J. Dyfk. 

Battle. 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from 
their lair. 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey 1 
All join the chase, but few the triumph sliare ; 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And havoc scarce for joy can number their an*ay. 

ChtUe Harold, Cant L BYRON 

From the glittering staff unfurled 
Th’ imperial ensign, which, full high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich imblazed. 
Seraphic anns and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 

At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

Paradise Lost, Book L MiLTON. 


Panic. 

Such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep. 
With ruin upon ruin, lout on rout. 

Confusion worse confounded. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii MlLTON. 


Distance. 

How he fell 

From heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal Imttlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star. 

Paradise Lost, Book t, MlLTON. 

What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom? 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc, i. 
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St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonize, 
All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles, richer painting, shrines where 
flame 

The lamps of gold, and haughty dome which 
vies 

In air with earth’s chief structures, though 
their frame 

Sits on the firm-set ground, — and this the cloud 
must claim. 

Here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 

CkUtUHarM, Cant. iv. BYRON. 


The Apollo Belviderb. 

Or view the lord of the unening bow, 

The god of life, and poesy, and light, — 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant fh>m his triumph in the fight ; 
The shaft hath just been shot, — the arrow 
bright 

With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form — a dream of love. 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above. 

And maddened in that vision — are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest, 
A ray of immortality, and stood, 

Btarlike, around, until they gathered to a god ! 

OuUt Harold , Caml iv. BYBON. 


A Lady’s Chamber. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber curved so curiously, 

CaiTed with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 

But Ohristabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

. Chns/aM. S T COLRRICK'iF. 

Music. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night. 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled. 

Comas. Milton. 

Perfection. 

To gild refinM gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a [lerfunie on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

King John. Act iv. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Anthology. 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

TKs yew t (/' Malta , ActL C. Marlowb. 
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GOOD LIFE, LONG LIFE. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, diy, bald, and sear : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in Ma}^ 

Although it fall and die that night, — 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see, 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

Bln Jonson. 


MY MINDE TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 

My miiide to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse 
That God or nature hath assigndo ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my minde forbids to crave. 

Content I live ; this is my stay, — 

I seek no more than may suflieo. 

1 presse to beare no haughtie sway ; 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 

Loe, thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with that my mind doth bring 

I see how plentie surfets oft, 

And hastie clymbers soonest fall ; 

I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all. 

These get with toile, and keejie with feare ; 
Such cares my mind could never beare. 

No princely pom pc nor welthie stoiv. 

No force to win the victoric, 

No wylie wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to winne a lover’s eye, — 

To none of these I yeeld as thrall ; 

For why, my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

1 little have, yet seek no more. 

They are but poore, though much they have. 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 

They lacke, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

1 laugh not at another’s losse, 

I grudge not at another’s gaine ; 

No worldly wave my mind can tosse ; 

I brook e that is another’s bane 
I feare no foe, 1 fawne no friend , 

I lotho not life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in no earthly blissc ; 

I weigh not Cresus’ wealth a straw ; 

For care, I care not what it is ; 

1 feare not fortune’s fatal law ; 

My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright, or force of love. 

I uish but what I have at will ; 

I wander not to .seeke for more ; 

I like the jflaiiie, I clime no hill ; 

In greatest stormes I sitte on .shore. 

And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get wliat must be lost againe. 

I kisse not where 1 wish to kill ; 

I feigne not love where most I hate ? 

I broake no sleepe to uinne my will ; 

I wayte not at the mightie’s gate. 

I scorne no poore, I feare no rich ; 

1 feele no want, nor have too much 

The court ne cart I like ne loath, — 
Extreames are counted woi’st of all ; 

The golden meane lietwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and feares no fall ; 

This 18 my choyce ; for why, I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet minde. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clere ray chiefe defence ; 
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I neither seeke by bribes to please, 

Nor by desert to breed offence. 

Thus do I live ; thus will I die ; 

Would all did so us well as I ! 

SIR uowAHD Dyer.* 


TO THE HON. CHARLES MONTAGUE. 

OuR hopes, like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height ; 

But all the pleasure of the game 
Is afar off to view the flight. 

The worthless prey but only shows 
The joy consisted in the strile ; 

Whate’er we take, as soon we lose 
In Homer’s riddle and in life. 

So, whilst in feverish sleeps we think 
We taste what waking we desire, 

The dream is better than the drink, 

Which only feeds the sickly fire. 

To the mind’s eye things well appear, 

At distance through an artful glass ; 

Bring but the flattenng objects near. 

They ’re all a senseless gloomy mass. 

Seeing aright, we see our w^oes : 

Then w’hat avails it to have eyes ? 

From ignorance our comfort flows, 

The only wretched are the wise, 

Matthew prior. 


OF MYSELF. 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honor I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 

The unknown are better than ill known : 

Rumor can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends 
Not on the numljer, but the choice, of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 
And sleep, ns undisturbed us death, the night. 

My house a cottage more 
Than palace ; and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s ; and pleasures 
yield, 

Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

* Thib lb frequently Bttf 4 buted to William Byrd. Bartlett, how- 
ever, Riveb It to Sir Edward Dyer, referring to Hannah’s Courtly 
Poets as authority , so, also, Ward, in his Engluh Poets^ Voi, I , i860. 


Thus would 1 double my life’s fading space ; 
For he that runs it well twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this hapjiy stabs 
I would not fear, nor wish, iny fate ; 

But boldly say each night, 

To-morrow let my sun his beamb display, 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have ]ivt*d to-day. 

* AURAMAM COWLEY. 


BEAUTY. 

’T IS much immortal beauty to admire, 

But more immortal beauty to withstand ; 

The perfect soul can overcome deaiic. 

If beauty with divine delight be scanned. 

For what is lieauty but the Idooining child 
Of fair Olympus, that in night must end. 

And be forever from that bliss exiled, 

If admiration stand too much its fiieiid 
The wind may lie enainoreil of a flower, 

The ocean of the green and laughing shore, 

The silver lightning of a lofty tower, — 

But must not with too near a love adore , 

Or flower and margin and clond-caiipcd tower 
Love and delight shall with delight dcvoui ! 

Lord Edward Thurlow. 


BEAUTY. 

hROM "HYMN IN HONOR 0^ BLAriY." 

So every sjurit, as it is moat pure. 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body dotli jirocui’e 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful gmee and amiable sight ; 

For of the soul the liody form dotli take ; 

For soul is foim, and doth the body make. 

Therefore i\herever tliat thou dost behold 
A comely corpse, with beauty fair endued, 
Know this for certain, that the same doth hold 
A beauteous soul, with fair conditions thewed. 
Fit to receive the seed of virtue strewed ; 

For all that fair is, is by nature good ; 

That is a sign to know the gentle blood. 

Yet oft it falls tliat many a gentle mind 
Dwells in'defoimed tabeniacle drowned, 

Either by chance, against the course of kind, 
Or through unaptnesse in the substance found, 
Which it ossum^-d of some stubbome ground, 
That will not yield unto her form’s direction, 
But is performed with some foul imiierfection. 




mf 






A FANCY FROM FONTENELLE. 


“/)<• m/mtm de Roses oti n a point vii mounr k Jardtmer, 


The Rose in the garden slipped her bud, 

And she laughed in the pride of her youthful blood, 
As she thought of the Gardener standing by 


He is old— so old! And he soon must die! 


The full Rose waxed m the warm June air, 

And she spread and spread till her heart lay bare: 
And she laughed once more as she heard his tread 


“ He is older now! He will soon be dead! 


1 


But the breeze of the morning blew, and found 
That the leaves of the blown Rose strewed the ground; 
And he came at noon, that Gardener old, 

And he raked them gently under the mould. 


And I wove the thing to a random rhyme: 
For the Rose is Beauty; tJu Gardener, Time. 


Austin Dobson. 





THE WILD RIDE. 


I hear in my hearty I hear in its ominous pulseSy 
All dayy the commotion of sinewyy mane-tossing horses; 

All nighty from their cellSy the importunate tramping and neighing. 



Drawn by F.dwhi Forbes 


Cowards and laggards fall back; but alert to the saddle, 

Straight, grim, and abreast, vault our weather-worn, galloping legion, 
With stirrup-cup each to the one gracious woman that loves him. 

The road is through dolor and dread, over crags and morasses; 

There are shapes by the way, there are things that appal or entice us: 
What odds? We are knights, and our souls are but bent on the riding! 

Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, and joy is a cobweb. 

And friendship a flower in the dust, and glory a sunbeam : 

Not here is our prize, nor, alas! after these our pursuing. 

A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the bridle, 

A passing salute to this world, and her pitiful beauty! 

We hurry with never a word in the track of our fathers. 

1 hear in my hearty / hear in its ominous pulseSj 

All dayy the commotion of sinewy mane~tossing horsesy 

Ail nighty from their cellSy the importunate tramping and neighing. 

We spur to a land of no name, outracing the storm-wind ; 

We leap to the infinite dark, like the sparks from the anvil. 

Thou leadest, O God ! All ’s well with Thy troopers that follow ! 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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And oft it falls (aye me, the more to rue <) 

That goodly beauty, albeit heavenly bom, 

Is foul abused, and that celestial hue. 

Which doth the world with her delight adorn, 
Made but the bait of sin, and sinnei’s' scorn, 
Whilst every one doth seek and sue to have it. 
But eveiy one doth seek but to deprave it. 

Yet nath^morc is that faire beauty’s blame, 

But theirs that do abuse it unto ill . 

Nothing so good, but that through guilty shame 
May be corrupt, and wrested unto will : 
Natheless the soule is fair and beauteous still. 
However fleshe’s fault it filthy make ; 

For things immortal no corruption take. 

llDWARn SPENbEH. 


THOUGHT. 

Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 

We are spirits clad in veils ; 

Man by man was never seen ; 

All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 

Heart to heart was never known ; 

Mind with mind did never meet ; 

Wc are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete. 

Like the stars that gem the sky, 

Far ajiart, though seeming ne^ar. 

In our light we scattered lie ; 

All is thus but starlight hero. 

What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream ? 

What our wise philosophy 
But the glancing of a (Ireaiii ^ 

Only when the sun of love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought. 

Only when we live above 
What the dim-eyed world hath taught. 

Only when our souls are fed 
By the fount which gave them birth. 

And by inspiration led 
Which they never drew from earth. 

We, like parted drops of rain. 

Swelling till they meet and run, 

Shall be all absorbed again. 

Melting, flowing into one. 

Christopher pbarsb cranch. 


CONTENTMENT. 

1 WEIGH not fortune’s frown or smile ; 

1 joy not much in earthly joys ; 

I seek not state, I reck not style ; 

I am not fond of fancy’s toys : 

I rest so pleased with what I have, 

I wish no more, no more I crave. 

I quake not at the thunder’s crack ; 

I ti‘emble not at news of war ; 

I swound not at the news of wrack ; 

I shrink not at a blazing star ; 

I fear not loss, I hope not gain, 

I envy none, 1 none disdain. 

1 see ambition never pleased ; 

J see some Tantals starved in store ; 

I see gold’s dropsy seldom eased ; 

I see even Midas gajie for more ; 

I neither want nor yet abound, 

Enough ’s a feast, content is crowned. 

I feign not friendship where I hate ; 

I fawn not on the great (in show) ; 

I piize, I praise a mean estate, — 

Neither too lofty nor too low : 

This, this is all my choice, my cheer, — 

A mind content, a conscience clear. 

Joshua Sylvester. 

CONTENT. 

FROM " FAREWELL TO FOLLIE," 1617. 

Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown ; 

' Sweet aie the nights in careless slumber spent, — 
The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angry frown : 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such 
bliss, 

Beggara enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

The homely house that harbors quiet rest, 

The cottage that afroitls no pride or care, 

The mean, that 'grees with country music best, 
The sw'eet consort of mirth’s and music’s fare. 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss ; 

[a mind content both crowm and kingdom is. 

ROBERT GRBENB. 

I ♦— 

IN PRISON. 

Beat on, proud billow's ; Boreas, blow ; 

Swell, curlM waves, high as Jove’s roof ; 

Your incivility doth show 
That innocence is tempest proof ; 

Though surly N oreiis frown, my thoughts are calm ; 
Then stKke, Affliction, for thy wounds are balmr 
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That which the world miscalls a jail 
A private closet is to me ; 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 

And innocence my liberty : 

Locks, bars, and solitude together met. 

Make mo no prisoner, but an anchoret. 

I, whilst I wisht to be retired, 

Into this private i-oom was turned ; 

As if their wisdoms had conspired 
The salamander should be burned ; 

Or like those sophists, that would drown a fish, 

I am constrained to suffer what I wish. 

'fhe cynic loves his poverty ; 

The pelican her wilderness ; 

And 't is the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus : 

Contentment cannot smart ; .stoics we see 

Make torments easier to their apathy. 

These manacles upon my arm 
I as my mistress’ favors wear ; 

And for to keep my ankles wann 
I have some iion shackles thci’c : 

These walls are but my garrison ; this cell, 

Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 

I ’m in the cabinet lockt up, 

Like some high-prizM margarite, 

Or, like the Great Mogul or Pope, 

Am cloiiteied up from public sight : 

Ketiredness is a piece of majesty. 

And thus, proud Sultan, 1 'm as great as thee. 

SIR Roger L’Estrange. 


CLEON AND 1. 

Cleon hath a million acres, ne’er a one have I ; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, in a cottage I ; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, not a penny I ; 

Yet the poorer of the twain is Cleon, and not I. 

Cleon, tnie, possesseth acres, but the landscape 1 ; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth money can- 
not buy. 

Cleon harbors sloth and dulness, freshening 
vigor I ; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, richer man am 1. 

Cleon is a slave to grandeur, free as thought am I ; 

Cleon fees a score of doctors, need of none have I ; 

Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, Cleon fears 
to die ; 

Death may come, he ’ll find me ready, — happier 

man am L 


Cleon sees no charms in nature, in a daisy I ; 
Cleon hears no anthems linging in the sea and 
bky ; 

Nature sings to me forever, eamest listener I ; 
State for state, with all attendants, who would 
change ? Not I. 

(JIARI.LS MACkAV. 


THE WANTS OF MAN. 

“Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

*T is not with ine exactly so ; 

But ’t is so in the song. 

My wants ai-e many and, if told, 

Would muster many u score ; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 

1 still should long for more. 

What first 1 want is daily bread — 

And canvas-backs — and wine — 

And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me, when 1 dine. 

Four coui'ses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to ipiell ; 

With four choice cooks from France liesidc. 
To dress my dinner well. 

What next 1 want, at princely cost. 

Is elegant attire : 

Black sable furs for winter’s frost. 

And silks for summer’s fire, 

And ("itshmere shawds, and Brussels lace 
My bosom’s front to deck, — 

And diamond rings niy hands to grace. 

And rubies for my neck. 

I want (who does not want '^) a wife, — 
Affectionate and fair ; 

To solace all the woes of life, 

And all its joys to .share. 

Of temper sweet, of yielding will. 

Of firm, yet placid mind, — 

With all my faults to love me still 
With sentiment refined. 

And as Time’s car incessant runs, 

And Fortune fills my store, 

1 want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score. 

I w'ant (alas ! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to cmve'O 

That all the girls be chaste and fair, 

The boys all wise and brave. 

I want a warm and faithful friend. 

To cheer the adverse hour j . 
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Who ne’er to flatter will descend, 

Nor bead the knee to power, — 

A Mend to chide me when I ’m wrong, 

My inmost soul to see ; 

And that my friendship piove as sti-ong 
For him as his for me. 

I want the seals of power and place. 

The ensigns of command ; 

Charged by the People’s unbought grace 
To rule my native land. 

Nor crown nor sceptre would I ask 
But from my country’s will. 

By day, by night, to ply the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 

I want the voice of honest ]jraiae 
To follow me behind, 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human kind, 

'i’hat after ages, as they rise, 

Exulting may proclaim 
In choral union to the skies 
Their blessings on my name. 

These are the Wants of mortal Man, — 

1 cannot want them long, 

For life itself is but a span. 

And earthly bliss — a song. 

My last great Want — absorbing all -* 

Is, when beneath the sod, 

And summoned to my final call, 

The Mfrvif i\f unj 

loiiN QuiNCV Adams. 


CONTENTMENT. 

" Man wants but little here below.” 

Little 1 ask ; my wants are few ; 

I only wish a hut of stone, 

(A ver If plain brown stone will do,) 

That I may call my own ; 

And close at hand is such a one. 

In yonder street that fronts the sun. 

Plain food is quite enough for me ; 

Three courses are as good as ten ; — 

If nature can subsist on three. 

Thank Heaven for three. Amen ! 

I always thought cold victual nice ; — 

My choice would be vanilla-ice. 

I care not much for gold or land ; — 

Give me a mortgage here and there, — 
Some good bank-stock, — - some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share, — 

1 only ask that Fortune send 
A lUtk more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 

And titles are but empty names ; 

I would, perhaps^ be Plenipo, — 

But only near St. James ; 

I ’m very sure 1 should not care 
To fill our Gubemator’s chair. 

Jewels are baubles ; ’t is a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things ; — 

One good-sized diamond in a pin, — 

Some, 'not ao larger in I’lngs, — 

A ruby, and a pearl or so, 

Will do for me ; — I laugh at show. 

My dame should dress in cheap attire ; 

(Good heavy silks are never dear ;) — 

I own perhaps 1 might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere, — 

Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 

Like wiinkled skins on scalded milk. 

I would not have the horee I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare ; 

An easy gait — two, forty-five — 

Suits me ; I do not (*are , — 

Perhaps, for just a single apart. 

Some seconds less would do no hui't. 

Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Ilaphaels thiee or four — 

I love so much their style and tone — 

One Turnei, and no moie, 

(A landscape — foreground golden dirt - 
The .sunshine painted with a squiit ) 

Of books but few, — some fifty score 
Foi daily use, and bound for wear ; 

The rest upon an upper floor ; — 

Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 

And vellum rich as country cream. 

Busts, cameos, gem.s, — sui'h things as thesev 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for llieir power to please, 

And selfish churls deiide ; 

One Stradivarius, I confes.s, 

Two meerschaums, I would fain possess. 

Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn. 

Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ; 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 

But all must lie of buhl ? 

Give grasping pomp its double share, — 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 

Thus humble let me live and die, 

Nor long for Midas’ golden touch ; 
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If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 

I shall not miss them mucA, — 

Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content ! 

OuvBR Wbndbxx Holmes. 


CONTENTATION. 

PIRECTED TO MY DLAR FATHER, AND MOST WORTHY 
FRIEND, MR, ISAAK WALTON 

Heaven, what on age is this 1 what race 
Of giants are sprung up, that dare 

Thus fly in the Almighty’s face, 

And with his providence make war ! 

I can go nowhere but I meet 
With malcontents and mutineers, 

As if in life was nothing sweet, 

And we must blessings reap in tears. 

0 senseless man ! that murmurs still 
For happiness, and does not know, 

Even though he might enjoy his will. 
What he would have to make him so. 

Is it true happiness to be 
By undisceming Fortune placed 

In the most eminent degree. 

Where few arrive, and none stand fast ? 

Titles and wealth are Fortune’s toils, 
Wherawith the vain themselves insnare : 

The great are proud of borrowed spoils, 
The miser’s plenty breeds his care. 

The one supinely yawns at rest. 

The other eternally doth toil ; 

Each of them equally a beast, 

A pampered horse, a laboring moil : 

The titulado ’s oft disgraced 
By public hate or private frown. 

And ne whose hand the creature raised 
Has yet a foot to kick him down. 

The drudge who would all get, all save. 
Like a brute beast, both feeds and lies ; 

Prone to the earth, he digs his grave, 

And in the very labor dies. 

Excess of ill-got, ill-kept pelf 
Does only death and danger breed ; 

Whilst one rich worldling starves himself 
With what would thousand others feed. 

By which we see that wealth and power, 
Although they make men rich and great, 

The sweets of life do often sour, 

And gull ambitioD with a cheat. 


Nor is he happier than theae^ 

Who, in a moderate estate, 

Where he might safely live at ease, 

Has lusts that are immoderate. 

For he, by those desires misled, 

Quits his own vine’s securing shade, 

To expose his naked, empty head 
To all the storms man’s peace invade. 

Nor is he happy who is trim, 

Tricked up in favors of the fair. 

Mirrors, with every breath made dim. 

Birds, caught in every wanton snare. 

Woman, man’s greatest woe or bliss. 

Does oftener far than serve, enslave. 

And with the magic of a kiss 
Destroys whom she was made to save. 

0 fruitful grief, the world’s disease I 
And vainer man, to make it so, 

Who gives his miseries increase 
By cultivating his own woe I 

There are no ills but what we make 

By giving shapes and names to things, ^ 
Which is the dangerous mistake 
That causes all our suflerings. 

We call that sickness which is health, 

That persecution which is grace, 

That poverty which is true wealth, 

And that dishonor which is praise. 

Alas ! our time is here so short 
That in what state soe’er *t is spent, 

Of joy or woe, does not import, 

Provided it be innocent. 

But we may make it pleasant too, 

If we will take our measures right. 

And not what Heaven has done undo 
By an unruly appetite. 

The world is full of beaten roads. 

But yet so slippery withal. 

That where one walks secure ’t is odds 
A hundred and a hundred fall. 

Untrodden paths are then the best, 

Where the frequented are unsure ; 

And he comes soonest to his rest 
Whose journey has been most secure. 

It is content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleasure here ; 

And who buys sorrow cheapest takes 
An ill commodity too dear. 

Charles Cottoh 
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THE TOUCHSTONE. 

A MA^f there came, whence none could tell, 
Bearing a Touclintone in his hand, 

And tested nil things iil the land 
By its unerring spell. 

A thousand traiisiorrnations rose 
From fair to foul, from foul to fair ; 

The golden crown he did not spare, 

Nor scorn the beggar’s clothes. 

Of heirloom jewels, prized so much, 

Were many changed to chips and clods ; 

And even statues of the Gods 
Crumbled beneath its touch. 

Then angrily the people cried, 

“ The loss outweighs the profit far ; 

Our goods suffice us as they are : 

We will not have them tried.” 

And, since they could not so avail 
To clieck his unrelenting (|uest, 

They seized him, saying, “ Let him test 
How real is our jail ! ” 

But though they slew him w'lth the sword. 
And in a fire lus Touchstone bunied. 

Its doings could not be o’erturned, 

Its undoings restored. 

And when, to stop all future harm. 

They strewed its ashes on the breeze, 

Tliey little guessed each gram of these 
Conveyed the perfect charm. 

William Allingham. 


ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 

TO CYRIACK SKINNER 

Cyriack, this three years’ day, these eyes, though 
clear. 

To outward view, of blemish or of .spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot : 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 
Or man or woman, yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task. 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s 
vain mask, 

Content^ though blind, bad 1 no better guide. 

Milton 


THE HAPPY MAN. 

FROM “ THE WINTER WALK AT NOON ; ^ 

“THE TASK," BOOK VI. 

He is the happy man whose life even now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; 
Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is plea^d with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace, 
the fruit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 

The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects, more illustrious in her view ; 

And, occupied as earnestly as she. 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them 
not ; 

He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 
He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies ; and such he deems 
Her honors, her emoluments, her joys. 

Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 

Whose power is such that whom she lifts from 
earth 

She makes familiar with a heaven unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 

Not slothful he, though seeming unemployed. 
And censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

William Cowper. 

'■ ■ ■ 

THE PROBLEM. 

I LIKE a church ; I like a cowl ; 

I love a prophet of the soul ; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled clmichmau Ik*. 

Why should the vest on him allure, 

Which I could not on me enduie ^ 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oiacle : 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Tip from the burning core below, — 

The canticles of love and woe. 
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The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 

He buildod better than he knew ; — 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 

Or how the hsh outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with mom each annual cell 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads ? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids, 

To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 

These wonders rose to upper air ; 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grew as grows the grass ; 

Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast Soul that o’er him planned ; 

And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 

Trances the heart through chanting choirs. 

And through the prie.st the mind inspires. 

The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 

The word by seers or sibyls told. 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathers wise, 

The Book itself before me lies, — 

Old Chryaostomt best Augustine, 

And he who blent both m his line. 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 

Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

1 see his cowlM ]^)ortrait dear ; 

And yet, for all his faith could sec, 

1 would not the good bishop be. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


HAPPINESS. 

FROM “AN ESSAY ON MAN," EPISTLE IV. 

0 Happiness ! our being’s end and aim ! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whate’or thy . 
name : 

That something still which juompts the eternal 
sigh, 

For which we bear to live or dare to die. 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 
Plant of celestial seed I if dropped below. 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow ? 
Fair opening to some court’s propitious shine. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine * 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or leaped in iron harvests of the field i 
Where grows ?— where grows it not ? If vain 
our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil 
Fixed to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

’T is nowhere to be found, or everywhere : 

*T is never to be bought, but always free, 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John • dwells with 
thee. 

Ask ol the learned the way * The learned aie 
blind ; 

This bids to serve, and that to shun, mankind ; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Tho.se call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pam , 
Some, swelled to gods, confess even virtue vain ; 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall, — 

To trust m everything, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that hapjiiness is happiness 
Take Nature’s path, and mad Opinion’s leave , 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning 
well; 

And, mourn our vanous portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense and common ease. 

ALEXANDER J'OPU 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another’s will ; 

Whose armor is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

« 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 
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Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumors freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 

Nor ruin make accusers great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend, 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend, — 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir henry Wotton. 

' " ■ 4 -" 

THE HERMIT. 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetlulness prove, 
When naught but the toirent is heard on the hill. 
And n auglit but the nightingale’s song m tnegrove, 
*T was thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
While his harp rung syniphonious, a hermit be- 
gan; 

No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man : 

“ Ah t why, all abandoned to darkness and woe. 
Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 

For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthrall. 

But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, — 
Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to 
mourn ! 

0, soothe him whose pleasures like thine pass 
away ; 

Full quickly they pass, — but they never retuni. 

‘‘Now, gliding remote on the verge of the sky. 
The moon, half extinguished, her crescent dis- 
plays ; 

But lately I marked when majestic on high 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendor again ! 
But man’s faded glory what change shall renew f 
Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

“ ’T is night, and the landscape is lovely no more. 
I mourn, — but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for 
you; 


For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fi’esh fragrance, and glittering 
with dew. 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, — 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
0, when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ? 

‘ ‘ ’T was thus, by the glare of false science betrayed, 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind. 

My thoughts wont to roam from shade onward to 
shade, 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 

‘0 pity, great Father of light,’ then I cned, 

‘ Thy creature, who fain would not wander from 
thee ! 

Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 
From doubt and from darkness thou only canst 
free ' 

“ And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 

So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending. 
And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom ’ 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are 
blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 

James Bfaitie. 


THE RETIREMENT. 

Farewell, thou busy world, and may 
We never meet again ; 

Here 1 can eat and sleep and pray, 

And do more good in one short day 
Than he who his whole age outwears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 
Where naught but vanity and vice appears 

Good God ! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 

How cleanly do we feed and lie ! 

Lord ! what good hours do we keep ! 

How quietly we sleep ! 

What peace, what unanimity ’ 

How innocent from the lewd fashion 
la all our business, all our recreation ! 

0, how happy here *8 our leisure ! 

0, how innocent our pleasure ! 

0 ye valleys I 0 ye mountains ! 

0 ye groves and crystal fountains 1 
How I love, at liberty, 

By turns to come and visit ye ( 
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Dear solitude, the soul's best friend, 

That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker’s wonders to intend, 

With thee I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do so still, 

For it is thou alone that keep'st the soul awake. 

flow calm and quiet a delight 
Is it, alone, 

I’o read and meditate and write, 

By none offended, and ofleiiding none ! 

To walk, nde, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease ; 
And, pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease. 

0 my belovM nymph, fair Dove, 

Princess of rivers, how I love 

Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 

And view thy silver stream. 

When gilded by a summer’s beam ! 

And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty, 

And with my angle upon them 
The all of treachery 

1 ever learned, industriously to try » 

8uch streams Rome’s yellow Tiber cannot show, 
The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po ; 

’I'he Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine, 

Aie puddle-water, all, compared with thine ; 

And Loire’s pure streams yet too polluted are 
With thine, much purer, to compare ; 

The rapid Garonne and the winding Seine 
Are both too mean. 

Beloved Dove, with thee 
To vie priority ; 

Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoined, submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 

0 my belovW rocks, that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies ! 

From some aspiring mountain’s crown 
How dearly do I love, 

Giddy with pleasure to look down, 

And from the vales to view the noble heights 
above ! 

0 my belovM caves ! from dog-star’s heat, 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat ; 

What safety, privacy, what true delight. 

In the artificial night 
Your gloomy entrails make. 

Have I taken, do 1 take < 

How oft, when grief has made me fly, 

To hide me from society 

E’en of my dearest friends, have I, 

In your recesses’ friendly sliade. 

All my sorrows open laid. 

And my most secret woes intrusted to your 
privacy I 


Lord ! would meu let me alone, 

What an over-happy one 

Should I think myself to be, — 

Might I in this desert place 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace ) 

Live but undisturbed and free ! 

Here in this despised recess, 

Would 1, maugre winter’s cold 
And the summer’s worst eveess, 

Try to live out to sixty full years old ; 
And, all the while, 

Without an euvious eye 
On any thriving under Fortune’s smile, 
Contented live, and then contented die. 

Charlls Cotton. 

— 

VERSES 

SUPPOSHD TO BE WRITTEN BY ALEXANDER SELKIRK 
DURING HIS SOLITARY ABODE IN THE ISLAND OF JUAI 
FLRNANDEZ. 

I AM monarch of all I sui-vey, — 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

1 am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

0 Sohtude ’ where ai*c the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horribh* place. 

1 am out of humanity’s reach ; 

I must linibh my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, — 

I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indiffei’ence see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man 1 
0, had 1 the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, — 

Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! — 

More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can aflbrd ; 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 
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Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more ! 

My friends, — do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

0, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 

The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-wingM arrows of light 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment 1 seem to be there , 

But, alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon huriies me hack to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There’s mercy in every place. 

And mercy — encouraging thought ! — 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot 

WlUIAM COWPCR 

—4 

THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 

How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honor and wealth, with all his worth and pains' 
It seems a story from the world of spirits 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 

Or any ments that which he obtains. 

For shame, my friend ' renounce this idle strain ' 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain. 

Or heap of corses which his sword hath slain ? 
Goodness and gi eatness are not means, but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, — 
The good great man 'f Three treasures, — love, 
and light, 

And calm thoughts, equable as inlanrs breath , 
And three fast fnends, iiioie suie than day or 
night, — 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 

SAML’hL Taylor Coleridge. 


EXAMPLE. 

We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne’er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 

In weeds that mar the land, 

Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, — 

Into still air they seem to fleet, 

We count them ever past ; 

But they shall last, — 

In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 

I charge thee by the years gone by, 

For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep thou the one true way. 

In work and play, 

Lest in that world their ciy 
Of woe thou hear. 

JOHN KEBLE 


LIVING WATERS. 

There are some hearts like wells, green-mossed 
and deep 

As ever Summer saw ; 

And cool their water is, — yea, cool and sweet ; — 
But you must come to dmw. 

They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give ; 

They can be ([iiiet with their wealth unspent. 

So self-contained they live. 

And there are some like springs, that bubbling 
Imrst 

To hdlow dusty ways, 

And run with offered cup to quench his thirst 
Where the tired traveller strays ; 

That iievei ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give : — 

Unasked, their lives to other life they gi’aiit, 

So self-bestowed they live ' 

And One is like the oecan, deep and witle, 
Wlierein all waters fall ; 

That girdles the broad eaitli, and draw’s the tide, 
Feeding and hearing all , 

Thai bloods the mists, tliat sends the cloiuL 
abroad, 

That takes, again to give , — 

Even the great and loving heart of God, 

Whei’eby all love dotli live. 

Caroline s. Spencer. 


THE SEASIDE WELL. 

“W’aturb flowed over my head, tlien I !>md, I am cut 
Lamentations^ m. 54. 

One day I wandered where the salt sea-tide 
Backward had drawn its wave, 

And found a spring as sweet as e’er hillside 
To wild-flowers gave. 
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Freshly it sparkled in the sun’s bright look. 

And mid its pebbles strayed, 

As if it thought to join* a happy brook 
In some gieen glade. 

But soon the heavy sea’s resistless swell 
Came rolling in once more, 

Spreading its bitter o’er the clear sweet well 
And {>ebbled shore. 

Like a fair star thick buried in a cloud, 

Or life in the grave’s gloom. 

The well, enwrapped in a deep watery shroud, 
Sunk to its tomb. 

As one who by the beach roams far and wide, 
Remnant of wreck to save, 

Again I wandered when tlie salt seu-tide 
Withdrew its wave ; 

And there, unchanged, no taint in all its sweet, 
No angei in its tone, 

Still ns it thought some happy bivjok to meet, 
The spring flowed on. 

While waves of bittenioss rolled o’er its head, 

Its heart had folded deep 
Within itself, and quiet fancies led, 

As in a sleep ; 

Till, when the ocean loosed his heavy chain, 

And gave it luck to day, 

C’alinly it turned to its own life again 
And gentle way. 

Happy, I thought, that which can draw its life 
Deep from the nether .springs, 

Safe ’neath the pressure, timiquil mid the strife, 
Of surface things. 

Safe — for the sources of tlie nether springs 
Up in the far lulls lie ; 

Calm — for the life its {lower and freshness biings 
Down from the sky. 

So, should temptations threaten, and should sin 
Roll in its wlielming flood, 

Make strong the fountain of thy gmee within 
My soul, 0 God * 

If bitter scorn, and looks, once kind, grown 
strange, 

With crushing chillness fall, 

From secret wells let sweetness rise, nor change 
My heart to gall ! 

When sore thy hand doth press, and waves of 
thine 

Afflict me like a sea, — 

Deep calling deep, ~ infuse from source divine 
Thy peace in me ! 

And when death's tide, as with a brimful cup. 
Over my soul doth pour, 

Let hope survive, — a well that springeth up 
Forevermore ! 


Above my head the waves may come and go, 
Long brood the deluge dire. 

But life lies hidden in the depths below 
Till waves retire, — 

Till death, that reigns with overflowing flood, 
At length withdraw its sway, 

And life nse sparkliifg in the sight of God 
An endless day. 

Anonymous 


THE MEN OF OLD. 

I KNiivv not that the men of old 
Weie better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand nioie !M)ld, 

Of mon* iiigeiiuoiiM brow , 

1 heed not those who pine foi loicc 
A ghost of time to laise, 

As if they thus could <*hcck the com sc 
Of these appointed days 

Still it is true, and over-true. 

That I delight to close 
This book of life self- wise and new, 

And let my tlioughts repost* 

On all that humble hai)piness 
The world 1ms since foregone, - 
The duNliglit of conteiitedness 
That on those faci’s slione ! 

With rights, tliongh not too closely scanned, 
Enjoyed as far as known, 

With will by no reverse unmanned, 

With pulse of even tone, 

They from to-day, and from to-night, 
Expected nothing more 
Than yesterday and yesternight 
Had proffered them before. 

To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 

A race where all must run ; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know. 

Content, as men-at-arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 

Man now his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears . 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts unawares ; 

Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day 
They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play. 
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And what if Nature’s fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 
To watch the misery thei*e, — 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cajt 
Into the evil sea. 

A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet ; 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We stiTiggle and aspire, — 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
'Phe air of fresh desire 

Vet, brothers, wlio up leason’s lull 
Advance with hopeful cheei, — 

Oh, loiter not, those heights aie chill, 

As chill as they are clear , 

And still restrain your haughty gaze 
The loftier that ye go, 

Ileineml)ering distance leaves a haze 
On all that lies below. 

Richard Monckiun mii nes, Lord Houghton. 


HISTORY OF A LIFE. 

Day dawned ; — within a curtained room, 
Filled to faintno&s with pTfumc, 

A lady lay at point of doom. 

Day closed ; — a Child had seen the light : 
Hut, for the lady fair and bright, 

She i*ested in undreaming night 

Spring rose ; — the lady’s grave was green ; 
And near it, oftentimes, vas seen 
A gentle Roy with thoughtful mien. 

Years fled ; — he wore a manly face, 

And struggled in the world’s rough race, 

And won at last a lofty place. 

And then he died > Behold before ye 
Humanity’s poor sum and story ; 

Life, — Death, — and all that is of Glory. 

Bryan Waller Procter {Barry Comwiii), 


THE ROSE-BUSH. 

A CHILD sleeps under a rose-bush fair. 
The buds swell out in the soft May air ; 
Sweetl} it wsts, and on di*eam-wings flies 
To play with the angels in Paradise. 

And the yeai-s glide by. 


A Maiden stands by the rose-bush fair. 

The dewy blossoms perfume the air ; 

She presses her hand to her throbbing breast. 
With love’s first wonderful rapture bleat. 

And the yeaiTj glide by. 

A Mother kneels by the rose-busli lair. 

Soft sigh the leaves in the evening nii , 
Sorrowing thoughts of the past ans<-. 

And tears of anguish bedim hei eyes. 

And the years glide by. 

Naked and lone stands the rose-bush fair. 
Whirled are the leaves in the autumn air, 
Withered and dead tliey fall to the ground, 
And silently cover a new-made mound. 

And the yearn glide by. 

I rom the Gerniaii, by Wii LIAM W. CALDWELL. 


LIFE. 

1 MADE a posie, while the day ran by : 

** Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life witlaii this band.” 

But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 

By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And withered in my hand. 

My hand was next to them, and then my heart ; 

I took, without more thinking, in good part 
Time’s gentle admonition ; 

Who did so sweetly death’s sad taste convey, 

Making my niiiide to smell my fatall day, 

Yet sug’ring the snsfiicion. 

Farewell, dear flowers ! sweetly your time yo 
spent , 

Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 

And after dcatli loi* cures. 

I follow straight without complaints or grief ; 

Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as shoi-t as yours. 

GEORGE Herbert 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 

The more we live, moiii biief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages ; 

A day to childhood seiuns a year. 
And yeai's like jiossiiig ages. 

The gladsome curi’ent of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disortlers, 

Steals luigeriiig like a river smooth 
Along its groBsy bonlers. 
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Bat, as the careworn cheek grows wan, 

And sorrow’s shafts hy thicker, 

Ye stars, that measure life to man, 

Why seem your courses quicker ? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath. 
And life Itself is vapid, 

Why, as we near the Falls of Death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid ? 

It may be strange, — yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone. 

And left oar bosoms bleeding ? 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 

Thomas Campbelu 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

FROM "THE SPLEEN." 

Thus, then, I steer my bark, and sail 
On even keel with gentle gale ; 

At helm I make my reason sit, 

My crew of passions all submit. 

If dark and blustenng prove some nights. 
Philosophy puts forth her lights ; 
Expenenoe holds the cautious glass, 

To shun the breakers, as I pass, 

And frequent throws the wary lead. 

To see what dangers may be hid ; 

And once in seven years 1 ’m seen 
At Bath or Tunbridge to careen 
Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 

I mind ray compass and my way. 

With store sufficient for belief. 

And wisely still prepared to reef. 

Nor wanting the dispereive bowl 
Of cloudy weather in the soul, 

I make (may Heaven propitious send 
Such wind and weather to the end ), 

Neither becalmed nor overblown, 

Life’s voyage to the world unknown. 

Matthew Green 


THE ROSARY OF MY TEARS. 

Some reckon their age by yeare, 

Some measure their life by art ; 

But some tell their days by the flow of their tears, 
Ai]d their lives by the moans of their heart. 

The dials of earth may show 
The length, not the depth of years, — 


Few or many they come, few or many they go, — 
But time is be^ measured by tears. 

Ah ’ not by the silver gray 
That creeps through the sunny hair, 

Anti not by the scenes that we pass on our way, 
And not by the furrows the fingers of care 

On forehead and face have made, ~ 

Not so do we count our years ; 

Not by the sun of the earth, but the shade 
Of our souls, and the fall of our tears. 

For the young are ofttimes old, 

Though their brows be bright and fair ; 

While their blood beats warm, their hearts are 
cold — - 

O’er them the spring — but winter is there. 

And the old are ofttimes young 
When their hair is thin and white ; 

And they sing in age, as in youth they sung. 
And they laugh, for their cross was light. 

But, bead by bead, I tell 
The Rosary of my years ; 

From a cross ~ to a cross they lead ; ’t is well, 
And they ’re blest with a blessing of tears. 

Better a day of strife 
Than a century of sleep ; 

Give me instead of a long stream of life 
The tempests and tears of the deep. 

A thousand joys may foam 
On the billows of all the years , 

But never the foam bnngs the lone back home, — 
He reaches the haven through tears. 

A UR AM j. Ryan 

— ♦— 

THE AIM OF LIFE 

FROM " FrSiUS." 

We live ill deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not 
himths ; 

I lu feelings, not in figures on a dial 

I We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
lives. 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the 
longest : 

Lives in one hour more than in yearn do some 

Whose fat blood sleeiis as it slips along theii* 
veins. 

Life is but a means unto an end ; that end, 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things, — God. 

The dead have all the glory of the world. 

PHILIP jAMi s> Bailey. 
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LIFE. 

My life is like the summer rose. 

That opeus to the moraing sky, 

But, ere the shades of evening close. 

Is scattered on the ground — to die I 
Vet on the rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept the waste to see, — 

But none shall weep a tear for me 1 

My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray ; 

Its liold is frail, — its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away ! 

Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 

The parent tree will mourn its shade, 

The winds bewail the leafless tree, — 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me ! 

My life is like the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand ; 

Soon as the rising tide shall beat. 

All trace will vanish from the sand ; 

Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race. 

On that lone shore loud moans the sen, — 
But none, alas ! shall mourn for me • 

Richard henry Wilde 


BY THE SEA. 

Upon the lonely shore I lie ; 

The wind is faint, the tide is low. 

Someway there seems a human sigh 
In the great waves that inward flow, — 

As if all love, and loss, and pain. 

That ever swept their shining track. 

Had met within the caverned main. 

And, rising, moaningly come back. 

Upon the lonely shore I lie. 

And gaze along its level sands. 

Still from the sea steals out the ciy 
1 left afar in crowded lands. 

Upon the sea-beach, cool and still, 

I press my cheek ; and yet I hear 

The jar of earth, and catch the thrill 
Of human effort, hot and near. 

Come, Peace of nature ! Lone 1 lie 
Within the calm Midsummer noon. 

All human want I fain would fly, 

Sing, Summer sea, in silvery croon I 


In Noon’s great gladness hush thy moan, 
In vast jKissession luibereft ; 

No music, haunting all thy tone. 

Can make me want the world I ’ve left. 

Mary Clemmer. 


HOPE. 

FROM "THE PLEASURES OF HOPE."* 

Unfading Hope ! when life’s last embers bum. 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return * 
Heaven to thy charge resigns tlie awful hour ! 

0, then tliy kingdom comes I Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-boin lapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life’s eternal day, — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
(Uinmerian darkness o’er the parting soul • 

Fly, like the moon-eyed hemld of Dismay, / 
j Chased on his night-steed by the star of day • 

1 The strife is o’er, — the pangs of Nature close, 

! And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 

! Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 

The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze, 

On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of .star-born melody ; 

Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds m the lonely vale. 

When Jordan hushed his waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill ! 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, — but not to fade. 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 

When wrapt in hre the realms of ether glow. 
And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world 
below ; 

Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins .smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile. 

Thomas Campbell. 


THE VANITY OF THE WORLD. 

Falsu world, thou ly’st : thou canst not lend 
The least delight : 

Thy favors cannot gain a friend. 

They are so slight : 

* This poem was written when the author was but twenty<<me 
jreorsof agfo. 
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Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night : 

Poor are the wants that thou supply’st, 

And yet thou vaunt’st, and yet thou vy’st 

With heaven : fond earth, thou boasts ; false 
world, thou ly’st. 

Thy babbling tongue tells golden tales 
Of endless treasure ; 

Thy bounty offers easy sales 
Of lasting 1)1 ensure ; 

Thou ask’st the conscience what she ails, 

And swear*st to ease her ; 

There 's none can want where thou supply^st ; 

There 's none can give where thou deny’st. 

Alas ! fond world, thou boasts ; false world, thou 
ly’st. 

What well-advised ear regards 
What earth can say ? 

Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay : 

Thy cunning can but pack the cards, 

I'hou caiist not play : 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy’st ; 

If seen, and then rovy’d, deny’st : 

'Thou srt not what thou seem’st ; false world, 
thou ly’st. 

Thy tinsel bosom seems a mint 
Of new-coined treasure ; 

A paradise, that has no stint. 

No change, no measure ; 

A painted cask, hut notliing in ’t. 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure : 

Vain earth ! that falsely thus comply’st 

With man ; vain man ' that thou rely’st 

On earth ; vain man, thou dot’st ; vain earth, 
thou ly’st. 

What mean dull souls, in this high measure. 

To haberdash 

In earth's base w^ares, whose greatest treasure 
Is dross and trash ’ 

The height of wliose enchanting jdeasure 
Is but a dash ^ 

Ai-c these the goods that thou supply’st 

Us mortals with 'i Are these the Ingh’st ? 

Can these bring cordial peace ? false world, thou 
ly’st. 

FRANCr.S Quarlls. 


OOOP HY. 

Goot) by, proud world, I ’m going home : 
Thou art not my friend, and I ’m not thine. 
Ix)ng through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine. 

Long I Ve been tossed like the driven foam. 
But now, proud world, I *m going home. 


Good by to Flattery’s fawning face ; 

To Grandeur with his wise giimace ; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 

To supple Office, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to <)ourt and street ; 

To frozen heai Is and hasting feet ; 

To those who go, and those who come ; 

Good by, proud world ! 1 ’m goiug home. 

I ’m going to my own liearth -stone, 

Bosomed ill yon green hills alone, — 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 

Echo the blackbird’s roiiii delay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 
I A 8|)ot that 18 sacred to thought and God. 

0, when 1 am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of (rieeee and Home ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the 80 ])hist schools, and the learned elan ; 
For what are they all, m their higli conceit, 
When man in the bu.sh with God may meet ? 

RACrH W'A! DO TMIIRSON. 


THE NEVERMOKE. 

Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-moie, Too-late, Farewell , 
Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea shell 
Cast up thy Life’s foam-fn^tteil feet between ; 
Unto thine eyes the glass wliere that is seen 
Which had Life’s form and Love’s, but by my 
spell 

Is now a shaken shadow intolerable. 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 

Mark me, how still 1 am ! But should there dart 
One moment through my soul the soft surpri.se 
Of that winged Peace which lulls the breath of 
sighs, " - 

Then shalt thou see me smile, and turn apart 
Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart 
Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes. 

DANTL GaRRIFI ROSSFTTl. 

THE GENIUS OF DEATH. 

What is death * ’T is to be free, 

No more to love or hope or fear. 

To join the great equality ; 

All, all alike are humbled there. 
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The mighty grave 
Wraps lord and slave ; 

Nor piide nor jK)verty dares come 
Within that refuge-house, — the tomb. 

Spirit with the dioopiug wing 
And the ever-weeping eye, 

Thou of all eaith's kings art king ; 
Empires at thy footstool he ; 

Beneath thee strewed, 

Their multitude 

Sink like waves upon the shore ; 

Storms shall never raise them more. 

What ’s the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 

To thy kingdom all have gone. 

Before thee stand 
The wondi*oiis liand, — 

Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 

Who darkened nations wlien they died. 

Earth hjis hasts, but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one ; 

Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Hath for countless years rolled on 
Bac’k from the tomb 
No step has come. 

There Fixed till the last thunder’ .s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound. 

Georgs Croly 


LINES 

tlllLN HY ONE IN MO- TOWLR, DkING YOUNG AND 
CONPEMNliD TO DIP, 

My prune of youth is but a frost of cares ; 

My feast of joy is hut a dish of [lain ; 

My crop of corn is hut a field of tares ; 

And all my good m but vain hop of gain : 
The day is [fled], and yet I saw no sun ; 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

The apiing is past, and yet it hath not sprung ; 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green ; 
My youth is gone, and yet I am hut young; 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; 

My thread is out, and yet it is not spun ; 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

I sought my death, and found it in my womb ; 

I looked for life, and saw it was a shade ; 

I trod the earth, and knew it was my tomb ; 

And now I die, and now I am but made : 

The glass is full, and now my glass is nin ; 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

CHIDIOCK TYCHBORN. 


LINES 

FOUND IN Ills BIBLE IN THE GAl E-HOUSE AT 
LSI MINS ILK 

E’en such is time , that takes in trust 
Our youth, oui joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have uandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days : 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 


THE SOUL'S ERRAND. 

Go, soul, the liody’s guesL 
Upon a thankless arrant ’ 

Fear not to touch the liest. 

The truth shall bt^ thy wannnt : 
Go, since I needs must die. 

And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the court it glows 
And shines like rotten woo<l ; 

Go, tell the church it shows 
What 's good, and doth no good . 
If church and court re[)ly, 

Then give them hotb the lie. 

Tell potentates they live 
Acting by others’ action, 

Not loved unless they give, 

Not strong but by a faction : 

If potentates reply. 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition 
That manage the estate, 

Their pui-jicse is ambition, 

Their pi’actice only hate : 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the he. 

Tell them that brave it most, 

They Iieg for moix* by spending. 
Who, in their greatest cost, 

Seek nothing but eutnmending : 
And if they make lejilv, 

Then give them all the he. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion , 

Tell love it is but lust ; 

Tell time it is but motion ; 

Tell flesh it is but dust . 

And wish them not reply, 

For thou must give the lie. 
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Tell age! it daily wasteth ; 

Tell honor how it alters ; 

Tell beauty how she blasteth ; 

Tell favor how it falters : 

And as they shall reply, 

Give every one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness ; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over- wiseness : 

And when they do reply, 

Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness ; 

Tell skill it is pretension ; 

Tell charity of coldness ; 

Tell law it is contention : 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness ; 

Tell nature of decay ; 

Tell friendship of unkindness ; 

Tell justice of delay : 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming : 

If arts and schools re))ly. 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it ’s fled the city ; 

Tell how the country erreth ; 

Tell, manhood shakes off pity ; 

Tell, virtue least preferreth : 

And if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, — 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing, — 
Yet, stab at thee that will, 

No stab the soul can kill. 

SIR WALTER Raleigh. 


LETTERS. 

Evert day brings a ship, 

Every ship brings a word ; 

Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 

Ralph Waldo Emirson. 


BRAHMA. 

If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slain think he is ^ain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near f 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanished gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

BRAHMA’S ANSWER. 

Once, when the days were ages, 

And the old Eaith was young, 

The high gods and the sages 
From Nature’s golden piges 
Her open secrets wrung. 

Each questioned each to know 
Whence came the Heavens above, and whence the 
Earth below. 

Indra, the endless giver 
Of every gracious tiling 
The gods to him deliver. 

Whose bounty is the nver 
Of which they are the spiing — 

Indra, with anxious heart. 

Ventures with Vivochunu where Brahma is a 
part. 

“ Brahma ' Supremest Being ! 

By whom the worlds are made, 

Where we are blind, all-seeing, 

Stable, where we are fleeing, 

Of Life and Death afraid, — 

Instruct us, for mankind. 

What is the body, Brahma ? 0 Brahma 1 what 
the mind ? ” 

Hearing as though he heard not 
So peifect was his rest. 

So vast the soul that erred not. 

So wise the lips that stirred not — 

His hand upon his breast 
He laid, whereat his face 
Was mirrored in the river that girt that holy 
place. 
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They questioiied each the other 
V^at Brahma’s answer meant. 

Said Vivochunu, ** Brother, 

Through Brahma the great Mother 
Hath spoken her intent : 

Man ends as he began, — 

The shadow on the water is all there is of man I ’* 

“The earth with woe is cumbered, 

And no man understands ; 

They see their days are numbered 
By one that never slumbered 
Nor stayed his dreadful hands. 

/ see with Brahma’s eyes — 

The body is the shadow that on the water lies : ” 

Thus Indra, looking deeper, 

With Brahma’s self possessed. 

So dry thine eyes, thou weeper 1 
And rise again, thou sleeper ! 

The hand on Brahma’s breast 
Is his divine assent, 

Covering the soul that dies not. This is what 
Brahma meant. 

Richard Hrnry Stoddard. 

RETRIBUTION. 

*0^^ aAeovai a\iov<n Si Xerrrd. 

(" The mills of the grind late, but they gnnd fine.'*) 

GREEK Poet. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with 
exactness gnnds he all. 

From the German of F. VoN LOGAU. Trans- 
lation of H w Longfellow. 


TIME. 

FROM ‘NIGHT THOUGHTS,'* NIGHT 1. 

The bell strikes one • we take no note of time, 
But from its loss. To give it, then, a tongue, 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours : 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch ; 

How much is to be done » my hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life's narrow verge 
Look down — on what ? a fathomless abyss ; 

A dread eternity ; how surely mine I 
And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the Aunties of an hour ? 

• * • • » 


Time the supreme! —Time is eternity ; 
Pregnant with all eternity can give ; 

Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile. 
Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adored. 

Ah ! how unjust to Nature and himself. 

Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man ! 
Like children babbling nonsense in their sports, 
We censure Nature for a s]>an too short : 

That span too shoi’t, we tax as tedious too ; 
Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

To lash the lingering moments into speed, 

And whirl us (happy riddance ’) from oumelves. 
Art, brainless Art ' our furious charioteer 
(For Nature’s voice, unstifled, would recall), 
Drives headlong towards the precipice of death ! 
Death, most our dread ; death, thus more dread- 
ful made : 

0, what a riddle of absurdity I 

Leisure is pain ; takes olf our chariot wheels : 

How heavily we drag the load of life ’ 

Blest leisure is our curse : like that of Cain, 

It makes us wander ; wander earth ainund 
To fly that tyrant. Thought. As Atlas groaned 
The world beneath, we groan beneath an houi'. 
We cry for mercy to the next amusement : 

The next amusement mortgages our fields ; 
Slight inconvenience ! prisons hardly frown. 
From hateful Time if prisons set us free. 

Yet when Death kindly tenders us relief. 

We c-all him cruel ; years to moments shiink, 
Ages to years. The telescope is turned. 

To man’s false optics (from his folly false) 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep, decrepit with his age , 
Behold him when past by ; what then is seen 
But hib broad pinions, swifter than the winds ? 
And all mankind, in contradiction strong, 
Rueful, aghast, cry out on his careei. 

Ye well arrayed ! ye lilies of our land I 
Ye lilies male ! who neither toil nor spin 
(As sister-lilies might) if not so wise 
As Solomon, more sumptuous to the sight ! 

Ye delicate I who nothing can .support, 
Yourselves most insupportable ♦ for whom 
The winter rose must blow, the sun put on 
A brighter beam in Leo ; silky-soft 
Favonius, breathe still softer, or be chid ; 

And other worlds send odors, sauce, and song, 
And robes, and notions, framed in foreign looing I 
0 ye Lorenzos of our age • who deem 
One moment unamused a misery 
Not made for feeble man I who call aloud 
For every bawble drivelled o’er by sense ; 

For rattles, and conceits of eveiy cast, 

For change of follies and relays of ioy, 
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To drag you patient through the tedious length 
Of a short winter’s day, — say, sages ! say, 
Wit’s oracles ! say, dreamers of gay dreams ! 
How will you weather an eternal night, 

Where such expedients fail ? 

Dr. Edward Young. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

FROM “NIGHT THOUGHTS," NIGHT I. 

Br wise to-day ; ’t is madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be -stmnge ? 
That ’t is so frequent, this is stmngcr still. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, “ That all men arc aliout to live,” 
Forever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel ; and then pride 
On this I’cversion takes up ready praise , 

At least, their own ; fheir future selves ap]>laud : 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead ’ 
Time lodged in their own hands i.s folly’s veils ; 
That lodged in Fate’s, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can’t but pin pose, they postpone • 
’T is not in folly not to simni a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do moie. 

All promise is jioor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage. When young, 
indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers weie more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool : 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his jilan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

Jn all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden 
dtead ; 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where passed the shaft, no tiuce is 
found. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel. 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death : 
Even with the tender tears which Natui*e sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave, 

PR. EOWAKP VOUN& 


WHAT IS TIME? 

I ASKED an aged man, with hoary hairs, 

Wrinkled and curved with worldly cares : 

“ Time is the warp of life,” said he ; “ 0, tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well ! ’ 

1 asked the ancient, venerable dead, 

Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled ; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 

“ Time sowed the seed we reap in tliis abode 1 ” 

I asked a dying sinner, ere the ide 

Of life had left his veins : “ Time » ” he replied ; 

“I ’ve lost it ! ah, the treasure ! ” and he died. 

1 asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 

Those bright ehronometera of days and years : 
They answered, “Time is hut a meteor glare,” 
And bade me for eternity prepare. 

1 asked the Seasons, in their annual round, 

Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wi.s(‘), 

“’Tis Folly’s blank, and Wisdom’s higliest * 
prize 1 ” 

I asked a spirit lost, — but 0 the shriek 
That pierced my soul ! 1 shudder while I speak 
It cned, “A partich‘ ' a sjieck ’ a mite 
Of endless years, duiation infinite ' ” 

Of things munimote my dial 1 
Consulted, and it made me this reply, ■— 

“ Time is the season fair of living well, 

The path of glory or the path of hell.” 

I asked my Bible, and methinks it said, 

“ Time is the present hour, the past has fled ; 
lAve ! live to-(lay • to-morrow never yet 
On any human Ixdng rose or sot.” 

I asked old Father Time himself at last ; 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past ; 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 

I asked the mighty angel who shall stand 
One foot on sea and one on solid land : 

“ Mortal 1 ” he cried, “the mystery now is o’er *, 
Time was, Time is, hut Time shall be no more ! ” 

WJI n\M MAR«sI)rN. 

THE JESTER’S SERMON. 

The Jester shook his hood and bells, and leaped 
upon a chair ; 

The pages laughed, the women screamed, and 
tossed their scented hair ; 

The falcon whistled, staghounds bayed, the lap- 
dog barked without, 

The scullion dropped the pitcher brawn, the cook 
railed at the lout ; 

The steward, counting out his gold, let pouch 
and money fall, — 

And why ? because the Jester rose to say giice* 
in the hall I 
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The pa^e played with the heron’s plume, the 
stewaid with his chain ; 

The butler drummed upon the board, and laughed 
with might and main ; 

The grooms beat on their metal cans, and roared 
till they won? red, — 

I Jut still the Jester shut his eyes and l•ollod his 
witty head, 

And when they grew a little still, read half a 
yard of text, 

And, waving hand, stinek on the desk, then 
frowned like one perplexed. 

“ Dear siimej.s all,” the foul Iwgan, “man’s life 
IS hut a jest, 

A divam, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapoi at the 
best. 

In a thousand pouiuls of law I find not a single 
oune(‘ of love ; 

A blind man killed the pai'son’s cow in shooting 
at the dove ; 

The fool that eats till he is sick must fast till he 
IS well ; 

Tht‘ wooer who can flatter most will bear away 
the Indio. 

“ Lot no nun halloo he is safe till he is through 
the wood , 

He who will not when he may, must tarry when 
he should , 

He who lauglns at crooked men should need walk 
very straight ; 

< ), ho who oiiec has won a name may lie abed 
till eight ; 

Make haste to i)urehase house and land, be very 
slow to M ed ; 

True coial needs no painter’s brush, nor need be 
daubed with red. 

“The fiiar, preaching, cursed the thief (the 
pudding in his sleeve! ; 

To fish for spmts with golden hooks is foolish, 
by your leave , 

To travel well, — an ass’s ears, hog’s mouth, and 
ostrich legs , 

He does not care a pin for thieves wlio limps 
about and begs ; 

Be always first man at a feast and last man at a 
fray; 

The short way round, in spite of all, is stUl the 
longest way ; 

When the hungry curate licks the knife, there’s 
not much for the clerk ; 

When the pilot, turning pale and sick, looks up 
— the storm ginws dark." 


Then loud they laughed ; the fat cook’s tears ran 
down into the pan ; 

The steward shook, that he was forced to drop 
the brimming can ; 

And then again the women screamed, and every 
staghound bayed, — 

And vhy ? liecaust* tlie motley fool so wise a ser- 
mon made. 

CiliOROb WALII R niURNBUKV. 


ON AN INTAGLIO HEAD Ot MINERVA. 

The cunning hand that carved this face, 

A little helmeted Minerva, — 

The hand, 1 say, ere Phidias wrought, 

Had lost its subtile skill and fervor. 

Wlio was he Was he glad or sad, 

Who knew to carve in such a fashion ? 

Perchance he shaped this dainty head 
For some brown girl that scoimed his possio n 

But he IS dust * we may not know 
His happy or unhappy story . 

Nameless, and dead these thousand yeaiY*, 

His work outlives him, — there ’s his glory I 

Both man and jewel lay in earth 
Beneath a lava-buried city ; 

The thousand summers came and went, 

With neither haste nor hate nor pity. 

The years wiped out the man, but left 
The jewel fresh as any blossom, 

Till some Visconti dug it up, — 

To rise and fall on Mabel’s bosom ! 

0 Roman brother ’ see how Time 
Your gi’acioiis handiwork has guarded. 

See how your loving, patient art 
Has come, at last, to be rewarded ! 

Who would not suffer slights of men, 

And pangs of hopeless passion also, 

To have his oarven agate-stone 
On such a bosom rise and fall so ’ 

THOMAS Bah bv ai urich 


ON A FAN 

THAT BELONGED TO THE MARQUISE DE POMF ^UR- 

(ballade ) 

Chickrn-rklv, delicate, white. 

Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 

Loves in a riot of light, 
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Roses and yaporous blue ; 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou! 

Picture above, if you can, 

Eyes that could melt as the dew, — 
This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 

See how they rise at the sight, 

Thronging the (Eil de Boeuf through, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 

Beauties tliat Fragonard drew, 
Talon-rouge^ faluba, queue, 

Cardinal, duke, — to a man. 

Eager to sigh or to sue, — 

This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 

Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, royrz-vons ' 

Matters of state and of might. 

Things that great ministers do , 

Things that, maybe, overthrew 
Those in whose bmins they began ; — 
Here was the sign and the cue, 

This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 

ENVOY. 

Where are the secrets it knew ^ 

Weavings of plot and of plan ? 

— But where is the Pom])adour, too ? 

This was the Pompadour’s /aw 1 

AUSTIN DOBSON 


THE FLOOD OF YEARS 

A MIGHTY Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them ’ On their foremost edge. 
And there alone, is Life ; the Present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil. 
And they who stnve, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. The stiird y hind — 
Woodman and delvcr with the spade— are there, 
And busy artisan beside his bench. 

And pallid student with his written loll. 

A moment on the mounting billow seen — 

The flood sweeps over them and they arc gone 
Thcie groups of revellers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile. 

And as they laise their flowing cups to touch 
The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 
Of beaten drums, and thunders that bi'eak forth 
From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of armM men. 

That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The toirent bears them under, whelmed and hid, 


Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 

Down go the steed and rider ; the plumed chief 
Sinks with his followers ; the head that wears 
The imperial diadem goes down beside 
The felon’s with cropped ear and branded cheek. 
A funeral train — the torrent sweeps away 
Bearera and bier and inournei’s. By the bed 
Of one who dies men gather sorrowing. 

And women weep aloud ; the flood rolls on ; 

The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 
Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout — 
The cry of an applauding multitude 
Swayed by some loud-tongued orator w'ho wields 
The living mass, as if he were its soul. 

The waters choke the shout and all is still 
Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who sjireads 
The hands in prayer ; the engulfing wave o’er* 
takes 

And swallows them and him. A sculptoi wields 
The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch. 
Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows ; 

A poet, as ho jiaces to and fro, 

Murmurs his sounding line. Awhile they ride 
The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 
Strikes them and flings them under while then 
tasks 

Are yet unfinished See a mother smile 
On her young babe that smiles to her again — 
The toiTcnt wrests it from her arms ; she shrieks, 
And weeps, and midst her tears is carried down. 
A beam like that of inoonliglit turns the spray 
To glistening pearls ; two lovera, hand in hand. 
Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each other’s eyes The rushing flood 
Flings them apart ; the youth goes dow n ; the 
maid, 

With hands outstretehed in vain and streaming 
eyes, 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 

An aged man sueeecds ; his bmidiiig fonu 
Sinks slowly ; mingling with the sullen stream 
Gleam the white, locks and then are seen no more. 

IjO, wider glows the stream , a sea-like flood 
Saps earth’s \\ ailed cities ; massive palaces 
Crum hie before it ; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters ; populous realms, 
Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost, their very languages 
Stifled and never to be uttered more. 

I })auae and tuni my eyes, and, looking back, 
Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I see 
The silent Ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shoras 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets, where mast and 
hull 
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Drop away piecemeal ; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
Unroofed, forsaken by the worshippers. 

There lie memorial stones, whence time has 
gnawed 

The graven legends, thrones of kings o’ertumed, 
The broken altars of forgotten gods, 

Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement. I behold 
Dim glimmerings of lost jewels far within 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx, 

Ruby and topaz, pearl and clirysolite, 

Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago were dust ; and all around, 

Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 

Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and scrolls 
O’erwritten — haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship — and fair pages (lung 
Fresh from the printer’s engine. There they lie 
A moment and then sink away from sight 

1 look, and the quick tears are in my eyes. 

For I behold, in every one of these, 

A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human soitow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and hai)py days, too brief, 

That sorrowfully ended, and 1 think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope or broke their 
peace. 

Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And reappearing, haply giving place 
To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 
Moulds from the idle air ; where serpents lift 
The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
Tlie bony anli in menace. Fuither on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 

Long, low and distant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life to come. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, nearer and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight — all that in them was good. 
Noble, and truly great and worthy of love — 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 

Sages and saintly women who have made 


Their households happy ■— all are raised and borne 
By that great current on its onward sweep, 
Wandeiing and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, Lagrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass, 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 
Of that lair river broadening like a sea. 

As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 

They bring old friends together ; hands are 
clasped 

In joy uns 2 )eakable ; the mother's arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now. 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That over})ays them ; w'ounded hearts that bled 
Or bioke are healed forever. In the room 
Of tins grief-shadowed Present there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Ik? broken — in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall pro'^eed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 

WllLIAM CIJLLHN BKVANT. 


THREE DAYS. 

So much to do : so little done ! 

Ah • yesternight 1 saw the sun 

Sink beamless dow7i the vaulted gray, — 

The ghastly ghost of Yesterday. 

So little done • so much to do ' 

Each morning breaks on conflicts new ; 
But eager, brave, 1 ’ll join the fray, 

And fight the battle of To-day. 

So much to do : so little done • 

But when it 's o’er, — the victory won, — 
Oh ! then, my soul, this strife and sonw 
Will end 111 that gi’cat, glad To-mokrow. 

JAMLS R. GII.MOKK 

4 

INSIONIFK^ANT EXISTENCE. 

There are a number of us creep 
Into this world, to eat and sleep , 

And know no reason why we ’re bom, 

But only to consume the corn. 

Devour the cattle, fowd, and iish, 

And leave l>ehind an empty dish. 

The ci-ows and ravens do the same, 
Unlucky bii’ds of hateful name ; 

Ravens or crowds might fill their places, 
And swallow corn and carcasses. 
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Then if their tombstone, when they die, 

He n’t taught to flatter and to lie, 

There ’s nothing better will be said 
Than that ** they ’ve eat up all their bread, 
Drunk up their drink, and gone to bed. ” 

Isaac watts 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

FROM ** IN MBMORIAM." 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 

The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 

Ring in i-edress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

ALFRI ri Tknnvson 

» — 

THE CLOSING YEAR. 

'T IS midnight’s holy hour, — and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the 
winds 

The bell’s deep tones are swidling, —’tis the 
knell 

Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 


Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh ; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, — 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn 
form, 

And Winter with its aged locks, — and breathe, 
In mournful cadences that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 

Gone from the earth forever. 

’T is a time 

For memory and for tears Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the lieart, a spectre dim, 

Whose ton(*8 are like the wizard’s voice of Time- 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn linger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have jKisFiCd away. 

And left no sliadow of their loveliness 
On the (lead waste of life. That s^ieotre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope and Joy and Love, 

And bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead 
flowei's 

O’er what has passed to nothingness. 

The year 

Has gone, and with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 
It waved its sceptre o’er tlie beautiful, 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous, and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 

It passed o’er 

The battle-plain where sword and spear and 
shield 

Flaslied in the light of midday, and tlie strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 

Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; 

Yet ere it melted in the viewless air 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 

Remorseless Time ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe ! — what 
power 

Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity ? On, still on, 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird. 

The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
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Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 

And blithe liis plumage in the thunder’s home. 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks 
down 

To rest u^Kin his mountain crag, — but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 

And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. 

devolutions sweep 

O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and 
bow 

Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
( ratliering the strength of hoaiy centuries. 

And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations ; and the veiy stars. 

Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 

Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 

And, like the Pleiads, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from tneir glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void, — yet Time, 
Time the tomb- builder, holds his fierce career. 
Dark, stem, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 

Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 

George Denison Prentice. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 

And tread softly and sjieak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die ; 

You came to us so I’eadily, 

You lived with us so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still : he doth not move ; 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

Ho gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the New-year will take ’em away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 

So long as you have been with us, 

Such joy as you have seen with us, 

Old year, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 

A jollier year we shall not see. 

But, though his eyes are waxing dim, 

And though his foes speak ill of him, 

He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 

1 ’ve half a miud to die with you, 

Old year, if you must die. 

He was full of joke and jest, 

But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 

But he ’ll be dead befoi*e. 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, niy friend. 

And the New-year, blithe and bold, my frieudi 
Comes up to take his own. 

How hard he breathes ! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 

The shadows flicker to and fro : 

The crick(‘t chirps . the light burns low : 

’Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shake hands before you die. 

Old year, we ’ll dearly rue for you : 

What is it w'e can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack ! our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes : tie up his chin ; 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 

And waiteth at the door. 

There ’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


THE APPROACH OF AGE. 

sonnet Ml. 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet fiast prime, 

And sable curls all silvered o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see bairen of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s gi'een all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard ; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsaka 
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And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing ’gainst Time's scythe can make 
defence, 

Save breed, to brave him wlien he takes thee 
lienee. 

SHAKbbPEARR, 


TO THE VIRGINS. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of Heaven, the sun, 

The higher he ’s a getting, 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he 's to setting. 

The age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the fonuei. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

And, while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime. 

You may forever tarry. 

ROHLRT HERRICK. 


TO-MORROW. 

FROM “IRENE." 

To-morrow’s action ! can that hoary wisdom, 
Borne down with years, still doat upon to-monow ! 
The fatal mistress of the young, the lazy, 

The coward and the fool, condemned to lose 
An useless life in waiting for to-morrow, 

To gaze with longing eyes u])on to-moiTow, 

Till interposing death destroys the prospect. 
Strange that this general fraud from day to day 
Should fill the world with wretches, undetected ! 
The soldier, laboring through a winter’s inarch, 
Still sees to-morrow drest in lobes of triumph ; 
Still to the lover’s long-expecting arms 
To-morrow brings the visionary bride. 

But thou, too old to bear another cheat, 

Leani that the present hour alone is man’s. 

samull Johnson. 

♦ " 

GOING AND COMING. 

Going —- the great round Sun, 

Dragging the captive Day 
lOver l^hind the frowning hill. 

Over beyond the bay, ■— 


Dying: 

Coming — the dusky Night, 

Silently stealing in, 

Wrapping himself in the soft warm couch 
Where the golden-haired Day hath been 
Lying. 

Going — the blight, blithe Spring ; 

Blossoms ! how fast ye fall. 

Shooting out of your starry sky 
Inti) the darkness all 
Blindly ! 

Coming — the mellow days : 

Cnmson and yellow leaves ; 

Languishing purple and amber fruits 
Kissing the bearded sheaves 
Kindly • 

Going — our early friends ; 

Voices we loved are dumb ; 

Footsteps grow dim in the morning dew ; 
Faiutei the echoes come 
Ringing ; 

Coming to join our inarch, — 

Shoulder to shoulder jirc&scd, — 
Gray-haired veterans strike their tents 
For the tar-off jmrjilc West — 

Singing ! 

Going — this old, old life ; 

Beautiful world, farewell ! 

Forest and meadow ' river and hill ! 

Ring ye a loving knell 
O’er us ' 

Coming — a nobler life , 

Commg — a better land ; 

Coming — - a long, long, iiightless day ; 
Coming — the grand, grand 
Chorus ! 

l.nWARD A. jKNkb 


THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 

FROM "lOYlS OF IHh KING." 

The Queen looked up, and said, 

“ 0 maiden, if indeed you list to sing, 

Sing, and unbind my heart, that I may weep.” 
Whereat full willingly sang the little maid : 

“Late, late, so late ! and dark the night and 
chill I 

Late, late, so late ! but we can enter still. 

Too late, too late ! Ye cannot enter now. 

“No light had we : for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent 
Too late, too late 1 V® cannot enter now. 
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light ; 80 late I and dark and chill the 
night t 

0, let us in, that we may find the light ! 

Too late, too late ! Ye cannot enter now. 

* ‘ Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
0, let us in, though late, to kiss his feet ! 

No, no, too late I Ye cannot enter now.” 

So sang the novice, while full passionately. 
Her head upon her hands, wept the sad Queen. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


OLD AGE AND DEATH. 

FROM " VERSES UPON HFS DIVINE POESY " 

The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er ; 

So calm are we when passions are no more. 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, too (jcrtain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
( lonceal that emptiness which age descries. 

The Houl’s dark cottage, battiTed and decayed, 
Jjets in new light through (dunks that time has 
made • 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, lioth worlds at onee they view, 
That stand upon tlic thicshold of th(* new, 

T DMUND WAILPR. 

THE ONE GRAY HAIR, 

The wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 

And love to hear them told ; 

Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one, — 

Some in his youth, and more when ho grew old. 

I never sat among 

The clioir of Wisdom's song, 

J^ut pretty lies loved I 
As mueh as any king, — 

When youth was on the wing, 

And (must it then be told?) wlieu youth had 
quite gone by. 

Alas ! and 1 have not 
The pleasant hour forgot. 

When one pert lady said, — 

“0 Landor 1 I am quite 
Bewildered with affright ; 

I see (sit quiet now ) ) a white hair on your head ! ** 


Another, more benign. 

Drew out that hair of mine, 

And in her own dark hair 
Pretended she had found 
That one, and twirled it round. — 
Fair as she was, she never was so fair. 

Walter Savage Landor. 


GROWING GRAY. 

“On a lage de son rceur.’’ — A D’HOUDETOT 

A LITTLE more toward the light. 

Me mmrum. Here 's one that 's white, 

And one that 's turning ; 

Adieu to song and “salad days.” 

My Muse, let 's go at once to .lay’s 
And order mourning. 

We must reform our rhymes, my dear, 

Renounce the gay for the severe, — 

Be grave, not witty ; 

We have no more the right to find 

That Pyrrha’s hair is neatly twined, 

That Chloe ’a pretty. 

Young Love 's for us a farce that 's played ; 

Light canzonet and serenade 

No more may tempt us ; 

Gmy hairs but ill accord with dreams ; 

From aught but sour didactic themes 
Our ycai-s exem]il us. 

Ala bmne heurc ' ” Y ou fancy so ? 

You think for one while streak we grow 
At once satiric ? 

A fiddlestick • Each hair 'a a string 

To which our gray beard Muse shall sing 
A younger lyric. 

Our heart ’s still sound. Shall “ cakes and ale ’’ 

Grow rare to youth because Vie rail 
At school-boy dishes ? 

Perish the thought ’ 'T is ours to sing. 

Though neither Time nor Tide can bring 
Belief with wishes 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


TOO LATE. 

“ Ah l si la Jeunesse savait —si la vieillesse pouvait I" 

There sat an old man on a rock, 

And unceasing bewailed him of Fate, — 

That concern wliei*e we all must take stock, 
Though our voh^ has no hearing or weight ; 
And the old man sang him an old, old song, — 
Never sang voice so clear and strong 
That it could drown the old man’s long, 

For he sang the song ** Too late ! too late ! *' 
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** When we want, we have for our pains 
The promise that if we but wait 
Till the want has burned out of our brains, 
Every means shall be present to sate ; 

While we send for the napkin the soup gets 
cold, 

While the bonnet is trimming the face grows 
old, 

When we Ve matched our buttons the pat- 
tern is sold, 

And everything comes too late — too late ! 

“ When strawberries seemed like red heavens, 
Terrapin stew a wild dream. 

When my brain was at sixes and sevens, 

Jf my mother had ‘ folks ’ and ice-cream, 

Then I gazed with a lickerish hunger 
At the restaurant man and iruit-monger 
But 0, how 1 wished I were younger 
When the goodies all came in a stream — 
in a stream * 

“ I 've a splendid blood-horse, and — a liver 
That it jars into torture to trot ; 

My row-boat 's the gem of the river, — 

Gout makes every knuckle a knot ! 

I can buy boundless ci'edits on Paris and 
Rome, 

But no palate for menus ^ no eyes for a dome — 
Those belonged to the youth who muht tarry 
at home, 

When no home Imt an attic he M got — - 
he 'd got ’ 

** How I longed, in that lonest of garrets, 

Where the tiles baked my brains all July, 

For ground to grow two pecks of carrots. 

Two pigs of my own in a sty, 

A rosebush — a little thatched cottage — 
Two spoons — love — a basin of pottage ’ — 
Now in freestone I sit — and my dotage — 
With a woman’s chair empty close by — 
close by ! 

” Ah ! now, though I sit on a rock, 

I have shared one seat with the great ; 

[ have sat— knowing naught of the clock — 

On love’s high throne of state ; 

But the lips that kissed, and the arms that 
caressed. 

To a mouth giwn stem with delay were 
pressed, 

And circled a breast that their clasp had 
blessed 

Had they only not come too late — too 

late I” 

FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 


THE THREE WARNINGS. 

The ti*ee of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to <[uit the ground ; 

’T was therefore said by ancient sages, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages, ^ 

When pains grow sharp and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life apiiears. 

This great affection to believe. 

Which all confess, but few percieive. 

If old assertions can’t ])revnil, 

Be pleased to hesir a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all wore gay. 
On neighbor Dodson’s wedding-day. 

Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room, 

And, looking grave, “You must,” says he, 
“Quit your sweet bride, and come with me.’ 
“ With you ' and quit my Susan’s side ? 
With you ! ” the hapless husband ened ; 
“Young as I am, ’tis monstrous hard ' 
Besides, in truth, I ’m not prejmrod : 

My thoughts on otlu*r matters go ; 

This is my wedding-day, you know.” 

What more he urged I have not heard, 

Ilis reasons c'ould not well lx* stronger ; 

♦So Death the poor delin(|uent spaivd, 

And left to live* a littlcj longer. 

Yet calling up a seiious look. 

His houi -glass tieiiihled while he sjiokc — 

“ Neighbor,” he said, “ faiewell ! no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour ; 
And further, to avoid all hhiiiu* 

Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation. 

And fit you for your iiiture station, 

Three several wai iiings you shall liave. 
Before you 're summoned to the grave ; 
Willing for once I ’ll quit my pivy. 

And grant a kind reprieve, 

In hopes you ’ll have no more* to say. 

But when 1 call again this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave.” 

To these conditions both consented, 

And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell, 

How long he lived, how wise, how well, 

How' roundly he pursued his course. 

And smoked bis pipe, and streked his horse, 
The willing muse shall tell ; 

He chaffered then, he bought and sold, 

Nor once perceived his growing old, 

Nor thought of Death as uear : 
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His frieDds not false, his wife no shrew, 

Many his gains, his children few. 

He passed his hours in peac(;. 

But while he viewed his wealtli increase, 

While thus along life’s dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod. 

Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares. 

Brought on hi.s eightieth year. 

And now, one night, in musing mood. 

As all alone he sate, 

The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half killed with anger and surprise, 

“ So soon returned ! ” Old Dodson cries. 

“So soon, d’ ye call it ! Death ivplies ; 
“Surely, my friend, you 're buf in jest ! 

Since I was here before 
'T is six-and-thirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore.” 

“So much the woree,” the clown lejoined ; 

“ To the aged would be kind * 

However, see your sc^arch be legal , 

And your authority, — is 't regal ^ 

Else you are come on a fool’s eriaiid, 

With but a secretary’s warrant. 

Beside, you promised me three warnings, 

Which I have looked for nights and mornings ; 
But for that loss of time and ease 
1 can recover damages.” 

“ I know,” cries Death, “that at the best 
I seldom am a welcome guest ; 

But don’t be captious, triend, at least : 

I little thought you ’d still he able 
To stump about your farm and stable . 

Your years have niii to a great length ; 

I wish you joy, though, of your strength ! ” 

“ Hold,” says the farmer, “ not io fast ! 

I have been lame these four yea re ])ast ” 

“And no great wonder,” Death replies • 

“ However, you still keep your eyes ; 

And sure, to see one’s loves and friends 
For legs and arms would make amends ’* 

“ Perhaps,” says Dodson, “so it might. 

But latterly 1 ’ve lost my sight.” 

“ This is a shocking tde, ’t is true ; 

Bit still there ’s comfort left for you : 

Each strives your sadue.ss to amuse ; 

1 warrant you hear all the news.” 

“ There ’s none,” cries he ; “ and if there were, 
I ’m grown so deaf, I could not hear.” 

“Nay, then,” the spectre stem rejoined, 

“ These are uivjuBtiflable yearnings ; 

If you are lame and deaf and blind, 


You 've had your three sufficient warnings ; 
So come along, no more we'll jiart." 

He said, and touched him witli his dart. 
And now, Old Dodson, turning pale, 

I Yields to his fate, — so ends my tale. 

H»<STRR LYNCH THRALE 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

If every man’s internal care 
Were wiitteii on his brow, 

How many would our pity share 
Who raise our envy now 'f 

The fatal secret, when reveale<l, 

Of every aching breast, 

Would preve that only while concealed 
Their lot appeared the best. 

MET AST Asia 


I ODE. 

INTIMATIONS or IMMOKIALITV FROM RFCOLI hCT IONS OP 
PARI Y ( HILDHOOD 

Thkrr was a time wlien meadow, grove, and 
sti’cain, 

The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, — 

The glory and the Ire.shncss of a dream. 

It is not now as it hatli been of yore : 

Turn wbcicsoe’er I may. 

By night or day. 

The things winch I have seen 1 now can see no 
nioi(‘. 

The laiubow i*omes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Ijook round her when the h(‘avens are bare ; 
VVatere on a starry night 
Are lieautitiil and fair ; 

Tlie sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yi*t I know, where’er I go, 

That thi‘n* hath ])ussed away a glory from the 
earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young h.mbs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong. 

The cataracts blow tlieir trumpets from the 
steep, — 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong. 

I hear the echoes through the mountains tlnong ; 
The winds come to me fram the helds of sleea 
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And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity ; 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 

Thou child of joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy shepherd boy ! 

Ye blessed creatures I 1 have lieard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, — 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel, 1 feel it all. 

0 evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May morning, 

And the children are culling, 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm. 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm ; — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear ’ — 

But there ’s a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which I have looked upon, — 

Both of them s^ieak of something that is gone ; 
The imnsy at my feet 
Doth the same tale i^^pcat. 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ^ 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ’ 

Shades of the prison-house begin to clo^e 
Upon the growing Boy ; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, — 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is natuie’s priest 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : 

At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And even with something of a mother’s mind. 
And no unworthy aim. 

The homely nurse doth all she can 

To make her foster*child, her inmate man* 


Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial ^mlace whence he came. 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, — 
A six years’ darling of a pygmy size ! 

See, where mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of Ins mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly learned ait, — 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; — 

And this hath now his lieart, 

And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, — 

Filling from time to time his “ humorous stage ’’ 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ! 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage 1 thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’s! the eternal deep. 
Haunted foraver by the etenial mind ! — 
Mighty proph(‘t 1 Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we arc toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little child, yet gloiious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost os life I 

0 joy 1 that in our embers 
Is something that doth live ; 

That Nature yet rpmembei*s 
What w’as so fugitive 1 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Pe^’petual benediction : not, indeed. 

For that which is most worthy to be blest, — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of c^dhood, whether busy or at rest, 
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With nsw-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast ; — 

, Not for these I luise 

The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vaiiishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first aftections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they w’hat they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, (dierish, and have power to make 
Our noisy ycai-s seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Noi man nor hoy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utteily abolish or destroy » 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland f.ir we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, — 

Can in a moment tiavel tliitlicr, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evennore. 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ’ 

And let the young lambs hound 1 

As to the tabor’s sound ’ 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pii>e and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May * 

What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 

Be now' forever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can hi mg Iwxck the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory iii the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength m what remains Indiinil , 

111 the primal symimtliy 

Which, having been, must ever be . 

In tlie soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suflering , 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind 

And 0 ye fountains, meadow's, hills, and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 


To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the biooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tiipped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by w hich w'e live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, — 
To me the meanest flow'er that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too Jee}» for tears. 

William Wordsworth. 


SOLILOQUY: ON IMMORTALITY. 

FROM “ CAT O,” ACT V. SC I. 

Scene — Cato, im a thoughtful posture, with Plato's 

book on the hnmortality of the Soul tn his hand, and a dravm 
sword on the table by him. 

It must he so — Plato, thou reasonest W’cll ’ — 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horroi, 
Of falling into naught Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

T is the divinity that sin's within us ; 

’T 18 Heaven itself, tliat points out a hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! — thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untiied being, 

Through what new scenes and changes, must we 
pass ! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here wdll I hold. If there 's a Power above us 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), he must delight in 
virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 
Hut when ? or W'here ? This world was made for 
Caisar, 

I ’m weary of conjectures, — this must end ’em. 
[Ltnjutg Itib fumd oti hi.s hwohL) 

Thus am I doubly armed : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 

This in a moment bnngs me to an end , 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shail fade aw'ay, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in yeai-s ; 
But tiiou shah nouiish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the emsh of worlds ! 

Joseph Addison 
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0, MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE I 

O, MAY I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
111 minds made better by their pi'eseuce , live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring I'ectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild pereistence urge men’s minds 
To vaster issues. 

So to li^c is heaven 
To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing a beauteous order, that eontrals 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred desjiair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child, 

Poor anxious penitence, is ijuick dissolved , 

Its discoixls quenched by meeting hannonics, 

Die in the large and charitable air. 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 

That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing hat must be, | 

And what may yet be lietter, — saw within 
A ^ orthier image for the sanctuary, j 

And shaped it forth before the multitude, I 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love, 

That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
P*e gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 

Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made moi’c gloi ions 
For us, who strive to follow. 

May I reach 

That purest heaven, — be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love. 

Beget the smiles that have no cnielty, 

P>e the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense ’ 

So shall I join the choii invisible. 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

Marian Evans I.kwls Cross { Ueoree LUot ), 


PK^>.EXISTEN(:K 

While sauntering through the crowded street, 
Some half-remembered face I meet, 

Albeit ui>oii no mortal shore 

That face, methinks, has smiled before. 


Lost in a gay and festal throng, 

I tremble at some tender song, — 

Set to an air whose golden bars 
I must have heaid in other stars. 

Ill sacred aisles I pause to share , 

The blessings of a priestly prayer, — 

When the whole scene uhich greets mine eyes 
III some strange mode 1 recognize 

As one whose every invstic part 
1 feel prefigured in my heart. 

At sunset, as 1 calmly stand, 

A stranger on an alien strand, 

F.i miliar as my childhood’s home 
Seems the long stretch of wave and foam. 

One sails toward rne o’er the bay, 

And what he conies to do and say 

I can foretell. A prescient lore 
Springs from some life outlived of yore. 

O swift, instinctive, startling gleams 
(M deep soul -knowledge * not as drtam 

F 01 aye ye vaguely dawn and die. 

But oft with lightning certainty 

Pierce through the dark, oblivious biain, 

To make old thoughts and memones plain, 

Thoughts which j»en*hance must travel back 
Across the wild, bewildering track 

Of countless neons ; memories far, 
High-reaching as yon pallid star, 

Unknown, scarce seen, whose flickeiing grace 
Faints on the outmost rings of space ' 

Paul Hawilion Haym; 


A LOST CHORD. 

Seated one day at the oigan, 

I was weuiy and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 

1 do not know what J was playing, 

( )r what 1 was dreaming then, 

But 1 struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a gi^at Aiiieii. 

It. flooded the crimson twilight, 

Like the close of an angel’s }isaliii, 
And it lay on my fevei'ed spint, 
With a touch of infinite calm. 
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It quieted paiu and sorrow, 

Like love overcoming strife ; 

It seemed tlie harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 

It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect })eace, 

And trembled away into silence, 

As if it were loath to cease. 

I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 

That one lost chord divine. 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
i\nd entered into mine. 

It may be that Doatli’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again ; 

It may be that only in heaven 
1 shall hear that grand Amen. 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 


TO A SKELETON. 

[The MS. of this poem, which appeared during the first quarter 
)f the present century, was baid to have been found in the Museum 
C'f the Royal College of Surgeons, in London, near a perfect human 
skeleton, and to have been sent by the curator to the Morntttg 
ChronicU for publication. It excited so much attention that every 
eflbrt was made to discover the author, and a responsible party 
went so far as to offer a reward of fifty guineas for mforination that 
would discover its ungin. The author preserved his uicof^nto, and, 
we l>elieve, has never been discovered.] 

Behold this ruin ! 'Twas a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was Life's retreat ; 

This space was Thought’s myateiious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot ! 

What dreams of pleasure long foigot ! 

Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear 
Has left one trace of recoid here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the blight and busy eye : 

But start not at the dismal void, — 

If social love that eye einjiloyed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleameii, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 
When stais and sun are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue : 

If Falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise was cliained ; 

If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concoid never bi oke, — 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When Time unveils Eternity ! 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 

Or with the envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the lock, or wear .a gem, 

Can little now avail to them ; 

But if the page of Tnith they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought. 

These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on Wealth and Fame. 

Avails it whether bare or shod 
These feet the paths of duty trod ^ 

If from the bowers of Ease th(*y fled, 

To seek Affliction’s humble sbetl ; 

If Grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to Virtue’s cot returned, 

These feet with angel wings shall vie, 

And tread the palace of the sky ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE BROTHERS. 

Slumber, Sleep, — tliey were two brothers, ser- 
vants to the gods above ; 

Kind Prometheus lured them downwards, ever 
filled with earthly love ; 

But what gods could l>ear so lightly, pressed too 
hard on men beneath ; 

Slumber did his brother’s duty, — Sleep was 
deepened into Death. 

l*roin the German of GOE1 HH. 


INVOCATION TO SI.KEP. 

FROM ALF.MINIAN.” 

Come, Sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving 
Lock me in delight awhile ; 

Let some pleasing dreams beguile 
All my fancies, that from tlience 
I may feel an infiuence, 

All my powers of enre Ixu’eaving I 

Though but a shadow, but a sliding, 
liOt me know some little joy ! 

We that suffer long annoy 
Are contented with a thouglit. 

Through an idle fancy wrought : 

0, let my joys have some abiding > 

John Fletcufr. 


SI.EEP. 

Come, gentle sleep ! attend thy votary’s jirayer. 
And, though de^ith’s image, to my couch repair ; 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, 0 how sweet to die ! 

Dr John Woicoit {Peter Ptfidar\ 
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SLEEP. 

Weep ye no more, sad fountains ! 

What need you flow so fast ? 

Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently 
But my sun's heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 

That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 

Sleep is a reconciling, — 

A rest that peace begets ; 

Doth not the sun rise smiling, 

When fair at even he sets i 
Rest you then, rest, sad eyes, — 

Melt not in weeping. 

While she lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 

JOHN DOWLAND. 


SLEEP. 

FROM “ASTROPHEL AND STULL A." 

Come, Sleep, 0 Sleep, the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s relea.se. 
The indifferent judge between the high and low, 
AVith shield of proof shield me from out the please* 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw ; 
0, make me in those civil ware to cease ; 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light, 

A rosy garland, and a weaiy head : 

And if these things, as being thine in right. 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhei’e Stella’s image see. 

SfR PHILIP Sidney. 


SLEEP. 

** He giveth his beloved sleep,'* ^ Psahn cxxvi. 3. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inwai'd unto souls afar. 

Among the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is. 

For gift or grace, surpassing thi.s, ~ 

“ He giveth his belovfed sleep ” ? 

What would we give to our beloved ? 

The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, — 

The poet’s star-tuned haip, to sweep, — 
The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, — 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows ? 
“ He giveth his belovW sleep.” 

* Press ~>tiiroiig. 


What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, all undisproved, •— 

A little dust to overweep. 

And bitter memories, to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake, 

“ He giveth his belovM sleep.” 

I 

“Sleep soft, beloved ! ” we sometimes say, 

But have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep ; 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
“He giveth his beloved .sleep.” 

0 earth, so full of dreary noise I 
0 men, vith wailing in your voice 1 
0 delved gold the wallers heap ! 

0 strife, 0 curse, that o’er it fall ! 

God strikes a silence through you all, 

And “giveth his beloved sleep.” 

His dews drop nintely on the hill, 

His cloud above it sailetb still, 

Though on its slope men .sow and reap ; 

More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud 18 floated ovcihead, 

“ He giveth Ins belovM sleefi ” 

Foi me, my heart, that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show. 

That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now ils wearied vision close, 

Would childlike on his love I’epo.se 
Who “giveth his beloved sleep.” 

Hlizabeih BARKrn Browning 

— ♦ — 

SLEEP. 

FROM •* SECOND PART OT HENRY IV," ACT III SC I. 

Kino Henry. How many thousand of my 
pooiest subjects 

Are at tins hour asleep ! — 0 sleep ! 0 gentle 
sleep ! 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids donn. 
And steep my senses in foigotfulness ? 

Why I’atlier, sleep. Rest thou in .smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stietehing thee, 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to tliy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of tlie great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sfniiids of sweetest melody ? 

0 thou dull god ! why Rest thou with the vile, 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly conch 
A watch-case, or a common ’larum-bell ? 
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Wilt thou upon the liigli and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his bmins 
111 cradle of the rud(! imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the mlfiau billows by the top, 

Curling theii monstrous heads, and hangingthem 
With deafening clamors in the slipi>ery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes 
Canst thou, 0 partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

1 )eny it to a king « Then, happy low, lie down , 
Uneasy lies the head that >\earH a crown. 

SHAKfcSI’tARl 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

A FiiOCK of sheep that leisurely i)asa by 
( )ne alter one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmiiiing ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth liehU, white sheets of w^ater, and pure 
sky ; - - 

1 Ac thought of all by turns, and still I lie 
Sleeph'ss , and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, tiist utteri'd Iroiii my orchard trees. 
And the lust cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Ev(‘u thus last night, and two nights inoie, 1 lay, 
And could not win thee. Sleep, by any stealth . 
So do not let me w'ear to-iiight away . 

Without thee what is all the morning’s wealth ? 
Come, blesskl barriei ladween day and day. 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health ! 

William Wordsworth. 


HYMN TO NIGHT. 

Y Ks ! bear them to their rest ; 

The rosy balie, tired with the glare of day. 

The pmttler, fallen asleep e’en in his play ; 
Clasp them to thy soft breast, 

0 night ! 

Hless them in dreams with a deep, hushed delight. 

Yet must they wake again, 

Wake soon to all the bitteniess of life. 

The pang of son-ow, the temptation strife, 

Aye to the consiienee pain 
0 night ! 

Canst thou not take with them a longer flight ? 

Canst thou not bear them far 
E’en now, all innocent, before they know 
The taint of sin, its consequence of woe. 

The world’s distracting jar, 

0 night ! 

To some ethereal, holier, happier height ? 


Canst thou not bear them up 
Through starlit skies, far frOm this planet dim 
And sorrowful, e’en while they sleej*, to Him 
Who drank for us the cup, 

0 night ! 

The cu]) of wrath, for hearts in faith contrik* ? 

To Him, for them who slept 
A babe all holy on Ids mother’s knee. 

And trom that hour to cross-crowned Calvary, 

In all our sorrow wept, 

0 night • 

That on our souls might dawn Heaven’s checniig 
light. 

Go, lay their little heads 
Close to that human heart, with love diviiie 
Deep-breathing, while his aims immoi’tal twine - 
Around thimi, as he sheds, 

0 night ! 

On them a brother’s grace of God’s own bound- 
less might. 

Let them immortal wake 
Among the deathless flowers of Paradise, 

Wheic angel songs of welcome with surpnse 
This their last sleep may break, 

0 night ' 

And to celestial joy their kindred souls invite. 

There can come no sorrow ; 

The brow shall know' no shade, the eye no tears. 
Forever young, through heaven’s eternal years 
In one unfading inoiTow, 

0 night ’ 

[ Nor sin nor nge nor pain their cherub lieauty 
blight. 

Would we could sleep as they. 

So stainless and so calm, — at rest with Thee, — 
And only w'ake in immortality ! 

Beai us with them away, 

0 night ! 

To that etheieal, holier, happier height. 

Georgf Washington Bethunr 

9 

WATCHING. 

Sleep, love, sleep • 

The dusty day is done. 

Ijo ! from afar the freshening braezes sweep 
Wide over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm, 

In at the open ca.sement cooling run. 

And round thy lowdy lied, 

Thy bed of pain. 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of ram 
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They come ; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 
Fan the sick air ; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 

With gentle human care, 

( iomimssionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done, 

The night begun ; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

Is there no magic in the touch 
Of fingers thou dost love so much ? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o*er thee now ; 
Or, with its mute caress, 

The ti’emulous lip some soft nepenthe ])rcss 
Upon thy weary lid and aching brow ; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep 1 

On the pagoda spire 
The l^ells are swinging. 

Their little golden circlet in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter. 

Till all are ringing, 

As if a cdioir 

Of golden -nested birds in heaven W'ere singing , 
And with a lulling sound 
The music floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drow’sy ear ; 
Commingling with the hum 
Of the Sepoy’s distant drum. 

And lazy beetle ever droning near. 

Sounds these of deepest silence born, 

Like night made visible by morn ; 

So silent that I sometimes start 
To hear the tb robbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain. 

To see thy pale lids lift again. 

The lizard, with his mouse-like eyes, 

Peeps from the mortise in surprise 
At such strange quiet after day's harsh din ; 
Tlien boldly ventures out, 

And looks about. 

And with his hollow feet 
Titjads his small evening heat, 

Darting ujHin his prey 

In such a tricky, winsome sort of way, 

II is delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing. 

Hut noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky : 

More heavily the shadows fall, 
lAke the black foldings of a pall, 

Where juts the rough beam from the wall ; 


The candles flare 
With fresher gusts of air ; 

I The beetle’s drone 
Turns to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 

Night dee(>ens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt alone 
Emily CHUBBurfc Judson. 


THE DUEAM. 

OiTR life is twofold ; sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : sleep hath its own worlds 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have bivatli, 
And tears, and tortuiva, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight ujion our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide oiir being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

! And look like hendds of eternity ; 

! They pe s like spirits of the past, — they s{M*ak 
I liike sibyls of the future ; they have power, — 
The tyranny of pleasuie and of jiain ; 

They make us what w'e w'oro not, — wliat they 
will, 

And shake us with the vision that ’s gone by, 
The dread of vaiiifthed shadows. — Aie they so ? 
Is not the past all shadow If What ate they ? 
Creations of the mind ? — The mind can make 
Substances, and ))eople planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 

I would recall a vision w'hich I dreamed 
Perchance in sleep, — for \n itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing u^Hin a hill, a gentle hill, 

Green and of a mild decliiity, the last 
As ’t were the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; the hill 
Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 

Not by the sport oi nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were thero 
Gazing, — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as heraelf, — but the boy gazed on her ; 

And both were young, and one w^as beautiful ; 
And both were young, — yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge. 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
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The boy had fewer auramers, but hie heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to hb eye 
There was but one belovM face on earth, 

And that was shining on him ; he had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 

But trembled on her words ; she was his sight. 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hei's, 
Which colored all his objects ; — he had ceased 
To live within himself : she was his life. 

The ocean to the river of hb thoughts, 

Which terminated all ; upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, hb blood would ebb and flow. 
And hb cheek change tempestuously, — hb heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share : 

Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother, — • but no more ; ’t was much. 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestowed on him ; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honored race. It was a name 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not, — 
and why * 

Time taught him a deep answer — when she 
loved 

Another ; even now she loved another, 

And on the summit of that hill she stood, 
Looking afar if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and befoit; 

Its walls there was a steed capaiisoncd ; 

Witliiii an antique oratory stood 

The boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone. 

And pale, and pacing to and fro : anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of ; then he leaned 
His bowed head on his hands and shook, as 
’t were 

With a convulsion, — then arese again, 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet ; as he paused, 

The lady of his love re-entered there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved ; she know — 
For quickly comes such knowledge — that his 
heart 

Was darkened witli her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o’er hb fkoe 
A tablet of unutterable thoughte 


Was traced, and then it faded, as it come ; 

He dropped the hand he held, and with slow 
steps 

Retired, but not as bidding her adieu. 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he passed 
Frem out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steeii he went hb way ; 
And ne’er repassed that hoary threshold more 

A change came o’er tlie spii’it of my dream. 

The boy was sprung to manhood ; in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 

And hb soul drank tlieir sunbeams ; be was girt 
With strange and dusky as|)e(;ts ; he was not 
Himself like what he liad been : on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 

Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruined walls that liad suiwived the names 
Of those w’ho reared them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels giazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fastened near a fountain ; and a man, 

Clad in a flowing garb, did watch the while, 
While many ot his trilie slumbered aiound : 

, And th(7 were canopied by the blue sky, 

So cloudles.s, clear, and purely beautiful, 

That (rod alonn was to l)e sicn in lieav«‘n, 

A change came o’er the sjuiit of my dream. 

The lady of his love wa.s wed with one 
Who did not love her bcttijr ’ in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with giwin[ infancy, 
Daughtei-s and sons of Ix^anty, — but behold ! 
Upon her face there w^as the tint of grief. 

The settled shadow of an inw'ard strife. 

And an unquiet drooping of tin* eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tcare. 
What could her grief be ? - - she liad all .she lovtsl, 
And he w'ho had so loved her was not th(*n' 

To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repressed affliction, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be? — she had loved him 
not, 

Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
Nor could he he a part of that which preyed 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The wanderer was returned. — I saw him stand 
Before an altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of hb boyhood os he stood 
Even at the altar, o’er hb brow there came 
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Th6 selfsame aspect and the quiveiing shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then ~ 

As in that hour — a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words. 
And all things reeled around him ; he could see 
Not thrt which was, nor that which should have 
been, — 

But the old mansion, and the accustomed hall, 
And the remembered chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny, came back 
And thrust themselves between him and the 
light; 

What business had they there at such a time * 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The lady of his love ; — 0, she was changed, 

As by the sickness of the soul • her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes, 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was l)econie 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed tilings. 

And forms impalpable and unpcrccived 
Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls fren/y ; but the wise. 
Have a far deeper madness, and the gl.uiec 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 

What is it but the telescope of truth, 

Which strips the distance ot its fantasies, 

And brings life near in utter nakedness, 

Making the cold reality too real ' 

A change came o'er the sjnrit of my dream. 

The wanderer was alone as heretofore, 

The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compassed round 
With hatred and contention ; pain was mixed 
In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monareh of old days. 

He fed on poisons and they had no jKiwer, 

But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 
Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains * with the 
stars 

And the quick Spirit of the univei-se 
He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was opened wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss revealed 
A marvel and a secret. — Be it so. 


My dream was past ; it had no further change. 
It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of those two ci’eatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality, — the one 
To end in madness — both in misery. 

LORD hvRON 


THE SCHOLAR. 

FROM "EDWIN THE FAIR " 

This life, and all that it contains, to him 
Is but a tissue of illuminous dreams 
Filled with book-wisdom, pictured thought and 
love 

That on its own creations spends itself. 

All things he understands, and nothing does. 
Profusely eloquent in copious praise 
Of action, he \Nill talk to you as one 
Whose wisdom lay in dealings and transactions ; 
Yet so much action ns might tie his shoe 
Cannot his will command ; himself alone 
By his dwn wisdom not a jot the gainer. 

Of silence, and the liimdred thousand things 
’Tis better not to mention, he will speak, 

And still most wisely. 

HCNRV Taylor. 


UNKNOWN POETS. 

FROM "HIE EXCURSION," BOOK I. 

O, MANY are the poets that are sown 
By nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Vet wanting the accomplishment of verae 
(Which, in the docile season of their youth, 

It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the ULSpiring aid of books, 

Or haply by a temper too severe. 

Or a nice backwardne.^s afraid of shame), 

Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favored beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave, un thought of. Strongest 
minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least. 

William Wordsworth 


THE POET OF NATURE. 

from "FESTUS,” 

He had no times of study, and no place ; 

All places and all times to him were one. 

His soul was like the wind-harp, which he loved, 
And sounded only when the spirit blew, 



Drawn by W. M. Drake. 

THE BOOK-STALL. 

lx stands in a winding street, 

A quiet and restful nook, 

Apart from the endless beat 
Of the noisy heart of Trade; 
There’s never a spot more cool 
Of a hot midsummer day 
By the brink of a forest pool. 

Or the bank of a crystal brook 
In the maples’ breezy shade. 

Than the book-.stall old and gray. 


Here are countless “mos" of chaff. 
And a parchment folio, 

Like leaves that are cracked with cold, 
All puckered and brown and sear. 

In every age and clime 
Live the monarchs of the brain: 

And the lords of prose and rhyme. 
Years after the long last sleep 
Has come to the kings of earth 
And their names have passed away, 
Rule on through death and birth; 
And the thrones of their domain 
Are found where the shades are deep 
In the book-stall old and gray. 

Clinton Scollard. 


Here are precious gems of thought 
That were quarried long ago, 
Some in vellum bound, and wrought 
With letters and lines of gold; 
Here are curious rows of “calf," 
And perchance an Elzevir; 



FOR AN OLD POET. 

[To Richard Henry Stoddard.] 

When he is old and past all singing. 

Grant, kindly Time, that he may hear 
The rhythm through joyous Nature ringing. 
Uncaught by any duller ear. 

Grant that, in memory's deep still cherished, 
Once more may murmur low to him 
The winds that sung in years long perished 
Lit by the suns of days grown dim. 

Grant that the hours when first he listened 
To bird-songs manhood may not know. 

In fields whose dew for lovers glistened. 

May come back to him ere he go. 

Grant only this, O Time most kindly. 

That he may hear the song you sung 
When love was new — and, hearkening blindly, 
Feign his o'erwearied spirit young. 

With sounds of rivers singing round him. 

On waves that long since flowed away, 

O leave him, Time, where first Love found him, 
Dreaming To-morrow is To-day. 


Henry Cuyler Bunner. 
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Sometime in feasts and follies, for be went | 
Lifelike through all things ; and his thoughts 
then rose 

Like sparkles in the bright wine, brighter still ; 
Sometimes in dreams, and then the shining words 
Would wake him in the dark before his face. 

All things talked thoughts to him. The sea 
went mad 

To show his meaning ; and the awful sun 
Thundered his thoughts into him ; and at night 
The stars would whisper theirs, the moon sigh 
hers. 

Philip Jambs Bailey. 


THE POET’S IMPULSE. 

FROM “CHILOB HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE,” CANTO 111 . 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings ! 
ye I 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a 
soul 

To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchtul ; the far 
roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 

But where of ye, 0 tempests ! is the goal ^ 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high 
nest ? 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me, — could 1 w'reak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw , 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or 
weak. 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe into one 
word. 

And that one word weie Lightning, I would 
speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die uiilioard. 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a 
sw'onl. 

Lord Byron. 

THE INNER VISION. 

Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if jKitii theiu or none, 
While a fair i-egion round the traveller lies 
Which he forbeara again to look uiwii ; 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene. 

The work of fancy, or some hapj)y tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 


7ti7 

If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break oil all commerce with the Muse : 
With Thought and Love companions of our way,— 
Whate er the senses take or mny refuse, — 

The mind's internal Heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTIL 


THE POET OF TO-DAY. 

More than the soul of ancient song is given 
To thee, 0 jioet of to-day ! — thy dower 
Comes, fram a higher than Olympian heaven, 

In holier beauty and in larger jiower. 

To thee Humanity, her woes revealing, 

Would all her griefs and ancient wrongs re- 
hearae ; 

Would make tby song the voice of her appealing. 
And sob her mighty sorrows through thy verse. 

While in her season of great darkness sharing, 
Hail thou the coming of each promise-star 
Which climbs the midnight of her long despair 
i«g, 

And watch for morning o’er the hills afar. 

Wherever Truth her holy warfare wages, 

Or Freedom pines, there let thy voice lie heard ; 
Sound like a prophet-warning dowm tlie ages 
The human utterance of God’s living word 

But bring not thou the battle’s stormy chorus, 
The tramp of anuies, and the roar of fight. 
Not ww’s hot smoke to taint the sweet mom 
o’er us. 

Nor blaze of pillage, n^ldening up the night. 

0, let thy lays prolong that angel-singing, 
Girdling with music the Redeemer’s star, 

And breathe God’s peace, to earth “glad tidings ’ 
bringing 

From the near heavens, of old so dim and far ! 

.Sarah JanL LiPPINCOTT {G*acr Onatwood), 


BOOKS. 

FROM ”THn KALEDER OF SHRPERDES,” 1538 

He that many bokes redys, 

Cunnyiiige shall he be. 

Wysedome is sooiie caught 
In many leues it is sought : 

But slouth, that no boke bought, 

For reason taketh no thouglit ; 

His thryfte cometh behynde. 

^ WONYMOIJS 
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BOOKS. 

For why, who writes such histories as these 
Doth often bring the reader’s heart such ease, 

As when they sit and see what he doth note, 
Well fare his heart, say they, this book that 
wrote 1 

JOHN Higgins. 


THE FLOWER. 

How fresh, 0 Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns ! even as the flowers in spring ; 

To which, besides their own demean. 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Could have recovered greenness ? It was gone 
Quite underground ; as flowers depart 
To see their mother root, when they have blown ; 
Where they together 
All the hal'd weather, 

Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 

These are thy wonders, Lord of power. 
Rilling and quickning, bringing down to hell 
And up to heaven in an houre ; 

Making a chiming of a passing-bell. 

We say amisse, 

Tills or that is : 

Thy word is all, if we could spell. 

0 that I once past changing were, 

Fast in thy paradise, where no flower can wither ! 

Many a spring I shoot up fair, 

Oflring at heav’n, growing and groning thither ; 
Nor doth niy flower 
Want a spring-showre. 

My sinnes and I joining together. 

But, W'hile I grow in a straight line, 

Still upwards bent, as if heav’n were mine own, 
Thy anger comes, and I decline : 

What frost to that ? what jiole is not the zone 
Where all things bum, 

When thou dost tiini, 

And the least frown of thine is shown ? ^ 

And now ill age I bud again ; 

After bo inuiiy deaths I live and write ; 

1 once more smell the dew and min, 

And lelish versing : 0 my only light, 

It cannot be 
That I am he 

On whom thy tempests fell all night ! 


These are thy wonders, Loixi of love. 

To make us see we are but flowers that glide ; 

Which when we once can tinde and prove. 
Thou hast a garden tor us where to bide. 

Who would be more, * 

Swelling through stom. 

Forfeit their paradise by their pride. 

georgr Herbert. 


YUSSOUF. 

A STRANGER came one night to Ymssoufs tent. 
Saying, ** Behold one outcast and in dread. 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 

I come to thee tor shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes ‘The 
Good.’ ” 

I “ This tent is mine,” said Yussouf, “but no more 
I Than it is God’s ; come in, and be at jRjace ; 

Fret ly shalt thou partake of all my store 
i As I of his who buildeth over these 
j Our tents his glorious roof of night and day, 

And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay.” 

So Yussouf cntei'tained his guest that night, 
t And, waking him ere day, said . “ Hert‘ is gold, 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight, 
Depart before the prying day grow Imld.” 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-eonquest ; kncelinglow, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing ; “0 Sheik, I cannot leave thee so ; 

I will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son ! ” 

“Take thrice the gold,” said Yuasoul, “foi with 
thee 

Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me ; 
First-hom, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decijees ; 

Thou art avenged, my firat-born, sleep in peace 1 ” 
i jAMTs Russell Lowell, 

« — 

ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

Abou Brn Adhem (may his tribe increase I) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of jieaci*, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a hook of gold : 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem hold, 
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And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writes! thou ? ” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, ‘The names of* those who love the Lord.” 
“ And is mine one ?” stud Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still ; and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, — 

And, lo ’ Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest ! 

Leigh Hunt. 


BEAUTY. 

1 HAD a dream, one glorious, summer night, 

In the rich bosom of impel ial June. 

Languid 1 lay upon an odorous eouch, 

Golden with amber, festooned wildly o’er 
With crimson roses ; and the longing stars 
Wept tears of light u^ion their clustered leaves. 
Above me soareil the azuio vault of heaven, 

Vast and majestic ; cinctured with that path 
Wliereby, iKUclianco, the sea-liorn Venus found 
H er way to higher spheres ; that path which seems 
A coronet of silver, gemmed with stars. 

And bound upon the forehead of the night. 
There, as 1 lay, the musical south wind 
Shook all the roses into raunnurous life, 

And poured their fragrance o’er me, in a shower 
Of crimson mist ; and softly, through the mist, 
(’ame a low, sweet, enchanting melody, 

A far-off e<dio from the land of dreams, 

Whicli with didicious languor filled the air, 

And steeped in bliss the senses and the soul. 
Then rose a .shape, a dim and ghostly shape, 
Wliereto no feature was, nor settled form, 

A shadowy splendoi, seeming as it came 
A pearly summer cloud, shot through and through 
With faintest rajs of sunset , yet within 
A spirit dwelt ; ami, floating from within, 

A murmur tremhlcd sweetly into words : — 

I am the ghost of a most lovely dream, 

Which haunted, in old days, a poet’s mind. 

And long he sought for, wept, and prayed for me ; 
And searched through all the chambers of his soul, 
And seAirched the secret place.s of the earth, 

The lonely forest and the lonely shore ; 

And listened to the voices of the sea, 

What time the stai-s shone out, and midnight cold 
Slept on the dark waves whis[>ering at his feet ; 
And sought the mystery in a human form, 

Amid the haunts of men, and found it not ; 

And looked in woman’s fond, bewildering eyes, 
And mirrored there his own, and saw no sign : 


But only in his sleep I came to him, 

And gave him fitful glimpses of my face, 
Whereof he after sang, in sweetest words ; 

Then died, and came to me. But evermore, 
Through lonely days, and passion-haunted nights, 
A life of starlit gloom, do poets seek 
To rend the mystic veil that covers me, 

And evermore they grasp the empty air. 

For only in their dreams I come to them. 

And give them fitful glimjises of my face, 

And lull them, siren-likc, with words of hope — 
That promise, sometime, to their ravished eyes. 
Beauty, the secret of the universe, 

God’s thought, that gives the soul eternal i)cuc(‘ 

Then the voice ceased, and only, througlithe mist, 
The shaken roses murmured, and the wind. 

WILLIAM Winter. 


VANITY. 

The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 

And day and night are the same as one ; 

The year grows green, and the year grows brown, 
And what is it all, when all is done ? 

Grains of sombre or shining sand, 

Gliding into and out of the hand. 

And men go down in ships to the seas, 

And a hundred ships are the same as one ; 

And backward and forward blows the breeze, 
And what is it all, when all is done ? 

A tide with never a shore in sight 
Getting steadily on to the night. 

The fisher dro])peth his net in the stream. 

And a hundred streams are the same as one ; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And whit is it all, when all is done ? 

The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 

And nlway the dreaming the dreamer wakes. 

Harriet Prescott SPOFFORa 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 
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Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead I 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead I 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, dei)arting, leave behind us 
Footpiints on the sands of time ; — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

HENRY Wadsworth Longfellow 


MY LEGACY. 

They told me I was heir : 1 turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my ti’easurc. 

And wondered, as I ran, how it was placed, — 
If I should find a measure 
Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 
And houses would be laid within my hands. 

I journeyed many roads ; I knocked at gates ; 

I spoke to each wayfarer 

I met, and said, ‘‘A heritage awaits 

Me. Art not thou the bearer 

Of news 1 some message sent to me whereby 

I learn which way my new possessions lie ? ” 

Some asked me in ; naught lay beyond their door ; 
Some smiled, and would not tarry. 

But said that men were just behind who bore 
Moi-e gold than I could cany ; 

Ami so the morn, the noon, the day, were s])ent, 
While empty-handed up and down I went. 

At last one cried, whose face T could not see, 

As thimigh the mists he hasted : 

** Poor child, what evil ones have hindered thee 
Till this whole day is wasted ? 


I Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods to 
share ? ” 

4 

The one named Christ 1 sought for many days. 
In many places vainly ; 

1 heard men name his name in many ways ; 

I saw his temples plainly ; 

But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 

And when at last I stood before his face, 

1 knew him I by no token 

Save subtle air of joy which filled the place ; 

Our greeting was not .spoken ; 

In solemn silence I received my share. 

Kneeling l)elbre my brother and “joint heii.” 

My share ’ N o deed of house or spreading lands, 
As 1 had dreamed ; no measure 
Heaped up with gold ; ray elder brother’s hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed : 

My brothel had not where to lay his head. 

My shaie ! The light like him to know all pain 
"Which heart.s are made for knowing ; 

The light to find in loss the surest gain , 

To reap my joy fioiri sowing 

In bitter tears ; the right with him to keep 

A watch by day and night with all who weep. 

My share ! To-day men call it giief and death ; 
1 see the joy and life to-moiTow ; 

I thank my Father with my every bixiath. 

For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 

And through my tears I call to each “joint heir ” 
With Christ, “Make haste to ask him for thy 
share.” 

Helen Huni Jackson. 


SYMPATHY. 

FROM •' ION,” ACT I. SC. a. 

’T IS a little thing 

To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to tlie frame 
More exijuisite than when iiectarenii juice 
Renews the life of joy in happier hours. 

It is a little thing to s^ieak a phrase 
Of common comfoi-t whicdi by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense, yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to di(> uiiiuounied ’twill fall 
Like choicest music, fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears, relax the knotty hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And shed on the departing soul a sense, 
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More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich, 
To'him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feeb. 

Sir THOMAS Noon talfouru 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST ; OR, THE POWER 
OF MUSIC. 

AN ODE. 

’T WAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On hia imperial throne : 

Hb valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 
(So should desert in arms be crowned) ; 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

olio HUH. 

Happy f Juippy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

N(nhe but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair, 

Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying Angers touched the lyre ; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire 
The song began from Jove, ' 

Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love). 

A dragon’s Aery form belied the god ; 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia pressed, 

And while he sought her snowy breast ; 
Then round her slender waist he curled. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign 
of the world. 

The Ibtening crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity ! they shout around ; 

A present deity ’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


CHORUS. 

WUh ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assuvn/es ike god, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
sung. 

Of Bacchus — ever fair and ever young : 

The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums . 
Flushed with a puiple grace 
He shows his honest face : 

Now give the hautboys breath. He comes ! he 
comes ! 

Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did Ai’st ordain ; 

Bacchus’ ble8.sings are a tieasure. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus' btessirujs are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure , 

Rich the treasure, 

Bweet. the pleasure. 

Sweet IS pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o’er again , 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise ; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heaven and earth deAed, 
Changed his hand and checked his pnde. 

He chose a mournful muse. 

Soft pity to infuse • 

He sung Darius, gi’eat and good. 

By too seveiT a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted, at hia utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed ; 

On the bare enrih exposed he lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate. 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below ; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow. 
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Rewilmng in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance beloio; 

Anti, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
That lore was in the next degree ; 

’T was but a kindred sound to move, 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Sottly sweet, in Lydian ineasui-es, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 

Honor, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying * 

If the world be worth thy winning, 

Think, 0, think it worth enjoying ^ 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 

So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

CHORUS. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sujhed again : 

At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 

As awaked from the dead, 

And amazed, he stares around. 

Revenge * revenge ’ Tiniotheus cries, 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from ‘their eyes I 
Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that m battle were slain, 
And unburied remain, 

Inglorious on the plain : 


Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of their hostile gods ’ 

The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to de- 
stroy : 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy ! 

CHORUS. 

And the Icing seized a flaniheuu with zeal to de- 
stroy • 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy ! 

Thus, long ago, 

Kro heaving bellows learned to blow, 

While organs yet were mute ; 
Tiniotheus, to his breathing flute, 

And sounding lyre, 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine (’e<5ilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal irame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged tlie former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature’s mother- wit, and arts unknown 
before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Oi both divide the crown ; 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 

She drew an angel down, 

GRAND CHORUS. 

At laM divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The rweci enthusuxst, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
before. 

Let. old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide th^ crown; 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 

She drew an angel down. 

JOHN DRYDBN. 

— ♦ — 

INVOCATION. 

FROM •* THE DAVIDEIS." 

Awakr, awake, my Lyre I 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 

In sounds that may prevail ; 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 
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rfhough 80 exalted she^ 

And 1 80 lowly be, 

Tell her, each different notes make all thy har- 
mony, 

Hark ! how the 8 tring 8 awake : 

And, though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themaelves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 

Now all thy forces try ; 

Now all thy charms apply ; 

Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 

Weak Lyre ! thy virtue sure 

Is useless here, since thou art only found 

To cure, but not to wound. 

And she to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove ; 

Physic to other ills, thou ’rt nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre • 

For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire ; 

All thy vain mirth lay by. 

Bid thy strings silent lie, 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master 
die. 

Abraham Cowley, 


THE PASSIONS. 

AN ODE FOR MUSIC 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell. 
Thronged around her magic cell, — 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, — 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting ; 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised , rchned ; 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired. 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired. 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 

Each (for madness ruled the hour) 

Would prove his own expressive jwwer. 

First Fear hb hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

E*en at the sound himself had made. 


Next Anger rushed ; his eyes, on fire, 

111 lightnings owned his secret stings : 

111 one Hide clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept with huiTied hand the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair, 

Low, sullen sounds, his grief beguiled,— 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 

*T was sad by fits, by starts 't was wild. 

But thou, 0 Hope, with eyes so fair, — 

What was thy delightful measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rock.s, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still, through all the song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her 
golden hair. 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

I Revenge imjiatient rose ; 

He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder 
1 down ; 

I And, V, ith a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 

And ever end anon he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat ; 

And though, sometimes, each dreary pause be- 
tween. 

Dejected Pity, at his side, 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wild, unaltered mien, 
AVhile each strained ball of sight seemed bursting 
from his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed,— 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 

Of differing themes the veering song was mixed ; 
And now it courted Love, — now, raving, 
called on Hate. 

With eyes upmised, as one inspireil, 

Pale MelaiK^holy sate retired ; 

And from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensife 
soul : 

And, dashing soft fiom rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled moa.s- 
iire stole ; 

Or o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay. 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 
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But 0, how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nympli of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins genitned with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket 
rung,- 

The hunter’s call, to faun and dryad known ! 
The oak-crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed 
queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and seized his beecben 
spear. 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addrest ; 

But soon he saw the brisk-awakeiiing viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best ; 
They would have thought, who heard the stmin, 
They saw, in Tempe’s vale, her native maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round : 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic plsy, 

As if he would the charming air I'epay, 

Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 

0 Music ! sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid ! 

Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 

As, in that loved Athenian bower, 

Tou learned an all-commanding power. 

Thy mimic soul, 0 nymph endeared, 

Can well recall what then it heard. 

Where is thy native simple heart. 

Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age. 

Fill thy recording sister’s page ; 

'T is said — and I believe the tale — 

TSy humblest reed could more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age, — 

E’en all at once together found, — 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. , 

D, bid our vain endeavors cease ; 

Revive the just designs of Greece ! 

Return in all thy simple state, — 

Confirm the tales her sons relate ! | 

WILLIAM COLLINS, i 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 

FROM " MUSIC'S DUEL." 

Now westward Sol had spent the richest* beams 
Of noon’s high glory, when, hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of a green plat, 

Under protection of an oak, there sat 
A sweet lute’s-inaster, in whoso gentle airs 
He lost the day’s heat and his own hot cares. 

Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
, A nightingale, come from the neighboring wood 
(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 

Their muse, their siren, harmh'ss siren she) : 
Tlicre stood she listening, and did entertain 
The music’s soft report, and mould the same 
In her own murmurs ; that whatever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good. 

This lesson too 

She gives them back ; her supple breast thrills 
out 

Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o’er her skill, 

And folds in waved notes, with a trembling bill, 
Tlie pliant series of her slippery song ; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys 
float, 

And roll themselves over her luhric throat 
In panting murmurs, stilled out of her breast ; 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugared nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 

Music’s best seed-plot ; vihen in ripened aire 
A golden -headed harvest fairly rears 
His honey-dropping tops ploughed by her breath 
Which there reciprocally laboreth. 

In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire, 

Sounded to the name of great Apollo’s lyre ; 
Whose silver roof rings with the sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lipped angel-imps, that swill their 
throats 

In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer soft anthems to the ears of men, 

To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can sleep while they their matins sing 
(Most divine service), whose so early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 

There might you hear her kindle her soft voice 
In the close murmur of a sparkling noise ; 

And lay the groundwork of her hoiieful song. 
Still keeping in the forward stream so long, 

’fill a sweet whirlwind (striving to get out) 
Heaves her soft bosom, wandei'S round about, 
And makes a pretty earthquake in her breast, 
Till the fledged notes at length forsake their nest, 
Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the sky, 
Winged with their own wild eclioes, prattling fly. 
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She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, whicli in state doth ride 
On the waved hack of every swelling strain, 
Rising and falling in a pompous train ; 

And while she thus discharges -a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note ; 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse bird ; 
Her little soul is ravished, and so poured 
Into loose ecstasies, that she is pla^ 

Above herself, music's enthusiast 

Richard Crashaw 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 1687. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began ; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arise, ye more than dead ♦ 

Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 

In order to their stations leap. 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell ? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 

His listening brethren stood around. 

And, wondering, on their faces fell. 

To worship that celestial sound. 

Less than a God they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell ? 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, Hark ! the foes come ; 

C'liarge, charge, ’t is too late to retreat ! 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 


Shaip violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 

Fiiiy, Imntic indignation. 

Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But 0, what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach, 

The sacred organ’s praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the 011011*8 above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race ; 

And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia mised the wonder higher ; 
When to her organ vocal breath was given. 

An angel heard, and straight appeared 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

GRAND CHORDS. 

As from the pmcer of sacred lays 
The spheres began to imvcy 
And sung the great Creator's praise 
To all the blessed above ; 

SOy when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall demur y 
The trumpet shall be heard on hvjhy 
The dead shall live, the living die. 

And Music shall untune the sky, 

JOHN DRVDCN. 


MUSIC. 

FROM '‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE," ACTV SC. r 

Lorenzo. How sweet the moonlight sleep* 
upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica * look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest oib which thou l>e- 
hold’st. 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed eherubiiis ; 

Such harmoray is in immortal souls • 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Jessica. I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music. 

Lob. The i-eason b your spirits aie attentive. 

Therelorc the poet 

Did leigii that Orpheus drew ti’ees. stones 

floods ; 
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Sinoe naught so stookish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is tit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Shakespeare. 

TO . 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory, — 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken. 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the belovM’s bed , 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

PERCY Bysshe Shelley 

MAN. 

FROM "NIGHT THOUGHTS," NIGHT I. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man • 

How passing wonder He who made him such ! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes, 
From different natures marvellously mixed. 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain 1 
Midway from nothing to the Deity 1 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt ’ 

Though sullied and dishonored, still divine ! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute 1 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust * 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ' 

A worui ’ a god ! — I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost. At home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, sui'prised, aghast, 
And wondering at her own. How reason reels ! 
0, what a miracle to man is man ’ 

Triumphantly distressed ! What joy ’ what dread ! 
Alternately transported and alarmed ! 

What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 

An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

Dr Edward young. 

' MAN -WOMAN. 

Mm*8 home is everywhere. On ocean’s flood, 
Where the strong ship with storm-defying tether 
Doth link in stormy brotherhood 
Earth’s utmost zones together, 


Where’er the red gold glows, the spice-trees wave, 
Where the ricli diamond ripens, mid the flame 
Of vertic suns that ope the stranger's grave, 
He with bronzed cheek and daring step doth 
rove ; 

He, with short pang and slight, 

Doth turn him from the checkered light 
Of the fair moon through his own forests 
dancing. 

Where music, joy, and love 
Were his young hours entrancing ; 

And where ambition’s thunder-claim 
Points out his lot, 

Or fitful wealth allures to loam, 

'Thera doth he make his home, 

Repining not. 

It is not thus with Woman. The far halls, 
Though ruinous and lone, 

Where first her pleased ear drank a nursing- 
mother’s tone ; 

The home with humble walls, 

Where breathed a parent’s prayer around her 
bed ; 

The valley whera, with playmates true, 
She culled the strawberry, bright with dew ; 
The bower where Love her timid footsteps led ; 
The hearthstone where her children giew ; 

The damp soil where she cast 
The flower-seeds of her hope, and saw them bide 
the blast, — 

Affection with unfading tint lecalls, 
Lingering round the ivied walla, 

Where every lose hath in its cup a bee, 

Making fresh honey of remembered things, — 
Each rose without a thorn, each bee bereft of 
stings. 

Lydia hunt lev Sigourney. 


WOMAN. 

There in the fane a beauteous eieuture stands, 
The first best work of the (’reatoi’s hands. 
Whose slender limbs inadequately bear 
A full-orbed liosom and a weight of care ; 

Whose teeth like pearls, whose lips like clienies, 
show', 

And fawn-like eyes still tremble as they glow\ 

From the San&knt oi CALMjASA. 
Translation of Wii son. 

APRi:a 

Down, down, Ellen, my little one, 

Climbing so tenderly up to my knee ; 

Why should you add to the thoughts that are 
taunting me, 

Dreams of your mother’s arms clinging to me ? 
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Cease, cease, Ellen, my little one, 

Warbling so fairily close to my ear ; 

Why should you choose, of all songs that are 
haunting me, 

This that I made for your mother to hear ? 

Hush, hush, Ellen, my little one, 

Wailing so wearily under the stars ; 

Why should I think of her tears, that might 
light to me 

Love that had made life, and sorrow that mars ? 

Sleep, sleep, Ellen, my little one » 

Is she not like her whenever she stirs ? 

Has she not eyes that will soon be as bright to me, 
Lips that will some day be honeyed like hers ? 

Yes, yes, Ellen, ray little one, 

Though her white bosom is stilled in the grave, 
Something more white than her bosom is spared 
to me, — 

Something to cling to and something to crave. 

Love, love, Ellen, my little one ! 

Love indestructible, love undefiled, 

Love through all deeps of her spirit lies bared 
to me. 

Oft as I look on the face of her child. 

Art hur i. MUNBV 


FORTUNE. 

FROM “FANNY." 

But Fortune, like some others of her sex, 
Delights in tantalizing and tormenting. 

One day we feed upon their smiles, — the next 
Is spent in swearing, sorrowing, and repenting. 

Eve never walked in Paradise more pure 
Than on that mom when Satan played the devil 
With her and all her race. A lovesick wooer 
Ne’er asked a kinder maiden, or more civil, 
Than Cleopatra was to Antony 
The day she left him on the Ionian sea. 

The serpent — loveliest in his coilM ring, 

With eye that charms, and beauty that outvies 
The tints of the rainbow — bears upon his sting 
The deadliest venom. Ere the dolphin dies 
Its hues are brightest. Like an infant’s breath 
Are tropic winds before the voice of death 

Is heard upon the waters, summoning 
The midnight earthquake from its sleep of years 
To do its task of woe. The clouds that fling 
The lightning brighten ere the bolt appears ; 


The pantings of the warrior's lieart are proud 
Upon that battle-morn whose night-dews Wet his 
shroud ; 

The sun is loveliest as he sinks to rest ; 

The leaves of autumn smile when fading fast ; 
The swan’s last song is sweetest. 

F1TZ.GREBNE HALLBCK. 


ENID’S SONG. 

FROM “IDYLS OF THE KING" 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud ; 

Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, 
and cloud ; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 
frown ; 

With that wild w'heel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 

Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd 
Thy wheel and thou aie shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate 

ALFRI 1» TI NN^S()^ 


EXCELSIOR. 

The shades of night were falling fast. 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device — 
Excelsior ' 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue — 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ' 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his lips escaiied a groan — 
Excelsior ! 

Tr}^ not the pass,” the old man said : 

** Dark lowers the tempest overhead ; 

The roaring torrent is deep^and wide I ” 
And loud that clarion voice replied^ 
Excelsior 1 
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** 0 stay,” the maiden said, **fmd rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! 

A tear stood in liis bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh. 

Excelsior 1 

“ Beware the pine-tree s withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ’ ” 

This was the peasant’s last good-night : 

A voice repliwl, far u]i the lieight, 

Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried, through the startled air. 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half buried in the snow was found. 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device — 
Excelsior 1 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star— 

Excelsior ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE GIFTS OF GOD. 

When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by. 

Let ns (said he) pour on him all we can : 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersM lie. 
Contract into a span. 

So strength first made a way ; 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, pleasure : 
When almost all was out, God mode a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone, of all his treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should (said he) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of me. 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature : 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness : 

Let him l)e rich and weary, that, at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 

Georcb HBRSBar* 


A RIDDLE.* 

THB LETTER " H.*» ^ 

'T WAS in heaven pronounced, and *t was mut- 
tered in hell. 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth 't was jjermitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence con- 
fessed ; 

’T will be found in the sphere when ’t is riven 
asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder. 
*T was allotted to man with his earliest breath. 
Attends him at birth, and awaits him in death. 
Presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
In the heaps of the miser ’t is hoaixied with care, 
But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 
With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs 
is crowned. 

Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home » 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be 
found, 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 
’T will not soften the heart ; but though, deaf be 
the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 
Ah, breathe on it softly, -- it dies in an hour. 

CATHARtNI' lANSriAHI 

FATHER LAND AND MOTHER TONliUK. 

Our Father Land ! and wouldst thou know 
Why we should call it Father Land ? 

It is that Adam here below 
Was made of earth by Nature’s hand ; 

And he, our father made of earth. 

Hath peopled ^rth on every hand ; 

And we, in memory of his birth. 

Do call our country Father Land. 

At first, in Eden’s bowers, they say, 

No sound of speech had Adam caught, 

But whistled like a bird all day, — 

And maybe ’t was for want of thought : 

But Nature, with resistless laws, 

Made Adam soon surpass the birds ; 

She gave him lovely Eve because 
If he ’d a wife they must have vxyrda. 

And so the native land, 1 hold, 

By male descent is proudly mine ; 

The language, as the tale hath told. 

Was given in the female line. 

• SematlsiMi Sttribuffd CO 
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Atid thus we see on either hand 
We name our blessings whence they *ve sprung; 
We call our country Father Land, 

We call our language Mother Tongue. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

A TiuvELLER through a dusty road strewed 
acorns on the lea ; 

And one took root and sprouted up, and grew 
into a tree. 

liove sought its shade, at (‘veiling time, to breathe 
its early vows ; 

And ag(‘ was [ileased, in heals of noon, to lia.sk 


THE RULING PASSION. 

PROM “MORAL ESSAYS,' EPISTLE I. 

Search thou the ruling passion ; there, alone. 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent and the false sincji'e ; 

Priests, princes, women, no diH8emblei*s here. 

In this the lust, in that the avurnH*, 

Were means, not ends ; ambition was tlie vice. 

In this one passion man can stivngth enjoy, 

Ab fits give vigor just when they destroy. 

I Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
i Vet tames not this ; it sticks to our last sand. 


beneath its boughs , 

The dormouse lovecl its dangling twigs, the bii-ds 
sweet music We , 

It stood a glory in its place, a blessing oveimore. 

A little spring had lost its way amid the grass 
and feni, 

A pissing stranger scooped a well, where weary 
iiKUi might turn ; 

lit) walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at 
the blink ; 

Uc thought not of the deed he did, but judged 
that toil might diink. 

He passed again, and lo ! the well, by summers 
never dried. 

Hod cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and 
saved a life beside. 

A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 't w^as 
old, and yet ’t was new ; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true. 

fi shone upon a genial mind, and lo ! its light 
became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 

The thought was small ; its issue great ; a watch- 
fire on the hill. 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the 
valley still ! 

A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged 
the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of Hope and Love, unstudied, 
from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, — a transitory 
breath, — 

It raised a brother from the dust ; it saved a 
soul from death. 

0 germ ! 0 fount ! 0 word of love ! 0 thought 
at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the 
last. 

CHARLES MACKAY. 


( ‘on.sistent in our folli(‘S and our sins. 

Here honest Nature (‘lids as she begins. 

Old pditicians chew on wisdom past. 

And totter on in business to the last ; 

As weak, as earnest ; and as gravely out, 

As sob(‘r Lanesborough dancing in the gout 
Behold a reverend sire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameless race, 

Shoved from the wall perhaps, or rudely pressed 
By his own son, that passes by unblessed 
Still to his wench he cmwls on knocking knees, 
And envies every ejiarrow that he sees. 

A salmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fat(‘. 

The doctor, called, declares all help too late. 

** Mercy ! ” cries Helluo, “mercy on my soul ’ 

Is there no hope ? — * Alas ’—then bring the jowl.” 

The frugal crone, whompiaying pnests attend. 
Still tries to save the hallowed taper’s end. 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires. 

For one puflf more, and in that puli’ evpires. 

“ Odious ! in woollen ! ’t would a saint pro- 
voke,” 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa sjwke ; 

“ No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one ’s 
dead, — 

And — Betty — give this cheek a little red. ” 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had 
shined 

An humble servant to all human-kind, 

Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue 
could stir, 

“If — where I ’m going — I could serve you, sir « ” 
“ I give and I devise ” (old Euclio said, 

And sighed) “ my lands and tenements to Ned.” 
Your money, sir ? “ My money, sir ! what, all ? 
Why — if I must ’’(then wept) — “I give it 
Paul.” 

The manor, sir ? “ The manor, hold ! ” be cried, 
“Not that, — I cannot part with that,” — and 
died. 
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And you, brave Cobham ! to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death ; 
Such in those moments as in all the past, 

“ 0, save my country, Heaven ! ” shall be your 
last. 

Alexander pope. 

CONTRADICTION. 

FROM "CONVERSATION.* 

Yk powers who rule the tongue, if such there 
arc, 

AikI make colloquial happiness your caip, 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 

A duel m the form of a debate. 

The clash of arguments and jar of words. 

Worse than the mortal brunt of lival swords, 
Decide no question with their tedious length. 

For opposition gives opinion strengtii. 

Divert the champions prodigal of bivatli, 

And put the peacefully disposed to death. 

0, thwart me not. Sir Soph, at every turn. 

Nor carp at every flaw you may discern ! 

Though syllogisms hang not oil my tongue, 

I am not surely always in the wrong ; 

T is hal'd if all is false that I advance, 

A lool must now and then be right by chance. 
Not that all fieedoin of dissent 1 blame ; 

No, — there I grant the pnvilege I claim, 

A disputable point is no man’s ground ; 

Rove where you please, 't is common all around. 
Discourse may want an animated No, 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow ; 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To pi-ess your point with modesty and ease. 

The mark at which my j aster aim I take, 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake. 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch 

Knots and impediments make something hitch ; 

Adopt his own, ’tis equally in vain, 

Your thread of argument is snapped again. 

The wrangler, rather than accord with you, 

Will judge himself deceived, and prove it too. 
Vociferated logic kills me quite ; 

A noisy man is always in the right. 

1 twirl my thumbs, hill back into my chair, 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare. 

And, when I hope his blunders are all out. 

Reply discreetly, — ** To be sure — no doubt I ” 
William Cowphr. 

DUELLING. 

FROM "CONVERSATION.” 

The point of honor has been deemed of use, 
lo teach good manners, and to curb abuse ; 

Admit it true, the consequence is clear, 

Our polished manners a mask we wear, 


And, at the bottom, barbarous still and rude, 
We are restrained, indeed, but not subdued.* 
The very remedy, however sui’e, 

Spiings from the mischief it intends to curt‘, 
And savage in its piiiici])le appears, 

Tried, as it sliould be, by the fruit it bears. 

'T is hard, indeed, if nothing will defend 
Mankind from (quarrels but their fatal end ; 
That now and then a hero must decease. 

That the surviving m orld may live in peace. 
Perhaps at last close scrutiny may show 
The practice dastardly and mean and low ; 

That men engage in it compelled by force, 

And fear, not courage, is its proper source ; 

The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 
Lest fops should censure us, and fools shuiihl 
sneer ; 

At least, to trample on our Maker’s laws, 

And hazard life for any or no cause, 

To rush into a fixed eternal state 
Out of the very flames of rage and liaie, 

Or send another shivering to the bar 
With all the guilt of such unnatural war, 
Whatever Use may urge, or Honor plead. 

On Reason’s verdict is a madruon^s deed. 

Am I to set my lile upon a throw 
Because a bear is lude and suily V No, — 

A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me ; and no other can. 

Were 1 empowered to regulate the lists. 

They should encounter with well-loaded fists ; 

A Trojan combat would be something new, 

Let Dares beat Entelliis black and blue ; 

Then each might show, to his adminng friends, 
In honorable bumps his rich amends, 

And carry, in contusions of his skull, 

! A satisfactory receipt in full. 

William Cowper. 

FAME. 

from "AN ESSAY ON MAN,” EPISTLE IV 

What’s fame? — a fancied life in others’ 
breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 

Just what you hear, you have ; and what’s un 
known 

The same (my lord) if Tally’s, or your own. 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beside, as much an empty shade 
A Eugene living as a Oeesar dead ; 

Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit ’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honesx man 's the noblest work of God. 
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Fame but from death a villain's name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 

When what to oblivion better were resigned 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 


FAME. 

Her house is all of Echo made 
Where never dies the sound ; 

And as her brows the clouds invade. 

Her feet do strike the ground. 

Bln Jonson 


PERSEVERANCE 

In facile natures fancies quickly grow, 

But such quick fancies have but little root. 

Soon the iiaicissus flowera and dies, but slow 
The tree whose blossoms shall mature to fruit. 
Grace is a moment’s hapjiy feeling, Power 
A life’s slow growth ; and we for many an hour 
Must strain and toil, and wait and weep, if we 
The perfect fruit of all we are would see. 

From the Italian of Leonardo da Vinci 
Translation of W. W STORY. 


GREATNESS. 

FROM “AN ESSAY ON MAN,” EPISTLE IV. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune m men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in mgs, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 
The friar hooded, and the iiionarrh crowned. 
“What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
cowl ” 

1 ’ll tell you, friend ; a wise man and a fool. 
You’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with 
strings, 

That thou mayst be by kings, or whores of kings ; 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece ; 

But by your fathers’ worth if yours you mte. 
Count me those only who were good and great. 


Go ! if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 

Go ! and pretend your family is young, 

Nor own your fatliers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ^ 

: Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

I Or, failing, smiles iii exile or in chains, 

I Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
I Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 


REASON AND INSTINCT. 

FROM “AN ESSAY ON MAN," EPISILF III 

Whether with reason or with instinct blest, 
Know, all enjoy that powerwhich suits them best. 
To bliss alike by that diiection tend, 

And hnd the means propoi-tioned to llieir end. 

! Say, where full instinct is the uneiring gnnle, 
j What po})e or council can they need beside ' 

' Reason, however able, cool at best, 

' Caies not for seiviee, or but serves when prest, 

, Stays till i^e call, and then not often ncai , 

I But honest instinct comes a volunteei, 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit , 

I While still too wide or short is human wit, 

' Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 

Which heavier reason lalmis at in vain. 

This too serves always, reason never long ; 

One must go right, the other may go wrong. 

See then the acting and comparing jiowei's 
, One in their nature, which aie two iii ours ; 

' And reafion raise o’er instinct as ) on can. 

In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 
j Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
i To shun their poison and to choose then food ? 

I Prescient, the tides or tempests to uitlistaiid, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand 
I Who made the spider parallels design, 

' Sure as De Moivm, without rule or line ^ 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, exiilore 
Heavens not his own, and woihls unknown before? 
Who calls the council, states the ceitaiii day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and w'ho points the w'ayj 
Alexander Pore 


SCANDAL. 

PROM “ EPISTLE TO DR ARBUTHNOT," BEING THE “ PRO 
LOGUE TO THE SATIRES ” 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one w^orthy man my foe, 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear ! 
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But ho who hurts a harmless neighbor's peace, 
Insults fallen worth, or beauty in distress, 

Who loves a lie, lame slander helps about. 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out ; 

That fop whose pride affects a patron’s name. 
Yet absent wounds an author’s houest fame ; 
Who cau your merit selfishly approve, 

And show the sense of it without the love ; 

Who has the vanity to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honor, injured, to defend ; 

Who tells wliate’er you think, whate’er you 
say. 

And, if he lie not, must at least betray ; 

Who to the Dean and silver bell can swear, 

And sees at Canons what was never there ; 

Who reads but with a lust to misapply, 

Make satire a lampoon, and fiction lie ; 

A lash like mine no houest man shall dread. 

But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

• Alexander Pope. 


HUMANITY. 

FROM “THE WINTER WALK AT NOON 
“THE TASK." BOOK VI. 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense, 

Yet wantmg sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die : 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not BO when, held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air. 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field ; 

There they are |nivileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong. 
Disturbs the economy of Nature’s realm. 

Who, when she formed, designed them an abode. 
The sum is this : If man’s convenience, health. 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — the meanest Uiings that are — 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the firat, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons I 
To love it too. 

William Cowpfr. 


OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 

4 

FROM “PROVERBIAL* PHILOSOPHY.” 

Shame upon thee, savage monarch-man, proud 
monopolist of reason ; 

Shame upon creation’s lord, the fierce ensan- 
guined desiH)t : 

What, man ! are there not enough, hunger and 
diseases and fatigue, — 

And yet must thy goad or thy thong add anoth<‘i 
sorrow to existence ? 

What ’ art thou not content thy sin hath drs^giMl 
down suffering and death 
On the poor dumb servants of thy comfort, ard 
yet must thou rack them with thy spite ^ 
The prodigal heir of creation hath gambled away 
his all, — 

Shall he add torment to the bondage that is 
I galling his foifeit serfs ? 
i The leader in nature’s ptean himself hath marred 
her psaltery, — 

Shall he multiply the din of discord by over- 
straining all the strings ? 

The rebel hath fortified his stronghold, shutting 
in his vassals with him, — 

Shall he aggravate the woes of the besieged by 
oppression from within 

Thou twice-defonned image of thy Maker, thou 
hateful representative of Love, 

For very shame be merciful, k* kind unto the 
i creatures thou host ruined • 

Earth and her million tribes are cursed for thy 
sake, 

Earth and her million tribes still writhe beneatli 
thy cruelty : 

Liveth there but one among the million that shall 
not bear witness against thee, 

A pensioner of land or air or sea that hath not 
hereof it will accuse thee ? 

From the elephant toiling at a launch, to the 
shrew-mouse in the harvest-field, 

From the whale which the hnipooner hath 
stricken, to the in innow (‘.aught upon a pin, 
From the albatross wearied in its flight, to the 
WTen in her covered nest. 

From the death-moth and lace-winged dragon-fly 
to the lady-bird and the gnat. 

The verdict of all things is unanimous, finding 
their master cruel : 

The dog, thy humble fri(md, thy trusting, honest 
friend ; 

The use, thine uncomplaining slave, drudging 
from mom till even ; 

The lamb, and the timorous hare, and the laboring 
ox at plough ; 

The speckled trout basking in the shallow, and 
the partridge gleaming in the stubble, 
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And the stag at hay, and the worm in thy patli, 
and the wild bird pining in captivity, 
And all things that minister alike to thy life and 
thy comfort and thy pride. 

Testify with one sad voice that man is a cniel 
master. 

Mari IN farquhar tupfer 


PLEA FOR THE ANIMALS. 

PROM “THE SEASONS I SPRING “ 

Ensanguined man 
Is now become the lion of the plain, 

And worse. The wolf, who from the nightly fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne’er drunk her 
milk. 

Nor wore her warming fleece ; nor has the steer. 
At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs. 
E’er ploughed for him. They too are tempered 
high, 

With hunger stung and wild nccc 8 .sity ; 

Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. 

But man, whom nature formed of milder clay, 
With every kind emotion in his heart. 

And taught alone to weep, — while from hei lap 
•Slio pours ten thousand delicacies, herbs, 

And fruits as numerous as the drops of min 
Or beams that gave them birth, — shall he, fair 
form 1 

Who wears sweet smiles, and looks erect on 
lieaven, 

E’er stoop to mingle with the prowling hei’d, 
And dip his tongue in gore f The beast of prey, 
Blood-stained, deserves to bleed ; hut you, ye 
flocks, 

What have yo done ? ye peaceful people, what, 
To merit death 'i you who have given us milk 
111 luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 
Against the winter’s cold ? And the plain ox, 
That harmless, honest, guileless animal. 

In what has he offended he whose toil. 

Patient and ever-ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of harvest, — shall he bleed. 
And struggling groan beneath tlie cruel hand, 
Even of the clown ho feeds ? and that, perhaps, 
To swell the not of the autumnal feast, 

Won by his labor ? 

James Thomson. 

QUACK MEDICINES. 

FROM "THE BOROUGH.” 

But now our Quacks are gamesters, and they 
play 

With craft and skill to min and betray ; 

With monstrous promise they delude the mind. 
And thiive on all that tortures human -kind. 


Void of all honor, avaricious, rash, 

The daring tribe compound their boasted trash, — 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill ; 

All tempt the sick to tmst the lying bill ; 

And twenty names of cobblers turned to squires 
Aid the bold language of these blushless liars. 
There are among them those who cannot read, 
And yet they ’ll buy a patent, and succeed ; 

Will dare to promise dying sufferers aid. 

For w’ho, w’hen dead, can threaten or upbraid ? 
With cmel avarice still they recommend 
More draughts, more syrup, to the journey’s end. 
“ I feel it not." “Then take it every hour." 

“ It makes me worse." “ Why, then it shows 
its jiower." 

“ I fear to die." “ Let not your spirits sink, 
You’re always safe while you believe and drink.” 

Troubled with something in your bile or blood. 
You think your doctor does you little good ; 
And, grown impatient, you require in haste 
The nervous conlial, nor dislike the taste ; 

It comforts, heals, and strengthens ; nay, you 
think 

It makes you better every time you drink ; 

Who tipples brandy will some comfort feel. 

But will he to the medicine set his seal ? 

N 0 class esca j)es them — from the ]>oor man’s p%y 
The nostrum takes no trifling part away ; 

See ! those square patent bottles from the shop 
Now decoration to the cuplioard’s top ; 

And there a favorite hoard you ’ll find within, 
Companions meet ! the julep and the gin. 

Observe what ills to nervous females flow, 
When the heart flutters and the pulse is low ; 

If once induced these cordial sips to try, 

All feel the ease, and few the danger fly ; 

For, while obtained, of drams they’ve all the 
force, 

And when denied, then drams are the resource. 

Who would not lend a aymjmthizing sigh, 

To hear yon infant’.s pity-moving cry 
Then the good nurse (who, had she borne a brain, 
Had sought the cause that made her hibe com- 
plain) 

Has all her efforts, loving soul ! applied 
To set tlio cry, and not the cause, aside ; 

She gave her |K)werful sweet without remoi* 8 e, 
The sleeping cvrdml^ — she had tried its Ibrce, 
Repeating oft ; the infant, freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again. 

Sinking to sleep, while she her joy expressed. 
That her dear charge could sweetly take his rest 
Soon may she spare her cordial ; not a doubt 
Remains but quickly he will rest without. 

George Crabbb. 
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TO THE UNCO QUID. 

My son, these maxims make a rule 
And lump them aye thegither i 
The Rigid Righteous is a fool, 

The Rigid Wise anither i 
The cleanest corn that e’er was dight 
May hae some pyles o' calf in • 

Sae ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o' daflin 

SOLOMUN, Becks, vii. x6. 

0 YE wha are sae guid yoursel’, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye ’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebor’s fauts and folly ; — 

Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 

Supplied wi’ store o’ water, 

The lieapct happer’s ebbing still, 

And still the clap plays clatter. 

Hear me, ye venerable core, 

As counsel for poor mortals, 

That fretiuent douce Wisdom’s door, 

For glnikit Folly’s portals I 
I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 

Would here propone defences, 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 

Yo see your state wi’ theirs compared, 

And shudder at the niffer ; 

But cast a moment’s fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ ? 

Discount what scant occasion gave 
That purity ye pride in, 

And (what ’s aft mair than a* the lave) 

Your better art o’ hidin’. 

Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop. 

What ragings must his veins convulse. 

That still eternal gallop : 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 

Bight on ye scud your sea-way ; 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail. 

It makes an unco leeway. 

See Social life and Glee sit down, 

All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmugrified, they ’re grown 
Debauchei’y and Drinking : 
f), would they stay to calculate 
The eternal consequences ; 

Or your more dreaded hell to state. 

Damnation of expenses ! 

Ye high, exalted, viHuous dames, 

Tied up ill godly laces, 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names, 

Suppose a change o’ cases ; 


A dear-loved lad, convenience snug, 

A treacherous inclination, — 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 

Ye 're aibliiis nae temptation. 

Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kenniu’ wi-aug, 

To step aside is human. 

One point must still lie greatly dark, 

Tlie moving why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it 

Who made the heart, ’t is He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord, — its various tone, 
Each spring, — its various bias : 

Then at the balance let ’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 

What ’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what ’s resisted. 

ROBhRl BURN& 


JUDGE NOT. 

Judge not ; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 

What looks to thy dim eyes » stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-wmi field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

The look, tlie air, that fiets thy sight 
May be a token that below 
The soul lias closed in deadly fight 
With .some infernal fiery foe, 

Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face ! 

The fall thou darest to despise, — 

May be the angel’s slackened hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand ; 

Or, trusting less to earthly things, 

May henceforth learn to use his wings. 

And judge none lost ; but wait and see, 

With hojieful pity, not disdain ; 

The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days I 

Adblaiob Anne Procter 
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L’ ALLEGRO. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shneks, and sights 
unholy ! 

Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 
wings. 

And the night-raven sings ; 

There under ebou shades, and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free. 

In heaven yclejHjd Euphrosyne, 

And, by men, heart-easing Mirth ; 

Whom lovely Verms, at a birth. 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 

Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

55 ephyr, with Aurora playing, — 

As he met her once a- Maying, — 

There, on beds ol violets blue 
And fresh-blow n roses washed in dew, 

Filled her w itli thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
.b‘st, and youthful Jollity, — 

<iuij)s and cmiiks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek, - - 
Spoil that wiinkled Care derides, 

And Ijaughter, holding both his aides. 

< ’onic ! and trip it, as you go, 

( )n the light fantastic toe , 

And in thy nght hand lead wdth thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

111 unreproved pleasures fre-e, — 

To hear the lark lM‘giii his flight, 

And Hinging startle the dull Night, 

From Ids watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Tlieu to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 

Through the sweet-bri(‘r, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine ; 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack, or the barn door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 


Cheerly rouse the slumbering Mom, 

From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill ; 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate,,' 

Wheie the gi-eat Sun begins his state, 

Robed ill flames, and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ■, 

While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
U iider the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasuie-^ 
Whilst the landscape round it measures 
Kussot lawms, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stiay, — 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest, — 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The eynosure of neighlioring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
Fmm betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where C’orydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses : 

And then in haste her laivxer she leaves 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves , 

Ol, if the earluu season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with seiuire delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the meny lie] Is ring round, 

And the jocund rel)e<’ks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid. 

Dancing in the checkered shade* , 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nnt-bro>\n ale 
With stories told of many a feat : 

How fairy Mah the junkets eat, — 

She was lunched and pulled, she said. 

And he, by friar’s lantern led ; 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail had thrashed the com 
That ten day-laborers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber flendf 
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And| stretched out all the chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And, crop-full, out of doors he fiings 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they ci'eep. 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 

Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of i>eace high tiiumphs hold,— 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
R.iin infinence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp and feast and reveliy, 

With masque, and antique pageantry, — 

Such sights as youthful jH)ets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream ; 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned aoi k be on, 

Or sweetest Shakesl)eaiv, Fancy’s child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And over, against eating caies, 

I^p mo in soft Lydian aire. 

Married to*iraniortal verse, — 

Such ns the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkM sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton liewi and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony, — 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden sliiinber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-i’egained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

Milton 


IL PENSEROSO. 

Hekoe, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly without fathei bred ’ 
How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ’ 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, — 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

Ths fiskle peudoners of Morpheus* train. 


But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy ! 

Hail, divinest Melancholy ! ^ 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 

And therefore, to our weaker view, 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue, — 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s jiraise above 
The Sea- Nymphs, and their powei’s offended 
Yet thou art higher far descended ; 

Thee bright-haired Vesta, long of yore, 

I’o solitary Saturn bore, — 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture wus not held u stain). 

Oft in glimmering huwers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove. 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, jiensive nun, devout and pura, 

Sober, stejuifnst, and demiin*, 

All in a mbe of ilarkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cyprus-lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks commercing with the skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad, leaden, downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast ; 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, — 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing ; 

And add to these rctirW Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure : 

But first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheelW throne, — 

The cheinib Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song 
In hei sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sw^t bird, that shun’st the noise of folly, — 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chantress, oft, the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy even-song . 

And, missing thee, 1 walk unasen 
On tha^diy, smooth-flhaven grean, 
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To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, — 

FAr from all resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or tlie bellman’s drowsy ^chami, 

bless the doors from nightly harm ; 

Or let iny lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some Iiigh lonely tower, 

Where T may oft out-watch the Bear 
With till ice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immoital mind that hatli forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Wliose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Fiiiiiobled hath the, buskined stage 

But, 0 sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musseus from his liower ! 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made hell gi’snt what love did seek I 
Or call up him that left half told 
'Phe story of Cambiiscan hold, - - 
Of (’amlrnll, and of Algaraife, — 

And who had (Wiaee to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, — 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride ! 

And, if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, — 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till dvil-auited Mom appear, — 


Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchiefed in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To archM walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavfed stroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 

I There in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters munnuring 
With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid ; ^ 

And, as 1 wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloistera pale, 

And love the high ombow^fed roof, 

With antic pillars massy ]»roof, 

And storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, thmugli mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven Wfor^* mim* eyes. 

And may at last my w(*nry age 
Find out the i)eaeeful hermitage, 

The liairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew, 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

MlX.TO» 
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HALLOWED GROUND. 

What ’s hallowed ground ? Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and free, 

Unscourged by Superstition’s rod 
To bow the knee ? 

That's hallowed ground where, mourned and 
missed, 

The lips rapose our love has kissed ; — 

But where ’s their memory’s mansion ? Is ’t 
Yon churchyard’s bowers ? 

No ! in ourselves their souls exist, 

A part o'* ours. 

A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound : 

The spot where love’s first links were wound, 
That ne’er are riven, 

Is hallowed down to earth’s [)rofound, 

And up to heaven ! 

For time makes all but true love old ; 

The burning thoughts that then were told 
Run molten still in memory’s mould ; 

And will not cool 
Until the heait itself be cold 
In Lethe’s [»ool. 

What hallows ground where heroes sleep ^ 

T is not the sculptured piles you heap ! 

In dews that heavens far distant weep 
Their turf may bloom ; 

Or Genii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 

But strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose sword or voice has served mankind, — 
And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? — 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 

Is ’t death to fall for Freedom’s right ? 

He ’s dead alone that lacks her light ! 

And murder sullies in heaven’s sight 
The sword he draws : — 

What can alone ennoble fight ? 

A noble cause ! 

Give that, — and welcome War to brace 
Her drums, and rend heaven’s reeking space ' 
The colors planted face to face, 

The chaiging cheer. 

Though Death’s pale horse lead on the chase, 
Shall itiU be dear. 


And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven 1 — but Heaven rebukes my zeal 1 
The canse of Truth and human weal, 

0 God above ! 

Tmnsfer it from the sword’s appeal 
To Peace aud Love. 

Peace, Love ! the cherubim, that join 
Theii‘ spread wings o’er Devotion’s shrine, 
Prayei's sound in vain, and temples shine, 

Where they are not, — 

The heart alone can make divine 
Religion’s spot. 

To incantations dost thou trust. 

And pompous rites in domes august ? 

See mouldering stones and metal’s rust 
Belie the vaunt, 

That man can bless one pile of dust 
With chime or chant. 

The ticking wood-worm mocks thee, man • 

Thy temples, — creeds themselves grow wan ’ 
But there ’s a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 

Thy faith, that bigots dare not ban, — 

Its spaee is heaven ! 

Its roof, stai -pictured Nature’s ceiling, 

Where, tium'ing the rapt spirit’s feeling, 

And God himself to man revealing, 

The harmonious spheres 
Make music, though unheard their pealing 
By mortal ears. 

Fair stars ’ are not your beings pure ? 

Can sin, can death, your worlds obscure ? 

Else why so swell the thoughts at your 
Aspect above ? 

Ye must be heavens that make us sure 
Of heavenly love ’ 

And in your harmony sublime 
1 read the doom of distant time ; 

That man’s regenerate soul from crime 
Shall yet be drawn, 

And reason on his mortal clime 
Immortal dawn. 

What ’s halloweci ground * ’T is what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! — 

Peace ' Independence ! Truth ! go forth 
Earth’s compass round ; 

And your high-priesthood shall make earth 
All hallowed ground, 

Thomas CAMrsBU* 
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FLOWERS WITHOUT FRUIT. 

Prune thou thy words ; the thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and tlirong ; — 

They will condense within thy souli 
And change to purpose strong. 

But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Slirinks when hard service must be done, 

And faints at every woe. 

Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 

Where hearts and wills are weighed. 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour, and fade. 

John Hcnry Nswman. 


REVENGE OF INJURIES. 

FROM “MARIAM ” 

Thk fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury : 

For who forgives without a further strife 
His adversary's heart to him doth tie : 

And ’t 18 a firmer conquest truly said 
To win the heart than overthrow the head. 

If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth, it must he nobly done ; 
But if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honor won. 

Who would a worthy courage overthrow ? 

And who would wrestle with a worthless foe ? 

We say our hearts are great, a*id cannot yield ; 

Because they cannot yield, it proves them poor : 
Great hearts are tasked beyond their power but 
seld : 

The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 

Truth’s school for certain does this same allow, 
High-heartednoss doth sometimes teach to bow. 

Laijy Elizabeth Carew. 


A TEAR. 

O THAT the chemist's magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure J 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 

A secret source of jiensive pleasure. 

The little brilliant, ere it fell, 

Its lustre caught from Chloe’s eye ; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell, — 
The spring of Sensibility t 


Sweet drop of pure and pearly light ! 

In thee the rays of Virtue shine, 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 

Thau any gem that gilds the mine. 

Benign restorer of the soul ! 

Who ever fliest to bring relief. 

When first we feel the rude control 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grief. 

The sage's and the poet’s theme, 

In every dime, in eveiy age, 

Thou charm’st in Fancy’s idle dream. 

In Reason’s philosophic page. 

That very law which moulds a tear. 

And bids it trickle from its source, — 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their course. 

SAMUEL Rogers. 


MIGNON’S SONG. 

FROM “WILHELM MErSTER,* 

Know’st thou the land where bloom the citron 
bowers, 

Where the gold-orange lights the dusky grove ? 
High waves the laurel there, the niyrtle flowers, 
And through a still blue heaven the sweet winds 
rove. 

Know'st thou it w^ell ? 

There, there with thee, 
0 friend, 0 loved one I fain my steps w’ould flee 

Know’st thou the dwelling ? — there the pillars 
rise. 

Soft shines the hall, the jminted chambers glow ; 
And foniis of marble seem with pitying eyes 
To say, “ Poor child ’ what thus hath wrought 
thee woe ? ” 

Know’.st thou it well ? 

There, there with thee, 

0 my protector ! horaewairis might I flee ! 

Know'st thou the mountain? — high its bridge 
is hung, 

Where the mule seeks through mist and cloud 
his way ; 

There lurk the dragon-race, deep caves among, 
O’er beetling rocks there foams the torrent spray, 
Know’st thou it well ? 

With thee, with thee, 
There lies my path, 0 father ] Id: us flee 1 

From the Gcraum of GOBTHB. TruB 
lation of Felicia Hbmans. 
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THE OLD MAID. 

f^HY sits she thus in solitude ? Her heart 
Seems melting in her eyes’ delicious blue ; 

And as it heayes, her ripe lips lie apart, 

As if to let its heavy throbbings through ; 

In her dark eye a depth of softness swells, 
Deeper than that her careless girlhood wore ; 

And her cheek crimsons with the hue that tells 
The rich, fair fruit is ripened to the core. 

It is her thirtieth birthday 1 With a sigh 
Her soul hath turned from youth’s luxuriant 
bowers, 

And her heart taken up the last sweet tie 
That measured out its links of golden hours ! 

Bhe feels her inmost soul within her stir 
With thoughts too wild and passionate to 
speak ; 

Yet her full heart — its own interpreter — 
Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 

Joy’s opening buds, affection’s glowing flowers, 
Once lightly sprang within her beaming track ; 

0, life was beautiful in those lost hours, 

And yet she does not wish to wander back I 

No ! she but loves in loneliness to think 
On pleasures past, though nevermore to be ; 

Hope links her to the future, — but the link 
That binds her to the jiast is memory. 

AMELIA B. WELBY. 


LOVE AGAINST LOVE. 

As unto blowing roses summer dews. 

Or morning’s amber to the tree-top choirs, 

So to my ^som are the beams that use 
To rain on me from eyes that love inspires. 

Your love, — vouchsafe it, royal-hearted Few, 
And I will set no common price thereon ; 

0, 1 will keep, as heaven his holy blue. 

Or night her diamonds, that dear treasure won. 
But aught of inward faith must I forego. 

Or miss one drop from truth's baptismal hand, 
Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper pmyers, 
and grow 

Less worthy trust, to meet your heart’s demand, — 
Fai*eweU I Your wish 1 for your sake deny ; 
Rebel to love, in truth to love, am 1. 

David A. Wasson. 

A RENUNCIATION. 

If women could be fair, and yet not fond. 

Or that their love were firm, not fickle still, 

1 would not marvel that they make men bond 
By service long to purehase their good-will ; 


But when I see how fiail those creatures are, 

I muse that men forget themselves so far. 

To mark the choice they make, and how they 
change, 

How oft from Phosluis they do flee to Pan ; 
Unsettled still, like hagganls wild they range. 
These gentle biids that fly fioni man to man ; 
Who would not scorn and shake them from the 
fist. 

And let them fly, fair fools, which way they list ? 

Yet for disport we fawm and flatter both. 

To pass the time when nothing else can please, 
And train them to our lure with subtle oath, 
Till, weary of tlndr wiles, ourselves w^e ou.se , 

And then we say when we their fancy try, 

To play with fools, 0, what a fool w'as I » 

Edward Vfrf. Larl of Oxford. 


FAITH. 

Better trust all and l»e deceived. 

And weej) that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if Ixdieved, 

Had blessed one’s hie with true Indieving 

0, in this mocking world too fast 
The doubting fiend n’ertakes our youth ; 
Better be cheated to the last 
Than lose the blessed liofn* of truth. 

IRANCFS ANNF KLMULF BCTLER. 


THE SUM OF LIFE. 

FROM "THE GAROFN’ ; "THE TASK," BOOK. VI 

I WAS a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since ; with many an airow' deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, wlien 1 withdrew. 
To seek a tranijuil death in distant shades 
There was I found by one who had hinisi-lf 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and f(‘et, the cruel scais. 

With gentle force .soliciting the darts, 

He drew' them forth, and healed, and bade me live. 
Since then, with few a-ssociates, in i emote 
And silent woods 1 wandei, far Iroin thosi* 

My former partneis of the peopled scene ; 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 

Here much ^ ruminate, as much I may. 

With other view's t)f men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 

I see that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Each in his own delusions ; they are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still wooed 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
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And still they dream, that they shall still succeed ; 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind, 
And add two-thirds of the remaining half. 

And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dmams. 

Wll.LIAM COWPER. 

TllK WILL. 

Before 1 sigh my last gasp, let me breathe. 
Great Love, some legacies : here I beciueathe 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can see, 

If they be blind, then, Love, I give them thee ; 
My tongue to Fame ; to embassadors mine cars , 
To women, or the sea, my tears , 

Thou, Love, hast taught me heretofore 
By making me seive her who had twenty more. 
That 1 should give to none, but such as had too 
much before 

My constancy I to the planets give ; 

My truth to them who at the court do live ; 
Mine ingenuity and openness 
To Jesuits ; to butioons my pensiveness ; 

My sileiHjc to any who abroad have been ; 

My money to a (’ajmcbin. 

Thou, Love, tuuglit’st me, by appointing me 
To love there, where no love received can be, 
Only to give to such as have an incapacity.* 

My faith I give to Roman Catholics ; 

All my good works unto the schismatics 
Of Amsterdam ; my best civility 
And courtship to an University ; 

My modesty I give to shoulders bare ; 

My patience let gamesters share. 

Thou, Love, taught'st me, by making me 
Love her, that holds iny love disparity. 

Only to give to those that count my gifts indig- 
nity. 

I give my rejiutatioii to those 

Which were my friends , mine industry to foes ; 

To schoolmen 1 he([ucathe my doubtfulne.ss ; 

My sickness to physicians, or excess ; 

To Nature all that I in ihyme liave writ ; 

And to my company my wit. 

Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her, who begot this love in me liefore, 
Taught’st me to make, as though I gave, when I 
do but restore. 

To him, for whom the passing-bell next tolls, 

I give my physic-books ; my written rolls 
Of moral counsels I to Bedlam give : 

My brazen medals unto them which live 

* No fpod capacity. 


In want of bread ; to them which pass among 
All foreigners, mine English tongue. 
Thou, Love, by making me love one 
Who thinks her fiiendship a tit portion 
For younger lovers, dost iny gifts thus dispro- 
portion. 

Therefore 1 ’ll give no more, but I 'll undo 
The world by dying ; because Love dies too. 
Then all your beauties will be no more woith 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it 
forth ; 

And all your graces no more use shall have, 

Thau a sun-dial in a grave 
Thou, Love, taught'st me, by making me 
Love her, w ho doth neglect both me and thee, 
To invent and piactise this one way to annihilate 
all three. 

Dr. John Donne. 

FRAGMENTS. 

THE COURSE OF LIFE. 

Time. 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. 

Lady of the Lake, Cant lu SCOTT 

The heavens on high fierpetually do move ; 

By minutes meal the hour doth steal away, 

By hours the days, by days the months remove. 
And then ]>y months the years as fast decay ; 
Yea, Virgil’s ver-.e and Tally’s truth do say 
That Time flieth, and never claps her wings ; 
But rides on clouds, and forwanl still she flings. 

u. Gascoigne. 

On our quick ’st decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 

yf/rs fVeit that Fnds Well, Act v Sc y. SHAKESPEARE 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, “ It is ten o’clock : 

Thus may we see,” quoth he, “how the world 
wags : 

’T is but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more ’t w^ill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, frem hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 

As You Like It, Act il. Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE. 

Come what come may. 

Time and the liour runs through the roughest day. 

Macbeth, Ad i. Se 3. SHAKBSFEAKB. 
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Life. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try why the open, what the covert yield. 

ON Man, Lfistle /. POPE« 

The world ’s a theatre, the earth a stage 
Which God and nature do with actore fill. 

Apolo^ for Actors. T HeYWOOD. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to*niorroi^, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recoixied time , 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief can<lle ’ 
Life ’s but a walking shadow ; a poor ])layer, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no moie : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fuiy, 
Signifying nothing. 

Macbeth, Act Si, SHAKCSPEARL. 

Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 

I thought so once, but now I know it. 

My Own Epitaph. J GAY 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
Yam, good and ill together. 

AU 's Well that tnds WeU, Act iv. Sc. 3 Shakesplark, 

And what ’s a life ?— a weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

WkatisL\fe} F QUARLES 

But thought ’s the slave of life, and life time’s 
fool. 

King Henry IV., Pt. 1 . Act 7. Sc 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale. 

f stay on Man, Epistle H Popf. 

Mankind. 

Man ' 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear 

Chtlde Harold, Cant iv. BYRON. 

More servants wait on mnn 
Than he ’ll take notice of. In ev’ry path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sicknesse makes him pale and wan. 

0 mightic love * Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

Man. G. HERBERT. 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 
They fall successive, and successive rise. 

Iliad, Book Vi Tran slation of POPF HOMER 

Know then thyself, pixiHume not God to scan 
The pioper study of mankind is man. 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Gieat lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, m endless erior hurled ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Esuxy on Man, Epistle II. POPE 


The Past. 

0, call back yesterday, bid time return. 

To-day, unhappy day, too late. 

Ktn^ Richard ! I., ActuuSi a. SH\KESPEARH. 

Things without all remedy. 
Should lie without regard : what ’s done is done, 

Macbeth, Act m St 2 SHARESPLARH 

Gone, glirimiering through the dream of things 
that w’cre, 

A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ' 

Childe Hiirotd, Cant n BY RON. 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power ; 

But what lias been, has been, and 1 have had my 
hour 

Imitation of Hoi ace. Book i Oit 29. DRYDEN. 

Applause 

To that blest son of foresight ; lord of fate • 

That awful independent on to-monow 
Whose woik is done ; w'ho triumphs in the pa.st ; 
Whose ye.sterdays look backwards with a smile. 

Night Ihonghts, Night w. DR. E YOUNG. 

Aciiii.lf.s. . . . What ! are my deeds forgot ? 
(Jly.ssks Time hath, my lord, a wallet at bis 
back, 

Wherein he puts aims for oblivion. 

For time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the 
liand, 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Giasps-in the comer. Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing. 

Trotlus and Cresstda, Artui. Sc 3. SHAKBSPBARR 
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The Present. 

This narrow isthmus ‘twixt two boundless seas. 
The past, the future, two eternities ! 

UUa Rookk : Tfu VeiUd Propfut i^Khorassan. T. MOORB. 

Lo ! on a narrow neck of land, 

’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand. 

Hywn, C. WESLEY 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page piescribed, their present state. 

Essay on Man, Fptstle /. POPE. 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an etenial Now does always last. 

Davidns, Vol I. Book i. A COWLEY, 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 

To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 

Let^ to Cobhatn, W CONGREVH. 

Happy the man, and hapj)y he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own : 

He who, secure within, can say. 

To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

ImttcUioH of Horace, Book i. Ode 29. DRYDEN. 


Tee Future. 

The best of pro}>hets of the Future is the Past. 

iMter, yan 28, 1821. BYRON. 

As though there were a tie. 

And obligation to posterity. 

We get them, bear them, breed and nurse. 

What has posterity done for us, 

That we, lest they their rights should lose, 
Should trust our necks to gripe of noose. 

McFtngal, Cant, 11 J. TRUMBULL. 

All that ’s bright must fade, — 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 

All that ’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest ! 

National Airs Alt that's bright must fade T. MoORE 

When I consider life, ’t is all a cheat. 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favor the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow ’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and, while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts oif what we possest. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live past years 
again. 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 

Aursng-Zebt! or. The Great MogHl, Act iv. Sc. i. Dryden. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

The Needless Alarm, COWPBR. 


Fate. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Julius Casar, Act 1 Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Man i.s liis own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

upon an Honest Man's Fortune J FLETCHER. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to Heaven : the fated sky 
Gives us free scope ; only, doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 

All 's Well that Ends Well, Act \ . Sc i. SHAKESPEARE 

There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hamlet, Act y.^c. 2. SHAKESPEARS 

I ’ll make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of Fate. 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. SHAKBSPEARP 

Youth. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast. 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue. 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigor born ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of morn. 

Oh a Distant Prospect of htof\ College. T GRAY 

Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run 
When the bnsk minor pants for twenty-one. 

Imitations tf Horace, Epistle l. Book V POPE 

Returning, he proclaims by many a gi*ace. 

By shrugs and strange contortions of his face, 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam. 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home. 

The Progress of Error. COWPER. 

The nimble-footed mad-cap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daffed the world aside, 
And bid it pass. 

King Henry IV., Part I Act iv. Sc i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Manhood. 

Be wise with speed : 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

Lave qfFame, Satire li. DR. E* YOUNG. 
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Not two strong men the enormous weight could 
raise ; 

Such men as live in these degenerate days. 

Utftd, Booky* rramUUtoH e/?OVE, HOMER. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’st 
Live well ; how long or short jwrmit to heaven. 

Partubst Lost, Book xi. MlLTON. 

What tho’ short thy date ? 
Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matui'es. 

That life is long which answers life’s great end. 
The time that bears no fruit deserves no name. 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 

In hoary youth Methusalems may die ; 

0 , how misdated on their flatt’ring tombs < 

ThoHghts, Night v. Dr E YOUNG 

Live while 3^ou live, the ephiure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day ; 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it dies. 

Lord, in my views, let lx)tli united be ; 

I live in pleasure when T live to thee. 

Hpigrani OH his Family Arms* [Dum vivimus vivamiu ] 

P Doddridge. 

Old Age. 

My May of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; j 

And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

1 must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
(Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honor, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not. 

Meubeth, Act v. if. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

And wrinkles, the d d democrats, won’t flatter. 

Don yuan. Cant x. BYRON. 

Strange ! that a haip of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long. 

Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Book ii Hymn 19. Watts 

In sober state. 

Through the sequestered vale of rural life, 

The venerable patriarch guileless held 
The tenor of his way. 

Death. B PORTEUS. 

Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it, 

But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 

The Golden Legend. LONGFELLOW. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away. 

Vanity nf Human IViihes. DR. S J 0 HN.<» 0 N 


(ML iiv( II 

If you do lov(* old inoM. il \our suimI su.n 
Allow ohrfdii'iire, if yoursidvcs mv idd, 

Make it your cause ; send down, and luki- 

Ittirt ' 

King Lear, Act w Se 4 simk^si’I aki 


Deatjl 

Man wants but little, nor that little long. 

How soon he must resign his very dust ’ 

Night Thoutrhts, Night 1\ Dk E. Y0UN<, 

“ While there is life, theiv 's hope,” he cried ; 
“Then why such haste ” so groaned and died. 

The Sick Man and the A nvet ) < . a V 

Lovtdy 111 death the beauteous iiiin hiy ; 

And if in death still lovely, lovelier there ; 

Far lovelier ’ pity swells the tide of love. 

Night Thoughts, Night \\\ Dk E \oUNG 

Nothing is here for teais, nothing to w^ail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
I Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Samson Agonistes, MlLTuN 

There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found. 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The Grave J MONTGOMLR’k 

Immortality. 

1 know no evil death can show, which life 
Has not already shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore, where mind survives, ’t will be as niind 
All unincoiporate. 

Sardanapalus. BYRON. 

To be no more — sad cure ; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion ? 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. MiLT ON 

I liave asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal ; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever ; of the stars. 

Amid whose fields oi azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in gloiy : all were dumb ; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish : we Mil meet 
Again, Clemanthe ! 

hn. T. N. TALFOliRD 
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THE SEXES. 

Woman. 

First, then, a woman will, or won’t, depend on *t ; 
If she will do’t, she will ; and there an end on ’t. 
But if she won’t, since safe and sound your trust is, 
Fear is affront, and jealousy injustice. 

EpUogt4t to Zara. A. Hill. 

Women, like princes, find few real friends. 

Actvtct (0 a La4y, LORD LYTI ELI ON 

What mighty ills have not been done by woman ’ 
Who was ’t betrayed the Capitol ^ A woman ! 
Who lost Mark Antony the world '' A woman ' 
Who was the cause of a long ten years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes ? Woman * 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman • 

I hr Orphan, Aet iii St. i T OTWAV. 

She and compaiiaons oit odious. 

The Comparison DR. J DONNE 

So doth one sound the sleeping spirit wake 
To brave the danger, and to l»ear the harm — 

A low and gentle voice — dear woman’s ehiefest 
charm. 

An excellent thing it is ’ and ever lent 
To trill li and love, and meekness, they who 
own 

This gift, by the all-giacious (Jiver sent, 

Ever by quiet step and smile aie known ; 

By kind eyes that have wept, heai-ts that have 
KOI rowed-- 

By paticnee never tired, from their own trials 
boirowTd. 

H'onian's I'otce. E ARNOLD. 

Woman’s gentle brain. 

A r You Like Jt, Act tv Sc 3* SHAKFSPEARE 

Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, w'hile apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Bast at his cross and earliest at his grave 

/ 1 Oman, her Character and Influence F S. B AK R FTT. 

And yet believe me, good ns well as ill, 

Woman ’s at best a contradiction still. 

Moral Eisays, Epistle //, POPE. 

A native grace 

Sat faii*-proportioned in her polished limbs. 
Veiled in a simple robe their best attire. 

Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 

The Seasons Autumn J. THOMSON. 


The maid who modestly conceals 
Her beauties, while she hides, reveals ; 

Give but a glimpse, and fancy draws 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus was. 

I The Spider and the Bet E. MOORB 

Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
la but a barb’rous skill : 

’T IS like the jioisoning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill. 

The Wattins Maid A. COWLEV. 

For where is any author in the world 
Teaclics such beauty as a woman’s eye ^ 

Lott's l abor s Lost, let Si } SHAkl-SprARK 

Woman may err, woman may gii e liei imud 
To evil thoughts, and lose her pure estate ; 
But, for one woman who nfliuiits hei kind 
By wicked jiassions and lemoiseless hate, 

A thousand make amends lu age and }outli, 

By heavenly pity, hy sweet sunpathy, 

By patient kindness, by eiiduiing truth, 

By love, supremest in adversity. 

Prust oj ’(omen. (II MA( KAl, 

Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part ; 
Do thou but thine. 

Paradist Lost, Book viii. MiLTON. 


Man — Woman. 

If the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 
The mist is dispelled when a w^oman appears. 

T/if Brjirirar^ Optra, (ttw. St. \ J r.AY 

I Without the smile from partial lieauty won, 

0, what were man ? — a world without a sun. 

Pleasures of Hope, Part 11. T CaMPBEI 

She *s beautiful, and therefore to be w’ooed ; 

She hs a woman, therefore to be won. 

King Henry I f , Pait I let v. Sf . Sll AKFSPF AK T, 

He w'as a lover of the good old school, 

Who still become moro constant ns they cool. 

Beppo, Cant, xxxiv. RYRON. 

We cannot fight for love as men may do ; 

We should be wooed, and were not made to woo. 

Muisummer Night's Dream, Actw.Sc.i SHARP sPLAKE 

I give thee all — - 1 oan no more, 

Though poor the offering be ; 

My heart and lute are all ^e store 
That 1 can bring to thee. 

My Heart and Lute. T. MOORB* 
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Since maids, iii modesty, say “ No ” to that j 
Which they would have the protterer construe' 
“Ay.” j 

l JOO OtHliemeH of ttTQtia, Act Si 3 SUAkFSPEARB I 

The woman that deliberates is lost. ! 

Catot, Acfiv.Sc u T ADDISON. | 


CHARACTER AND ACTION. 
Virtue. 

The world in all doth but two nations bear, 

The good, the bad, and these mixed everywhere, 

The Loyal iicot A MarVELL. 


My friends were poor but honest ; so ’s ray love. 
Be not oll'ended, for it hurts not him 
That he is loved of me. 

Ail s IVtU that hnds ll’elL Af.ti.Si. 3 , SnAK.rsPPARP. 

In her first passion, woman loves her lover : 

In all the others, all she loves is love. 

Don Juan, Cant, iii. BYRON. 

True a.s the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the sun ; 

Constant as gliding waters roll, 

Whose swelling tides obey the moon ; 

From every other charmer free, 

My life and love shall follow thee. 

Song. B. Booth. 

Was ever woman in this humor wooed ? 

Was ever woman in this humor won 

Kitig Richard ill ,Aa\, Sc a. SH AK ESPEARE. 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 

’T is woman’s whole existence. Man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange : 
Men have all these resources, we but one, — 

To love again, and be again undone. 

Don Juan, Cant i BYRON. 


He tlint has light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and toiil thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday smi. 

Lof»us Milton. 

What nothing eaithly gives or can destroy, — 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
la Virtue’s prize. 

Essay on Man, LptstU POPS. 

The morning pearls 

Dropt in the lily’s spotless bosom 

Are less chastely cold. 

Ere the meridian sun 
Has ki.ssed them into heat. 

Chastity, W CHAMBERLAVNE. 

1st Brother. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean that ? 
2d BuoriiKR. 1 mean that too, but yet a 
hidden strength 

Which, if Heaven gave it, may be termed her arn^ 
’T is chastity, my Brother, cliaatity : 

She that has that is clad in complete steel. 

So dear to heaven is .saintly chastity, 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels laeky her, 

Dnving far off each thing of sm and guilt. 

Comus Milton. 


Thou wouldst be loved ? — then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not 1 
Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not. 

So with the world thy gentle ways. 

Thy grace, thy more tlian beauty. 

Shall be an endless theme of praise, 

And love — a simple duty. 

To F.S.0 E A. roE 


Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! i 

Your heart can ne’er be wanting ! 

May prudence, fortitude, and truth ' 

Erect your brow undaunting ' 

In ploughman phrase, “ God send you speed,” 
Still daily to grow wiser ; 

And may you lietter reck the rede, 

Than ever did the adviser ! 

Epistle to a Young Friend R BURNS. 


All these good parts a perfect woman make ; 
Add love to me, they make a perfect wife ; 
Without her love, her beauty I should take 
As that of pictures dead — that gives it life ; 
Till then her beauty, like the sun, doth shine 
Alike to all ; that only makes it mine. 

A Wife SIR T. OVERBURY. 

And oft, when half induced to tread 
Such paths as unto sin decoy, 

I ’ve felt her fond hand press my head. 

And that soft touch hath saved her boy I 

Tki M9th&4 Hitut. C. SWAIN. 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ‘ 
Thrice is he armed that has his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

King Henry VI , Part II. Act in. Sc a. SHAKESPEARE 

True, conscious honor is to feel no sin ; 

He’s armed without that’s innocent withm. 

J.'titationt of Horace, Epistle I Book i. POi-fl 

Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

WiU rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

SmntU T* It U'WBi.A 
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This above all, — to thine own self be true ; 

And it mn&t follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst nut then be false to any man. 

HamUt, AU u Sc 3. SHAKLbPhARE 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The gi*and old name of gentleman. 

Defamed by every chailataii. 

And soiled with all ignoble use. 

In Memoriam, tx TUNNVSOiN 

Noble Living 

Ifuui virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spiiits are not lineiy 
touched, 

Hut to tine issues ; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest seruple of her excellence, 

Hut, like a thiitty goddess, slie detei mines 
Herself the gloiy ot a ci editor — 

Hoth thanks and use 

Mtasurc/or Menutre, Ufx S< 1 SHAKrSPEARF. 

The flighty purpose never is oVi’took, 

Unless the deed go with it. 

MacMh, t(t\\ Si I SElAKESHlAkJ. 

Om acts oui angels are, or good or ill, 

Our tatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Ah Ihmist Mam I ortuiu J FLETCHtR 

That light we see is binning in my hall 
How far that little candle throws his beams ’ 

So shines a gorrd deed in a naughty woild. 

Mtnhant 0/ Ventie, AUs Sc. u SHAKCbPEAKJ 

Duty. 

When I ’m not thanked at all, 1 ’m thanked 
enough 

I Ve done iny duty, and 1 ’ve done no more. 

fom Thumb the Gteat, iit i 'Tc 3 H FlKLDlNG 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of Hod ! 

0 Duty’ 

Through no distuibanoe of my soul. 

Dr stiong eompunetioii m me wrought, 

1 supplicate for thy control ; 

Hut in the (piictness of thought. 

'fo humblei functions, awful Power I 
1 <*all thee * 1 myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

D, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-.sacrifice , 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in tlie light of truth thy bondman let me live ! 
Oi€ to Duiy. Wordsworth. 


Honesty. 

You yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm. 

There is no teri'or, Cassius, in your threats , 

Foi I am ai-med so stixnig in honesty, 

That they puss by me as the idle wind. 

Which I 1 ‘espect not. 

yultus Casar, Act w. Sc ] SHAKBSPEARE. 

FAI.SKH001). 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heari; detests him as the gates of hell. 

lltad.Bookw 7ransiatt0H0/VO?E HOMER. 

Like one. 

Who having, niito ti*uth, by telling of it, 

Made such a siiiiior of his memory. 

To credit his own he. 

The lemfieU, Act i. Si. 2 . SHAKESPEARI. 

He was a man 

Who stoic the livery of the court of Heaven 
To serve the Devil in. 

C ourse of Time, Book vui R POLLOIC 

The Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul, producing holy witne.ss. 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart 
0, w’liat a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Mtrutaut Of remit, Act\ Sc 3. SHAKESPBARB. 

Benevolence. 

That man may last, but never lives. 

Who much receives but nothing gives ; 

Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 

hen y IS UK dwelt T GiBBUNh 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

f pilogut to 'iatires. Dial i POPE 

Who builds a chuich to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with liis name : 

Go, search it tliei’e, where to be born and die. 

Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 

Enough that virtue filled the space between, 
Proved by the ends of being to have been. 

Moral EiSays, Epistle III POPF. 

B.* 0 say, what sums that generous hand 
supply ? 

What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 

P.t Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 
This mail possessed— five hundi’ed pounds a year. 
Blush, gi-andeur, blush ; proud courts, withdraw 
your blaze ! 

Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays ! 

Moral Essays^ Epistle III, POPE 

* Lord Bathurst t Pope. 
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Merot. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 

TUttS AtubwiMUS, Act 1. Sc. a SHAKESPEARE. 

The quality of mercy is not strained, — 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from hearen 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed, — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
*T is mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

'i^herein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, — 

It is enthrone in the hearts of kings, 

It is ail attribute to God himseli ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 

MercMant qf Vcnxct^ Act iv. Sc, x Shakespeare. 


Folly and Wisdom. 

\^i8dom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar. 

The Excursion, Book ui WORDSWORTH. 

To know 

That which before us lies in daily life 
h the prime wisdom. 

Paradise Lost. Book viu. MILTON. 

Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
ind though no science, fairly worth the seven. 

Moral Essays, EfisiU IV POPE. 

The weak have remedies, the wise have joys, 
Superior wisdom is supenor bliss. 

Night Thoughts, Night vid. Dr E. YouNG. 

le wisely worldly, be not worldly wise. 

Emblems, Book ii. F QUARLES. 

With wisdom fraught, 

Not such as books, but such as practice taught. 

Onthe KtnjTs Return, E WALLER. 

Who are a little wise the best fools be. 

The Triple hoof PR J DONNE. 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Essay on Cnitetsm, Part III, POPE. 

Those that I rev’rence, those I fear — the wise ; 
At fools 1 laugh, not fear them. 

Cymbehne, Act iv. Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE. 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 

Be there a will, and wdsdom tinds a way. 

The Birth qf Flattery Cr ABBF 


Some positive, persisting fools we know. 

Who, if once wrong, will need be always so ; 
But you with pleastire own your errors imst, 
And make each day a critique on the last. 

POPL. 

Yet proud of parts, with pnidence some dis^>en8e, 
And play the fool because they ’re men of sense. 

lipistte to Pope, Dr. E. YOUNG 

This fellow ’s wise enough to play the fool ; 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 

Twelfth Night, Act ui. Sc x SHAKESPEARE. 


Good Nature and Recklessness. 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt. 

And every grin, so merry, draws one out 

Expostulatory Odes xv. DR "VI OLCOTY [Peter Pindar), 

But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 

The Lady's Dream, T. HOOD. 


Forgiveness and Resentment. 

The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. 
And doves will peck in safeguard at llicn brood. 

King Henry VI , Part III, Act li. Sc a. bllAKi 'iFLARR. 

Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 

But they ne’er ])ardon who have done the v rong. 

Conquest qf Granada, Pari II Act u Sc, a. Pus i)i 

Good nature and good sense must ever join ; 

To eiT is human, to forgive divine. 

Essay on Crtttctsm, Part II, POPE. 

Ambition. 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent ; but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-lcaps itself, 

And falls on the other. 

Macbeth, Act \.Sc q SHARP SPEARL. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s laml. 

ibsalcm and Achitophel, Pa> t /. Dk N DJ N 

And he that stands upon a slippery ]dacc 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him ii]). 

King John, Act ni. Sc, 4 SHAKESPEARE 

Ambition’s monstrous stomach does increase 
By eating, and it fears to starve unless 
It still may feed, and all it sees devour. 

Playhouse to Let. SIR W. DavbnANT. 
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Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But when be once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 

Julius Casnr, Act 11 . Sc i SHAKESPEARE 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell * 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

Paradise Lost, Book i. MILTON 

Thf. Ritlino Passion. 

The ruling passion, be it what it will. 

The ruling passion conquers reason still. 

Hear then the truth : T is Heav’n each passion 
send^ 

And different men directs to different ends. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce ; 
Extremes in man concur to general use. 

Moral Essays, Epistle III. POPE. 

And hence one master-passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

Eisay on Man, Epistle II. POPE. 

Self-Conceit. 

To observations which ourselves we make, 

We grow more partial for the observer’s sake. 

Moral Essays, Epistle /. POPE 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believe.s his own. 

Essay on Critu ism, Part /, POPE. 

Pride and Vanity. 

’T is pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul ; 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 

Cato, Acti Sc. 4, J. ADDISON 

In pride, in reasoning i>ride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere and rush into the skies. 

Essay on Man, Epistle I. POPE 

Pride, like an eagle, builds among the stars. 

Mvht Thoughts, Nijrht v, UR. F. YOUNG. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 

Ess(^ OH Criticism, Part If, POPE. 

As eddies draw 'things frivolous and light. 

How is man’s heart by vanity diawn in ! 

Nt£Ml TkTUgkts, Night v»I UR. E. YOUNG 


The fashion weara out more apparel than the man. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act ui. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 

A fool in fashion, but a fool that ’s out ; 

His passion for absurdity ’s so strong 
He cannot bear a rival in the v rong. 

Though wrong the mode, comply: more sensi 
is shown 

In wearing others’ follies than our own. 

Night Thoughts. DR E YOUNG. 

Sir Plume (of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane). 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face. 
He first the snuff-box opened, then the case. 

Rape of the Lock. POPE. 


PHASES OF FEELING. 

Pain and Weariness. 

So when a raging fever bums, 

We shift from side to side by turns, 

And ’t is a poor relief we gain 
To change the place, but keep the pain. 

Hymns and Spiritua* Songs, Book 11. Hymn 146 W’ATTS. 

Till this heroic lesson thou hast learned • 

To frown at pleasure, and to smile in fwiin. 

NtgM Thoughts, Night DR, E. YOUNG. 

Tliere 'a nothing in this world can make me joy 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

King John, Act 111. Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

My heart is drowned with grief, 

My body round engirt with misery ; 

For what ’s more miserable than discontent ? 

King Henry yi.. Part II Act\\\ Sc.x SHAKESPEARE. 

Grief hath changed me, 

And careful hours, with Time’s defonnM hand, 
Hath written strange defeatures in my face. 

Comedy of Errors, Act 'e. ^c 1. SHAKPSPFARH 


Remorse and Retribution. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a liell of heaven. 

Paradise Lost, Book i MiLTON. 

Amid the roses fierce Repentance rears 
Her snaky crest. 

The Seasons • Spring. J. THOUSOK 
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The thonis which I have reaped are of the tree 
1 planted — they have tom me, and I bleed ; 

1 should have known what fmit would spring 
from such a seed. 

Ckilde Harold, Cant, !▼. BYkON. 

We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed jus- 
tice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 

Macbeth, dct I Sc 7. SHAKESPEARE 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. BYRON 


Desfaib. 

Talk not of comfort ; 't is for lighter ills ; 

I will indulge my sorrows, and give way 
To all the pangs and fury of despair. 

Cato J. Addison. 

And, in that deep and utter agony, 

Though then than ever most unfit to die, 

I fell upon my knees and prayed for death. 

Bertram. C. MATURIN 

All hope is lost 

Of my reception into grace ; what worse. 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear. 

Paradise Regained. MILTON. 

Hope ! let the wretch, once conscious of the joy, 
Whom now despairing agonies destroy, 

Speak, for he can, and none so well as he, 

What treasures centre, what delights, in thee. 

Hope. COWPER. 

It is to hope, though hope were lost 

Come here, find youth. A L. BarbaULD, 

Fear and Dottbt. 

Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 

By fearing to attempt. 

Measure fir Measure, Act i. Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Lady Macbeth. Letting I dare not wait 
upon I muldf 

Like the poor cat i* the adage. 

Maobetr Prythee, peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

Macbeth, Acn Sc 7. SHAKESPEARE 


But now, 1 am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. 

Macbeth, Act iii. Sc 4, SHAK BSPBARE. 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing 's so hard but search will find it out. • 

Seek and Find R HERRICK. 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 

Gi*asp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

Versts written on a Window tn Scotland A HILL. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy called, unhappy those ; 

I But Heaven’s just balance e([ual will appear, 
When those are placed in hope^ and these in fear. 
Not present good or ill the joy or curse. 

But future views of better or of worse. 

Essay on Man, Epistle III POPE 

Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

The Death qf WalleHstetH, S T COLERIDGE 

iloPK. 

Hope ! of all ills that men endure, 

The only cheap and universal cure ! 

Hope ! thou first-fruits of happiness 1 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright success I 

Brother of Faith! ’twixt whom and thee 
The joys of Heaven and Earth divided be f 

For Hope A CoWLEY. 

Hope ! thou nurse of young desire. 

Lave in a Village, Act i Sf i 1 DiCKERSTAFF 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

King Richard HI , Act v 3. SHAKESPE>WIE 

Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, 
Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes ; 

Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys. 

Night Thoughts Dr. K. YooNG 

Hope, like the glimm’ring taper’s light, 

Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

The Captivity, Act iu GOLDSMITH. 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 

King Henry IV., Part II, Act iv Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 

But leave — oh ! leave the light of Hope behind 1 

Pleasures of Hope, Part II T. CAMPBELL. 



Farewell to such a world ! Too long I press 
The crowded pavement with unwilling feet. 

Pity makes pride, and hate breeds hatefulness, 

And both are poisons. In the forest sweet 
The shade, the peace 1 Immensity, that seems 
To drown the human life of doubts and dreams. 

Far off the massive portals of the wood, 

Buttressed with shadow, misty-blue, serene, 

Waited my coming. Speedily I stood 
Where the dun wall rose roofed in plumy green. 
Dare one go in ? — Glance backward ! Dusk as night 
Each column, fringed with sprays of amber light. 

Let me, along this fallen bole, at rest. 

Turn to the cool, dim roof my glowing face. 
Delicious dark on weary eyelids prest ! 

Enormous solitude of silent space. 

But for a low and thunderous ocean sound, 

Too far to hear, felt thrilling through the ground. 

No stir nor call the sacred hush profanes ; 

Save when from some bare tree-top, far on high, 
Fierce disputations of the clamorous cranes 
Fall muffled, as from out the upper sky. 

So still, one dreads to wake the dreaming air. 

Breaks a twig softly, moves the foot with care. 

The hollow dome is green with empty shade. 

Struck through with slanted shafts of afternoon; 
Aloft, a little rift of blue is made, 

Where slips a ghost that last night was the moon. 
Beside its pearl a sea-cloud stays its wing, 

Beneath, a tilted hawk is balancing. 


AMONG THE REDWOODS, 

CemUntud. 

The heart feels not in every time and mood 
What is around it. Dull as any stone 
1 lay ; then, like a darkening dream, the wood 
Grew Kamac’s temple, where I breathed alone 
In the awed air strange incense, and uprose 
Dim, monstrous columns in their dread repose. 

The mind not always sees ; but if there shine 
A bit of fem-lace bending over moss, 

A silky glint that rides a spider-line. 

On a trefoil two shadow spears that cross. 

Three grasses that toss up their nodding heads. 

With spring and curve like clustered fountain- threads. 

Suddenly, through side windows of the eye, 

Deep solitudes, where never souls have met j 
Vast spaces, forest corridors that lie 
In a mysterious world, unpeopled yet. 

Because the outward eye was elsewhere caught, 

The awfulness and wonder come unsought. 

If death be but resolving back again 
Into the world’s deep soul, this is a kind 
Of quiet, happy death, untouched by pain 
Or sharp reluctance. For I feel my mind 
Is interfused with all I hear and see ; 

As much a part of All as cloud or tree. 

Listen ! A deep and solemn wind on high ; 

The shafts of shining dust shift to and fro ; 

The columned trees sway imperceptibly. 

And creak as mighty masts when trade-winds blow. 
The cloudy sails are set ; the earth ship swings 
Along the sea of space to grander things. 


Edward Rowland Sill. 
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Besides what hope the never-endlnj|; flight 
Of future days may bring. 

Parodist Lad, Book ii MlLl ON. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions 
soar ; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

The soul, uneasy and confined home, 

Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

I’SSti V OH \ran, / \tle / FOl'i . 

’T IS expectation makes a blessing dear ; 

Heaven were not heaven, if we knew whatit wei-e. 

Acaimt I’rmfton SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

DlsAl'PUlNTMKNr. 

We 're chaimed with distant views of happiness. 
But near approaches make the prospect less. 

Against Enjoyment T YaLDBN. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Wheie most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits. 

All's Will that Ends Well, Act Sc i SHAKESPEARE. 

As distant prospects please us, but when near 
We find but desert rocks and fieetiiig air. 

'"he Di vpensafory, Cant lU. S. GARTH 

Why wi.sh for more ? 

Wishing, of all employments, is the worst ; 
Philosophy’s reverse and health’s decay. 

Nti^ht Thoughti, Night \v. DR E YOUNG. 


Memory. 

While memory holds a seat 
In this divStracted globe. Remember thee ? 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
I ’ll wipe away all trivial fond recoixls. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc 5. SHAKESPEARE 

The leaves of memory seem to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

The Fire 0/ Drifl^iuood. LONGFELLOW 

Remembrance and reflection how allied ! 

What thin pailitions sense from thought divide ! 

Essay on Man, Epistle /. POPF. 


And, when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed 

The Excursion, Book vll. WORDSWORTH 

Joys too exquisite to la.st, 

— And yet mort exquisite when jiast. 

The Little Cloud J. MONTGOMERY. 

Huw blessings brighten os tlu'y take tlndr flight. 

Night Thoughts, Night \\ 1 )K 1 " YnuN(. 

The face recalls some face, as ’t were with i»aiM, 
You once have seen, but ne’er will see again. 

Beppo, Cant xiii HYRO' 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear, 

(A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear. ) 

Lpistle to Robert, kart o/OsJbrd, and Earl 0/ Mortimer PC'PE. 

For it so falls out. 

That what we have we piize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lacked and ltN»t, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then wo find 
The virtue, that possession would not show i»8 
Whiles it was oure. So will it fare with Clau lio; 
When he shall hear she died upon his words 
Th’ idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparelled in more precious habit, 

More moving-delicate, and full of life. 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 

Than when she lived indeed. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE 


PHASES OF FORTUNE. 
Fortune. 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many. 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 

Epigrams SIR J. HarrinGION 

Are there not, dear Michal, 

Two points in the adventure of the diver, 

One — when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ? 
One — when, a prince, he rises with his pearl ? 
Festus, 1 plunge. 

Paracelsus. R. BROWNING. 

Wlien Fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

King yohn, Aa\u Sc. 4 . SiiAki sim ari. 
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Yet true it is, as cow chews cud, 

And trees, at spring, do yield forth bud, 

Except wind stands, as never it stood. 

It is an ill wind turns none to good. 

Tht mnds. T. TUSSER 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 
Would men observiugly distil it out. 

King Henry y. Act iv Sc. z. SHAKESPEARE 

For ’tis a truth well known to most. 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it come to light. 

In every cranny but the right. 

The Rettred Cat, COWPER 

I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 

King Richard /// , Act v. Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

Elements of Success. 

Macbeth. If we should fail, 

Lady Macbeth. We fail t 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we *11 not fail. 

Macbeth, Acti.Sc SHAKESPEARE. 

In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As — fail. 

RicHeheu.ActW Sc. a BULWBR-LYTTON 

The star of the unconquered will. 

The Light ttfStars. LONGFELLOW 

’T is not in mortals to command success. 

But we ’ll do more, Sempronius ; we ’ll deserve it 

Cato, Act \. Sc. 2 J ADDISON 

To maken vertue of necessite. 

The Knightes Tate. * CHAUCER. 

And many strokes, though with a little axo. 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered ouk. 

Henry VI , Part HI , Act iL Sc. i. Shakespeakc 

Striving to better, oft we mar what ’s well. 

King Lear, Act L Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE 

A wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpathed waters, undreamed shores. 

lyintePe Tate, Activ. Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE, 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

•Putiui Cmsmr, Act Iv. Sc. 3. SHAXBSPBARB. 


In my school-days, when 1 had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advisM watch. 

To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both, 
I oft found both. 

Merchant ^Venice, Act i Sc x SHAKESPEARE 

Who breaketh his ci*edit, or cracketh it twice. 
Trust such, with a siierty, if ye be wise ; 

Or if he be angry, for asking thy due. 

Once even, to him afterward, lend not anew. 

Good Hnshandry Lessons. T TUSSER. 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Merrhantqfyenice, ActVt Sc i. SHAKESPEAR& 

A Prophecy of Enterprise. 

[1781.1 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam ! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying-chariot through the field of air. 

The Botanic Garden, Part I.Ch x. £ Darwin 

Poverty. 

Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wrctches feel. 

King Lear, Alt \\\ Sc 4. SHAKESjPEARh. 

Tliiough tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. 

King Lear, Act iv. Sc. 6 . SHAKESPEARE. 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th’ unfeeling proud one looks, and passes by. 
Condemned on penury’s barren path to roam. 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home. 

Pleasures of Hope. T. CaZIPBELL. 

Rest hero, distrest by poverty no more. 

Epitaph on C Philips, DR. S JOHNSON. 

Riches. 

Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold ! 

Bright and yellow, haid and cold. 

Molten, graven, Imniinered and rolled ; 

Heavy to get, and light to liold ; 

Hoarded, Imrterod, bought, and sold. 

Stolen, bon’owed, squandered, doled : 

Spumed by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the veiy veige of the churchyard mould ; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold ! 

Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 

How widely its agencies vaiy, — 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless, — 

As even its minted coins express. 

Now stamped with the image of good Queen Bess 
And now of a Bloody Mary. 

Mus KUmansegg. T Hood 
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Mammon, th^ least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven ; for even in heaven his looks and 
thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold. 
Than aught divine or holy else eryoyed 
In vision beatific. 

Paradise Last, Book L MILTON. 

Religious, punctual, 'frugal, and so forth ; 

His word would pass for more than he was worth. 
One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 

An added pudding solemnized the Lord’s. 

( 'on slant at church and change, his gains were 
sure. 

His giving rare, save farthings to the poor. 

Morai Essays, Epistle III. POPE. 

The devil was piqued such saintship to behold, 
And longed to tempt him, like good Job of old ; 
For Satan now is wiser than of yore. 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Moral Essays, Epistle III. POPE. 

Here Wisdom calls, “ Seek virtue first, be bold ; 
As gold to silver, virtue is to gold.” 

There London’s voice, “ Get money, money still. 
And then let Virtue follow if she will.” 

ImtialtOHS 9f Horace, Epistle / Book i. POPE. 

Be but great. 

With praise or infamy —leave that to fate ; 

Get place and wealth ; if possible, with grace ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and place. 

Imitations of Horace, Epistle I Book i. POPE 

For what is worth in anything, 

But so much money as ’t will bring ? 

Hudibras, Part ll. DR. S BUTLER. 

You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it, that do buy it with much care. 

Merchant of Venice, Act i. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY. 
Convehsation. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most 
abound. 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Essay on Criticism, Part II. POPE. 

And I oft have heard defended. 

Little said is soonest mended. 

7 he Shtpherd s Hunting, G. WITHER. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit. 

And tediousuess the limbs and outwai*d flour- 
ishes, 

I will be brief. 

HanUet, Acf\\. Sf. 9 SlIAKESPFARP 


Kino Richard. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 
Queen Elizabeth. An honest tale speeds best, 
being plainly told. 

King Rickard III., Act iv. Sc, 4. SHAKESPBA RE. 

And, when you stick on conversation’s burrs. 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful 
urs. 

Urania. 0 . W. HOLMES 

In his brain — 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage — he hath strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. 

As You Like It, Act ii. Sc 7. SHAKESPEARE. 

They never taste who always drink ; 

They always talk who never think. 

upon a Passage in the Scaligerana M. PRIOR 

0 dear discretion ! how his words are suited. 

Merchant cf Venice, Act 111. Sc. $, SHAKESPEARE 

His wit invites you by his looks to come. 

But, when you knock, it never is at home. 

ConoersaHon. COWPER. 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 

Vmus and Adorns. SHAKESPEARE. 

A man in all the world’s new fashion planted. 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain. 

Lovds Labor Lost, Actw. Sc. 4 SHAKESPEARE 

And gentle Dulness ever loves a joke. 

The Dunciad, Book ii. POPE 

0, many a shaft, at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word, at landom spoken. 

May soothe, or wound, a heart that ’s broken ! 

Lord qfthe Isles, Cant. v. SCOTT. 

Argument. 

And why, sir, must they so ? 

The why is plain as way to parish church. 

As You Like It, Act ii. Sc, 7. S HAKBSPEAR E 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me f 

Moral Essays, Epistle III, POPE. 

Much may be said on both sides. 

The Covent Garden Tragedy, Se, & H. FIELDING. 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

Hudibras, Part Hi DR S. BUTLER 

Quoth she, I 've heaitl old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers. 

Hudibras, Part H. - 'V' S. BifTf.PR, 
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A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 

Now, infidel, I have tliee on the hip. 

A Daniel, still say 1 ; a second Daniel ! — 

1 thank thee, Jew. for teaching me that woixl. 

Merchant qfVmiu, Act w Sc i. SHAKESPEARE. 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits. 

Richard HI., Act l. Sc, a SHAKESPEARE. 

Ohatoky. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flow a trope. 

For all a rlietorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

HudibraSt Pan /. Cant. L DR S BUTLER 

Where nature’s end of language is declined, 

And men talk only to conceal the mind. 

Love (if Fame, Satire ii DR £ YOUNG 

To syllable-diasectors they appeal. 

Allow them accent-cadence, — fools may feel ; 
But, spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who w'ould make us feel — must feel them- 
selves. 

TheRosctad. C CHURCHILL 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 

To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

Pnradtte Renamed, Book w MiLTON. 

WorIs that weep and tears that speak. 

The Prophet A. COWLEY. 

The* Stack. 

I have heard 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning ol the scene 
lieen sti’uok so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions. 

The play 's the thing 

Wheivin I ’ll catch the conscience of the King. 

Hamlet, Act Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Lo, whei*e the stage, the ]K)or, degraded stage, 
Holds its warped min'or to a gaping age. 

Curiosity, C, SPRAGUE. 

Nay, an thou ’It mouth, 

I ’ll lant as well as thou. 

Hamlet, Act \ 5e i. ■ SHAKESPEARE. 


There still remains, to mortify a wit, 

The many-headed monster of the pit. 

ImitatioHS of Horace, Epistle /. Book ii. POPE 

New forms arise, and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage. 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

Vanity of Human Wishes DR S. JOHNSON. 

A veteran see ! whose last act on the stage 
Entreats your smiles for sickness and for age ; 
Their cause I plead, — plead it in heart and 
mind ; 

A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

Prologiu OH Quitting' the Stafe in 1776 D. GARRICK. 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. 

Merchant 0/ Venice, Actx. Sr, i SHAKESPEARE 

Leakninc. 

’Tis education forms the common mind ; 

I Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined. 

Moral Essays, hptsUe l. POPR, 

With too much quickness ever to be taught ; 
With too much thinking to have common 
thought. 

Moral Essays, Epistle II. POPE 

Glad that you thus continue your resolve 
To suck the sw eets of sw eet philosophy ; 

Only, good master, while we do admire 
This virtue and this moral discipline, 

Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray. 

No profit grows where is no pleasure tn’en ; 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

Taming 0/ the Shrew, Act i Sc i. SlIAKt-SPEARR. 

Some, for renowm, on scraps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote. 

Love of Fame, Satire L DR L. Young 

With just enough of learning to misquote. 

F.ngtish Bards and Scotch Reviewers. B^'RON. 

Whence is thy learning ? Hath tl y toil 
O’er books consumed the luidiiight oil ? 

Fables' The Shepherd and the Philosopher J GAY 

Small have continual plodders ever w’oii, 

Save base authoiity from others' books. 

These earthly godfathers of h(‘aven’8 lights, 

That give a name to every fix6d star, 

Have no more profit of their sinning nights 
Than those that walk, and wot not what they 
are. 

IjovPs Ijxbor Lost, Act u Ar 1. 


SHAKLbPEAKB 
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Love seldom haunts the breast where learning 
lies, 

And Venus sets ere Mercury can lise. 

The Wife Her Prologue POPE 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely soln^rs us again. 

Essay on Criltctstn, Part II, POPE. 


Authors. 

Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigued I said, 
Tie up the knocker, say 1 'in sick, I ’m dead. 
The Dog-star ragen ! nay, ’t is past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out : 

Fire in each eye, and {lapers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

I.pisUetoDr Arbuthnot Prologue to the Satires POPE 

Why did I write ? what sin to me unknown 
Dipped me in ink, — niy pai’ents’, or iny own ? 

LpistU to Dr Arbuthnot Prologue to the Satires POPP. 

Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 

If iolly grow romantic, 1 must paint it. 

Moral Pi fays, / ptst/e II POPE 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier tlian the sword. 

Richelieu, Act ii Si a. E BULWER-Lytton 

And so I iKJiined 

It down, until at last it came to be, 

For length and breadth, the bigness which you 
see. 

Pilgrim's Progress Apology Jbr his Book. J BUNYAN. 


Books. 

If there 's a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 

A chiel 's amang ye takin’ notes. 

And, faith, he ’ll pi*ent it. 

Oh Captain Grose's Peregrinations through Seotlaiu/. BURNS 

'T 18 pleasant, suie, to see one’s name in print ; 
A book 's a book, although there 's nothing in 't. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers BYRON. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue. 

Keep probability in view. 

The traveller leaping o'er those bounds, 

The credit of his book confounds. 

The Painter who pleased Nobody and Everybody J, GAY. 


Immodest words admit of no defence. 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

But foul descriptions are offensive still, 

Either for being like or being ill. 

Essay on Translated yerse. EARL OF ROSCOMMON 

But words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, |)eihaps millions, 
think. 

I Don yuan, Cant, in BYRON. 

I Me, poor man ! — My library 

I Was dukedom large enough. 

I Tempest, Act i Sc 2. SHAKESPEARE 

' His study * with what authors is it stored ^ 

In books, not authors, cunous is my lord ; 

To all their dated Ijacks he tui*ns you round ; 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has Itound ! 
Ix), some are vellum, and the rest as good 
For all his loiriship knows, but they aie wood. 
For Locke or Milton 't is in vain to look. 

These shelves admit not any modern book. 

Moral Essays, Epistle ly POPE 

; ’T is stiange — but true ; for truth is alw-ay^ 
1 strange ; 

Stranger than fiction. 

Don yuan. Cant xiv. BYRON. 

Oh ! rather give me commentators plain, 

Who with no deep researches vex the brain ; 
Who from the dark and doubtful love to run, 
And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun 

The Parish Register, Part / , Introduction C CRABBE. 

The readers and the hearers like my books, 

But yet some writers cannot them digest ; 

But what care I ? for when 1 make a feast 
I would my guests should praise it, not the 
cooks. 

Epigrams SIR J. HARRINGION 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we 
know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and goo<l ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Personal Talk WuRDsuok i il, 

I And choose an author as you choose a friend. 

j Essay on Translated Verse, EARL OF ROSCOMMON. 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez >\hen with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — • and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peaK in Darien. 

On first looking tn/o Chapman's Homer. K EAl 'i 
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My days among the Dead are passed ; 

Around me 1 behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 

Occasional Puses, xvili. R. SOUTHBY. 

There studious let me sit, 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead ; 
Sages of ancient time, as gods revered, 

As gods beneficent, who blest mankind 
With arts, with arms, and humanized a world. 

The Seasons Winter, THOMSON. 

Criticism and Satire. 

And finds, with keen, discriminating sight. 
Black ’s not so black ; — nor white so mry white. 

New Morally G. CANNING. 

In words, as fashions, the same mle will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Essay on CrtHctsm, Part II, POPE. 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 

Uj^on Roscommon's Translation of Horace's De Arte Poetica. 

E. Waller. 

Even copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 

Imitations Horace, Epistle /. Book iu POPE 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
*T is not enough uo harshness gives offence ; 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 
roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 

The line too labors, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending com, and skims along 
the main. 

hssay on Criticism, Part II, POPE. 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

on Criticism, Part II, 


As soon 

Seek roses in December, — ice in June ; 

Hope constancy in wind, or com in chaff, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph. 

Or any other thing that ’s false, before 
You trust in critics. 

English Bards and Scotch Revteioers, BYRON. 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit : 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind ; 

For thou caust not fathom it 

The PoePs Mind TENNYSON 

Prepare for rhyme — I ’ll publish, right or wrong : 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, BYRON 

Satire ’-s my weapon, but I ’m too discreet 
To run amuck, and tilt at all I meet. 

Imitation qf Horace, Satire I Book lu POPE. 

Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 

Wound with a touch that ’s scarcely felt or seen. 

To the Imitator qf the first Satire qf Horace, Book li 

LADY M W. MONTAGU. 


Poets and Poetry. 

Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well ; 

No writing lifts exalted man so high 
As sacred and soul-moving poesy. 

Essay on Poetry DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

For his chaste Muse employed her heaven- taught 
lyre 

None but the noblest passions to inspire, 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot 

Prologue to Thomson's Cortolanus LORD LYTTELTON. 

Wisdom married to immortal verse. 

The Excursion, Book vu. WORDSWORTH. 

There is a pleasure in pdetic pains 
Which only poets know. 

The Timepiece The Task, Book ii. COWPER. 

Most wretched jnen 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song, 

Julian and Maddato. SHELLEY. 

Lovere and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
Moi*e than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. Sc i. SHAKfiSPBARl. 


POPE. 
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1 do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets aing . 

In Memortam, sxl* TENNYSON 

While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep. 

The Dunciad, Book i POPE 

For wheresoe’er I turn my ravished eyes. 

Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise. 
Poetic fields encompass me around. 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground. 

A Utter from Italy, ADDlbON. 

Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Essay on Man, hpistle I POPE. 

Poets, like painters, thus unskilled to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 

Essay on Criticism, Part II. POPE 

Apt illiteration’s artful aid 

Thf Prophecy of Famine C CHURCHILL. 

But those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other s sake , 

For one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

1 think 's suflicient at one time. 

Hudtbras, Part II DR. S BUTLER. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 

Hudtbras, Part /. DR. S. BUTLER. 

I had rather be a kitten, and ciy, mew, 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers ; 

1 had rather hear a brazen can’stick turned. 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge. 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry : 

'T is like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

King Henry IV., Part I Act lii. Sc. i SHAKh&PBARB. 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease. 

Like orient pearls at random strung. 

A Persian Song tffHqfiM ^ SIR W JONES. 

One simile that solitary shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines. 

InUtahm ^H4nu$, B^utk I. Booh ii. POPS. 


Jewels five-words long. 

That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever. 

The Princess, Cant b. TENNYSON, 

Choice word and measured phrase above the reach 
Of ordinary men. 

Resolution and Independence. WORDSWORTH. 

A poem round and perfect as a star. 

A Life Drama. A. SMITH. 

My eyes make pictures, when they are shut. 

A Day.Dream S. T. COLERIDGE. 

The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With golden stars above ; 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn. 
The love of love. 

The Poet TENNYSON. 

Give me that growth which some perchance deem 
sleep. 

Wherewith the steadfast coral-stems arise, 
Which, by the toil of gathering energies, 

Their upward way into clear sunshine keep 
Until, by Heaven’s sweetest influences, 

Slowly and slowly spreads a speck of green 
Into a plea.sant island in the seas, 

Where, mid tall palms, the cane-roofed home is seen , 
And wearied men shall sit at sunset’s hour, 
Hearing the leaves and loving God’s dear powei 

Sonnet VII. J. R.LOWBLL 

Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience And, though few. 

Paradise Lost, Booh vii. MiLTON. 

Thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some [)ond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond ; 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 

Snow-Bound. J G WHITTIER. 

The Mind. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure I 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
UmoMeito GotdmUh's Traveller. Dft. & JOHNSON. 
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Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

HiXmUt, Act Hi. Sc. l. SHAKESPEARE. 

Measure your mind’s height by the shade it 
casts ! 

Paraaisus. R BROWNING. 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolvfed powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 

What a fair seat hath he, fi’om whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ^ 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man < 

fe the Countess of Cumberland S . DANIEL. 

Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul : 

The mind 's the standard of the man. 

Hora Jyrwcr. Book ii, : r nlsc Greatness DR. I WATTS. 

Philosophy. 

Horatio. 0 day and night, but this is won- 
drous strange ! 

Hamlet. And therefore as a stranger give it 
welcome. 

There ai’e more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Hamlet, Act i Sc 5 . SHAKLSPCAKE. 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings. 

Lamia, Part 11. J KEATb. 

Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason, 

To fust in us unused. 

Hamlet,Act\s Sc 4 . SHAKESPEARE 

Thinking is but an idle w’aste of thought, 

And naught is everything and everything is 
naught. 

Rejected Addresses Cut Soho t H andj SMITH. 

When Bishop Berkeley said “there was no mat- 
ter,” 

And proved it ■— ’t was no matter Wliat he said. 

Dom yuan. Cant. xi. BYRON. 

His cogitative faculties immersed 
In cogibundity of cogitation. 

ChremnMfti. Sc b 


Hot philosophei's 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt ; 

1 staggered, knew not which was firmer part, 
But thought, quoted, read, observed, and pried, 
Stuflft noting-books : and still my spaniel slept. 
At length he waked, and yawned ; and by yon sky 
For aught 1 know, he knew as much os I. 

A Scholar and kis Dog. J Marston 

He knew what 's what, and that ’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 

Hudtbras, Part l. DR S BUTLTR 

There is nothing either good or bad, but think- 
ing makes it so. 

Hamlet, Actu Sr a. SHAKl'.sPi AKh 

Not so the son ; he marked this oversight. 

And then mistook reverse of wrong for right ; 
(For What to shun, will no great knowledge need, 
But What to follow, is a task indeed !) 

Moral hssays, kptstle III PdPI 

The intellectual jiower, through words and things, 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way ! 

The Excursion, Book in WORDSWuk I ii 

In discourse more sweet, 
(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense, I 
Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
01 providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 
Fixed fate, fi’eo will, foreknowledge absolute , 
And found no end, in wand’iiiig mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then. 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame ; 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii M 1 Ll ON 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through nature up to nature’s God. 

And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end, in love of God and love of man. 

Essay on Man, hpxstle IV. POPH 


Music. 

If music be the food of love, play on ; 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again — it had a dying fall : 

0, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odor. 

TisHfth Night, Acti. St, t. 


H. CAREY. 


SHAKBSPEARI 
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Thei’e in a charm, a power, that hways tlie breast ; 
Bids every iwission revel (H he still ; 

Inspii-es with rage, or all our cares dissolves ; 

Dan soothe distmetion, and almost despair. 

Art (if Presrrvtng HttUth. J. ARMSTRONG. 

Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast, 

To soften racks, or lieiid a knotted oak. 

1 Ve read that things inanimate have moved, 
And, as with living souls, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persua.qive sound. 

J Hr ^foltrnllls Hridt, 4ri i .Sr i W CONGReVF 

Where music dwells 

Jiingeiing and wandering on, os loath to die. 
Like thoughts w hose very hweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 

1 «tif\ut\fHai Sontiets, Part 11/ xliii WuKUSWoRlH 

Sculpture. 

As w’hen, 0 lady mine. 

With chiselled touch 
The stone unhewn and cold 
Becomes a living mould, 

The more the marlde w^astes 
The more the statu(j grows. 

litnnet Ir p/Mrs IILNRY ROSCOK. M. ANGELO 

THE PROFESSIONS. 

I 

The Ci.umJY and the Pulpit. 

0 tor a toity paison powci ’ 

Don Juan, Cant v BYRON 

Wei ouglite a piest eiisample for to yive. 

By his clennesse, how that his sheep shulde lyve. 

To draw folk to heven by fairnesse 
By good ensamplc, this was his busynesse. 

Can'erbury Tales Prologue CHAUCER 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 

About two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was proved true before, 

Prove false again Two hundred mora. 

Hudtbras, Part ///. Dr. S BUTLhR. 

Do not, as some ungi’acious pastors do. 

Show me the steep and thorny way to Heaven, 
Whilst, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own i-ede. 

HamUt, Act i. Sc 3 . SHAKESPEARE 

He 'stablishes the strong, restores the w’eak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart. 

Tfu Ttmeptere • The Tark RmH »• ^OWPFR. 


Of right and wrong he taught 
Truths as ratiued as ever Athens heard ; 

And (strange to tell !) he practised what he 
preached. 

Art (if Preserving Health J. Arms'IRonu 


Medicine and Doctors. 

I do remember an apothecary. 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones : 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuffed, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes ; and about his siiclvcs 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 

Romeo and ynltP, Ait v. Sc. i SHAK.hSPf*AKb 

With US ther was a Doctour of Phisik, 

In al this world ne was ther non him lyk 
To s^ieke of phisik and of surgerye. 

He knew the cause of eveiy maladye, 

Were it of hoot or colde, or moyste or drye. 
And wher engendered and of what humour ; 

He was a verrey parfight practisour. 

For gold in phisik is a cordial, 

Therfore he lovede gold in special. 

Canterbury TaUs Prologue CHAUCER. 

**Is there no hoi)e ? ” the sick man said. 

The silent doctor shook his head 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 

The Sick Man and the Angel. J GAY 

But when ill indeed. 

E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed 

Lodgings for StngU Gentlemen G COLMAN, the Younger. 


Lawyers and the Law. 

So wise, so grave, of so perplexed a tongue 
And loud withal, that could not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still, without a fee. 

Yalfone B JONSON 

While lawyers have more sober sense 
Than t’ argue at their own exjiense. 

But make their best advantages 
Of others* quarrels, like the Swiss. 

Hudtbras DR S BUTLHR. 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law 

The IrnveUer Goldsmith 
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Laws, as we read in ancient sages, 

Have been like cobwebs in all ages. 

Cobwebs for little flies are spread, 

And laws for little folks are made ; 

But if an insect of renown, 

Hornet or beetle, wasp or drone. 

Be caught in quest of sport or plunder, 

The flimsy fetter flies in sunder. 

J. Beattie 

Between two hawks, which flics the higher pitch, 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two hoi-ses, which doth bear him best. 
Between two girls, which hath the mernest eye, 
I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judg- 
ment; 

But in these nice sharp quillets of the luw. 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

JCtng Henty yi.^ Part LAei w Si 4. SHAkFsPEARH 

Mastering the lawless science of our law, 

That codeless myriad of precedent. 

That ^ ilderness of single instances. 

Aylmer's Field TENNYSON 

For twelve honest men have decided the cause. 
Who are judges alike of the facts and the laws. 

The Honest yury. W, PULTENEY 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. 

Rape of the Lock, Cant, itu POPE. 

Dame Justice, weighing long the doubtful right. 
Takes, opens, swallows it before their sight. 

The cause of strife removed so rarely well, 

There, take (says Justice), take ye each a shell ; 
We thrive at Westminster on fools like you ; 

”1 was a fat oyster — live in peace — adieu. 

Verbatim from Soileau POPE 

Tue Press 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

Ind while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each. 

So let ns welcome peaceful evening in. 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not e’en critics criticise ; that holds 
Inquisitive attention while I read, 

What is it but a map of busy life. 

Its fluctuations and its vast concerns ? 

T is pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world, — to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


While fancy, like the finger of a clock. 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 

Winter Evening, The Task^ Bock Vi , COWPBR. 


Thb Jesteb. 

When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission. 

An hour by his dial. — 0 noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! — Motley ’s the only wear. 

As Yon Like It, Act ii Sc, 7 SHAKESPEARE. 


PERSONAL AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
Praise. 

The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art. 
Reigns moic or less, and glows in every heart. 

Love of Fame, Satire i, DR E VOUNO 

To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs. 

Loves Labor Lort, Act iv. Sc, 3. SHAKLSPtARli 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Macbeth, 4cti, Sc 7. SHAKESPLARE 

Whohath not owned, with rapture-smitten fiame. 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

Pleasnresqf Hope, Part II. T. CAMPBELL 


Flattery. 

’T is an old maxim in the schools. 

That flattery ’h the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

Cadenns and Vanessa, DEAN SWIFT. 

But flattery never seems absurd ; 

The flattered always takes your word : 
Impossibilities seem just ; 

They take the strongest praise on trust. 
Hyperboles, though nc’ei so gi eat, 

Will still come short of self-conceit. 

The Painter Vf ho pleased Nobody and Everybody* J. CAY. 

He loves to hear 
That unicorns may be lietrayed with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers. 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 
yulius Cmsar* Act 11. Sc. 1 Shakbspbarb 
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Ne’er 

Was flattery lost on Poet’s ear : 

A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tiibute of a smile. 

Lay of the Las* Minstrel, Cant. iv. SCOTT. 

SrANDAL AND SLANDER. 

There 's iiotliiiij^ blackens like the ink of fools. 

It true, a wofiil likeness ; and, if lies, 

“Piaise uiidesei veil is scandal in disguise.” 

Imi 'ations of Horace, I ptslie I Book ii POPE 

And theie 's a I'lst in man no charm can tnine 
01 loudly publishing our neigh boi's shame ; 

On eagles’ wings iinmoital scandals fly, 

While Mitnoiis actions aie but born and die. 

.Wirt IX Zrinij fl/S Mar VLV JUVENAI 

A thiid inteiprets motions, looks and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Rape 0/ the Loch, Cant \\\ POPE. 

No, *t is slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose 
tongue 

Outvenonis all the worms of Nile , w’hose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All comer.** «)f the world 

Cymbehnet Ait iii Si 4 SHAKESPEARE 

Rl< I’UTA noN. 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’t i** something, 
nothing , 

T was mine, 'tis liis, and has been slave to 
tliousands ; 

B It he that filches from me my good name 
K )bs me of that which not eniiches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Othello^ Act \\\ Sc SHAKESPEARE 

Aftei niv death I wish no other herald, 

N«> othei .sjieaker of my living actions, 

To keej) mine honor from con option, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 

A'li/if Henry I HI , Att v Sc a SHAKESPEARE. 

Hamlkt. Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou liv’st ; Import me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

Horatio. Never believe it : 

( Takwq the dip ) 

I am raoiv an antique Roman than a Dane ; 
Here 's yet some liquor left 
Ham As thou 'rt a man, 


Give me the cup ; let go ; by heaven 1 *11 have ’t. — 
(Struyqhuq • Hamlkt gets the rup.) 

0 God ! — Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things suiiidiiig thus unknown, shall live behind 

me ! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heait, 

Alwent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this haish world diaw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 

Hamlet, Act\ Sc. 2. SHAK'LSPEAftE. 

Fame. 

What shall I do to lie forever knowoi, 

And make the age to come my own t 
7 /te Motto, a Cowley. 

By Jove ’ 1 am not covetous for gold ; 

But, if it be a sin to covet lioijor, 

1 am the most otlending soul alive. 

Kins Henry r, Act w.Sc 3 SHAKPSPRARH. 

Youl name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure. 

Othello, Act VI Si 3 SHAKESPEARE. 

It deseives with characters ol brass 
A foited residence ’gainst the tooth of time 
And lazuie of oblivion, 

Meauite/ot Measurt, Act Sc 1. SllAKESPEARB. 

What IS glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s piaise, if always piaise unmixt ? 

..... 

And W’hat delight to be b\ such extolled, 

To live u])on theii tongues and be their talk, 

01 whom to he dispinised weie no siimII praise! 

Fapadtse Regatned, Bookwx Mil ION 

One touch of nature makes the w hole w 01 Id kin, — 
That all with one eonsent praise iiew-honi gawds, 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

Moie laud than gilt o’ei -dusted. 

Troilus and Crtssiiia, •/</ iii S< 3 SlIAKTSPlARf 

Thrice imppy he wdiose name has hpcii well spelt 
In the despiit<*h . I knew a man whose loss 
Was printed (hove, althougli his name was (Jro^e 

Don yuan. Cant. \\\u BM<ON 

What IS the end of Fame t 'Tis hut to fill 
A certain portion of nnceitain paper. 

Hon yuan. Cant 1 HYKON 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favois call * * 
She comes iinlooked for, if she comes at all. 

Unblemished let mo live, or die unknown ; 

0 grant an honest fame, or grant me none ! 

The Temple ^ Fame. Pqpb 
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Ah I who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where fame’s proud temple shines 
afar ! 

Ah 1 who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eteimal war ; 
Checked by the scoff of pri«le, by envy’s frown, 
And poverty’s unconquerable bar, 

In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 

Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and un- 
known ! 

The Mtnstrtt, Book u J BEATTIE 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind ) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hofie to find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears. 
And slits the thin-spun life. But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touched ray trembling cars , 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 

As he pronounces lastly in each deed. 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed. 

Lvadas. MILTON 


CLASS AND CASTE. 

ARISTOCRACy. 

Order is Heaven’s first law, and, this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

Essay oh Man, Epistle IV. POPE 

Whoe’er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valor, lilierty, and virtue. 

Displays distinguished merit, is a noble 
Of Nature's own creating. 

Conotanus. Act in Sc \ J THOMSON. 

None but himself can be his parallel. 

The DoitbU Falsehood Louis THEOBALD. 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race ; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 

The Bastard, R SAVAGE. 

Such souls. 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. 

PktHp Van Artevelde, Act L Sc. 7. SIR H. TAYLOR. 


Snobbery. 

Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility. 

Enetanefs Trust, and other Poems LORD J MANNERS. 

In men this blunder still you find. 

All think their little set mankind. 

Fiorto, Part /. HANNAH MORE. 

Glek DOWER. And all the courses of my life 
do show, 

I am not in the roll of common men. 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hotspur. Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 

King Henry IV„ Part I Act iii. Sc 1. SHAKl-bPEARF 

Know ye not then, said Satan, filled with scorn,— 
Know ye net me ? 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 

The lowest of your throng. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON. 

And if his name be George, I ’ll call him Peter; 
For new-made honor doth forget men’s names. 

King yohn. Aft i Sc i. SHAKESPEARE. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be 
In some staiTed hackney sonneteer, or me, 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the w’it brightens < how the style refines ! 

Essay on Crtficttm, Part II POPE. 

’T is from high life high characters are dmwn ; 

A saint in crafie is twice a saint in lawn. 

Moral kssays, Epistle I POPF- 


State-craft. 

For just experience tells, in every soil. 

That those that think must govern those that toil. 

The Traveller GOIDSMITH. 

’T is thus the spirit of a single mind 
Makes that of nniltitmles take one direction. 

Don yuan KON 

What should it be, that thus their faith can bind ? 
The jx)wer of! bought — the magic of the Mind » 
Linked with success, assumed and kept w ith skill. 
That moulds another’s weakness to its will. 

The Corsair BYRON. 

Treason doth never prosper : what ’s the reason ? 
For if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 

Epigramu Sir J. HARRINGTON. 
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A cntpurse of the empire and the rale, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket 1 

riamUt, Ad lii. Sc» 4 . SHAKESPEARE. 

Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 

The Geod-Natured Man, Ad ii. GOLDSM ITH 


Abuse of Authority. 

Oh ! it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant 

Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet ; 

For every pelting, petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder, — 

Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven ♦ 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split’st the unwedgeablc and gnarl^ oak, 

Than the soft myrtle : but man, proud man ! 
Drest in a little brief authority, — 

Most ignorant of what he 's most assured. 

His glassy essence, — like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep ; who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 

Measure/or Mtasure, Act n S{ 2 SHAKESPEARE 


The People 

Who o’er the herd would wish to reign. 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ! — 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream. 

And fickle as a changeful dream ; 

Fantastic as a woman's mood, 

And fierce as Frenzy’s fevered blood. 

Thou many-headed monster thing, 

0, who would wish to be thy king ! 

Lady of the Lake, Cant. v. SCOTT. 

He that depends 

Upon your favors swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye ! 
Trust ye ? 

With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble that was now^ your hate. 
Him vile that was your garland. 

Cortotanus, Art L Sc. i SHAKESPEARE. 

The scum 

That rises upmost when the nation boils. 

Don Sedasttan. DrvoeN, 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed. 

A/rs M'efl that End^ Well, Art il Sc. 3. SHAKHSI’EARE 


Through all disguise, form, place or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin. 

Through poverty and squalid shame, 

Thou lookest on the man within. 

On man, as man, retaining yet, 

Howe’er debased, and soiled, and dim. 

The crown upon his forehead set — 

The immortal gift of God to him. 

Detnpcracy J. G. WHITTIER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Solitude. 

AloTie ! — that worn-out word, 
So idly spoken, and so coldly beard ; 

Yet all that poets sing, and gnef hath known, 
Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word — Alone! 

The New Ttmon, Part IL E. BULWER-Lvtton. 

All heaven and earth are still, — though not in 
sleep, 

But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep ; — 
All heaven and earth are still ; from the high 
host 

Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concentred in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are lead alone. 

Chtlde Harold, Cant iii. ByrON. 

Such was that happy garden-state, 

While man there walked without a mate ; 

After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet I 
But 't was beyond a raoiial’s share 
To wander solitary there ; 

Two paradises are in one. 

To live in pirn disc alone. 

The Garden {Translated) A MaKVELL. 

Pacing through the forost, 
(’hewing the cud of Hveet and bitter fancy. 

/» like If, Aiti\. 'it, SHAKESPEARE. 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the ram. 

The Day ts Dene LONGFELLOW 

Converse with men makes sharp the glitteringwit 
But God to man doth speak in solitude. 

Htshland Salitndt. J S. Blackir. 
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But if much converse perhaps 
Thee satiate, to short absence 1 could yield ; 
For solitude sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return. 

Parodist Lost, Book ix. MiLTON. 


Social Pleasures. 

Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimescounsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Rape of the Leek, Cant. iu. Pope. 

She that asks 

Her dear five hundred friends, contemns them all, 
And hates their coming. 

The Timepiece The Task, Book ii CowPER 

The company is “ mixed ” (the phrase I quote is 
As much as saying, they 're below your notice). 

Beppo, BYRON 

Hands promiscuously applied, 
Hound the slight waist or down the glowing side. 

The Waltz Byron 

0 give me the sweet sliady side of Pall Mall. 

Totun and Countt^y. C MORRIS 

We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 
We may live without conscience and live without 
heart ; 

We may live without friends ; we may live 
without liooks ; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks 
We may live without books, — what is knowledge 
but grieving ? 

We may live without hope, — what is hope but 
deceiving ? 

We may live without love, — what is jms-sioii 
hxit pining ? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining ? 

Luctle, Cant. li. R. BULWER Lytton (Oiven Meredith) 

There my reti’eat the best companions grace. 
Chiefs out of war, and statesineu out of place ; 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 
The feast of 1*60800 and the flow of soul. 

JmiiattoHS Horace, Satire i. Book 2 POPH. 

Across the walnuts and the wine. 

The Miller r Dattgkier 1 ENNYSON. 

When in the Hall of Smoke they congress hold, 
And the sage berry sunburnt Mocha bears 
Has cleared their inwai’d eye : then, smoke- 
enrolled. 

The Castle of Indolenee, CanL I 


Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west, 
Cheers the tar’s labor or the Turkman’s rest. 

Divine in hookahs, glorious in a pipe, 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress ; 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties — Give me a cigar f 

The Island, Cant. ii. BYRON 

Yes, social friend, I love thee well, 

In learned doctors’ spite ; 

Thy clouds all other clouds dispel. 

And lap me in delight. 

To my Cigar. C. SPRAGUE 

And when the smoke ascends on high, 

Then thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff, 

Gone with a puff : 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And seest the ashes cast away. 

Then to thyself thou mayest say. 

That to the dust 
Return thou must. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

ANONYMOUS.— Before 1669. 

Manners and Customs. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hall. 

The Lay 0/ the Last Minstrel, Cant U SCOTT. 

But to my mind, — though I am native here, 
And to tlie manner born, — it is a custom 
More honored in the breach, than the observance. 

Hamlet, Act 1 Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE, 

Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Moral Essayi , Epistle !. PoP h 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 

And pure religion bi'eathing household laws. 

Written in London, September, iSca WORDS WORT H 

Differing Tastes. 

Diffei'eut minds 

Incline to different objects : one immues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another sighs for hannony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men. 

Eleasuns ifUtk ImoFinalioH Booh HI M. AXRNSJDR 


J. THOMSON. 
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What 'a one man’s poison, signor, 

Is another's meat or drink. 

Love's Cure, Act iii. Sc. a. BEAUMONT AUd FLETCHER. 

Variety 'a the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor. 

TJu Ttmepuce. The Task, Book h COWPER 

Not chaos-like together crushed and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused, 
Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all tilings differ, all agree. 

IVtndsor Forest. I’OPF 


Quakkklling. 

0, shame to men ’ devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds, men only disagree 
Of creatures rational. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. MILTON 


Trifles. 

Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the 
year, 

And trifles life. 

Love of Fame, Satire s\. DR. P YOIINC. 

Pretty • in amber to observe the forms 
Of hair, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms » 
The things, we know, are neither i ich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there I 

Fpistle to Dr Arbutknot Prolo<^ie to imtires POPE 

What dire offence from amorous causes springs. 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things 

The Rape <f the Lock, Cant i. POPE 

A little fire is quickly trodden but, 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 

Kihz Henry VI., Part III Act iv. Sc. 8 SHAKCSPFARE, 


Craft. 

Our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fmud or guile, 
What force effected not ; that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 

Paradise Lost, Book i MILTON 

Temptation. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Hakes ill deeds done ! 

Kini yokn, Act Iv. Sc, s. 8HAXB8PBARB. 


Prudent Speech. 

Let it be tenable in your silence still. 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 

Hamlet, Act \ Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE 

Ami oftentimes excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse, 

As patches, set upon a little breach, 

Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it wa.s so patched. 

Ktue John, Act iv Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Modeuation. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, — health, peace, and compe- 
tence. 

But health consists with temperance alone, 

And peace, 0 Virtue ’ peace is all thine own. 

r.smy on Man, I putlr iV POPI 

These violent delights have violent ends. 

And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume 

Therefore love moderately ; long love dotli so ; 
Too swift arrives as tardy lus too slow. 

Romeo and ynhet. Act w \i 6 ShaKPSPI AKI' 

They surfeited uith honey , and b<‘gan 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 

Kinz Henry IV., Part I Actwx.Sc 2 SHAKESPEARE 

He that holds fast the golden mean. 

Ami lives contentedly between 
The little and the gi*eat, 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 

Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door. 

Translation of Horace, Book 11 Ode x CoWPrR, 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

/* i\ay OH Man, Fpi itle II . POPS* 

Idleness and Ennui. 

’T is the voice of the sluggard ; I heard him 
complain, 

“You have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again.” 

TheS/uffzard, DR I WaTIS 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
Behrtmmt Cowper. 
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To sigli, yet feel no pain, 

To weep, yet scarce know why ; 

To sport an hour with Beauty’s chain, 

Then throw it idly by. 

Iht Blue SiocktMg T. MOORB. 

The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 

The leafless desert of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemployed. 

Tlu Gtaour, Byron. 

Their only labor was to kill the time 
(And labor dire it is, and weary woe) ; 

They sit, they loll, turn o’er some idle rhyme ; 
Then, rising sudden, to the glass they go, 

Or saunter forth, with tottering step and slow ; 
This soon too mde an exercibe they find ; 
Straight on the couch their limbs again they 
throw. 

Where houre on hours they sighing lie reclined, 
And court the vapory god, soft breathing in the 
wind. 

The Castle 0/ Indolence, QmlL L J. THOMSON 


HaN(1 Sorrow » 

And this the burden of his song forever used 
to be, 

I care for nobody, no not I, if nobody cares for 
roe. 

tic a yillare, /frt I. Sr a I. BlCKRRSl ArP 

Without the door let sorrow lie ; 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

Wc '11 bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry. 

And Jack shall pipe, and Gill shall dance, 

And all the town be merry. 

For Christinas comes but once a year, 

And then they shall be merry. 

Though others’ purses be more fat, 

Why should we pine, or grieve at that ? 

Hang sorrow ’ care will kill a cat, 

And therefore let ’s be merry. 

Chnetmae. G. Wither 


Night and Sleep. 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he fomkes : 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Night Thoughts, Night 1. DR. E. YOU NO. 

Thou hast been called, 0 sleep ! the friend of 
woe ; 

But ’t is the happy that have called thee so. 

Curse of Kehama, Cant. R. SOUTHEY. 

She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you down, 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap. 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
(’harming your blcMxl with pleasing heaviiiesb ; 
Making such difference betwixt wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night. 

The hour before the heavenly-harnessed team 
Bcgin.s his golden progress in the east. 

Kmg Henry IV , Part I Act iii Af i. SH AkFsPKARE 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

Cymbeline, Act u>. Sc, 6 . SHAkESPrAKb 

Care-charming sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself disjxise 
On this afflicted prince ; (all like a cloud 
In gentle showei-s ; . . . sing his pain 
Like hollow rnurtminng wind or silver ram. 

VafenttiihiH lU AUMON1 atwt rLEirUhR, 

Midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence. 

Paradise Lost, Book v. M I L I ON. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

The Day ts Done LONGFE I Low. 

To all, to each, a fair good-night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light ! 

Marmion • L'Envey, To the Reader. ?COTr 
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FANTASY. 

FROM “THE VISION OF OHLICHT." 

Break, Fantasy, from thy cave of cloud, 

And spread thy purple wings, 

Now all thy figures are allowed, 

And various sliapes of things ; 

Create of airy forms a stream, 

It must have blood, and naught of phlegm ; 
And though it be a waking dream, 

Yet let It like an odor rise 
To all the senses here, 

And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 

Or music in their ear. 

Ben Jonson. 

DELIGHTS OF FANCY. 

FROM " THE PLEASURES OF rMAGINATlON.** 

As Memnon's marble harp renowned of old 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan’s ray, \^ith each i-epnlsive string 
Consenting, sounded through tlie warhling air 
Unbidden strains ; e’en so did Nature’s hand 
To certain species of external things 
Attune the finer organs of the mind ; 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sound, or fair-pioportioned form, 

The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills through imagination’s tender fmme, 

From nerve to nerve ; all naked and alive 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring, 

To that harmonious movement from without, 
Hesixmsive. Then the inexpressive strain 
Diffuses its enchantment ; Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains and Elysian gmves, 

And vales of bliss ; tlie Intellectual Power 
Bends fi*oni his awful throne a wondering ear, 
And smiles ; the ^lassions gently soothed away, 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy 
Alone are waking ; love and joy sei'ene 
As all's tliat fan the summer. 0 attend, 

Whoe’er thou art whom these delights can touch, I 


Whose candid bosom the refining love 
Of nature warms ; 0, listen to my song. 

And I will guide thee to her favorite walks, 
And teach thy solitude hei voice to hear, 
And point her loveliest features to thy view. 

Mark Akenside 


FANCY. 

Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home • 

At a touch sweet Pleaaui’e melteth, 

Like to bubbles when min pelteth ; 

Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through the thought still spread beyond her : 
Open wide the mind’s cage-dooi, 

She ’ll dai*t forth, and cloudward soar. 

0 sweet Fancy » let her loose ; 

Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming ; 

Autumn’s red -lipped fruitage too, 

Blushing through the mist and dew, 

Cloys wHh tasting What do then ? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The sear fagot Mazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night ; 

When the souiidlesi eailh is muffled, 

And the cakM snow is shuffled 
From tlie ploughboy’s heavy shoon ; 

When the Night dotli meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 
To bullish Even fi'om her sky. 

- Sit thee there, and send abroad 

With a mind self-overawed 

Fancy, high -commissioned : — send her ! 

She has vassals to attend her ; 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 

Beauties that the earth hath lost ; 

She will bring thee, all together, 

All delights of summer weather ; 

All the buds and bells of May 
From dewy sward or thorny spray ; 
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All the heapM Autumn's wealth, 

With a still, mysterious stealth ; 

She will mix those pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup, 

And thou shalt quaff it ; — thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear \ 

Rustle of the reaper com ; 

Sweet birds antheming the mom ; 

And in the same moment — hark ! 

'T is the early April lark, 

Or the rooks, with busy caw, 

Foraging for sticks and straw. 

Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst ; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid- May ; 

And eveiy leaf, and every flower 
Pearlfed with the self-same shower. 

Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its rellM sleep ; 

And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny liarik its skin ; 

Freckled neat-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 

When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 

Then the hurry and alarm 
When trie bee-hive casts its swarm ; 

Acorns ripe down-pattering 
While the autumn breezes sing, 

0 sweet Fancy ! let her loose ; 

Everything is spoilt by use : 

Where ’s the cheek that doth not fade, 

Too much gazed at ^ Where ’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new ? 

Where ’s the eye, however blue. 

Doth not weaiy ? Where 's the face 
One would meet in every place ? 

Where 's the voice, however soft, 

One would hear so very oft * 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when min pelteth. 

Let then wingM Fancy find 
Thee a mistress to thy mind ; 

Dulcet-eyed as Ceivs’ daughtei, 

Ere the god of torment taught hei 
How to frown and how to chide , 

With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to hei- feet 
While she held the goblet sweet, 

And Jove grow languid. ~ Break the mesh 
Of the Fancy’s silken leash : 


Quickly break her prison -string, 

And such joys as these she 'll bring : 

— Let the wingfed Fancy roam. 

Pleasure never is at home. 

John Klats. 


HALLO, MY FANCY. 

[1650.] 

In melancholic fancy. 

Out of myself, 

In the vulcan dancy, 

All the world surveying, 

Nowhere staying, 

Just like a faiiy elf ; 

Out o’er the tops of highest mountains skipping, 
Out o’er the hills, the trees and valleys tripping, 
Out o'er the ocean seus, without an oar or shipping. 
Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

Amidst the misty vapors, 

Fain would I know 
What doth cause the tapers ; 

Why the clouds benight us, 

And affright us 
While we travel here below. 

Fam would I know what makes the roaring 
thunder, 

And what these lightnings be that rend the 
clouds asunder, 

And what these comets are on which we gaze 
and wonder 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

Fain would I know the re>ason 
Why the little ant, 

All the summer season, 

I^ayeth up provision. 

On condition 

To know no winter’s want : 

And how these little fishes, that swim beneath 
salt water. 

Do never blind their eye ; methinks it is a matter 
An inch above the reach of old Erra Pater ! 
Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go \ 

Fain would I be resolved 
How things are done ; 

And where the bull was (waived 
Of bloody Phalaris, 

And where the tailor is 
That works to the man i’ the moon ! 

Fain would I know' how Cupid aims so rightly ; 
And how these little fairies do dance and le^ip 
so lightly ; 

And where fair Cyutliia makes her ambles 
nightly. 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt, thou go f 
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In conceit like Phaeton, 

I '11 mount Phoebus’ chair, 

Having ne'er a hat on, 

All my hair a-burning 
In my journeying. 

Hurrying through the air. 

Fair would I hear his fiery horses neighing, 

And see how they on foamy bits are playing ; 
All the Stan and planets I will be surveying I 
Hallo, my laiioy, whither wilt thou go ? 

0, from what ground of nature 
Doth the pelican, 

That self-devouring creature. 

Prove so froward 
And untoward, 

Her vitals for to strain ? 

And why the subtle fox, while in death’s wounds 
is lying, 

Doth not lament his pangs by howling and by 
crying ; 

And why the milk-white swan doth sing when 
she ’s a-dying. 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ^ 

Fain would I conclude this, 

At least make essay. 

What similitude is ; 

W’liy fowls of a feather 
Flock and fly together, 

And lambs know lieasts of prey : 

How Natiu’c's alchy mists, these small laborious 
creatures, 

Acknowledge still a prince in ordering their 
matters, 

And suffer none to live, who .slothing lose their 
features. 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

I 'm mpt with admiration, 

When I do ruminate, 

Men of an occupation, 

How each one culls him brother. 

Yet each envieth other, 

And yet still intimute > 

Yen, I admire to see some natures farther sim- 
d’red, 

Than antipodes to us. Is it not to be wond’red ? 
In myriads ye ’ll find, of one mind scarce a hun- 
dred ? 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

What multitude of notions 
Dotli iieiturb my pate. 

Considering the motions. 

How the heavens are preserved, 

And this world served 
In moisture, light, awil * 


If one spirit sits the outmost circle turning, 

Or one turns another, continuing in journeying, 
If rapid ciicles' motion be that which they call 
burning ! 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

Fain also would I prove this, 

By considering 

What that, which you call love, is : 
Whethei it lie a folly 
Or a melancholy, 

Or 8om(‘ lieroi' thing ! 

Fain I ’d have it proved, by one whom love hath 
wounded, 

And fully upon one his desire hath founded, 
Whom nothing else could please though the 
world were rounded 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

To know' this woild's centre, 

H(‘ight, depth, bread tli, and length. 

Fain would I atlventure 
To .seaich the hid attmetions 
Of magnetic actions, 

And adamantine stieiigth. 

Fain would I know, if in some lofty mountain, 
Where the moon sojourns, it theie be trees or 
fountain ; 

If tliere be beasts of prey, or yet be fields to 
liunt in 

Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

Fain would I have it tn(*d 
By expel iment. 

By none can be denied » 

If 111 tills 1) ilk of nature, 

There Ik* voids less or greater. 

Or all ’emains complete. 

Fain woiihl I know if lK*usts have any leason ; 

If falcons killing eagles do commit a tieasoii ; 

If fear of winter s want make swallows fly the 
season. 

Hallo, my fancy, wduther wilt thou go ? 

Hallo, my fancy, hallo » 

Stay, stay at home witli me, 

I can thee no longer follow’, 

Foi thou hast betrayed me, 

And bewrayed me ; 

It is too much for thee. 

Stay, stiiy at home with me ; leave off thy lofty 
soaring ; 

Stay thou at home with me, and on thy books 
Ik* |K)ring ; 

For ho that goes abroad lays little up in stoiing : 
Thou’rt welcome home, my fancy, welcome 
home to me. 

Wll LIAM clbland. 
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THE CLOUD. 

I BKINQ fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 

1 bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again 1 dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night 't is my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits : 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder ; 

It struggles and howls by fits. 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; ! 

Over the rills and the ci'ags and the hills. 

Over the lakes and plains, 

Whei-ever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in neaven's blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspi’ead, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 

As, on the jag of a mountain ciag 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle, alit, one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings ; 

And when sunset may breathe, fiom the lit sea 
beneath. 

Its ardors of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded 1 rest on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbhd maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And whei-ever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels heai*, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof. 
The Stan peep behind her and peer ; 


And 1 laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
i Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 
Aud the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 

The volcanoes aredim, and the stars reel and swim. 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 
Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, 1 hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair. 

Is the million -colored bow ; 

Tlie sphere-fire above its soft colors wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

1 am the daughter of the earth and water ; 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the i)ores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but 1 cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, — 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 

I rise and upbuild it again. 

PFRCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


FANCY IN NUBIBUS. 

0, IT is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy ; or, with head bent low, 

And check aslant, see rivers flow of gold, 

'Twixt crimson banks ; aud then a traveller go 
Fi-om mount to mount, thinugh Cloudland, gor 
geous laud ! 

Or, listening to the tide with closkl sight, 

Be that blind Raid, who on the Chian stmnd, 
By those deep sounds (lossessed with in wnitl light. 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey, 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
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THE SUNSET CITY. 

Therk *8 a city that lies in the Kingdom of Clouds^ 
In the glorious country oo high, 

Which an azure and silvery curtain enshrouds, 
To screen it from mortal eye ; 

A city of temples and turrets of gold, 

That gleam by a sapphire sea, 

Like jewels more splendid than earth may behold, 
Or are dreamed of by you and by me. 

And about it are highlands of amber that reach 
Far away till they melt in the gloom ; 

And waters that hem an immaculate beach 
With fringes of luminous foam. 

Aerial bridges of i>earl there ar<‘, 

And belfries of marvellous shapes, 

And lighthouses lit by the evening star, 

That sparkle on violet capes , 

And hanging gardens that far away 
Enchantedly float aloof ; 

Kainbow pavilions in avenues gay. 

And banners of glorious woof ! 

When the Summer sunset’s crimsoning lires 
Ai’e aglow in the western sky, 

The pilgrim discovers the domes and spires 
Of this wonderful city on high , 

And gazing enrapt a& the gathering chade 
Creeps over the twilight lea, 

Sees palace and pinnacle totter and fade, 

And sink in the sapphire sea ; 

Till the vision loses by slow degrees 
The magical splendor it wore ; 

The silvery curtain is drewn, and he sees 
The beautiful city no more ! 

HENRY SYLVESTER CORNWELU 


THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY WHO DATED HER LETTERS FROM 
"THE LITTLE CORNER OF THE WORLD” 

In the region of clouds, where the whirlwinds 
arise, 

My castle of fancy was built. 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies. 

And the windows with sunbeams were gilt. 

The rainbow sometimes in its beautiful state 
Enamelled the mansion around ; 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create 
Supplied me with gardens and ground. 


1 had grottos and fountains and orange-tree 
groves ; 

I had all that enchantment has told ; 

I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their 
loves ; 

I had mountains of coinl and gold. 

But a storm that 1 felt not hod risen and rolled, 
While wrnpjied in a slumber I lay ; 

And when I awoke in the morning, behold, 

My ca.stle was carried away ! 

It passed over rivers and valleys and groves ; 

The world, it was all in my view ; 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their 
loves, 

And often, full often, of you. 

At length it came over a beautiful scene, 

Which Nature in silence had made ; 

The place was hut small, but ’t was sweetly serene, 
And checkered with sunshine and shade. 

1 gazed and I envied, with painful good-will. 
And grew tired of my seat in the air, 

When all of a sudden my castle stood still 
As if some attraction was there. 

Like a lark in the sky it came fluttering down, 
And placed me exactly in view. 

When, whom should I meet in this charminf 
retreat, 

This comer of calmness, but you * 

Delighted to And you in honor and ease. 

1 felt no more sori-ow nor i»in. 

But, the wind coming fair, I ascended the Dreeze 
And went back to my castle again 

Thomas Paine. 


IN THE MIST. 

SittinCt all day in a silver mist, 

In silver silence all the day, 

Save for the low, soft kiss of spray 

And the lisp of sands by waters kissed, 
As the tide draws up the bay. 

Little I hear and nothing I see, 

Wrapped in that veil by fairies spun ; 
The solid earth is vanished for me, 

And the shining hours speed noiselessly, 
A woof of shadow and sun. 

Suddenly out of the shifting veil 
A magical bark, by the sunbeams lit, 
Flits like a dream —or seems to flit — 
» With a golden prow and a gossamer sail 
And the waves make room for it 
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A fair, swift bark from some radiant I'ealm, — 
Its diamond cordage cuts the sky 
In glittering lines ; all silently 
A seeming spirit holds the helm, 

And steers. Will he pass me by ! 

Ah ! not for me is the vessel here ; 

Noiseless and swift as a sea-bird’s flight 
She swerves and vanishes fiom the sight ; 
No flap of sail, no parting cheer, — 

She has passed into the light. 

fitting some day in a deeper mist, 

Silent, alone, some other day. 

An unknown bark, from an unknown bay, 
lly unknown waters lapped and kissed. 

Shall near rne through the spray. 

No flap of sail, no scraping of keel, 

Shatlowy, dim, with a banner dark, 

It will hover, will pause, and I shall feel 
A hand which grasps me, and shivering steal 
To the cold strand, and enibaik, — 

Embark for that far, mysterious realm 
Where the fathondess, trackless natera flow. 
Shall 1 feel a Presence dim, and know 
Thy dear hand. Lord, upon the helm, 

Nor be afraid to go ? 

And through black waves and stormy blast 
And out of the fog-wreaths, dense and dun, 
Guided by thee, shall the vessel run, 

Gain unc fair haven, night being past, 

And anchor in the sun ^ 

Sarah WckjlsiiY (Susan Loolidet) 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn. 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift. 

For service neatly wom ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe com. 

Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers ; 

TI.e wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 


Albeit, to them she loft, her day 
Had counted as ten ycara. 

It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was staudiug on ; 

By God built over the sheer deptli 
The which is space begun ; 

So liigh, that looking downward theuoe 
She scarce could see the sun. 

It lies 111 heaven, across the flood 
Of cth(‘r, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of tlay and night 
With flame and dnikness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 

Heaid hanlly, some of her new friends 
Amiil their loving g.iines 
Spake everinoie among themselves 
Their virginal chastt* names ; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 

And still she bowed hei-self and stopped 
Out of the eirchiig cliarm , 

Until her bosom must have made 
The Iwr she leaned on wann. 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 

From the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still streve 
Wbthin the gulf to i»ierce 
The path , and now she spoke us when 
The stare sang in their spheres. 

“ I wish tliat he were come to me, 

For he will come," sin* said 
“ Have I not piaye^l in hen veil ? — on earth, 
Lord, Loixl, h.is he not pi-uyed ? 

Are not ti\o pra>cis n peifeet strength ? 

And shall 1 feel afraid ^ ’’ 

She gazed and listened, and then said, 

Less sjul of speech than mild, — 

“ All this is when he comes ’’ She ceased. 

The light thrilled toward her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 

(I aaw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres ; 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers. 

And laid her face between her hands, 

And wept (I heard her tears.) 

DANTF GABRtFU ROSSaTTk 





Goethe, At Ci^nn. 
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THE SUNKEN CITY. 

Hark ! the faint bulls of the sunken c^y 
Peal once more their wonted evening chime ! 

From the deep abysses fioats a ditty, 

Wild and wondrous, of the olden time. 

Temples, towem, and domes of many stories 
There lie buried in an ocean grave, — 

Undescried, save when their golden glories 
Gleam, at sunset, through the lighted wave. 

And the mariner who had seen them glisten. 

In whose ears those magic bells do sound. 

Night by night bides there to watch and listen, 
Though death lurks biihind each dark rock 
round. 

So the Ixdls of memory’s wonder-city 
Peal for me their old melodious chime ; 

So my heart pours foith a changeful tlitty. 

Sad and pleasant, fi’om the bygone time. 

Domes and towers and castles, fancy-builded. 
There he lost to daylight’s garish beams, — 

There he hidden till unveiled and gilded, 
Glory-gilded, by my nightly dreams ! 

And then hear 1 music sweet upkmdhng 
From many a well-known phantom band. 

And, through tears, can see my natural dwelling 
Far oir m the spirit’s luminous land ! 

From the (jerman o( Wii HEI M Mufller Trans- I 
lation of JAMI CLARENCE MANGAN 


THE LORE-LEI. 

1 KNOW not whence it rises, 

This thought so full of woe , — 

But a tale ot thi* times depaited 
Haunts me — and will not go. 

The air is cool, and it darkens, 

And calmly Hows the Rhine ; 

The mountain peaks arc sparkling 
In the sunny evening-shine. 

And yonder sits a maiden. 

The fairest of the fair ; 

With gold is her garment glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair. 

With a golden comb she combs it, 
And a wild song singeth she, 

That melts the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody. 


The boatmau feels his bosom 
With a nameless longing move ; 

He sees not the gulfs before him. 

His gaze is fixed above, 

Till over boat and boatman 
The Rhine’s deep waters run ; 

And this with her magic singing 
The Lore- Lei hath done ! 

From the German of HEINRICH IlEINB. 



THE FISHER 

The waters purled, the waters swelh 
A fisher sat near by. 

And earnestly his line beheld 
With tranquil heart and eye ; ^ 

And while he sits and watches there, 

He sees the waves divide, 

And, lo ’ a maid, with glistening hair. 
Springs from the tioubled tide. 


\ 




She sang to him, she .spake to him, — 

“ Why lur’st thou from below, 

In ciuel mood, my teuder brood. 

To die in day’s fierce glow ? 

Ah • didst tliou know how sweetly there 
The little fishes dwell. 

Thou wouldst pome down their lot to shan*. 
And l)e forever well. 


Bathes not the smiling sun at niglit — 
The moon too — in the waves ? 

Comes ho not forth more fresh and bright 
From ocean’s cooling caves ’ 

Canst thou unmoved that deep woild see, 
That heaven of tranquil blue. 

Where thine own face is beckoning thee 
Down to the eternal dew ? ’’ 


The waters purled, the waters swelled, — 
They kissed his naked feet ; 

His heart a nameless transport held, 

As if his love did greet. 

She spake to him, she sang to him ; 

Then all with him was o’er, — 

Half drew she him, half sank he in, — 

He sank to rise no more. 

From the German of GoEl ME Tran- 
lation of Charles t Brooks 


THE SIRENS’ SONG. 

FROM THE •• INNER TEMPLE MASQUL." 

Steer hither, steer your wingM pines. 
All beaten mariners : 

Here lie undiscovered mines, 

A prey to passengers ; 
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Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
That make the phoenix urn and nest ; 

Fear not your ships, 

Nor any to op|K)se you save our lips ; 

But come on shore, 

Where no joy dies till love has gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting breasts, 
Where never storms arise, 

Exchange ; and be awhile our guests : 

For stars, gase on our eyes. 

The compass, love shall hourly sing ; 

And, as lie goes about the ring, 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 

WILLIAM BKOWNB 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 

CoMK, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below. 

Now my brethers call from the bay ; 

Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 

Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 

Now the wild white hoi-ses pLiy, 

Cliamp and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away. 

This way, this way. 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet. 

In a voice that she will know : 

“ Maigaret • Margaret ! ” 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear : 

Children’s voices wild with pain, 

Sutely she will come again. 

Call her once, and come away, 

This way, this way. 

“ Mother dear, we cannot stay ! 

The wild white horsea foam and fret, 

Margaret ’! Margaret ! ” 

Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 

One last look at the white-walled towm, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore. 
Then come down. 

She will not come, though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay ^ 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf aud through the swell. 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 


Sand-strewn caverns cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver aud gleam ; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all reund, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

I Dry their mail and bask in the biiiip ; 

Where great whales come sailing by. 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world forever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sat with you and me, 

Oil a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 
And the youngest sat on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung tlie sound of the far-otf bell, 
She .sighed, she looked up through the clear 
green sea. 

She said, “ I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little gray church on the shore to-day. 

’T will be Easter-time in the world, — ah me ! 
And I lose my jioor soul. Merman, here with 
thee ” 

I said : “ Go up, dear heart, through the waves : 
Say thy prayer, and come bock to the kind sea- 
caves.” 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 
Children dear, Has it yesterday ? . 

Children dear, were we long alone ? 

“The sea grow.s stormy, the little ones moan ; 
Long prayers,” I saiil, “ in the Hoild they say.” 
“Come,” I said, and we reae through the surf in 
the bay. 

We Hent up the beach in the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white- walled 
town, 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all was 
still, 

To the little gray church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at 
their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs 
We clinilxjd on the gi’aves, on the stones hoih 
with rams, 

And we gazed up the aisle tlirough the small 
leaded panes. 

She sat by the pillar ; we saw her (dear ; 

“ Maigaret, hist ! come quick, we are lieie. 
Dear heart,” I said, “we are here alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
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But, all, aha gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 

** Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the 
door.” 

Come away, children, call no more, 

C’ome away, come down, call no more. 

Down, down, down, 

Down to the depths of the sea. 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings ; “0 joy, 0 joy, 

From the humming street, and the child with 
its toy. 

From the pnest and the bell, and the holy well, 
From the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun.” 

And so she sings her fill. 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to tlie window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

. And anon there breaks a sigh. 

And anon there drops a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart son’ow-laden, 

A long, long sigh, 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away, (diildreii. 

Come, children, come down. 

The hoarse wind blows colder, 

Lights shine in the town. 

She will stai t from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 

She will heai- the winds howling. 

Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The w’avcs roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pari, — 

Singing, “ Here came a moilal. 

But faithless was she, 

And alone dwell foi*ever 
The kings of the sea.” 

But, children, at midnight. 

When soft the winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight, 

When spring- tides aie low ; 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starretl vith bi*ooni ; 

And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom : 


Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie ; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves di*y. 

We will gaze from the sand-hills, 

At the white sleeping town ; 

At the cburch on the hillside — 

And then come back, down. 

Singing, “ There dwells a loved one. 

But cruel is she : 

She left lonely forever 
The kings of the sea.” 

Matthew Arnold. 

— # — 

UNA AND THE RED CROSSE KNIGHT 

FROM “THE FAERIE QUEENE,” BOOK I CANTO I 

A GENTLE Knight was pricking on tne plainc, 
Ycladd in inightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deejie woiindes did re- 
mairie. 

The cruell markes of many a blooiiy fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time dul he never wield 
His angry steede did chide his foniing bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield • 
Full iolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encouiitei’s 
fitt. 

And on bis brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 

The dearo remembrance of his dying Loid, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge be 
wore, 

And dead, as living ever, him ador’d • 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope, which in his helpe ho bad, 
Right, faithfull, true he was in deede and word ; 
But of his cheere,* did seemc too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was yd rad. t 

Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

That gi’eatest Gloriana to him gave, 

That greatest glorious quoene of Faery lond. 
To winne him worslup]>e, and her grace h) have, 
Which of all earthly thinges he most did crave: 
And ever, as he rode, his hart did enrne 
To prove his puissance in hattell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to loame ; 
TTiion his foe, a Dragon horrible and steanie. 

A lovely Ladic i-ode him faire beside. 

Upon a lowly asse more white then snow ; 

Yet she much whiter ; hut the same did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low ; 

* countenance t dreaded 
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And over all a blacke stole shee did throw ; 

As one that inly mournd, so was she sad, 

And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 
SeemM in heart some hidden care she had ; 
And by her in a line a milke*white lambe she lad. 

So pure and innocent as that same lambe 
She was in life and every vertuous lore ; 

And by descent from royall l3mage came 
Of ancient kiuges and queenes, that had of yore 
Their scepters stretcht from east to woaterne 
shoi*e, 

And all the world in their subiection held ; 
Till that infemall feend with foule uprore 
Forwaated * all their land, and then expeld ; 
Whom to avenge, she had this Knight from far 
compeld. 

Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 

That lasie seemd, in being ever last, 

Or weaned with beaiing ot her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past, 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 
And angry love an hideous stonne of raine 
Did poure into his lemans lap so fast. 

That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain ; 
And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves 
were fain. 

Enforst to secke some covert nigh at hand, 

A shadie grove not farr away they spide, 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose loftie tiHies, yelad with sommers pride. 
Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide. 
Not perceable with power of any stair : 

And all within weie pathes and alleies wide, 
With footing wonie, and leading inward fair : 
Faire harbour that them seemes , so in they 
entred ar. 

linMUND Spenser 


THE CAVE OF SLEEP. 

FROM THE "FAFRIF QUFFNR," BOOK I CANTO 1. 

He, making speedy way through siicrsed i ayre, 
And through the world of waters wideanddeepe, 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire, 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe. 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepe. 
His dwelling is ; there Tetbys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth 
spred. 

t disperaed 


And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A tnckling streame from high rock tumbling 
dowiie, 

And ever-drizling raine ujion the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the 
sowne * 

Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne t 
No other iioyse, nor jieoples troublous cryes. 
As still are vont t* annoy the wallW towne, 
Might there lie heard ; but carelesse (^uiet lyes 
Wrapt in eteniall silence, farro from enimyes. 

LDMUND SPFNSER. 


UNA AND THE LION. 

FROM THE "FAERir gUFENE," BOOK I. CANTO 111. 

One day, iiigli weario of the yikesonie way, 
From hei unhastie beast she did alight ; 

And on the grasso her dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight ; 
From her fa3rre head her fillet she uiuiigliL 
And layd her stole aside. Her angels face. 

As the great eye of heaven, shyiied bright. 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 

Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly, 

Hunting full greedy after salvage blood : J 
Soone as the royall virgin lie did spy. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have attonce devoured her tender corse ; 
But to the pray whenas he drew more ny. 

His bloody rage aswagM with remorse, § 

And, with the sight amazd, forgat his furious 
forse. 

Instead thereof, he kist her wearie feet, 

And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong ; 
As he her wrongM innocence did weet. || 

0 how can bcautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ' 
Whose jdelded pryde and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had markM long. 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; 

And diizling teares did shed for pure affection. 

“ The lyon, lord of everie beast in field,’* 
Quoth she, “his princely puissance doth abate, 
And inightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 
Him prickt, in pittic of my sad estate : — 

But he, my lyon, and my noble lord, 

How docs he find in cruell hart to hate 
Her, that him lovd, and ever most adord 
As the god of my life ? why hath he ine abhord 

•bound t swoon— deep sleep 

{ blood of wild anlinilt, pity. | understand 


* is here intensive. 
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K edounding tears did choke th’ end of her plaint, 
Which softly ecchoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowful! constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 
With pittie calmd, downe fell his angiy mood. 
At last, ill close hart shutting up her payne. 
Arose the virgin borne of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got agayne, 

To seeke her strayM chaiiipion if she might at- 
tayne. 

The lyon would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chast person, and a faythfull mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, lie kept both watch and 
ward ; 

And, when she wakt, he wayted diligent, 

With humble service to her will piepard ; 
From her fayre eyes he took commandment, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 

LDMUND Spenser. 


THE HOWEU OF BLISS. 

TROM nil. “FALRIf- gUCCNL,” BOOK II CANTO XII 

Tiikue the most daintie paradise on ground 
Itselfe doth offer to his sober eye, 

In which all pleasures pleiiteously abownd, 
And none does others hap))inesse envyc ; 

The painted llowres ; the trees upshooting hye ; 
The dales for shade , the hilles for breathing 
space ; 

The trembling groves; the cliristall running by; 
And, that whicli all faire woikes doth most 
aggracc,* 

The art, which all that wrought, appearM in no 
])lace. 

One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scoi nM partes were mingled with the tine) 
That Nature had for waiitoiiesse ensudet 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 

So striving each th’ other to undermine, 

FiSch did the others workc more beautify ; 

So difT ring both in willes agreed in fine : 

So all agreed, through sweete diversity. 

This gardin to adonie with all variety. | 

And in the midst of all a fountaine stood, 

Of richest substance that on earth might bee. 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood • j 
Through every channell running one might see ; 
Most goodly it with cuiious ymageree 

• give grate to. 1 imitated 


Was over wrought, and shapes of naked boyes, 
Of which some seemed with lively iollitee 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whylest others did themselves embay * in liijuiil 
ioyes. 

And over all, of purest gold, was spied 
A trayle of yvie in his native hew ; 

For the rich metall was so coloured, 

That wight, who did not well avised t it vew^ 
Would surely deeme it to bee yvie trew : 

Low his lascivious armes adown did creepe. 
That, themselves dipping in the silver dew, 
Their fleecy flowres they learclully did steejK*, 
Which drops of chiistall seemed for wantones to 
wcej) 

liifinit stroames continually did well 
Out of this fountaine, sweet and fairo to see. 
The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quantitie. 

That like a little lake it seemed to bee ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits bight, 
That through the waves one might the liottom 
see, 

All pav’d beneath with iaspar shining blight, 
That seeind the fountaine in that sea did sayle 
upright. 

Eftsoons t they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delight a daintie eare, 

Such as attonce might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere. 
Right hard it was for wight which did it lieare, 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee , 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one liarmonce ; 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all 
agree : 

The ioyous birdes, shrouded inchearefull shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th’ angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The hilver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base munnure of the waters fall , 

The waters fall, with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 


THE LADY LOST IN THE WOOD. 

FROM "COM US." 

Tins way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 
My best guide now ; methoiiglit it was the sound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment. 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pijie , 

* bathe i with ^tention t itnmediately 
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Stirs up amongst the loose, unlettered hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loath 
To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 
Of such late wassailers ; yet 0, where else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
III the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favor of these pines. 
Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fniit 
As the kind, hospitable woods provide 
They left me then, when the gr>jy-hooded even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phmbus’ wain. 
But where they are, and why they came not 
Imck, 

Is now the labor of my tlioughts • *t is likeliest 
They had engaged their wandering steps too far, 
And envious darkness, ere they could return. 
Had stole them fiom me ; else, 0 thievish night. 
Why ahouldst thou, but for some felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars. 

That nature hung in heaven, and filled their 
lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller 
This is the place, as well as I may guess. 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. 

Yet naught but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be ? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 
And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desi’rt wildernesses. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
Bv a strong-siding chami)ioii, Conscience. 

0 welcome, pure-eyed Failli, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity ; 

1 see you visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were. 
To keep my life and honor unassailed. 

MILTON. 


THE NYMPH OF THE SEVERN. 

FROM “COMUS." 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 
stream. 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 


Whilom she was the daughter of Ijocrine, 

That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her eni-agfed stepdame Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

That stayed her fliglit with his cross-flowing 
course. 

The water-nymphs that in the bottom played, 
Held up their jiearlfed wrists, and took her in, 
Beating her straight to aged Nereus’ hall. 

Who, piteous of her woes, reared her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
III nectared lavers strewed with nspliixlel, 

And through the jKircli and inlet of each kciiso 
Dropped in ambrosial oils, till she revived. 

And underwent a quick immortal change, 

Made Goddess of the river • still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twiliglit meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make. 
Which she with precious vialed liipiois heals ; 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loml in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet gailaiid wieaths into hei stream 
Of pansies pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

Mil ION 


THE HAUNT OF THE SORCERER. 

FROM"COMUS” 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells. 

Of Baccdius and of Circe born, great Comiis, 
Deep skilled in all his inothci’s witcheries ; 

And here to cveiy thirsty waiideiei 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mixed, whose ]deasing 
poison 

The visagi* quite tiansfonns of him that drinks, 
And tin* inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes inst<*ad, unmoulding reason’s mintage 
(’hametered in the face • this 1 have learnt 
Tending my flocks hard by i' the billy croft**, 
That brow this bottom-glade, whence night by 
night, 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl, 
Like stalded wolves, or tigers at their prey, 
Doing abhon*6d rites to Hecate 
In their ol«cur^d haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have thr*y many biits, and guileful s[)ells, 

T inveigle and invito the unwary sense ' 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by them the clicwing flocks 
Had ta’en their supper on the savory herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 
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Passion and pain, the outcry of despair, 

The pang of the unattainable desire, 

And youth’s delight in pleasures that expire, 

And sweet high dreamings of the good and fair 
Clashing in swift soul-storm, through which no prayer 
Uplifted stays the destined death-stroke dire. 

Then through a mighty sorrowing, as through fire, 
The soul burnt pure yearns forth into the air 
Of the ilear eartli and, with the scent of flowers 
And song of birds assuaged, takes heart again. 

Made cheerier with this drinking of (lod’s wine, 
And turns with healing to the world of men. 

And high above a sweet strong angel towers. 

And Love makes life triumphant and divine. 


Richard Hovey. 


A/Ur a Painting by BmSt Briim, 


THE VOYAGE OF SLEEP. 


To sleep I give myself away, 

Unclasp the fetters of the mind, 
Forget the sorrows of the day, 

The burdens of the heart unbind. 

With empty sail this tired bark 
Drifts out upon the sea of rest. 
While all the shore behind grows dark. 
And silence reigns from east to west 

At last awakes the hidden breeze 
That bears me to the land of dreams. 
Where music sighs among the trees. 
And murmurs in the winding streams. 


0 weary day, 0 weary day. 

That dawns in fear and ends in strife, 
That brings no cooling draft to allay 
The burning fever-thirst of life. 

0 sacred night when angel hands 
Are pressed upon the tired brow. 
And when the soul on shining sands 
Descends with angels from the prow. 

To sleep I give myself away, 

My heart forgets its vague unrest, 
And all the clamor of the day. 

And drifts toward the quiet west. 


Arthur W. H. Eator, 
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I sat me* down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwore 
With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 

Wrapt in a pleasing tit of melancholy. 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy. 

Till fancy had her fill, but ere a close. 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous dissonance ; 

At which I ceased, and listened them awhile. 
Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 
(lave respite to the drowsy frighted steeds, 

That draw the litter of close-curtained sleep ; 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole ui>on the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never moro, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death : but 0, ere long 
Too well I did perceive it was the voice 
Of my most honored Lady, your dear sister. 
Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear. 
And 0, poor hapless nightingale, thought 1, 
How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly 
snare ’ 

Milton. 


THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

FROM CANTO I 

The castle hig;ht of Indolence, 

And Its false luxury , 

Where for a little tune, alas I 
We lived rif^ht Jollily. 

0 MORTAL man, who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil. 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 

And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 

For, though sometimes it makes thee weep and 
wail. 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and late ; 
Withouten that would come a heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 

In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half 
embrowned, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth to say. 
No living wight could work, ne cared even for 

pl*y. 


Was naught around but images of rest : 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns be- 
tween ; 

And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant 
green, 

Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets 
played. 

And hurled everywhere their watera sheen ; 
That, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling mur- 
mur made. 

Joined to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale. 
And flocks loud beating from the distant hills. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stockdoves plain amid the forest deep. 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds yblent incliuM all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solenm forest stood ; 

Where naught but shadowy forms was seen to 
move. 

As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood : 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro. 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out, below. 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely 
heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass. 
Forever flushing round a summer sky : 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whate’er smacked of noyauce or unrest 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest 

The landscape such, inspiring perfect ease, 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close-hid his castle mid embowering trees. 
That half shut out the beams of Plioebus bright, 
And made a kind of checkered day and night ; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate. 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute, of cruel fate 
And labor harah, complained, lamenting man’s 
estate. 
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Thither continual pilgrims crowded still, 

From all the roads of earth that pass thei'e by : 
For, as they chanced to breathe on neighbor- 
ing hill, 

The freshness of this valley smote their eye, 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 

Till clustering round the enchanter false they 
hung, 

Ymolten with his siren melody ; 

While o’er the enfeebling lute his hand he 
hung, 

And to the trembling chords these tempting 
verses sung : 

“ Behold » ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all, but man, with unearned pleasure gay : 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wintry tomb m prime of May ! 
What youthful bride can equal her array 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 

From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray. 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly. 

Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

** Behold the merry minstrels of the morn. 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove. 
Ten thousand throats » that, from the flower- 
ing thorn. 

Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love, 
Such grateful kindly raptures tliem emove : 
They neither plough nor sow ; ne, fit for flail. 
E'er to the barn the nodden sheaves they 
drove : 

Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale, 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the 
vale. 

** Outcast of nature, man ! the wTetched thrall 
Of bitter dropping sweat, of sw'cltiy pain. 

Of cares that eat away the heart with gall. 
And of the vices, an inhuman tram, 

That all proceed from savage thirst of gain : 
For when hard-hearted interest first began 
To poison earth, Astraea left the plain ; 

Guile, violence, and murder seized on man, 
And, for soft milky streams, with blood the 
rivers ran. 

“ Come, ye who still the cumbrous load of life 
Push haitl up hill ; but as the furthest steep 
You trust to gain, and pnt an end to stiife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty 
sweep, 

And hurls your labors to the valley deep, 
Forever vain : come, and withouten fee, 

I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, 

Your cares, your toils ; will steep yon in a sea 
Of full delight : 0, come, ye weaiy wights, to me ! 


With me, you need not rise at early dawn. 
To pass the joyless day in various stounds ; 

Or, loutiug low, on ujistart fortune fawn. 

And sell fair honor for some paltry j)ound.s ; 
Or through the city take your dirty ixiunds, 
To cheat, and dun, and lie, and visit pay, 

Now flattering base, now giving secret wounds ; 
Or prowl in courts of law for human prey, 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad higliway. 

“No (‘ocks, with me, to rustic labor call. 
From village on to village sounding clear ; 

To tiirdy swain no shiill- voiced matrons stpiall ; 
No (logs, no babes, no wives, to stun your ear ; 
No luimmeis thump ; no horrid blacksmith 
sear, 

Ne noisy tradesman your sweet slumbers start, 
With sounds that are a misery to hear : 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 
Of Sybaiite of old, all nature, and all art. 

“Here naught but candor reigns, indulgent 
ease. 

Good-natured lounging, sauntering up and 
down : 

They wlio are pleased themselves must always 
please ; 

On others’ ways they never 8(|uint a froun, 
Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town • 
Thus, from the source of tender Indolence, 
With milky blood the heart is overflown, 

Is soothed and sweetened by the social sense ; 
For interest, envy, pride, and strife are banished 
hence. 

“ What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 

A pure ethereal calm, that knows no stonn ; 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above those passions that this world deform. 
And torture man, a proud malignant worm 
But here, instead, soft gales of passion play, 
And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy ; as bi'eezes stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and make them still 
more gay. 

A 

“ The best of men have ever loved repose : 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray ; 

Where the soul sours, and*gradud rancor 
grows, 

Inihittered more from peevish day to day. 

E'en those whom fame has lent her fairest ray, 
The most renowned of worthy wights of yore, 
From a base world ut last have stolen away : 
So S(dpio, to the soft Cumean shore 
lletiiing, tasted joy he never knew before. 
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“ But if a little exercise you choose, 

Some zest for ease, 't is not forbidden here : 
Amid the ^ves you may indulge the Muse, 
Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year ; 
Or softly stealing, with your watery gear. 
Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude : the whilst, amused, you hear 
Now the hoaree stream, and now the zephyr’s 
sigh, 

AttunM to the birds, and woodland melody. 

“ 0 grievous folly 1 to heap up estate. 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 
When, sudden, comes blind unrelenting fate, 
And gives the untasted portion you have won 
With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undone, , 
To those who mock you, gone to Pluto’s reign, ' 
There with sad ghosts to pine, and shadows ' 
dun : 

But sure it is of vanities most vain, 

To toil for what you here uiitoihng may obtain.” 

He ceased. But still their trembling ears re- ' 

tained I 

The deep vibrations of his witching song ; | 

That, by a kind oi magic power, constmined i 
To enter in, pell-mell, the listening thiong | 
Heaps poured on heaps, and yet tliey slipt ' 
along, I 

In silent ease ; as when beneath the beam I 
Of summer moons, the di.stant woods among, i 
Or by some flood all silveied with the gleam, i 
The soft-embodied fays through airy portal 
stream : | 

By the smooth demon so it ordered was, i 

And here his baneful bounty first began ; 
Though some there were who would not fur- 
ther pass. 

And his allunng baits suspected ban. 

The wise distrust the too fair-spoken man. 

Yet through the gate they cast a wishful eye: 
Not to move on, peidie, is all tliey can : 

For do their very best they cannot fly, i 

But often each way look, and often sorely sigh. 

When this the watchful wicked wizard saw, | 
With sudden spring he leaped upon them 
straight ; i 

And soon as touched by his unhallowed paw, 
They found themselves witliin the curaW gate : 
Full hard to be repossed, like that of fate. 

Not stronger w-ere of old the giant crew, 

Who sought to pull high Jove from regal state ; 
Though ^eble wretch he seemed, of sallow hue ; 
Oertes, who bides his grasp, will that eneouutoi 
rue. 

* . . • • i 


Ye gods of quiet, and of sleep iirofound ! 
Whose soft dominion o’er this castle sways. 
And all the widely silent places round. 
Forgive me, if my ti embling pen displays 
What never yet was sung in mortal lays. 

But how shall I attempt such arduous string ^ 
1 who have spent my nights and nightly days 
In this soul -deadening place loose-loitering : 
Ah! how shall 1 for this uprear my moulted wing ? 

Come on, my Muse, nor stoop to low despair. 
Thou imp of Jove, touched by celestial fire ’ 
Thou yet sbalt sing of war, and actions fair. 
Which the bold sons of Britain will inspire ; 
Of ancient bards thou yet shalt sweep the lyre ; 
Thou yet shalt tread in tragic pall the stage. 
Faint love’s enchanting woes, the heio’s ire. 
The sage’s calm, the patriot’s noble rage. 
Basiling corruption down through every worth- 
less age. 

The doors, that knew no shrill alarming bell 
Ne cursM knocker plied by villain’s hand. 
Self-opened into halls, where w'ho can tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide expand ; 
The pride of Turkey and of Persia land 'f 
Soft quilts on ijuilts, on cai*pets carpets spread, 
And couches stretched areund in seemly band ; 
And endless pillows rise to prop the head ; 

So that each spacious room was one full-swelling 
bed ; 

And everywhere huge, covered tables stood, 
With wines high-flavored and rich viands 
crowned ; 

Whatever sprightly juice or bisteful food 
On the green bosom of this eaith are found, 
And all old ocean 'genders in his round : 

Some hand unseen these silently disjuayed, 
Even undemanded by a sign oi* sound , 

You need but wish, and instantly obeyed, 

Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 
played. 

Here freedom reigned, without the least alloy ; 
Nor gossip’s tale, nor ancient maideu’s gall, 
Nor saintly spleen duret muiniiir at our joy, 
And with envenomed tongue our pli‘,asiucs pall. 
For why * there was but one great rule foi all , 
To wit, that each should woik his own desire. 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fall, 

Or melt the time in love, or wak<* the lyre, 
And carol what, unbid, the Muses might in- 
spire. 

The rooms witli cost!) lajx'stiy were hung, 
Wlicie wis inwoven many a gentle tale : 

Such as of old the iiiml jxiets snug, 

Or of Ai'cadian or Sicilian vale : 
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Reclining lorers^ in the lonely dale, 

Poured forth at laige the sweetly tortured 
heart; 

Or, sighing tender passion, swelled the gale, 
And taught charmed echo to resound their 
smart; 

While flocks, woods, streams around, repose and 
peace impart. 

Each sound too here to languishment inclined, 
Lulled the weak bosom, and ind JtM ease ; 
Aerial music in the warbling wind, 

At distance rising oft, by small degrees, 
Nearer and nearer came, till o’er the trees 
It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs, 
As did, alas ! with soft perdition please : 
Entangled deep in its enchanting snares, 

The listening heart forgot all duties and all cares. 

A certain music, never known before, 

Here lulled the pensive, melancholy mind ; 
Full easily obtained. Behooves no more, 

But sidelong, to the gently waving wind, 

To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined ; 
From which, with airy flying fingers light, 
Beyond each mortal touch the most refined. 
The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight : 
Whence, with just cause, the harp of Jlolus it 
hight. 

Ah me I what hand can touch the string so fine ? 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul : 

Now rising love they fanned ; now pleasing dole 
They breathed, in tender musings, through the 
heart; 

And now a graver sacred strain they stole, 

As when seraphic hands a hymn impart : 

Wild warbling nature all, above the reach of art ! 

James Thomson. 


KUBLA KHAN.* 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree 
Where Alph, the sacred river, lun, 

Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. ' 

* " In the summer of the year 1797 the author, then in ill^heahh, 
had retired to a lonely fann>house between Porlock and Linton, on 
the Exmoor confinea of Somerset and Devonshire I n consequence 
of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been prescribed, from the 
effect of which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment he was read* 
mg the foDowing sentence, or words of the aaine substance, in 
Purch<Wi fUgnmagti ' Here the Khan Kubla commanded a pal* 
ace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto 1 and thus ten miles 
of fertile groond were enclos^ with a wan * The author continued 
fcraboot three boon in a profound sleep, at least of the external 


So twice five miles of fertile ground 
I With walls and towers were girdled round ; 

And there were gardens, bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills. 
Infolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But 0 that deep romantic chasm, which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover 1 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething. 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced. 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail ; 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles, meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale, the sacred river ran, — 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean, 

And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, — 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw ; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her 8}Tnphony and song. 

To such a deep delight ’t would win me 
That, with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, — 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice * 

senses, dunng which time he lias the most vivid confidence that he 
could not have composed less than from two to three Iiuiidrcd lines , 
if that indeed can be called composition in which all the niiaResrosc 
up before him as things, with a parallel production of the corre- 
spondent expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of 
effort On awaking he appeared to himself to have a distinct recol- 
lection of the whole, and, uking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly 
and eagerly wrote down the lines that are here preserved At this 
moment he was unfortunately called out by a person on business 
from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, and on his return 
to his room found, to his no small surprise and mortification, that 
though he still reuined some vague and dim recollection of the 
general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of some eight 
or ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away, 
like the images on the surfoce of a stream into which a stone had 
been cast, but, alas I without the after restoration of the latter.'*^ 
Tkb Author. iSiA 
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And all who heal'd should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware ! beware 
His flashing eyes, his floating hail* ! 

Weave a cii*cle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


SONG OF WOOD-NYMPHS. 

Come here, come here, and dwell 
In forest deep ! 

Come here, come here, and tell 
Why thou dost weep ! 

Is it for love (sweet pain ’) 

Tliat thus thoii dar’st complain 

Unto our pleasant shades, our summer leaves. 

Where naught else grieves ? 

(Jome here, come here, and lie 
By whispering .stream ! 

Hero no one dares to die 
For love’s sweet dream ; 

But health all seek, and joy, 

And shun perverse annoy, 

And race along green paths till close of day, 

Aiul laugh - alway ! 

Or else, through half the year, 

( )n I ushy flooi , 

W c he by watei-s clear, 

While skylarks pour 
Their songs into the sun ! 

And when bright day is done, 

We hide ’neath bells of flowers or nodding com. 
And dream — till morn » 

Bryan waller Procter {Barry Com-uaU), 

THE FAIRIES' LULLABY, 

FROM "MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S PREAM." ACT II. SC 3 

Titania, vMh her train. 
Titania. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy 
song; 

Then, for the thihl part of a minute, hence ; — 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk -rose buds ; 
Some war with roar-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats ; and some keep 
back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and 
wonders 

At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offioesi and let me reet 


BONO. 

IFaiby. T<mapotted8iiake$,withd(ruhUt(mgw 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
N&wts and Uind’Wonm, do no wrong : 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Chorus. Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in (mr sweet lullaby; 

LuXla, lulla, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, hdlahy: 
Never harm. 

Nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So, good-night, with lullaby, 

2 Fairy. Weaving spiders, come not here. 

Hence, yon long-legged spinners^ 
hmcel 

Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 

Chorus. Philomel, wUh melody, etc. 

1 Fairy. Hence away ; now all is well : 

One, aloof, stand sentinel. 

[Exeunt Fairies. Titania sleeps. 

SHAKESPEARE 

— • — 

FAIRIES’ SONG. 

Wb the fairies blithe and antic, 

Of dimensions not gigantic, 

Though the moonshine mostly keep ui, 

Oft in orchards frisk and peep u.s. 

Stolen sweets are always sweeter ; 

Stolen kisses much completer ; 

Stolen looks are nice in chapels ; 

Stolen, stolen be your apples 

When to bed the world are bobbing. 

Then 's the time for oi’chard-robbing ; 

Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling 
Were it not for stealing, stealing. 

From the Latin of THOMAS RANDOLPH • 
Translation of Leigh HUNT 


COMPLIMENT TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

FROM " MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM," ACT II. SC. a 

Oberon. My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou 
remember'st 

Since once I sat upon a promontory. 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering sucb dulcet and harmonious breath, 

* Randolph wai a matterly tcholar, and a profound stodent of 
the Greek and Latin poets, whose writings he Imitated In tiioa^ Ian* 
guages, and whoae Influence was marked la his EnglWi ^writings. 
He died (1634) at die age of twetttjr-nine, not ftilfliliig fbe Him 
prontiedbjr Ml eirljr years. 
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That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

' Puck. I remember. 

Obe. That very time 1 saw (but thou couldst 
not), 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all armed : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal thronM by the west, 

And loosed Ids love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts 
lint I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western tiower 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower. 

SHAKRSPEARk. 


QUEEN MAB. 

PROM “ROMEO AND JULIET," ACT I. SC. 4. 

0, THEN, I see, Queen Mab hath lieen with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoiipers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her wagoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of 
love ; 

On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies 
straight ; 

O’er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream, — 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are : 
Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 

And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as 'a lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of axmther benefice : 


Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes ; 
Thus is the hag, when maids lie on theii l>a<;ks, 
That presses tliem, and leanis them firat to War, 
Making them women of good carriage. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE FAIRIES. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 

We daren’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men ; 

Wee folk, good folk. 

Trooping all together ; 

Gieen jacket, red cap, 

And white owl’s feather ! 

Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, — 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 

Some ill the reeds 
Of the black mountain -lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 

High on the hill-top 
The old King sits ; 

He is now so old and gray 
He ’s nigh lost his wits. 

Witli a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses. 

On his stately journeys 
From Slievelcagne to Rosses : 

Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 

To sup with the queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 

They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 

When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 

They took her lightly back, 

Between the night and morrow ; 

They thought that she was fast asleep^ 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
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They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lakes, 

On a bed of flag-leaves, 

Watching till she wakes. 

By the craggy hillside, 

Through the mosses bare. 

They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

Is any man so daring 
To dig one up in spite. 

He shall hnd the thomies set 
In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the mshy glen, 

We dare n’t go a hunting 
For fear of little men ; 

M^ee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together ; 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And white owl’s feather 1 

WIILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


KILMKXY. 

/fftOM " Ihi- QULIiN’S WAKL.” 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 

But it waana to meet Duneira’s men. 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see. 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pu' the cress-flower round the spring, — 
The scarlet hypp, and the hiiidherrye, 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel-tree ; 

For Kilmeny was pme as pure could be. 

But lang may her miniiy look o’er the wa’. 

And lang may she seek i’ the green-wood shaw ; 
Lang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang gmet or Kilmeny come bame. 

When many a day had come and fled, 

When giief givw calm, and hojH* was dead. 
When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedesman had prayed, and the dead- 
bell rung ; 

Late, late in a gloamin, when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 

The wood was sear, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain, — 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane ; 
When the ingle lowed with an eiiy leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin Kilmeny came harae ! 

“ Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and den, — 

By linn, by ford, and green -wmod tree ; 
vYet yw are halesome and fair to see 


Where got you that joup o’ the lily sheen ? 

That bonny snood of the birk sae green i 
And these roses, the fairest that ever was seen ! 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? " 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee. 

As the stillness that lay on the emeraiit lea. 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she not where. 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not 
declaim 

Kilmeny had l)een w'heie the « ock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind nevei 
blew ; 

But it seemed us the luirji of the sky had rung, 
And the nirs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spuke of the lovely t’oniis she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been, — 

A laud of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun or moon or night ; 

Wliere the river sw^a’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure celestial beam . 

The land of vision it would seem, 

! A still, an everlasting dream. 

Ill yon green -wood there is a walk, 

And in that w'aik there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike, 

’^hat neither has flesh, blood, nor bane ; 

And down in yon green-wood he walks his lane. 

In that green wene Kilmeny lay. 

Her bosom happed wi’ the flowerets gay ; 

But the air was soft, and the silence deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep ; 

She kend nae mair, nor opened lier cc. 

Till waked by the hymns of a far countrye. 

She awaked on a couch of the silk sae slim, 
All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim ; 
Ami lovely beings ai’ound were nfe, 

Who eist had travelled inoital life ; 

And aye they smiled, and ’gan to s])eer 
** What spirit has bought this mortal here ? ” 

** Lang have I journeyed the world wide,” 

A meek and reverend fere replied ; 

“ Baith night and day I have watched the fail 
Eident a thousand years and mair. 

Yes, I have watched o’er ilk degree, 

Wherever blooms femenitye ; 

But sinless virgin, free of stain, 

In mind and body, fand I nane. 

Never, since the banquet of time. 

Found I a virgin in her prime. 

Till late this bonny maiden 1 saw, 

As spotless as the morning snaw. 
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Full twenty years she has lived as free 
As the spirits that sojourn in this countrye. 

I have brought her away trae the snares of men, 
That sin or death she may never ken.” 

They clasped her waist and her hands sae fair ; 
They kissed her cheek, and they kerned her hair ; 
And round came many a blooming fere, 

Saying, “ Bonny Kilineny, ye 're welcome here ; 
AVomen are freed of the littand scorn ; 

0, blest be the day Kilmeny was bom ! 

Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken, what a woman may be ! 

Many a lang year in sorrow and pain, 

Many a lang year through the world we ’ve gane, 
('ommissioned to watch fair womankind, 

For it 's they who nurice the immortal mind. 

We have watched their steps os the dawning 
shone. 

And deep in the greenwood walks alone ; 

By lily bower and silken bed 

The viewless tears have o’er them shed ; 

Have soothed their ardent minds to sleep, 

Or loft the couch of love to weep. 

We have seen ! we have seen ! but the time must 
come, 

And the angels will weep at the day of doom ! 

* ♦ 0, would the fairest of mortal kind 
Aye keep the holy truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions see, 

Who watch their ways with anxious e’e, 

And grieve for the guilt of humanitye ! 

0, sweet to Heaven the maiden’s prayer, 

And the sigh that heaves a bosom sae fair ! 

And dear to Heaven the woi’ds of truth 
And the praise of virtue frae beauty’s mouth ! 
And dear to the viewless forms of air 
The minds that kythe as the body fair I 

“0 bonny Kilmeny ! free frae stain. 

If ever you seek the world again, — 

That world of sin, of sorrow and fear, — 

0, tell of the joys that are waiting here ; 

And tell of the signs you shall shoitly see ; 

Of the times that are now, and the times that 
shall be.” 

They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away. 

And she walked in the light of a sunless day ; 
The sky was a dome of crystal bright, 

The fountain of vision, and fountain of light ; 
The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 
That her youth and beauty never might fade ; 
And they smiled on heaven, w'hen they saw her lie 
In the stream of life that wandered by. 


And she heard a song, — she beard it sung, 

She kend not where ; but sae sweetly it rung, 

It fell on her ear like a dream of the mom, — 

“ 0, blest be the day Kilmeny was bora ! 

Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken, what a woman may be ! 

The sun that shines on the world sae bright, 

A borrowed gleid frae the fountain of light ; 
And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun, 

Like a gouden bow, or a beamless sun, 

Shall wear away, and be seen nae mair ; 

And the angels shall miss them, travelling the air. 
But lang, lang after baith night and day. 

When the sun and the world have edyed away, 
When tile sinner has gane to his waesome doom, 
Kilmeny shall smile in eternal bloom ! ” 

They bore her away, she wist not how, 

For she felt not arm nor rest below ; 

But so swift they wained her through the liglit, 
’T was like the motion of sound or sight ; 

They seemed to split the gales of air, 

And yet nor gale nor breeze was there. 
Unnumbered groves below them grew ; 

They came, they past, and backward flew, 

Like floods of blossoms gliding on, 

In moment seen, in moment gone. 

0, never vales to mortal view 
Appeared like those o’er which they flew. 

That land to human spirits given, 

The lowermost vales of the storied lieaven ; 

From whence they can view the world below. 
And heaven’s blue gates with sapphires glow, — 
More glory yet unmeet to know. 

They bore her far to a mountain green, 

To see what mortal never had seen ; 

And they seated her high on a purple swaixl, 
And bade her heed what she saw and he^rd. 

And note the changes the spirits wrought ; 

For now she lived in the land of thought. — 

She looked, and she saw nor sun nor skies. 

But a crystal dome of a thousand dyes ; 

She looked, and she saw nae land aright. 

But an endless whirl of glory and light ; 

And radiant beings went and came, 

Far swifter than wind or the linked flame ; 

She hid her een frae the dazzling view ; 

She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She saw a sun on a summer sky, * 

And clouds of amber sailing by ; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had glens and mountains gray ; 
And that land had valleys and hoary piles, 

And marUd seas, and a thousand isles ; 

Its fields were speckled, its forests green, 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 
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Like magic xniiTors, where slumbering lay 
The sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray, 
Which heaved and trembled, and gently swung ; 
On every shore they seemed to be hung ; 

For there they were seen on their downward plain 
A thousand times and a thousand again ; 

In winding lake and placid lirth, — 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth. 

Eilmeny sighed and seemed to grieve, 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave ; 
She saw the com wave on the vale ; 

She saw the deer run down the dale ; 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore, 

And the brows that the badge of freedom bore ; 
And she thought she had seen the land before. 

She saw a lady sit on a throne, 

The fairest that ever the sun shone on : 

A lion licked her hand of milk. 

And she held him in a leish of silk ; 

And a leifu’ maiden stood at her knee. 

With a silver wand and melting ee ; 

Her sovereign shield till love stole in, 

And poisoned all the fount within. 

Then a gruff untoward bedesman came. 

And hundit the lion on his dame ; 

And the guardian maid wi* the dauntless ee, 

She dropped a tear, and left her knee ; 

And she saw till the queen frae the lion fled, 

Till the bonniest flower of the world lay dead ; 

A coffin was set on a distant plain, 

And she saw the red blood fall like rain : 

Then bonny Kilmeny’s heart grew sair. 

And she turned away, and could look nae mair. 

Then the gniff grim carle gimM amain, 

And they trampled him down, but he rose again ; 
And he baited the lion to deeds of weir, 

Till he lapped the blood to the kingdom dear ; 
And weening his head was danger-preef. 

When crowned with the rose and clover leaf, 

He gowled at the carle, and chased him away 
To feed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 

He gowled at the carle, and he gecked at Heaven ; 
But his mark was set, and his arles given. 
Kilmeny a while her een withdrew ; 

She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She saw below her fair unfurled 
One half of all the glowing world. 

Where oceans rolled, and rivers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 

She saw a people, fierce and fell. 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell ; 

There lilies grew, and the eagle flew, 

And she herked on her ravening crew. 


Till the cities and towers were wrapt in a blaze, 
And the thunder it roared o’er the lands and the 
seas. 

The widows they wailed, and the red blood ran, 
And she threatened an end to the race of man : 
She never lened, nor stood in awe. 

Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw. 

Ob ! then the eagle swiiiked for life, 

And brainzelled up a mortal strife ; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

She met wi’ the gowl of the lion’s mouth. 

With a mooted wing and waefu’ maen. 

The eagle sought her eiry again ; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest. 

And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 

Before she sey another flight. 

To play wi’ the norland lion’s might 

But to sing the sights Eilmeny saw, 

So far surpassing nature’s law. 

The singer’s voice wad sink away. 

And the string of his harp wad cease to play 
But she saw till the sorrows of man w'ere by, 
And all was love and harmony ; — 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 

Like the flakes of snaw on a winter’s day. 

Then Eilmeny begged again to see 
The friends she had left in her own countrye, 

To tell the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen ; 

To warn the living maidens fair. 

The loved of heaven, the spirits’ cure, 

That all whose minds unmeled remain 
Shall bloom in beauty when time is gane. 

With distant music, soft and deep. 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she awakened, she lay her lane, 

All happed with flowers in the green-wood wene. 
When seven long years had come and fled ; 
When grief was calm, and hope was dead ; 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name, 
Late, late in a gloamin, Kilmeny came hame ! 
And 0, her beauty was fair to see. 

But still and steadfast was her eo ! 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there ; 

And the soft desire of maidens’ een 
In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower ; 

And her voice like the distant melodye 
That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lanely glen, 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men ; 
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Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 

The wild beasts of the hills wero cheered ; 

The wolf played blythely round the field ; 

The lordly byson lowed and kneeled ; 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland. 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And when at even the woodlands rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sung 
In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

0, then the glen was all in motion ! 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 
And goved around, charmed and amazed ; 

Even the dull cattle crooned, and gazed, 

And murmured, and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-cock. 

The corby left her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew ; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began ; 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret lan ; 
The hawk and the hern attour them hung, 

And the merl and the mavis forhooyed their 
young ; 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurled : 

It was like an eve in a sinless world 1 

When a month and day had come and gane, 
Kilmeny sought the green- wood wene ; 

There laid her down on the leaves sae green, 
And Kilmeny on earth was never mnir seen. 

But 0 the words that fell from her mouth 
Were woitis of wonder, and words of trutli ! 

But all the land were in fear and dread, 

For they kend na whether she was living or dead. 
It wasna her hame, and she couldna remain ; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain, 

And returned to the land of thought again. 

James Hogo. 


THE FAIRY CHILD. 

The summer sun was sinking 
With a mild light, calm and mellow ; 

It shone on my little boy’s bonnie cheeks, 

And his loose locks of yellow. 

The robin was singing sweetly. 

And his song was sad and tender ; 

And my little boy’s eyes, while he heard the song, 
Smiled with a sweet, soft splendor. 

My little boy lay on my bosom 
While his soul the song was quaffing ; 


The joy of his soul had tinged his cheek, 

And his heart and his eye were laughing. 

I sate alone in my cottage, 

The midnight needle plying ; 

1 feaied for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now \^as dying ; 

There came a hand to my lonely latch, 

Like the wind at midnight moaning ; 

I knelt to pray, but rose again, 

For 1 heard my little boy groaning. 

I ciossed my brow and I crossed my bi’east, 
But that night my child departed, — 

They loft a wmkling in his stead, 

And 1 am broken -lieaited ! 

0, it cannot be my own sweet boy, 

For bis eyes are dim and hollow ; 

My little l)oy is gone — is gone, 

And his mother soon will follow'. 

The dirge for the dead will he sung for me, 
And the mass be chanted meetly, 

And I shall sleep with my little boy, 

In the moonlight churehyaid sweetly. 

JOHN ANSTER 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 

“ My visual orl>si .ire purged from film, and, lo ' 

Instead of Ansttr s turnip bearing vales, 

I see old fairy land 's niirnculous show ) 

Her trees of tuisti kissed by fre.ikish gales, 

Her ouphs that, cloaked in leaf-gold, skiin the breeze. 

And fairies, swarming " 

rCNNAVI’s ANSFFR 1 AIH. 

’T IS the middle wntch of a summer’s night, — 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright ; 
Naught is seen in the vault on liigh 
But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless 
Bky, 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Cro’nest ; 

She mellow's the shades on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gniy form to throw 
In a silver cone on the wave below. 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made ; 

And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the firefly’s sjiark, — 

Like stairy twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tern jiest’s mek 

The stars are on the moving stream. 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnish^ length of wavy beam 
In an eel-like, spiral line below ; 
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The winds are whist, and the owl is still ; 

The bat in the shelvy rock is hid ; 

And naught is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katydid ; 

And the plaint of the wailing whippoorwill. 

Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings 
Ever a note of wail and woe, 

Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 

I 

’T is the hour of fairy ban and spell : 

The wood-tick has kept the minutes well ; 

He has counted them all with click and stroke 
Deep in the heart of the mounbiin-oak, 

And he has awakened the sentry elve 
Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree. 

To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the lays to then levcliy ; 

Twelve small stiokes on his tinkling bell 
(’T was made of the white snail’s pearly shell) : 

“ Midnight comes, and all is well ! 

Hither, hither wing your way ' 

’T is the dawn of the fairy-day.” 

They come from beds of lichen green, 

They creep from the niulleiii’s velvet screen ; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon -touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks 
high. 

And rocked about in the evening breeze ; 

Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest, — 
They had driven him out by ellin power. 

And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there till the chanufed hour ; 

Some bad lain in the scoop of the rock, 

With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 

And some had opened the four-o’clock, 

And stole within its purple shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade. 
Above, below, on every side, — 

Their little minim forms annyed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride ! 

They come not now to piint the lea, 

In freak and dance around the tree. 

Or at the mushroom board to sup, 

And drink the clew from the buttercup : 

A scene of borrow waits them now. 

For an ouphe has broken his vestal vow ; 

He has loved an earthly maid, 

And left for her his woodland shade ; 

He has lain u|)on her lip of dew. 

And sunned him in her eye of blue, 

Fanned her cheek with his wing of air, 

Played in the ringlets of her hair, 


And, nestling on her snowy breast. 

Forgot the lily-king’s behest. 

For this the shailowy tribes of air 
To the elfin court must haste away 
And now they stand expectant there, 

To hear the doom of the culprit fay. 

The throne was reared upon the grass, 

Of spice-wood and of sassafras ; 

On pillars of mottled toi'toise-shell 
Hung the burnished canopy, — 

And o’er it gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s ciimsoii dmjiery. 

The monarch sat on his judgment-seat, 

On his brow the crown imperial shone, 

The piisoner fay was at his feet, 

And his p<‘ers uere ranged around the tlirone. 
He waved his sceptre in the uii‘, 

He looked around and calmly sjmke ; 

His bix>w was grave and his eye severe, 

But his voice in a softened accent broke : 

“ Fairy ! fairy ! list and mark . 

Thou hast broke thine elfin chain ; 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 

And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain, — 
Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eye ; 

Thou hast scorned our dread decree, 

And thou shouldst pay the foifeit high. 

But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above. 

Gentle and meek, and chaste and kind, 

Such as a spiiit v>e\[ might love. 

Fairy ! had she spot or taint. 

Bitter had been thy punishment : 

Tied to tlie hornet’s shaidy wings ; 

Tossed on the pricks of nettles’ stings ; 

Or seven long ages doometl to dwell 
With the lazy wonn in the walnut-shell 
Oi eveiy night to wiilhc and bleed 
Beneath the ti'ead of the centijicde ; 

Or bound in a cobw'cb-dungeon dim. 

Your jailer a spidei, huge and gum. 

Amid the cairioii Inidies to he 

Oi the worm, and the bug, and the miu’dei'ed fly ; 

These it hud been your lot to bear, 

Had a slain been found on the earthly fair. 

Now list, and mark our mild deciee, — 

Fairy, this your doom must be . 

“ Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 
Where the water bounds the elfin land ; 

Thou shalt watch the oozy briiio 

Till the stuigeon leajis in the bright moonshine, 

Then ilait the glistening arch below, 

And catch n drop from his sibber bow. 
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The water-sprites will wield their aims 
And dash around, with roar and rave, 

And vain are the woodland spirits’ charms ; 

They are the imps that rule the wave. 

Yet trust thee in thy single might : 

If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right, 

Thou ahalt win the warlock fight. 

j 

“ If the spmy-bead gem be won, 

I’he stain of thy wing is washed away ; 

But another errand must be done 
Ere thy crime be lost for aye : 

Thy flame- wood lamp is quenched and dark, 
Thou must re-illume its sjurk. 

Mount thy steed, and spur him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy ; 

And when thou seest a shooting star, 

Follow it fast, and follow it far, — 

The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light the elfin lamp again. 

Thou hast heard our sentence, fay ; 

Hence ! to the water-side, away ! ” 

The goolin marked his monarch well ; 

He spake not, but he bowed him low, 

Then plucked a crimson colen-bell, 

And turned him round in act to go. 

The way is long, he cannot fly. 

His soilM wing has lost its power. 

And he winds adown the mountain high, 

For many a sore and weary hour. 

Through dreary beds of tangled fern, 

Through groves of nightshade dark and dem, 
Over the grass and through the brake. 

Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake ; 

Now o’er the violet’s azure flush 
He skips along in lightsome mood ; 

And now he thrids the bramble-bush, 

Till its points are dyed in fairy blood. 

He has leaped the 1^, he has pierced the brier. 
He has swum the brook, and waded the mire, 

Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter in his cheek. 

He had fallen to the gi-ound outright, 

For rugged and dim was his onward track, 

But there came a spotted toad in sight, 

And he laughed as he jumped upon her 
back; 

He biidled her mouth with a silkweed twist, 

He lashed her sides with an osier thong ; 

And now, through evening’s dewy mist. 

With leap and spring they bound along, 

Till the mountain’s magic verge is past. 

And the beach of sand is leached at last 

Soft and pale is the moony beam. 

Moveless still the glassy stream ; 


The wave is clear, the beach is bright 
With snowy shells and sparkling stones ; 

The shore-suige comes in ripples light. 

In murmurings faint and distant moans ; 

And ever afar in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap. 

And the bend of his graceful bow is seen, — 

A glittering arch of silver sheen, 

Spanning the wave of burnished blue. 

And dripping with gems of the river-dew. 

The elfin cast a glance around, 

As he lighted down from his courser toad. 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 

And close to the river’s brink he strode ; 

He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer. 
Above his heed his arms he threw. 

Then tossed a tiny curve in air. 

And headlong plunged in the watera blue. 

Up sprung the spirits of the waves 
From the sea-silk beds in their coral caves ; 
With snail-plate armor, snatched in haste, 

They speed their way through the liquid waste ; 
Some are rapidly borne along 
On the mailM shrimp or the prickly prong ; 
Some on the blood-r^ leeches glide, 

Some on the stony star-fish ride. 

Some on the back of the lancing squab, 

Some on the sideling soldier-crab ; 

And some on the jellied quarl, that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings ; 

They cut the wave with the living oar. 

And hurry on to the moonlight shore, 

Jo guard their realms and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading fay. 

Fearlessly he skims along. 

His hope is high, and his limbs are strong ; 

He spreads his arms like the swallow’s wing, 
And throws his feet with a frog-like fling ; 

His locks of gold on the waters shine. 

At his breast the tiny foam-bees rise. 

His back gleams blight above the brine, 

And the wake-line foam behind him lies. 

But the water-sprites are gathering near 
To check his course along the tide ; 

Their warriors come in swift career 
And hem him reund on every side ; 

On his thigh the leech has fixed his hold. 

The quarl’s long arms are round him rolled. 
The prickly prong has pierced his skin, 

And the 8(]uab has thrown his javelin ; 

The giitty star has rubbed him raw, 

And the crab has struck with his giant claw ; 
He howls with rage, and he shrieks with pain ' 
He stiikes around, but his blows are vain ; 
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Hopeless is the unequal fight, 

Fairy ! naught is left but flight. 

He turned him round, and fled amain, 

With hurry and dash, to the beach again ; 

He twisted over from side to side, 

And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide ; 

The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet. 

And with all his might he flings his feet, 

Rut the water-sprites are round him still. 

To crass his path and work him ill. 

They bade the wave before him rise ; 

They flung the sea-fire in his eyes ; 

And they stunned his ears with the scallop-stroke, 
With the porpoise heave and the drum-fish croak. 
0, but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dogwood-tree. 
Gashed and wounded, and stiff and sore. 

He laid him down on the sandy shore ; 

He blessed the force of the charmed line. 

And he banned the water-goblins’ spite. 

For he saw araund in tlie sweet moonshine 
Their little wee faces above the brine, 

Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the faiiy uight. 

Soon he gathered the lialsara dew 
From the sorrel-leaf and the henbane bud ; 
Over each wound the balm he drew, 

And with cobweb lint he stanched the blood. 
The mild west-wind was soft and low, 

U cooled the heat of his burning brow ; 

And he felt new life in liis sinews shoot, 

As he drank the juice of the calamus-root ; 

And now he treads the fatal shore 
As fresh and vigorous as Ixjforc. 

W mpped in musing stands the sprite ; 

’T is the middle wane of night ; 

His task is hard, his way is far. 

Rut he must do his errand right 
Kie dawning mounts her beamy car, 

And rails her chariot wheels of light ; 

And vain are the spells of faiiy-land, — 

He must work with a human hand. 

He east a saddened look around ; 

But he felt new joy hi^ bosom swell, 

When, glittering on the shadowed ground, 

He saw a purple mupcle-shell ; 

Thither he ran, and hi bent him low, 

He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the bow, 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land. 
She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in. 

For she glowed with purple paint without, 

And shone with silvery pearl within ; 


A sculleFs notch in the stern he made, 

An oar he shaped of the hootle-blade ; 

Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome leap. 
And launched afar on the calm, blue deep. 

The imps of the river yell and rave. 

They had no power above the ivave ; 

But they heaved the billow before the prow, 
And they dashed the surge against her side, 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow. 
Till the gunwale bent to the rocking tide. 

She wimpled about to the pale moonbeam. 

Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed sti'eam ^ 
And momently athwart her track 
The quart upreared his island back, 

And the fluttering scallop behind would float. 
And patter the water about the boat ; 

But he bailed her out with his colen-bell. 

And he kept her trimmed with a wary tread. 
While on eveiy side, like lightning, fell 
The heavy strokes of his bootle-blade. 

Onward still he held his way, 

Till he came where the column of moonshine lay 
And saw beneath the surface dim 
The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim ; 
Around him wera the goblin tmin, — 

But he sculled with all his might and main, 
And followed wheraver the sturgeon led, 

Till he saw him upward point his head , 

Then he dropped his paddle-blade, 

And held his coleii-goblet up 
To catch tht‘ drop in its cnm.son cup. 

With sweeping tail and quivering fin 
Through the wave the sturgeon flow 
And, like the heaven -shot javelin, 

He sprung above the waters blue. 

Instant as the star- fall light 
He plunged him in the deep again. 

But he left an arch of silver bright, 

The rainbow of the moony main. 

It was a strange and lovely sight 
To see the puny goblin there ; 

He seemed an angel form ot light, 

With azure wing and sunny hair, 

Throned on a cloud of purple fail*, 

Circled with blue and edged with white 
And sitting, at the fall of even. 

Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 

A moment, and its lustre fell ; 

But ere it met the billow blue 
He caught within his crimson bell 
A droplet of its sparkling dew ! — - 
Joy to thee, fay 1 thy task is done, 

Thy wings an pure, for the gem is won, — 
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Cheerly ply thy dripping oar, 

And haste away to the elfin shore. 

He turns, and, lo ! on either side 
The ripples on his path divide ; 

And the track o'er which his boat must pass 
Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 

Around, their limbs the bea-nymphs lave, 

Witli snowy aims half swelling out, 

While on the glossed and gleamy wave 
Tlieir sea-green ringlets loosely float 
They swim aroniid with smile and song ; 

They press the bark with pearly hand, 

And gently urge her course along 
Toward the beach of speckled sand. 

And, as he lightly leaped to land, 

They bade adieu with nod and bow ; 

Then gayly kissed each little hand, 

And dropped in the crystal deep below. 

A moment stayed the fairy there ; 

He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer ; 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 

And on to the elfin couit he flew. 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 

And shine with a thousand changing dyes. 

Till, lessening far, through ether driven. 

It mingles with the hues of heaven ; 

As, at the glimpse of morning pale. 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail, 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright 
Till lost in the shades of fading night, — 

So rose from earth the lovely fay ; 

So vanished, far in heaven away ! 

* « * « * 

Up, fairy ! quit thy chickweed bower. 

The cricket has called the second hour ; 

Twice again, and the lark will rise 
To kiss the streaking of the skies, — 

Up I thy charmM armor don, 

Thou 'It need it ere the night be gone. 

He put his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle-down ; 
The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee's golden vest ; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 
bright 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his firefly steed ; 

He bored his blade of the bent-grass blue ; 

He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed. 

And away like a glance of thought be flew 


To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fieiy trail of the rocket-star. 

The motli-fly, as he shot in air. 

Crept under the leaf, and hid her there ; 

The katydid foigot its lay, 

The prowling gnat fled fast away. 

The fell mosquito checked his drone 
And folded his wings till the fay was gone. 

And the wily beetle dropped his head. 

And fell on the giound as if he were dead ; 

They crouched them (dose in the darksome i^hade, 
They quaked all o’er with awe and fear, 
for they had felt the blue-lien t blade, 

And writhed at the prick of the elfin spear. 
Many a time, on a summer's night, 

When the sky was clear, and the moon was bright, 
They had been roused from the haunted ground 
By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound ; 

They had heard the tiny bugle-horn, 

They had heard the twang of the maize-silk string, 
When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn. 
And the needle-shaft through air was borne, 
Feathered witli down of the hum-biM's wing. 
And now they deemed the courier ouphe 
Some hunter-sprite of the elfin gi’ound, 

And they watched till they saw him mount the roof 
That canopies the world around ; 

Then glad they left their covert lair. 

And freaked about in the midnight air. 

Up to the vaulted firmament 
His path the firefly courser bent, 

And at every gallop on the wind 
He flung a glittering spark behind ; 

He flies like a feather in the blast 
Till the first light cloud in heaven is past 
But the shapes of air have begun their work, 
And a drizzly mist is round him cast ; 

He cannot see through the mantle murk ; 

He shivers with cold, but he urges fast ; 

Through storm and darkness, sleet and sJiadc, 
He lashes his steed, and spurs amain, — 

For shadowy hands have twitched tlie rein. 

And flame-shot tongues around him played, 
And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity. 

And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear. 

Came screaming on his startled ear. 

His wings are wet aixmnd his breast, 

The plume hangs dripping from his crest, 

His eyes are blurred with the lightning's glare, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunder's blare. 
But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew, 

He thrust before and he stiTick behind. 

Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through. 

And gashed their shadowy limbs of wind ; 
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Howling the misty spectres hew, 

They rend the air with frightful cries ; 

For he has gained the welkin blue, 

And the land of clouds beneath him lies. 

Up to the cope careering swift, 

In breathless motion fast, 

Fleet as the swallow cuts the drift, 

Or the sea-roc rides the blast, 

The sapphire sheet of eve is shot, 

The sphered moon is past, 

The earth but seems a tiny blot 
On a sheet of azure cast. 

0, it was sweet, in the clear moonlight, 

To tread the starry plain of even ’ 

To meet the thousand eyes of night. 

And feel the cooling breath of heaven ! 

But the elfin made no stop or stay 

Till he came to the bank of the Milky Way ; 

Then he checked his courser’s foot, 

And watched tor the glimpse of the planet-shoot. 

kSiuldeii along the snowy tide 
That swelled to nieet their loothtep'i’ fall, 

Tile sylphs of heave* ii were seen to glide, 

Attired in sunset’s crimson pall ; 

Aiound the fay they weave the dance, 

They skip liefore him on the plain. 

And one has taken his wasji-sting laiica, 

And one ujdiolds his biidle-rein ; 

With warblings wild they lead him on 
To where, through clouds of amber seen, 
Studded with .stars, resplendent shone 
The palace of the sylplnd queen. 

Its spiral (Columns, gleurmng hiiglit. 

Were streamers of the northern light ; 

Its curtain’s light and lovely flush 
Was of the morning’s rosy blush ; 

And the ceiling fair that rose aboon. 

The white and feathery fleece of noon. 

lint, 0, how fair the shape that lay 
lienenth a rainbow bending bright ! 

She seemed to the entranced fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light ; 

Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twilight in the west afar ; 

'T was tied with threads of dawning gold, 

And buttoned with a sparkling star. 

Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s line ; 

Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 

Set floating in the welkin blue. 

Her hair is like the sunny beam, 

And the diamond gems which round it gleam 

Are the pure drops of dewy even 

That ne’er have left their native heaven. 


She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 

And they leaped with smiles ; for well I ween 
Never b(*fore in the bowers of light 
Had the form of an earthly fay been seen. 
Long she looked in his tiny face ; 

Long with Ins butterfly cloak she played ; 

She smoothed his wing's of azure lace, 

And handled the tassel of his blade ; 

And tis he told, in accents low, 

The story of his love and wou, 

She felt new pains in her bosom rise, 

And the tear-drop staited in her eyes. 

And “0, sweet spirit ot earth,” she cried, 

“ Return no more to yoiii’ woodland height, 
But everheio with me abide 
In the land ot (*verlasting light ! 

Within the fleecy diilt we ’ll he, 

We’ll hang upon the rainbow’s nrn ; 

And all the jewels of the sky 
Around tliy brow shall brightly beam ! 

And thou shall bathe thee in tin* stream 
That rolls its whireiung foam aboon, 

And iidc upon the lightning’s gleam, 

And dance uj)on the oibed moon ’ 

We’ll sit within the I’leiad img, 

We’ll rest on Oiion’s starry belt, 

And I will bid my sylphs to sing 
The song that makes the dew -mist melt ; 

Then liaips are of the umbei shade 
That hides the blush of waking day, 

And eveiy gleamy stmig is made 
Of hilveiy moonshine's lengthened ray ; 

And thou shall }ullow on my breast, 

Willie heaveady bi(‘athings float around, 

And, ^vlth the syljdis of etlitu* blest, 

Forget the joys of faiiy giound.’ 

She was lovely and fair to see, 

And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully ; 

But lovelier far, and still more fair, 

The earthly form impriiihid there ; 

Naught ho saw in the lieaveiis above 
Was half so dem* as his mortal love, 

For he thought u])oii her looks so meek, 

And he thought of the light flush on lier cheek 
Never again might lu» bask and he 
On tliat sweet check and mooiilight eyt* ; 

But m his dreams hei foim to see, 

To clasp her in his re very, 

To think upon his virgin hiide, 

Was worth all heaven, and earth beside. 

** Lady,” ho cried, “ 1 have sworn to-night, 

On the word of a faiiy knight, 

To do my sentence-task aright ; 

My honor scarce Is free from stain, — 

I may not soil its snows again ; 
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Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

Its mandate must be answered now." 

Her bosom heaved with many a sigh, 

The tear was in her drooping eye ; 

But she led him to the palace gate, 

And called the sylphs who hovered there, 
And bade them fly and bring him straight, 

Of clouds condensed, a sable car. 

With charm and spell she blessed it there. 
From all the fiends of upper air ; 

Then round him cast the shadowy shroud. 

And tied his steed behind the cloud ; 

And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 

For by its wane and wavering light 
There was a star would fall to-night. 

Borne afar on the wings of the blast, 

Northward away he speeds him fast. 

And his courser follows the cloudy wain 
Till the hoof-strokes fall like pattering rain. 
The clouds roll backward as he flies. 

Each flickering star behind him lies, 

And he has reached the northern plain, 

And backed his firefly steed again. 

Ready to follow in its flight 
The streaming of the rocket-light. 

The star is yet in the vault of heaven, 

But it rocks in the summer gale ; 

And now ’t is fitful and uneven. 

And now 't is deadly pale ; 

And now 't is wrapped in sulphur-smoke, 

And quenched is its rayless beam ; 

And now with a rattling thunder-stroke 
It bursts in flash and flame. 

As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm-spirit flings from high, 

The star-shot flew o*er the welkin blue. 

As it fell from the sheeted sky. 

As swift as the wind in its train behind 
The elfin gallops along : 

The fiends of the clouds are bellowing loud. 

But the sylphid charm is strong ; 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire. 

While the cloud-fiends fly from the blaze ; 
He watches each flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays. 

But he drove his steed to the lightning's speed, 
And caught a glimmering spark ; 

Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 

And sped through the midnight dark. 

« * « « ft 

Ouphe and goblin I imp and sprite ! 

1^ of eve t and starry fay ! 

Te that love the moon’s soft light. 

Hither, — hither wend your way ; 


Twine ye in a jocund ring, 

Sing and trip it merrily. 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

Hail the wanderer again 
With dance and song, and lute and lyre ; 

Pure his wing and strong his chain, 

And doubly blight his fairy fire. 

Twine ye in an airy round. 

Brush the dew and print the lea ; 

Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

The beetle guards our holy ground. 

He flies about the haunted place. 

And if mortal there be found, 

He hums in his ears and flaps his face ; 

The leaf-harp sounds our i-oundelay, 

The owlet’s eyes our lanterns be ; 

Thus we sing and dance and play 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

But hark ’ from tower to tree-top high. 

The sentry-elf his call has made ; 

A streak is in the eastern sky. 

Shapes of moonlight ! flit and fade ! 

The hill-tops gleam in morning’s spring; 

The skylark shakes his dappled wing. 

The day-glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 

The cock has crowed, and the fays are gone. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. 


FAIRY SONG. 

Shed no tear ! 0, shed no tear ! 

The flower will bloom another year. 

Weep no more ! 0, weep no more ! 

Young buds sleep in the root’s white core. 
Dry your eyes ! 0, dj*y your eyes 1 
For I was taught in Par^ise 
To ease my breast of melodies, — 

Shed no tear. 

Overhead ! look overhead ! 

’Mong the blossoms white and red, — 

Look up, look up 1 I flutter now 
On this fresh pomegranate bough. 

See me 1 *t is this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man’s ill. 

Shed no tear ! 0, shed no tear ! 

The flower will bloom another year. 

Adieu, adieu — I fly — adieu ! 

I vanish in tb heaven’s blue, — 

Adieu, adieu ! 

JOHNiUUTa 
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FABEWELL TO THE PAIBIES. 

Farewell rewards and fairies^ 

Good hoosewifes now may say, 

For now fonl slats in dairies 
Do fare as well as th^. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do, 

Yet who of late, for cleanliness, 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 

Lament, lament, old Abbeys, 

The fairies’ lost command : 

They did but change priests’ babies. 

But some have changed your land ; 

And all your children sprung from thence 
Are now grown Puritans, 

Who live as changelings ever since, 

For love of your domains. 

At morning and at evening both, 

You merry were and glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had ; 

When Tom came home from labor, 

Or Cis to milking rose. 

Then merrily went their tabor. 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain ; 

But since of late Elizabeth, 

And later, James came in. 

They never danced on any heath 
M when the time hath been. 

By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession. 

Their songs were Ave-Maries, 

Their dances were procession : 

But now, alas ! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas ; 

Or farther for religion fled. 

Or else they tfdce their ease. 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure. 

And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, was punished sure ; 

It was a just and Christian deed, 

To pinch such black and blue : 

0, how the commonwealth doth need 

Such justices as you ! 

" Richard Corbet 


TAM O'SHANTEB. 


“ Of Brownyis and «f Bogilb M U thb Buke.” 

Gawin Douglass. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 

And drouthy neebors neebors meet. 

As market-days are wearing late. 

An’ folk begin to tak the gale ; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy. 

An’ getting fou and unco happy. 

We think na on the lang Scots miles. 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles. 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This tinith fand honest Tam O’Shanter, 

As he froe Ayr ae night did canter 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 

For honest men and bonnie lasses). 

0 Tam ! hadst thou been but sae wise 
As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum: 
That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller. 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on. 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 

That at the L— d’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied that, late or soon. 

Thou would be found deep drowned in Doon ; 
Or catched wi’ warlocks in the mirk. 

By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet 
To think how monie counsels sweet. 

How monie lengthened sage advices. 

The husband frae the wife despises 1 
But to our tale : Ae market night 
Tam had got planted unco right. 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 

And at his elbow souter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony. 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 

And aye the ale was growing better ; 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi* favors secret, sweet, and precious ; 

The souter tauld his queerest s lories ; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus ; 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 
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Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drowned himself amang the nappy ; 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure ; 
Kings may be blest, but Tara was gloiious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, — then melts forever ; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like tlie rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide ; 

The hour approaches Tam maun nde ; 

That hour o’ night’s black arch the keyatane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he takes the road in 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’t wad blawn its last ; 
The rnttling showers rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 
Loud, deep, and laiig the thunder bellowed ; 
That night a child might understand 
The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 

(A better never lifted leg,) 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind and rain and fire, — 

Whyles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whyles ciooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 
Whyles glowering round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored ; 
And past t^e birka and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charlie bnik ’s neck-bane ; 
And through the whins, and by the caim, 
Whare hunters fand the murdered Iwiirn ; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel’. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 

Near and more near the thunders roll ; 

When, glimmering through the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze ’ 

Through ilka bore the lieams were gkneing. 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 

What dangers thou const make us scorn ♦ 

Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil ; 

Wi’ usquobae we ’ll face the Devil ! — 

The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 


Fair play, he cared na Deils a bodle. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished. 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 

She ventured forward on the light ; 

And, wow ! Tam saw an unco sight ! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance : 

Nae cotillon brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathsjieys, and i^eels 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A wiimock-bunker in the east. 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast, — 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, — 

To gie them music was his charge ; 

He screved the })i]>es and gart them skirl 
Till roof an’ raftem a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round like oiieii presses, 

That showed the dead in their last dresses *, 

And by some devilish cantrip sleight, 

Each in its cauld hand hehl a light, — 

By Avhich heroic Tam was able 
To note, iijion the haly table, 

A murdcrei’s banes, in gibbet aims ; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns ; 

A thiel, new cutted frac a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahaw’ks, wi’ blind red rusted ; 

Five scymiturs, wi' miinler crusted ; 

A garter, winch a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, — 

The gmy bans yet stack to the heft ; 

Three lawyers’ tongues turned inside out, 

Wi’ lies seamed like a beggai’s clout ; 

And priests’ hearts, rotten, black as muck, 

Lay stinking, vile, m every neuk : 

Wi’ mail’ o’ hornble and nwfu’ 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 

As Tammie glowered, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 

The piper loud and louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they clcc Kil, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark ' 

Now Tam, 0 Tam ! had they been qucaiih, 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens : 

Their sarks, instead of crecshie flaniien. 

Been snaw-white seveiiteen-hunder linen ; 

Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair. 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 

T wad hae gi’en them aff my hurdies 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies ! 

But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Bigw'oodie hags wad speau a foal, 

Lowpiiig an’ flinging on a cnimmock, — 

I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 
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But Tam kenii’tl wliut was wliat fu’ brawlie. 
Titere was ae winsome wonoh and walie, 

Tliat night iiilisted in tlip core 
(liung after kepu’d on Oairick shore ; 

For tnonie a beast to dead she shot, 

And perished monie a bon me l)oat, 

And shook baith meikle com and heai. 

And kept the country-side in hMi ) 

Her cutty*sark o’ Paisley ham, 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude though soiely scanty, 
it was her best, and she uas vaunty. — 

Ah ! little kenned thy revciend granme 
That sark she; colt Ibr liei wee Nannie 
Wi’ twa pund Scots (’t was a’ lier riches) 

Wad ever giaced a dance o’ witches ' 

But here my Muse hei wing maun cower, 

Sic flights are far lieyond liet powei , 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A soiiple jade she was and strang), 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitched, 

And thought his very ecu enriched 
Ev’n Satan glowered, and fidged fu’ fain. 

And botched and blew' wT might and main , 
Till first ae capei, syne aid t lie i, — 

Tam tint his icasoii a’ thcgithei. 

And roais out, “ Wed done, Ciitty-sark ’ ” 

And in an instant a’ w'sis daik , 

And scarcely had ho Maggie milled. 

When out the hellish legion sullied. 

As bees biz/ out \vi’ angry tyke, 

When ]>lundenng herds assail tbcir byke ; 

As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop ' sJie starts befor* their nose ; 

As eagei runs the maikct-ciwd, 

When Ca/c/i Otn tluef ' lesonnds aloud ; 

So Maggie runs, — the W'ltches follow, 

Wi’ inoiiie an eldiitch skreedi and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ' ah, Tam ’ thou ’ll get thy fairin’ > 
111 liell they ’ll roast thee like a hcrriii t 
In vain thy Kate awaits tliy coinin’ - 
Kale s<»on will he a woef’n’ woman ' 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the kcy-suiiio ol tlie brig ; 

There at them tliou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare iia cross 
But ere the key-staiie she could make, 

The tieiit a tail she hatl to shake , 

For Nannie, far befoie the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi’ furioii'. ettle ; 
ihit little wdst she Maggie's mettle, — 

Ae spiing brought aff her muster bale. 

Hut left behind her am gi*ay tail • 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scai’ce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ liuth shall read, 
ilk man and mother’s son take heed ; 
Whene’er to dunk you are indined. 

Or ciitty-sarks run in your mind. 

Think, ye in.iy buy the joys o’ei dear, 
Kemember Tam 0 Sbantei’s mare 

Kom.RT Burns. 

— f — 

THE PIED PIPER OF llAMELIN. 

Hamki.in Town ’s in liiiinswick, 

By famous lJ.ino\ei City , 

Tlie iiyei Wcsci, deep and w'lde, 

Washes its wall on tiu southern side ; 

A pleasuutei sjiot you never sjiied ; 

But when begins iny ditty. 

Almost fiv(* hundred years ago, 

To see tlie townsfolk sufliei so 
Fiom veimin was a pity. 

Kats ’ 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

Anil ate the cheeses out ol the vats, 

And licked tin* soup tioni the cook’s own ladles^ 
Split open tlie kegs ot salted spiats. 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chats. 

By di owning then speaking 
With slnii'king and squeaking 
In lilty dilleieiit shaips and Hats. 

At last the people in a liody 
To the Town Hall eame flmking • 

’T IS deal,” eiied they, “ oui Mayor ’s a noddy ; 
And as lui oui Coi[KuaUon, * shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with eiimne 
For dolts that can’t oi won’t dcteiniiiie 
What’s best to iid us ot our MTinin ! ” 

At this the Mayoi and Coipoiatioii 
Quaked with a mighty coiistm nation. 

An lioui they sate in <*onnsd, 

At length the Mjimu liioke silenci* : 

** For a guilder I ’d niy ermine gowm sell ; 

I wish 1 were a mile lienee ' 

It ’s easy to bid one lack one’s brain, — 

I ’m sure my jiooi liead aches again. 

1 ’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

0 for a tmp, a trap, a tia]) ’ ” 

.lust as lie said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap f 
“ Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “what’s that '*' ’ 

“ Come m ’ ” — - the Mayor cried, looking bigger ; 
And in did come tlic strangest figure ; 

He advanced to the council -table : 

And, ** Please your honors,” said he, “ I ’m able, 
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By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatyres living beneath the sun, 

That creep or swim or fly or run, 

After me so as you never saw ! 

Yet,” said he, “poor piper as 1 am, 

In Tartary 1 freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats ; 

And as for what your brain bewilders, — 

If 1 can rid your town of rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? ” 

** One ? fifty thousand ! ” was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tales and pricking whiskers ; 

Families by tens and dozens. 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, — 

Followed the piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished 
Save one who, stout as Julius Ceesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat -land home his commentaiy. 

Which was : “ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe, — 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards. 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 

And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, 0 rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery 1 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 


Bi'eakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

Already staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me. 

Just as methought it said, Come, bore me ! — 

I found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 
.“Go,” cried the Mayor, “ and get long poles ’ 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes ’ 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats I ” — when suddenly, up the face 
Of the piper perked in the market-place, 

With a ** First, if you please, my thousand guil- 
ders » ” 

A thousand guilders ! the Mayor looked blue; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council-dinners made rare havoc 
With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock ; 

And half the money would replenish 
Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gypsy coat of rod and yellow » 

“Beside,” quoth the Mayor, with a knowing 
wink, 

“Our business was done at the river’s brink ; 
We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what 's dead can’t come to life, 1 think. 

So, friend, we 're not the folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you something to diink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty ; 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty * ” 

The piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

“ No trifling ! I can’t wait 1 beside, 

I ’ve promised to visit by dinner time 

Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the head cook’s pottage, all he ’s rich in, 

For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor, — ■ 

With him I proved no bargain-driver ; 

With you, don’t think I ’ll bate a stiver ! 

And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 

“How?” cried the Mayor, “d’ye think I’ll 
brook 

Being worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst I ” 
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Once more he slept into the street ; 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clatter- 
ing, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chat- 
tering ; 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 
scattering, 

Out came the children running : 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood. 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by, — 

And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat. 

As the piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughtera ! 
However, he turned from south to west. 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

“ He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He 's forced to let the piping drop, ^ 

And we shall see our children stop ! " 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain’s side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide. 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the piper advanced and the children followed; 
And when all were in, to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all ? No ! One was lame. 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, — 

“ It 's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

I can’t forget that I ’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 

Which the piper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand. 

Where waters gushed, and fruit-trees grew. 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
knd everything was strange and new ; 


The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow' deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were bom with eagles’ wings ; 

And just as 1 became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the Hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! ” 

Robert Browning 


THE TOAD’S JOURNAL. 

fit IS said that Belzont, the traveller in Eifypt, discovered a liv. 
ing toad m a temple, which had been for ages buried in the sand ] 

In a land for antiquities greatly renowned 
A traveller had dug wide and deep under ground, 
A temple, for ages entombed, to disclose, — 
When, lo ' he disturbed, in its secret re]) 08 e, 

A toad, from whose journal it plainly appeal’s 
It had lodged in that mansion some thousands 
of years. 

The roll which this reptile’s long history records, 
A treat to the sage antitpiarian aflbrds : 

The sense by obscure hieroglyphics concealed, 
Deep learning at length, with long labor, revealed. 
The first thousand years as a sjiecimen take, ■— 
The dates are omitted for brevity’s sake • 

“ Crawled forth from some mbbish, and winked 
with one eye ; 

Half opened the other, but could not tell why , 
Stretched out my left leg, as it felt rather queer. 
Then drew all together and slept for a year. 
Awakened, felt chilly, — crept under a stone , 
Was vastly contented with living alone. 

One toe became wedged in the stone like a }>eg, 
Could not get it away, — had the cramp in my hjg, 
Bogan half to wish for a neighbor at hand 
To loosen the stone, which was fast in the sand ; 
Pulled harder, then dozed, as 1 found ’tuas no 
use ; — 

Awoke the next summer, and lo ' it was loose. 
Crawled forth from the stone when completely 
awake ; 

Crept into a corner and grinned at a snake. 
Retreated, and found that I needed repose ; 
Curled up my damp limbs and prepared for a doze; 
Fell sounder to sleep than was usual before, 

And did not awake for a century or more ; 

But had a sweet dream, as 1 rather believe : 
Methought it was light, and a fine summer’s eve ; 
And I in some garden deliciously fed 
In the pleasant moist shade of a strawberry -bed. 
Tlicre fine speckled creatures claimed kindred 
with me. 

And others that hopped, most enchanting to see. 
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Here long I regaled with emotion extreme ; — 
Awoke, — disconcerted to find it a dream ; 
lirew pensive, — discovered that life is a load ; 
Began lo get weary of being a toad ; 

Was fretful nt first, and then shod a few tears ” — 
Here ends the ac<'ount of 1 he first thousand years. 

MOllAli 

It seems that life is all a void, 

On selfish thoughts alone employed ; 

That length of days is not a good. 

Unless their use be understood. 

Jane Taylor. 


THE KAVEN. 

Onck upon a niidniglit dieary, wliile 1 pondered, 
weak and Meuiy, 

Over many a (piaint and cm ions volume of foi- 
gotten loie, — 

While 1 nodded, neaily nnpiung, suddenly there 
came a ta})ping, 

As of some one gently lapping, rapping at my 
chambei door 

“Tis bome visitoi,” I muttered, “tapping at 
my chamber dooi , 

Only this, and nothing more.” 

Ah, distinctly I lemcnibei’, it was in the bleak 
I>eceml)er, 

And each separate dying ember wi ought its ghost 
upon tile floor. 

Eagerly 1 wished the mori’ovs' ; vainly I had 
souglit to borrow 

From my books suiccahc of sorioiA, - sorrow foi' 
the lost Lenorc, — 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
named Lenoie, — 

Nameless hei’c foi’evei more. 

And the silken, sad, miccitaiii rustling of each 
purple curtain 

Thrilled me, --filled me with fantastic tenws 
never felt befoie , 

So that now, to still tlit* healing of my heart, 1 
stood lepeating, 

’T is some visitor entreating entmnee at my 
chamlM‘r door*, — 

Some late visitor entivatiiig entrance at my 
chamber door; 

That it is, and nothing moic ” 

Presently my soul grew' stronger ; hesitating then 
no longer, 

“Sir*," said I, “or madam, ti'uly your forgive- 
ness I implore ; 

But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently you 
came rapping, I 


And 80 faintly you came tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door-, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you " — Here I 
opened wnic the door ; 

Darkness thei’e, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness pceiTtig, long 1 stood 
there, wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no moi-tal ever dai’cd 
to dream before ; 

But the silence w'as unbroken, and the darkness 
gave no token. 

And the only w'ord tfiei-o spoken was the whis- 
pered word “ Jauiore ' ” 

This I W'liisptTed, uiul an echo murmured hack 
the w'ord “ lienor e ' ” 

Moi'cly this, and nothing nioiv. 

P»a( k into the eluinihei tiiiniiig,all my sjuil within 
me burning. 

Soon again 1 heard a tnpjiing, soriietldiig louder- 
than before 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at 
my window -lattice ; 

Let me see then what thereat is, and this mys- 
tei-y exjdon*, — 

Let my heart Ik* still a moment, and this mystery 
explore , — 

Tis the wind, and nothing more.” 

Open then I flung the shutter, w’hen, with many 
a flirt ami fiat ter, 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly 
days of yore. 

Not the least ol>eisance made he ; not an instant 
stojiped or stayed he ; 

But, w'itb mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chain ner door, — 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above niy 
cliarnbcr door, — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiliiig, 

By the grave ami stern decorum of the counte- 
nance it wore, 

“Though tliy ei’cst be slioiii and shaven, tliou,” 
1 said, “art sine no ci-aveii ; 

Ghastly, gi’ini, and ancient raven, wandering 
from the nightly shore. 

Tell me w'hat thy loi<lly name is on the night’s 
Plutonian shore 'f ” 

Quoth the mven, “ Nevennore ! ” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear 
discoume so plainly. 

Though its answer little uieaniiig, little rele- 
vancy bore ; 
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For we cannot help agreeing that no living hu- 
man being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
chamber door, 

Bird or beast upon the scul 2 )tured bust above his 
chamber door, 

With such name as Nevermore 1 ** 

But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, 
spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he 
did outpoui. 

Nothing furtlier then he uttered, — not a feather 
then he fluttered, — 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, “Other 
friends have down before, — 

On the morrow' he will leave me, as my hopes 
have down ])efore ” 

Then the bird said, ‘‘ Nevermore • ” 

Still tied at the stillness, broken by leply so aptly 
spoken, 

“J)oubUess,” said I, “what it utters is its only 
stock and store, 

(’aught from some unliaiipy master, wdiom un- 
moreifiil disastei 

Followed fast and followed faster, till his song 
one burden bore. 

Till the (Urges ot his hope that niclaneholy Imr- 
den boro, - 

Of ‘ Nevermoie, — iievennore ! ’ ” 

But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 

Stiaight I wheeled a eushioned seat in front of 
bird and bust and door, 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself 
to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous 
bird of yore — 

What ^his grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
ominous bird of yore — 

Meant in croaking “ Nevermore • ” 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllabic 
expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now' burned into 
my bosom’s coie ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at 
ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp- 
light gloated o’er. 

But whose velvet violet lining, w'ith the lamp- 
light gloating o’er. 

She shall press — ah ! nevermore ' 

Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed 
from an unseen censer, 


Swung by seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on 
the tufted floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee, — 
by these angels he hath sent thee 

Respite, — respite and nepenthe from the memo- 
ries of Lenoie ! 

Quaff, 0, quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget 
this lost Lenore • ” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore ! ” 

“ Prophet ’ ” said I, “ thing of evil ! ~ prophet 
still, if bird or devil ’ 

Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee heie ashore. 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land 
enchanted, — 

On this home by horror haunted, — tell me truly, 
I implore, — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? — tell me, — 
tell me, I implore ! ” 

(Juoth the raven, “ Nevennore ’ ” 

“ Prophet ’ ” said I, “thing of evil ' — propliet 
still, if biid or devil • 

By that heaven that bends above us, — l)y that 
God we both adore, 

Tell tins soul with soitow laden, if, within the 
distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, w'hom th(‘ angels 
name Lenoie, 

t'lasp a fair and ladiant maiden, whom the angels 
name Lenoie ' ” 

(,)iioth the raven, “Nevermoie 

“Be that woid our sign of parting, bud or 
fiend ’ ” I slirieked, upstarting, — 

“Get thee back into the tenipesFand the nigh I 's 
Plutonian shore ! 

Leave no black jdume as a token of that lie thy 
soul hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness uiibioken ’ — quit the bust 
above my door ! 

Take thy beak fiom out my heart, and take thv 
form fi*oni ofl'niy door ' ” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore !” 

And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Palltis, just above my 
chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of u demon 
that is dreaming. 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming tlirows 
his shadow on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor . ; 

Shall be lifted — newmw’tf ; 

1 EDOi^R, Allan Pob. 
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RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

/ PART I. 

A jiAjctoit It is an Ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 
knte fiddett By thy long gray beard and glittering 

to a wed* 

diiv fieait, eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 

The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set, — 
Mayst hear the merry din.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand : 

“ There was a ship,” quoth he. 

*‘Hold off! unhand me, graybeard 
loon I ’* — 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye, — 
bound'by Wedding-Gucst stood stiir ; 
the eiw of He listens like a three years’ child ; 
faring w The Mariner hath his will. 

and con- 
strained to 

hear his The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone, — 
He cannot choose but hear ; 

\ And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner : 

**The ship was cheered, the harbor 
cleared ; 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the light-house top. 

sh^saUed ^ * 

sou^iward. And he shone bright, and on the right 
Snd Went down into the sea ; 

fair weather, 

reached the Higher and higher eveiy day, 

»>ne. „ 

TheWedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

dmiSi paced into the hall — 

Red as a rose is she ; 

music ; but Noddiug their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Tet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner : 

g And now the Storm-blast came, and he 

Srd£ tyrannous and strong ; 

Aouthpoto. He strock with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south aleng. 


With sloping masts and dipping prow— 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 

And forward bends his head — 

The ship drove fast ; loud roared the 
blast, 

And southward aye we iled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; f^rfui 

„ , « 1 1 sounds, 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — where no 
The ice was all between. wB?to*be ^ 

seen 

The ice was liere, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled. 

Like noises in a swound ! 


At length did cross an Albatross — 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through 1 


Till a spreat 
sea-bird, 
called the 
Albatross, 
came 
throu);rh 
the snow- 
fog, and was 
received 
with great 
joy and hos- 
pitality 


And a good south wind sprung up be- 
hind ; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke 
white, 

Glimmered the white moonshine.” 


And lo ’ the 
Albatross 
proveth a 
bird of good 
omen, and 
followeth 
the ship as it 
returned 
northward 
thrc,i.gh f(^ 
and floating 


“God save thee. Ancient Mariner ! The Ancient 

* Manner m- 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus •— 

Why look’st thou so?” — “With my pioSbfrd^of 

, good omen. 

cross-bow 

I shot the Albatross. 


PART II. 

The Sun now rose upon the right : 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew 
behind, 

But no sweet bird did follow, 
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Nor any day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners' hoUo I 

m^es'cry ^ ^ hellish thing, 

theJSidcnt would Work 'em woe : 

Mariner, for For all aveiTed, I had killed the bird 
bird of good That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch I said they, the bird to day, 
Tliat made the breeze to blow ! 

Sie fog*” God’s own head 

tJwy Justify glorious Suii uprist : 
thcMrae, Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
make them- That brought the fog and mist. 

^rapuJes in T was right, Said they, such birds to slay, 

the enme. 

brceM con- fair breezc hie w, the white foam flew, 

tinues , the The fuiTow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
sails north. Into that silent sea. 

ward, evei 

till It reaches the Lne. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 
down, — 

*T was sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, — nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


The ship 
hath been 
suddenly 
becalmed ; 


And every tongue, through utter 
drought, 

Was withered at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah ! well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Haa I from old and young ! 

Instead of the cross the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

PART III. 

There passed a weary time. Each^^dSld^ 
throat 

Was parched, and glazed each eye — 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye ! — 

When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist — 

A speck, a mist, a shape, 1 wist t 
And still it neared and neared ; 

As if it dodged a water>sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


lea-btrd 
round his 
neck. 


TheAnaent 
Mariner be- 
holdeth a 
sign in the 
element afar 
oiT. 


Theshi> 
antes, ui 
their sore 
distress, 
would fain 
throw the 
whole guilt 
on the An- 
cient Man- 
ner t in sign 
whereof 


With throats unslaked, with black lips At its near 

, , j * er approach 

OaKeo, It seemeth 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; fe^andit 

Through utter drought all dumb 

atnnfl » fireeth his 

• speech from 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, * A sail ! a sail ! ' 


Aiutl^ Water, water everywhere, 
begins to And all the boards did shrink ; 

* Water, water everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot ; 0 Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea ! 

About, about, in reel and rout. 

The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

hJi& And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

Sc inhabit- fathom deep he had followed us 

antsofthu From the land of mist and snow. 
planet 

neither dejiarted souls nor angels ; concerning whom the learned 
Jew Josephus, and the Platimic ConstantinopolUan, Michael Psellus, 
may De consulted. They are rery numerous, and there is no cli- 
mate w element without one or more 


With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked. 

Agape they heard me call ; 

Gramercy 1 they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in. 
As they were drinking all. 

^See ! see ! ’ I cried, ‘she tacks no more 
Hither to work us weal — 

Without a breeze, without a tide. 

She steadies with upright keel 1 ' 

The western wave was all a-flame ; 

The day was well nigh done ; 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun, 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


A flash of 
Joy. 


1 And horror 
follows. For 
can it be a 
ship that 
comes on- 
ward with- 
out winder 
tide) 


And straight the Sun was flecked with it seemeth 

, ^ him but the 

bars, Aeletonof 

(Heaven’s Mother send us grace ! ) 
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As if through a diingeon-gi'ate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ’ thought 1 — and my heart beat 
loud — 

How fast she nears and iieare ' 

Are those her sails that glance in the sun, 
like restless gossameres ? 


ire ^ through whicli the Sun 

Urs on the Did peer, as through a grate ? 

face of the . \ , ii f o 

settmjf win. And IS that woman all her crew ? 
tre-woman Is that a death ^ and si's there two 
deihSmte, Is Death that woman’s mate ? 

and no other 

on board the skeleton ship. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
iVkecnwf^ Her locks were yellow as gold ; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy : 
Tlienight-mare, Life-in-Death, was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


PART IV. 

*I FEAR thee, Ancient Mariner ! dmg.o^^c'it 
I fear thy skinny hand ! J^areth that 

Aid thou art long, and lank, and tafEriif w 

, " Imn , 

brown, 

As is the ribl)ed sea-wind. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so brown.” — 

“ Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding- 

Guest ! »««■ as-suretb 

mi . 1 1 1 . j 1 him of his 

This body dropt not down. bodiiy life, 

and pro* 
ceedeth to 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, hoJribie*’ 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ! penance. 


And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


The many men so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie *. 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
lived on ; and so did I. 


He despis- 
eth the 
creature*, of 
the Laltn , 


The naked hulk alongside came, 

Seed for the twain Were casting dice : 

ships crew. ‘ The game is done. 1 ’vc won ! F ve 

and she (the ® , , 

latter) win- WOn ' 

cient^Man-"’ Quotli slic, and whistles tlii’ice. 

ncr. 

TheSuii’s rim dips ; the stars rush out , 
c^^«sof*he At one stride conies the dark , 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

oftiwMS listened and looked sideways up * 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup ; 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stam were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp 
gleamed white ; 

From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till cloinhe aliove the eastern bar, 

The hornfed Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip 

another? ^tar-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face w itli a ghastly pang, 
And cui’sed me with his eye 

insihip- Four times fifty living iikmi 

mates drop . , , , , , 

down dead. (And 1 Iicurd iior Sigh iiorgioaii), 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one. 

DclttVfe? — 

iftos her They fled to bliss or woe ! 

Ancient And every soul, it passed me by, 

Mariner, whizz of my cross-bow ! ” 


1 looked upon the rotting sea. 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the lotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But, or eviM‘ a prayer had giisht, 

A wicked w-hisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

1 closed my lids, and kejit them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat , 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea 
and the sky, 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at iny feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, ?u?,fhvcth 

Nor rot nor reek did they 

The look with which they looked on me dead 

TT J J 

Had never passed away. 

An orphan’s curse would dmg to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye • 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that 
curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon w'ent up the sky, Jonelmebs 
And nowhere did abide : 

Softly slie was going up, yeameth 

A J i i. 1- -J towards tu 

And a star or two beside -- journeying 

Moon, ann 

the stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward ; and cverywher* 
the blue sky belongs to them, und is their appointed rest, and thet' 
native country, and their own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected, and yet there 
ii a silent Joy at their arrival. 


and {.nvieth 
that they 
should hvi.* 
and so many 
he dead 
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Bv the light 
Ht vKe Moon 
he behold- 
eth God's 
creatures of 
the great 
caliii. 


Th« ir beau- 
ty and their 
happiness. 


He blcsseth 
til cm in his 
heart 


The spell 
Itegins to 
break. 


By CTace of 
the noly 
Mother, the 
Ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed 
with rain. 


He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth 
strange 
sights and 
commotions 
m the sky 
and the elc> 
moat 


m 


Hir beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay 
The chamiM water burnt alway, 

A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the shir 
I watched the water-snakes , 

They moved in tracks of shining white ; 
And when they reared, the elfisii light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire — 

Blue, glossy gieen, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam , and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things ’ no tongue 
Their beauty might declare ; 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unaware — 

Sure niy kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware 

The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell otf, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

PART V 

0 SLEEP ’ it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from polo to jiole ’ 

To Mary Qm-en the ])raise be given ♦ 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul. 


And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming w ind did roar more load, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain poured down from ona 
black cloud — 

The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and 
still 

The Moon was at its side ; 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 
Tlie lightning fell ivith never a jag — 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all 
uprose — 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved 
on ; 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The manners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless 
tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 


Tht bodies 
of the ship 9 
crew are in- 
spired, and 
tne ship 
moves on . 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


The Body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The Body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said naught to me.” 


My lips were wet, my throat was eold. 
My garments all w’ore dank ; 

Sure r had tlruiiken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs ; 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind — 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into lift? ; 

And a hundred fire- flags sheen. 

To and fro they were hurried about ; 


“ 1 fear thee, Ancient Mariner » ” 

“ Be calm, thou Wodding-fluost ! 

’T w'as not those souls that fled in |>ain, 
Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped 
their arms, 

And clustered round the mast ; 


but not by 
the souls of 
the men, nor 
by (benions 
or earth or 
middle ait, 
but by rf 
blesM;(l 
troop of 
antfclic spir- 
its, sent 
down by tho 
invocation 
of the guar- 
dian saint 


Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths, 


And from their liodies ])as6ed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 
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Sometimes a-dropping from the sky^ 

I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoiiing ! 

And now *t was like all instninients, 
Now like a lonely fiute ; 

And now it is an angel's song 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

some sfnrit . . i ^ 

the^ From the land of mist and snow, 
carrieson The Spirit slid : and it was he 
fMM Se“ That made the ship to go. 
llwn “to^he The sails at noon left off their tune, 
SSpI but the ship stood still also. 

still requir- 
eth ven- 
geance. 'pijq above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she 'gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound ; 

It flung the blood into my head 
And I fell down in a swound. 

spSics (5- ^ 

mo’^the ^ declare ; 

!nv!^^ But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned 
hSwSSg? Two voices in the air. 

and two or 
them relate, 

SS?e!?tilS ‘ Is it he ? * quoth one, ‘ Is this the man ? 

Kigand ®y 

tST'irnSnt 

Martnerhath The harmless Albatross ! 
been accord- 
ed to the 

ShSmum!' The Spirit who bideth by himself 
55^^* In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, * The man hath {icnance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 

PART VI. 

FiRbr void 

‘ But tell .ne, tell me f speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing V 

SECOND VOICE. 

‘ Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 


FIRST VOICE. 


* But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind 't * 

SFCOND VOICE. 

* The air is cut away before. 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly > more high, more high 1 
Or we shall be belated ; 


ThcMarlnot 
hath been 
cast into ,1 
trance , for 
the angolir 
power cans 
eth the ves- 
sel to drive 
northward 
faster tlidii 
human life 
could en- 
dure 


For slow and slow that ship will go, 


When the Mariner’s trance is abated,* 


I woke, and we were sailing on natSr\“ m^- 

As in a gentle weather ; urdS^'^tue 

'T was night, calm night — the moon banner 

,, , ” awakes, and 

was high ; hispenancc 

The dead men stood together. anfw.^ 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter ; 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they 
died, 

Had never passed away ; 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapt; once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
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And, having once turned round, walks 
on, 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful hend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made ; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of Spnng — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too ; 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

0 dream of joy • is this indeed 
And th« An- The Ught-house top I see ^ 
iicr^hoid- la this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

ethhlsna- , « 

nte couatry. Is this mine owH countrec ? 

We drifted o’ei the harbor-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

0 let me be awake, niy God ’ 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ’ 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above tlie rock ; 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 

The angelic Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

spints leave _ . '' . 

the dead In cnmson colors came. 

bodies, 

and appear A little distance from the prow 

in their own . , , 

forms of Those cnmson shadows were 

1 turned ray eyes upon the deck — 

0 Christ ! what saw I there » 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood > 

A man all light, a seraph man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-hand, each waved his hand : 
It was a heavenly sight ! 


They stood as signals to the land^ 

Each one a lovely light ; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a Joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice : 

It is the hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He T1 shrieve niy soul, he T1 wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 

i*AttT vn. 

This hermit good lives in that wood The hermit 
Which slopes down to the sea. * * 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 

Tt is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The bkiff-hoat neared : I heard them 
talk, 

‘ Why, this is strange, I trow > 

Where are those lights so many and fail’, 

That signal made but now ? ’ 

* Strange, by iny faith ’ ’ the hermit 

said — with won- 

‘ And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look’d warped ! and see 
those sails 

How thin they are and sere ' 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-bi’ook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
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And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she- wolfs young.* 

‘ Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look 
(The pilot made reply) — 

I am a-feared.' — ‘ Push on, push ou ! ’ 
Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the sliip, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

mlcideniy Water it nimbled on, 

ihiketh.^ Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead. 

iiie Anuent Stunned hv that loud and dieadful 

Manner is , 

saved m the SOlllld, 

pilots boat. smote, 

Like one that hath been semi days 
drowned 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as di’eams, myself I found 
Within the pilot's boat 


Which forced me to begin my tale — 
And then it left me fx'ce. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns ; 

And till iny ghastly tale is told 
This heart within me burns. 

! 1 pn.ss, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of sjHiech ; 

That moment tliat his face I see 
1 know the man that must hear me — 
To him my tale 1 teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that 
door ^ 

Tile wedding-guests are there , 

But in the garden-bower the Bride 
Ainl bride-nnuds singing are ; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Whieli biddeth me to prn 3 ei ! 

0 Wedding-Gucdt ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea — 

So lonely 't was, that Ood himself 
Scarce .ser'ined there to lx‘. 


And ever 
and anon 
thrpuffhoul 
hJ!i fut’ire 
life an afifotiy 
constrain* 
eth him to 
travel from 
land to landi 


Upon the whirl where sank tlie ship 
The boat span round and round , 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound 


0 swei*tcr than the nmrri age-feast, 
’T IS sveetei fni to me, 

To walk togelher to the kirk 
With a goodly company * — 


I moved my lips — the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars ; the pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long; andall the while 
His eyes went to and fro : 

* Ha ! ha ’ ' quoth he, ‘ full plum I see. 
The Devil knows how to row.’ 


And now’, all in my owm countiee, 

I stood on the firm land ’ 

The hermit stepped forth from tlie boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


shrieve me, 
man ’ * 


shrieve me, holy 


The Ancient 
Manner ear- 
nestly en* 

hemu to**** The hermit erossed his brow ; 
aniSife pen- * Say quick,’ quotli he, ‘I bid thee 

ante irf life 

fall! an him ®ay 

What manner of man art thou ' 


Forthwith this frame of mine w^as 
wrenched 

With a woful agony, 


To W'alk together to the kiik, 

And all togethei jnay, 

While each to his gi eat Father btmds — 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and inaidcns gay ! 

Farewell f farewell ! but tliis I tell 
To thee, tliou Wedding-tbicst ! 

He prayeth w’ell who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best w ho loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

The Manner, whose ej^o is bright, 

Whose bc'ard witli age is hoar, 

Is gone. And now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the Bi idegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been 
stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn ; 

A sadder and a wisei man 
He rose the monw morn. 

Samuel Taylor roLCRiw.r 


and to tench 
by his own 
example, 
love .iiid 
rtvmnct to 
nil tlimj^s, 
th.it 1.0(1 
made and 
loveth. 
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ALONZO THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR 
IMOGINE. 

A WARRIOR SO bold, and a virgin so I light, 

Con\ erbcd as they sat on the green ; 

They gazed on each other with tender delight: 
Aliinzo tlie Brave was the name of the knight, — 
The niaiden^s, the Fair Imogine. 

And 0 ,” baiil the youth, “ since to-inorrow I go 
To tight in a far distant land. 

Your tears for ray absence soon ceasing to flow, 
Some other will court you, and )ou will bestow 
On a wealthier suitor your hand ! ” 

“ 0 , liu^h these suspicions,” Fair Imogine said, 

‘ Offensive to love and to me; 

For, if yon ])e living, or if 3011 be dead, 

I swear liy the Virgin that none in }onr stead 
Sliall husband of Imogine be. 

“ If e’er 1, by lust or by wealth led aside, 

Forget my Alonzo the Biave, 

God grant that, to punisli my fah-ehood and pride, 
Vour ghost at the mariiage may sit by my side, 
May tux rue with perjury, claim me as liridc, 

And bear me away to the grave ^ ” 

To Falestiiie hastened the licio so bold. 

His love she lamented him sore; 

But scaiee had a twelvemonth elapsed when, be- 
hold ! 

A baion, all covered with jewels and gold, 
Armed at Fan Imogine’s door 

His treasures, his presents, his spaeious domain, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows; 

He dazzled hei e^es, lie bewildered her biain; 

He eaught her afleetions, so light and so vain, 
And earned her home as Ins spouse. 

And now had the maniage been blest by the 
priest ; 

The revel ly now was begun ; 

The tables tliey groaned with the weight of the 
feast, 

Nor yet had the laughter and meriimcnt ceased, 
When the Ixill at the castle tolled — one. 

Then first with amazement Fair Imogine found 
A btrangei was ])laced by her side : 

His air was terrific ; he uttered no sound, — - 
He spake not, he moved not, ho looked not 
around, — 

But earnestly gazed on the bride. 

His visor was closed, and gigantic his height, 

His armor was sable to view ; 

All pleasure and laugliter were hushed at his 
sight ; 


The dogs, a.s they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 
The lights in the chamljci’ burned blue ! 

His jneseiice all Ixisoms apfieared to dismay ; 

The gue.sts sat in sileiiee and fear ; 

At length spake the bride, — while she trembled, 
— “ I pmy, 

Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 
And deign to partake of 0111 cheer.” 

The lady is silent ; the stranger complies — 

His visor he slowly unclosed ; 

0 Ooil ’ wdiat a sight met Fair Iinogiiic's eyes ! 
What wolds can express her dismay and surpiise, 
When a skeleton’s head w^as exposed ! 

All pie.senl then uttered a terrified shout, 

All turned with disgust from the MJene ; 

The woiins they ci*ept in, and the worms thev 
crept out, 

And .sjjorted his eyes and his temples about 
While the spectre addi-essed Imogine : 

“Behold me, thou false one, behold me!” he 
died, 

“ Hemembei Alonzo tlie Bravo ! 

God gmnts that, to punish thy falsehood and pnde, 
M V ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side ; 
Sbouhl tax thee with perjury, claim thee as bride, 
Ami bear thee away to the grave ! ” 

Thus saying his arms round the lady he wound, 
While loudly she shrieked in dismay , 

Then sunk wuth his prey through the wiJe- 
V awning ground, 

Nor evei again w as Fair Imogine found, 

Oi the spectre that bore her away. 

Not long lived tlie baron ; and none, since that 
time, 

To inhabit the castle presume ; 

Foi chromeles tell that, by oi-der sublime, 

Tlieie Imogine suffers the pain of her crime, 

And mouins her deidorable doom. 

\t midnight, four times in each year, does her 

spi ite, 

Wh<*ii moi’tals in slumber are bound, 

Ana\ed in her bridal apparel of white, 

.Vppear in tlie hall with the skeleton knight, 

Ami sliriek as he whirls her around ' 

While they drink out of skulls newly tom from 
the grave. 

Dancing round them the spectres are seen ; 
Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl • “ To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 
And his consort, the Fair Imogine 1 ” 

MATTHP.W GREGORY LEWIS 
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THE KING OF THULE. 

MARGARETS SONG IN "FAUST." 

There was a king in Thule, 

Was faithful till the grave,— 

To whom his mistress, dying, 

A golden goblet gave. 

Naught was to him more precious ; 

He drained it at every bout : 

His eyes with tears ran over. 

As oft as he drank thereout. 

When came his time of dying, 

The towns in his land he told. 

Naught else to his heir denying 
Except the goblet of gold. 

He sat at the royal banquet 
With his knights of high degree, 

In the lofty hall of his fathers, 

In the Castle by the Sea. 

There stood the old carouser. 

And drank the last life-glow ; 

And hurled the hallowed goblet 
Into the tide below. 

He saw it plunging and filling, 

And sinking deep in the sei, — 

Then fell his eyelids forever, 

And never more drank he. 

From the German of GOETU t Trans- 
lation of Bayard Taylor. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 

A MONK, when his rites sacerdotal were o’er, 

In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered 
floor, 

Resigning to thought bis chimerical brain, 

Once formed the contrivance we now shall explain ; 
But whether by magic's or alchemy’s powers 
We know not ; indeed, 't is no business of ours. 

Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 

At last, that he brought his invention to bear. 

In youth ’t was projected, but years stole away. 
And ere *t was complete he was wrinkled and 

gray; 

But success is secure, unless energy fails ; 

And at length he produced the Philosopher’s 
Scales. 

** What were they ? ’ you ask. You shall pres- 
ently see ; 

These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea. 


0 no ; for such properties wondrous had they, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could 
weigh. 

Together with articles small or immense. 

From mountains or planets to atoms of sense. 

Naught was there so bulky but there it would lay. 
And naught so ethereal but there it would stay, 
And naught so reluctant but in it must go : 

All which some examples more clearly will show 

The first thing he weighed was the head of Vol- 
taire, 

Which retained all the wit that had ever been 
there ; 

As a weight, he threw in the torn scrap of a leaf 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief ; 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell 
That it bounced like a ball on the roof of the cell. 

One time he put in Alexander the Gi*eat, 

With the garment that Dorcas had made, for a 
weight ; 

And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 

A long row of almshouses, amply endowed 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud, 
Next loaded one scale ; while the other was 
pressed 

By those mites the poor widow dropped into the 
chest: 

Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down the farthing- worth came with 
a bounce. 

By further experiments (no matter how) 

He found that ten chariots weighed less than one 
plough ; 

A sword with gilt trapping rose np in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail ; 

A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear. 
Weighed less than a widow’s uncrystallized tear. 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanced to light on the opposite 
scale ; 

Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellors' wigs, full of powder and curl. 
All heaped in one balance and swinging from 
thence. 

Weighed less than a few grains of candor and 
sense ; 

A first- water diamond, with brilliants begirt. 
Than one good potato just washed from the dirt ; 
Yet not mountains of silver and gold could sufiice 
One pearl to outweigh, — ’t was the pearl of 
GREAT price. 
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Last of all, the whole world was bowled in at the 
grate, 

With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight. 

When the former sprang up with so strong a re- 
buff 

That it made avast lent and escaped at the roof ! 

When balanced in air, it ascended on high, 

And sailed up aloft, a balloon in the sky ; 

While the scale with the soul in ’t so mightily 
fell 

That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell. 

Jane Taylor. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM. 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Nor yet when eventide w'as ended, 

Began to feel — as well he might — 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When, looking eageily around. 

He spied, far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark. 

And knew the ghm-wonn by his spark , 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his intent. 

Harangued him thus, <|uite eloquent, — 

“Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 

“ As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong. 

As much as I to spoil your .song ; 

For’t was the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to .shine ; 

Tliat you with music, I witli light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night. ” 

The songster heard his short oration, 

And, warbling out his approbation, 

Released him, as my story tells. 

And found a aupj^er somewhei-e else. 

WIILIAM COWPER. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 

In a valley, centuries ago. 

Grew a little fcni-lcaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender ; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low. 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass gi-ew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it. 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and ciwneil it, 
But no foot of man e’er titni that way ; 

Earth was young, and keeping holiday 


Monster fishes swam the silent main. 

Stately forests waved tiieir giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mainmoih ereatures stalked nei'oss the plain ; 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries, 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees ; 
Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 

No one came to note it day hy day. 

Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty 
motion 

Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean ; 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, — 
Covered it, and hid it Siife away. 

0, tbe long, long centuries since that day ! 

0, the cliaiiges ! 0, life’s bitter cost, 

Since that useless little feni was lost ! 

Useless ? Lost ? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature’.s secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilling^, a quaint <le8ign, 

Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine. 

And the fern’s life lay in every line ! 

So, I think, God hides some .souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 

Mary l bollbs branch. 


THE (’OMET. 

OCTOBER, 1858, 

Erratic Soul of some gi’eat Purpose, doomed 
To track the wild illimitable space, 

Till sure propitiation has been made 
For the divine commission unperformed ! 

What was thy cnine Ahasuerus’ curse 
Were not more stern on earth than thine in 
heaven ! 

Art thou the Spirit of some Angel World, 

For ginve reWllion banished fi*om thy jieers. 
Compelled to watch the calm, immortol stars 
Circling in rajiture the celestial void. 

While the avenger follows in thy train 
To spur thee on to wretchedness eteme ^ 

Or one of Nature's wildest fantasies, 

From which she files In tem>r so profound, 

And with such whirl of toiment in her bi'oast, 
That mighty eartlu|uakes yawn where’er she 
timib ; 

Wliile War makes reil its terrible right hand, 
And ll'amiue stalks abixiod all lean and wan ? 
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To us thou art as exquisitely fair 
As the ideal visions of the seei, 

Or gentlest fancy that e’er floated down 
Imagination’s bright, unruffled stream, 

Wedding the thought that was too deep for words 
To the low breathings of inspired song. 

When the stars sang together o’er the birth 
Of the poor Babe at Bethlehem, that lay 
In the coarse manger at the crowded Inn, 

Didst thou, perhaps a bnglit exalted star, 

Refuse to swell the giarid, harmonious la}', 
Jealous as Herod of the birth divine ? 

Or when the crown of thorns on Calvary 
Pierced the Redeemer’s brow, didst thou disdain 
To weep, when all the planetary worlds 
Were blinded by the fulness of their tears 
E’en to the flaming sun, that hid his fiice 
At the loud cry, “ Lama Sabachthani ! ” 

No rest ! No rest • the very damned have that 
In the dark councils of remotest Hell, 

Where the dread scheme was perfected that sealed 
Tliy disobedience and accruing doom 
Like Adam’s sons, hast thou, too, forfeited 
The blest repose that never [allowed Sin ? 

No ’ none can tell thy fate, thou wandering 
Sphinx ' 

Pale Science, searching by the midnight lamp 
Through the vexed mazes of the human brain, 
Still fails to read the secret of its soul 
As the .su]x*rb enigma flashes by, 

A loosed Prometheus burning with disdain. 

CUARLtS SANGSTER 


SONG OF THE LIGHTNING. 

“ Puck. I 'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes " 

Midsummer » Nif;ht Dream> 

Away ! away ' through the .sightless air 
Stretch forth your inm tlirend ’ 

For I would not dim my sandals fair 
With the dust ye tamely tread ’ 

Ay, rear it up on its million jnei's, 

Let it circle the world around, 

And the journey ye make in a hundred years 
I ’ll clear at a single bound ! 

Though I cannot toil, like the gioaning slave 
Ye have fettered with iron skill 
To feny you over tlie boundless wave, 

Or giind in the noisy mill, 

Let him sing his giant strength and sjieod ! 
Why, a single shaft of mine 


Would give that monster a flight indeed, - 
To the depths of the ocean’s biine ! 

No ! no I I ’m the spirit of light and love ! 

To my unseen hand ’t is given 
To pencil the ambient clouds above 
And polish the stars of heaven ! 

J scatbT the golden mys of fire 
On tlie boi’izon far below. 

And deck the sky whole stonns expire 
With my red and da/zlmg glow. 

With a glaiiee I cleave the sky in twain ; 

1 light it with a glare, 

When fall the boding drops of rain 
Thiough the daikly curtained air • 

The rock-built towers, the turrets gray, 

The piles of a tlionsand years, 

Have not the stieiigtb of potter’s clay 
l^eneatb iny glittering spears. 

From the Alps’ oi the Andes’ highest emg, 
From the peaks of eternal snow. 

The blazing Udds of my fiery flag 
Illume the world h(‘low 
The eartlnpiake heralds my coming power, 
The nvnlsinche IkiuikIs away, 

Ami howling storms at midnight’s hour 
I'roclaim my kingly sway 

Ye tremble when my legions come, — 

When my (piivering swoid leaps out 
O’er the hills that echo my thunder down, 
And rend witli my joyoii.s shout. 

Ye quail on the land, or upon the sea 
Ye stand in your fear aghast, 

To see me burn the stalwortli trees, 

Or shiver the stately mast. 

The hieroglyphs on the Persian wall, — 

The letters of high command, - - 
Wlicre the piophet lead the tyrant’s fall, 
Were traced by my huiiiing hand. 

And oft in fire liave I wiute simjc then 
What angry Heaven decreed ; 

But the .scaled eyes of siiitul men 
Were all too blind to read. 

At length the liour of light is here, 

And kings no more shall bind, 

Nor bigots crush with craven fcni* 

The foiward march of mind. 

The w'ordh of Truth and Freedom’s ra}s 
Are from iny pinions hurled ; 

And soon the light of bt^tter day.s 
Shall vise uiwii the world. 

GEORGS W. CUTTER. 
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ORIGIN OF THE OPAL. 


ECHO AND SILENCE.* 


A DKW-Diiop came, with a spark of flame 
He had cauglit from the sun's last ray, 

To a violet’s breast, where he lay at rest 
Till the hours hi ought l»ack the day. 

The rose looked dowti, with a blush and frown ; 
But she smiled nil at once, to view 

Her own bright form, with its coloring warm, 
Reflected back by the dew. 

Then the stranger took a stolen look 
At the sky, so soft and blue ; 

And a leaflet giecn, with its silver sheen. 

Was seen by the idler too 

A cold north-wind, as he thus reclined, 

Of a sudilen raged around ; 

And a maiden fnir, who ^\as walking there, 
Next moining, an opal found 

Anonymous 


THE OKKJIN OF THE HARP. 

T IS believed that this harp, which I wake now 
for thee, 

Was a Siren of old, who sung under the sea ; 

And ho often, at eve, through the bright billow 
roved, 

To meet, on the green shore, a youth whom she 
loved. 

But she loved him in vain, for he left her to 
weep, 

And in tears, all the night, her gohl ringlets to 
steep, 

Till Heaven looked with pity on true-love so 
warm, 

And changed to this soft harp the sea-maiden’s 
form. 

Still her bosom rose fair — still her cheek smiled 
the same — 

While hei sea -beauties gi*acefully curled round 
the flame ; 

And hei hair, shedding tear-drops from all its 
bright rings, 

Fell o’er her white aim, to make the gold stnngs ! 


In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 

And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As mid wild scenes J chanced the Muse to W’oo, 
Through glens uiitiiKl, and woods that fiwned 
on high, 

Two sleeping nymphs with womler mute 1 spy ! 
And, lo, she ’s gone ! — in robe of daik-green hue, 
’T was Echo from her sister Silence Hew, 

For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky * 
In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister. Hark ! for onward still, 
With far-heard step, she takes hei listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the merry maid m mockful play 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest 
iill! 

Sir samufl Eoerton Brydges 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river 'f 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban. 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 

' And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
I With the dragon-fly on the river 

I He tore out a reed, the gieat god Pan, 
i From the deep, cool IkmI of the river, 

I The limpid water tur’oidly ran, 

1 And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

' And the dra,fon-fly liad fled away, 

I Ere he broiiglit it out of the river 

I High cn the shore sat the great god Pan, 

I While turbidly flowed the liver, 

I And hackl'd and hewed as a gient goil can 
1 With his hard, bleak steel at the patient iced, 
i Till there w.'is not a sign of a leaf indeed 
! To prove it fresh from the iiver. 

I He cut it shoit, did the great god Pan, 

I (How tall it stood in the rWer!) 

I Then drew the ])ith like the heait of a man, 

! Steadily from the outside ring, 
j Then notched the jioor dry cm])ty thing 
In holes, as he sate by the rivei. 


Ilciiec it came, that this soft harp so long hath 
rieen known 

'Po mingle love’s language with sorrow ’s sad tone , 

Till thou didst divitlo them, and teach the fond 
lay 

To l)e love when 1 'm iieai thee, and giiel wiien 
aw’ay ! 

Thomas Moorb. 


“This IS I he w-ay,” laughed the gn-algod Pan, 
(Lmghed while he sate by the iiver!) 

“The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music, they coubl succeed.” 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blow in powder by the river. 

* Declared by Wordaworth to be the best Sonnet in the EiiKlibh 
language. 
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Sweety sweet, sweet, 0 Pan, 

Piercing sweet by the river ! 

Blinding sweet, 0 great god Pan ! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh, as he sits by the river. 

Making a poet out of a man. 

The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, — 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


THE CALIPH AND SATAN, 

VERSIFIED FROM THOLUCKS TRANSLATION OUT OF THE 
PERSIAN. 

In heavy sleep the Caliph lay, 

When some one called, ** Arise, and pray ! 

The angry Caliph cried, ** Who dare 
Rebuke his king for slighted prayer « 

Then, from the comer of the room, 

A voice out sharply through the gloom : 

My name is Satan. Rise ! obey 
Mohammed’s law ; awake, and pray 1 ” 

“ Thy words are good,” the Caliph said, 

“ But their intent 1 somewhat dread. 

For matters cannot well be worse 

Than when the thief says, * Guard your purse ! ’ 

I cannot trust your counsel, friend. 

It surely hides some wicked end.” 

Said Satan, “ Near the throne of God, 

In ages past, we devils trod ; 

Angels of light, to us ’t was given 
To guide each wandering foot to heaven. 

Not wholly lost is that flrst love, 

Nor those pure tastes we knew above. 

Roaming across a continent, 

The Tartar moves his shifting tent. 

But never quite forgets the day 
When in liis father’s arms he lay ; 

So we, once bathed in love divine, 

Recall the taste of that rich wine. 


God’s finger rested on my brow, — 

That magic touch, I feel it now ! 

I fell, ’t is true — 0, ask not why, 

For still to God I turn my eye. 

It was a chance by which I fell. 

Another takes me back from hell. 

’T was but my envy of mankind, 

The envy of a loving mind. 

Jealous of men, 1 could not bear 
God’s love with this new race to share. 

But yet God’s tables open stand, 

His guests flock in from every land ; 

Some kind act toward the race of men 
May toss us into heaven again. 

A game of chess is all we see, — 

And God the player, pieces we. 

White, black — queen, pawn, -~’t is all the same, 
For on both sides he plays the game. 

Moved to and fro, from good to ill, 

We rise and fall as suits his will.” 

The Caliph said, “If this be so, 

I know not, but thy guile I know ; 

For how can I thy words believe, 

When even God thou didst deceive ? 

A sea of lies art thou, — our sin 
Only a drop that sea within.” 

“ Not so,” said Satan, “ I serve God, 

His angel now, and now his rod. 

In tempting I both bless and cnnse. 

Make good men better, bad men worse. 

Good coin is mixed with bad, my brother, 

I but distinguish one from the other.” 

“ Granted,” the Caliph said, “ but still 
You never tempt to good, but ill. 

Tell then the truth, for w'ell I know 
You come as my most deadly foe.” 

Loud laughed the fiend. “You know me well. 
Therefore my puipose I will tell. 

If you had missed your prayer, I knew 
A swift repentance would ensue ; 

And such repentance would have been 
A good, outweighing far the sin. 



FROM “CORN/' 


Look, out of line one tall com-captain 
stands 

Advanced beyond the foremost of his 
bands, 

And waves his blades upon the very edge 
And hottest thicket of the battling hedge. 
Thou lustrous stalk, that ne’er inayst walk 
nor talk, 

Still shalt thou type the poet-soul sublime 
That leads the vanward of his timid time 
And sings up cowards with commanding 
rhyme — 

Soul-calm, like thee, yet fain, like thee, to 
grow 

By double increment, above, below; 
Soul-homely, as thou art, yet rich in grace 
like thee. 

Teaching the yeomen selfless chivalry 
That moves in gentle curves of courtesy ; 
Soul-filled like thy long veins with sweet- 
ness tense. 

By every godlike sense 
Transmuted from the four wild elements. 
Drawn to high plans, 

Thou lift’st more stature than a mortal 
man’s, 

Yet ever piercest downward in the mould 
And keepest hold 

Upon the reverend and steadfast earth 
That gave thee birth ; 

Yea, standest smiling in thy very grave, 

Serene and brave, 

With unremitting breath 
Inhaling life from death. 

Thine epitaph writ fair in fruitage eloquent . 
Thy living self thy monument. 


SiDNhY Lanier 


FROM “WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE.” 


Poet who sleepest by this wandering wavel 

When thou wast bom, what birth-gift hadst thou then ? 
To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gave, 

The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 

Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Oderidge knew. 

What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends? — 

Thou hadst for weary feet the gift of rest. 

From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze. 

From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth. 

Men turned to thee and found — not blast and blaze. 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 

Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 

There in white languors to decline and cease; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power. 

Clear sight, and love: for these are parts of peace. 


William Watson. 
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I chose this humbleness divine, 

Borne out of fault, should not be thine, 

Preferring prayers elate with pride 
To sin with i^nitenee allied.” 

lAMbs frkhman Clarke. 


AIRY NOTHINGS. 

FROM "THE lEMPESl," ACT IV. SC. I. 

Our revels non are ended. These our actors, 
Ah I foretold yon, »vei’e all sjni’its, and 
Aie melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the haseless fabric of tliis vision, 

The ehaul-eapped tower-s, tl o goigeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the gieat gloln* itself. 

Veil, all which it inheiit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a lack behind. We aie such stiitt* 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Js rounded with a sh'ep 

SHAKLbPEARh 


FEAGMENTS. 

Imagination. 

Within the soul a faculty abides, 

That with interiKisitions, whiedi would hide 
And daikeii, so can deal that they become 
OoiitiiJgeneies of jwinp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightnes.s. As the ain])le moon, 

In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising beliiiid a thick and lofty grove. 

Burns, like an unconsummg fire of light, 

In the gii*cii trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbiage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own. 

T)u Excursion, Book i v WOR DSWORTH. 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. Actv.Sc.i, SHAKhSPEAKE 

0 for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention ! 

King Henry K, Chorus SHAKESPEARE. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and woixis that burn. 

Progress of Poety* T GRAY 


We figui’e to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up 
As chance will have it, on the iXKjk or sand ; 

For thought is tiled of wandering o’er the world. 
And home-bound Fancy runs her bark ashore. 

Pkthf l ah Artevelde, Pat t /. . itt i. Xr. 5 S I R H. TA VI uR. 

Of Its own beauty is the mind diseased. 

And fevers into false creation : — where. 
Where are the fonns the sculptor’s soul hath 
seized ? 

Ill him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 
Where are the charina and viitm^s which we 
dare 

Conceive in boyhood and pursue us men, 

The unreached Paiadise of our de-spuir, 

Which o’er-infoims the pencil and the pen, 
And overpoweis the page where it would blooii 
again 

Chtlde Harold, Cant, iv BYRON. 


Cloud- Visions. 

A step, 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vaiior, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 
The appearance, instantaneously di8clo.sod. 
Was of a mighty city, — boldly say ^ 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-witlidmwn into a boundless dejith, 
Far sinking into splendor, — without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spues, 

And blazing terrace uiion terrace, high 
Uplifted ; heie, seiene pavilions biight, 

In avenues disposed ; tliera, towera begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars, — illumination of all gems ! 

The h xcurston. Book 11 . WORDSWORTH 


The Mind’s Kyk 

Hamlet. My lather, — metiiinks I see m3 
father. 

Horatio. 0 ! where, my loul ’ 

Ham. In my mind’s eve, Horatia 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc a. SHAKESPBARE. 

On man, on nature, and on human life, 
Musing hi solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight, 

Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed. 

The Extursxon PreiutU* WORDSWORTH. 
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But 0, what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ! 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

The Bard, T* GRAY. 

Spirits. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 

Paradise Lest, Book iv. MlLTON. 

Spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both, 

Can execute their airy purposes. 

And works of love or enmity fulfil. 

Paradise Lest, Book {. MlLTON. 

Worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and ChimsBras dire. 

Paradise Lost, Book ii. MlLTON. 

T is the djinns* wild-streaming swann 
Whistling in their tempest-flight ; 

Snap the tall yews ’neath the storm, 

Like a pine-flame crackling bright ; 

Swift and heavy, low, their crowd 
Through the heavens rushing loud ! — 

Like a lurid thunder-cloud 
With its bolt of fiery night 1 

rheDJinns, Trawj. L. O’SULLIVAN. V. HUGO. 

But shapes that come not at an earthly call 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid ; 

Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid, 

Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall ! 

Dion WOK Ob WORTH. 

Ghosts of the Dead. 

Macbeth. Thou canst not say I did it ; never 
shake thy gory locks at me. 

Lady Macbeth. 0 proper stuff ! 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 

Thb is the air-drawn dagger which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. 

Macbeth. Pr’ythee, see there ! behold ! look ! 
lo ! how say you ^ 

The times have been. 

That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die. 

And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty morinl murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 

• • • f • 


Avaunt ! and quit my sight. Let the earth hide 
thee ! 

Thy bones ai'e marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. 

Which thou dost glare with ! 

Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 

Macbeth, Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAkESPBARB* 

And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 1 have heard. 

The cock, that is the tnimpet lo the mom. 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning. 
Whether in sea or hi'e, in earth or air. 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 

Hamiet, Act i. Sc i. SHAKESPEARE. 

This is the very coinage of your brnn. 

Hamtei Act lit. Sc, 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

By the a|>ostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck moi’e teiTor to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 

King Richard Hi , Act v Sc. 3. SH AKESPEAR h. 


Witches. 

Banquo. What are these, 

So withered, and so wild in their attire ; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on ’t ? 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these ai’e of them. — Whither have they 
vanished ? 

Macbeth. Into the air, and what seemed 
corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. 

Macbeth, Act i. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 

Come like shadows, so depart. 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc, i. SHAKESPBAPr 


Fairies. 

They'ra fairies ! he that speaks to them shall die: 
I’ll wink and couch ; no man their sports must 
eye. 

Merry IVives Wtndior, Act v Sc, 5. SH AKCSPBARK 

This is the fairy land : 0, spite of spites ! 

We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites. 
Qomedy 0/ Errors, Act li. Sr, a, Sh akrspeaRE 
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I took it for A fiMTjTision 

Of some gay creataies of the element, 

That in the colon of the rainbow liye 
And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. 

Cmmut. Milton. 

Ariel Where the bee eucb, there suck 1 : 

In a cow8lip*B bell 1 lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer, merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Tfu Ttmpest, Acty Sc, i. SHAKBSPEARB. 

Puck. How now, spirit, whither wander you ? 
Fairy. Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everjrwhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Tliose be rubies, fairy favors. 

In those freckles live their savors ; 

1 must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

Midsummer IVtghfs Dream, Act ii. Sc. i SHAKESPEARE. 

Fairies use flowers for their charactery. 

Merry Halves of H'lndsor, Act v. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE 


Water Sprites. 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands ; 

Court'sied when you have, and kissed 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the buixien bear. 
Hark, hark ! 

Bowghi wotvgh. 

The watch-dogs bark ; 

Bowgh^ wowgh. 

Hark, bark ! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Full fathom five thy father lies 
Of his bones are coral made : 


Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea-c.hange 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly nng his knell : 

[Burdm] Ding-dong. 
Hark ! now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell. 

The Tempest, Act 1. Sc t SHAKESPEAREi 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting, 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 
Listen for dear honor’s sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake. 

Listen and save. 

Camus Milton. 

Wood-Nymphs. 

Egeria ! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art 
Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth. 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth. 

Cktlde Harold, Cant, iv BYRON. 

Quite spent and out of breath he reached the 
tree. 

And, listening fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur “Rhoecus close at hand: 
Whereat he looked around him, but could see 
Naught but the deepening glooms beneath the 
oak. 

Then sighed the voice, “ 0 Rhoecus ! nevermore 
Shalt thou behold me or by day or night. 

Me, who would fain have blessed thee with a love 
More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart ; 

But thou didst scorn my humble messenger. 

And sent’st him back to me with bruisM wingi. 
We spirits only show to gentle eyes. 

We ever ask an undivided love. 

And he who scorns the least of Nature's works 
Is thenceforih exiled and shut out from all. 
Faiwell ! for thou canst never see me more,” 

Rhatcus. J. R. Lowim 
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IPHIOENEIA AND AGAMEMNON. 

Iphioeneia, when she heard Iier doom 
At Aulis, and when all beside the king 
Had gone away, took his right hand, and said : 

“ 0 father ! I am young and very happy. 

1 do not think the pious Calchas heard 
Distinctly what the goddess spake ; old age 
Obscures the senses. If my nurse, who knew 
My voice so well, sometimes misunderstood, 
While I was resting on her knee both anns, 

And hitting it to make her mind my words, 

Ai d looking in her face, and she in mine. 

Might not he, also, hear one word amiss. 

Spoken from so far off, even from Olympus ? ” 
The father placed his cheek upon her head. 

And tears dropt down it ; but the king of men 
Replied not. Then the maiden spake once more : 
“ 0 father ! sayest thou nothing ? Hearest thou 
not 

Me, whom thou ever hast, until this hour. 
Listened to fondly, and awakened me 
To hear my voice amid the voice of birds. 

When it was inarticulate as theirs, 

And the down deadened it within the nest ? ' 

He moved her gently from him, silent still ; 

And this, and this alone, bi'ought tears from her. 
Although she saw fate nearer. Then with sighs : 
“ I thought to have laid down my hair before 
Benignant Artemis, and not dimmed 
Her polished altar with my virgin blood ; 

I thought to have selected the white flowers 
To please the nymphs, and to have asked of each 
By name, and with no sorrowful regret. 

Whether, since both my parents will^ the change, 

I might at Hymen’s feet bend my dipt brow ; 
And (after these who mind us girls the most) 
Adore our own Athene,, that she would 
Regard me mildly with her azure eyes, — 

But, father, to see you no more, and see 
Your love, 0 father ! go ere I am gone ! ” ' 

Gently he moved her off, and drew her back, 
Bending his lofty head far over hers ; { 

And the dark depths of nature heaved and burst, j 
He turned away, — not far, but silent still. | 


She now fii’st shuddered ; for in him, so nigh, 

So long a silence seemed the approach of death. 
And like it. Once again she raised her voice : 

** O father ! if the ships are now detained. 

And all your vows move not the gods above. 
When the knife strikes me there will be one prayer 
The less to them ; and purer can there be 
Any, or more fervent, than the daughter’s prayer 
For her dear father’s safety and success ? ” 

A groan that shook him shook not his resolve. 
An aged man now entered, and without 
One word stepped slowly on, and took the wrist 
Of the pale maiden. She looked up, and saw 
The fillet of the pnest and calm, cold eyes. 

Then turned she wheie her parent stood, and cried : 
“ O father I grieve no more ; the ships can sail,” 
Walter Savage Landor. 


THE ROMAN FATHER’S SACRIFICE. 

FROM "VIRGINIA.” 

Straightway Virginius led the maid 
A little space aside, 

To where the reeking shambles stood, 
Piled up with horn and hide ; 

Close to yon low dark archway. 

Where, in a crimson flood. 

Leaps down to the great sewer 
The gurgling stream of blood. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block 
Had laid his whittle down : 

Virginius caught the whittle up. 

And hid it in his gown. 

And then his eyes grew very dim, 

And his throat began to swell. 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, 
“ Farewell, sweet child ! Farewell ! 

“ O, how I loved my darling I 
Though stem 1 sometimes be. 

To thee, thou know’st, I was not so, — 
Who could be so to thee 1 
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And how my daiding loved me I 
How glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the thmshold 
When 1 came back last year ! 

** And how she danced with pleasure 
To see my civic croWn, 

And took my swoiti, and hung it up, 

And brought me forth my gown ! 

Now, all those things are over, — 

Yes, all thy pretty ways. 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, 

Thy snatches of old lays ; 

“ And none will grieve when I go forth. 
Or smile when I leturn. 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, 

Or weep upon his urn 
The house that was the happiest 
Within the Roman ualls, 

The house that envied not the wealth 
Of Capua’s marble halls, 

“ Now, for the brightness of thy smile, 
Must have eternal gloom. 

And for the music of thy voice, 

The silence of the tomb. 

The time is come ^ See how he points 
His eager hand this way ! 

See liow his eyes gloat on thy grief, 

Like a kite’fe upon the prey ! 

Witli all his wit, he little deems 
That, spurned, b^'trayed, beieff, 

Thy father hath, in his despaii, 

One fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that iii this hainl 
I clutch what still can save 
Tliy gentle youth from taunts and blows, 
The portion of the slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, 

That passeth taunt and blow', - - 
Foul outrag«‘ which thou kiiowest not, 
Which thou shall never know\ 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, 
And give me one more kiss ; 

And now, mine owm dear little giil, 

There is no way but this.” 

With that he lifted high the steel, 

And smote her in the side, 

And in her bloo<l she sank to earth, 

And with one sob she died. 

Then, for a little moment, 

All people held their breath ; 

And through the crowded forum 
Was stillness as of death ; 


And in another moment 
Brake forth, from one and all, 

A cry as if the Volscians 
Were coming o’er the wall. 

Some with averted faces 
Shrieking tied home amain ; 

Some ran to call a leech ; and some 
Ran to lift up the slain. 

Some felt her lips and little wrist. 

If life might there be found ; 

Ajid some tore up their garments fast. 

And strove to stanch the wound. 

In vain they ran, and felt, and Btanched ; 

For never truer blow 
That good right arm liad dealt in fight 
Against a Volsciaii foe. 

When Appius Claudius saw that deed, 

He shuddered and sank down. 

And hid his face some little space 
With the corner of his gown ; 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, 
Virginius tottered nigh, 

And stood before tlie judgment-seat, 

And held the knife on high. 

** 0 dwellers in the nether gloom, 
Avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood 1 cry to you 
Do nght between us twain ; 

And even as Appius (Claudius 
Hatli dealt by me and mine, 

Deal you by Appius Claudius, 

And all the ( hiiidiaii line ! ” 

So s]»ake the slayer of lus child, 

And turned and went his way ; 

But first he cast one haggard glance 
To where the body lay, 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, 
And then, with steadfast feet, 

Strode right across the market-])lnc« 

Unto the Sacred Street. 

Then up sprang Appius Claudius : 

** Stop him ; alive or dead • 

Ten thousand pounds of copper 
To the man who brings his head.’* 

He looked upon his clients ; 

But none would work his will. 

He looked upon his lictors ; 

But they trembled, and stood stilL 

And as Virginius through the press 
His way in silence cleft, 

Ever the mighty multitude 
Fell back to right and left 
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And he hath passed in safety 
Unto his woful home, 

And there ta'eu horae to tell the camp , 
What deeds are done in Rome. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


LUCIUS JUNIUS BRUTUS OVER THE 
BODY OF LUCRETIA. 

FROM "BRUTUS" 

Would you know why I summoned you together * 
Ask ye what brings me here ? Behold this dagger, 
Clotted with gore ! Behold that frozen corse ’ 
See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death ! 

She was the mark and model of the time, 

The mould in which each female face was formed, 
The very shrine and sacristy of virtue • 

Fairer than ever was a form ci-eated 
By youthful fancy when the blood strays wild. 
And never-resting thought is all on fire ' 

The worthiest of the worthy • Not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallowed walks, 

And whispered in his car her stmins divine. 

Can I conceive beyond her ; — the young choir 
Of vestal virgins lient to her. ’T is wonderful 
Amid the darnel, hemlock, and base weeds, 
Whi<‘h now' spring rife from the luxuriouH com- 
post 

Spread o’er the I’ealm, how this sweet lily rose, - - 
How from the shade of those ill-neighboring 
plants 

llei father sheltered hci, that not a leaf 
Was blighted, but, arrayed in purest grace, 

She bloomed unsullied beauty. Such perfections 
Might have called bock the torpid breast of ago 
To long-forgotten rapture ; such a mind 
Might have abashed the boldest libertine 
And turned desire to reverential love 
And holiest affection ! 0 my countrymen • 

You all can witness when that she went forth 
it was a holiday in Rome ; old age 
Forgot its cnitch, labor its task, — all ran. 

And mothers, turning to their daughter^, mied, 

“ There, there ’s Lucretia ! " Now look ye wdiere 
she lies ’ 

That beauteous Hower, that innocent sweet i-ose, 
Torn up by ruthless violence,— gone ! gone ! gone ' 
Say, would you seek instruction ? would ye ask 
What ye should do ? Ask ye yon conscious walls. 
Which saw his poisoned brother, — 

Ask yon deserted street, wheiv Tnllia drove 
O’er her dead father’s corse, ’t will cry. Revenge ' 
Ask yonder senate-house, whose stones are purple 
With human blood, and it will cry, Revenge ! 

Go to tht tomb where lies hit murdered wife, 


And the poor queen, who loved him as her eon, 
Their unappeasM ghosts will shriek, Revenge ! 
The temples of the gods, the all-viewing heavens, 
The gods themselves, shall justify the cry. 

And swell the general sound. Revenge 1 Revenge ! 

And we will be revenged, my countrjmoen I 
Brutus shall lead you on ; Brutus, a name 
Which will, when you ’re revenged, be dearer to 
him 

Than all the noblest titles eai th can boast 
Brutus your king !— No, fellow-citizens ! 

If mad ambition in this guilty fi*ame 
Had strung one kingly fibre, yea, but one, — 

By all the gods, this dagger which I hold 
Should rip it out, though it int wined my heart. 

Now take the body up. Bear it befoie us 
To Tarqiiin’s palace ; thei-e we ’ll light our torebes, 
And in the blazing conflagration rear 
A pile, for tliesc chaste relics, that shall send 
Her soul amongst the stars On ! Brutus leads 
you ! 

John Howard Payno 


ANTONY’S ORATION OVER THE BODY 
OF C^SAR. 

FROM "JULIUS C>f.SAR,” ACT III SC a 

Antony. 0 mighty Ciesar! dost thou lie so low'/ 
Are all thy conquests, gloiics, tnumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measuic Fare thee well.— 

{To the, people.) 

1 Fiiends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
' ears ; 

I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with (’aesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cmsar was ambitious . 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hatli Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and tlie rest, 

(Foi Brutus is an honoralde man ; 

So are they all, all honorable men,) 

Como 1 to speak in Osar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was amhitioiis ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffera fill : 

Did this in Cajsar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Csesar hath wept ; 
Amhition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
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I thrice preeented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refase : was this ambition ? 
Yet Bratus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what 1 do know. 

You all did love him once, — not without cause * 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for 
him? 

0 judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason !-— Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Ctesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world - now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters 1 if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honorable men : 

1 will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than 1 will wrong such honorable men. 

But here *a a parchment, with the seal of Caesar, — 
I found it in his closet, — 't is his will . 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood : 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

4 Citizen. We ’ll hear the will : read it, Mark 
Antony. 

Citizens. The will, the will 1 we will hear 
Caesar’s will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must 
not read it ; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 

’T is good you know not that you are his heirs, 
For if you should, 0, what would come of it ! 

4 CiT. Read the will ; we ’ll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, — Caesar’s will. 

Ant. Will you be patient ? Will you stay 
awhile ? 

I have o’erriiot myself to tell you of it. 

I fear 1 wrong the honorable men 

Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar ; I do fear it. 

4 CiT. They were traitors : honorable men ! 
CiT. The will f the testament ! 

2 CiT. They were villains, murderers ; the 
will ! r^ the will 1 


Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will ? 

Then make a ring about the corse of Ctesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
Citizens. Comedown. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far offi 
Citizens. Stand back ; room ; bear back. 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 

You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
I The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 

’T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii : — 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel aw^ay, 

Mark how the blood of Ctesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 

For Bnitus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel : 
Judge, 0 you gods, how deaily Ctesar loved him ! 
This w'as the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him ; then burnt his mighty 
heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his fa<;e, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s status, 

Which all the while ran blooil, great Ceesar fell 
0, what a fall was there, my (jountrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

0, now you weep ; and, 1 perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious diops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Ciessr’s vesture wounded ? Look you hei^ 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honorable ; — 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; — they are wise and 
honorable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answ^er you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

Rut, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full 
well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him : 

For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 
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I tell you that which yon yoareelyeB do know ; 
Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise in mutiny. 

Here is the will, and under Csesar's seal 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
2Cit. Most noble Csesar ! — - we ’ll revenge 
his death. 

3 CiT. 0 royal Casar ! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards. 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 

And to your heirs forever, — common pleasures. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Csesar ! when comes such another ? 

1 CiT. Never, never ! — Come away, away ! 
We ’ll bum his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors* houses. 
Take up the body. 

Shakespeare. 


OTHELLO’S REMORSE, 

FROM “ OTHELl 0," ACT V. SC. 3 

Behold, I have a weapon ; 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh : I have seen the day, 

That, with this little arm and this good sword, 

I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop ; — but, 0 vain 
boast ! 

Who can control his fate ? 't is not so now. — 
Be not afraid, though you do see me wea^ioued ; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismayed ? ’t is a lost fear ; 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires ; — where should Othello go ? — 
Now, how dost thou look now? 0 ill-starred 
wench 1 

Pale as thy smock ! when we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven. 
And fiends will snatch at it Cold, cold, my girl { 
Even like thy chastity — 0, cursed slave 1 — 
Whip me, ye devils. 

From the possesdou of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds ! roast me in sulidiui ' 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ' — 

0 Desdemona ! Desdemona ! dead ? 0 ! 0 ! 

Shakespeare 


THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

[James Graham, Marquis ci Montrose, wu executed in Edin* 
burgh. May ai, x6^, for an attempt to overthrow the Common- 
wealth. and restore Charles 11.] 

Come hither, Evan Cameron ! 

Come, stand behind my knee — 

1 hear the river roaring down 
Toward the wintry sea. 

There ’s shouting on the mountain-side, 

There ’s war within the blast — 

Old faces look upon me. 

Old forms go trooping past. 

I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the dm of fight. 

And my dim spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night. 

’T was I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I Ve told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad claymore, 

And how we smote the Campbell clan 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 

I ’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsays’ pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the great Marquis died. 

A traitor sold him to his foes ; — 

0 deed of deathles.s shame ! 

I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assyiit’s name — 

Be it upon the mountain’s side, 

Or yet within the glen, 

Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armkl men — • 

Face him as thou wouldst face the man 
Who wronged thy sire’s renown ; 

Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the caitifi' down ! 

They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, 

And not a ’fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below — 

Tliey drew his hands behind his back, 

And bared his noble brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipt>ed from leash, 

They cheered the common throng. 

And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 
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It would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen, malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig west-country lords 
In balcony and bow ; 

There sat their gaunt and witliered dames, 
And their daughters all a-row. 

And every open window 
Was full as full might he 
With black-robed Covenanting carles, 

That goodly sport to see ! 

But when he came, though pale and wan, 
He looked so great and high, 

So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — . 

The rabble rout forbore to shout. 

And each man held his breath. 

For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept. 

And some that came to scoff at him 
Now turned aside and wept. 

But onward — always oiiwaid, 

In silence and in gloom. 

The dreary pageant laboied. 

Till it reached the house of doom. 

Then first a woman’s voice was heard 
In jeer and laughter loud, 

And an angry cry an<l a liiss arose 
From the heart of the to.ssing crowd : 
Then, as the Grflenic looked upward. 

He saw the ugly smile 
Of him who sold liis king for gold — 

The master-fiend Argyle ! 

The Marquis gazed a moment, 

And nothing did he say, 

But the cheek of Argyle giew ghastly pale, 
And he turned his eyes away. 

The painted harlot by his side. 

She shook thi*ough every limb. 

For a roar like thunder swept the street, 
And hands were clenched at him ; 

Ami a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

** Back, coward, frein thy jdace ! 

Foi* seven long yeai’s thou hast not dared 
To look him in the face.” 

Had 1 been there with suoi-J in hand, 

And fifty Oainerons by, 

That day through liigli Dunedin’s streets 
Had pealed the slogou-cry. 


Not all their troops of trampling horse, 

Nor might of mailed men — 

Not all the rebels in the south 
Had home us backward then ! 

Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had trod as fi*ee as air, 

Or 1, and all who boie my name, 

Been laid around him there ! 

It might not be. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 

Where once the Scottish kings w^ere throned 
Amidst their nobles nil. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, 

And perjured traitors filled the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warriston 
To read the murderous doom ; 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room : 

“ Now, by my faith as belted knight 
And by the name 1 bear, 

And by the biight St. Andrew’s cross 
That waves above us there — 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And 0 that such should be ! — 

By that dai k stream of royal blood 
That lies ’twixt you and me — 

I have not sought in battle-field 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared I hope on my dying day 
To win the martyr's crowir ! 

“ There is a ch amber far away 
Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better ]>lace ye have named for me 
Than by my fathers’ grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s miglil. 

This hand hath always striven. 

And yo raise it up for a witness still 
111 the eye of eaith and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower — 

Give every town a limb — 

And God wdio mailc shall gather them : 

I go from you to Him ! ” 

The moi'iiiiig daw-ned full darkly. 

The mill came Hashing dow n, 

And the jagged streak of the leviii-lxilt 
Lit up the gloomy town. 

The thunder cmslied across the heaven, 

The fatal hour w’as come ; 

Yet aye broke in, w'ith muffled boat, 

The ’lanini of the drum. 
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There was madness on the earth below 
And anger in the sky, 

And young and old, and rich and poor, 
Game forth to see him die. 

Ah God ! that ghastly gibbet ! 

How dismal *t is to see 
Tlie great tall spectral skeleton, 

The ladder and the tree ! 

Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms, — 

The bells begin to toll, — 

“ He is coming ! he is coming ! 

God’s mercy on his soul ! ” 

One last long peal of thunder, — 

The clouds are cleared away, 

And the gloiious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 

“ He is coming ’ he is coming ! ” 

Like a bridegroom from his room 
Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 

There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 

An(i he never walked to battle 
Mor-e jiroudly than to die. 

There was color in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan ; 

And they marvelled us they saw him pass. 
That great and goodly man * 

He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 

But they dared not trust the people, 

So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue. 

And 111 the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through ; 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill. 

As though the thunder slept within, — 

All else was calm and still. 

The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them woi-d nor sign, 
But alone he bent the knee ; 

And veiled his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then, radiant and seiene, ho rose. 

And cast his cloak away ; 

For he had ta’en his latest look 
Of earth and sun and day. 


A b^in of light fell o’e^' him, 

Like a glory round the shriven, 

And he climM the lofty ladder 
As it were the |iath to heaven. 

Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder-roll ; 

And no man daied to look aloft, — 

Feai was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush, and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky, — 

The work of death was done ! 

William Edmondstoune aytoun. 


GOD’S JUDGMENT ON A WICKED 
BISHOP. 

fllatto, Archbishop of Ment?, in the year 914, barbarously mur* 
dtred a number of poor people to prevent tlieir consuming a por- 
tion of the food during' that year of famine He was afterwards 
devoured by rats. in his tower on an island in the Khiiie.— CMi 
Legend J 

The summer and autumn had been so wet, 

That in winter the corn was growing yet : 

*T w as a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie lotting on the giound. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door ; 

Foi he had a plentiful last-year’s store. 

And all the neighborhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He hade them to his great ham repair. 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced the tidings good to hear. 

The poor folks flocked from far and near; 

The great barn w'as full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then, when he saw it could bold no more, 
Brshop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And whilst for mercy on Christ they call. 

He set tire to the bam, and burnt them all. 

** r faith ’t is an excellent bonfire ’ ” quoth he ; 
“And the conntry is greatly obliged to me 
For ridding it, in these times forlorn, 

Of rats that only consume the com.” 

So then to his palace retumM he. 

And he sate down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 
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In the morning, as he entered the hall, 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he looked, there came a man from his farm, — 
He had a countenance white with alarm * 

** My lord, I opened your granaries this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your com.'* 

Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be. 

“ Fly I my lord bishop, fly ! " quoth he, 

** Ten thousand rats are coming this way, — 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday ! ” 

I’ll go to my tower in the Rhine,” replied he ; 
“’Tis the safest place in Germany, — 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 

And the tide is strong, and the water deep.” 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away ; 

And he crossed the Rhine without delay, 

And reached his tower, and barred with care 
All the windows, doors, and loop-holes there. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes. 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and looked, — it was only the cat ; 
But the bishop he grew more fearful for that, 

For she sate screaming, mad with fear, 

At the army of rats that were drawing near. 

For they have swum over the river so deep. 

And they have climbed the shores so steep, 

And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and the windows in the wall. 

Down on his knees the bishop fell, 

And foster and faster his beads did he tell, j 
As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls, by thousands they pour ; 
And down from the ceiling and up through the 
floor, 

From the right and the left, from behind and 
before, 

From within and without, from above and be- 
low, — 

And all at once to the bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the bishop's bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him ! 

ROBSaT SOUTKBY, 


I THE SACK OF BALTIMORE. 

I rBsMmore b a small seaport hi the barony of Carbery, in South 
Munster. It uparound a castle of O'Drbcoll'b. and was, after 

Ins ruin, coloniaed by the Englbh. On the aoth of June. 1631, the 
crews of two Algenne galleys landed in the dead of the night, 
sacked the town, and bore off into slavery all who were not too old, 
or too young, or too fierce, few their purpose. The pirates were 
steered up the intricate channel by one Hackett, a Dungarran fish* 
emun, whom they had taken at sea for the purpose Two years 
after, he was convicted of the crime and executed. Baltimore never | 
recovered from this.] , 

The summer sun is falling soft on Oarbery’s 
hundred isles. 

The summer sun is gleaming still through 
Gahriel’s rough defiles, — 

Old Inisherkin’s crumbled fane looks like a 
moulting bird ; 

And in a calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is 
heard : 

The hookers lie upon the beach ; the children 
cease their play ; 

The gossips leave the little inn ; the households 
kneel to pray ; 

And full of love and peace and rest, — its daily 
labor o’er, — 

Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Balti- 
more. 

A deeper rest, a starry trance, has come with 
midnight there ; 

No sound, except that throbbing wave, in earth 
or sea or air. 

The massive capes and ruined towers seem con- 
scious of the calm ; 

The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing 
heavy balm. 

So still the night, these two long barks round 
Dunashad that glide 

Must trust their oars — - methinks not few — 
against the ebbing tide. 

0, some sweet mission of true love must urge 
them to the shore, — 

They bring some lover to his bride, who sighs in 
Baltimore 1 

All, all asleep within each roof along that rocky 
street, 

And these must be the lover’s Mends, with gen- 
tly gliding feet. 

A stifled gasp ! a dreamy noise 1 The roof is in 
a flame ! 

From out their beds, and to their doors, rush 
maid and sire and dame, 

And meet, upon the threshold stone, the gleam- 
ing sabre’s fall. 

And o’er each black and bearded face the white 
or crimson shawl. 

The yell of “Allah I *’ breaks above the prayer 
and shriek and roar — 

0 blessed €fod 1 the Algerine is lord of Baltimore ! 
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Then flung the youth his naked hand against the 
shearing sword ; 

Then sprung the mother on the brand with which 
her son was gored ; 

Then sunk the grandsire on the floor, his grand- 
babes clutching wild ; 

Then fled the maiden moaning faint, and nestled 
with the child. 

But see, yon pirate strangling lies, and crushed 
with splashing heel, 

. While o’er him in an Irish baud there sweeps his 

I Syrian steel ; 

! Though virtue sink, and courage fail, and misers 
yield their store, 

There ’s ont hearth well avenged in the sack of 
Baltimore ! 

Midsummer mom, in woodland nigh, the birds 
begin to sing ; 

They see not now the milking-maids, deserted is 
the spring ’ 

Midsummer day, this gallant rides from dL^taiit 
Bandon’s town, 

These hookers crossed fiom stonny Skull, that 
skiff from Afladown. 

They only found the smoking walls with neigh- 
bors’ blood besprent, 

And on the strewed and trampled beach awhile 
they wildly went, 

Then dashed to sea, and passed Cape Clear, and j 
stiw, five leagues before. 

The pirate-galleys vanishing that ravaged Balti- 
more. 

0, some must tug the galley’s oar, and some 
must tend the steed, — 

This boy will bear a Scheik’s chibouk, and that 
a Bey's jerreed. 

0, some are for the arsenals by beauteous Daida- 
nelles. 

And some are in the caravan to Mecca’s sandy 
dells. 

The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen 
for the Dey, 

She safe, — she ’s dead, — she stablied him in 
the midst of his Serai ; 

And when to die a death of fire that noble maid 
they bore, 

She only smiled, — O’Driscoll’s child, — she 
thought of Baltimore. 

’T is two long years since sunk the town beneath 
that bloody band, 

And all around its trampled hearths a laiger 
concourse stand, 

Wheixs high uiwn a gallows-tree a yelling wi-etch 
is seen, — 


T is Hackett of Dungarvan, — he who steered 
the Algerine ! 

He fell amid a sullen shout, with scarce a passing 
prayer. 

For he had slain the kith and kin of many a 
hundred there : 

Some muttered of MacMorrogh, who had brought 
the Norman o’er, 

Some cursed him with Iscariot, that day in Bal- 
timore. 

Thomas Davis. 


PARRHASIUS. 

Parkhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon the canvas. There Prometheus lay, 
(Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lernnian festeiing in his flesh ; 

And, as the lyamter s mind felt through the dim 
Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows forth 
With its far-reaching fancy, and with form 
And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye 
Flashed with a pa.ssionate fii‘e, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip, 

Were like the winged god’s breathing from his 
flights. 

“ Bring me the captive now ! 

My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my w^aked spirit airily and swift ; 

And 1 could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, — around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 

** Ha ! bind him on his back ! 

Look ! as Prometheus in my picture here ; 
Quick, — or he faints ! — stand with the cordial 
near ! 

Now, — bend him to the rack ! 

Press down the poisoned links into his flesh * 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 

“So, — let him writhe ’ How long 
Will he live thus ? Quick, my good pencil, now f 
What a fine agony works upon his bi-ow ! 

Ha ! gray-haired, and so strong ! 

How fearfully he stifles that short moan ! 

Gods 1 if 1 could but paint a dying groan 1 

“ Pity thee 1 so 1 do ! 

1 pity the dumb victim at the altar, 

But does the i-obed priest for his pity falter f 
I ’d rack thee, though I knew 
A tliousand lives were peiishing in thine ; 

What were ten thousand to a fame like mine t 
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'* Ah ! there ’s a deathless name ! — 

A spirit that the smothering vaults shall spurn, 
And, like a stea<lfa8t planet, mount and bum ; 

And though its crown of dame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone. 

By all the ftery stars, I M bind it on ! 

“ Ay ! though it bid me rifle 
My heart’s last fount for its insatiate thirst, •— 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened 
first, — 

Thougli it should bid me stifle 
The yearnings in my heart for my sweet child, 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild, — 

“ All, — 1 would do it all, — 

Sooiiei than die, like a dull worm, to rot 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot. 

0 Heavens ! — but I appall 
Your heart, old man • — forgive — ha ! on your 
lives 

Let him not faint ! rack him till he revives ! 

“ Vain, — vain, — - give o’er. Ilia eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now,— 
Stand bjiok ! I ’ll paint the death-dew on his brow ! 

Gods * if he do not die, 

But for one moment — one ~ till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips 1 

** Shivering ! Hark ! he mutters 
Brokenly now, — that was a difficult breath, — 
Another ? Wilt thou never come, 0 Death ? 

Look ! how his temple flutters • 

Is his heart still ? Aha ! lift up his head ! 

He shudders, — gasiw, •— Jove help him ’ — so, 
— he ’s dead • ” 

How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreined ambition ! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glow-s with a beauty that bewildeis thought 
And unthrones j>eace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 
The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left in the bosom for the spirit’s lip. 

We look upon our splendor, and forget 
The thirst of which we jierish ! 

Nathaniel Parker Willis 


A DAGGER OF THE MIND. 

FROM “MACBETH,’* ACT II. SC, i. 

[MACBETn before the murder of Duncan. meditiUlni; alone, bees 
the ima8:e of a dagger in the au, and thus soliloquizes tj 

Is, this a dagger w’hich I see beforo me, 

The handle towaixl my hand ? Come, let me 
clutch thee : — 

I have thee not, and yet 1 see thoe still. 


Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressM brain ? 

1 see thee yet, in form as palpable 
I As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal ’st me the way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fool^ o’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the I'est : I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. — There ’s no such 
thing : 

It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o’er the one half 
world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained slee]) ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offenngs ; and withered mnnler, 
Alarumed by Ins sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl ’s his watch, thus with his stealthy 
pace. 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towwds liis 
design 

Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set 
earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, foi 
fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he 
lives : 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
{A bell rwgs.) 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

Shakespeare. 


THE MURDER. 

FROM “MACBETH,' ACT II. SC 3. 

Scene in the Castle. Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth. That which hath made them 
drunk hath made me bold , 

What hath quenched them hath given me firo. 
Hark ' — Peace ! 

It W'as the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stern ’st good night. He is 
about it : 

The dooi’s are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do niaik their charge wdth snores.* I have 
drugged their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 

Macbeth (within). Who 's there ? What, ho ! 
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Lady M. Alack, I am afraid they have 
awaked 

And ’tin not done the attempt and not the 
deed 

C!onfound8 ua. — Hark ! — I laid their daggers 
ready; 

He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father, as he slept, I had done ’t. — My hus- 
band » 

Maob. I have done the deed. Didst thou 
not hear a noise ? 

Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and the 
crickets cry. 

Did not you speak ? 

Macb. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb As I descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Macb. Hark ! — 

Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 

JiADY M. Donalbain. 

Macb (looking on his hands). This is a sorry 
sight. 

Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry 
sight.^ 

Macb. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and 
one ciied, “Murder ! ” 

That they did wake each other : 1 stood and 
heard them * 

Unl tliey did say then prayois, and addressed 
them 

Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There arc two lodged together. 

Macb. One cried, “God bless us!” and, 
“Amen,” the other ; 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s 
hands. 

Ijisteniiig their fear, 1 could not say, “Amen,” 
When they did say, “ God bless us.” 

Lady M. (’oiisuier it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
“Amen” ? 

1 had most need of blessing, and “ Amen ” 

Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it ill make us mad. 

Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry, “Sleep 
no more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep,”— the innocent 
sleep. 

Sleep that knits up the lu veiled sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 

Lady M. What do you mean ^ 

Macb. Still it cried, “Sleep no more! "to 
all the house : 


“ Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore 
Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more, — Macbeth shall sleep no 
more ! ” 

Lady M. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, 
woithy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. — Go; get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness fiom your hand. 
Wliy did you bring these daggers from the place 
They must lie there : go cai ry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb. I ’ll go no more » 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on ’t again, I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose » 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping, and the 
dead, 

Are but as pic.tures ; 't is the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 

For it must seem their guilt. 

[Exit. Knocking within. 
Macb. Whence is that knocking 

How is ’t with me, w'hen every noise appalls me^ 

I What hands are here 1 Ha • they pluck out 
mine eyes ! 

I Will all groat Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
' Clean from my hand No ; this my hand will 
rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green - one red. 

(Rc-enttr Lady Macbrth.) 

Lady M. My hand.s are of your color ; but I 
shame 

To wvar a heart so white ( Knocking.) I hear 
a knocking 

At the south entry • — retire we to our chamber* 
A little water clears us of this deed 
How easy is it, then ’ Your eonstancy 
Hath lei t you unattended. (Knocking.) Hark, 
moie knocking 

Get on your nightgown, l^st occnsion enll us. 
And show us to be watchers : — he not lost 
So poorly ill your tlioiighta. 

Macb. To know’ iny deed, ’t w'ere best not 
know* myself. (Knocking.) 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou 
couldst. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


BIDING TOGETHER. 

For many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the east ; 
For many days hot grew the weather. 
About the time of our Lady’s feast. 
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For many days we rode together. 

Yet mat we neither friend nor foe ; 

Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 

Steadily did the east-wind blow. 

We saw the trees in the hot, bright weather. 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black. 

As freely we rode on together 
With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 

And often as we rode together, 

We, looking down the green-banked stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather. 

And saw the bubble-making bream. 

And in the night lay down together. 

And hung above our heads the rood. 

Or watched night-long in the dewy weather. 

The while the moon did watch the wood. 

Our spears stood bright and thick together. 
Straight out the Imnners streamed behind. 

As we gEilloped on in the sunny weather, 

With faces turned towards the wind. 

Down sank our threescore spears together, 

As thick we saw the pagans ride ; 

His eager face in the clear fresh weather 
Shone out that last time by my side. 

Up the sweep of the bridge we dashed together, 
It rocked to the crash of the meeting spears, 
Down rained the buds of the dear spring weather. 
The elm-tree flowers fell like tears. 

There, as we rolled and writhed together, 

1 threw my arms above my head, 

For close by my side, in the lovely weather, 

1 saw him reel and fall back dead. 

I and the slayer met together. 

He waited the death-stroke there in his place. 
With thoughts of death, in the lovely weather 
Qapingly mazed at my maddened face. 

Madly I fought as we fought together ; 

In vain : the little Christian band 
The pagans drowned, as in stormy weather, 

The river drowns low-lying land. 

They bound my blood-stained hands together. 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side : 
Then on we rode, in the bright March weather. 
With clash of cjrmbals did we ride. 

We ride no more, no more together ; 

My prison-bars are thick and strong, 

I take no heed of any weather, 

The sweet Saints giant 1 live not long. 

wiujAit Moxiua I 


THE ROSE AND THE GAUNTLET. 

Low spake the knight to the peasant maid, 

** 0, be not thus of my suit afraid ! 

Fly with me from this garden small. 

And thou shalt sit in my castle halL 

“ Thou shalt have pomp and wealth and pleasure, 
Joys beyond thy fancy’s measure ; 

Here with my sword and horse 1 stand, 

To bear thee away to my distant land. 

“ Take, thou fairest ! this full-blown rose 
A token of love that as ripely blows.” 

With his glove of steel he plucked the token. 
And it fell from the gauntlet crushed and broken. 

The maiden exclaimed, Thou seest, Sir Knight, 
Thy fingers of iron can only smite ; 

And, like the rose thou hast tom and scattered, 
I in thy grasp should be wrecked and shattered ! ” 

She trembled and blushed, and her glances fell, 
But she turned from the knight, and said, “ Fare- 
well.” 

** Not so,” he cried, ** will I lose my prize ; 

I heed not thy words, but I read thine eyes.” 

He lifted her up in his grasp of steel. 

And he mounted and spurred with fiery heel ; 
But her cry drew forth her hoary sire. 

Who snatched his bow from above the fire. 

Swift from the valley the warrior fled. 

But swifter the bolt of the cross-bow sped ; 

And the weight that pressed on the fleet-foot 
horse 

Was the living man and the woman’s corse. 

That morning the rose was bright of hue, 

That morning the maiden was sweet to view ; 
But the evening sun its beauty shed 
On the withered leaves and the maiden dead. 

JOHN Wilson ^Chnstophtr North). 


THE KING IS COLD. 

Rake the embers, blow the coals. 

Kindle at once a roaring fire ; 

Here ’s some paper — 't is nothing, sir — 
Light it (they ’ve saved a thousand souls), 
Run for fagote, ye scurvy knaves. 

There are plenty out in the public square, 
You know they fry the heretics there. 
(But God remember their nameless graves 
Flf, fly, or the king may die^ 
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Ugli 1 his royd feet are like snow, 

And the cold is mounting up to his heart. 

(But that was frozen long ago I) 

Rascals, yarlets, do as you are told, — 

The king is cold. 

His bed of state is a grand affair, 

With sheets of satin and pillows of down. 

And close beside it stands the crown, — 

But that won't keep him fi-om dying there ! 

His hands are wrinkled, his hair is gray, 

And his ancient blood is sluggish and thin ; 
When he was young it was hot with sin, — 
But that is over this many a day I 
Under these sheets of satin and lace 
He slept in the arms of his concubines ; 

Now they carouse with the prince instead. 
Drinking the maddest, merriest wines ; 

It 's pleasant to hear such catches trolled, 

Now the king is cold t 

What shall I do with His Majesty now ? 

For, thanks to my potion, the man is dead ; 
Suppose I bolster him up in bed. 

And fix the crown again on his brow ? 

That would be merry ! but then the prince 
Would tumble it down, 1 know, in a trice ; 

T would puzzle the Devil to name a vice 
That would make his Excellent Highness wince I 
Hark ! he 's coming, I know his step ; 

He 's stealing to see if his wishes are true ; 
Sire, may your father’s end be yours I 
(With just such a son to murder you !) 

Peace to the dead ! Let the bells be tolled — 
The king is cold ! 

Robert browning. 


FRA GIACOMO. 

Alas, Fra Giacomo, 

Too late ! •— but follow me ; 

Hush ! draw the curtain, — so ! — 

She is dead, quite dead, you see. 

Poor little lady I she lies 
With the light gone out of her eyes. 
But her features still wear that soft 
Gray meditative expression, 

Which you must have noticed oft, 

And admired too, at confession. 

How saintly she looks, and how meek I 
Though this be the chamber of death, 
1 fancy I feel her breath 
As I kiss her on the cheek. 

With that pensive religious face. 

She has gone to a holier place ! 

And I hwdly appreciated her, — 

Her praying, fasting, confessing, 
Poorly, I own, I mated her ; 


1 thought her too cold, and rated her 
For her endless image-caressing. 

Too saintly for me by far. 

As pure and as cold as a star. 

Not fashioned for kissing and pressing, — 
But made for a heavenly crown. 

Ay, father, let us go down, — 

But first, if you please, your blessing* 

Wine ? No ? Come, come, you must ! 

You T1 bless it with your prayers, 

And quaif a cup, I trust. 

To the health of the saint up stairs ? 

My heart is aching so ! 

And I feel so weaiy and sad. 

Through the blow that I have had, — 

You '11 sit. Fra Giacomo f 
My friend ! (and a friend I rank you 
For the sake of that saint,) — nay, nay ! 
Here 's the wine, — as you love me, stay I — 
*T is Montepulciano ! — Thank you. 

Heigh-ho ! 'T is now six summers 
Since I won that angel and married her : 

I was rich, not old, and carried her 
Off in the face of all comers. 

So fresh, yet so brimming with soul ! 

A tenderer morsel, I swear, 

Never made the dull black coal 
Of a monk's eye glitter and glare. 

Your pardon ! — nay, keep your chair ! 

I wander a little, but mean 
No offence to the gray gaberdine ; 

Of the church. Fra Giacomo, 

I 'm a faithful upholder, you know. 

But (humor me !) she was as sweet 
As the saints in your convent windows, 

So gentle, so meek, so discreet. 

She knew not what lust does or sin does. 

1 '11 confess, though, before we were one, 

I deemed her less saintly, and thought 
The blood in her veins had caught 
Some natural warmth from the sun. 

I was wrong, — I was blind as a bat, — 

Brute that I was, how I blundered ! 

Though such a mistake as that 
Might have occurred as pat 
To ninety-nine men in a hundred. 

Yourself, for example ? you 've seen her ? 

Spite her modest and pious demeanor, 

And the manners so nice and precise. 

Seemed there not color and light, 

Bright motion and appetite. 

That were scarcely consistent with ice ? 
Externals implying, you see. 

Internals less saintly than human ? — 

Pray speak, for between you and me 
You 're not a bad judge of a womm 1 
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A jest, — but a jest ! — Very true : 

T Ls hardly becoming to jest, 

And that saint up stairs at rest, — 

Her soul may be listening, \oo t 
I was always a brute of a fellow ! 

Well may your visage turn yellow, — 

To think how I doubted and doubted, 
Suspected, gninibled at, flouted 
That golden-haired angel, — and solely 
Because she was zealous and holy I 
Noon and night and morn 
She devoted herself to piety ; 

Not that she seemed to scorn 
Or dislike her husband’s society ; 

But the claims of her soul superseded 
All that 1 asked for or needed, 

And her thoughts were far away 
From the level of sinful clay, 

And she trembled if earthly matters 
Interfered with her aves and paters. 

Poor dove, she so fluttered in flying 
Above the dim vapors of hell — 

Bent on self-sanctifying — 

That she never thought of trying 
To save her husbuiid as well. 

And while she was duly elected 
For place iu the heavenly roll, 

I (brute that I was 0 suspected 
Her manner of saving her soul. 

So, half for the fun of the thing. 

What did I (blasphemer !) but fling 
On my shoulders the gown of a monk — 
Whom I managed for that very day 
To get safely out o( th(> way — 

And seat me, half solwr, lialf drunk. 

With the cowl thrown over my face, 

In the father confessor’s place. 

Eheu I henedkitp f 

In her orthodox sweet simplicity. 

With that pensive gray exi)reasion, 

She sighfully knelt at confession, 

While I bit my Ups till they bled, 

And dug my nails in my hand. 

And heanl with averted head 
What I ’d guessed and could understand. 
Each word was a serpent’s sting. 

But, wrapt in my gloomy gown, 

I sat, like a marble thing, 

As she told me all ’ — Si r down. 

More wine. Fra Giacomo ’ 

One cup, — if you love me ! No ? 

What, have these dry lips drank 
So deep of the sweets of pleasure — 

Sub rosa^ but quite without measure — 
That Montepulciano tastes rank ? 

Come, drink ! 't will bring the streaks 


Of crimson back to your cheeks ; 

Come, drink again to the saint 
Whose virtues you loved to paint, 

' Who, stretched on her wifely bed, 

With the tender, grave expression 
You used to admire at confession, 

Lies poisoned, overhead ! 

Sit still, -- or by heaven, you die ! 

Face to I’ace, soul to soul, you and I 
Have settled accounts, in a flue 
Pleasant fashion, over our wine. 

Stir not, and seek not to fly, — 

Nay, whether or not, you are mine ! 

Thank Montepulciano for giving 
You death in such delicate sips ; 

*T IS not every monk ceases living 
With so pleasant a taste on his lips ; 

But, lost Montepulciano unsurely should kiss. 
Take this • and this ! and this I 

Cover him over, Pietro, 

And bury him in the court below, — 

You can be secret, lad, I know ! 

And, hark you, tnen to the convent go, — 

Bid every bell of the convent toll, 

And the monks say mass for your mistress’ soul. 

RoBEki Buchanan 


COUNTESS LAURA. 

It was a dreary day in Padua. 

The Countess Laura, for a single year 
Fernando’s wife, njK)!! her biidal bed. 

Like an uprooted lily on the snow, 

The withered outcast of a festival, 

Lay tlcad. She died of some uncertain ill. 

That struck her almost on her wedding day, 
And clung to her, and dragged her slowly down, 
Thinning her cheeks and pinching her full lips, 
Till, in her chance, it seemed that with a year 
Full half a century vas overpast. 

Ill vain had Paracelsus taxed his art. 

And feigned a knowledge of her malady ; 

In vain bad all the doctora, far and near. 
Gathered around the mystery of her bed. 
Draining her veins, her husband’s treasury, 

And physio’s jargon, in a fruitless (lucst 
For causes eipial to the dread result. 

The Countess only smiled when they were gone. 
Hugged her fair Ixaly with her little hands. 

And turned upon her pillows wearily, 

As though she fain would sleep no common sleep. 
But the long, breathless slumber of the grave 
She hinted nothing. Feeble as she was. 

The rack could not have wrung her secret out. 
The Bishop, when he shrived her, coming forth. 
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Cried, in a voice of heavenly ecstasy, 

“ 0 blessed soul ! with nothing to confess 
Save virtues and good deeds, which she mis- 
takes — 

So humble is slie for our human sins ! 
Praying for death, she tossed upon hei‘ bed 
Day after day ; as might a shipwrecked bark 
That rocks uj)on one billow, and can make 
No onward motion towards her port of hope. 

At length, one mom, when those around her said, 
“ Surely the Countess mends, so fresh a light 
Beams from her eyes and beautilies her face,” — 
One morn in spring, when every Hower of earth 
Was opening to the sun, and breathing up 
Its votive incense, her impatient soul 
Opened itself, and so exhaled to heaven. 

When the, Count heard it, he reeled back apace ; 
Then turned with anger on the messenger ; 

Then craved his pardon, and wept out his heart 
Before the menial ; tears, ah me • such tears 
As love slieds only, and love only once. 

Then he bethought him, “ Shall this wonder die, 
And leave behind no shadow 'i not a trace 
Of all the glory that environed her, 

That mellow nimbus circling round my star?” 
So, with his SOI row glooming in his face, 

He paced along his gallery of art, 

And stiodc among the, [lainters, whore they stood, 
With C’arlo, the Venetian, at then head, 
Studying the Masters by the dawning light 
Ot his transcendent genius. Thi ough the groups 
Of gayly vestured artists moved the Count, 

As some lone, cloud of thick and lea<leii hue, 
Pac'ked with the secret of a coming storm, 

Moves through the gold and crinrson evening 
mists, 

Deadening their splendor. In a moment .still 
Was Cai'lo’s voice, and still the prattling crowd ; 
And a gieat shadow overwhelmed them all, 

As their white faces and tlieir anxious eyes 
Pursued PVnando in his moody walk, 
lie paused, as one who balanees a doubt, 


Hung to a spar and fought against the waves* 
The Count resumed . “ I came not here to grieve. 
Nor see my soitow in aiiothei’s eyes. 

Who 'll paint the Countess, as she lies to-night 
In state within the chai>el ? Shall it be 
That earth must lose her wholly ? that no hint 
Of her gohl tres'ie.s, beaming eyes, and lips 
That talked in .silence, and the eager soul 
That ever seemed outbreaking through her clay, 
And scattering gloiy round it, —shall nil these 
Be dull corruj)tion’s lieiitagc, and we, 

Poor beggars, have no legacy to show 
Tliat love she bore us ’ That were shame to love, 
And shame to you, my masters.” Carlo stalked 
Forth liom his easel stiffly as a thing 
Moved by mechanic impulse. His thin lips, 

' And shill pened nostiils, and wan, sunken cheeks, 

I And the cold glimmer in his dusky eyes, 

Made him a ghastly sight. The throng drew 
back 

I As though they let a sjiectre through. Then he, 

I Flouting the Count, and speaking in a voice 
j Sounding remote and hollow, made reply : 

[ ** (’ount, I shall paint the Countess. 'T is my 
; (ate, — 

I Not pleasme, — no, nor duty.” But the Count, 
Asti ay in woe, but understood assent. 

Not the strange words tliat bore it , iiml he flung 
! H IS arm round Carlo, drew him to his breast, 

I And kissed his forehead. At which Carlo shrank; 
Perhaps ’twas at the honor. Then the Count, 

A little reddening at his public state, — 

' Unseemly to hi.s near and recent los.s, — 

I Withdrew in haste between the downcast eyes 
That did him reverence as lie rustled by. 

j 

1 Night fell on Padua. In the chajiel lay 
The Countess Laura at the altar’s foot. 

Her coronet glittered on her pallid brows ; 

A crimson pall, weighed down with golden work. 
Sown thick with jiearls, and heaped with early 
; flowei's, 


Weighing two coui*ses, then buist out with this : , 
“Ye all have seen the tidings in my face ; 

Or has the dial ceased to register 

The woi kings of my heart ? Then hear the hell. 

That almost cracks its liaine in utterance , 


The Countess, — she is dead ! ” “ Dead ' ” Carlo 


groaned. 

And if a bolt from middle lieaven had struck 
His splendid featuros full upon the brow, 


He could not have appeared more .scathed and i 
blanched. 

“ Dead ! — dead ! He staggered to his easel- 
frame. 

And clung around it, buffeting the air 
With one wild arm, as though a drowning man 


Draped her still body almost to the chin ; 

And over all a thousand candles flamed 
Against the winking jewels, or streamed down 
The marble aisle, ami flashed along the guard 
Of men-at-arms that slowly w^ovc their turns, 
Backwanl and forw’ard, through the distant 
gloom. 

When ('ailo entered, his unsteady feet 
Scarce bore him to the altar, and his head 
Drooped down so low that all his shining curia 
Poured on Ins breast, ami veiled his countenance. 
U^K)ii his easel a half-iinishcd woik, 

The secret labor of his studio. 

Said from the canvas, so that none might eiT, 
“lam the Countess Laura." C*arlo kneeled. 
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And gazed upon the piotore ; as if thus, 
Through those clear eyes, he saw the way to 
heaven. 

Then he arose ; and as a swimmer comes 
Perth from the waves, he shook his locks aside, 
Emeiging from his dream, and standing firm 
Upon a purpose with his sovereign will. 

He took his palette, murmuring, ** Not yet *’* 
Confidingly and softly to the coi'pse , 

And as the veriest drudge, who plies his art 
Against his fancy, he addressed himself 
With stolid resolution to his task, 

Turning his vision on his memory, 

And abutting out the present, till the dead, 

The gilded pall, the lights, the pacing guard, 
And all the meaning of that solemn scene 
Became as nothing, and creative Art 
Resolved the whole to chaos, and reformed 
The elements according to her law . 

So Carlo wrought, as though his eye and hand 
Were Heaven’s unconscious instmments, and 
worked 

The settled purpose of Omnipotence. 

And it was wondrous how the red, the white, 
The ochre, and the umber, and the blue, 

From mottled blotches, hazy and opaque, 

Grew into rounded forms and sensuous lines ; 
How just beneath the lucid skin the blood 
Glimmered with warmth ; the scarlet lips apart 
Bloomed with the moisture of the dews of life ; 
How the light glittered through and underneath 
The golden tresses, and the deep, soft eyes 
Became intelligent with conscious thought. 

And somewhat troubled underneath the arch 
Of eyebrows but a little too intense 
For perfect beauty ; how the pose and poise 
Of the lithe figure on its tiny foot 
Suggested life just ceased from motion ; so 
That any one might cry, in marvelling joy, 

** That creature lives, — has senses, mind, a soul 
To win God’s love or dare hell’s subtleties I ” 
The artist paused. The ratifying ** Good ! ’ 
Trembled upon his lips. He saw no touch 
To give or soften. “ It is done," he cried, — 

“ My task, my duty ! Nothing now on earth 
Can taunt me with a work left unfulfilled ! ’’ 

The lofty flame, which bore him up so long. 
Died in the ashes of humanity ; 

And the mere man rocked to and fro again 
Upon the centre of his wavering heart. 

He put aside his palette, as if thus 
He stepped from sacred vestments, and assumed 
A morttd function in the common world. 

** Now for my rights ! ” he muttered, and ap- 
proached 

The noble body. ** 0 lily of the world ! 

So withered, yet so lovely ! what waat thou 


To those who came thus near thee — for I stood 
Without the pale of thy half-royal rank ■— 

When thou wast budding, and the streams of life 
Made eager struggles to maintain thy bloom. 
And gladdened heaven dropped down in gracious 
dews 

On its transplanted darling 'i Hear me now 1 
1 say this but in justice, not in pride. 

Not to insult thy high nobility, 

But that the poise of things in God’s own sight 
May be adjusted ; and hereafter 1 
May urge a claim that all the powers of heaven 
Shall sanction, and with clarions blow abroad. — 
Laura, you loved me ! Look not so severe, 

With your cold brows, and deadly, close-drawn 
lips 1 

You proifed it. Countess, when you died for it, — 
Let it consume you in the wearing strife 
It fought with duty in your ravaged heart. 

I knew it over since that summer day 
I painted Lilia, the pale beggar’s chUd, 

At rest beside the fountain ; when I felt — 

0 Heaven ! — the warmth and moisture of your 

breath 

Blow through my hair, as with your eager soul — 
Forgetting soul and body go as one — 

You leaned across my easel till our cheeks — 

Ah me ’ ’t was not your purpose — touched, and 
clung ! 

Well, grant ’t was genius ; and is genius naught ? 

1 ween it wears as proud a diadem — 

Here, in this very world — as that you wear. 

A king has held my palette, n grand-duke 

Has picked my brush up, and a pope has begged 
The favor of my presence in his Rome. 

I did not go ; I put my fortune by. 

I need not ask you why ; you knew too well. 

It was but natural, it was no way strange, 

That I should love you. Everything that saw, 
Or had its other senses, loved you, sweet. 

And I among them. Martyr, holy saint, — 

I see the halo curving round your head, — 

I loved you once ; but now I worship you. 

For the great deed that held my love aloof. 

And killed you in the action ! I absolve 
Your soul from any taint. For from the day 
Of that encounter by the fountain-side 
Until this moment, never turned on me 
Those tender eyes, unless they did a wrong 
To nature by the cold, defiant glare 
With which they chilled me. Never heard I word 
Of softness spoken by those gentle lips ; 

Never received a bounty from that hand 
Which gave to all the world. I know the cause. 
You did your duty, — not for honor’s sake. 

Nor to save sin, or suffering, or remorse, 

Or all the ghosts that haunt a woman’s shame. 
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But for the sake of that pure, loyal love 
Your husband bore you. Queen, by grace of God, 
I bow before the lustre of your throne ! 

I kiss the edges of your garment-hem. 

And hold myself ennobled I Answer me, — 

If 1 had wronged you, you would answer me 
Out of the dusty porches of the tomb : — 

Is this a dream, a falsehood ? or have I 
Spoken the very truth ? “The very truth ! ” 
A voice replied ; and at his side he saw 
A form, half shadow and half substance, stand. 
Or, rather, rest ; for on the solid earth 
It had no footing, more than some dense mist 
That wavers o’er the surface of the ground 
It scarcely touches. With a reverent look 
The shadow’s waste and wretched face was bent 
Above the picture ; as though greater awe 
Subdued its awful being, and appalled. 

With memories of terrible delight 
And fearful wonder, its devouring gaze. 

“You make what God makes, — beauty,” said 
the shape. 

“ And might not this, this second Eve, console 
The emptiest heart ? W ill not this thing outlast 
The fairest creature fashioned in the flesh ? 
Before that figure. Time, and Death himself. 
Stand baffled and disarmed. What would you 
ask 

More than God’^ power, from nothing to create ? ” 
The artist gazed upon the boding form, 

And answered : “Goblin, if you had a heart, 
That were an idle question. What to me 
Is my creative power, bereft of love 
Or what to God would be that self-same power, 
If so bereaved ? ” “ And yet the love, thus 

mourned, 

You calmly forfeited. For had you said 
To living Laura — in her burning ears — 

One half that you professed to Laura dead, 

She would have been your own. These contraries 
Sort not with my intelligence. But speak. 

Were Laura living, would the same sfcile play 
Of raging passion tearing out its heart 
Ulioii the rock of duty be performed ?*’ 

“ The same, 0 phantom, while the heart I bear 
Trembled, but turned not its magnetic faith 
From God’s centre.” “If I wake for you 
This Laura, — give her all the bloom and glow 
Of that midsummer day you hold so dear, — 

The smile, the motion, the impulsive soul, 

The love of genius, — yea, the very love, 

The mortal, hungry, passionate, hot love. 

She bore you, flesh to flesh, — would you receive 
That gift, in all its glory, at my hands ? ” 

A smile of malice curled the tempter’s lips. 

And glittered in the caverns of his eyes. 

Mocking the answer. Carlo paled and shook ; 


A woful spasm went shuddering through his 
frame. 

Curdling his blood, and twisting his fair face 
With nameless torture. But he cried aloud, 

Out of the clouds of anguish, from the smoke 
Of very martyrdom, “ 0 God, she is thine ! 

Do wi^ her at thy pleasure ! ” Something grand, 
And radiant as a sunbeam, touched the head 
He bent in awful sorrow. “ Mortal, see — ” ^ 

“ Dare not ! As Christ was sinless, 1 abjure | 

These vile abominations ’ Shall she bear 
Life’s burden twice, and life’s temptations twice. 
While God is justice ? ” “ Who has made you 
judge 

Of what you call God’s good, and what you think 
God’s evil ? One to him, the source of both. 

The God of good and of permitted ill. 

Have you no dream of days that might have been. 
Had you and Laura filled another fate ? — 

Some cottage on the sloping Apennines, 

Roses and lilies, and the rest all love ? 

I tell you that this tranquil dream may be 
Filled to repletion. Speak, and in the shade 
Of my dark pinions I shall bear you hence, 

I And land you where the mountain-goat himself 
Struggles for footing.” He outspread his wings. 
And all the chapel darkened, as though hell 
Had swallowed up the tapew ; and the air 
Grew thick, and, like a current sensible, 

Flowed round the person, with a wash and dash, 
As of the waters of a nether sea. 

Slowly and calmly through the dense obscure, 
Dove-like and gentle, rose the artist’s voice : 

“ I dare not bring her spirit to that shame ! 
Know my full meaning, — I who neither fear 
Your mystic person nor your dreadful power. 

Nor shall I now invoke God’s potent name 
For my deliverance from your toils. I stand 
Upon the founded structure of his law. 
Established from the first, and thence defy 
Your arts, reposing all my trust in that 1 ” 

The darkness eddied off ; and Carlo saw 
The figure gathering, as from outer space. 
Brightness on brightness ; and his former shape 
Fell from him, like the ashes that fall off, 

And show a core of mellow fire within. 

Adown his wings there poured a lambent flood, 
That seemed as molten gold, which plashing fel] 
Upon the floor, enringing him with flame ; 

And o'er the tresses of his beaming head 
Arose a stream of many-colored light. 

Like that which crowns the morning. Carlo stooq 
Steadfast, for all the splendor, reaching up 
The outstretched palms of his untainted soul 
Towards heaven for strength. A moment thus ^ 
then asked, 

With reverential wonder quivering through 
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His sinking voice, “ Who, spirit, and what, art 
thou ? ” 

“ I am that blessing which men fly from, — 
Death,” 

Then take iny hand, if so God orders it j 
For liuura waits me.” “ But, bethink thee, man, I 
What the world loses in the loss of thee ! 

What wondrous art will suffer with eclipse ! 
What unwon glories are in stoie for thee • 

What fame, outreachiiig time and tein poral shocks, 
Would shine upon the letters of thy name 
Graven in marble, or the brazen height 
Of columns wise with nieniories of thee ! ” 

“ Take me ! If I outlived the Patriarchs, 

I could but paint those features o’er and o’er : 

IjO ! that is done.” A smile of pity lit 
The seraph’s features, as he looked to heaven, 
With deep inquiry in his tender eyes. 

The mandate came. He touched with downy wing 
The sufferer lightly on his aching heart ; 

And gently, as the skylai k settles dowm 
Upon the clustered treasures of her nest, 

So Carlo softly slid along the prop 
Of his tall easel, nestling at the foot 
As though he slumbered , and the morning broke 
In silver whiteness over Padua 

(iEOROI. HFNRY BOKT R. 

# 

GINEVRA. 

If thou shouldst ever come by choice or chance 
To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is jueserved 
Bologna’s bucket (in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandina), 
Stop at a |)alace near the Reggio gate, 

Dwelt in ot old by one of the Oreiiii. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 

Will long detain thee , through their arelikl 
walks, 

Dim at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance, 
And lovers, such as in heroic song, 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight. 
That in the spring-time, as alone they sat. 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 

Read only part that day. — A summer sun 
Sets ere one half is seen ; but ere thou go, 

Enter the house — prythee, forget it not — 

And look awhile upon a picture there. 

T is of a Lady in her earliest youth, 

The last of that illustrious I’ace ; 

Done by Zampieri — but I care not whom. 

He who obsenres it, ere he passes on, 


Gazes his All, and comes and comes again. 

That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits inclining forward as to speak. 

Her lips half open, and her Anger up. 

As though she said “ Beware ! ” her vest of gold 
Broidored with ttowere, and clasped from head tu 
foot. 

An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 

The overflowings of an innocent heart, — 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 

Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion, 

An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm. 

But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Sciipture stories from the life of Ohrist ; 

A chest that came ironi Vcmiicc, anil hud held 
The ducal robes of some ohl Ancestor, 

That, by the way — it may be true or false — 
But don’t forget the picture ; and thou wilt not 
When thou hast heard the talc they told me there. 

She was au only cliild ; from inlaiiey 
The joy, the pride, of an indulgent Sire ; 

Hw Mothei dying of tlie gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 
The young Ginevia w’us his all in life. 

Still as slie grew, for ever in his sight ; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride. 

Many mg an only son, Fmneesco Doria, 

Her playmate fiom lier birth, and her first love. 

.Tust as she looks there in her biidal dross, 

She was all gentleness, all gayety, 

Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The mir.se, that ancient lady, jire.oched decorum , 
And, in the lustre of lier youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the Bridal-feast, 
When all sate down, the bride was wanting 
there, 

Nor was she to be found ! Her Father cried, 

“ ’T is but to make a trial of our love ! ” 

And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
T was but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 

Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas, she w'os not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be guessed. 
But that she was not ! 
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Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, forthwith. 

Flung it away in battle witli the Turk. 

Oisini lived, — and long miglitst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not fiud, he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot. 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the (ialleiy, 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and ’t was 
said 

By one as young, as thoughtless as Clinovra, 

“ Why not remove it from its lurking-placc ” 
*T was done as soon as said ; but on tlie way 
1 1 burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton. 

With here and there a pearl, an enieiuld s iie, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gf>ld ' 

All else had perished, — save a nuptial -ring. 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 

Kngiaven with a name, the name of both, 

“ GlNEVItA.’^ 

There then had she found a grave ’ 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy , 
When a spiing-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for evei ’ 

SAMULL ROOkRS 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 

The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall , 
And the baron's retainers were hlitlre and gay, 
Ami keeping their Christmas holiday. 

The baron beheld with a father’s pi’ide 
His beautiful child, young Lovell’s bride ; 

Willie she witli lier blight eyes seemed to be 
The star of the goodly eompaiiy. 

“ I ’in weary of dancing now,” she cried ; 

“ lleie tarry a moment, — 1 ’ll hide, I ’ll hide ! 
And, Lovell, bo sure thou ’rt first to trace 
The clew to my secret luiking-jdaee.” 

Away she ran, — and her friends began 
Each tower to search, and each nook to scan ; 
And young Lovell cried, ** 0, where dost thou 
hide ? 

I ’m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride ” 

They sought her that night, and they sought her 
next day, 

And they sought her in vain when a week passed 
away : 

III the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 
Young Lovell sought wildly,— but found her not 


And years flew by, and their grief at last 
Was told as a soiTowful tale long past ; 

And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 
“See ! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.’ 

At length an oak chest, that had long lain hid, 
Was found in the castle, — they raised the li<l, 
And a skeleton form lay mouldenng there 
In the bridal wreath of that lady fair ' 

O, sad was her fate ' —in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest. 

It closed with a spring ! — and, dreadful doom, 
The bride lay clasped in her living tomb ! 

Thomas llAVSKb Baviy 


THE YOUNG GRAY HEAD. 

Grief liath been known to turn the young heal 
gray, — 

To silver ovei in a single day 
The blight locks of the beautiful, their prime 
Scaii'cly o’er past ; as in the fearful time 
Of Gallia’s madness, that discrowiiM liead 
Serene, tliat on the aeeui*sfed altar bled 
Miscalled of Lilieity 0 martyred Queen ! 

What must the sufferings of that night have 
been — 

That mie — that sprinkled thy fair tresses o’er 
With time’s untimely snow ' But now no nior-e. 
Lovely, august, unhaiipy one! of thee — 

1 have to tell a liumbler history ; 

A village tale, whose only chanu, in sooth 
(If any), will be sad and simple truth. 

“ Mother,” quoth Ambrose to his thrifty dame, — 
So oft our peasant’s use his wife to name, 

“ Father ” and “ Mastei ” to himself ajqdied. 

As life’s grave duties matroni/e the biide, — 

“ Mother,” quoth Ambrose, as he faced the north 
With hai’d-set teeth, before he issued fortli 
To his day labor, from the cottage door, — 

“ J ’in thinking that, to-night, if not before, 
There ’ll be wild woi-k. Dost hear old (^hewton * 
roar ? 

It ’s brewing up, down westward , and look there, 
One of those sea-gulls ! ay, there goes a pair , 
And such a .sudden thaw ' If miii comes on, 

As threats, the waters will be out anon. 

That path by the ford ’s a nasty hit of way, — 
Best let the young ones bide fi‘om school to-day,” 

“ Do, mother, do ! ” the quick -eared urchins cried ; 
Two little lasses to the father’s side 

* A fresh-water spring rushing into the sea. called Chewton 
Bunny. 
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dose clinging^ as they looked from him, to spy 
The answering language of the mother's eye. 
Thtre was dedal, and she shook her head : 
^‘Nay, nay, — no harm will come to them,” she 
said, 

“ The mistress lets them off these short dark days 
An hour the earlier ; and our Liz, she says, 

May qmte be trusted — and 1 know 't is true — 
To take care of herself and Jenny too. 

And so she ought, — she 's seven come first of 
May,— 

Two years the oldest ; and they give away 
The Christmas bounty at the school to-day.” 

The mother’s will was law (alas, for her 
That hapless day, poor soul !) — she could not err. 
Thought Ambrose ; and his little fair-haired Jane , 
(Her namesake) to his heart he hugged again, j 
When each had had her turn ; she clinging so 
As if that day she could not let him go. 

But Labor’s sons must snatch a hasty bliss 
In nature’s tenderest mood. One last fond kiss, 
“ God bless my little maids I ” the father said, 
And cheerly went his way to win their bread. 
Then might be seen, the playmate parent gone, 
What looks demure the sister pair put on, — 

Not of the mother as afraid, or shy, 

Or questioning the love that could deny ; 

But simply, as their simple training taught, 

In quiet, plain straightforwardness of thought 
(Submissively resigned the hope of play) 

Towards the serious business of the day. 

To me there *s something touching, I confess, 

In the grave look of early thoughtfulness, 

Seen often in some little childish face 
Among the poor. Not that wherein we trace 
(Shame to our land, our rulers, and our race !) 
The unnatural sufferings of the factory child. 

But a staid quietness, reflective, mild. 
Betokening, in the depths of those young eyes. 
Sense of life’s cares, without its miseries. 

So to the mother’s charge, with thoughtful brow. 
The docile Lizzy stood attentive now. 

Proud of her years and of imputed sense, 

And prudence justifying confidence, — 

And little Jenny, more demv/rely still, 

Beside her waited the maternal will. 

So standing hand inland, a lovelier twain 
Gainsborough ne’er painted: no — nor he of 
Spain, 

Glorious Murillo I — and contrast shown 
More beautifril. The younger little one, 

With large blue eyes and silken ringlets fair, 

By nut-brown with smooth parted hair. 
Sable and glosi^ as the raven’s wing. 

And lustrous eyes as dark. 


** Now, mind and bring 
Jenny safe home,” the mother said, — “ don’t 
stay 

To pull a bough or berry by the way : 

And when you come to cross the ford, hold fast 
Your little sister’s hand, till you ’re quite past, — 
That plank ’s so crazy, and so slippery 
(If not o’erflowed) the stepping-stones will be. 
But you ’re good children — steady as old folk — 
I ’d trust ye anywhere.” Then Lizzy's cloak, 

A good gray duffle, lovingly she tied, 

And amply little Jenny’s lack supplied 
With her own warmest shawl. ** Be sure,” said 
she, 

“ To wrap it round and knot it carefully 
(Like this), when you come home, just leaving 
free 

One hand to hold by. Now, make haste away — 
Good will to school, and then good right to play.’’ 

Was there no sinking at the mother’s heart 
When, all equipt, they turned them to deimrt ^ 
When down the lane she watched them as they 
went 

Till out of sight, was no forefeeling sent 
Of coming ill ? In truth I cannot tell : 

Such warnings have been sent, we know full well 
And must believe — believing that they ai’e — 
In mercy then — to rouse, restrain, prepare. 

And now I mind me, something of the kind 
Did surely haunt that day the mother’s mind. 
Making it irksome to bide all alone 
By her own quiet hearth. Though never known 
For idle gossipry was Jenny Gray, 

Yet so it was, that mom she could not stay 
At home with her own thoughts, but took her 
way 

To her next neighbor's, half a loaf to borrow, — 
Yet might her store have lasted out the mor- 
row, — 

And with the loan obtained, she lingered still. 
Said she, “ My master, if he ’d had his will. 
Would have kept back our little ones from school 
This dreadful morning ; and I ’m such a fool, 
Since they ’ve been gone, I ’ve wished them back. 
But then 

It won’t do in such things to humor men, — 

Our Ambrose specially. If let alone 
He 'd spoil those wenches. But it ’s coming on, 
That storm he said was brewing, sure enough, — 
Well ! what of that ? To think what idle stuff 
Will come into one’s head » And here with you 
1 stop, as if I ’d nothing else to do — 

And they’ll come home, drowned rats. I must 
begone 

To get dry things, and set the kettle on.” 
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His day's work done, three mortal miles, and 
more. 

Lay between Ambrose and his cottage-door. 

A weary way, God wot, for weary wight ! 

But yet far off the curling smoke in sight 
Fi'om his own chimney, and his heart felt light. 
How pleasantly the humble homestead stood, 
Down the green lane, by sheltering Shirley wood* 
IIow sweet the wafting of the evening breeze, 

In spring-time, from his two old cherry-trees. 
Sheeted with blossom ' And in hot July, 

From the brown raoor-track, shadowless and dry. 
How grateful the cool covert to regain 
Of his own wvcnitc, — that shady lane. 

With the white cottage, in a slanting glow 
Of sunset glory, gleaming bright below. 

And jasmine porch, his rustic portico ! 

With what a thankful gladness in his face, 
(Silent heart-homage, — plant of special grace ') 
At the lane’s entrance, slackening oft his pace. 
Would Ambrose send a loving look before, 
Conceiting the caged blackbird at the door ; 

The very blackbird strained its little throat, 

In welcome, with a more rejoicing note ; 

And honest Tinker, dog of doubtful breed, 

All bristle, back, and tail, but “good at need,” 
Pleasant his gieeting to the accustomed ear ; 

But of all welcomes pleasantest, most dear, 

The nnging voices, like sweet silver bells. 

Of his two little ones How fondly swells 
The father’s heart, as, dancing up the lane, 

Kach clasps a hand in her small hand again. 

And each must tell her tale and “ say her say,” 
Impeding as she leads with sweet delay 
(Childhood’s blest thoughtlessness ’) lus onward 
way. 

And when the winter day closed in so fast ; 
Scarce for his task would dreary daylight last ; 
And in all weathers — driving sleet and snow — 
Home by that bare, bleak moor- track must he go, 
Darkling and lonely. 0, the blessed sight 
(His polestar) of that little twinkling light 
From one small window, through the leafless 
trees, — 

Glimmering so fitfully ; no eye but his 
Had spied it so fur off. And sure was he. 
Filtering the lane, a steadier beam to see. 

Ruddy and broad as peat-fed hearth could pour, 
Sti-eaming to meet him from the open door. 

Then, though the blackbird’s welcome was un- 
heard,— 

Silenced by winter, — note of summer bird 
Still hailed him from no mortal fowl alive, 

But from the cuckoo clock just striking five. 
And Tinker’s ear and Tinker’s nose were keen,— 
Off started he, and then a form was seen 


Darkening the doorway ; and a smaller ^lite, 
And then another, peered into the night, 

Ready to follow free on Tinker s track. 

But for the mother’s hand that held her back ; 
And yet a moment — a few steps — and there, 
Pulled o’er the threshold by that eager pair. 

He sits by his own hearth, in his own chair ; 
Tinker taJ^es post beside with eyes that say, 

“ Master, we ’ve done our business for the day.” 
The kettle sings, the cat in chorus purrs. 

The busy housewife with her tea-things stirs ; 
The door’s made fast, the old stuff curtam 
drawn ; 

How the hail clatters ! Let it clatter on ! 

How the wind raves and rattles ! What cares he ? 
Safe housed and warm beneath his own roof-tree. 
With a wee lassie prattling on each knee. 

Such was the hour — hour sacred and apart — 
Warmed in expectancy the poor man’s heart. 
Summer and winter, as his toil he plied, 

To him and his the literal doom applied. 
Pronounced on Adam. But the bread was sweet 
So earned, for such dear mouths. The weary feet, 
Hope-shod, stept lightly on the homeward way ; 
So specially it fared with Ambrose Gray 
That time I tell of. He had worked all day 
At a great clearing ; vigorous stroke on stroke 
Striking, till, when he stopt, his back seemed 
broke. 

And the strong arms dropt nerveless. What of 
that ? 

There was a treasure hidden in his hat, — 

A plaything for the young ones. He had found 
A dormouse nest ; the living ball coiled round 
For its long winter sleep ; and all his thought, 
As he trudged stoutly homeward, was of naught 
But the glad wondeiinent in Jenny’s eyes, 

And graver Lizzy’s quieter surprise. 

When he should yield, by guess and kiss and 
prayer 

Hard won, the frozen captive to their care. 

T was a wild evening, — wild and rough. “ I 
knew," 

Thought Ambrose, “those unlucky gulls spoke 
time, — 

And Garter Chewton never growls for naught, — 
I should be mortal ’mazed now if 1 thought 
My little maids were not safe housed before 
That blinding hail-storm, — ay, this hour and 
more, — 

Unless by tliat old crazy bit of board. 

They ’ve not passed dry-foot over Shallow ford, 
That 1 ’ll be bound for, — swollen as it must 
be — 

Well 1 if my mistress had been ruled by me — " 
But, checking the half-thought as heresy, 
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He looked out for the Home Star. There it 
shone, 

And with a gladdened heart he hastened on. 

He ’s in the lane again, — and there below, 
Streams from the open doorway that red glow. 
Which warms him but to look at. For his prize ' 
Cautious he feels, — all safe and snug it lies. — | 
“ Down, Tinker • down, old boy ! — not quite so 
free, — j 

The thing thou snitfest is no game foi thee. — | 

Rut wliat ’s the meaning no lookout to-night • I 
No living soul astir ’ Pniy God, all ’s light ' 
Who *& flittering round the peat-stack in such 
weather ? 

Mother ! ” you might have felled him with a 
feather, j 

When the short answer to his loud “ Hillo ! ” j 
And hurried question, “Are they come was' 
“No.” 

To throw his tools down, hastily unhook 
The old cracked lantern from its dusty nook, 
And, while he lit it, speak a cheering word, 

That almost choked him, and was scarcely heard, 
Was but a moment’s act, and he was gone 
To where a fearful foi’esight led him on. 

Passing a neighbor’s cottage in his way, — 

Mark Fenton’s, — liim he took nith blioit delay | 
To bear him oonqiany, — for wlio could say ! 
What need might be They struck into the track ' 
The children should have taken coming back 
From school that day ; and many n call and shout 
Into the pitchy darkness they sent out. 

And, by the lantern light, peered all about, 

In every imdside thicket, hole, and nook, 

Till suddenly — as nearing now the brook — 
Something bnishcd past them. That w’as Tink- 
er’s bark, — 

Unheeded, he had followed in tlio dark, 

Close at his master’s heels , but, swift as light, 
Darted before them now. “ Be sure he ’s rigid, — 
He ’s on the track,” cried Ambrose. “ Hold the ' 
light 

Low' down, — he ’s making for the water. Hark » 

1 know that whine, — the old dog ’s found them, 
Mark.” 

So s])eaking, breathlessly he hurried on 
Tow'ard the old crazy foot-bridge. It was gone I 
And all his dull contracted light could show j 
W as the black void and dark swollen sti’cam below. 
“Yet there ’s life somewhere, — more than Tink- 
er’s whine, — 

That 8 sure,’' said Mark. “ So, let the lantern ' 
shine 

Down yonder. There ’s the dog, — • and, hark I 
“ 0 dear 1 ” 

And a low sob came faintly on the ear, 


Mocked by the sobbing gust. Down, quick as 
thought, 

Into the stream leapt Ambrose, where he caught 
Fast hold of something, —a dark huddled heap, — 
Half 111 the w'ater, where ’t was scarce knee-dee j) 
For a tall man, and half above it, propped 
By some old mgged side-piles, that had stopt 
Endways the broken plank, when it gave wsy 
With the two little ones that luckless day ! 

“ My babes ! — my lambkins ! ” was the fathei ’s 
cry 

One lUUe voice made answer. “ Hei*e am 1 ! ” 

’T w'ds Lizzy’s. There she crouched with face as 
white, 

More ghastly by the flickering Ian tern -liglit 
Than sheeted corpse. The {lale blue lips tlrawn 
tight, 

Wide parted, show'ing all the pearly teeth, 

And eyes on some dark object undernealli, 
Washed by the turbid w'ater, fixed as stone, — 
One arm and hand stretched out, and rigid 
grown, 

Gmsping, as in the death-gripe, Jenny’s frock. 
There she lay drowned. Could he sustain tliat 
shock, 

The doting father ? Where ’s the unriven rock 
Can bide such blasting in its flintiest part 
As that soft sentient thing, — the human heart ? 

Tliey lifted her from out her watery bed, — 

Its covering gone, the lovely little head 
Hung like a broken snowdiop all aside ; 

And one small hand, — the mother’s shawl was 
tied, 

Leaving that free, about the child’s small form, 
As was her last injunction — ^^fasi and warm ” — 
Too well obeyed, — too fast • A fatal hold 
Affoidiiig to the scrag by a thick fold 
That caught and pinned lier in the river’s l>od, 
While through the reckless water overhead 
Her life-bi*eath bubbled up. 

“She might have lived, 
Struggling like Lizzy,” was the thought that 
rived 

The wretched mother’s heart, when she knew all, 
“ But for my foolibhness about that shawl * 

And Mastei would have kept them back the day , 
But I was wilful, —driving them away 
In such wild weather ! ” 

Thus the tortured heai t 
Unnaturally against itself takes part, 

Driving the sharp edge deeper of a woe 
Too deep already. They had luised her now, 
And parting the wet ringlets from her brow, 

To that, and the cold cheek, and lips as cold. 
The father glued his warm ones, ore they rolled 
Once more the fatal shawl — her wiiiding-slieet — 
About the precious clay. One heart still l)e.st, 
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Warmed by his heart's blood. To bis only child 
Re turned him, but her piteous moaning mild 
Pierced him afresh, — and now she knew him not. 
“ Mother ! ” she murmured, “ wlio says I forgot ? 
Mother 1 indeed, indeed, 1 kept fast hold, 

And tied the shawl quite close— she can’t be cold — 
But she won’t move — we slipt — 1 don’t know 
how — 

But I held on — and I ’m so weary now — 

And it ’s so dark and cold 1 0 dear ! 0 dear ’ — 
And she won’t move ; — if daddy was but here ! ” 

Poor lamb ! she wandered in her mind, ’t was 
clear ; 

But soon the piteous murmur died away, 

And quiet in her father’s arms she lay, — 

They their dead burden had resigned, to take 
The living, so near lost. For hci deai sake, 

And one at home, he armed himsell to beat 
His misery like a man, — with tender care 
Doffing his coat her shivering form to fohl 
(His neighbor bearing that winch felt no cold), 
He clasped her close, and so, with little said, 
Homeward they bore the living ami the dead. 

rrom Ambrose Gray’s pool cottage all that night 
Shone fitfully a little shifting light. 

Above, below, — for all wore watchers there. 
Save one sound sleeper. Her^ jiareiital care. 
Parental watchfulness, availed not now. 

But in the young suiTivor's throbbing biow% 

And wandering eyes, delirious fever burned , 

And all night long from side to side she turned, 
Piteously plaining like a wounded dove, 

With now and then the murmur, “She won’t 
move. ” 

And lo ! when morning, as in mockeiy, bright 
Shone on that pillow, passing stiange the sight, — 
That young head’s raven hair was streaked with 
, white ! 

No idle fiction this. Such things have been. 

We know. And now 7 tell what I have seen. 

Life struggled long with death in that small frame. 
Blit it was strong, and conquered. All became 
As it had been with the poor family, — 

All, saving that which nevermore might be ; 

I here was an empty place, — they were but three. 

Caroline Bowms Sou i hey 


THE DREAM OF EUQENE ARAM. 

Twas in the prime of summer time, 

An evening calm and cool. 

And foiir-aiiii-twenty happy boys 
Caine bounding out of school ; 


There were some that ran, and sonfle that leapt 
Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds 
And souls untouched by sin ; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in ; 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they coursed about, 

And shouted as they ran, 

Turning to mirth all things of earth 
As only boyhood can ; 

But the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 

His hat w'as off, his vest apart, 

To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought w’as in his brow. 

And his bosom ill at ease ; 

So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees. 

Leiif after leaf he turned it o’er, 

Noi ever glanced aside, — 

For the peace of his soul hf3 road that book 
In the golden eventide ; 

Much study had made him very lean, 

And [lale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

With a fast and fervent grm>i) 

He strained the dusky covers close, 

And fixed the brazen hasp : • 

“0 God ’ could I so close my raind. 

And clasp it with a clasp ! ” 

Then leaping on his feet upright, 

Some moody turns he took, — 

Now up the mead, then down the mead. 

And past a shady nook, — 

And, lo ’ ho .saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book. 

“ My gentle lad, what is ’t you read, — 
Romance or fairy fable ’ 

Or IS it .some historic page. 

Of kings and crowns unstable t ’* 

The young boy gave an upward glance, — 

“ It is ‘ The Death of Abel.* ” 

The usher took six hasty strides. 

As smit with sudden pain, — 

Six hasty .strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talked with him of Cain ; 
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And, long since then, of bloody men, 

Whose deeds tradition sayes ; 

And lonely folk cnt off unseen, 

And hid in sudden grayes ; 

And horrid stabs, in groyes forlorn ; 

And murders done in cayes ; 

And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod ; 

Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God. 

He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain, — 

With crimson clouds before their eyes. 

And flames about their brain ; 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its eyerlasting stain 1 

“And well,” quoth he, “I know for truth 
Their pangs must be extreme — 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe ! — 

Who spill life’s sacred stream. 

For why ? Methought, last night I wrought 
A murder, in a dream ! 

“ One that had neyer done me wrong, — 

A feeble man and old ; 

I led him to a lonely field, — 

The moon shone clear and cold : 

Now here, said I, this man shall die. 

And 1 will haye his gold ! 

* * Two sudden blows with a ragged stick. 

And one with a heayy stone. 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife, — 

And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my feet 
But lifeless flesh and bone ! 

“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone. 

That could not do me ill ; 

And yet I feared him all the more 
For lying there so still : 

There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill I 

“ And, lo ! the uniyersal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame, — 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame ; 

1 took the dead man 1^ his hand, 

And called upon his name. 

“ 0 Qod I it made me quake to see 
Sueli aense within the slain ; 


But, when I touched the lifeless clay, 

The blood gushed out amain t 
For eyery clot a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 

“My head was like an ardent coal, 

My heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 

Was at the Deyil’s price. 

A dozen times 1 groaned, ~ the dead 
Had neyer groaned but twice. 

“ And now, from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice, — the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging spnte : 

' Thou guilty man ! take up thy dead, 

And hide it from my sight ! ’ 

“And I took the dreary body up, 

And cast it in a stream, — 

The sluggish water black as ink. 

The depth was so extreme : — 

My gentle boy, remember, this 
Is nothing but a dream ! 

“ Down went the corse with a hollow plunge^ 
And vanished in the pool ; 

Anon I cleansed my bloody hands. 

And washed my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young, 

That evening, in the school. 

“ 0 Heaven I to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ' 

I could not share in childish prayer. 

Nor join in evening hymn ; 

Like a devil of the pit 1 seemed, 

Mid holy cherubim 1 

“And Peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain. 

That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round 
With fingers bloody red I 

“ All night I lay in agony. 

In anguish dark and deep ; 

My fevered eyes I dared not close, 

But stared agha.st at Sleep ; 

For Sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep ! 

“All night 1 lay in agony, 

From weary chime to chime ; 

With one besetting horrid hint 
That racked me all the time, — 
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A mighty yearniiig, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crimes — 

** One stem tyrannic thought, that mede 
All other thoughts its slave ! 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave, — 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave ! 

“ Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As liglit was in the sky, 

And sought the black a^cursM pool 
With a wild, misgiving eye ; 

And I saw the dead in the river-bed. 

For the faithless stream was dry. 

** Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight,^ 

1 never heard it sing, « 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 

** With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran ; 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began, — 

In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 

I hid the murdered man 1 

“ And all that day I read in school. 

But my thought was otherwhere ; 

As soon as the midday task was done, 

In secret I was there, — 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare 1 

** Then down I cast me on my face. 

And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep, — 

Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 

** So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! 

Ay, though he ’s buried in a cave. 

And trodden down with stones. 

And years have rotted off his flesh, — 

The world shall see his bones ! 

** 0 God I that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake ! 

Again ~ again, with dizzy brain. 

The human life I take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
like Cianmer’s at the stake. 


** And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul, — 

It stands before me now ! ** 

The fearful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon hu brow. 

• 

That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 

Two stem-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walked between. 

With gyves upon his wrist. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

— • — 

RAMON. 

RfiPUGtO MINE. NORTHERN MEXICO. 

Drunk and senseless in his place, 

Prone and sprawling on his face. 

More like brute than any man 
Alive or dead, — 

By his great pump out of gear, 

Lay the peon engineer. 

Waking only just to hear. 

Overhead, 

Angry tones that called his name. 

Oaths and cries of bitter blame, — 

Woke to hear all this, and waking, turned and 
fled ! 

“ To the man who '11 bring to me,” 

Cried Intendant Harry Lee, — 

Harry Lee, the English foreman of the mine, — 
“ Bring the sot alive or dead, 

1 will give to him,” he said, 

“ Fifteen hundred pesos down, 

Just to set the rascal’s crown 
Underneath this heel of mine : 

Since but death 
Deserves the man whose deed. 

Be it vice or want of heed. 

Stops the pumps that give us breath, — 

Stops the pumps that suck the death 
From the poison^ lower levels of the mine i ” 

No one answered, for a cry 
From the shaft rose up on high ; 

And shuffling, scrambling, tumbling from below, 
Came the miners each, the bolder 
Mounting on the weaker’s shoulder, 

Grappling, clinging to their hold or 
Letting go, 

As the weaW gasped and fell 
From the ladder to the well, — 

To the poisoned pit of hell 
Down below I 
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“To the man who sets them free,” 

Cried the foreman, Harry Lee, — • 

Harry I^e, the English foreman of the mine, — 
“ Brings them out and sets them free, 

I will give that man,” said he, 

“ Twice that sum, who with a roi)e 
Face to face with death shall cope : 

Let him come who dares to hope ! " 

“ Hold your peace ! ” some one replied, 
Standing by the foreman’s side ; 

“There has one already gomi, whoe’er he be 1 ” 

Then they held their breath with awe, 

Pulling on the rope, and saw 
Fainting figures reappear, 

On the black rope swinging clear, 

Fastened by some skilful hand from below ; 

Till a score the level gained, 

And but one alone remained, — 

He the hero and the last, 

He whose skilful hand made fast 
The long line that brought them back to hope 
and cheer • 

Haggard, gasping, down dropped he 
At the feet of Harry Lee, — 

Ilany Lee, the Englisli foreman of the mine ; 

“ 1 have come,” he gasjied, “ to claim 
Both rewards, Seflor, — my name 
Is Ramon < 

I 'm the drunken engineer, — 

I ’m the coward, Seiior — ” Here 
He fell over, by that sign 
Dead as stone ! 

Bret Harte. 


REVELRY OF THE DYING. 

[Supposed to be written in India, while the plague was raging, 
and playing havoc among the British residents and troops stationed 
there. This has been attributed to Alfred Domett and to Bar- 
tholomew Dowhiig, but was written by neither of them. It first 
appeared in the New York Albion, but the author is absolutely un- 
known ] 

We meet 'iieath the sounding rafter. 

And the walls around are bare ; 

As they shout to our peals of laughter, 

It seems that the dead are there. 

But stand to your glasses, steady ! 

We drink to our comrades’ eyes ; 

Qualf a cup to the dead already — 

And hurrah for the next that dies 1 

Not here are the goblets glowing, 

Not here is the vintage sweet ; 

'T is cold, as our hearts are growing, 

And dark as the doom we meet. 


But stand to your glasses, steady 1 
And soon shall our pulses rise ; 

A cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 

Not a tear for the friends that sink ; 

We ’ll fall, midst the wine^cup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 

So stand to your glasses, steady 1 
’T is this that the respite buys ; 

One cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies 1 

Time was when we frowned at others ; 

We thought we were wiser then ; 

Ha > ha ! let those think of their mothers, 
Who hope to see them again. 

No ’ stand to your glasses, steady ! 

Tl^ thoughtless are here the wise ; 

A cup to the dead already — 

Hiirrali for the next that dies ! 

There ’s many a hand that ’s shaking, 

There ’s many a cheek that ’s sunk ; 

But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
They ’ll burn with the ^ine we ’ve drunk 
So stand to your glasses, steady I 
’T 18 hero the revival lies ; 

A cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

There ’s a mist on the glass congealing, 

’T is the hurricane’s fiery breath ; 

And thus does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of Death. 

Ho ! stand to your glasses, steady ! 

For a moment the vapor flies ; 

A cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies ! 

Who di’eiids to the dust returning ? 

Who shrinks from the sable shore, 

Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sting no more ! 

Ho ! stand to your glasses, steady ! 

The world is a world of lies ; 

A cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies ' 

Out off from the land that bore us, 

Betrayed by the land we find, 

Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullast remain behind — 

Stand, stand to your glasses, steady ! 

’T is all we have left to prize ; 

A cup to the dead already — 

And hurrah for the next that dies I 
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FRAGMENTS. 

The First Tragedy. 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fniit, she plucked, she eat : 
Earth felt tlie wound ; and Nature fi’om her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost. 

Paradise Lost, Book ix. MILTON 

He scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived. 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan. 

Paradisr Lost, Book i x M 1 L f ON 

Death 

0 ruined horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blessed his maw 
Destined to that good hour. 

Paradise Lost, Book n. MILTON 


Effects of ('iumk and (ItiiEF. 

Tile stings of Falseliood those shall try, 

And hard Unkindness’ altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 

And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe 

On a Dtstant Pros/tct of Eton College T GRAY 

My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow, 

Which beats upon it like a Cyclop’s hammer. 
And with the noise turns up my giddy brain 
And makes mo frantic ’ 

Edward II C MARLOWE 

Every sense 

Had been o'erstning by pangs intense ; 

And each frail fibre of her brain 
(As bowstrings, when relaxed by rain, 

The erring arrow launch aside) 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide. 

Partsina. BYRON, 

I am not mad ; — I would to heaven I w’ere ! 
For then, ’t is like I should forget myself ; 

0, if I could, what grief I should forget ! 

King yohn. Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKFSPBARB 


Portents and Fears. 

Gjbsak. Speak ! Caesar is turned to hear. 
Soothsayer. Beware the Ides of March ! 

TWAmt Cmsar , Act 1. Sc . a. Shakespeare 


Fierce fieiy waniors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war. 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 

0 Caesar ! these things are beyond all use. 

And I do fear them. 

When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. 

yultus Casar, Act 11. Sc. x SHAKESPEARE. 

Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 

We are two lions littered in one day, 

And 1 the older and more tenible. 

Julttts Oesar, Act 11 Sc a SHAKESPEARE 

What is danger 

More than the weaknesb of our apprehensions ? 

A poor cold part o’ th’ blood ; who takes it hold of ? 
Cowards and wicked livers . valiant minds 
Were made the masters of it. 

Chances BhAUMONT and I'LEl CUF R 

C^SAR. The Ides of March are come. 
Soothsayer. Ay, Ciesar ; but not gone. 

yultus Casar, Act 111 Sc. 1 SHAKESPEARE 

Eyes, look your last * 

Aitils, take your last embrace ; and lips, 

0 ! you, 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death. 

Romeo and yuhet. Act v. Sc \ SHAKESPEARE 

The King’s Enemy. 

Thou art a traitor. — 

Off with his head ! — now by Saint Paul I swear 

1 w'ill not dine until I see the same. 

Ktnx Richard III , Act iii Sc 4. SHAKESPEARE 

Off with his head ! so much for Buckingham ! 

Shakespeare's Richard III {Altered), Activ. Sc. 3 

c Cibber 

Revenge. 

And if we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong 

Maseppa. BYRON. 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

Merchanto/ycnice.Acti Sc i SHAKESPEARE 

If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my re* 
venge. 

Merchant 0/ yentce. Act w Sc x SHAKESPEARE 

Vengeance to God alone'belongs ; 

But when I think on all my wrongs, 

My blood is liquid flame. 

Marmion, Cant vL 


Scott. 
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FOEXTHOUaHT OF MtJBDSK. 

There shall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. 

MmcUth, Ad Ui. Sc, Ob SHAKBSPBARB. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing. 

And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The Genius, and ^e mortal instruments. 

Are then in council ; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Jutius Cttscr, Act\» Sc X. SHAKBSPBARB. 

If it were done, when *t is done, then *t were well 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up ^e consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We 'd jump the life to come. 

Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off. 

M<ld>etk,Act\,Sc 7. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Put out the light, and then — put out the light. 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore. 

Should I repent me ; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’ st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relume. When I have plucked 
thy rose 

1 cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither. 

Oth€tlCt Act Y. Sc, a SHAKBSPBARB. 

Stop up th* access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th’ effect and it. 

Macbeth, Act \ Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

Let ’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds. 

yWiMT CffMr, Ad U. Sc, x. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Afterwards. 

0, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath the primal ellest curse upon 't, 

A brother’s murder. 

Hamid, AdU. Sc . » SHAKBSPBARB 


0 horror 1 horror ! horror ! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee. 

. • • • • 
Confusion now hath made his master-piece. 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building. 

Macbeth, Ad ii. Sc, 9. SHAKBSPBARB. 

Blood, though it sleep a time, yet never dies : 
The gods on murderers fix revengeful eyes. 
IVidow's Tears. Chapman. 

Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. 

Hamlet, Ad L Sc, a, SHAKBSPBARB. 

0 blisful God, that art so just and trewe ! 

Lo, howe that thou biwreyest mordre alway 1 
Mordre wol out, that se we day by day. 

The Nonnes Preestes TaU. CHAUCER. 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

HamUt, Act ll. Sc, X SHAKESPEARE. 

The Hardened Criminal. 

1 have almost forgot the taste of fear. 

The time has been, my senses would have quailed 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir, 

As life were in 't. 1 have supped full with hor- 
rors ; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 

Macbeth, Ady.Sc 4. SHAKBSPEARE, 

Suicide. 

All mankind 

Is one of these two cowards ; 

Either to wish to die 

When he should live, or live when he should die. 

The BUnd Lady. SiR R. HOWARD. 

Our enemies have beat us to the hip : 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us. 

yulius Casar, Ad v. Sc. 5. SHAKBSPBARB, 

He 

That kills himself t’ avoid misery, fears it, 

And at the best shows but a bastard valor : 

This life ’s a fort committed to my trust. 

Which I must not yield up, till it be forced ; 
Nor will I : he 's not valiant that dares die, 

But he that boldly bears calamity. 

The Maide/ Honor. P. Ma&SINCBR. 
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PKAXITELES. 

PROM Tin: GREEK 

Venus [loquitur). Paris, Anchises, and Adonis 
— three, 

Three only, did me ever naked see ; 

But this Praviteles — when, where, did he? 


DIRGE OF ALARUM THE VISIGOTH. 

[Alaric stormed and spuikd tiu cit> of Rome, and was afterwards 
buried in the channel of the river IJosentius the water of which 
had been diverted from its course that tlie l>ody mi^ht be interred.] 

WiiiCN I am dead, no pap(eaiit tmiii 
Shall waste their sorrows at my bier, 

Nor worthhsH pomp of liomnge vain 
Stain it with hvpoeritic tear ; 

For I will die as 1 did live, 

Nor take the boon I cannot give. 

Ye shall not raise a maible bust 
Upon the spot where I repose ; 

Ye shall not fawn before my dust, 

111 hollow eircumstanco of woes ; 

Nor sculptured <day, with lying breath, 

Insult the clay that moulds beneath. 

Ye shall not pile with servile toil 
Your monuments upon my breast. 

Nor yet within the common soil 
Lay down the wTcck of power to i*est ; 
Where man can boast that he has trod 
On him that was “the scourge of God.” 

But ye the mountain -stream shall turn, 

And lay its secret channel bare 
And hollow, for your sovereign’s urn 
A resting-place forever there 
Then bid its everlasting springs 
Flow back upon the king of kings ; 

And never be the secret said, 

Until the deep give up his dead. 


My gold and silver ye shall fling 
Back to the clods that gave them birth 
The captured crowns of many a king, 

The ransom of a conqueied earth ; 

Foi e’en though dead will I control 
The trophies of the capitol. 

But when, beneath the mountain-tide, 

Ye Ve laid your monarch down to rot, 
Ye shall not rear upon its side 
Pillar or mound to mark the spot ; 

For long enough the world has shook 
Beneath the terrors of my look , 

And now% that I have i*un my race, 

The astonished raalms shall rest a space. 

My course was like a river deep. 

And from the northern hills I burst, 
Across the w’orld in wrath to sweep, 

And w'here I went the spot was cursed 
Nor blade of grass again was seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts had been. 

See how their haughty barriers fail 
Beneath the terror of the Goth, 

Their iron-breasted legions quail 
Before my ruthless sahaoth. 

And low the queen of eiiipiies kneels. 

And grovels at my chariot- wheels. 

Not for myself did 1 ascend 

In judgment my tnumphal car ; 

’T was Goii alone, on high, did send 
The avenging Scythian to the wai, 

To shake abroad, with iron liaiid, 

The appointed scourge of his command. 

With iron hand that scourge I raarod 
O’er guilty king and guilty realm ; 
Destruction was the ship I steered. 

And Vengeance sat upon the helm, 
When, launched in fury on the flood, 

1 ploughed my way through seas of blood. 
And, in the stream their hearts had spilt, 
Washed out the long arrears of guilt. 
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Across the everlasting Alp 
I poured the torrent of my powers, 

And feeble Gasars shrieked for help, 

In vain, within their seven-hilled towers ! 
I quenched in blood the brightest gem 
That glittered in their diadem. 

And struck a darker, deeper dye 
In the purple of their migesty, 

And bade my Northern banners shine 
Upon the conquered Palatine. 

My course is run, my enund done ; 

1 go to Him from whom 1 came ; 

But never yet shall set the sun 
Of glory that adorns my name ; 

And Roman hearts shall long be sick, 

When men shall think of Alaric. 

My course is run, my errand done ; 

But darker ministers of fate. 

Impatient, round the eternal throne, 

And in the caves of vengeance, wait ; 

And soon mankind shall blench away 
Before the name of Attila. 

Edward Everett 


THE COMPLEYNTE OF CHAUCER TO 
HIS PURSE.* 

To you, my purse, and to noon other wight 
Compleyn I, for ye be my lady dere ! 

I am so Sony now that ye been lyght. 

For certes, but-yf ye make me hevy chere, 

Me were as leaf be layde upon my here, 

For whiche unto your mercy thus I crye, — 
Beeth hevy ageyne, or ell^ mote I dye ! 

Now voucheth sauf this day, or it be nyghte. 
That I of you the blissful soune may here, 

Or see your colour lyke the sonn^ bryghte. 

That of yelownesse hadd^ never pere. 

Ye be my lyfe ! ye be myn heitys stere !+ 
Queue of comfort and good companye ! 

Beth hevy ageyne, or ell^s mote I dye. 

Now, purse, that ben to me my lyves lyght 
And saveour, as doun in this worlds here, 
Cute of this tonne helps me thuigh your myght, 

* " From this unique petition,” uyi Mr. Gilman in his “Rlver- 
Me"CAauctr, ** there seems to have resulted an additional pension 
of forty roarksayear, on the strength of which Chaucer took a lease 
of a house in the garden of St Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, for 
fifty4hree years, at an annual rent of two pounds thirteen shillings 
and fourpence, the lease to be void on the poet's death.” So that 
the (uractlcal results of this poetical plaint show that Chaucer well 
desaribed one of his own characterises in his description of the 
Marchant, amerng his CankrAury PUgrMu ^ — 

'* This worthy man fblwel his wit blsette [use4]i” 
f guide. 


Syn that ye wole not ben my tresorere ; 

For 1 am shave as nye as ia a finre. 

But I praye unto your curtesye 
Beth hevy ageyn, or ell^ moote I dye 1 

l’bnvotb db ohaucee. 

0 conquerour of Brutes Albyoun,* 

Whiche that by lygne and free eleccioun 
Been verray Kynge,+ this song to you I sende. 
And ye that mowen $ alle myn harme amende, 
Have mynde upon my snpplicacioun ! 

GBOPFREY CHAUCER. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

FROM “AN ELEGY ON A FRIEND'S PASSION FOR HIS 
ASTROPHILL.** 

Within these woods of Arcadie 
He chiefe delight and pleasure tooke. 

And on the mountaine Parthenie, 

Upon the chrystall liquid brooke. 

The Muses met him ev*ry day. 

That taught him sing, to write, and say. 

When he descended downe to the mount, 
His personage seemed most divine, 

A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely, cheerful! eine ; 

To heare him speake and sweetly smile, 

You were in Paradise the while. 

A sweet attractive kinde of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 

Continuall comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Oospell bookes ; 

I trowe that countenance cannot lie, 

Whose thoughts are legible in the eie. 

Was never eie did see that face, 

Was never eare did heare that tong, 

Was never minde did minde his grace. 

That ever thought the travell long ; 

But eies, and eares, and ev*ry thought, 

Were with his sweete perfections caught 

Matthew RoYDENt 


ANNE HATHAWAY. 

TO THE IDOL OF MY EYE AND DELIGHT OF MY HEART, 
ANNE HATHAWAY. 

Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng. 
With love's sweet notes to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay. 

Listen to mine Anne Hathaway t 

* The Albion of Bnitui, A deioendant of Eneas, 
t Kisff Henij IV. seems to be meant } may. 
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She hath a way to sing so clear, 

Phoebos might wondering stop to hear. 

To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 

And nature charm, Anne hath a way ; 

She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway ; 

To breathe delight Anne hath a way. 

When Envy’s breath and rancorous tooth 
Do soil and bite fair worth and truth, 

And merit to distress betray, 

To soothe the heart Anne hath a way ; 

She hath a way to chase despair. 

To heal all grief, to care all care. 

Turn foulest night to fairest day. 

Thou know’st, fond heart, Anne hath a way ; 
She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway ; 

To make gnef bliss, Anne hath a way. 

Talk not of gems, the orient list, 

The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 

The emerald mild, the ruby gay ; 

Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway ! 

She hath a way, with her bright eye. 

Their various lustres to defy, — 

The jewels she, and the foil they. 

So sweet to look Anne hath a way ; 

She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway ; 

To shame bright gems, Anne hath a way. 

But were it to my fancy given 

To rate her charms, I ’d call them heaven ; 

For, though a mortal made of clay, 

Angels must love Anne Hathaway ; 

She hath a way so to control, 

To rapture, the imprisoned soul. 

And sweetest heaven on earth display, 

That to be heaveu Anne hath a way ; 

She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway ; 

To be heaven’s self, Anne hath a way. 

Anonymous • 


ON THE PORTRAIT t OF SHAKESPEARK 

This figure, that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 

Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature to outdo the life : 

0, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 

* Thb poem hu wmedmes, but without much reesoo. been 
attributed to Shakespeare, 
t Tim enanvliv by Martin Droeshout. 


His face ; the Print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass. 

But since he cannot. Reader, look 
Not at his picture, but his book. 

BEN JONSON. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

FROM PROLOT.UE'* SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK AT THE OPEN- 
ING OP THE THEATRE IN DRURY LANE, IN X747. 

When Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous 
foes 

First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose; 
Each change of many-colored life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain : 

His powerful strokes presiding Truth impressed, 
And unresisted Passion stormed the breast* 

DR SAMUEL Johnson. 

TO THE MEMORY OF MY BELOVED 
MASTER, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
AND WHAT HE HATH LEFT US. 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name. 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame ; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 
’T is true, and all men’s suffrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise ; 
For silliest ignorance on these would light. 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right ; 
Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urges all by chance ; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 

But thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin : Soul of the age ! 

The applause, deliglit, the wonder of our stage I 
My Sl^kespeare, rise I I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live. 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great but disproportioned Muses : 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou had small Latin and less Greek, 
Fiom thence to honour thee I will not seek 
For names ; but call forth thundering Eschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophodes to us^ 
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Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage : or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent foith, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Euro{)e homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ' 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to wann 
Our ears, or like a Mercury, to charm * 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines ! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so tit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tort Aristojihanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please : 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give nature all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature l»e, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and, that he 
Who easts to write a living hue, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and stnke the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil , turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to fiarno ; 
Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good jioet ’s made as ell as bora. 

And such wert thou ’ Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners hnghtly 
shines 

In his well turned and true filed linos 
In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon ' what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
Tliut so did take Kliza and our James ! 

But stay, 1 see thee in tlie hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there * 

Sliine forth, thou Stor of Poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage 
Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned 
like night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light ! 

Ben Jonson. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

The soul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than ocean, or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathoined centre. Like that ark. 
Which in its sacred hold uplifted high. 
O'er the drowned hill% tbe buman &mlly, 


And stock reserved of eveiy living kind, 

So, in the compass of the single mind, 

The seeds and pregnant forms in essence lie, 
That make all worlds. Great poet, ’twaa thy 
art 

To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate’er love, hate, ambition, destiny. 

Or the Arm fatal purpose of the heart 
Can make of man. Yet thou wert still the 
same, 

Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame. 

Hartley Coleridge 


AN EPITAPH ON THE ADMIRABLE 
DRAMATIC POET, W. SHAKESPEARE. 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honored 
bones, 

The labor of an age in pilfed stones ? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star-y-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memoiy, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst to the shame ot slow-endeavoring art 
Thy easy iiumbei’s flow, and tliat eAch heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
I Those Delphic lines with deej) impression took, 

1 Then thou our fancy of itselt bereaving, 

Dost make u.s marhh* with too mucli concciv- 

And so sejiulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Milton 


TO THE MEMORY OF BEN JONSON. 

The Muse’s fairest light in no dark time, 

The wonder of a learned age ; the line 
Which none can jiass ! the most praiiortioned 
wit, — 

To nature, the best judge of what was fit ; 

The deepest, plainest, highest, clearest pen ; 

The voice most echoed by consenting men ; 

The soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made ; 
Tuned to the highest key of ancient Rome, 
Returning all her music with his own ; 

In whom, with nature, study claimed a part. 
And yet who to himself owed all his art ; 

Here lies Ben Jonson 1 every age will look 
With 801T0W here, with wonder on his book. 

JOHN CLSVBUNCb 
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ODE TO BEN JONSON. 

All Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall wo, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at the Siin, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun ; 

Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 

And yet each verse of tliine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

My Ben ! 

Or come again, 

Or send to us 
Thy wit’s gicat overplus ; 

But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it, 

Lest we that talent spend ; 

And having once brought to an end 
Tliat pi ecious stock, the store 
Of such a wit, the world should have no more. 

Koui Ki lIiikKirK. 


BEN JONSON’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 

flis learning such, no author, old or new. 
Escaped hia reading tliat deserved his view ; 

And such his judgiiieiit, so exact his taste, 

Of what was best in books, oi wliat«bookvS bt5st, 
That had he joined those notes his labors took 
Jmoiii each most praised and praise-deserving 
hook. 

And t'ould tla* woild ot that choice treasure Imast, 
It need not eaiu though all the rest were lost. 

l.uciLs Cary (LORD Faik-land) 


EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF 
PEMBROKE. 

nNDKRNEATii this sable hearse 
Ides the subject of all verse, 

Sydney’s sister, — Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and wise and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee ! 

Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name in after days ; 

Some kind woman, bom as she, 

Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb. 

Btitl jOtiBON, 


EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH L. H. 

WouLDST thou heare what man can say 
In a little ? — reader, stay • 

Underneath this stone doth lye 
As much beauty as could dye, — 

Which in life did harbor give 
To more vertuo tlian doth live. 

If at all she had a fault. 

Leave it buried in tins vault. 

One name was Elizabeth, — 

The other, let it sleep with death : 

Fitter where it dyed to tell, 

Than that it lived at ail. Farewell ! 

nrv jo.vsoN. 


UNDER THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
MILTON. 

PREFIXED TO “PARADISE I OST." 

Tuiiee Poets, in three distant ages bora, i 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The next in majesty ; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she joined the. foiiner two. 

John drydbn. 


TO MILTON. 

*» LONDON, 1802" 

Mii.ton » thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee . she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ' altai, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and -bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfisli men ; 

Oh • raise us up, return to us again ; • 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, ami dwelt apart : 

Tliou hadst a voice whose sound was lik(‘ the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, fri'c, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet tliy lieart 
The lowliest duties on hoiwlf did lay 

William Wordsworth 


THE SONNET. 

Scorn not the sonnet ; critic, you liave frowned. 
Mindless of its just honors ; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heairt : the melody . 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound • . 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camoeijs soothed an exile's grief 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
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Amid the oypresB with which Dante crowned 
His Ttsionaiy brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, colled from faiiy-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumi>et ; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains, — alas ! too few. 

William Wordsv^orth. 


ON A BUST OF DANTE. 

Sbe, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Amo shall remember long, 

How stem of lineament, how grim, 

The father was of Tuscan song 1 
There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care, and scorn, abide — - 
Small friendship for the lordly throng, 
Distrust of all the world beside. 

Faithful if this wan image be. 

No dream his life was — but a hght ; 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite ? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame ’ 

The lips as Ounue’s cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 

The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within. 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe. 

Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 

Not wholly such his haggard look 
When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade ; 

Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the pilgrim guest. 

The single boon for which he prayed 
The convent's charity was rest. 

Peace dwells not here — this ragged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace. 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine — 
When hell he peopled with his foes. 

The scourge of many a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 
The tyrant oanker-worms of earth ; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Corsed the dark hour that gave him birth ; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth ; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime ; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of time. 

0 time ! whose verdicts mock our own, 

The only righteous judge art thou ; 

That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now. 

Before his name the nations bow ; 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow. 

The marks have snnk of Dante's mind. 

THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 


WALTON'S BOOK OF LIVES. 

PROM “ ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS,*’ PART 111. 

There are no colors in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 
' Was shaped that traced the lives o( these good 
, men, 

Drapped from an angel’s wing. With moistened 
eye 

I We read of faith and purest charity 
I In statesman, priest, and Immble citizen : 

0, could we copy their mild virtues, then 
Wliat joy to live, what blessedness to die • 

I Methinks their very names .shine still and bright ; 
t Apart, — like glow-worms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapere when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen, like stars on high, 
Satellite.s burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton s heavenly memory. 

William Wordsworth. 


CHARACTER OF THE EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY. 

prom "ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, ' PART I. 

For close designs and crooked councils fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 

In power nnpleased, impatient of disgrace * 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Frett^ the pygmy-body to decay. 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased vdth the danger, when the waves went 
high 
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He Mougbt the Btoim ; but for u calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

John Drydsn. 


ZIMRl. 

[GEORGE VILLIEUB, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 1682 .] 

FROM “ABSALpM AND ACHIIOPHEL," PART ! 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land , 

In the first rank of these did Zimi'i stand ; 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chyniist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish or to enjoy I 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 

So over-violent or over-civil, 

That every man with him was god or devil. 

Ik squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late * 
He had his jest, an<l they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief ; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Achitophel. 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left no faction, but of that was left. 

John Dryobn 


THARLES XII. 

FROM "VANITY OF HUMAN WISHFb ” 

On what foundations stands the warrior’s pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide: 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dimgei’s fright him, and no hibora til's ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
ITnconquered lord of pleasure and of {win. ' 
No joys to him pacific 8cepti*es yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to tlie field ; 
Behold siiiTounding kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in 
vain; 

** Think nothing gained,” he cries, “ till naught 
remain. 


On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine lieneath the polar sky. ” 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stem famine guards the solitary coast. 

And winter barricades the realms of frost. 

He comes, nor want nor cohl his course delay t 
Hide, blushing gloiy, hide Pultowa’s day ! 

The vanquished heio leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemned a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies intcr{)ose and slaves debate. 

But did not chance at length her error mend * 
Did no subverted empire mark liU end ^ 

Did lival monarchs give the fatal wound. 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Dr SAM URL Johnson 


TO THE LORD-GENERAL CROMWELL. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a 
cloud, 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 
ploughed. 

And on the neck of cmwiifed fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pur- 
sued, 

While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots im- 
bued, 

And Dunbar field resounds tby praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath. Yet much re- 
mains 

To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned then War : new foes arise. 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains: 
Help ns to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 

Milton. 


SPORUS. 

[lord hervkv.] 

FROM THE "PROLOGUE TO THE bAllRES." 

Let Sporus tremble.— A.* What ? that thing 
of silk, 

Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk * 
Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel < 

* Arbntot. 
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P.* Yet let me flap this bug with gilded 
wings, 

This painted child of diii: that stinks and stings ; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys : 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In munibling of the game they dare not bite. 
EteiTial smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow sti-eains run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence ho speaks, 

And, as the proinptei breathes, the puppet 
squeaks. 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad. 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or talcs, or lie.s, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies ; 
His wit all seesaw, between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ’ that, acting either part. 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heart. 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a loitl. 

Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have exprest, 

A cherub’s face, a reiitile all the I'est ; 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will tnist, 
Wit that can cieep, and pride that licks the dust. i 
Alexander pope. | 


ADDISON. 

FROM IHF “PROLOGUE TO IHK SATIRES." 

Peace to all such’ but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fail fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And bom to write, converse, and live with ease ; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brotlier near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jeijous eyes, 
And hate for arts tliat caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without .sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afiaid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike , 

Alike resem‘d to blame, oi to com mend, 

A timorous foe, and a .suspicious fiiend , 
Dreading even fools, by flatterei's besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

Whilst wits and templars every sentence raise. 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise • — 
Who but must laugh, if such a one there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 

Alexander pope. 

♦ Pope. 


TO THE EARL OF WARWICK, ON THE 
DEATH OF ADDISON. 

If, dumb too long, the drooping Muse hath 
stayed. 

And left lier debt to Addison unpaid, 

Blame not her silence, Warwick, hut bemoan, 
And judge, 0, judge my bosom by your own. 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires ! 

Slow comes the verse that real woe insjpires ; 
Grief unaffected suits but ill with art. 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 

Can 1 forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul’s best part forever to the grave ^ 

How silent did his old companions tread. 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead. 
Through bi-eathing statues, then unheeded things. 
Through rows of warriors and through walks of 
kings ! 

What awe did the slow, solemn knell inspire ; 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 

1’he duties by the lawn-i-obed y>relate paid ; 

And the last w^ords, that dust to dust conveyed ! 
While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bond, 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed fiiend. 

0, gone forever ! take this long adieu ; 

And sleep in peace next thy loved Montague. 

To strew fresh laurels let the task be mine, 

A fre(iuent pilgrim at thy sacred shrine ; 

Mine with true sighs thy absence to bemoan, 
And giave with faithful epitaphs thy stone. 

If e’er fi*oin me thy loved meinorial part. 

May shame afflict this alienated heart ; 

Of thee forgetful if I form a song. 

My lyre lie broken, and untuned my tongue, 

My grief be doubled, from thy image free. 

And mirth a torment, urichastised by thee ’ 

Oft let me range the gloomy ai.sles alone, 

Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown. 

Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallowed mould bedow ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held , 
In arms who trim n] died, or in arts excelled ; 
Chiefs, gi-aced with scars, and prodigal of blood, 
Stern patnots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints, who taught and led tlic way tu 
heaven ; 

Ne’er to these chainbera, where the mighty rest. 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 

Nor e’er was to the bowei*s of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 

Ill what new region, to the just assigned, 
What new employments please the unbodied 
mind? 
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A winged Virtue, through the ethereal sky, 
From world to world Unwearied does he fly 
Or curious trace thd 16ng laborious maze 
Of Heaven's decrees, wli(!i(‘ wondering angels 
gaze ? 

Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How Michael battled and the dragon fidl , 

Or, mixed with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill -essayed bcdow ^ 

Or dost thou warn poor mortals le(t l>ehin(l, 

A task well suited to thy gentle mwid ' 

0, if sometimes thy spotless foim descend. 

To me thy aid, thou giianlmn g(Miius, lend • 
When rage misguides me, or when tear alaims, 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure ehaims, 
In silent whisperings purei thoughts impart. 

And turn from ill a frail and feeble heait ; 
liead tliiongh the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall join, nor death euii part us more. 

That awful form wbieli, so the licavens decree, 
Must still be loved and still (h'jdored by me, 

In nightly visions seldom lails to use, 

01, roused liy faney, meets my waking eyes. 

If business calls, or ciovvded courts invite, 

Tin* unblemished statesman seems to stiiKe my 
sight , 

If in the stage 1 seek to soothe my cau*, 

1 meet his soul which bieatlies in (!ato then* ; 

If pensive to the luial sluides I rove. 

His sliajKi o’ertakes me in tin* lonely grove , 

’T was theie of just and good he leasoned stiong, 
(’Icaied some great truth, or laised some seiions 
song ’ 

There patient showed us the wise eouise to steer, 
A eaiidid ('eiisor and a friend severe , 

There taught us how to live, and (0, too high 
The price for knowledge ') taught us how to die. 

Thou Hill, wliosG brow the anti(iue structures 
grace, 

Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 
Why, one(* so loved, whenc’(*r thy liovver ap- 
pears, 

O'er my dim eyeballs gl.ince the siidileii tears ? 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air ! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees. 
Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze ’ 
His midge thy forsaken lowers restore , 

Thy walks and airy pros^iects charm no more ; 
No more the suinmei in thy glooms allay, 

Thy evening brec/es, and thy noonday shade. 

From other hills, howevm fortune frowned, 
Some refuge in the Muse’s art I found ; 
Reluctant now 1 touch the trembling string. 
Bereft of him who taught me how to sing ; 


And these sad accents, murmured o’er his urn, 
Betray that absence they attempt to mourn. 

0, must I then (now fresh my ^som bleeds. 
And Cmggs in di*ath to Aildison succeeds) 

The verse, begun to one lost fVnind, prolong, 
And wee]> a seijoiid in the unfinished song ! 

The.se woiks divine, which on his death-bed laid 
To thee, 0 f-'ragg> ' the expiring sage conveyed, 
I Hreat, but ill-omeneJ, monument uf fame, 

I Nor lie surviveil to give, noi thou to chum 
I Swift aftei him thy social spirit flies. 

And close to bis, bow soon ’ thy eotiin lies. 

Blest pan ’ whose union fuiuie bards shall tell 
In future tongues, eacli othei s boast ’ farewell I 
Faiewell I whom, joineil in fame, m friendship 
tried, 

No cliaiiec could sever, nor the giave divide. 

1 Minus TILKRLL. 


THE POET’S FRIEND. 

[luJID nOLINOBIlOKE j 

1 ROM “AN LSSVY ON MAM. F.Pis PLl. IV 

Come then, my fiieiid ' my gemiis ' come along; 
O master of the poet, and the song ' 

And while the musi* now stoops, oi now' ascends, 
To man’s low' jiassion.s, oi their glorious ends, 
Teai’li me, like thee, in various nature wise. 

To fall with dignity, with tempei iisi* , 

Formed bv tbv eonv(*ise bappilv to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
(’orreet w'itli spiiit, ckxpu'nt with ease, 

Intent to leasoii, or polite to please. 

O, while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame , 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue the tiiumjdi, and jiartako the giile 
When statesmen, bi*ioc‘s, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall bliisli their fat heis were thy foes, 
Shull then this veise to future age pietend 
Tlmu welt rnv gnidi*, iihilosopher, and fiiend ! 
Tliat, uiged by thee, 1 tinned the tuneful art 
Fioin sounds to things, from fancy to the heart: 
For wit’s false minor held up Natuie’s light ; 
Showed erring jiride, wiiArEVKii i.s, js uiOHr. 

ALhXANDER I’OPK. 

♦ 

NAPOLEON. 

PRUM “iJirLOE HAROID,*’ CANTO III 

Tiieue sunk the greatest, nor the w’oist of men, 
Whose spirit antithetically mixed 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little ohj’ects with like firmness fixed, 
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Extreme in all things ! hadst thou been betwixt, t 
Thy throne liad still been thine, or never been ; | 
For daring made thy rise as fall : thou seek’st < 
Even now to reassume the imperial mien, > 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the 
scene ! 

Conqueror end captive of the earth art thou ! 
She trembles at thee stilt, and th> wild name 
Was ne*er more hruitwl in nieirs minds than 
now 

That thou ait nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself : nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 

Who deemed thee for a time whate'er thou didst 
assert. 

0 more or less than man — in high or low, | 

Battling with nations. Hying from the field ; i 
Now making monarchs* necks thy footstool, j 
now I 

More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield * i 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, re- 
build, j 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor 
However deeply in men’s spirits skilled, 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of i 
war, ' 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the lofti- i 

est star. 

Yet well thy soul hath brooked the turning ! 
tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred st^ hai*d by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast 
smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye, — 

When Fortune fled her spoiled and favorite 
child, j 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him | 
piled. ; 

I 

Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them ; 
Ambition steeled thee on too far to show i 

That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thouglits ; *t was wise to feel, 
not so 

To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, | 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use ’ 

Till they were turned unto thine overthrow ; 

’T is but a worthless world to win or lose ; 

8o hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who 
ohoose. 


If, like a tower upon a headlong rock. 

Thou hadet been made to stand or fall alone, 
Such scorn of man had helped to brave the 
shock ; 

But men’s thoughts were the steps which paved 
thy throne, 

Thsir admiration thy best weapon shone ; 

The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown ) 
Like stem Diogenes to mock at men ; 

For sceptred cynics earth were far too wule a 
den. 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And (ktre hath been thy vane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which vdll not dwell 
In its own naiTow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore. 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who beara, to all who ever bore 

This makes the madmen who have made men 
mad 

By their contagion ’ Conquerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bawls, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 
Ami are themselves the fools to those they 
fool , 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theii-s ! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shina 
or rule. 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at lost, 
And yet so nuised and bigoted to strife, 

That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 

Even as a flame, unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks mast wrapt in clouds and 
snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Bound him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those sum 
mits led. 

Loro Byron. 
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POPULAR RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BONAPARTE. 

A RBNDBRING OF BfiRAFGBR'S **SOUVBNIRS DU PfiUPLB.'* 

Thet 11 talk of him for years to come, 

In cottage chronicle and tale ; 

When, for aught else, renown is dumb. 

His legend shall prevail ! 

When in the hamlet’s honored chair 
Shall sit some aged dame, 

Teaching to lowly clown and villager 
That narrative of fame. 

“ T is true,” they 11 say, “his gorgeous throne 
France bled to raise ; 

But he was all our own ! ” 

“ Mother, say something in his praise, — 

0, speak of him always * ” 

“ I saw him pass, -- his was a host 
Countless beyond your young imaginings, — 
My children, he could boast 
A tiain of conquered kings ’ 

And when he came tins road, 

’T was on my bridal day, 

He wore, for near to him I stood. 

Cocked hat and surcoat gray. 

I blushed ; he said, ‘ Be of good cheer ! 
Courage, my dear ! ’ 

That was his very word ” 

“ Mother ! 0, then, this really occurred, 

And you his voice could hear.” 

“ A year lolled on, when next at Paris I, 

Lone woman that I am. 

Saw him pass by, 

Girt with his peere to kneel at Notre Dame, 

1 knew, by merry chime and signal gun , 

God gmnt^ him a son, 

And 0, 1 wept for joy ' 

F''r why not weep when warrior men did, 

Who gazed upon that sight so splendid, 

And blessed the imperial boy ^ 

Never did noonday sun shine out so bright ! 

0, what a sight ' ” 

“ Mother, for you tliat must have been 
A glorious scene." 

But when all Europe’s gathered strength 
Burst o’er the French froiiti<*r at length, 

T will scarcely be believed 

What wonders, single-handed, he achieved ; 

Such general ne’er lived ! 

One evening on my threshold stood 
A guest, — ’t was he ! Of warriors few 
Ha had a toil-worn retinue * 

He flung himself into this chair of wood, 


I Mattering, meantime, with feaiM air, 

I ' Quelle guerre ! 0, quelle guerre ^ ’ ” 

“ Mother ! and did our emperor sit there. 
Upon that very chair ? ” 

“ He said, * Give me some food.' 

I Brown loaf I gave, and homely wine, 

I And made the kindling fire-blocks shine 
I To dry his cloak with wet bedewed, 
i Soon by the bonny blaze he slept, 

Then waking chid me, — for I wept ; 

* Courage ! ' he cried, ' I *11 strike for all 
Under the sacred wall 
Of Fmnee’s noble capital ’ ' 

Those were his words : I ’ve treasured up 
With pride that same wine-cup ; 

And for its weight in gold 
It never shall be sold ! '* 

** Mother, on that proud it;lic let us gaze. 

0, keep that cup always I ’ 

“ But through some fatal witchery 
He, whom a pope had ciwued and blest, 
Perished, my sons, by foulest treachery. 

Cast on an isle far in the lonely West ! 

Long time sad mmors were afloat, — 

The fatal tidings we would spurn, 

Still hoping from that isle remote 
Once moi*e t)ur hero would return. 

But when the dark announcement drew 
Teare from the virtuous and the brave, 
When the sad whisj^er proved too true, 

A flood of grief 1 to his memory gave. 

Peace to the glorious dead ’ ’’ 

“ Mother, may God his fullest blessing shed 
Upon your aged head ' " 

FRANCIS MAHONV {Fatktr Prout) 


MURAT. 

I- ROM “ODF FROM THF FRbNCH.*’ 

There, whem deatli’s brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wi'eek lay thickest, 

Strewed ben(*ath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest — 

(There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 

Who could then her wing arrest — 

Victory beaming from her breast ?) 

While the broken line enlarging 
Fell, or fled along the plain : - - 
There be sure Murat was chaiging ' 

There he ne’er shall chaige again i 

LORD BVROli 
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TO MADAME DE SEVIGNi), 

l‘LAVlNtr BL[Nl> MAN’S-BUPF. 

Vuu cliami wlienyoa talk, walk, or move, 
Still more on this day tlian another 
When blinded - - you le taken for Love ; 

When the bandage in ofi’ - for his fiiother ! 

I)L MONIKPUIL 


ON A PORTRAIT OF WORDSWORTH, 

BY K. B MAFDON 

WouDswoiiTil upon Helvellyn ' Let the cloud 
Kbb audibly along the inountain-wiiid, 

Then bi’eak against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 
The sense w ith beauty //c, w ith foivhead liowed 
And huinble-lidded e^es, us one hicIiiumI 
llefore the sovran tbought ol bis own mind, 

And very meek with insjuratioiis pioud, — 
Takes here his lightful place as poet-juiest 
By the high-altar, singing player and player 
To the higher Heavens. A nobl<‘ vision flee, 
Our Haydon’s hand hath flung out from the mist! 
No portmit this, with Academic air, — 

This is the poet and his ]H)etry. 

Llumh 111 Bakki.ii Ukuwnino. 

—4 

BURNS. 

A POET’S EPITAPH. 

Stop, mortal ! Here thy brother lies, — 

The poet of the poor. 

His books were rivers, womls, and skies. 

The meadow and the moor , 

His teachers were the torn heart’s wail, 

The tyrant, and the slave. 

The street, the factory, the jail. 

The palace, — and the grave I 
Sin met thy brother everywhere > 

And is thy brother blamed 
From passion, danger, doubt, and care 
He no exemption claimed. 

The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm. 

He feared to scorn or hate ; 

But, honoring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great, 

He blessed the steward, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more ; 

Vet loatlied the haughty wretch that takes 
From plundered labor's store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan^ 

A heart to feel and dare, — 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 

EBBNBZBR Elliott. 


BURNS. 

ON RLCBIVING A SPKIC OH HBATHBR IN BLOSSOM 

No more these simple flowere belong 
To Scottish maid and lover ; 

Sown in the common soil of song, 

They bloom the wide woi Id over. 

In siiiiles and tears, in sun and showers, 

The minstrel and the heather, 

The deathless singer and the flowers 
He sang of live together. 

Wild heather-lKjlls and Robert Bums’ 

The moorland flower ami peasant • 

How’, at their mention, mcmoiy turns 
Her pages old and jileusant • 

'riie giay sky weals again its gold 
And purple of adorning. 

And manhood’s noonday shadows hold 
The dews of boyhood’s morning : 

The dews tlint washed the dust iiml soil 
Fiom off the wings of jileasuie, 

Th(* sky, that flecked the ground of toil 
Witli golden threads of leisure. 

I call to mind the summer day, 

The early Iiarvest mowing, 

The sky w’lth sun and clouds at play, 

And flowers with breezes blowing. 

I hear the blackbird in the corn, 

The locust in the haying ; 

And, like the fabled hunter’s hoi*n, 

Old tunes my heart is playing. 

How oft that day, with fond delay, 

I sought the maple’s shadow, 

And sang with Bums the hours away, 
Forgetful of the meadow ! 

Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 
I heard the sipiirrels leaping ; 

The good dog listened while I read, 

And w^agged his tail in keeping. 

I w'atcheil him while in sportive mood 
I read “ The Twa Dogs’ ” story, 

And half believed he understood 
The poet’s allegory. 

Sweet day, sweet songs ! — The golden hours 
Grew brighter for that singing, 

From brook and bird and meadow flowers 
A dearer welcome bringing. 
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New light ou home'Seen Nature beamed^ 
New glory over Woman ; 

And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor ami common. 

1 woke to find the simple truth 
Of fact and feeling better 
. Than all tlie dreams that held my youth 
A still repining debtor ; 

That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 
The themes of sweet discoursing ; 

The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue ridiearsiiig. 

Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 

Of loving knight and lady, 

When i'anner boy and barefoot gill 
Were wandering there already ? 

I saw thi'ough Jill familiar things 
The romance uiidin lying , 

The joys and griefs that i)]ume the wings 
01 Fum y skywaid fiyiiig 

1 saw lln* same blithe day return, 

The same sweet full of even, 

That rose on wooded ( haigic-buin, 

And sank on crystal Ocvoii 

I matelied with Scotland’s heathery lulls 
Tiio sw'eet-hner and tlie clovei , 

With A\r!md Doon, my native nils, 
Then w'oodOivniij.s chanting over. 

O’er lank and i)om[>, as he had seen, 

I saw the Man uprising , 

No longer eoininon or unclean, 

The child of Ood’s baptizing. 

With (dearer eyes I saw the worth 
or life among the lowly ; 

The Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy. 

And if at times an evil strain, 

To law less love appealing, 

Broke in uikjii the sweet refiuin 
Of pure and liealtliful feeling, 

It died upon the eye and ear, 

No inward answer gaining ; 

No heart had I to see or hear 
The discord and the staining. 

Let those who never erred forget 
His w^orth, in vain bewailings ; 

Sweet Soul of Song ’ own my debt 

Hnctncelled by his failings 1 


Lament who will the ribald line 
Which tells his lapse from duty, 

How kissed the maddening lips of wine, 

Or wanton ones of beauty ; 

But think, while ialls that shade between 
The erring one and Heaven, 

That he who loved like Magdalen, 

Like her may be forgiven. 

Not his the song whose thunderous chime 
Eternal echoes render, — 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 

And Milton’s starry splendor , 

But who his human licart has laid 
To Nature s bosom nearer ^ 

WTio sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To lov(‘ a tribute dearer ? 

Through all Ids tuneful art, how strong 
The luiman feeling gushes ! 

The very moonlight ol liis song 
Is warm with smiles and blushes ! 

(hvc lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 

So “ Bonny Doon ” but tany ; 

Blot out the Epic's stately ihyrne, 

But spare his “ Highland Mary’* f 

|()HN c.Kn:iNLhAF WniTrrrR. 

— 0 

BURNS. 

A Ki>SL HKlUU.m FROM Nf-AR ALl OWAY KIKK. IN A\ R 
SIOR} . IN 1IO< AOrUMN OF 1823. 

Wild rose of Allow ay ! my thanks : 

Thou ’mind’st nic of that autumn noon 
When first wt met upon “the banks 
And braes o’ bonny Doon.” 

Like thine, beneath the thorn-tree’s bough. 
My sunny hour was glad ami brief; 

We ’vc crossed the winter sea, and thou 
Art withered — Howler and leaf. 

And will not thy death-doom l>e mine — 

The doom of all things w'rouglit of clay ? 
And withered iny life’s leaf like thine, 

Wild rose of Alloway ^ 

Not so his mejiiory for whose sake 
My Ixisoni bore thee far and long — 

His, who a humbler flower could make 
Immortal as his song, 

The memory of Burns — a name 
That calls, when brimmed her festal cup, 

A nation’s glory and her shame, 

lu silent sadness up. 
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A nation’s glory — be the rest 
Forgot— she ’s canonized his mindt 
And it is joy to speak tlie best 
We may of humankind. 

1 ’ve stood beside the cottage-bed 
Where the bard-peasant first drew breath ; 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 

A straw- wrought couch beneath. 

And 1 have stood beside the pile, 

His monument — that teUs to Heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle 
To that bard-peasant given. 

Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-minstrel, in thy dreaming hour ; 

And know, however low his lot, 

A poet’s pride and power ; 

The pride that lifted Bums from earth, 

The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendency o’er rank and birth. 

The lich, the brave, the strong ; 

And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 

Despair — thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 

There have been loftier themes than his, 

And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 

And lays lit np with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires ; 

ifet read the names that know not death ; 

Few nobler ones than Burns are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 

His is that language of the heart 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start. 
Or the smile light the cheek ; 

And his that music to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time. 

In cot or castle’s mirth or moan. 

In cold or sunny clime. 

And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee. 

And listened and believed, and felt 
The pest’s mastery 

O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm. 

O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’sr fieason’fl dark, cold hoars ; 


On fields where brave men ** die or do,” 

In halls where rings the banquet’s mirti^ 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woO^ 
From throne to cottage hearth ? 

What sweet tears dim the eye unshed, 

What wild vows falter on the tongue. 
When “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled," 

Or “ Anld Liang Syne,” is sung ! 

Pure hopes, that lift the soul above. 

Come with his Cotter’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love 
With “ Logan’s ” banks and braes. 

And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of AUoway’s witch-haunted wall. 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 

Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and ^ee. 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 

And Bums » though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path he trod 
Lived, died, in form and soul a man, 

The image of his God. 

Through care, and pain, and want, and woe. 
With wounds that only death could heal. 
Tortures the poor alone can know, 

The proud alone can feel ; 

He kept his honesty and truth. 

His independent tongue and pen. 

And moved, in manhood as in youth. 

Pride of his fellow-men. 

Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 

A hate of tyrant and of knave, 

A love of right, a scorn of wrong. 

Of coward and of slave ; 

A kind, tnie heart, a spiiit high, 

That could not feai*, and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye 
And on his manly brow. 

Praise to the bard ! his words are driven. 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 

The birds of fame have flown. 

Praise to the man ! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin with wet eyes, 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 

As when a loved one dies. 
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And stilly as on his funeral-daj, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch aroondy 
With the mute homage that we pay 
To consecrated ground. 

And consecrated ground it is, 

The last, the hallowed home oi one 
Who lives upon all memories, 

Though with the buiied gone. 

Such graves as his are pilgrim -shrines, 

Shrines to no code or creed confined — 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas, of the mind. 

Sages, ^^ith Wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
OroN\ned kings, and mitred ]»rie8t8of power, 
And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 
The mightiest of the hour . 

And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there — o’er wave and mountain come, 

From countries net|,r and far ; 

Pilgrims, whose wandenng feet have pressed 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the ])iled leaves of the West, 

My own green forest-land. 

All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 

And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. 

They linger by the Doon’s low trees. 

And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries ’ 

The Poet’s tomb is there. 

But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and urns 
Wear they not graven on the heart 
The name of Robert Bums ? 

FIT2.GREENE HALLECK. 


A BARD’S EPITAPH. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 

Owrc fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate * to seek, owre proud to snool ; t 
Let him draw near, 

And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 

And drap a tear. 


Is there a bard of rustic song^ 

Who, noteless, steals the crowd among, 

That weekly this area throng ; 

0, pass not by ; 

But, with a frater-feeling strong, 

Here heave a sigh I 

Is there a man whose judgment clear 
Can others teaidi the course to steer. 

Yet luus himself life’s mad career, 

W lid as the wave ; 

Here ^lause, and, through the starting tear, 
Survey this gmve. 

The iK)oi* inhabitant below 

Was ([Uick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 

And sober Hame , 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stained his name ! 

Reader, attend, — whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkly grubs this earthly hole, 

In low pursuit ; 

Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 

Robert Burns 


ELEGY ON CAPTAIN MATTHEW 
HENDERSON. 

He ’ s gane, he ’s gane ! he ’s frae us torn 
The ae best fellow e’er was bora ’ 

’Thee, Matthew, Nature’s sel’ shall mourn 
By wood and wild, 

Where, haply, pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exiled. 

Ye hills, near neebors o’ the stams, 

That proudly cock your cresting cairns I 
Yc cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns,* 
Where echo slumbers ! 
Come join, ye Nature’s sturdiest bairaa, 

My wailing numbers ’ 

Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens ’ 

Ye hazelly shaws and briery dens ! 

Ye buraies, wimpliu’ down your glens, 

Wi’ toddlin’ din. 

Or foaming strang, wi’ hasty stens, 

Frae lin to lin » 

Mourn, little harebells o’er the lea, 

Ye stately foxgloves fair to see ; 

Ye woodbines hanging bonnilie 
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In scented bowers ; 

Ye roses on yonr thorny tree, 

The first o’ flowers. 

At dawn, when every grassy blade 
Di-oops with a diamond at his head, 

At even, when beans their fragrance shed, 
r the rustling gale. 

Ye maukins whiddin through the glade, 
Como join my wail. 

Mourn, ye woe songsters o’ the wood ; 

Ye grouse that crap tlie heather bud ; 

Ye curlews calling through a clud ; 

Ye whistling plover ; 

And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood ; 

He 's gaiie forever ! 

Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals, 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 

Ye duck and drake, wi’ airy wheels 
Circling the lake , 

Ye bitterns, till the quagmire leels, 

Hair for Ins sake. 

Mourn, clamoring craiks at close o’ day, 
’Mang fields o’ flowering clover gay ; 

And when ye wing your annual way 
Frao our cauld shore, 

Tell thae far w^arhls wha lies in clay. 

Wham we deiilore 

Ye houlets, frae your ivy liowcr, 

In some auld tree, or eldritch tow’cr. 

What time the moon, .wi’ silent glower, 

Sets up her horn. 

Wail thro’ the dreary midnight hour 
Till waukrile morn. 

0 rivers, forests, hills and plains • 

Oft have ye hoard niy canty strains ; 

But now, what else for me remains 
But tales of w'o ’ 

And frae my een the drapping rains 
Maun ever flow. 

Mouni, Spring, thou dailing of the year ! 
Ilk cowslip cup shall keep a feai • 

Thou, Simmer, while each coinv spear 
Shoots u]) its head, 

Thy gay, graen flowery tresses shear. 

For him that ’s dead ^ 

Thou, Autumn, wi’ thy yebow hair, 

In grief thy sallow mantle tear t 
Thou, Winter, hurling through the air 
The roaring blast, 

Wide o*cr the naked world declare 

The worth we ’ve lost. 


Mourn him, thou sun, great source of light ! 
Mourn, empress of the silent night 1 
And you, ye twinkling starnies bright, 

My Matthew' mourn 1 
For thro’ your orbs he ’s ta’en his flight, 

Ne’er to return. 

0 Henderson, the man ’ the brother 1 
And art thou gone, and gone forever ! 

And hast thou crost that luikuow'ii liver, 

Life’s dreary bound • 

Like thee where shall I find another, 

The woild around ! 

Go to your sculptured tombs, ye great, 

In a’ the tinsel trash o’ state ' 

But by thy honest turf 1 ’ll wait. 

Thou man of worth ! 

And weep the ae best fellow’s fate 
E’er lay in earth 

Robert Burns 


BYRON. 

FROM “THL COURSE OF llMh," BOOK IV 

Takk one example — to our purpose quite. 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 

Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire, 

An heir of flattery, to titles born, 

And reputation, and luxurious life . 

Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 

Or to be known because his fatliers were. 

He on this height hereditary stood, 

And, gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone, the mount of song, tlie lofty seat 
Of canonized hai-ds ; and thitherward. 

By nature taught, and inward melody. 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost was spared. What books he wished, lie 
^ read ; 

What sage to hear, he heaid ; what scenes to sec, 
He saw. And first, in I’ambling sijhool-boy days, 
Britannia’smountnin-walks, and hcath-giit lakes, 
And stoiy- telling glens, and founts, and biooks. 
And maids, as dew-drops puie and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, ami melody, and love. 
Then travel came, and took him w'heiehe wisIumI 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely jiump , 
And mused alone on ancient mountain -brows , 
And mused on battle-fields, where valor fought 
In other days ; and mused on ruins gray 
With years; and drank from old and fabulou.s 
wells, 

And plucked the vine that first-bom prophets 
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And mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 
Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste ; 

The heavens and earth ot every country saw : 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, ex[)and, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there, 
lie touched Iiis harp, and nations heard en- 
^ tranced. * 

As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, exhaustloss, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And o})enM new fbuntains in the human heart. 
Where Fancy halted, weary in her flight, 

111 other men, his fresh as inorning rose, 

And soared unlioddeii heights, and seemed at 
home. 

Where angels bashful looked. Others, though 
great, 

Beneath their arguirieiit seemed struggling ; 
whiles 

He, from above descending, stooped to touch 
'rii(‘ loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as 
though 

It scarce deserved his veise. With Nature’s self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
A 1 will with all hci glorious majesty. 

He hud his hand upon the Ocean’s niaiio,” 

And played familiar with his hoaiy locks , 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the AjKUinines, 

Anil with the thnndei talked <is friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland ol the lightning’ .s wing. 

In sportive twist, —the lightning’s fioiy wing. 
Which, as the footstejis ot the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in veiigoaiiee, seemed ; 
Then turned, and with the giasshoppei, who 
snug 

His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, moons, and stais, and clouds lus sisters 
weri! ; 

Rocks, inoiiiitains, meteors, seas, and winds, and 
storms 

His brothers, younger hi others, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All jiassions ot all men, 

The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 
All creeds , all seasons, time, eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man, — 
He tossed about, as tempest -withered leaves ; 
Then, smiling, looked upon the w’reck lie made. 
With terror now he fioze the cowering blood, 
And now dissolved the heai*t in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself ; 
But back into his soul retiied, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptiiou.sly 
On heaits and passions prostrate at his feet. 

8 o Ocean, from the plains his waves had late < 
To desolation swept, I'etired in pride, i 


Exulting in the glory of his might. 

And seemed to mock the min he had wrought. 

As some fierce comet ot tremendous size. 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed, 

So he, through learning and through fancy, took 
His flight sublime, ami on the loftiest top 
Of Fame’s dread mountain sat , not soiled and 
worn, 

As if he from the earth had labored up. 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it tliere, to see what lay beneath. 
The nations gazed, and wondered much and 
praised. 

Critics before him fell in humble plight ; 
Confounded fell , and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye ; and stretched and swelled 
themselves 

To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast ; and many too, 

Many that aimed to imitate his flight. 

With weaker wing, unearthly fliitteiing made, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 

Great man ' the nations gazed and wondered 
much, 

And praised ; and many called his evil good. 
Wits wioto in favor of his wickedness ; . 

And kings to do him honor took delight. 

Thus full of titles, flatteiy, honor, fame ; 

Beyond desire, lieyond ambition, full, — 

He died, — he died of what ? Of wretchedness ; 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank 
draughts 

That common millions might have quenched, — 
then died 

Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed. 
Fell from his arms, abhoired ; his passions died , 
Died, all but dreary, solitary Pride ; 

And all his sympathies in being died. 

As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Whiedi angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

And then, retiring, left it there to rot 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 

So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 

And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge, 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 
A scorched and desolate and blasted soul, 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought, — 
Repined, and groane<l, and withered from the 
earth. 

His groanings filled the land his numbers filled ; 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. — Poor 
man ! 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 

ROBBRT PULLQK. 
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TO CAMPBELL. 

Taite bard and simple, — as the race 
Of heaven-bom poets always are, 

When stooping from their stairy place 
They *re children near, though gods afar. 

Thomas Moore. ' 


CAMP-BELL. 

CHARAOI.. 

Come from my first, ay, come ! 

The battle-dawn is nigh ; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering 
drum 

Are calling thee to die ! 

Fight as thy father fought ; 

Fall as thy father fell ; 

Thy task is taught ; thy shroud is wrought ; 

So forward and farewell * 

Toll ye my second, toll ! 

Fling high the flambeau’s light, 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ’ 

The wreath upon his head, 

’ The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said and the tear be shed. 

So, — take him to his rest ( 

Call ye my whole, — ay, call 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 

Go, call him by his name ! 

No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAPD. 


TO THOMAS MOORE. 

My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea ; 

But before I go, Tom Moore, 

Here 's a double health to thee ! 

Here’s a sigh to those who love me. 
And a smile to those who hate ; 
And, whatever sky ’s above me, 
Here ’s a heart for every fate 1 


Though the ocean roar around me^ 

Yet it still shall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me^ 

It hath springs that may be won. 

Were ’t the last drop in the well, 

As 1 gasped upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit f^l, 

’T is to thee that I would drink. 

With that water, as this wine. 

The libation I would pour 

Should be, — Peace with thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore ! 

LORD BVRON. 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeams' misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’ei 
his head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they ’ll talk of the spirit that ’s gone. 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little be ’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him do\^ii, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

^ CHARLU WOLFl. 
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EMMETS EPITAPH. 

(Robart Bnunet* the celebrated Irish Revolutionist, at his tnd 
for high treaaon. which resulted in his conviction and exeaidoa, 
September soi, XI03, made an eloquent and pathetic defence, con* 
dwdlng with these words 1 Let there be no inscription upon my 
tomb Let no man write my epitaph. Let my character and my 
motives repose in security and peace till other times and other men 
can do them Justice. Then shall my character be vmdlcated t then 
may my epitaph be written. 1 have done." It was immediately 
upon reading this speech that the following lines were written.] 

** Let no man write my epitaph ; let my grave 
Be uninscribed, and let my memory rest 
Till other times are come, and other men, 

Who then may do me justice.” 

Emmet, no ! 

No withering curse hath dried my spirit up. 
That 1 should now be silent, — that my soul 
Should from the stirring inspiration shrink. 

Now when it shakes her, and withhold her voice. 
Of that divinest impulse nevermore 
Worthy, if impious I withheld it now, 
Hardening my heart. Here, here in this free Isle, 
To which in thy young virtue’s erring zeal 
Thou wert so perilous an enemy, 

Here in fi'ee England shall an English hand 
Build thy imperishable monument ; 

0, to thine own misfortune and to ours, 

By thine own deadly error so beguiled. 

Here in free England shall an English voice 
Raise up thy mourning-song. For thou hast paid 
The bitter penalty of that misdeed ; 

Justice hath done her unrelenting part, 

If she in tiuth be Justice who drives on. 

Bloody and blind, the chariot-wheels of death. 

So young, so glowing for the general good, 

0, what a lovely manhood had been thine. 

When all the violent workings of thy youth 
Had passed away, hadst thou been wisely spared, 
Left to the slow and certain influences 
Of silent feeling and maturing thought ! 

How had that heart, — that noble heart of thine, 
Which even now had snapped one spell, which 
beat 

With such brave indignation at the shame 
And guilt of France, and of her miscreant lord, — 
How had it clung to England ! With what love. 
What pure and perfect love, returned to her. 
Now worthy of thy love, the champion now 
For freedom, — yea, the only champion now, 
And soon to be the avenger. But the blow 
Hath fallen, the undiscriminating blow. 

That for its portion to the grave consigned 
Youth, Genius, generous Virtue. 0, grief, grief ! 
0, sorrow and reproach 1 Have ye to learn. 

Deaf to the past, and to the future blind. 

Ye who thus irremissibly exact 
’fha forfeit life, how lightly life is staked, 

When in distempered times the feverish mind 


To strong delusion yields ? Have ye to learn 
With what a deep and spirit-stimng voice 
Pity doth coll Revenge ? Have ye no hearts 
To feel and understand how Mercy tames 
The rebel nature, maddened by old wrongs. 

And binds it in the gentle bands of love, 

I When steel and adamant were weak to hold 
' That Samson-strength subdued ' 

I Let no man write 

I Thy epitaph ! Emmet, nay ; thou shalt not go 
Without thy funeral strain ! 0 young and good, 
I And wise, though erring here, thou shalt not go 
I Unhonored or unsung. And better thus 
Beneath that undiscriminating stroke, 

Better to fall, than to have lived to mourn, 

: As sure thou wouldst, in misery and remorse. 
Thine own disastrous triumph ; to have seen, 

' If the Almighty at that awful hour 
Had turned away his face, wild Ignorance 
Let loose, and frantic Vengeance, and dark zeal. 
And all bad passions tyrannous, and the fires 
Of Persecution once again ablaze. 

How had it sunk into thy soul to see. 

Last cume of all, the ruffian slaves of France 
In thy dear native country lording it ! 

How happier thus, in that heroic mood 
That takes away the sting of death, to die. 

By all the good and all the wise forgiven ! 

Yea, in all ages by the wise and good 

To be remembered, mourned, and honored still ! 

Robert Southey. 

0, BREATHE NOT HIS NAME ! 

ROBERT EMMET. 

0, BREATHE not his name ! let it sleep in the 
shade. 

Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid ; 
Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the grave o’er hie 
head. 

But the night-dew that falls, though in silence 
it weeps. 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 
sleeps ; 

And the tear tha^ we shed, though in secret it 
rolls, 

Shall long keep his meraoiy green in our souls. 

Thomas Moore. 


TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 

Toubsaint ! the most unhappy man of men ! 
Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless dsn, 
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0 miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ? Yet die not ; do 
thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow ; 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and 
skies : 

There ’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies , 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

William Wordsworth 


DEATH-BED OF BOMBA, KING OF 
NAPLES, 

A 1 BARI, 1859 

Could 1 pass those lounging scntiies, through 
the aloe-liordered oiitiies, u}) the sweep of 
sfjualid stair, 

On through chamber fiftcr ehamher, where the 
sunshine’s gold and amber turn decay to 
beauty mre, 

I should reach a guarded poital, where for strife 
of issue mortsl, face to face two kings are 
met : 

One the grisly King of Ten’om ; one a Bouiboii, 
with his eriors, Ut« to conscicnce-cleaiing 
set. 

Well his fevered pulse may flutter, and the ^iriests 
their mass may mutter with such fervor as 
they may • 

Cross and chrism, and genuflection, mop and 
mow, and interjection, will not frighten 
Death away. 

By the dying despot sitting, at the hard heart’s 
portals hitting, shocking the dull brain to 
work, 

Death makes clear what life has hidden, chides 
what life has left unclddden, quickens truth 
life tried to burke 

He but ruled within his borders aftei Holy 
Church’s orders, <lid what Austria bade him 
do ; 

By their guidance flogged and tortured ; high- 
born men and gently nurtured chained with 
crime’s felonious crew'. 

What if summer fevers gripped tlieni, what if 
winter freezings nipped them, till they rotted 
in their chains ? 

He had word of Pope and Kaiser ; none could 
holier be or wiser ; theirs the counsel, Ids 
J:he reins. 


So he pleads excuses eager, clutching, with his 
fingers meagre, at the bedclothes as he 
sjxiaks ; 

Hut King Death sits grimly griiiiiing at th(‘ 
Ik)iiibon*8 cobweb-spinning, ■— as each eob- 
web-cable breaks. 

And the ])oor soul, from life’s eylot, nidderlcss, 
without a pilot, drifteth slowly down the 
daik ; 

While mid rolling incense vapor, chanted dirge, 
and flaring taper, lies the body, stiff and 
stark. 

PUNCH 


TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS HOOD. 

Take back iiite thy bosom, eaitb, 

This joyous, May-eyed moriow, 

The gentlest child that ever mirth 
Gave to be reared by soitow ' 

’T IS hard — while rays half gi-eeii, half gold, 
Through vernal bowers aiv burning. 

And streams their diamond mirrors hold 
To Summer’s lace returning — 

To say we ’re thankful that his sleep 
Shall nevermore be lightei, 

In whose sw'eet-toiigued eompanionship 
Stream, bowei, and beam grow brighter 1 

But all the mon; intensely true 
His soul gave out each feature 
Of elemental love, — each hue 
And grace of golden nature, — 

The dee}>er still beneath it all 
Lurked the keen jags of anguish ; 

The mote the laurids dasped his brow 
Then poison made it languish. 

Seemed it that, like the nightingale 
Of his owm mournful singing, 

The tenderer would his song prevail 
While most the thorn was stinging. 

So never to the desert- worn 
Did fount bring freshness deeper 
Than that his placid rest this mom 
Has brought the shrouded sleeper. 

That rest may lap his weary head 
Where charnels choke the city, 

Or where, mid woodlands, by his bed 
The wren shall wake its ditty ; 

But near or far, while evening’s star 
Is dear to hearts regretting. 

Around that spot admiring, thought 
Shall hover, unforgetting. 

BARTHOI OMBW SiMMONa 
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A VOICE, AND NOTHING ELSE. 

** [ WONDER if Brougham thinks as much as he 
talks,” 

Said a punster, perusing a trial : 

“ 1 vow, since his lordship was made Baron 
Vaux, 

Ho V been Faux et yndrrm tiihil ! ” 

ANONYMOUS 

MACAULAY. 

I 

'riiF. (Iroamy ihymer’s measured snore 
Fulls heavy on our ears no more ; 

And hv long strides are left bohiml 
'Pile dear delights of womankind, 

Who wage their battles like theii loves, 

III s.itin waistcoats and kid gloves, 

And have neliieved the crowning v\oik 
When they have trussed and skewered a Turk. 
Another comes with stouter tiead, 

And stalks among the statelier dead 
He lushes on, and hails by turns 
High-eiested Scott, broad- bi’easted Burns ; 

And shoves the Ihitish youth, who ne’er 
Will lag behind, what Homans were, 

When all the Tuscans and their Lai's 
Shouted, and shook the to\\crs of Mars. 

Walter Savage Landor 


SONNETS TO GEORGE SAND. 

A DESIRE. 

Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted 
man, 

Self-called (Jeorge Sand ! whose soul amid the 
lions 

Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance, 

And nnsvAers mar for roar, as spirits can, 

1 would some mild miiaculous thunder ran 
Above the applauded cneiis, in appliance 
Of thine own nobler nature’s strength and sci- 
ence, 

Diawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 
From thy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 
With holier light ! that thou to woman’s claim. 
And man’s, might join beside the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius sanctified from blame ; 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 
To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame. 

A RECOGNITION. 

True genius, but true woman 1 dost deny 
Thy woman's nat’^re with a manly scorn, 

And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity ? 


Ah, vain denial I that revolted ciy 
Is sobbed in by a woman’s voice forlorn , 

Thy woman’s hair, ray sister, all unshorn, 

Floats hack dishevelled strength in agony, 
Disproving thy man’s name ; and while before 
The world thou burliest in a jioet-fire, 

We see thy woman-heart beat evennore 
Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart, and 
higher, 

Till God misex thee on the heavenly shore, 
Where uumcarnate spirits purely aspire. 

FlIZARnn HARRHTI BROWNING. 


HEINE’8 GKAVE. 

“ Hk\ri Heine *' — ’t is here » 

The blai k tombstone, the nann* 

( ’arved there — no more ! and the smooth 
Swarded alleys, the limes 
'rouehcd with yellow by hot 
Summer, but under them still 
In September’s bright afternoon 
Shadow ami verdure and cool ! 

Trim Montmartre ’ the faint 
Murmur of Paris outside ; 

Crisp everlasting- flowers. 

Yellow and black on the gmvos. 

Half blind, palsied, in pain, 

Hither to come, from the streets’ 

Uproar, surely not loath 
Wast thou, Heine, — to lie 
Quiet ! to ask for closed 
Shutters, and darkened room, 

And cool drinks, and an eased 
Posture, and opium, no more ! 

Hither to come, and to sleep 
Under the wings of Renown. 

Ah ! not little, when pain 
Is most quelling, and man 
Easily quelled, and the fine 
Temper of genius alive 
Quickest to ill, is the praise 
Not to have yielded to pain ! 

No small boast for a weak 
Son of mankind, to the earth 
Pinned by the thiindet, to rear 
His bolt-scathed front to the stars, 

And, undaunted, retort 
'Gainst thick-crashing, insane, 

Tyrannous tempests of bale. 

Arrowy lightnings of soul ! 

Hark 1 through the alley resounds 
Mocking laughter ! A film 
Creeps o’er the sunshine ; a breeze 
Ruffles the warm afternoon. 
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Saddens my soul with its chill. 

OibiDg of spirits in scorn 
Shakes every leaf of the grove, 

Mars the benignant repose 
Of this amiable home of the dead. 

Bitter spirits ! ye claim 
Heine f •— Alas, he is yours ! 

Only a moment 1 longed 
Here in the quiet to snatch 
From such mates the outworn 
Poet, and steep him in calm. 

Only a moment ! I knew 
Whose he was who is here 
Buried ; 1 knew he was yours ^ 

Ah, 1 knew that I saw 
Here no sepulchre built 
In the laurelled rock, >’er the .!)lue 
Naples bay, for a sweet 
Vender Vii^ I no tcmb 
On Ravenna sands, in the shade 
Of Ravenna pines, for a high 
Austere Dante ! no grave 
By the Avon side, in the bright 
Stratford meadows, for thee, 

Shakespeare * loveliest of souls, 

Peerless in radiance, in joy. 

What so harah and malign, 

Heine ! distils from thy life, 

Poisons the peace of thy grave ? 

Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine ; 

Love is the fountain of charm. 

How without charm wilt thou draw, 

Poet, the world to thy way ? 

Not by the lightnings of wit, 

Not by the thunder of scorn I 
These to the world, too, are given ; 

Wit it possesses, and scorn, — 

Charm is the poet’s alone. 

Hollcfw and dull are tht great. 

And artists envious, and the mob profane. 
We know all this, we know ! 

Cam’st thou from heaven, 0 child 
Of light ! but this to declaie ? 

Alas ! to help us forget 
Such barren knowledge awhile, 

God gave the poet his song. 

Therefore a secret unrest 
Tortured thee, brilliant and bold » 
Therefore triumph itself 
Tasted amiss to thy soul. 

Therefore, with blood of tliy foes. 
Trickled in silence thine own. 

Therefore the victor’s heart 
Broke on the field of his fame. 


Ah ! as of old from the ponq^ 

Of Italian Milan, the fair 
Flower of marble of white 
Southern palaces, —steps 
Bordered by statues, aud walks 
Terraced, and orange bowers 
Heavy with fragrance, —the blond 
German Kaiser full oft 
Longed himself back to the fields, 

Rivers, and high -roofed towns 
Of his native Germany ; so. 

So, how often ! from hot 
Paris drawing-rooms, aud lamps 
Blazing, and brilliant crowds, 

Starrod and jewelled, of men 

Famous, of women the queens 

Of dazzling converse, and fumes 

Of praise, — hot, heady fumes, to the poor brsir 

That mount, that madden ! — how oft 

Heine’s spirit, outworn, 

Longed itself out of the din 
Back to the tranquil, the cool, 

Far German home of his youth 1 
See ! in the May afternoon. 

O’er the fresh short turf of the Haiti, 

A youth, with the foot of youth, 

Heine ! thou cUmbest again. 

Up, through the tall dark firs 
Warming their heads m the sun. 

Checkering the glass with their shade^ 

Up, by the stream with its huge 
Moss-hung bowlders and thin 
Musical water half-hid. 

Up o’er the rock-strewn slope. 

With the sinking sun. and the air 
Chill, and tlie shadows now 
Long on the gray hillside, 

To the stone- roofed hut at the top. 

Or, yet later, in watch 
On the roof of the Brocken tower 
Thou standest, gazing ! to see 
The broad red sun, over field, 

Forest and city and spire 

And mist-tracked stream of the wide, 

Wide German land, going down 
In a bank of vapors, — again 
Standest ' at nightfall, alone ; 

Or, next moiming, with limbs 
Rested by slumber, and heart 
Fivshened and light with the May, 

O’er the gracious spurs coming down 
Of the lower Hartz, among oaks, 

And beechen coverts, and copse 
Of hazels green in whose depth 
Use, the fairy transformed. 

In a tho»a^d wr.ter-breaks light 
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Poun her petalant youth, 

thci rock which juts 
O'er the nlley, the dizzily perched 
Bock ! to its Iron Cross 
Once more thou cltng’ut ; to the Cross 
Clingest 1 with smiles, with a sigh. 

But something prompts me ; Not thus 
Take leave of Heine, not thus 
Speak the last word at his grave ! 

Not in pity, and not 

With half-censure, — with awe 

Hail, as it passes from earth, 

Scattering lightnings, that soul ! 

The spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men, — 

Their vaunts, their feats, — let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o'er his lips. 

Thai smile was Heine ! for its earthly hour 
The strange guest sparkled ; now 'tis passed away. 

That was Heine ! and we, 

Myriads who live, who have lived, 

What are we all, but a mood, 

A single mood, of the life 
Of the Being in whom we exist. 

Who alone is all things in one. 

Spirit, who fillest us all ! 

Spirit, who utterest in each 
New-coming son of mankind 
Such of thy thoughts as thou wilt ! 

0 thou, one of whose moods. 

Bitter and strange, was the life 
Of Heine, — his strange, alas ! 

His bitter life, — may a life 
Other and milder be mine ! 

Mayst thou a mood more serene. 

Happier, have uttered in mine ! 

Mayst thou the rapture of peace 
Deep have embraathed at its core ! 

Made it a ray of thy thought, 

Made it a beat of thy joy ! 

Matthew Arnold. 


A WELCOME TO »BOZ." 

ON KIS FIRST VISIT TO THE WESl 

Come as ai^tist, come as guest, 
Welcome to the expectant West, 

Hero of the channfed pen. 

Loved of children, loved of men. 

Wo have felt thy spell for years ; 

Oft with laughter, oft with tears, 
Thou hast touched the tenderest part 
Of our inmost, hidden heart. 

We have fixed our eager gaze 
On thy pages nights and days, 


Wishing, as we turned them o'er. 
Like poor Oliver, for **more," 

And the creatures of thy brain 
In our memory remain, 

Till through them we seem to be 
Old acquaintances of thee. 

Much we hold it thee to greet. 
Gladly sit we at thy feet ; 

On thy featui’es we would look, 

As upon a living book, 

And thy voice would grateful hear, 
Glad to feel that Boz were near. 
That his veritable soul 
Held us by direct control : 
Therefore, author loved the best. 
Welcome, welcome to the West. 

In immortal Weller's name. 

By the rare Micawber's fame. 

By the flogging wreaked on Squeers. 
By Job Trotter's fluent tears. 

By the beadle Bumble’s fate 
At the hands of shrewish mate. 

By the famous Pickwick Club, 

By the dream of Gabriel Grubb, 

In the name of Snodgrass’ muse, 
Tupman’s amorous interviews. 
Winkle's ludicrous mishaps, 

And the fat boy's countless naps ; 
By Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer, 

By Miss Sally Brass, the lawyer, 

In the name of Newman Noggs, 
River Thames, and London fc^ 
Richanl Swiveller’s excess, 

Feasting with the Marchioness, 

By Jack Bunsby's oracles, 

By the chime of Christmas bells, 

By the cricket on the hearth. 

By the sound of childish mirth, 

By spread tables and good cheer. 
Wayside inns and |K)ts of beer. 
Hostess plump and jolly host. 
Coaches for the turnpike post, 
('hamltermaid in love with Boots, 
Toodles, Traddles, Tapley, Toots, 
Betsey Trotwood, Mister Dick, 

Susan Nipper, Mistress Chick, 
Siievellicci, Lilyvick, 

Maiitaliiii’s predilections 
To transfer his warn affections, 

By poor Bamaby and Grip, 

Flora, Dora, Di, and Gip, 
Feerybingle, Pinch, and Pip, — 
Welcome, long-expected guest, 
Welcome to the grateful West. 

In the name of gentle Nell, 

Child of Ught, belovM well, - 
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Weeping, did we not behold 
Roses on her l>osom cold ? 

Better we for every tear 
Shed beside her snowy bier, — 

By the mournful group that played 
Round the grave where Snake was laid. 

By the life of Tiny Tim, 

And the lesson taught by him, 

Asking in his plaintive tone 
God to bless us every one,” 

By the sounding waves that bore 
Little Paul to Heaven’s shore. 

By thy yearning for the human 
Good 111 every man and woman, 

By each noble deed and word . 

Tliat thy story-books record, 

And each noble sentiment 
Dickens to the world hath lent, 

By the effort thou hast made 
Truth and true reform to aid. 

By thy hope of man’s relief 
Finally from want and grief, 

By thy never-failing trust 
That the God of love is just, — 

We wouhl meet and welcome thee, 
Preacher of humanity ; 

Welcome fills the thiobbing breast 
Of the sympathetic West. 

W H VENABLE. 


DICKENS IN CAMP. 

Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below , 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
I n the fierce race for wealth ; 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew'. 

And caids were dropped from hands of listless j 
leisure, I 

To hear the tale anew ; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spmy, 

While the whole camp, w'ith “Nell,” on English 
meadows 

Wahdered and lost their way. 

And so in mountain solitudes — o'ertnkcii 
As by some spell divine — 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles 
shaken 

From out the gusty pine. 

Lost IS that camp, and wasted all its fire ; 

And he who wrought that spell f — 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spim. 

Ye have one tale to tell ! 

Lost is that camp ! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that.thnlls 
With hop- vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 

And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths intwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, — 
This spray of Western pine. 

Bki 1 Hakte 

♦ — 

TO VICTOR HUGO. 

Victor in poesy ! Victor in romance ’ 
Cloud-weaver of pluintiisinal hopes and fears ’ 
French of the French and lord of human 
tears * 

Child-lover, hard, whose fame-lit laurels glance, 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would ad- 
vance 

Beyond our strait their claim to be tliy jieers ! 
Weinl Titan, by thy wintry weight ol yeai’s 
As yet unbroken » Stonny vok’c of France, 
Who does not love our England, so they say , 

I know not ’ England, France, all men to be, 
Will make one people, ere man’s lace be 
run ; 

And T, desiring that diviner day, 

Yield thee full thanks for thy full couitesy 
To younger England in the Ikiv, inv son. 

AJ-FKI IJ 1 HXNYSON. 


And then, while round them shadows gathered 
faster, 

And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “ Little Noll.” 

iVrliaps ’twas boyish fancy, — for the reader 
Was youngest of them all, — 

Hut, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 


DANIEL BOONE. 

I-ROM "DON JUAN" 

Of all men, saving Sylla the man-slayer, 

Who passes for in life and death most lucky, 
Of the great names which in our faces stare, 

The General Boone, backw'oodsmaii of Ken- 
tucky, 
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Was happiest amongst mortals anywhere ; 

For, killing nothing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjoyed the lonely, vigorous, harmless days 
Of his old age in wilds of deepest maze. 

C'linic eaini; not near him, she is not the child 
01 solitude ; Health shrank not from him, for 
Her home is in the landy trodden wild, 

Wheie if men seek her not, and death be more 
Their choice than life, forgive thorn, as beguiled 
Hy habit to what their own heai-ts abhor, 

In cities caged. The presi'iit case in point 1 
(hte is, that Boone lived hunting up to ninety ; 

And, what s still stranger, left Ixjhind a name 
For which men vainly decimate tlie throng, 
Not only famous, Imt oi that ijood fame, 

Without winch gloiy ’s hut a tavern song, — 
Simple, stTcnc, the antipodes of shame, 

VV'hich hat(‘ nor envy e’er could tinge with 
wrong , 

All active hermit, even in ag(* the child 
01 nature, oi the Man of Ross run wild. 

’T is tiue he bhiaiik from men, even of his nation ; 

When they built up unto his dailing trees, 

Ho moved some Imndied miles olf, for a station 
Wheic there were fewer houses and more ease; 
The inconveineiiee of civilization 

Is that you ncitlici e<iri he pleased nor please ; 
But where he met the individual man, 

He showed hiiiibell as kind as mortal can. 

He was not all alone ; around him grew 
A sylvan tribe ol children of the chase, 

Whose young, unwakimed woihl was ever new ; 

Nor swoid nor soirow yet had left a trace 
On her unwniikled blow, nor could you view 
A fhiwii on nature's or on biimaii face . 

The fioeborn forest found and kept them fiee, 
And fie.sh as is a ton’eut or a tiee 

And tall, and strong, and swift of foot, were they, 
Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions, 
Because their thoughts had never been the prey 
Of care or gam • the green woods wen* their 
portions ; 

No sinking spirits told them they grew gmy , 

Ni> fashion made them ajies ol her distortions ; 
Simple they were, not savage ; and their rifles. 
Though very true, were not yet used for trifles. 

Motion was in their days, rest in their slumbers, 
And cheerfulness the handmaid of their toil ; 
Nor yet too many nor too few their numbere ; 
Corruption could not make their hearts her 
soil. 


The lust which stings, the splendor which en< 
cumbers, 

1 With the free foresters divide no spoil : 
Serene, not sullen, were the solitudes 
Of this unsighing people of the woods. 

Lord B \ ron 


WASHINGTON. 

FROM "UNDER THE ELM," READ AT CAMORIDCE, JULY 3, 
1875, ON THE HUNDRCDIII ANNIVERSARY OP \VA' 5 HINO- 
TON*S TAKING COMMAND OF IHE AMERICAN ARMY. 

Beneath our consecrated elm 
A century ago he stood, 

Famed vaguely for that old fight in the wood, 
Which redly foamM round him but could not 
overwhelm 

The life foredoomed to wield our rcugh-hewn 
helm. 

From colleges, where now the gown 
To arms had yielded, fiom the town, 

Our rude self-summoned levies flocked to see 
The new-come chiefs and vvonder which was he. 
No need to question long ; close-lippd and tall, 
Long trained in murder-brooding forests lone 
To iuidle others’ clamors and his own, 

Jurmly eieet, he towered above them all. 

The incarnate discipline that was to free 
With iron curb that armed democracy. 

Haughty they said he was, at first, severe, 

But owned, as all men owned, the steady hand 
Ul>oii the bridle, patient to command, 

Prized, as all prize, the justice pure from fear, 
And learned to honor fii'st, then love him, then 
revere. 

Such power there is in clear-eyed self-rcstraiiit, 
And purpose clean as light from every selfish 
taint 

Musing beneath the legendary tree, 

The years between furl off ; I seem to see 
The siin-flecks, shaken the stirred foliage through. 
Dapple wtth gold his sober buff and blue, 

And weave prophetic aureoles round the head 
That shines our beacon now, nor darkens with 
the deiid. 

0 man of silent mooil, 

A stranger among stmiigi'rs then. 

How art thou since renowned the Gi'eai, the 
Good, 

Familiar as the day in all the homes of men ’ 
The winged years, that wdniiow praise and blame, 
Blow many names out : they but fan to flame 
The self-renewing splendors of thy fame. 

0, for a drop of that terse Roman’s ink 
Who gave Agricola dateless length of days, 
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To celebrate him hUy, neither swenre 
To phrase unkempt, nor pass discretion's brink, 
Wi^ him so statuelike in sad reserve, 

So diffident to claim, so fom'ard to deserve ! 

Nor need I shun due influence of his fame 
Who, mortal among mortals, seemed as now 
The equestrian shape with unimpassioned brow, 
That paces silent on through vistas of a 'claim. 
What figure more immovably august 
Than that grave sti-ength so patient and so pure, 
Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure, 
That soul serene, impenetrably just. 

Modelled on classic lines, so simple they endure ? 
That soul so softly radiant and so white 
The track it left seems less of lire than light, 
Cold but to such as love distemperature ^ 

And if pure light, as some deem, be the force 
That drives rejoicing planets on their course, 
Why for his power benign seek an impurer 
source? 

His was the true enthusiasm that burns long. 
Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 

The hidden force that makes a lifetime strong, 
And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 
Passionless, say you ? What is passion foi 
But to sublime our natures and control 
To front heroic toils with late return. 

Or none, or such as shames the conqueror ^ ' 

That fire was fed with substance of the soul, 

And not with holiday stubble, that could bum 
Through seven slow years of unadvancing war. 
Equal when fields were lost or fields were won, 
With breath of popular applause or blame, 

Nor fanned nor damped, uiiquenchably the same, 
Too inward to be reached by flaws of idle fame. 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 
Hi^.poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men bom ; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, ' 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod. 
Held his awe in hollow-eyed content ; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self ; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this, and ours, and all men’s, — 
Washington. 

« 

Minds strong by fits, irregularly great. 

That flash and darken like revolving lights, 
Catch more the vulgar eye unschooled to wait 
On the long curve of patient days and nights, 


I Rounding a whole life to the circle fair 
Of orbed completeness ; and this balanced soul^ 

! So simple in its grandeur, coldly bare 
I Of draperies theatric, standing there 
> In perfect symmetry of self-control, 

I Seems not so great at first, but greater grows 
Still as we look, and by experience learn 
How grand this quiet is, how nobly stem 
The discipline that wrought through life-long 
throes 

This energetic passion of repose. 

A nature too decorous and severe, 

Too self-respectful in its gnefs and joys 
For anient girls and boys, 

Who find no genius in a mind so clear 
That its grave deptlis seem obvious and near, 
Nor a soul great that made so little noise. 

They feel no force in that calm, cadenced phrase^ 
The habitual full-dress of his well-bred mind, 
That seems to pace the minuet's courtly maze 
And tell of ampler leisures, roomier length of 
days. 

His broad-built brain, to self so little kind 
That no tumultuary blood could blind. 

Formed to control men, not amaze, 

Looms not like those that borrow height of haze . 
It was a world of statelier movement then 
Than this we fret in, he a denizen 
Of that ideal Rome that made a man for men. 

Placid completeness, life without a fall 
From faith or highest aims, tmth's breachles^ 
wall, 

Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 

His will say “ Here ! ” at the last trampet's call. 
The unexj^ressive man whose life expressed so 
much. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

By broad Potomac’s silent shore 
Better than Trajan lowly lies, 

Gilding her green declivities 
With glory now and evermore ; 

Art to his fame no aid hath lent ; 

His country is his monument! 

Anonymous 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

When, stricken the freezing blasti 
A nation’s living pillars fall, 

How rich the storied page, how vast, 
A word, a whisper, can recall i 
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No medal lifts its fretted face, 

Nor siieaking marble cheats your eye ; 

Tet, while these pictured lines 1 trace, 

A living image passes by : 

A roof beneath the mountain pines ; 

The cloisters of a hill-girt plain ; 

The front of life’s embattled lines ; 

A mound beside the heaving main. 

These are the scenes * a boy appears ; 

Set life’s round dial in the sun, 

Count the swift arc of seventy years. 

His frame is dust ; his task is done. 

Tet pause upon the noontide hour. 

Ere the declining sun has laid 

His bleaching rays on manhood’s power, 
And look upon the mighty shade. 

No gloom that stately shape can hide, 

No change uncrown his brow ; behold ! 

Dark, calm, large-fronted, lightning-eyed. 
Earth has no double from its mould ’ 

Ere from the fields by valor won 
The battle-smoke had rolled away, 

And bared the blood-red setting sun. 

His eyes were opened on the day. 

His land was but a shelving strip. 

Black with the strife that made it free ; 

He lived to see its lianners dip 
Their fringes in the western sea. 

The boundless prairies learned his name. 

His words the mountain echoes knew ; 

The northern breezes swept his fame 
From icy lake to warm bayou. 

In toil he lived ; in peace he died 
When life’s full cycle was complete, 

Put off his robes of power and pride, 

And laid them at his Master’s feet. 

His rest is by the storm-swept waves. 

Whom life’s wild tempests roughly tried. 

Whose heart was like the streaming caves 
Of ocean, throbbing at his side. 

Death’s cold white hand is like the snow 
Laid softly on the furrowed hill ; 

It hides the broken seams below. 

And leaves the summit brighter still. 

In vain the envious tongue upbraids ; 

His name a nation’s heart shall keep. 

Till morning’s latest sunlight fades 
On the blue tablet of the deep ! 

OLIVER WlMDBLL HOUIB& 


ichAbod. 

DANIBL WBBSTBR 

So fallen ! so lost ! the light withdrawn, 
Which oiice he wore ! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 

Revile him not, — the Tempter hath 
A snare for all ' 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
^fit his fall < 

0, dumb be passion’s stormy rage. 

When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night * 

Scorn * would the angels laugh to mark 
A bright soul driven. 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark. 

From hope and heaven ? 

l^et not the land, once proud of him, 

Insult him now ; 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 

But let its humbled sons instead, 

From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 

In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains, — 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fied : 

When faith is lost, when honor dies. 

The man is dead ! 

Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 

And hide the shame ! 

John greenleaf Whittiir 


THE DEAD CZAR NICHOLAS. 

Lay him beneath his snows. 

The great Norse giant who in these last days 
Troubled the nations. Gather decently 
The imperial robes about him. T is but ^ 
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This demi-god. Or rather it was man, 

And is ~ a little dust, that ^^ill eon'upt 
As fast as any nameless dust which sleeps 
’Neath Alina’s grass or Balaklava’s vines. 

No vineyard grave for him. No quiet tomb 
By liver margin, where across the seas 
Children’s fond thoughts and women's memories 
come, 

Like angels, to ait by the sepulchre. 

Saying . “All these were men who knew to count, 
Front-faced, the cost of honor, nor did shrink 
From its full payment ; coming here to die, 

They died — like men.” 

But this man ^ Ah I for him 
Funereal state, and ceremonial grand. 

The stone-engraved sarcophagus, and then 
Oblivion. 

Nay, oblivion were as bliss 
To that fierce howl which rolls from land to land 
Exulting, — “ Art thou fallen, Lucifer, 

Son of the inonnng ?” orcoiulemiiiiig, — “Thus 
IViish the wicked!” oi blaspheming, - -“Here 
Lies our Belshazzar, our Seimachenb, 

Our Pharaoh, — lie whose heart (?od liardenkl, 
So that he would not let the people go.” 

Self-glorifying sinneis » Why, this man 
Was but like other men, - y<Mi, U'vite Miiall, 
Wh(» shut your saintly ears, and pi ate ol hell 
And heietics, bccuuse outside ( hui eh -doors, 

Vuur churcli-dooFvS, (jongregations }K>or ami .small 
Praise Heaven in their own way ; you, autocrat 
Of all the hamlets, who add field to field 
And house to house, who.se slavisli cliildien cowei 
Before your tyrant footst(*p ; you, foul-tougued 
Fanatic or ambitious egotist, 

Who think God stoops from his high majesty 
To lay his finger on your puny head, 

And crown it, that you henceforth may parade 
Yoiir maggotship throughout the wondering 
world, — 

“ I am the Tiord’s anointed ’ ” 

P'ools and blind ’ 

Thi.s czar, this emperor, this disthronM coiqise, 
Lying so straightly in an icy calm 
Grander than sovereignty, was but ns ye,— 

No better and no worse : Heaven mend us all ’ 

Carry him forth and bury him Death’s peace 
Rest ou his memory ! Meuy by his bier 
Sits silent, or says only these few words, — 

“ Let him who is without sin 'mongst ye all 
Qgat the first stone.” 

Dinah maria mul.ock craik. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

FROM I IIP- “COMMEMORATION ODR." 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate ; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in anns and not to yield, 

This shows, inethiiiks, (jod’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic brceils, 

Who stand self-poised on manhood’s solid 
earth, 

Not forced to liame excuses for his birth. 

Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 

Such wa.s he, our Martyr-Chief, 

Whom late the Nation ho had led, 

With aslios on hei head, 

Wept with the passion of an angiy gnel : 
Forgive me, if from piesent things 1 luin 
To speak what in my heart will hciif and bum, 
And hang my wreath on his woild-honoivd nin 
Nature, they sav, doth dote, 

And cannot make a miin 
Save on some worn-out plan, 

HcfK*ating ns by rote • 

For him lier Old-Woihl inouhis aside ho threw, 
And, ehoo.sing .sweet el.iy hi mi the hi east 
Of the uiiexhausteil West, 

With Stull untainted shaped a heio new, 

Wise, bleadlast in the .strength ol Ood, mid true. 
How' beaut itul to see 

Oiiee nioie a .slieplierd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his cliaigc, hut never loved to lead , 
One wdiose meek Hock the people joyed to he, 
Not lured by any cbeat of birtli, 

But by his eJear-gr.iined human woilli, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 

They krit‘w^ that outward grace is dii.st ; 

They eould not choose hut trust 
In that sure-footed iniiid’s untalteiing skill, 

And supple-teinpered will 
That lient like perfect steel to spnng ag.iin and 
thrust. 

His was no lomdy mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
Broad praiiie ratlier, genial, level-lined. 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Eurojie fronting niornwai^ still, [ 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer - 
Could Natui-e’e equal icheme deface ; 
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This bronze doth keep the very form and mould 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this is he ; 

That brow all wisdom, all benignity ; 

That human, humorous mouth; those cheeks that hold 
Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold; 

That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 
Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day, — 

Brooding above the tempest and the fray 
With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 

A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Of armfed strength : his pure and mighty heart. 


Richard Watson Gilder. 




Afttr am. Engravmg hy tVm. J. Linton. 


OUT FROM BEHIND THIS MASK. 

To confront his Portrait for The Wound Dresser in Leaves of Grass P 


Out from behind this bending, rough-cut 
mask, 

These lights and shades, this drama of 
the whole, 

This common curtain of the face, con- 
tain’d in me for me, in you for you, 
in each for each. 

(Tragedies, sorrows, laughter, tears — O 
heaven ! 

The passionate teeming plays this curtain 
hid !) 

This glaze of God’s serenest, purest sky, 

This film of Satan’s seething pit, 

This heart’s geography’s map, this limit- 
less small continent, this soundless 
sea; 

Out from the convolutions of this globe, 

This subtler astronomic orb than sun or 
moon, than Jupiter, Venus. Mars, 

This condensation of the universe (nay, 
here the only universe, 

Here the idea, all in this mystic handful 
wrapt); 


These burin’d eyes, flashing to you, to 
pass to future time, 

To launch and spin through space, 
revolving, sideling, from these to 
emanate 

To you — whoe’er you are — a look. 

A traveler of thoughts and years, of peace 
and war. 

Of youth long sped and middling age de- 
clining 

(As the first volume of a tale perused 
and laid away, and this the second, 

Songs, ventures, speculations, presently 
to close). 

Lingering a moment here and now, to 
you I opposite turn. 

As on the road, or at some crevice door 
by chance, or open’d window, 

Pausing, inclining, baring my head, you 
specially I gp'eet. 

To draw and clinch your soul for once 
inseparably with mine, 

Then travel, travel on. 


Walt Whitman. 
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Here was a type of the time elder 
And one of Plutai'ch's men talked with os face 
to face. 

1 praise him not ; it were too late ; 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victoiy 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 

Safe in himself as in a fate 
So always iirmly he . 

He knew to bide his tunc, 

And can his tame abide, 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wist; yeai-s decide. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes ; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

James Russfll Loweil 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

FOULLY ASSASSINATFI) APRIL 14, 1865 

You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
Pbw, who witli mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 

His length of shambling limb, his fuiTowed face, 

His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, brist- 
ling hair, 

His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 

Of power or will to shine, of art to please , 

YoUf whose smart pen backed up the j)encir8 
laugh. 

Judging each step as though the w^ay were 
plain, 

Reckless, so it could jioint its paragraph 
Of chiefs jierplexity, or people’s pain 

Beside this corpse, that heat's for winding-sheet 
The Stars and StKpes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the moumei's at his head and feet. 

Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you /' 

Yes : he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen ; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 

This rail-gplitter a true-born king of men. 

* This tribute appsered in the Lond6n Putteh, which, up to 
the daw of the ewastlnetion of Mr. Lincoln, had ridiculed and 
awSgaed Mn with ail Iti well-kaown powers of pen end pencil 


My shallow judgment I hud learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose ; 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true; 

How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 

How humble, yet how' hopeful, he could be ; 

How, in good foilune and in ill, the same ; 
Noi bitter ill success, nor boastful he, 

Thirnty for gold, noi levensh for fame. 

He went about lus woik, — such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand, — 
As one who knows, where there ’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace 
command ; 

Who trusts the strength will with the burden 
grow. 

That God makes instruments to wnrk his will. 
If but that will w’e can arrive to know, 

Nor tainp<*r with the weights of good and ill. 

So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting 
mights , 

The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron-bark, that turns the lumberer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o'erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 

The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear, — 
Such wera the deeds that helped his youth to 
train : 

Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may 
bear, 

If hut their stocks be of right girth and grain. 

So he graw up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it : four long-suffering years’ 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 

The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood ; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood, 

A felon hand, between the goal and him, 

Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest ! 
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The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heait and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swii't eclqise 
To thoughts of peace on eailh, good-will to men. 

The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame : 

Sore heart, so stopped wlien it at last lieat high ; 
Sad life, cut short just as its tiiumph came ! 

A deed accurst 1 StroKes have been struck belorc 
By the assassin's hand, whereof men doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they liore ; 

But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkl) 
out. 

Vile hand, that bmndest murder on a strife, 
Whate’erits grounds, stoutly and nobly striven ; 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a hie 
With much to j>niise, little to be forgiven. 

Tom Taylor 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. j 

•• Some tjme afterward, it was reported to me by the city officers 
that they had ferreted out the pai^r and its tditor , that his oftuc 
w.is an uliscure liolc, his only visible auxiliary a ncjfro boy, ami Ins 
supporters a few very insijfmficant persons ol all colors Lttter 0/ 
H G OTIS. 

In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his typos one poor. Unlearned young 
man ; 

The ])lace was daik, unfuniitured, and mean : 

Yet there the freedom of a race began. 

Help came but slowly ; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less : 

What neeil of help ? He knew how' types w'ere set, 
Hu had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 

Such earnest natines are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus, round which .system.s 
grow . 

Mass after mass becomes inspired therewMth, 

And whirls impregnate with the central glow 

0 Truth ! 0 Freedom ’ how are ye still horn 
In the rude stable, in the manger nui-sed ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the New Day 
burst 1 

What ! shall one monk, scarce known beyond Ids 
cell, 

Front Rome’s far-reaching bolts, and scorn her 
frown ? 

Brave Luther answered Yes ; that thunder’s swell 
Rocked Europe, and discharmed the triple 
crowti. 


Whatever can be known of earth we know, 
Sneered* Europe’s wise men, in their snail- 
shells curled ; 

No ! said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out of the dark created this New World. 

Who IS it will not dare himself to trust ? 

Who is it hath not strength to stand alone ? 
Wlio is it thwarts and bilks the inward Must ? 
He and his woiks, like sand, from earth are 
blown 

Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here ! 

See one stmightforwaiTi conscience put in pawn 
To win a W'orld ; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation draw n ! 

Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 

And by tlie Present’s lips rejieated still, 

In our own single manhood to be bo VI, 
Foitu'ssed in conscience and impiegnable will ? 

We stiiilc till' river daily at its spring. 

Nor, in our childish thoughtlessness, foresee 
What myriad vassal streams shall tribute bring. 
How like an eiiual it shall gieet the sea. 

0 small beginnings, ye aie gieat and strong, 
Bused on a iaitliful heart and veunless biain ' 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wuong, 

Ye eani the crown, and wear it not m vain. 

JAMKS RUSSKII. LOWELl. 


THE OLD ADMIRAL. 

ADMIRAL SlLWARl, U S NAVY. 

Gone at last. 

That brave old hi'io of the past 1 
His spirit has a second birth. 

An unknown, grander life ; 

All of him that was earth 
Lies mute and cold. 

Like a wn-inkled sheath and old, 

Throw’ll off fori'vcr from the shimmering hladi' 
That has good entranee made 
Uj»ou some distant, glorious strife. 

From another genemtioii, 

A simpler age, to ours Old Ironsides came ; 
The morn and noontide of the nation 
Alike he knew, nor yet outlived his fame, - 
O, not outlived his fame ! 

The dauntless men whose service guaiilsour shoiu 
licngtlien still their glory-roll 
With his name to lead the scroll, 

As a flagship at lior fore 
Carnes the Union, with its azure and the stare. 
Symbol of times that are no more 
And the old heroic ware. 
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He was the one 1 

Wl)oni Death had spared alone 
Of all the captains of that lusty age, 

Who sought the foeman where he lay, 

Oil sea or sheltering bay, 

Nor till the prize was theirs repressetl their 
rage. 

They are goni*, — all gone ; 

They rest with glory and the undying Poweis ; 
Only their name and fame, and what they 
saved, are ours ! 

It was fifty years ago, 

Upon the Gallic Sea, 

He bore the banner of the free, 

And fought the fight whereof our children 
know, — 

The deathful, desperate fight ’ 

Under the fail moon’s light 
The liigate si|u.iicd, and yaued to left and right. 

Evei \ broadside swept to dcatli a .score » 
Roundly jdiiyed hei guns and well, till their 
hery ensigns lell, 

Neither foe leplyiiig mor(‘ 

All in silence, wdien the night-breeze cleared the 
air, 

Old Ironsides lested tln're, 

Locked in lietwoen the twuin, and dieiiched with 
blood 

Then homewaid, like an eagle with her prey ! 
0, it was a gulhint fiay, — 

That fight in Bisoay Buy ' 

Fearless tlie captain stood, in his youthful hai di- 
hood : 

He was the boldest of them all, 

Oui brave old Admiral * 

Ainl still our beioes bleed. 

Taught by that olden deed. 

Whether of iron or of oak 
The ships w'e marshal at our country’s need, 

Still s[)cak their cannon now as then they 
.spoke ; 

Still floats our unstnick baniuT from the mast 
As in the stormy past. 

Lay him in the ground 
Let him rest where the ancient river rolls ; 

Let him sl(*ep beneath the shadow and the sound 
Of the bell whose proclamation, as it tolls, 

Is of Fifedoin and the gift our fathers gave. 

Lay him gently dowm 
The clamor of the town 

Will not break the slumbers deep, the beautiful, 
ripe sleep, 

Of this lion of the wave, 

W'ill not trouble the old Admiral in his grave. 


Earth to earth his dust is laid. 

Methinks his stately shade 
On the shadow of a gieat ship leaves the shore ; 
Over cloudless western seas 
Seeks the far Hesperides, 

The islands of the blest, 

Where no turbulent billows roar, — 

Wheie IS lest. 

His ghost upon the shadowy quarter stands 
Nearing the deathless lands. 

There all his martial mates, renew'ed and 
sti ong, 

Aw'ait his coming long. 

I see the happy Heroes rise 
With gratulation in their eyes : 

“ Welcome, old comiade,” Lawrence cries ; 

Ah, Stewart, tell us of the wai-s ’ 

Who win the glory and the .scars ? 

How floats the skyey flag, — how many 
stars ‘i 

Still spak they of Decatui's name ? 

01 Bainhiidge’s and Perry’s fame ^ 

Of me, who eailiest came 
Make resily, all : 

Room for the Admiral ! 

Come, Stewart, tell us of the wars ’ ” 

rOMUND CLARCNCF STEDMAN 


KANE. 

DIED FEBRUARY l6, 1857. 

Aloft upn an old basaltic ciug. 

Which, scalped by keen W'lnds that defend 
the Pole, 

Gazes with dead face on the sens that roll 
Around the secret of the mystic zone, 

A mighty nation’s star-he.spangle(l flag 
Flutters alone, 

And underneath, upon the lifeless front 
Of that drear clifl’, a simple name is traced ; 
Fit typ of him wdio, famishing niid gaunt, 

But with a rocky purpose in his soul, 

Breasted the gathering snows, 

( lung to the drifting floes, 

By want lielenguered, and by winter eha.sed, 
Seeking tlic hrotliei lost amid that fiozon waste. 

Not nuui) months ago w'e greeted him, 

. (’row’iied wdth the icy honors of the North, 
Acims the land his haid-won fame went forth, 
And Maine’s deep woods weiv shaken limb by 
limb. 

His own mild Keystone State, sedate and pnm, 
Burst from decoious quiet, as he came. 

Hot Southern lips, with eloquence aflame, 
Sounded his triumph. Texas, wild and grim, 
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Proffered its homy hand. The l^-longed West, 
From out his giant breast, 

Ydled its frank welcome. And from main to main 
Jnbilant to the sky, 

Thundered the mighty cry, 

Honor to Kane ! 

In vain, — in vain beneath his feet we tluiig 
The reddening roses ! All in vain we poured 
The golden wine, and round the shining board 
Sent the toast circlbg, till the rafters rung 
With the thrice- tripled honors of the feast * 
Scarce the buds wilted and the voices ceased 
Ere the pure light that sparkled in his eye.s, 
Bright as auroral fires in Southern skies, 

Faded and faded ! And the brave young heart 
That the relentless Arctic winds had robbed 
Of all its vital heat, in that long quest 
For the lost captain, now within his breast 
More and more faintly throbbed. 

His was the victory ; but as his grasp 
Closed on the laurel crown with eager clasp, 
Death launched a whistling dart ; 

And ere the thunders of applause were done 
His bright eyes closed forever on the sun ! 

Too late, — too late the splendid prize he won 
In the Olympic race of Science and of Art ! 

Like to some shattered berg that, pale and lone, 
Drifts from the white North to a Tropic zone, 
And in the burning day 
Wastes peak by peak away, 

Till on some rosy even 
It dies with sunlight blessing it ; so he 
Tranquilly floated to a Southern sea, 

And melted into heaven ' 

He needs no tears who lived a noble life * 

We will not weep for him who died so well ; 
But we will gather round the hearth, and tell 
The story of his strife ; 

Such homage suits him well, 

Better than funeral pomp or passing bell ! 

What tale of peril and self-sacrifice ! 

Prisoned amid the fastnesses of ice. 

With hunger howling o‘erthe wastes of snow ! 
Night leu^hening into months ; the ravenous 
floe 

Crunching the massive ships, as the white bear 
Crunches his prey. The insufficient share 
Of loathsome food ; 

The lethargy of famine ; the despair 
Urging to labor, nervelessly pursued : 

Toil done with skinny arms, and faces hued 
like pallid masks, while dolefully behind 
Glimmered the fading embers of a mind ' 

That awful hour, when through the prostrate band 
Nirium stalked, laying his burning hand 


Upon the ghastly foreheads of the crew ; 

The whispers of rebellion, faint and few 
At first, but deepening ever till they grew 
Into black tlioughts of murder, --such the throng 
Of horrors bound the hero. High the song 
Should be that hymns the noble part he played ! 
Sinking himself, yet ministering aid 
To all around him. By a mighty will 
Living defiant of the wants that kill, 

Because his death would seal his comrades’ fate ; 

Cheering with ceaseless and inventive skill 
Those polar waters, dark and desolate. 

Equal to every trial, every fate, 

He stands, until spring, tardy with relief, 
Unlocks the icy gate, 

And the pale prisoners thread the world once 
more, 

To the steep cliffs of Greenland’s pastoral shore 
Bering their dying chief ! 

Time was when he should gain his spms of gold’ 
From royal hands, who wooed the knightly 
state ; 

The knell of old formalities is tolled, 

And the world’s knights are now self-conse- 
crate. 

No grander episode doth chivalry hold 
In all its annals, bock to Charlemagne, 

Than that lone vigil of unceasing pain, 
Faithfully kept through hunger and through cold, 
By the go(^ Christian knight, Elisha Kane ' 

I ITZ jAMES O'BRlEkr 


MAZZINl. 

A LIGHT is out in Italy, 

A golden tongue of purest flame. 

We watched it burning, long and lone. 
And every watcher knew its name, 

And knew from whence its fervor came : 

That one rare light of Italy, 

Which put self seeking souls to shame 

This light which burnt for Italy 
Though all the blackness of her uight, 
She doubted, ouce upon a time, 

Because it took away her sight. 

She looked and said, ' There is no light! ” 
It was thine eyes, poor Italy I 
That knew not dark apart from bright. 

This flame which burnt for Italy, 

It would not let her haters sleep. 

They blew at it with angiy breath 
And only fed its upward leap^ 

And only made it hot and deep. 
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Its burning showed us Italy, 

And all the hopes she had to keep. 

This light is out in Italyi 
Her eyes shall seek for it in vain ! 

For her sweet sake it spent itself, 

Too early flickering to its wane, — 

Too long blown over by her pain. 

Bow down and weep, 0 Italy, 

Thou canst not kindle it again ! 

I,\ITRA C. RRDDEN {Hoviard hlyndoH) 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 

Thy error, Fremont, simply was to act 
A brave man’s part, without the statesman’s tact. 
And, taking counsel but of common sense, 

To strike at cause as well as consetiuence. 

0, never yet since Roland wound hi.M horn 
At Roncesvalles has a blast been blow n 
Par-heard, wide-echoed, startling as thine ow'ii, 
Heard from the van of fieedom’s bojw loilorn ' 

It had been safer, doubtless, for the time, 

To flatter treason, and avoid offence 
To that Dark Power whose underlying crime 
Heaves upwaid its perjMitudl turbulence. 

But, if thine be the fate of all who break 
The ground for truth’s stn^d, or forcnin their 
years 

Till lost in distance, or with .stout iiearts make 
A lane for freedom through the level speai-s, 

Still take thou courage ! (lod has spoken through 
thee. 

Irrevocable, the mighty words, Be free ’ 

The land shakes with them, and the slave’s dull 
ear 

Turns from the rice-swamp stealthily to hear. 
Who would recall them now must first arrest 
The winds that blow down from the free North- 
west, 

Ruffling the Gulf ; or like a scroll roll back 
Tho Mississippi to its upper springs. 

Such words fulfil their prophecy, and lack 
But the full time to harden into things. 

JOHN Greenleaf Whittier 


TO THE MEMORY OF FLETCHER 
HARPER. 

No soldier, statesman, hierophant, or king ; 
None of the heroes that you poets sing ; 

A toiler ever since his days began, 

Simple, though shrewd, just-judging, man to 
man; 


God-fearing, leamM in life’s hard-taught school,* 
By long obedience lessoned how to rule ; 
Through many an early struggle led to ^d 
That crown of prosperous fortune, — to be kind. 
Lay on his breast these English daisies sweet ! 
Good rest to the gray head and the tired feet 
That walked this world for seventy steadfast 
years ! 

Buiy him with fond blessings and few tears, 

Oi only of leinembrance, not regi-et 
On his full life the eternal seal is set, 

Unbroken till the n*suiTection day. 

So let his children’s children go their way. 

Go and do likewise, leaving ’neath this sod 
An honest man, “ the noblest work of God.” 

Dinah Maria Mulock Craik. 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 

MAY a8, 1857 

I r w^as fifty yeai's ago, 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took , 

The child upon her knee, 

Saying, “ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has wTitten for thee.” 

‘^Come, wander with me,” she said, 

“ Into regions yet untrod, 

And read what is still unread 
In the manu.s(Tipts of God.” 

And he wandered away and aw'ay 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, 

Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go. 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he heara in his dresma 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 
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And the mother at home says, ** Hark I 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return ! ” 

HRNRY WADSV^ORIH LONCHhU-OW. 


THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 

On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 

Fanned by ))reezes salt and cool, 

Stood the Master with Ins school. 

Over sails that not in vain 
Wooed the west-wind’s steady strain, 
Line of coast that low ami far 
Stretched its undulating bai, 

Wings aslant along the rini 
Of the waves they stooped to skiiii. 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 

Fell the beautiful white day. 

Sai<l the Master to the youth • 

“ We have conic in search of tiuth, 
Trying with uncertain key 
Door by door of mystery ; 

We are rcarjhing, through His laws. 

To the garinont-hem of Cause, 

Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnamcable, the One, 

Idght of all our light the Source, 

Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with finger's of the blind, 

We are groping In-re to find 
What the hieroglyfiliics mean 
Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 

What it is that liides heiieatli 
Blight and hlooni and birth and death. 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error’, loss and failing. 

Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our tisk 
I.«et us light and guidance ask. 

Let us pause in silent prayer » ” 

Tlien the Master in liis place 
Bowed his head a little space. 

And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
liapse of wave and cry of hiid. 

Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid. 

Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As in life’s best hours we hear 
By the spirit’s finer ear 
iHs low voice within us, thus ^ 


The All-Father lieareth us ; 

And his holy ear we pain 
With our noisy woi’ds and vain. 

Not for him our violence, 

Storming at the gates of sense, 

His the primal language, his 
The eternal silences ! 

Even the cai’cless heart was moved, 

And the doubting gave assent, 

With a gestui’e i-everent. 

To the Master well-beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 
By the light they cannot hide, 

All who gazed upon him saw. 

Through its veil of tender awe, 

How his frtee was still uplit 
By the old sweet look of it. 

Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 

And tlie love that casts out fear. 

Who the secret may declar-e 
Of that brief, uriuttei’ed pi-ayer ? 

Did the shade before him come 
Of the inevitable doom, 

Of the end of eardh so near, 

And Kternity’s n(‘W year ' 

In the laj) of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese , 

But the loi’<l of th(‘ domain 
Gomes not to his own again 
Where tin* eyes tliat follow fail, 

( )ij ji v.islei sea Ills sail 

Drifts hevuid our Ixs-k .iiul hail ’ 

Other lips within its bound 
Sliall tlie laws of life exjioiinti , 

Other eyes from lock and shell 
Read the woild’s old inldles well ; 

Hut VN’hen l)i‘e(ves light and bland 
Blow from Summer’s blo.ssoincd land. 
When the air is glad with wings, 

And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 

Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name foi’cvei’inoie 
Sliall be uttered o’er and o’er 
Hy the w’avcs tliat kiss the shore, 

By the curlew’s whistle, sent 
Dowm the cool, sea -scented air ; 

In all voices kriov n to her 
Nature own her woi’shipix?!*, 

Half in triumph, hall lament. 

Thither love shall tearful turn. 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 

And the wisest I’evei’ence learn 
From the Master’s silent prayer. 

JOHN crbbnleaf whittiek 
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TO HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 

ON HIS BIRTHDAY, 97TH FEBRUARY, Z867. 

1 NEED not praise the sweetness of his song, 
Where limpid verse to limpid verse succeeds 
Smooth as our Charles, when, fearing lest he 
wrong 

The new moon's mirrored skiff, he slides along, 
Full without noise, and whispers in his reeds. 

With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world, but to bis friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his hiiiie, 

And Love steals shyly through tlie loud aeclaim 
To murmur a God bless you , ' and there endb. 

As I muse backward up the checkered years, 
Wherein so much was given, so much was lost. 
Blessings in both kinds, such as cheapen tears — 
But hush ’ this is not for piofauer ears , 

Let them drink molten peails nor dream the 
cost. 

Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s eoi e, 

As naught but iiiglitsliade grew upon eaith’s 
ground ; 

Love turned all his to lieart’s-ease, and the more 
Fate tried his Iwistions, she but forced a dooi, 
Loading to sweetei manhood and more sound 

Even as a wind- waved fountain’s swaying shade 
Seems of mixed race, a gi’uy w luitli shot with sun, 
So through Ins trial faith tianshn'ent layed, 

'I’ll I darkness, half disnatiired so, betiayed 
A heart of sunshine that would t.uii o’eriun 

Suiely if skill in song the shears may stay, 

And of its purpose cheat the charmed ub^ss. 

If our poor life be lengthened by a lay, 

He shall not go, although Ins presence may, 

And the next age in jnaise shall double tins. 

IjOiig days be his, and each as lusty-sweet 
As gracious natures find Ins song to lie ; 

May Age steal on with softly cadeneeil feet 
Falling in music, as for him were met't 
Whose choicest verse is harsher- toned than lie ! 

James Russi ll LowtLL 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 

DIED IN NUW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1820 

Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days • 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise, 


Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 

From eyes unused to weep, 

And long, where thou art lying, 

Will tears the cold turf steep. 

When liearts, whose truth was proven, 

Like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wi eath be woven 
To tell the world their worth ; 

And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy band in mine, 

Who shai ed thy joy and sorrow, 

Whose weal and woe were thine, 

It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 

But I ’vc in vain essayed it, 

And feel 1 cannot now. 

While memory bids me weep thee. 

Nor thoughts nor words are free, 

The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 

riTZ-GREENF HALI Ft K 
— ♦— 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

READ Al IIIL UN\riIlNU OI IIIS STATUE IN CENTRAL 
PARK, MAY, 1877 

A MONO tlieir gravel) .shapes to whom 
Thy Civic wieaths lielong, 

( ) city of his love • make room 
For one whose gift was song. 

Not his the soldiei's swonl to wield, 

Nor Ins the helm of state, 

Nor glory of the stricken field, 

Nor triumph of debate. 

In common ways, with common men, 
lie served bis rare and time 
As well as if bis clerkly pen 
Had never danced to rhyme. 

If, in the thi’ongcd and noisy maii:, 

The Muses loiind then son. 

Could any say Ins tiineful art 
A duty left undone ? 

He toiled and sang , and year by year 
Men found then homes more sweet. 

And through a tenderer atmospliere 
[.ooketl dow’n the bnek-wa^Vd street. 

The Greek’s wild onset Wall Street knew, 
The Red King w^alked Broadway ; 

And Alnwick (’^wtle’s roses blew 
From Palisades to Bay. 
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Fair City Sea ! upraise 
Hia veil with reverent hands ; 

And mingle with thy own the praise 
And pride of other lands* 

Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 
Above her hero-ums ; 

And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 
The fiower he called for Bums. 

0, stately stand thy palace walls, 

Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 

To-day thy poet’s name recalls 
A prouder thought than these. 

Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat, 

Nor less thy tall fleets swim, 

That shaded square and dusty street 
Are classic ground through him. 

Alive, he loved, like all who sing, 

The echoes of his song ; 

Too late the tardy meed we bring, 

The praise delayed so long. 

Too late, alas ! ^Of all who knew 
The living man, to-day 

Before his unveiled face, how few 
Make bare their locks of giay < 

Our lips of praise must soon be dumb, 
Our grateful eyes be dim ; 

0, brothers of the days to come, 

Take tender chaige of him ’ 

New hands the wires of song may sweep, 
New voices challenge fame ; 

But let no moss of years o’ercreep 
The lines of Halleck's name. 

JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER 


FRAGMENTS. 

Chaucer. 

As that renowmM poet them compyled 
With warlike numbers and heroicke sound, 
Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 

)n Fame’s etemall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 
FtuHi Qurnte, M b. Ctuti, iL ' Spenser 


The Eabl of Warwick. 

'eaoe, impudent and shameless Warwick ! 
^nd setter-up and puller-down of kings. 

XirngUmry Aet UL Se, 3 SHAKESPEARE. 


The Duke of Qloster. 

I, that am rudely stamped and want love’s 

majesty 

To stmt before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfasliionable 

That dogs bark at me as 1 halt by them, — 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pass away the time. 

Unless to see my shadow in the sun. 

KtngRtchardlll tAct\ Sc SHAKESPEARE 

Galileo. 

The starry Galileo, with his woes. 

Chtldc Harold, Cant Iv BYRON, 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

The admired mirror, glory of our isle, 

Thou tar, far more than mortal man, whose styK 
Struck more men dumb to hearken to thy song 
Than Orpheus’ harp, or Tully’s golden tongue. 
To him, as right, for wit’s deep quintessence, 

For honor, valor, virtue, excellence, 

Be all the garlands, crown hib tomb with bay, 
Who spake as much as e’er our tongue can say. 

Brxtannia't Pastorals, Book n n. W BROWNF 


Edmund Spenser. 

Divinest Spenser, heaven -bred, happy Muse ! 
Would any power into my brain infuse 
Thy worth, or all that jioets had before, 

1 could not praise till thou deserv’st no more. 

Britannia's Pastorals, Book 11 Song i W BROWNE 

I was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhyme ; 

From that time unto this season, 

I received nor rhyme nor reason. 

Ltnef on hi r promised Pension SPENSER 


. Christopher Marlowe. 

For that fine madness still he did retain, 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 

To Henry Reynolds Of Potts and Poesy, M DRAYTON 


Lord Bacon. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined. 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ' 

Bttay on Man, Epistle IV, POPS. 
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Ben Jonson. 

0 jin Ben Jonion ! 

EAKM*. sir j. young. 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have 
been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life : then when there hath been 
thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past ; wit that might w'anviiit be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 
rill that were cancelled; and when that was gouv% 
We left an air behind us, w’hich alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
(Right witty, though but downright fools) more 
wise. 

Utter to JBfH yonsoH. F. BLAU MONT. 


William Shakespeare. 

Far from the sun and summer gale, 
in thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid. 

What time, where lucid Avon strayed. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face • the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms and smiled 
“ This pencil take, ” she said, ‘ ‘ w hose colors clear 
Hichly paint the vernal year . 

Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of jgy ; 

V)f horror that, and thrilling fears, 

)r ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 

Projrtss 0/ Poesy T. GRAY. 

RenownM Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To leamM Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 

Oh Shakespeare W. BASSh. 


Abraham Cowley. 

Old mother-wit and nature gave 
Shakespeare and Fletcher all they have ; 

In Spenser and in Jonson aii; 

Of slower nature got the start ; 

But both in him so equal are. 

None knows which bears the happiest share ; 
To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own. 

BUgytmOml^, SIR J. DhNHAM. 


£abl of Marlborough. 

ILord'President of the Council to King James 1. Parliament was 
dissolved March iq, and he died March 14 , i 6 g 8 J 

Till the sad breaking of that Parliament 
Broke himt . . . 

Killed with report that old man eloquent 

To the Lady Margaret Ley* Mil TON. 


John Wickliffe. 

As thou these ashes, little Brook ! wilt bear 
I Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas. 

Into main ocean they, this deed accursed 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 

How the bold Teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 
By timth, shall spread, throughout the world 
dispersed. 

Et^cles. SomteU, Part IL xvii 1 To U^tckltffe. WOROSWORIH 
[Bartlett quotes, m this connection, the foUowin^iJ 

Some prophet of that day said : 

‘ The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea ; 

Ami Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.’ ” 

from Addrest bejore the " Sons of New Hampshire ” (1S49). 

' DANIEL WEBSTER. 


John Milton. 

Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph- wings of ecstasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy. 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time 
The living throne, the sapphiiv blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Progress 0/ Poesy T. GRAY. 

Oliver Cromweli.. 

How shall I then begin, oi* where (’include, 

To draw a fame so truly ciicular ’ 

For in a round w hat order can be showed. 
Where all the parts so equal perfect are ? 

His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone ; 

For be was great, ere fortune made him so : 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

Oliver Cromwell, J. DRYDBN. 

Or, ravished wiih Uie whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame ! 

Essay m Man, BpistU IV, VOPBi 
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Kino Ohakles II. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one. 

Written on the Bedchamber Poor o/Chaties 11. 

Larl of RoCHIiSIFR 

James Thomson. 

A bard here dwelt, more fat than bar<l beseems 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and nature’s pleasing themes, 
Poured forth his unpremeditated strain 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here laughed he careless in his easy seat , 
Here quaffed, encircled ^\ith the joyous train. 
Oft niorali/ing sage ; his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne eaied to rej>eal 

Stanza introducid %n‘o Thomson's " Castlt of ludoUnce," {. aut i 
Lord I 

In yonder grave a Druid Hi's, 

Where slowly windb the vstealing wave ; 

The year’s best sweets shall duteous use 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 

And see, the fairy valleys fade ; 

Dun night has veiled the solemn view ! 

Yet once again, dear parted shade, 

Meek Nature’s child, again adieu ’ 

Odle on the Death of Thomson. W. COLLINS 

William HocAuni. 

The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew the essential form of grace ; 

Here closed in death the attentive eyes 
That saw the maimers in the fac£. 

Efitafh. pR. S Johnson. 

William WoRnswniirii, 

Thine is a strain to read among tlie hills. 

The old and lull of voices ; — by the source 
Of some free stream, whose gladdening presence 
fills 

The solitude with sound ; for in its course 
Kveii such is thy deep song, that seems a part 
Of those high scenes, a founbiin from their heart. 

Wordsworth. !• 1 ) IIlmans. 

IticHARi) Brinsley Sheridan. 

Whose humor, as gay as the firefly’s light. 

Played round every subject, and shone as it 
played ; — 

Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain awayon its blade ; — 


Whose eloquence — brightening whatever it 
tried, 

Wlietlicr reason or fancy, the gay or the grave •— 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide, 

As ever bore freedom aloft on its wave ! 

Lines on the Death of Sheridan. T MoORb. 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 

He was your brother, — • bear his ashes hence ! 
Wliilc powers of mind almost of boundless range. 
Complete in kind, as various in their change, — 
While eloquence, wit, poesy, and mirth, 

That humbler harmonist of care on earth. 
Survive within our souls, — while lives our sense 
Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness, — long in vain, 
Ami turn to all of him which may remain. 
Sighing that Nature formed but one such ninii, 
And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan ' 

Monody on the Death of Sheridan. IP Ri > 

Amos Cottle. 

Oh ! Amos (’ottle ! * — Pheebus < wdiat a iiann* 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame ! - 
Oh ! Amos Cottle ! for a moment think 
What meagie profits spring from pen and ink ! 

Lnshsh Bardi and SioUh Reviewers* BYRON 

The Duke of Wellington. 

0 good gi ay heatl v\ Inch all men knew', 

0 voice from whiijh their omens all men drew', 

0 iron nerve to true occasion true, 

0 fallen at length that tow’er of strength 
Which stood four-s<juare to all the winds that 
blew ! 

Such w'as he whom wc deplore. 

The long self -sacrifice of life is o’er, 

Tlie gieat Woild-victor’s victor will be seen no 
more. 

On the Death of the Duke of Wellington, ' TeNN V'sON. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
' The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 

Ah ' who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain 1 

Hawthorne, May 33, 1864. LONGFELLOW. 

• “Mr. Cottle, Amos or Joseph, I don't know which, but one or 
both, once sellers of books they did not write, but now writers of 
books that do not sell, have published a pair of epics.”— T hb 
Author. 
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HAWTHORNE 


Harp of New England Song, 

That even in slumber trembled with the touch 
Of poets who like the four winds from thee waken 
All harmonies that to thy strings belong,— 

Say, wilt thou blame the younger hands too much 
Which from thy laureled resting place have taken 
Thee crowned one in their hold? There is a name 
Should quicken thee ! No carol Hawthorne sang. 

Yet his articulate spirit, like thine own. 

Made answer, quick as flame. 

To each breath of the shore from which he sprang. 

And prose like his was poesy’s high tone. 

But he whose quickened eye 
Saw through New England's life her inmost spirit,— 

Her heart, and all the stays on which it leant,— 

Returns not, since he laid the pencil by 
Whose mystic touch none other shall inherit ! 

What though its work unfinished lies ? Half-bent 
The rainbow’s arch fades out in upper air; 

The shining cataract half-way down the height 
Breaks into mist ; the haunting strain, that fell 
On listeners unaware. 

Ends incomplete, but through the starry night 
The ear still waits for what it did not tell. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman 


PuhlUkmi Hougkiim^ Mifflin IP Boii§n 
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KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTERBURY. 

FROM "PERCY'S RELIQUES.” 

An ancient story I ’ll tell you anon 
Of a notable prince that was called King John ; 
And he ruled England with main and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and maintained little 
right. 

And I ’ll tell you a story, a story so merry. 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 

How for his house-keeping and high renown. 
They rode poste for him to fair London towne. 

An hundred men the king did heare say, 

The abbot kept in his house every day ; 

And fifty golde chaynes without any doubt. 

In velvet coates waited the abbot about, 

“ How now, father abbot, 1 heare it of thee. 
Thou keej)est a farre better house than inee ; 

And for thy house-keeping and high renowne, 

1 feare thou work’st treason against iny crovn.” 

“My liege,” quo the abbot, “I would it were 
knowne 

I never spend nothing, but what is my owne ; 
And 1 trust your grace will doe me no deere, 

For spending of my owne true-gotten geere.” 

“Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highe. 
And now for the same thou needest must dye ; 
For except thou const answer me questions three. 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 

“ And first,” quo’ the king, “ when I ’m in this 
stead. 

With my crowne of golde so faire on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe. 

Thou must tell m6 to one j>enny what I am 
worthe. 

“ Secondly, tqll me, without any doubt. 

How soOne I may ride the whole world about ; 
And afeitlis third question thou must not shrink, 
Bat tell me here truly what 1 do think.” 


“ 0 these are hard questions for my shallow with 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet : 

But if you will give me but three weeks’ space, 
He do my endeavor to answer your grace.” 

“Now three weeks’ space to thee will I give. 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to inee.” 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 

And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford ; 

But never a doctor there was so wise. 

That could with his learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 
And he met his shepheard a-going to fold : 

“ How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome 
home ; 

What newes do you bring us from good King 
John ? ” 

“ Sad news, sad news, shepheard, 1 must give. 
That I have but three days more to live ; 

For if I <lo not answer him questions three. 

My head will be smitten from my bodie. 

“ The fii-st is to tell him, there in that stead, 
With his crowne of golde so fair on his head. 
Among all his liege-men so noble of birth. 

To within one penny of what he is w’orth. 

“ The seconde, to tell him without any doubt. 
How soone he may ride this whole w'orld about ; 
And at the third question I must not shrinke, 
But tell him there tmly what he does Hiinke.’* 

“Now cheare up, sire abbot, did you never hear 
' yet. 

That a fool he may leame a wise man wdtt ? 

Lend me horse, and serving-men, and your ap- 
parel, 

And He ride to London to answere your quarrel. 

“ Nay, frowne not, if it hath bin told unto me, 

I am like your lordship, as ever may be ; 
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And if you will but lend me your gowne, 

There is none shell know us et fair London towne." 

** Now horses and serving-men thou shalt have^ 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave, j 
With ctozier, and mitre, and rochet, and cope, i 
Fit to appear ’fore our fader the pope.” 

‘‘ Now welcome, sire abbot,” the king he did say, ! 
“ ’T is well thou ’rt come beck to keepe thy day : I 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three, | 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall be. 

And first, when thou seestme here in this stead. 
With my crowns of golde so fair on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe, 

Tell me to one penny what I am worth.” 

“For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jewes, as 1 have bin told, I 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, | 

For I thinke thou art one penny worser than he. ” ' 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, j 
“ I did not think I had been worth so littel » 

— ■ Now secondly tell me, without any doubt, 
How soone I may ride this whole world about.” 

“ You must rise with the sun. and ride with the | 
same 

Until the next morning he riseth againe ; > 

And then your grace need not make any doubt | 
But in twenty-four houra you ’ll ride it about.” ’ 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Joue, 

“ I did not think it could be gone so soone ^ 

— Now from the third question thou must not 
shrinke, 

But telTme here truly what I do thinke ” 

“Tea, that shall I do, and make your grace 
merry ; 

You thinke I 'm the Abbot of Canterbury ; 

But Tm his poor shepheard, as plain you may 
see, ! 

That am come to beg pardon for him and for me. ” 

i 

The king he laughed, and swore by the Masse, | 
“ He make thee lord abbot this day in his place ! ” | 
“ Now naye, my liege, be not in such spc^e. 

For alacke I can neither write ne reade.” 

“ Four nobles a week then 1 will give thee, 

For this merry jest thou hast sbowne unto me ; 
And tell the old abbot when thou comest home. 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from good King 
John.” 

ANONYMOUS 


JOHN BARLEYCORN.* 

Thbrb was thr^ kings into the East, 

Three kings both great and high. 

And tliey hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him down. 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath, 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the clieerful spring came kindly oi 
And showers be^n to fall ; 

John Barleycorn got up again, 

And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came, 

And he grew thick and strong. 

His head well armed wi’ pointed spears, 

That no one should him wrong. 

The sober autumn entered mild. 

When he grew wan and pale ; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Showed he began to fail. 

His color sickened more and mors. 

He faded into age ; 

And then his enemies began 
To show their ileadly lage. 

Tlie\ VC ta’en a wea|)on long and sharp, 

And cut him by the knee ; 

And tied him fast upon the cart, 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

They laid him down upon his 
And cudgelled him full sore ; 

They hung him up before the storm, 

And turned him o’er and o’er. 

They fillkl up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim, 

They lieavfed in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out u{K)n the floor. 

To work him further woe, 

And still, as signs of life appeared. 

They tossed him to and fro. 

They wasted, o’er a scorching flame, 

'The marrow of his bones ; 

But a miller used him worst of all, 

For he crushed him between two stones. 

* An improvement on s very old ballad found in a black-Ie 
voinmein the Pepys Ulwary. Cambridge Unlveralty 
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And they hae Wen hU very heart's blood, 
And drank it round and round ; 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 

John Barleyooni was a hero bold, 

Of noble enterprise ; 

For if you do but taste his blood, 

T will make your courage rise. 

Then let us toast John iiarleyconi, 

Each man a glass in hand ; 

And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old {Gotland ' 

ROBERT BURNS. 


OF A CERTAINE MAN 

Thruf. was (not eertaine when) a certaine 
preacher, 

That never learned, and yet became a teacher, 
Who having read in Latine thus a text 
Of erat quidam homo^ much perplext, 
lie seemed the same with studie great to scan, 

In English thus, TIu>ie was a certaine man. 

But now (quoth he), good people, note you this, 
He saith there was, lie doth not say there is ; 
For in these daics of ours it is most plainc 
Of promise, oath, woixl, deed, no man 's certaine; 
Yet by my text you it comes to passe 
Thuv sui’ely once a certaine man there was : 

But yet, 1 think, in all your Bible no man 
Oan finde this text, Tltere was a certaine 

WOUHlIt . 

siK John Harrington. 


LOGIC OF HUDIBHAS. 

FROM *' irUDIBRAS," PART I, CANTO I. 

He was in logic a great critic, 
i^rofountUy skilled in analytic ; j 

He could distinguish and divide ' 

A hair, ’twixt south and southwest side ; 

On either which he would dispute, 

( /oufute, change hands, and still confute ; 

He M undertake to prove, by force 
Of nigiinient, a man ’s no horse ; 

He 'd prove a buzzard is no fowl. 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 

And rooks committee-men and trustees. 

He ’d run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination : 

All this by syllogism true. 

In mood and figure be would do. 

Dr Samuel Boiler. 


THE VICAR OF BRAY. 

l*‘Thc Vicar of Bray in Berkshire. England. wa» Snnoti Alleyn 
ur Allen, and held hi^ place from 1540 lu 1588. He uvaa a Pa}Ms( 
under the reign of Henry the Eighth, and a FrotekUnt under Ed 
ward the Sixth He was a Papist again under Mary, and once inort 
became a Protestant in the reign of Eluabeth. When tins ^caudal 
to the gown was reproached for his versatiUty of religious creeds, 
and taxed for being a tum>coat and an mconstant changeling, as 
Fuller expresses it, he replied t ' Not so neither , for if 1 changed 
my religion, 1 am sure I kept true to my principle, which is to live 
and die the Vicar of Bray.' ** — DiSR AELI.] 

In good King Charles’s golden days, 

When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous high-churrhnian was 1, 

And so 1 got pi eferment. 

To teach my flock I iievci missed : 

Kings were by God appointed, 

And lost are those that dare resist 
Or touch the Loi*d*s anointed. 

And this -w law that I'll nmintam 
Until my dying day^ sii\ 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 

Still I'll he the Vicar of Bray, sir 

When royal James possessed the crown, 

And popery came in fashion, 

The penal laws 1 hooted down, 

And read the Declaration ; 

The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution ; 

And I had been a Jesuit 
But for the Revolution. 

And this is law, etc. 

When William was our king declareil, 

To ease the nation’s grievance ; 

With this new wind about I steered. 

And swore to him allegiance ; 

Old principles I did revoke. 

Set conscience at a distance ; * 

Passive obedience was a joke, 

A jest was noii’i'esistance. 

And this is law, etc. 

When royal Anne became our queen, 

The Church of England’.s glory, 

Another face of things was seen, 

And I became a Tory ; 

Occasional conformists base, 

1 blamed their moderation ; 

And thought the Church in danger was. 

By such prevarication. 

And this is law, etc. 

When George in paddiiig-timu came o'4»r, 

And moderate men looked big, sir, 

My principles 1 changisl once mor^ 

And so became a Whig, sir ; 
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And thus preferment I procured 
From our new faith’s-defender, 

And almost every day abjured 
The Pope and tlie Pretender. 

And this is laWf etc. 

The illustrious house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession, 

To these I do allegiance swear — 

While they can keep possession : 

For in my faith and loyalty 
I neveimore will falter, 

And George my lawful king shall be - 
Until tlie times do alter. 

And this is law^ etc. 

Anonymous 


GOOD ALE. 

I CANNOT eat but little meat, — 

My stomach i's not good ; 

But, suie, 1 think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care ; 

I nothing am a-cold, — 

1 stuff* my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

B(vck ami side go harc^ go hare ; 

Both foot and hand go cold : 

But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
fFhether it be new or old! 

I love no roast but a nut-brown toast. 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do mo stead, — 

Much bread I not desire. 

No frost, nor snow, nor wind, I trow. 

Can hurt me if I Wold, — 

I am so wrapt, and thorowly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side, etc. 

And Tyb, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full oft drinks she, till you may see 
The tears run down her cheek ; 

Then doth she trowl to me the bowl, 

Even as a malt-worm should ; 

And saith, “Sweetheart, I took my part 
Of this jolly good ale and old.” 

Back and side, etc. 

Now let them diink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows should do ; 

lliey shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to ; 


I And all poor souls that have scoured bowls. 

Or have them lustily trowled, 

God save the lives of them and their wives. 
Whether they be young or old ! 

Back Wild side, etc. 

John Still. 

GLUGGITY GLUG. 

FROM "THE MYRILE AND THE VINE" 

A JOLLY fat friar loved liquor good store. 

And he had drunk stoutly at sup})er ; 

He mounted his horse in the night at the door, 
And sat with his face to the crupper : 

“Some rogue,” quoth the fiiar, “ quite dead to 
remorse. 

Some tliief, whom a halter will throttle, 

Some scoundrel has cut off* the head of my horse. 
While 1 was engaged at the bottle. 

Which went gluggity, gluggity — glug 

— gl»g — Rlug-” 

The tail of the steed [lointed south on the dale, 
T was the friar’s road home, sti-aight and level; 
But, when spurred, a horse follows his nose, not 
his tail. 

So he scampered due north, like a devil : 
“This new mode of docking,” the friar then said, 
“ I perceive doesn’t make a horse trot ill ; 
And ’t is cheap, — for he never can eat off* his head 
While I am engaged at the bottle, 

Which goes gluggity, gluggity - glug 

— glug — glug.” 

The steed made a stop, — in a pond he had got, 
He was rather for drinking than grazing ; 
Quoth the friar, “’Tis strange headless horses 
should trot. 

But to drink with their tails is amazing ' ” 
Turning round to see whence this phenomenon 
rose. 

In the pond fell this son of a pottle ; 

Quoth he, “ The head ’s found, for I ’m under 
his nose, — 

I wish I were over a bottle. 

Which goes gluggity, gluggity — glug 
—glug — glug !” 

Georcf. colman, the Younger. 


THE VIRTUOSO.* 

"Videmus 

Nugari soHtos."— PERhlUs 

WHILO.M by silver Thames’s gentle stream, 

In liondon town there dwelt a sdbtle wight, — 
A wight of mickle wealth, and mickle fame, 
Book-lenmed and quaint ; a Virtuoso hight. 


In iiahation of Spenser's style and stanza 
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Uncommon tilings, and rare, were his delight ; 
From musings deep his brain ne’er gotten 
ease, 

Nor ceasM he from study, day or night, 

Until (advancing onward by degrees) 

He knew whatever breeds on earth or air or 
seas 

He many a creature did anatomize, 

Almost unpeopling water, air, and land ; 
Beasts, tishes, bmls, snails, caterpillars, files, 
Were laid full low by his relentless hand, 

That oft with goiy crimson was distained ; 

He many a dog destroyed, and many a cat ; 

Of fleas his bed, of frogs the marshes drained, 
Could tellen if a mite were lean or fat, 

And read a lecture o’er the entrails of a 
gnat. 

He knew the various modes of ancient times. 
Their arts and fashions of each different guise. 
Their weddings, funerals, punishments for 
crimes, 

Their strength, their learning eke, and rarities ; 
Of old habiliments, each sort and size, 

Male, female, high and low, to him were known ; 
Each gladiator dress, and stage disguise ; 

With learniid, clerkly phrase he could have 
shown 

How the Greek tunic differed from the Roman 
gown 

A curious medallist, I wot, he was, 

And boasted many a course of ancient coin ; 
Well as Ins wife’s he knewen every face. 

From Julius Csessir down to Constantine : 

For some rare sculpture he would oft yjune, 

(As grcen-sick ilamosels for huslmnds do ;) 
And wlien obtained, with enraptuied eyne, 

He ’d run it o’er and o’er with greedy view. 
And look, and look again, as he would look it 
through. 

His rich museum, of dimensions fair, 

With goods that spoke the owner’s mind was 
fraught : 

Things ancient, curious, value-worth, and rare. 
From sea and land, fmm Greece and Rome, 
were brought, 

Which he with mighty sums of gold had bought : 

On these all tides with joyous eyes he pored ; 
And, sooth to say, himself he greater thought, 
When he belield his cabinets thus stored, 

Than if he’d been of Albion's wealthy cities lord. 

Mark Akensiob. 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING.* 

" Smgr, heavenly Muse. 

Things unatteropted yet in prose or rhyme ; " 

A shilling, breeclies, and chimeras dire. 

Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A Splendid Shilling : he nor hears with pain 
New oysters ciied, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; 
But with his fhend.«<, wdieii nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper’s Magpie, or Town Hall repairs ; 
Whei*e, mindful of the nymph, whose wanton eye 
Tmnsfixed his soul, and kindled amorous flames, 
Cliloe or Phyllis, he each circling glass 
W isheth her health and joy and equal love. 
Meanwhile he smokes, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous or coimudmm quaint. 

But I, whom gnping penury surrounds, 

And hunger, sure attendant u|K)n want. 

With scanty offals, and small acid tiff 
(Wretched repast ’) my meagre corpse sustain : 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chilled fingers ; or from tube as black 
As winter-chimney or well-polished jet, 

Exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming scent. 

Not blacker tube, nor of a sliorttu* size, 

Smokes Cambro- Briton (veraed in pedigree, 
Sprang from Cadwulladoi and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of famed Cestrian cheese. 

High overshadowing rides, with a design 
To wend his wares at the Arvonian mait. 

Or Mandiinum, or the ancient towm 
Ycleped Breidiinia, or where Yaga’s stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 
With Massic, Setin, or renowmed Faleni. 

Thus, while my joyless minutes tedious flow. 
With looks demure, and silent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monster ' hated by gods and men, 

To my aeiial citadel a.scends f 
With vocal heel thrice thundering at niy gate, 
With hideous accent thrice he calls ; I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound, 
What should I do '' or whither turn ? Amazed, 
Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of wood -hole ; straight my bristling hairs erect 
Through sudden fear ; a chilly swTat bedews 
My shuddering limbs, and (wonderful to tell !) 
My tongue forgets her faculty of speech ; 

So horrible he seems ’ His faded brow 
Intrenched with many a frown, and eonic beanl, 
And spreading band, admirnd by mo<lerii saints, 
Disastrous acjts forebode ; in his right hand 

• A burlesque imitation of Milton's iityli- 

t To wit, tus g[arret 
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Long soroUi of pnper solemnly he waves, 

With characters and figures dire inscribed, 
Grievous to mortal eyes, (ye gods, avert 
Such plagues from righteous men !) Behind him 
stalks 

Another monster, not unlike itself, 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar called 
A Catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible, and magic charms. 

First have endued : if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight Ids body to the touch 
Obsequious (as whilom knights were wont) 

To some enchanted castle is conveyed. 

Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains. 
In durance strict detain him, till, in form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captive free. 

Beware, ye debtors ! when ye walk, beware. 

Be circumspect ; oft with insidious ken 
The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 

Prompt to enchant some inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallowed touch. So (|)oets sing) 
Grinuilkin to domestic vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Portending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. So her disembowelled web 
Arachne, in a hall or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious U vagrant flies : she secret stands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue. 

The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone. 

And butterfly proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares. 
Useless resistance make ; with eager strides, 

She towering flies to her expected spoils : 

Then with envenomed jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasses triumphant drags. 

So pass my days. But when nocturnal shades 
This world envelop, and the inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines and crackling blaze of wood, 
Me, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make- weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving friend, delights ; distressed, forlorn, 
Amidst ^e horrors of the tedious night, 
Darkling I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind ; or sometimes mourtiful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades, 

Or desperate lady near a purling stream, 

Or lover pendent on a willow-tree. 

Meanwhile 1 labor with eternal drought, 

And reatlesa wish, and rave ; my paroh^ throat 


Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose : 

But if a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my f^cy, still awake. 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dnam, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale ; 

In vain - uuakc 1 find the settled thirst 
Still gna>\ iug, and the pleasant phantom curse. 

I Thus do I live, from pleasure quite debarred, 

I Nor taste ^iie fruits that the sun’s genial rays 
I Mature, john-ap|>ie, nor the doiany peach, 

1 Nor walnut in rough-furrowed coat secure, 
i Nor medlar fruit delicious in decay ; 

, Afflictions great I yet greater still remain. 

My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts. 

By time subdued, (what will not time subdue '] 
An horrid chasm disclose with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous ; at which the winds 
Bums and Auster and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts, 
Poitending agues. Thus a well-fraught ship, 
Long sails secure, or through the iBgean dee)). 
Or the Ionian, till cruising near 
The Lilybean shore, with hideous crush 
j On Scylla or Charylxlis (dangerous rocks) 

Slic strikes rebounding ; whence the shattered 

I oak, 

So fier(‘e a shock unable to withstand, 

Admits the sea. In at the gaping side 
I The crowding waves gush with impetuous lage, 
i Resistless, overwhelming ; horrors seize 
The mariners ; Death in their eyes appears, 
They stare, they lave, they pump, they sweai, 
they pray : 

(Vain efforts!) still the battering waves rush in, 
Implacable, till, deluged by the foam, 

The ship sinks foundering in the vast al^ss. 

InHN Phuips 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long 

In Islington there was a man 
Of whom the worM might say. 

That still a godly I’ace he ran — 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes : 

The naked every day he clad — 

When he put on his clothes. 
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And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, pnppy, whelp, and hound. 
And CUTS of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

Bnt when a pique began, 

Tha dog, to gain his private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man ! 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye : 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showed the rogues they lied : — 

The man recovered of the bite. 

The dog it was that died ! 

OLIVFR GOLDSMITH 


ELEGY ON MADAM BLAIZE. 

Good people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize ; 

Who never wanted a good word — 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom ))assed her door. 

And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind 

She strove the neighborhood to please. 
With manner wondrous winning ; 

She never followed wicked wkys — 

Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silk and satins new, 

With hoop of nionstreiis size, 

She never slumbeivd in her pew — 

But when she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I ilo aver, 

By twenty beaux, or more ; 

The king himself has followed her — 
When she has walked before. 

Bnt now, her wealtli and finery fled. 

Her hangers-on cut short all. 

Her doctors found, when she was dead— 
Her last disorder mortal. 


Let us lament, in sorrow sore ; 

For Kent Street well may say. 

That, had she lived a twelvemonth more — 
She had not died to-day. 

ouvER Goldsmith 


THE DEVIL'S WALK. 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A walking the Devil has gone, 

To look at his little, snug farm of the world. 
And see how his stock went on. 

Over the hill and over the dale. 

And he went over the plain. 

And backward and forward he swished his tail, 
As a gentleman swishes a cane. 

How then was the Devil dressed ^ 

0, he was in his Sunday's best ; 

His coat was red, and his breeches were blue. 
And there was a hole where his tail came through. 

A lady drove by in her pride, 

In whose face an expression he spied, 

For which he could have kissed her ; 

Such a flourishing, fine, clever creature was she, 
With an eye as wicked as wicked can be : 

1 should take her for my aunt," thought he ; 

“ If my dam had had a sister." 

He met a lord of high degree, — 

No matter what was his name, — 

Whose face with his own when he came to com* 
|>aiv 

'The expression, the look, and the air. 

And the character too, as it seemed to a hair, ~ 
Such a twin-likeness there was in the pair, 
That it made the Devil start and stare ; 

For he thought there was surely a looking-glash 
there 

But he could not see the frame. 

He saw a lawyer killing a viper 
On a dunghill beside his stable ; 

“ Ho ! ” quoth he, ** thou put’st me in miml 
Of the story of Cain and Abel." 

An apothecary on a white horse 
Rode by on his vocation ; 

And the Devil thought of his old friend 
Death in the Revelation. 

He passed a cottage with a double ooaoh-house, 
A cottage of gentility ; 

And he owned with a grin' 

That his favorite sin 
Is piide that apes humility. 
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He saw a pig rapidly 
Down a river float ; 

The pig swam w'ell, but every stroke 
Was cutting his own throat ; 

And Satan gave thereat his tail 
A twirl of admiration ; 

For he thought of his daughter War 
And her suckling babe Taxation. 

Well enough, in sooth, he liked that truth, 

And nothing the worse for the jest ; 

But this was only a first thought ; 

And in this lie did not rest : 

Another came presently into his head ; 

And here it proved, as has often been said, 

That second thoughts are best. 

For as piggy plied, with wind and tide. 

His way with such celerity, 

And at every stroke the water dyed 
With his own red blood, the Devil cried, 

“ Behold a swinish nation’s pride 
In cotton-spun prosperity ! ” 

He walked into London leisurely ; 

The 8ti*eet8 were dirty and dun ; 

But there he saw Brotliere the prophet, 

And Brothers the prophet saw liiin * 

He entered a thriving bookseller’s shop ; 

Quoth he, Weare both of one college, 

For I myself sate like a c<jnnorant once 
Upon the tree of knowledge,” 

As he passed through Cold- Bath Fields, he looked 
At a solitary cell ; 

And he was well pleased, for it gave him a hint 
For improving the piisona of hell. 

He saw a turnkey tie a thiefs hands 
With a cordial tug and jerk ; 

“ Nimbly,” quoth he, “ a man’s fingers move 
When his heart is in his work.” 

He saw the same turnkey unfettering a man 
With little expedition ; 

And he chuckled to think of his dear slave-trade. 
And the long debates and delays tliat were made 
Concerning its abolition. 

At this good news, so great 
The Devil’s pleasure grew, 

That with a joyful swish he rent 
The hole where his tail came through. 

* *' After this I was In a vision, having the angrel of Cod near nie, 
and saw Satan walking leisure^ into London.” — BROTHERS' 
Pro/hiciest Part L p. 41. 


His countenance fell for a moment 
When he felt the stitches go ; 

“ Ah ! ” thought ho, “ there ’s a job now 
That 1 ’ve made for my tailor below.” 

“Great news ! bloody news ! ” cried a newsm 
Tlie Devil said, “ Stop, let me see ! 

Great news ? bloody news ? ” thought the De 
“The bloodier the better for me.” 

So he bought the newspaper, and no news 
At all for his money he had. 

“Lying varlet,” thought he, “thus to take 
Old Nick ! 

But it 's some satisfaction, my lad. 

To know thou art paid beforehand for the tri< 
For the sixpence I gave thee is bad.” 

And then it came into his head, 

By oracular inspiration, 

That what he had seen and what he hail said 
In the course of this visitation, 

Would be published in the Morning Post 
For all this reading nation. 

Therewith in second-sight he saw 
The place ami the manner and time, 

In wliieh this mortal story 
Would be put in immortal ihynie. 

That it would happen when two poets 
Should on a time be met 
In the town ot Nether Stowey, 

In the shire of Somerset. 

There, while the one was shaving, 

Would he the song begin ; 

And the other, when he heard it at breakfast, 
In ready accord join in. 

So each would help the other, 

Two heads lieing better than one ; 

And the phrase and conceit 
Would in unison meet, 

And so with glee the verse flow free 
In ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme, 
Till the whole were merrily done. 

And because it was set to the razor, 

Not to the lute or harp, 

Therefore it was that the fancy 
Should be bright, and the wit be sharp 

“ But then,” said Satan to himself 
“ As for that said beginner, 

Against my infernal Miyesty 
There is no greater sinner. 
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** He hath put me in ugly ballads 
With libellous pictures for sale ; 

He hath scoffed at my hoofs and my horns, 

And has made veiy free with my tail, 

“ But this Mister Poet shall find 
I am not a safe subject for whim ; 

For I ’ll set up a school of my own, 

And my i>oet8 shall set upon him.” 

As he went along the Strand 
Between three in the morning and four, 

He observed a queer-looking person * 

Who staggered from Peiry’s door. 

And he thought that all the woild over 
In vain for a man you might seek, 

Who could drink more like a Trojan, 

Or talk more like a Greek. 

The Devil then he prophesied 
It would one day be matter of talk, 

That with wine when smitten, 

And with wit moreover being happily bitten, 
This erudite bibber was he who had written 
The story of this walk. 

“A pretty mistake,” (luoth the Devil ; 

“A pretty mistake, I opine ’ 

I have put many ill thoughts in his mouth ; 

He will never put good ones in mine.” 

Now the morning air was cold for him, 

Who was used to a warm abode ; 

And yet he did not immediately wish 
To set out on his homewaixl road. 

For he had some morning c-alls to make 
Before he went bick to ludl ; 

“ So,” thought he, “ 1 ’ll step into a gaming- 
house, 

And that will do as well ; ” 

But just liefore he could get to the door 
A wonderful chance befell. 

For all on a sudden, in a dark place. 

He came ujK>n General ’s burning face ; 

And it struck him with such consternation. 
That home in a hurry his way did he take, 
Because he thought by a slight mistake 
'T was the general conflagration. 

Robert soutiily 

> Ponon, the Greek scholar. 


THE DEVIL AT HOME. ' 

FROM "THE DEVIL’S PROGRESS" 

The Devil sits in his easy-chair, 

Sipping his sulphur tea. 

And gazing out, with a pensive air, 

O’er the broad bitumen sea ; 

Lulled into bcntimuntal mood 
By the spirits’ far-off wail, 

That sweetly, o'er the burning flood, 

Floats on the brimstone gale ! — 

The Devil, who cun be sad at times. 

In spite of all his mummery. 

And grave, — tliougli not so prosy quite 
As drawn by his friend Montgomery, — 

The Devil to-day has a dreaming air. 

And his eye is raised, and his throat is ban^. 
His musings are of many things, 

That — good or ill — befell, 

Since Adam’s sons macadamized 
The highways into hell : — 

And the Devil— whose mirth is 'never loud— 
Laughs with a quiet mirth, 

As be thinks how well his seriient- tricks 
Have been mimicked upon earth ; 

Of Ellen and of Englaml, soiled 

And darkened by the foot 

Of those who preach with adder-tongues, 

And those who eat the fruit ; 

Of Cl coping things, that drag their slime 
Into God’s chosen places. 

And know'ledge loaAling into crime, 

Before the angels’ fai’es ; 

Of lands — from Nineveh to Spain — 

That have bowed beneath bis sway, 

And men wdio did his woik, — from Cain 
To Viscount Castlereagh ’ 

Thomas Kibble Hervey. 


THE NOSE AND THE ElYES. 

Bktwkkn Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose ; 

The speetacles set them, unlia]ipily, wrong ; 
The point in dispute w’as, as all the w’orld know's, 
To whom the baid spectacles ought to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause. 
With a gi’eat deal of skill, and a wrig full of 
learning. 

While chief liaroii Ear sat to balance the laws, — 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

“ In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear 
(And your lordship,” he said, “ will undoubt- 
edly And) 
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Thftt ths Nom hfti the q^taelee elwaye to wear, 
Which amoiinti to po ei ew i on, time out of 
mind.** 

Then, holding the spectaclee up to the oouii;, 
“Your loidehip obeenree, they are made with 
aitraddle, 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
(’Tis a case that has happened, and may hap- 
pen again) 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray, who or who cofM^ wear spectacles 

then? 

**On the whole, it appears, and my argument 
shows, 

With a reasoning the couit will never condemn, 
That the spectacles, plainly, were made for the 
Nose, 

And the Nose was, as plainly, intended for 
them.” 

Then shifting his side (as a lawyer knows how). 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes : 

9ut what were his aignments, few people know. 
For the court did not think them equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed, with a grave, solemn 
tone. 

Decisive and cleai*, without one if or hui^ 

That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on. 
By daylight or candlelight, — Eyes should be 
Owit. 

William cowper 

ADDRESS TO THE TOOTHACHE. 

Mt cone upon thy venomed stang, 

That shoots my tortured gums alang , 

An* through my lugs gies mony a twang, 

Wi* gnawing vengeance ! 

Tearing my nerves wi* bitter pang, 

Like racking engines. 

When fevers bum, or ague freezes, 

Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes ; 

Our neighbor's sympathy may ease us, 

Wi* pitying moan ; 

But thee, — Ihou hell o’ a* diseases, 

Aye mocks our groan. 

Adown my beard the slavers trickle ; 

I throw t^ wee stools o'er the mickle, 

As round the fire the giglets keckle 
To see me loup ; 

WhSU, raving mad, 1 a heckle 
Were in their doup. 


O’ a’ the numerous human dools, 

111 har’sts, daft haigains, cutty-stools, 

Or worthy friends raked i* the mools. 

Sad sight to see ! 

The tricks o’ knaves or fash o’ fools, 

Thou bear’st the gree. 

Where’er that place be priests ca’ hell, 
Whence a’ the tones o’ mis’ry yell, 

And ranked plagues their numbers tell, 

In dreadfu’ raw, 

Thou, Toothache, surely bear’st the bell, 
Among them a’ ; 

0 thou grim mischief-making chiel, 

That gars the notes of discord sque^ 

Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 
In gore a shoe-thick ! — 

Gie a’ the faes o’ Scotland’s weal 
A fowmond’s Toothache ’ 

Robert Burns. 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE 
KNIFE-GRINDER.* 

KKIENI) OF HUMANITY. 

Needy knife-grinder ! whither are you going ^ 
Rough is the nmil ; youi wheel is out of order. 
Bleak blows the blast ; — your hat has got a hole 
in’t , 

8o have vour bi*eeche« i 

Weary knife-giinder' little think the pitmd ones, 
Who in their coaches i*oll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, 
' Knives and 
Scissors to grind 0 I ’ 

Tell me, knife-giinder, how came you to grind 
knives ? 

Did some rich man tymnnically use you ? 

Was it the squire ? or parson of the parish ’ 

Or the attorney ' 

Was it the squire for killing of his game ^ or 
Covetous parson for his tithes distraining 
Or roguish lawyer made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit * 

(Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tom 
Paine '() 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 
j Pitiful story. 

I * A burlesque upon the humanitarian sentiments of Southey 
I hit younger days, as well as of the Sapphic stannas In which 
I MUMthaesemb^ed them 
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KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Story ! God blesg you ! 1 have none to tell, &ir ; 
Only, last night, a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Tom in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldniixoij put me into the parish 
Stocks for a vagrant. 

I should be glad to drink your honor s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence : 

But for my part, 1 never love to meddle 
With ixditics, sir. 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

1 give thee sixpence ’ 1 will see thee damned 
first, - 

Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to 
vengeance, — 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast ' 

{Kicks the knife-grnifkr, overt urns his wfieeJ, and 
exit in a tmmport of republican enthusiasm 
and universal philauthropit.) 

(rHiRGI ( 


EPITAPH 

FOR THE TOMBSIONK EKKOrKD ON ER THE MAR- 
QUIS OF ANOI.ESEA'.S LK(J, I/)ST A'l' THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO 

Here rests, and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneei and laugli, 

To learn that mouldering in the grave 
Is laid a British ('alf 

For he who writes these lines is sure, 

That those who read the whole 
Will find such laugh was premature, 

For here, too, lies a sole 

And here five little ones iiipose, 

Twin bom with other five, 

Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 

A leg and foot, to 8i)eak more plain, 

Bests hei-e of one commanding ; 

Who, though his wits he might retain, 

Lost half his understanding. 

And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 
Poured bullets thick as hail. 

Could only in this way be taught 
To give the foe leg-bail 


And now in England, just as gay 
As in the battle brave. 

Goes to a rout, review, or play. 

With one foot in the grave. 

Fortune in vain here showed her spite, 

For he will still be found, 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Hesolved to stand his ground. 

But Fortune's iwidon 1 must beg ; 

She meant not to disarm. 

For when she lopped the hero’s leg, 

She (lid not seek his harm. 

And but indulged a harmless whim ; 

Since he could walk with one. 

She saw two legs were lost on him. 

Who never meant to run. 

George Canning 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE PEAS. 

A BRACE of silinei's, for no good. 

Were onlered to the Virgin Mary’s shrine, 
Who at lioretto dwelt, in W'ax, stone, wood, 

And in a fail whiti; wig looked wondrous fim, 
Fifty long miles had those sad rogues to travel, 
With something in their shoes much worse than 
gravel ; 

In short, their toes so gentle to amuse. 

The priest had ordered pea*^ into their shoes 
A nostrum famous in old popish times 
F(»r piiiifying soiilw that stunk of crimes 
A sort of apostolic salt. 

Which |)opisli parsons foi its powers exalt. 
For keeping souls ot sinners sweet, 

Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat 

The knaves set off on the same day. 

Peas in their shoes, to go and pray ; 

But very different was their sp^, I wot : 

One of the sinners galloped on, 

Swift as a bullet from a gun ; 

The other limped, as if he had been shot. 

One saw the Virgin soon, Peccavi cried, 

Had his soul whitewashed all so clever ; 

Then home again he nimbly hied. 

Made fit with saints above, to live torever. 

In coming back, however, let me say, 

Ke met his brother rogue about half-way, — 
Hobbling, with outstretched arms and bended 
knees, 

Cursing the souls and bodies of the peas ; 

His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brow in sweat. 
Deep sympathising with hii groaning fast 
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How now/* the light-toed, whitewashed pil- 
grim broke, 

“ You lazy lubber 1 *' 

** Ods curse it ! ” cried the other, ** ’t is no joke ; 
My feet, once hard as any rock. 

Are now as soft as blubber. 

** Excuse me, Virgin Mary, that I swear. 

As for Loretto, I shall not get there ; 

No, to the devil my sinful soul must go, 

For damme if I ha’n*t lost every toe. 

Hut, brother sinner, pray explain 
How ’t is that you are not in pain. 

What power hath worked a wonder for your 
toes, 

Whilst I just like a snail am crawling, 

Now swearing, now on saints devoutly bawling. 
Whilst not a rascal comes to ease my woes ? 

“ How is ’t that you can like a grej'hound go. 
Merry as if that naught had happened, bum 

ye!” 

“Why,” cried the other, grinning, “you must 
know, 

That just before I ventured on my journey. 

To walk a little more at ease, 

I took the liberty to boil my peas.'* 

Dr. John WOLCOTT (Pe/er Pindar). 


THE RAZOR-SELLER. 

A FELLOW in a market-town. 

Most musical, cried razors up and down, 

And offered twelve for eighteen pence ; 

Which certainly seemed wondrous cheap, 

And, for the money, quite a heap, 

As every man would buy, with cash and sense. 

A country bumpkin the great offer heard, — 
Poor Hodge, who suffered by a broad black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his 
nose ; 

With cheerfulness the eighteen pence he i»aid. 
And proudly to himself in whispers said, 

“ This rascal stole the razors, I suppose. 

“ No matter if the fellow he a knave, 

Provided that the razors shave ; 

It certainly will bo a monstrous prize.” 

So home the clown, with his good fortune, went, 
Smiling, in heart and soul content, 

And quickly soaped himself to ears and eyes. 

Being well lathered from a dish or tub, 

Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub, 
Juit like a hedger cutting furze ; 


*T was a vile lazor ! — then the rest he tried, — 
All were impostors. “ Ah ! ” Hodge sighed,* 

“I wish my eighteen pence within my purse.” 

In vain to chase his beard, and bring the giaces. 
He cut, and dug, and winced, and stamped, 
and sworn ; 

Brought blood, and danced, blasphemed, and 
made wiy faces, 

And cursecl ench razor’s body o’er and o’er : 

His muzzle formed of opposition stuff, 

Firai as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff ; 

So kept it, — laughing at the steel and suds. 
Hodge, in a passion, stretched his angry jaws, 
Vowing the direst vengeance with clenched claws, 
On the vile cheat that sold the goods. 

“ Razors ! a mean, confounded dog. 

Not fit to scrape a hog ’ ” 

Hodge sought the fellow, — found him, — and 
begun : 

“ P’rhaps, Master Razor-rogue, to you ’t is fun. 
That people flay themselves out of their lives. 
You rascal ! for an hour have 1 been gi’ubbing, 
Giving my crying whiskers here a scrubbing, 
With razors just like oyster-knives. 

Sirrah I 1 tell you you 're a knave. 

To cry up razors that can’t shave ! ” 

“Friend,” quoth the razor-man, “I'm not a 
knave ; 

As for the razors you have bought, 

Upon my soul, I never thought 
That they would shave." 

“Not think they ’d shave ! ” quoth Hodge, with 
wondering eyes, 

And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 
“What were they made for, then, you dog?" 
he cries. 

Made" quoth the fellow with a smile, — 
* Ho sell," 

DR. JOHN WOLCOTT {Peter Pindar). 


EPIGRAMS BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 

COLOGNE. 

In Koln, a town of monks and bones. 

And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches, — 

I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 

All well-defined and several stinks ! 

Ye nymphs that reign o’er sewers and sinks, 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs I what power divins 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ? 
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Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job's constancy and patience. 

He took his honor, took his health ; 

He took his children, took his wealth, 

His servants, oxen, horses, cows — 

But cunning Satan did not take his s^iouse. 

But Heaven, that brings out good from evil. 

And loves to disappoint the devil. 

Had predetermined to restore 
Twofold all he had before ; 

His servants, horses, oxen, cows — 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse ! 

Hoarse Msevius reads his hobbling verse 
To all, and at all times. 

And finds them both divinely smooth. 

His voice as well as rhymes. 

Yet folks say Majvius is no ass ; 

But Msevius makes it clear 
That he 's a monster of an ass, — 

An ass without an ear ! 

Swans sing before they die, — 'twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 


THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 

** In the parish of St Ncots, Cornwall, 1:^ a well arched over with 
the robes of four kinds of trees, — withy, oak, elm, and ash, — and 
dedicpted to St Keyne. The reported virtue nf the water is this, 
that, whether husband or Mfe hrst drink tlisrcof, they get the mas* 
tery thereby.” — FULLCR 

A WELL there is in the West country. 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the West country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 

And behind does an ash-tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank aliove 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne ; 

Pleasant it was to his eye. 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For thirsty and hot was he. 

And he sat down upon the bank. 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the neighboring town 
At the well to fill his pail, 

On the well-side he rest^ it. 

And bade the stranger haiL 


“ Now art thou a bachelor, stranger ? ” quoth he, 
“ For an if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

“ Or has your good woman, if one you have. 

In Cornwall ever l)een ? 

For an if she have, I '11 venture my life 
She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne." 

“I have left a good woman who never was here,” 
The stranger he made reply ; 

‘‘But that my draught should be better for that, 
“ I pray you answer me why.” 

“St. Keyne,” quoth the countryman, “many a 
time 

Drank of this crystal well. 

And before the angel summoned her 
She laid on the water a spell. 

“ If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall dnnk before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he. 

For he shall be master for life. 

“ But if the wife should drink of it first, 

Heaven help the husband then ' ” 

The stranger stoojwd to the Well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. 

“You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes 
He to the countryman said. 

But the countryman smiled as the stranger sjwke, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

“I hastened, as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch. 

But i’ faith, she had been wiser than me, 

For she took a bottle to cliuridi.” 

RoBER] Southey 


THE EGGS AND THE HORSES. 

A MATRIMONIAL LPIC 

John Dobbins was so captivated 
By Mary Tnieman’s fortune, face, and cap, 
(With ne.ar two thousand pounds the hook was 
baited,) 

That in he popped to matrimony’s trap. 

One small ingredient towards happiness. 

It seems, ne’er occupied a single thought ; 

For his accomplished bride 
Appearing well supplied 
With the three charms of riches, beauty, dress, 
He did not, as he ought. 

Think of aught else ; so no inquiry made he 
As to the temper of the lady. 
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And hare was certainljr a great omission ; 

None should accept of Hymen's gentle fetter, 

“ For worse or better,” 

Whatever be their prospect or condition, 

Without acquaintance with each other’s nature ; 
For many a mild and quiet creature 
Of during disposition, 

Alas 1 I 7 thoughtless marriage has destroyed it. 
So take advice ; let girls dress e'er to tastily. 
Don't enter into wedlock hastily 
Unless you can’t avoid it 

Week followed week, and, it must be contest. 
The bridegroom and the bride had both been 
blest ; 

Month after month had languidly trauspii'ed, 
Both parties became tired : 

Tear after year dragged on , 

Their happiness was gone. 

Ah ! foolish pair ! 

“ Bear and forbear ” 

Should be the rule for married folks to take. 
But blind mankind (poor discontented elves !) 
Too often make 
The misery of themselves. 

At length the husband said, “ This will not do 1 
Mary, 1 never will be ruled by you ; 

So, wife, d' ye see ? 

To live together as we can’t agree, 

Suppose we part ! ” 

With woman’s pride, 

Mary replied, 

“ With all my heart ! ” 

John Dobbins then to Mary's father goes, 

And gives the list of his imagined woes. 

** Dear son-in-law ! ” the father said, 'M see 
All is quite true that you 've been telling me , j 
Yet there in marriage is such strange fatality, 
That when as much of life 
Yon shall have seen 
As it has been 

My lot to see, I think you ’ll own your wife 
As good or better than the generality. 

** An interest in your case 1 really take, { 

And therefore gladly this agreement make 
An hundred eggs within this basket lie, 

With which your luck, to-morrow, you shall try ; I 
Also my five best horses, with my cart ; | 

And from the farm at dawn you shall depart j 
All round the country go, j 

And be particular, I beg ; 

Wham husbands rola^ a horM bestow, 

But wham the wives, an •gg. 


And if the horses go before the eggs, 

I '11 ease you of your wife, — I vrill, — I’ fegs 

Away the married man departed, 

Brisk and light-hearth . 

Not doubting that, of course, 

The first five houses each would take a horse. 
At the first house he knocked, 

He felt a little shocked 
To hear a female voice, with angry roar, 
Scream out, — “ Hullo ! 

Who *8 there below ? 

Why, husband, are you deaf ' go to the dooi*, 
See who it is, I beg.” 

Our poor friend John 
Trudged quickly on, 

But first laid at the door an egg. 

1 will not all his journey through 
The discontented traveller pursue ; 
Suffice it here to say 

That when his first day's task was nearly don 
He 'd seen an hundred husbands, minus one, 
And eggs just ninety-nine had given away. 
*'Ha! there’s a house where he I seek mi 
dwell,” 

At length cried John ; ‘*111 go and nng t 
bell.” 

The servant came, — John asked hn 
“ Pray, 

Friend, is your master in the way ? ” 

“ No,” said the man, with smiling phi 
“ My master is not, but my mistress is ; 
Walk in that parloi*, sir, my lady 's in it 
Master will lx* himself there — in a minute 
The lady said her liiisband then was dressing, 
And, if his business was not very pressing, 

She would prefer that he should wait until 
His toilet was completed ; 

Adding, “Pray, sir, be seated." 

“ Madam, I will,” 

Said John, with great politeness ; “ but 1 own 
That you alone 

Can tell me all I wish to know ; 

Will you do so ? 

Pardon my rudeness, 

And just have the gooduess 
(A wager to decide) to tell me — do — 
Who governs in this house, — your spouse 
you?” 

“ Sir,” said the lady, with a doubting no 
“ Your question ’s very odd ; 

But as I think none ought to be 
Ashamed to do their duty (do you see ?) 
On that account I scrapie not to say 
It always is my pleesnm te obey. 
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Bat h«re 's my husband (always sad without 
ms); 

Tahe not my word, but ask him, if you doubt 
ms.” 

** Sir/' said the husband, ** 't is most true ; 

I promise you, 

A mors obedient, kind, and gentle woman 
Does not exist.” 

“ Give us your fist,” 

Said John, ** and, as the case is something more 
than common. 

Allow me to present you with a beast 
Worth fifty guineas at the very least. 

There *s Smiler, sir, a beauty, you must own. 
There 's Piince, that handsome black, 

Ball the gray mare, and Saladin the roan, 
Besides old Dunn ; 

Come, sir, choose one ; 

But take advice from me, 

Let Prince be he ; 

Why, sir, you ’ll look the hero on his back.” 

1 'll take the black, and thank you too.” 

“ Nay, husband, that will never do ; 

You know, you 've often heard me say 
How much I l(»ng to have a gray ; 

And this one will exactly do for me.” 

** No, no,” said he, 

“ Friend, take the four others back, 

And only leave the black ” 

“Nay, huslwnd, I declare 
I must have the gray mare ; ” 

Adding (with gentle force), 

“The gray mare im, I 'm sure, the better horse.” 

“ Well, if it must be so, — good sir, 

The gray mare m prefer ; 

So we accept your gift.” John made a leg : 

“ Allow me to present you with an egg ; 

'T is my last egg remaining, 

The cause of my regaining, 

1 trust, the fond affection of my wife, 

Whom I will love the better all my life. 

“ Home to content has her kind father brought 
me ; 

I t h»^»k him for the lesson he has taught me.” 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE MILKMAID. 

A MILKMAID, who poised a full pail on her head. 
Thus muB^ on her prospects in life, it is said : 
“Let me see, — I should think that this milk 
will procure 

One handled good eggs, or fourscore, to be sure. 


“ Well then, — stop a bit, — it must not be for- 
gotten, 

Some of these may be broken, and some may be 
rotten ; 

But if twenty for accident should he detached. 

It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be 
hatched. 

“ Well, sixty sound eggs, — no, sound chickens, 
1 mean : 

Of these some may die , — we T1 suppose seventeen. 
Seventeen ! not so many, — say ten at the most^ 
Which will leave fifty cluckens to boil or to roast. 

“ But then there 's their barley : how much will 
they nee<l ? 

Why, they take but one grain at a time when 
they feed, — 

So that *8 a mere trifle ; \ iw then, let us see, 

At a fair market price how much money there 'll 
be. 

“ Six shillings a pair — five — four — three-and 
six, 

To prevent all mistakes, that low price I will fix . 
Now what will that make < fifty chickens, 1 said, — 
Fifty times three-and-sixpence — I*il oak Brother 
Ned. 

I “ 0, but stop, — three-and-sixpence a pair I must 
1 sell ’em ; 

Well, a pair is a couple, — now then let us tell 
'em ; 

A couple in fifty will go (my poor brain ! ) 

Why, just a score times, and five pair will remain. 

“Twenty-five pair of fowls — now how tiresome 
it is 

That 1 can’t reckon up so much money as this * 
Well, there 's no use in trying, so let 's give a 
guess, — 

I '11 say twenty pounds, and it carCi he no Use, 

“Twenty pounds, I am certain, will buy me a cow, 

! Thirty geese, and two turkeys, — eight pigs and 
1 a sow ; 

I Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year, 

I I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, 'tis 

clear.” 

Forgetting her burden, when this she had said. 
The maid superciliously tossed up her head ; 
When, alas for her prospects ! her milk-pail de- 
scended, 

And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 

This moral, I think, may be safely attached, — 
“ Beckon not on your chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

jamiBYS Tavim. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY 
MAID? 

** Where are you going, my pretty maid ?** 

** 1 am going a>milking, sir/’ she said. 

“ May I go with you, my pretty maid ? ’* 

“You ’re kindly welcome, sir,” she said. 

“ What is your father, ray pretty maid ? ” 

“ My father ’s a farmer, sir,” she said. 

“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?” 

“ My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. 

“ Then 1 won’t marry you, my pretty maid ?” 
“Nobody asked you, sir,” she said. 

Anonymous. 

TOBY TOSSPOT. 

Alas ! what pity ’t is that regularity, 

Jiike Isaac Shove’s, is such a rarity 1 
But there are swilling wights in London town, 
Tenned jolly dogs, choice spirits, alias swine, 
Who pour, ill midnight revel, bumi>er8 down. 
Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine. 

These spendthrifts, who life’s pleasures thus run on. 
Dozing with headaches till the afternoon, 

Lose half men’s regular estate of sun, 

By borrowing too largely of the moon. 

One of this kidney — Toby Tosspot bight — 

Was coming from the Bedford late at night ; 

And being Baccht plenus, full of wine, 
Although he had a tolerable notion 
Of aiming at progressive motion, 

T was n’t direct, — ’t was sci’pentine. 

He worked with sinuosities, along, i 

Like Monsieur Corkscrew, worming through al 
cork, I 

Not straight, like Corkscrew’s proxy, stiff Don * 
Prong, — a fork. 

At length, with near four bottles in his pate, 

He saw the moon shining on Shove’s brass plate. 
When reading, “ Please to ring the bell,” 

And being civil beyond measure, 

“ Ring it ! ” says Toby, — “ very well ; 

I ’ll ring it with a deal of pleasure.” 

Toby, the kindest soul in all the town. 

Gave it a jerk that almost jerked it down. 

He waited full two minutes, — no one came ; 

He waited full two minutes more ; — and then 
Says Toby, “ If he ’s deaf, I ’m not to blame ; 

I ’ll pull it for the gentleman again.” 

But the first peal woke Isaac in n flight, i 

Who, quick as lightning, popping up his head, ^ 
Sat on his head's antipodes, in bkl, 

Palfi aa a parsnip, — bolt upright 


At length he wisely to himself doth say, calming 
his fears, — 

“ Tush ! ’t is some fool has rung and run away ; ” 

When peal the second rattled in his ears. 

Shove jumped into the middle of the floor ; 

And, trembling at each bi'eath of air that 
stirred. 

He groped down stairs, and opened the street 
door, 

While Toby wtt.s performing peal the third. 

Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant 
And saw he was a strapper, stout and tall ; 

Then put this question, “ Pray, sir, what d’ ye 
want ? ” 

Says Toby, “ I want nothing, sir, at all. 

“ Want nothing ! Sir, you 've pulled my bell, I 
vow, 

As if you ’d jerk it off the wire.” 

Quoth Toby, gravely making him a how, 

“ 1 pulled it, sir, at your desire.” 

“At mine?” “Yes, yours; I hope I’ve done 
it well. 

High time for bed, sir ; I was hastening to it ; 

But if you wiite up, * Please to ring the bell,' 
Common politeness makes me stop and do it.” 

UEORCB COLMAN IHh Vl)l'N(.I R. 

♦— 

SIR MARMADUKE. 

Sir Marmaduke was a hearty knight, — 
Good man ! old man ! 

He ’s painted standing bolt upright, 

With Ids hose rolled over his knee ; 

His periwig’s as white as chalk, 

And on his fist he holds a hawk ; 

And he looks like the head 
Of an ancient family. 

His dining-room was long and wide, — 

Good man ' old man ! 

His spaniels lay by the fireside ; 

And in other parts, d’ ye see. 

Cross-bows, tobacco-pipes, old hats, 

A saddle, his wife, and a litter of cats ; 

And he looked like the head 
Of an ancient family. 

He never turned the poor from the gate, - 
Good man > old man I 
But was always ready to break the pate 
Of hi» couutry’s enemy. 
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What knight could do a better thing 
Than serve the poor and fight for his king ? 
And so may every head 
Of an ancient family. 

George Colman the Younger. 


THE FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.* 

I ’ll sing you a good old song, 

Made by a good old pate, 

Of a fine old English gentleman 
Who had an old estate, 

And who kept up his old mansion 
At a bountiful old rate , 

With a good old jKirter to relieve 
The old poor at his gate, 

Like a fine old English gentleman 
All of the olden time. 

His hall so old was hung around 
With pikes and guns and bows, 

And swords, and good old bucklers, 

That had stood some tough old blows ; 
’Twas there “his worship ” held his state 
In doublet an<l trunk hose, 

And quatfed his cup of good old sack. 

To warm his good ohl nose, 

Like a fine, etc. 

When winter’s cold brought frost and snow, 
He opened house to all ; 

And though threescore and ten his years, 

He featly led the ball ; 

Nor was the houseless wanderer 
E’er driven from his hall ; 

For while he feasted all the gn’at. 

He ne’er forgot the small ; 

Like a fine, etc. 

But time, though old, is strong in flight, 

And yearn rolled swiftly by , 

And Autumn’s falling leaves proclaimed 
This good old man must die ! 

He laid him down right tmnquilly, 

Gave up life’s latest sigh ; 

And mournful stillness reigned around, 

And teara bedewed each eye, 

For this good, etc. 

Now surely this is better far 
Than all the new parade f 

Of theatres and fancy balls, 

“At home” and masquerade : 

• Modelled upon an old black-letter song, called *'The Okl and 
Young Courtier " 


And much more economical, 

For all his bills were paid. 

Then leave your new vagaries quite. 

And take up the old trade 
Of a fine old English gentleman, 

All of the olden time. 

ANONVMOUb 

4 _ 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN 
GILPIN. 

SHOWING HOW HR WEN! l-ARTHER THAN HE INTENDEH 
AND CAMi: SAFE HOMb AGAIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin’s sjiouse said to her dear — 

“ Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

“ To-morrow is our wedding-day. 

And we will Ijaen repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 

“My sister and my sister’s child. 

Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

He soon replied, “ I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And yon are she, my dearest dear : 

Therefore it shall be done. 

“I am a linendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know. 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go ” 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, “That’s well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 

We will l)e furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O’erjoyed was he to find, 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 
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So tlifae doon off the choiae i?aB stayed, 
Where they did all get in ; 

Six predOQS souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were neTer folks so glad ; 

The stones did rattle nndemeath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seized the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

*T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind. 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

** The wine is left behind ! ” 

“ Good lack ! ” quoth he, ‘*yet bring it me. 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 

Kow Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Raoh bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance true. 

^en over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

Bis long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Pull slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat 


“ So, fair and softly,” John he cried, 

But John he cri^ in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he most 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 

His herse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a lig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it Hew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

! And every soul cried out, “Well done I ” 
As loud as lie I'ould bawl 

Away went Gilpin, — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around, 

“ He carries weight ! he rides a race 1 
'T is for a thousand pound ! ” 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

'T was wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

I The bottles twain behind his back 
I Were shattered at a blow. 

I 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle neck# 

\ Still dangling at his wiieL 
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Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he {day, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he tlirew the wasli about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering mucli 
To see how he did lide. 

*‘Stop, stop, John Gilpin !— Here’s the house,** 
They all at once did cry , 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired.” 

Said Gilpin, “ So am I ’ ” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ^ — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly — which brings rne to 
The middle of iny song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim. 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him ; 

“ What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall, — 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all ^ ” 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he s|K)ke 

“ I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road ” 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin. 

Returned him not a single word, ; 

But to the house went in ; I 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig * 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wetTi 
Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit, 

“My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs miLst fit. 

“ But let me .scra|)e the <iirt away 
That hangs upon your face , 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be 111 u hungry (sase.” 

Said John, “ It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware.” 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

“ 1 am in haste to dine ; 

T was for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine.” 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 

He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell, 

“This shall be youi-s when you bring bach 
My husband safe and well.” 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain : 

Whom in a tiice 1 o tried to stop 
By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would hilve done. 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 
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Away went Gilpin, and away 
AVent postboy at his heels, 

The postboy s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin Hy, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry : — 

“ Stop thief ! atop thief ’ — a highwayman ! ” 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that [lassed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike-gates again 
Flew ojHMi in shoit space ; 

The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rmle a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up ' 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, “ Long live the king, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! ” 

WllLIAM COWPER 


THE GOUTY MERCHANT AND THE 
STRANGER. 

In Broad Street building (on a winter night), 
Snug by his parlor-fire, n gouty wight 
Sat all alone, with one hand rubbing 
His feet, roUed up in fleecy hose ; 

With t’ other he’d lieneath his nose 
The Public Ledger, in whose columns grabbing, 
He noted all the sales of hops, 

Ships, shops, and slops ; 

Gum, galls, and gi iccrics ; ginger, gin, 

Tar, tallow, turmeric, turpentine, and tin ; 

A^hen lo ! a deceni personage in black 
Entered and most politely said, — 

‘*Your footman, sir, has gone hia nightly 
track 

To the King’s Head, 

Und left your door lyar ; which I 
Obsei-ved in passing by, 

And thought it neighborly to give you notice.” 
“ Ten thousand thanks ; how very few get, 

In time of danger. 

Such kind attentions from a stranger ! 

Assuredly, that fellow’s throat is 
Doomed to a final drop at Newgate : 


I He knows, too, (the unconscionable elf !) 

That there ’s no soul at homo except myself.” 

1 “1 udeed,” replied the stranger (looking gravoX 

I “ Then he ’s a double knave ; 

He knows tliat rogues and thieves by scores 
Nightly beset unguarded dooi*s : 

And see, how easily might one 
Of these domestic foes, 

Eyen beneath your very nose, 

Perform his knavish tricks ; 

Enter your room, as 1 have done, 

Blow out your candles — thus — and thus — 
Pocket your silver candlesticks, 

And — walk off — thus ” — 

So said, so done ; he made no more remark 
Nor waited for replies, 

But marched off with his prize, 

Leaving the gouty merchant in the daik. 

Horace Smith. 

ORATOR PUFF. 

Mu OuAToii Puff had two tones in liis voice, 
The one s(pieaking thus^ and the other down so; 
In each sentence ho uttered he gave you your 
choice. 

For one half was H alt, and the rest G below, 
0 » 0 ! Orator Puff, 

One voice for an orator ’s surely enough. 

But he still talked away, spite of coughs and of 
frowns, 

So distracting all ears with his ups and his 
downs. 

That a wag once, on hearing the orator say, 

“ My voice is for war ! ” asked, “ Which of 
them, pray ? ” 

0 I 0 I Orator Puff, etc. 

Reeling homewards one evening, top-heavy with 
gin, 

And rehearsing his speech on the weight of 
the crown, 

He tripped near a saw-pit, and tumbled right in, 
“Sinking fund” the last words as his noddle 
came down. 

0 ! 0 ! Orator Puff, etc. 

“ Good Lord ’ ” he exclaimed, in his he-and-she 
tones, 

“ Help me out ! Help me out ! I liuve broken 
my bones ! ” 

“Help you out?” said a Paddy who passed, 
“ what a bothei* ! 

Why, there 's two of you there — can’t you help 
one another ? ” 

010! Orator Puff, 

One voice for an orator ’s surely enough. 

Thomas Moors. 
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MORNING MEDITATIONS. 

Let Taylor preach, upon a morning bi-eezy, 
Howwellto rise while nights and larks are fl 3 dng, — 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy 
By half as 

What if the lark does carol in the sky, 

Soaring beyond the sight to find him out,- 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly ? 

I 'm not a trout. 

Talk not to me of bees and such-like hums, 

The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime, — 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of iiTne. 

To me Dan Phoebus and his car are naught, 

His steeds that paw' impatiently about, — 

Let them enjoy, say I, as horses ought. 

The first turn-out ! 

Eight beautiful the dewy meads appear 
Besprinkled by the rosy- lingered girl ; 

What then, — if I prefer my pillow-beer 
To eaily pearl 

My stomach is not ruled by other men’s. 

And, grumbling foi a reason, quaintly begs 
Wherefore should niastei rise before the hens 
Have laid llieii eggs ? 

Why from a comfortable pillow start 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken ? 

A fig, say I, for any streaky part. 

Excepting bacon. 

An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn. 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among, 

“ To meet the sun upon the upland lawn,” — 
Well, — ho died young. 


With charwomen such early hours agree, 

And sweeps that earn betimes their bit and sup ; 
But I 'm no climbing lioy, and need npt be 
All up, — all up ! 

So here I lie, my morning calls deferring. 

Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ; — 
A man that ’s fond precociously of stirring 
Must bo a spoon. 

Thomas Hood. 


— • — 

FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN. 


But as they fetched a walk one day, 

They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away. 

Whilst Ben he was brought to. 

The boatswain swore with wicked words 
Enough to shock a saint, 

That, though she did seem in a fit, 

’T was nothing but a feint 

“Come, girl,” said he, “hold up your head, 
He ’ll be as good as me ; 

For when your swain is in our boat 
A boatswain he will be.” 

So w'hen they *d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf. 

She roused, and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 

“ And is he gone, and is he gone ?’* 

She cried and wept outright ; 

“Then 1 will to the water-side. 

And see him out of sight” 

A watennan came up to her ; 

“Now, young woman,” said he, 

“If yon weep on so, you will make 
Eye- water in the sea.” 

“ Alas ! they 've taken my beau, Ben, 

To sail with old Benbow ; ” 

And her woe began to run afresh, 

As if she ’d said. Gee v\ oe * 

Says he, “ They ’ve only taken him 
To the tender-ship, you scm* ” 

“ The tender-ship,” cried Sally Brown, ^ 

“ What a hard-shij) that must he ! ’* 

“ 0, would I were a mermaid now, 

For then 1 ’d follow him ’ 

But 0, I ’m not a fish-woman. 

And so I cannot swim 

“ Alas ! I was not Iwn beneath 
Tile Virgin and the Scales, 

So I must curse my cruel stars. 

And walk about in Wales.” 

Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That ’s underneath tlie world ; 

But in two yenm the ship came home, 

And all her sails were furled. 


Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A caipenter by trade ; 

And he fell in love with Sally' Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she got on, 

He found she *d got another Ben, 
U'^ose Chiistian-naroe was John. 
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**OSiI|]rBroinit 0 Silly Brown t 
How eOiUd yoa serve me so ? 

C 've met with many a breeze before, 

Bat never snob a blow ! ” 

Then, reading on his 'baoco box. 

He heaved a heavy sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 

And then to jape his eye. 

And then he tried to sing, All 's Well ! *' 
But could not, though he tried ; 

His head was turned, — and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happened in his berth, 

At forty-odd befeJ ; 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 

THOMAS HOOD. 


FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY. 

A PATHRllC BALLAD 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war’s alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 

So he laid down his arms. 

Now as they bore him off the held, 
Said he, ** Ij&i others shoot ; 

For here I leave my second leg, 

And the Forty-second Foot.” 

The army-surgeons made him limbs ' 
Said he, “ They 're only pegs ; 

But there 's as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs.” 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, — 
Her name was Nelly Gray ; 

So be went to pay her his devours. 
When he devoured his pay. 

But when he called on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off. 

** 0 Nelly Gray ! 0 Nelly Gray 1 
Is this your love so warm ? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform.” 

Said she, “ I loved a soldier once. 

For he was blithe and brave ; 

But I will never have a man 
With both in the grave. 


** Before you had thoee timber toes 
Your love I did allow ; 

But then, you know, you itand upon 
Another footing now.” 

0 Nelly Gray ! 0 Nelly Gray ! 

For all your jeering speeches, 

At duty’s call 1 left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches.” 

“ Why, then,” said she, “you ’ve lost the feet 
Of legs in war's alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms 1 ” 

“ 0 false and fickle Nelly Gray ! 

1 know why you refuse : 

Though I ’vc no feet, some other man 

Is standing m my shoes. 

“ I wish I nc er had seen your face ; 

But, now, a long farewell ! 

For you will be my death ; — alas ! 

You will not be my Nell 

Now when he went from Nelly Gray 
His heart so heavy got. 

And life was such a burden grown. 

It made him take a knot. 

So round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did intvdne, 

And, for his second time in life. 

Enlisted in the Line. 

One end he tied around a beam, 

And then removed his pegs ; 

And, as his legs were off, — of course 
He soon was off his legs. 

And there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town ; 

For, though distress had cut him up, 

It could not cut him down. 

A dozen men sat on his corpse, 

To find out why he died, — 

And they buried Ben in four cross-roads, 

With a stake in bis inside. 

Thomas Hool 


I AM A FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 

PROM TMB OPERA OF “ROBIN HOOD.” 

I AM a friar of orders gray, 

And down in the valleys I take my way ; 

I pull not blackberry, haw, or hip, — 

Good store of venison fills my scrip ; 
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My long bead-roll 1 merrily chant ; 
'Wliere’er I walk no money I want ; 

And why I’m bo pltimp the reason 1 tell, ~ 
Who lei^ a good life b sure to live well. 
What baron or squire, 

Or knight of the shire, 
lives half so well as a holy friar 

After supper of heaven 1 dream, 

But that is a pullet and clouted cream ; 
Myself, by denial, I mortify — 

With a dainty bit of a warden-pie ; 

I *m clothed in sackcloth for my sin, — 
With old sack wine I ’m lined within ; 

A chirping cup is my matin song, 

And the vesper’s bell is my bowl, ding dong. 
What baron or squire, 

Or knight of the shire, 

Lives half so well as a holy friar 

JOHN O'Keefe 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair > 
Bishop and abbot and prior were there ; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire. 
With a great many more of lesser degree, — 

In sooth, a goodly company , 

And they served the Lord Primate on liended 
knee. 

Never, I ween, 

Was a prouder seen, 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 

Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims ! 
In and out, 

Through the motley rout, 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about : 

Here and there, 

Like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cates, 

And dishes and plates, 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall. 

Mitre and crosier, he hopped upon all. 

With a saucy air, 

He perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat, 

Tn the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat ; 

And he peered in the face 
Of his lordship’s Grace, 

With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

“ We two are the greatest folks here to-day ! ’’ 
And the priests, with awe, 

As such freaks they saw, 
flkid, **The Devil must be in t^t little Jack- 
daw!” 


The feast was over, the board was dearedt 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared, 
And six little Singing-boys, — dear little souls 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, — 
Came, in order due. 

Two by two. 

Marching that gmnd refectory through ! 

A nice little boy held a golden ewer. 

Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur. 
Which a nice little l>ov stood i-eady to catch 
In a line golden lmnd-l)asiu made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown. 

Carried lavender-water and eau-de-Cologne ; 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope ! 

One little boy more 
A napkin bore, 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink. 

And a cardinal’s hat marked in ^'permane^ 
ink.” 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white ; 
From his finger he draws 
Hb costly turquoise : 

And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws 
Deposits it straight 
By the side of his plate. 

While the nice little boys on hb Eminence wait , 
Till, when nobody ’s dreaming of any such thing. 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring ! 

There ’s a cry and a shout, 

And a deuce of a rout, 

And nobody seems to know what they 're about. 
But the monks have their pockets all turned in- 
side out ; 

The friars are kneeling, 

And hunting and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 
The Cardinal drew 
Off each plum-colored shoe. 

And left his red stockings exposed to the view ; 
He peeps, and he feels 
In the toes and the heels. 

They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the 
plates, — 

They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— - They turn up the rugs, 

They examine the mugs ; 

But, no ! — no such thing, — 

They can’t find the ring ! 

And the Abbot declared that *‘when nobodr 
twigged it. 

Some rascal or other had popped in and priggeu 
it!” 
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The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
fie called for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 
In holy anger and pious grief 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head ; 

He Cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the Devil, and wake in a 
fright. 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 
drinking, 

He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 
winking ; 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 
He cursed him living, he cursed him dying ’ — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 

But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! 

The day was gone, 

The night came on, 

The monks and the friars they searched till dawn ; 
When the sacristan saw, 

On crumpled claw, 

Come limping a iK>or little lame Jackdaw ! 

No longer gay, 

As on yesterday ; 

His feathers all seemed to lie turned the wrong 
way ; — 

His pinions drooped, — he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 
His eye so dim. 

So wasted each limb, 

That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, 
“That ’s him ! — 

That ’s the scamp that has done this scandalous 
thing, 

That ’s the thief that has got my liord (Cardinal’s 
Ring ! ” 

The poor little Jackdaw, 

When the monks he saw, 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 

And turned his bald head as much as to say, 

“ Pray be so good as to walk this way ! ” 

Slower and slower 
He limped on before, 

Till they came to the back of the belfry-door, 
Where the first thing they saw. 

Midst the aticks and the straw, 

Was the kino, in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book. 
And off that terrible curse he took : 

The mute expi'ession 
Barred in lien of confeadoni 


And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution I 

— When those words were heard, 

That poor little bird 

Was so changes] in a moment, *t was really ab* 
surd * 

He grew sleek and fat ; 

In addition to that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat I 
His tail waggled more 
Even than before ; 

But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 
No longer ho perched on the Cardinal’s chair : 
He hopped now about 
With a gait devout ; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out ; 

And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

He always seemed telling the Confessor’s beads. 
If any one lied, or if any one swore, 

Or slumbered in prayer- time and happened to 
snore, 

That good Jackdaw 
Would give a great “ Caw • ” 

As much as to say, “ Don’t do so any more ! ” 
While many remaiked, as his manners they saw. 
That they “never had known such a pious Jack- 
daw ’ ” 

He long lived the pride 
Of that country side, 

And at last in the odor j)f sanctity died ; 

When, as words were too faint 
His merits to paint, 

The Conclave detennined to make him a Saint. 
And on newly mad(‘ Saints and Popes, ns yon 
know, 

It ’s the custom of Rome new names to bestow, 
So they canonized him by the name of Jem Crow I 
Richard Harris Barham 

( Thomai Ingoldsby, Esq,), 


MISADVENTURES AT MARGATE. 

Mr. Simpkinson { loquitur ), 

I WAS in Margate last July, I walked upon ths 
pier, 

I saw a little vulgar Boy, — I said, “ What make 
you here ? 

The gloom upon your youthful cheek speaks any- 
thing but joy ; ” 

Again I said, “ What make you here, you little 
vulgar Boy ? ” 

He froi^med, that little vulgar Boy, — he deemed 
I meant to scoff, — 

And when the little heart is big, a little ** letl 
It off/’ 
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He put hie finger in his mouthy his little bosom 
rose, — 

He had no little handkerchief to wipe his little | 
nose I 

** Hark I don’t you hear, my little man ? — it ’s 
striking Nine,” I said, 

** An hour when all good little boys and girls 
should be in b^. 

Run home and get your 8upi)er, else your Ma 
will scold, — 0 fie ! 

It’s very wrong indeed for little boys to stand 
and cry • ” 

The tear-drop in his little eye again began to 
spring, 

His bosom throbbed with agony, — he cried like 
anything ! 

1 stooped, and thus amidst his sobs I heard him 
murmur, — “Ah’ 

I have n’t got no supper ! and I have n’t got no 
Ma ’ 

“My father, he is on the seas, — rny mother’s 
dead and gone ! 

And I am here,, on this here pier, to roam the 
world alone ; 

I have not had, this livelong day, one drop to 
cheer my heart. 

Nor * brown* to buy a bit of bread with, — let 
alone a tart. 

“ If there 's a soul will give me food, or find me 
in employ. 

By day or night, then blow me tight ! ” (he was 
a vulgar Boy ;) 

“ And now I ’m here, from this here pier it is my 
fixed intent 

To jump as Mister Levi did from off the Monu- 
ment ! ” 

“ Cheer up ! cheer up ! my little man, — cheer 
up ! ” 1 kindly said, 

“You are a naughty boy to take such things 
into your head ; 

If you should jump from off the pier, you’d surely 
break your legs, 

Perhaps your neck, — then Bogey ’d have you, 
sure as eggs are eggs ! 

“ Come home with me, my little man, come home 
with me and sup ! 

My landlady is Mrs. Jones, — we must not keep 
her up, — 

There ’s roast potatoes at the fire, — enough for 
me and you, — 

Come home, you little vulgar Boy, — I lodge at 
Number 2.” 


1 took him home to Number 2, the house beside 
“TheFoj,” 

I bade him wipe his dirty shoes, — that little 
vulgar Boy, — 

And then 1 said to Mistress Jones, the kindest of 
her sex, 

“ Pray be so good as go and fetch a pint of 
double X t ” 

But Mrs. Jones was rather cross, she made a little 
noise, 

She said she “ did not like to wait on little vul- 
gar Boys.” 

She with her apron wiped the plates, and, as she 
rubbed the delf. 

Said I might “go to Jericho, and fetch my beer 
myself ! ” 

I did not go to Jericho, — I went to Mr. Cobb, — 

1 changed a shilling (which in town the people 
call a Bob), — 

It was not so much for myself as for that vulgar 
child, — 

And I said, “ A pint of double X, and please to 
draw it mild ! ” 

When I came back I gazed about, — I gazed on 
stool and chair, — 

I could not see my little friend, because he was 
not there ! 

I peeped beneath the table-cloth, beneath the 
sofa, too, — 

I said, “You little vulgar Boy’ why, what’s 
become of you ! ” 

I could not see my table-spoons. — I looked, but 
could not see 

The little fiddle-patterned ones I use when I ’m 
at tea ; 

I could not see my sugar-tongs, my silver watch, 
— 0, dear ! 

I know ’t was on the mantel-piece when I went 
out for beer. 

I could not see my Macintosh, — it was not to 
be seen I 

Nor yet my best white beaver hat, broad-brimmed 
and lined with gmen ; 

My carpet-bag, — my cruet-stand, that holds my 
sauce and soy, — 

My roast potatoes ! — all are gone ! — and so ’s 
that vulgar Boy ! 

1 rang the bell for Mrs. Jones, for she w^ down 
below, 

“ 0 Mrs. Jones, what do you think ? — ain’t this 
a pretty go ? 
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Thftt horrid little Tulgar Boy whom 1 brought 
here to-night 

He’i etokn my thingi and run awayl" Says 
she, “ And sarre you right ! " 

Next morning 1 was up betimes, — 1 sent the 
Grier round, 

All with his bell and gold-laced hat, to say 1 *d 
give a {K)und 

To find that little vulgar Boy, who ’d gone and 
used me so ; 

But when the Crier cried, “0 Yes I ” the people 
cried, “0 No!” 

I went to “Jarvis' Landing-place,” the glory of 
the town, 

There was a common sailor-man a walking up 
and down, 

1 told my tale, — he seemed to think I 'd not 
been treated well. 

And called me “ Poor old Buffer ! ** — what that 
means 1 cannot tell. 

That Sailor-man, he said he 'd seen that morning 
on the shore 

A son of — something — *t was a name I 'd never 
heard before, — 

A little “gallows-looking chap,” — dear me, 
what could he mean ? — 

With a “carpet-swab” and “ mucking-togs,” 
and a hat turned up with green. 

He spoke about his “ precious eyes,” and said 
he *d seen him “ sheer,” — 

It 's very odd that Sailor-men should talk so very 
queer ; 

And then he hitched his trousers up, as is, I’m 
told, their use, — 

It *s very odd that Sailor-men should wear those 
things so loose. 

I did not understand him well, but think he 
meant to say 

He 'd seen that little vulgar Boy, that morning, 
swim away 

In Captain Large’s Royal George, about an hour 
before. 

And they were now, as he supposed, “some- 
wAerw” about the Note. 

A landsman said, “ I twig the chap, he ’s been 
upon the Mill, — 

And ’cause he gammom so the Jfhfo, ve calls him 
Yeeping Bill I ” 

He said “ he ’d done me werry brown, and nicely 
the 

That ’s French, I for a hat, or else a car- 
pet-bagi 


I went and told the oonstable my property te 
track; 

He asked me if “ I did not with that I iid|^t get 
it back.” 

I answered, “To be sure I do I — it *i what I'm 
come about.” 

He smiled and said, “ Sir, does your mother know 
that you are out ? ” 

Not knowing what to do, 1 thought 1 ’d hasten 
back to town, 

And beg our own Lord Mayor to catch the boy 
who ’d “ done me brown,” 

His Lordship very kindly said he *d try and find 
him out. 

But he “rather thought that there were several 
vulgar boys about.” 

He sent for Mr. Whithair then, and I described 
“ the swag,” 

My Macintosh, my sugar-tongs, my spoons, and 
carpet-bag ; 

He promised that the New Police should all 
their powers employ. 

But never to this hour have I beheld that vulgar 
Boy! 

MORAL. 

Remember, then, that when a boy I ’ve heard m/ 
Grandma tell, 

“ Be warned in time by others’ harm, ani 

YOU SHALL DO FULL WELL I ” 

Don’t link yourself with vulgar folks, who’vr 
got no fixed abode. 

Tell lies, use naughty words, and say they “wisi 
they may be blowed ! ” 

Don’t take too much of double X ! — and don’< 
at night go out 

To fetch your bwr yourself, but make the pot 
boy bring your stout I 

And when you go to Margate next, just stop 
and ring the bell. 

Give my respects to Mrs. Jones, and say 1 ’n 
pretty well I 

Richard Harris Barham 

( Thttmat Ingoidtbyt Etq ). 


THE YARN OF THE “NANCY BELL.” 

PROM "TKR BAB BALLADS." 

’T WAS on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone, on a piece of stones 
An dderly naval man. 
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His hiir wu weedy, his beard was long, 

And weedy and long was he ; 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 

In a singular minor key : — 

** 0, 1 am a cook and a captain bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And a bo’snn tight, and a midshipmite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 

And he shook his fists and he tore his hair. 

Till 1 really felt afraid. 

For I couldn’t help thinking the man had been 
drinking. 

And so 1 simply said : — 

** 0 elderly man, it 's little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 

And 1 ’ll eat my hand if 1 understand 
How you can possibly be 

** At once a cook and a captain bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig ! ” 

Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which' 

Is a trick all seamen lam, 

And having got rid of a thumping quid 
He spun this painful yarn ; — 

“ ’T was in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian sea. 

And there on a reef we come to grief. 

Which has often occurred to me. 

“ And pretty nigh all o* the crew was drowned 
(There was seventy-seven o’ soul) ; 

And only ten of the Nancy’s men 
Said * Here ’ to the muster-roll. 

“ There was me, and the cook, and the captain 
bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig. 

“ For a month we ’d neither wittles nor drink. 
Till a-hungry we did feel. 

So we drawed a lot, and, accordin’, shot 
The captain for our meal. 

“The next lot fell to the Nancy’s mate, 

And a delicate dish he made ; 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
Wo wren survivors stayed. 


“And then we murdered the bo'sun tight, 

And he much resembled pig ; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me. 

On the crew of the captain’s gig. 

“Then only the cook and me was left, 

And the delicate question, * Which 
Of us two goes to the kettle ? ’ arose. 

And we argued it out as sich. 

“ For I loved that cook tu? a brother, I did. 

And the cook he worshipped me ; 

But we ’d both be blowed if we 'd either be stowed 
In the other ehap’s hold, you see. 

“ ‘ I ’ll be eat if you dines oif me,’ says Tom. 

‘Yes, that,’ says I, ‘you ’ll be. 

1 ’m boiled if 1 die, my friend,’ quoth 1 ; 

And ‘ Exactly so,’ quoth he. 

“ Says he : ‘ Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me. 

While I can — and will cook you ? ’ 

“ So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in i^rtions true 
(Which he never forgot), and some chopped sha- 
lot, 

And some sage and parsley too. 

I “ ‘Come here,’ says he, with a proper pride. 
Which bis smiling features tell ; 

* ’T will soothing be if 1 let you see 
How extremely nice you ’ll smell.’ 

“And he stirred it round, and round, and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth ; 

When 1 ups with his heels, and smothers hia 
squeals 

In tile scum of the boiling broth. 

“ And I eat that cook in a week or less, 

And as 1 eating be 

The last of his chops, why I almost drops. 

For a wessel in sight 1 see. 

* ft * * * 

“ And 1 never larf, and I never smile, 

And I never lark nor play ; 

But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have — which is to say ; 

“ 0, 1 am a cook and a captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 

And the crow of the captain’s gig ! ” 

WILUAM SCHWBNCK GitBBaT 
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CAPTAIN REECE.* 

Of all the ships upon the blue, 

No ship contained a better crew 
Than that of worthy Captain Reece, 
Commanding of The Mantelpiece* 

He was adored by all his men, 

For worthy Captain Reece, R. N., 

Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew. 

If ever they were dull or sad, 

Their captain danced to them like mad, 

Or told, to make the time pass by, 

Droll legends of his infancy. 

A feather-bed had eveiy man, 

Warm slippers and hot- water can, 

Brown Windsor from the captain's store, 

A valet, too, to every four. 

Did they with thirst in summer bum, 

Lo, seltzogenes at every turn. 

And on all very sultry days 
Cream ices handed round on trays. 

Then currant wine and ginger pops 
Stood handily on all the “ tops : ” 

And, also, with amusement rife, 

A “ Zoetrope, or Wheel of Life.” 

New volumes came across the sea 
From Mister Mudie’s libraree ; 

The Times and Saturday Review 
Beguiled the leisure of the crew. 

Kind-hearted Captain Reeco, R. N., 

Was quite devoted to his men ; 

In point of fact, good Captain Reece 
Beatified The Mantelpiece. 

One summer eve, at half past ten, 

He said (addressing all his men), 

“ Come, tell me, please, what I can do. 

To please and gratify my crew. 

** By any reasonable plan 
I ’ll make you happy if I can ; 

My own convenience count as nil ; 

It is my duty, and I will.” 

Then up and answered William Lee 
(The kindly captain’s coxswain he, 

A nervous, shy, low-spoken man); 

He cleared his throat, and thus began : 

* In this deltdous piece of absurdity will fopnd the germs of 
Gilbert's two fiunoiu comic operas. — H,M Pinufort” with its 
amiaUe oaptam, clieerftil *crew. and the sisters and the cousins 
and the aunts,'* and ** Tke JhmUt ^/Vneasuar, or TJu Simve ^ 


** You have a daughter, Captain Reece, 

Ten female cousins and a niece, 

A ma, if what I 'm told is true, 

Six sisters, and an aunt or two. 

“Now, somehow, sir, it seems to me, 

More friendly-like we all should be, 

If you united of 'em to 
Unmarried members of the crew. 

“If you ’d ameliorate our life, 

Let each select from them a wife,* 

And as for nervous me, old pal. 

Give me your own enchanting gal ” 

Good Captain Reece, that worthy man, 
Debated on his coxswain’s plan : 

“I quite agree,” he said, *'0 Bill ; 

It is my duty, and I will. 

“ My daughtei, that enchanting gurl. 

Has just been promised to an earl, 

And all my other familee 
To peers of various degree. 

“ But what are dukes and viscounts to 
The happiness of all my crew ^ 

The word I gave you I ’ll fulfil ; 
l£ is my duty, and I will. 

“ As you desire it sliall befall, 

I ’ll settle thousands on you all, 

And I shall be, despite my hoard, 

The only bachelor on board.” 

The boatswain of The Mantelpiece, 

He blushed and spoke to Captain Recce 
“I beg your honor’s leave,” he said, 

“ If you would wish to go and wed, 

“ I have a widowed mother who 
Would be the very thing for you ~ 

She long has loved you from afar, 

She washes for you, Captain R.” 

The captain saw the dame that day — 
Addressed her in his playful way — 

“ And did it want a wedding-nng 
It was a tempting ickle sing ! 

“ Well, well, the chaplain I will s<‘ek, 

We '11 all l>e married this day week 
At yonder church upon the hill ; 

It is my duty, and 1 will ! ” 

The sisters, cousins, aunts, and niece, 

And widowed ma of Captain Reece, 
Attended thei-e as they were bid ; 

It was their duty, and they did. 

, WxrjJAM .SCHWENCK GlLBIXT 
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UTTLE BILLEE. 

There were three sailors of Bristol City 
Who took a boat and went to sea, 

But hrst with beef and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 

There was gorging Jack, and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Billee ; 

Now when they 'd got as far as the Equator, 
Tht*y ’d nothing left but one split jiea. 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 

“I am extremely hungaree.” 

To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 

"We ’ve nothing left, us must eat we.” 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 

" With one another we should n’t agree I 
There ’s little Bill, he ’s young and tender, 

We *re old and tough, so let ’s eat he.” 

0 Billy ! we ’re going to kill and eat you, 

So undo the button of your chemie.” 

When Bill received this information, 

He used his [Kicket’han(Iker(3hie, 

" Kii’st let me say my catechism 
Which my poor mother taught to me.” 

"Make haste ! make haste !” says guzzling Jimmy, 
While Jock pulled out his snickersnee. 

Billy went up to the main-top-gallant mast, 

And down he fell on his bended knee, 

He scarce had come to the Twelfth Command- 
ment 

When up he jumps — " There ’s land I see ! 

"Jerusalem and Madagascar 
And North and South Ameiikeo, 

There ’s the British flag a riding at anchor, 

With Admiral Napier, K. C. B.” 

So when they got aboard of the Admiral’s, 

He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee, 

But as for little Bill he made him 
The Captain of a Seventy- three. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 


THE BELLE OF THE BALL 

Years, years ago, ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise or witty, 

Ere I had done with writing themes. 

Or yawned o’er this infernal Chitty, — 
Years, years ago, while all my joys 
Were in my fowling-piece and filly ; 

In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 


I saw her at the county ball ; 

There, when the sounds of flute and flddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 
Of hands across and down the middle. 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that sets young hearts romancing : 

She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 

And then she danced, — 0 Heaven ! her dam*- 
ing. 

Dark was her hair ; her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 

Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 

I never saw a waist so slender ; 

Her every look, her every smile. 

Shot right and left a score of arrows : 

1 thought 't was Venus from her isle, 

And wondered where she ’d left her sparrows. 

She talked of politics or prayers, 

Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s sonnets. 
Of dauglere or of dancing bears, 

Of battles or thd last new bonnets ; 

By candle-light, at twelve o’clock, — 

To me it mattered not a tittle, — 

If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought they murmured Little 

Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

I loved her with a love eternal ; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them to thp Sunday Journal. 

My mother laughed ; 1 soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling 
My father frowned ; but how should gout 
See any happiness in kneeling ? 

She was the daughter of a dean, — 

Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 

She had one brother just thirteen, 

Whose color was extremely hectic ; 

Her grandmother for many a year 
Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 

Her second cousin was a peer. 

And lord-lieutenant of the county. 

But titles and the three-per-cents, 

And mortgages, and great relations, 

And India bonds, and tithes and rents, 

0, what are they to love’s sensations ? 

Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, - 
Such wealth, such honors Cupid chooses : 

He cares as little for the stocks 
As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 

She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beacn, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading , 

She botanized ; 1 envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 
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She wiHM Hftodd : it wae gnnd, — 

She made the Catiline jaeloui : 

She touched the oi^gan ; 1 could stand 
For houn and hours to Uow the bellowa. 

She kept an album too» at home, 

Well filled with all an album's glories, — 

Paintings of butterflies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimmings, Persian stories, 

Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter, 

And autographs of Prince Leeboo, 

And recipes for elder-water. 

And die was flattered, worshipped, bored ; 

Her steps were watched, her dress was noted ; 

Her poodle-dog was quite adored ; 

Her sayings were extremely quoted. 

She laughed, and every heart was glad, 

As if the taxes were a^lished ; 

She frowned, — and eveiy look was sad, 

As if the opera were demolished. 

She smiled on many just for fun, — 

1 knew that there was nothing in it ; 

1 was the first, the only one, 

Her heart had thought of for a minute* 

1 knew it, for she told me so, 

In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 

She wrote a charming hand, — and 0, 

How sweetly all her notes were folded ! 

Our love was most like other loves, — 

A little glow, a little shiver, 

A rosebud and a pair of gloves. 

And “ Fly Not Yet,” upon the river ; 

Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted ; 

A miniatnre, a lock of hair, 

The usual vows, — and then we parted. 

We parted ; months and years rolled by ; 

We met again four summers after. 

Our parting was all sob and sigh, 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter < 

For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ball-room’s ^lle. 

But only Mrs. — Something — Rogers 1 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRABO. 


SORROWS OF WERTHER. 

Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her ? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 

And a moral man waa Werther, 

And for all the wealth of Indies 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 

So he sighed and pined and ogled, 

And his passion boiled and bubbled, 

Till he blew his silly brains out, 

And no more was by it troubled. 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person, 

Went on catting bread and butter. 

William makbpbaci Thackbsay. 


A LIFE’S LOVE. 

I LOVED him in my dawning years — 

Far years, divinely dim ; 

My blithest smiles, my saddest tears, 

Were evermore for him. 

My dreaming when the day began, 

The latest thought 1 had. 

Was still some little loving plan 
To make my darling glad. 

They deemed he lacked the conquering wiles, 
That other children wear ; 

To me his face, in frowns or smiles. 

Was never aught but fair. 

They said that self was all his goal, 

He knew no thought beyond ; 

To me, 1 know, no living soul 
Was half so true and fond. 

In love’s eclipse, in friendship’s dearth. 

In grief and feud and bale, 

My heart has learnt the sacred worth 
Of one that cannot fail ; 

And come what must, and come what may, 
Nor power, nor praise, nor pelf, 

Shall lure my faith from thee to stray. 

My sweet, my own •— Myself, 

ANONYMOl * 

ON AN OLD MUFF. 

Time has a magic wand I 
What is this meets my han(L 
Moth-eaten, mouldy, and 
Covered with fluff, 

Faded and stiff and scant ? 

Can it be ? no, it can’t, — 

Yes, — I declare ’t is Aunt 
Prudence’s Muff! 
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Years tgo-* twenty-three I 
Old Uncle Baraaly 
Cfave it to Aunty P., 

Laughing and t^ng, ^ 

“ Pnu of the breezy curls, 

Whisper these solemn churls, 

WhaJt holdM a jprdty girts 
Hand without sgueezing f *' 

Uncle was then a lad. 

Gay, but, I grieve to add, 

Gone to what 's called ** the bad,” — 
Smoking, — and worse ! 

Sleek sable then was this 
Muir, lined with pinkinesa, — 

Bloom to which beauty is 
Seldom averse. 

I see in retrospect 
Aunt, in her ^st bedecked, 

Gliding, with mien erect, 

Gravely to meeting : 

Psalm-book, and kerchief new, 

Peeped from the Muff of Pm,, 

Young men — and pious, too — 

Giving her greeting. 

Pure was the life she led 
Then : from her Muff, 't is said, 

Tracts she distributed ; — 

Scapegraces many, 

Seeing the grace they lacked, 

Followed her ; one attacked 
Prudence, and got his tract 
Oftener than any ! 

Love has a potent spell ! 

Soon this bold ne'er-do-well. 

Aunt's sweet susceptible 
Heart undermining, 

Slipped, so the scandal runs, 

Notes in the pretty nun's 
Muff, — triple-cornered ones, — 

Pink as its lining i 

Worse, even, soon the jade 
Fled (to oblige her blade !) 

Whilst her friends thought that they 'd 
Locked her up tightly : 

After such shocking games. 

Aunt is of wedded dames 
Gayest, — and now her name’s 
Mrs. Golightly. 

In female conduct flaw 
Sadder I never saw. 

Still I 've faith in the law 
Of compensation. 


Once uncle went astray, — 

Smoked, joked, and swore away ; 

Sworn by, he 's now, by a 
Laige congregation ! 

Changed is the child of sin ; 

Now he 's (he once was thin) 

Grave, with a double chin, — 

Blest be his fat form ! 

Changed is the garb he wore : 

Preacher was never moie 
Prized than is uncle for 
Pulpit or platform. 

If all 's as best befits 
Mortals of slender wits. 

Then beg this Mufif, and its 
Fair owner pardon ; 

All *8 for the best, — indeed. 

Such is my simple creed ; 

Still I must go and weed 
Hard in my garden. 

Frederick Locker. 

JACK HORNER. 

ROM ** MOTHER GOOSE FOR CROWN POLKS.** 

** Little Jack Homer 
Sat in a comer 
Eating a Christmas Pie . 

He put in his thumb. 

And pulled out a plum. 

And said, * Whata great boy am II'** 

Ah, the world hath many a Homer, 

Who, seated in his corner, 

Finds a Christmas Pie provided for his thumb ; 
And cries out with exultation. 

When successful exploration 
Doth discover the predestinated plum ’ 

Little Jack outgrows his 'tire, 

And becoraeth John, Esquire ; 

And he finds a monstrous pasty ready made, 
Stuffed with stocks and bonds and bales, 
Gold, currencies, and sales. 

And all the mixed ingredients of Trade. 

And again it is his luck 
To be just in time to pluck, 

By a clever “ operation,” from the pie 
An unexpected ** plum ; ” 

So he glorifies his thumb, 

And says proudly, “ What a mighty man am 1 1” 

Or, perchance to science turning. 

And with weary labor learning 
All the formulas and phrases that oppress her, 
For the fruit of others' baking 
So a fresh diploma taking. 

Comes he forth, a full accredited Professor t 
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Or he *8 not too nice to mix 
In the dish of politics ; 

And the dignity of office he puts on ; 

And he feels as big again 
As a dozen nobler men, 

While he writes himself the Honorable John ! 

Ah me, for the poor nation ! 

In her hour of desperation, 

Her worst foe is that unsparing Homer thumb ! 
To which War and Death and Hate, 

Right, Policy, and State, 

Are but pies wherefrom his greed may grasp a 
plum ! 

0, the work was fair and true, 

But *t is riddled through and through. 

And plundered of its glories everywhere ; 

And before men s cheated eyes 
Doth the robber triumph rise 
And magnify itself in all the air. 

Why, if even a good man dies, 

And is welcomed to the skies 
In the glorious resurrection of the just. 

They must mffle it below 

With some vain and wretched show. 

To make each his little mud-pie of the dust ! 

Shall we hint at Lady Homers, 

Who, in their exclusive corners, 

Think the world is only made of upper-cmst ? 
Who in the queer mince-pie 
That we call Society, 

Do their dainty fingers delicately thrust ; 

Till, if it come to pass, 

In the S})iced and sugared mass. 

One should compass — don’t they call it so ? — 
a catchf 

By the gratulation given 
It would seem the very heaven 
Had outdone itself in making such a match ! 

Or the Woman Homer, now, 

Who is raising such a low 
To prove that Jack ’s no biggei* boy than Jill ; 
And that she won’t sit by, 

With her little saucer pie, 

While he from the Great Pastry picks his fill. 

Jealous- wild to be a sharer 
In the fmit she thinks the fairer. 

Flings by all for the swift gaining of her wish ; 
Not discerning in her blindness. 

How a tender Loving Kindness 
Hid the best things in her own rejected dish ! 


0, the world keeps Christmas Day 
In a queer, perpetual way ; 

Shouting always, “What a great big boy am I ! ” 
Yet how many of the crowd 
Thus vociferating loud. 

And their honors or pretensions lifting high. 
Have really, more than Jack^ 

With their boldness or their knack, 

Had a finger in the making of the Pie ? 

adbline D T. Whitney. 


COMFORT. 

Who would care to pass his life away 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen, ~- 
Lotos-islaiids in a waveless bay. 

Sung by Alfred Tennyson * 

Who would care to be a dull new-comer 
Far across the wild sea’s wide abysses, 

Where, about the earth’s three thousandth sum- 
mer. 

Passed divine Ulysses ? 

Rather give me coffee, art, a book. 

From my windows a delirious sea-view, 
Southdown mutton, somebody to cook, — 

“ Music ? ” — I believe you. 

Strawberry icebergs in the summer time, — 

But of elm-w ood many a massive splinter. 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme. 

For the nights of winter. 

Now and then a friend and some Sauteme, 

Now and then a haunch of Highland venison. 
And for Lotos-land 1 '11 never yearn, 

Malgr^ Alfred Tennyson. 

MoKTIMLU COLLINS 


THE WOMEN FO’K.* 

0, 8AIRLY may I rue the day 
I fancied first the wonienkind ; 

For aye sinsjme I ne’er can hae 
Ae quiet thought or peace o’ mind ! 

They hae plagued my heart an’ pleased my e’e, 
An’ teased an’ flattered me at will, 

But aye for a’ their Witcherye, 

The pawky things I lo’e them still. 

* The ^ of thif songf is my own It was first set to music by 
Hesther, and most beautifully set too. It was afterwards set by 
Dewar, whether with the same accompaniments or not, 1 have for- 
got. It is my own favorite humorous song, when forced to sing by 
ladies against mv will, which tos fiequently happens ; and, notwith- 
standing my wood-notes wild, it will never be sung by any ao well 
again.— THE AUIHOK. 



THE V-A-S-E. 


From the madding crowd they stand apart, 
The maidens four and the Work of Art; 

And none might tell from sight alone 
In which had culture ripest grown, — 

The Gisdiam Millions fair to see, 

The Philadelphia Pedigree, 

The Boston Mind of azure hue, 

Or the soulful Soul from Kalamazoo, — 

For all loved Art in a seemly way, 

With an earnest soul and a capital A. 


Long they worshipped; but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until up spoke 

The Western one from the nameless place. 
Who blushing said : What a lovely vace ! 

Over three faces a sad smile flew. 

And they edged away from Kalamazoo. 

But Gotham’s haughty soul was stirred 
To crush the stranger with one small word 

Deftly hiding reproof in praise, 

She cries : “ Tis, indeed, a lovely vaze ! ” 

But brief her unworthy triumph when 
The lofty one from the home of Penn, 

With the consciousness of two grand papas, 
Exclaims: “It is quite a lovely vahs!” 

And glances round with an anxious thrill, 
Awaiting the word of Beacon Hill. 

But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee, 
And gently murmurs: “Oh pardon me I 

“ I did not catch your remark, because 
J was so entranced with that charming vaws I ” 



THE BRYANT VASE. 

Df signed by Jos. M, IVkitehoust, a/ 
Tiffany 6 * Co. 


Dies erit pragelida 
Sinistra quum Bostonia, 


James Jeffrey Roche. 




Drawn by w. H. Drake j know jcs how to treat him : 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. ^ou mus’ reason wid a mule. 


You, Nebuchadnezzah, whoa, sah 1 
Whar is you tryin* to go, sah ? 
rd hab you fur to know, sah, 

Ts a-holdin’ ob de lines. 

You better stop dat prancing 
You’s paw’ful fond ob dancin’, 

But ril bet my yeah’s advancin’ 
Dat I’ll cure you ob yo’ shines. 

• Look heah, mule! Better min’ out; 
Fus’ t’ing you know you’ll fin’ out 
How quick I’ll wear dis line out 
On your ugly, stubbo’n back,* 

You needn’t try to steal up; 

An’ lif ’ dat precious heel up ; 

You’s got to plough dis fiel’ up, 
You has, sah, fur a fac’. 


He minds me like a nigger. 

If he wuz only bigger 

He’d fotch a mighty figger, 

He would, I tell you I Yes, sah I 

See how he keeps a-clickin’l 

He’s as gentle as a chicken, 

And nebber thinks o’ kickin’ — 

Whoa dar! Nebuchadnezzah / 

\ 

Is this heah me, or not me ? 

Or is de debbil got me? 

Wuz dat a cannon shot me? 

Hab I laid heah more’n a week? 
Dat mule do kick amazin'! 

De beast was sp’iled in raisin’; 
But now I spect he’s grazin’ 

On de odor side de creek. 


Irwin Russell. 
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0 the women fo'k ! 0 the women fo’k * 

But they hae been the wreck o' me ; 

0 weary fa’ the women fo’k, 

For they winna let a body be ! 

I hae thought an’ thought, but darena tell, 

I 've studied them wi’ a’ my skill, 

I 've lo’d them better than mysell, 

I ’ve tried again to like them ill. 

Wha sairest strives, will sairest rue, 

To comprehend what nae man can ; 

When he has done what man can do. 

He ’ll end at last where he began. 

0 the women fo’k, etc. 

That they hae gentle forms an’ meet, 

A man wi’ half a look may see ; 

An gracefu* airs, an’ faces sweet, 

An* waving curls aboon the brec ; 

An’ smiles as soft as the young rosebud, 

And een sae pawky, bright, an’ rare. 

Wad lure the laveiock frae the cludd, — 

But, laddie, seek to ken nae inair ! 

0 the women fo’k, etc. 

Even but this night nae farther gane. 

The date is neither lost nor lang, 

I tak ye witness ilka anc. 

How fell they fought, and fairly dang. 

Their point they ’ve carried right or wrang. 
Without a reason, rliyine, or law, 

An’ forced a man to sing a sang. 

That ne’er could sing a verse ava. 

0 the women fo’k ’ 0 the women fo’k ’ 

But they hae been the wreck o’ me ; 

0 weary fa’ the women fo’k. 

For they winna let a body be ’ 

jAMkS HOGC. 

WOMAN. 

When Eve brought woe to all mankind 
Old Adam called her wo-man ; 

But when she wooeA. with love so kind. 

He then pronounced her woo-man. 

But now, with folly and with pride. 

Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 

The women are so full o^vMms 
That men pronounce them wimmen ! 

ANONYMOUS. 

PAPER. 

A CONVERSATIONAL PLEASANTRY 

Some wit of old — such wits of old there were. 
Whose hints showed meaning, whose allusions 
care — 

By one brave stroke to mark all human kind. 
Called clear, blank paper every inhuit mind ; 


Where still, as opening sense her dictates wrote. 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true ; 
Methlnks a genius might the plan pursue. 

I (can you pardon my presumption ?) — I, 

No wit, no genius, yet for once will tiy. 

Various the paper various wants produce, — 

The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. 

Men are as various ; and, if right I scan, 

Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray note the fop, half powder and half lace ; 
Nice, as a bandbox were his dwelling-place ; 

He ’s the gilf-papn\ which apart you store, 

And lock from vulgar hands m the ’scrutoire. 

Mechanics, seivants, farmers, and so forth, 

Are copy-paper^ of inferior worth ; 

Less prized, more useful, for your desk decreed ; 
Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 

The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 

Is coarse brown paper ^ such as pedlers choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser’s contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune in a round of joys ; 
Will any paper match him ? Yes, throughout ; 
He ’s a true sinking-paper^ past all doubt. 

The retail politician’s anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark 
naught ; 

He foams with censure ; with applause he raves ; 
A dupe to rumors, and a tool of knaves ; 

Ho ’ll want no type, his weakness to proclaim, 
While such a thing as foolscap has a name. 

Tlie hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high. 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry, 

Who can’t a jest, a hint, or look endure, — 
What is he ? — what ? Tonch-paper^ to be sure. 

What are onr poets, take them as they fall. 

Good, had, rich, jioor, much read, not read at all ? 
'They and their works in the same class you ’ll 
find ; 

They are the mere waste-paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet \ 

She ’s fair, white paper, an unsullied sheet ; 

On which the happy man whom fate oi'dains 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one I ’ll bring ; 

’T is the great man who scorns a little thing ; 
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Whose thou^ts, whose deeds, whose maxima, 
are his own, 

Formed on the feelings of his heart alone. 

True, genuine, royal paper is his breast ; 

Of aU the kinds most precious, purest, best 

Benjamin Frankun. 


OLD GRIMES. 

Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, — 
We ne’er shall see him more ; 

He used to wear a long black coat. 

All buttoned down before. 

His heart was open as the day, 

His feelings all were true ; 

His hair was some inclined to gray, — 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 

His breast with pity burned ; 

The laige round head upon his cane 
From ivory was tum^. 

Kind words he ever had for all ; 

He knew no base design ; 

His eyes were dark and rather small. 

His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind. 

In friendship he was true ; 

His coat bad pocket-holes behind. 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes 
He passed securely o’er, — 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years or more. 

But good Old Grimes is now at rest. 

Nor fears misfortune’s frown ; 

He wore a double-breasted vest, — 

The stripes ran up and down. 

He modest merit sought to find. 

And pay it its desert ; 

He had no malice in hib mind. 

No ruffles on his shirt. 

His neighbors he did not abuse, — 

Was sociable and gay ; 

He wore latge buckles on his shoes. 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 

He did not bring to view, 

Nor make a noise, town-meeting days, 

Aa many people do. 


His worldly goods he never threw 
In trust to fortune’s chances. 

But live<l (as all his brothers do) 

In easy circumstances. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious cares 
His peaceful moments ran ; 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 

Albert G. Ckbenb. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOU& 

I WROTE some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as 1 would die ; 

Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am I. 

I called my servant, and he came ; 

How kind it was of him. 

To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty limb ! 

“ These tc the printer,” 1 exclaimed. 

And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 

** There ’ll be the devil to pay.” 

He took the paper, and I watched, 

And saw him peep within ; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 

He read the next ; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear ; 

He read the third ; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 

The fourth ; he broke into a roar ; 

The fifth ; his waistband split ; 

The sixth ; he burst five buttons off. 

And tumbled in a fit. 

. Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 

I watched that wretched man. 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 

OLIVER WBMDELL HOLMRa 
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THE ONE-HOSS SHAY ; 

Oly THE deacon’s MASTERPIECE. 

A LOGICAL STORY. 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hossshay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 

I ’ll tell you what happened without delay^ 
Scaring the parson into fits. 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that. 1 say ? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Oeorgita Secundus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock's army was done so brown, 

Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will, — 

Above or below, or within or without, — 

And that ’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down^ but does n’t vmr out. 

But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an ‘‘I dew vuin,” or an “ I tell yeou”) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’n’ the keounty ’ii’ all the kentiy raoun’ ; 

It should be so built that it could n' break daown ; 
— “ Fur," said the Deacon, ** ’t ’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan' the strain ; 

’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain. 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That could n’t be split nor bent nor broke, — 
That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 
The ^lanels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the “ Settler’s ellum,” — 
Last of its timber, — they could n’t sell ’em, 
Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips. 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tipe ; 


Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, blight and blue ; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide ; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “ put her through." 

“ There ! ’’ said the Deacon, naow she ’ll dew ! " 

Do ! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray. 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away. 

Children and grandchildren, — where were they f 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 

Eighteen hundred ; — it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased liy ten ; — 

“ Hahnsum kerridge *' they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came ; — 

Running as usual ; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive. 

And then came fifty, and fifty-five. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the mom of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there ’s nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as 1 know, but a tree and truth. 

(This IS a moral that runs at large ; 

Take it. — You ’re welcome. — No extra charge.) 

First of November, — the Earthquake-day. — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay. 

But nothing local as one may say. 

There could n’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there was n’t a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills. 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 

And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 

And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out I 

Firet of November, ’Fifty-five ! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way I 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

“ Huddup ! *’ said the parson. — Off went thqr 
The parson was working his Sunday’s texx, — 
Had got Vi fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
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At what the— Moses— was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-hoose on the hill. 

— First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meet’n’-house clock, — 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock ! 

— WKat do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground ! 

You see, of course, if you ’re not a dunce. 

How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Logic is logic. That 's all I say. 

OLIVER Wendell Holmes. 


RUDOLPH THE HEADSMA!^. 

Rudolph, professor of the headsman’s trade, 

Alike was famous for his arm and blade. 

One day a prisoner Justice had to kill 

Knelt at the block to test the artist’s skill. 

Bare-armed, swart-visaged, gaunt, and shaggy- 
browed, 

Rudolph the headsman rose above the crowd. 

His falchion lightened with a sudden gleam, 

As the pike’s armor Hashes in the stream. 

He sheathed his blade ; he turned as if to go ; 

The victim knelt, still waiting for the blow. 

“ Why strikest not I Perform thy murderous 
act,” 

The prisoner said. (His voice was slightly 
cracked.) 

** Friend, 1 have struck,” the artist straight re- 
plied ; 

“ Wait but one moment, and yourself decide.” 

He held his snuff-box, — “Now then, if you 
please ! ” 

The prisoner sniffed, and, with a crashing sneeze. 

Off his head tumbled, bowled along the floor. 

Bounced down the steps ; — the prisoner said no 
more I 

Oliver Wendell HoLMsa 

— • — 

THE BOYS. 

Has there any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys? * 

If there has, take him out, without making a 
noise. 


Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the^ Catalogue’s 
spite I 

Old Time is a liar ! We ’re twenty to-night ! 

We *re twenty ! We *re twenty 1 Who says wo 
are more T 

He ’s tipsy, — young jackanapes ! — show him the 
door 1 

“ Gray temples at twenty I ” — Yes I whiUf if we 
please ; 

Where the snow-flakes fall thickest there 's noth- 
ing can freeze I 

Was it snowing I spoke of 1 Excuse the mis- 
take ! 

Look close, — you will see not a sign of a flake ! 

We want some new garlands for those we have 
shed, — 

And these are white roses in place of the red. 

We *ve a trick, we young fellows, you may have 

I been told, 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old : 

That boy we call “Doctor,” and this we call 

I “Judge;” — 

It’s a neat little fiction, — of course it’s all 
fudge. 

That fellow’s the “ Speaker,” — the one on the 
right; 

“Mr. Mayor,” my young one, how are you to- 
night ? 

That *8 our “ Member of Congress,” we say when 
we chaff ; 

There ’s the “ Reverend ” What ’s his name ? — 
don’t make me laugh ! 

That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book. 

And the Royal Society tiiought it was true ! 

So they chose him right in, — a good joke it was 
too I 

There ’s a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker 
brain. 

That could harness a team with a logical chain ; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled 
fire. 

We called him “The Justice,” but now he’s 
“The Squire.” 

And there ’s a nice youngster of excellent pith,— 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smithi 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free,— 

Just read on his medal, “ My country,” “ of 
thee»” 
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You hear that hoy laughing ? — You think he 's 
all fun ; 

But the angels lau^, too, at the good he has 
done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest 
of all! 

Yes, we ’re boys, — always playing with tongue 
or with pen ; 

And 1 sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be 
men i 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and 

gay. 

Till the last dear companion drop smiling away ? 

Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its 
gray » 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May » 

And when we have done with our life-lasting 
toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, The 
Boys. 

Oliver Wendell holmes. 


THE OLD MAN DREAMS. 

0 FOR one hour of youthful joy ! 

Give back my twentieth spring * 

I ’d rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a gray-beard king * 

Off with the spoils of wrinkled age ! 

Away with learning’s crown ’ 

Tear out life’s wisdom-written page. 
And dash its trophies down ! 

One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame » 
Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame ! 

My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And, calmly smiling, said, 

“ If I but touch thy silvered hair. 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 

“ But is there nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day ? ” 

Ah ! truest soul of womankind I 
Without thee what were life ? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind : 

I ’ll take — my — precious — wife I 


The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 

** The man would be a boy again, 

And be a husband, too ! ” 

** And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears ? 

Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years ! ” 

“ Why, yes ; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys ; 

1 could not bear to leave them all : 

1 *11 take — my — girl — and — boys ! * 

The smiling angel dropped his pen — 

** Why, this will never do ; 

The man would be a boy again. 

And be a father, too ! ” 

And so 1 laughed — my laughter woke 
The household with its noise — 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


WHITTLING. 

A •• NA I lONAL PORTRAIT.” 

The Yankee boy, before he ’s sent to school. 
Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool. 
The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Tunis, while he hears his mother’s lullaby ; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it ; 
And in the education of the lad 
No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 
A growing knowledge of material things. 

Projectiles, music, and the sculptor’s art. 

His chestnut whistle and hts shingle dart, 

His elder popgun with its hickoiy roil. 

Its shai'p explosion and rebounding wad, 

His cornstalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 
That murmurs from his pumpkin -stalk trombone^ 
Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 
His bow, his arrow of a feathered seed, 

His windmill, raised the passing breeze to win. 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 

Or, if hb father lives upon the shore, 

You ’ll see his ship, ** b^m ends upon the floor,* 
Full rigged with raking masts, and timben 
stanch. 

And waiting near the wash-tub for a launch. 
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Thus by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 
Erelong he ’ll solve you any problem given ; 
Make any gimcrack musical or mute, 

A plough, a couch, an oigan or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock. 

Out a canal, or build a floating-dock, 

Or lead forth Beauty from a marble block ; — 
Make anything in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child’s rattle to a seventy-four ; — 

Make it, said I ?>-> Ay, when he undertakes it. 
He’ll make the thing and the machme that 
makes it 

And when the thing is made, » whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea ; 
Whether on water, o’er the waves to glide, 

Or upon land to roll, revolve, or slide ; 

Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring. 
Whether it be a piston or a spring. 

Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass ; 
For, when his hand ’s upon it, you may know 
That there 's go in it, and he ’ll make it go. 

JOHN PlERPONT 


Gentleman in black, 

In a fit of blues ; 

Gentleman in claret, 

Sober os a vicar ; 

Gentleman in tweed. 
Dreadfully in liquor ! 

Stianger on the right 
Looking very sunny, 

Obviously reading 
Something rather funny. 

Now the smiles are thicker, — 
Wonder what they mean ! 

Faith, he ’s got the Euicker- 
Bocker Magazine ! 

Stiunger on the left 
Closing up his peepers ; 

Now he snores amain, 

Like the Seven Sleepers ; 

At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation. 

How the man grew stupid 
From “ Association ” I 


RAILROAD RHYME. 

Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges ; 

Shooting under arches. 

Rumbling over bridges ; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me ! this is pleasant, 

Riding on the rail 1 

Men of different ** stations ” 

In the eye of fame, 

Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same ; 

High and lowly people, 

Birds of every feather. 

On a common level. 

Travelling together. 

Gentleman in shorts, 

Looming very tall ; 

Gentleman at large 
Talking very small ; 

Glentleman in tights. 

With a loose-ish mien ; 

jlentleman in gray, 

Looking rather gieen ; 

Gentleman quite old. 

Asking for the news . 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 

That there must be peril 
’Mong so many sparks ; 
Roguish -looking fellow, 
Turning to the stranger. 
Says it 's his opinion 
She is out of danger ! 

Woman with her baby. 
Sitting ris-d-vw ; 

Baby keeps a-squalling. 
Woman looks at me ; 

Asks about the distance, 

Says it ’s tiresome talking, 
Noises of the cars 
Are so very shocking ! 

Market-woman, careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing eggs are eggs. 
Tightly holds her basket : 
Feeling that a smash. 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot. 

Rather prematurely. 

Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges ; 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 
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Whizzing through the roountaina, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me t this is pleasant, 

Biding on the rail I 

John godprky Saxe. 


WOMAN’S WILL. 

AN EPIGRAM 

Men, dying, make their wills, but wives 
Escape a work so sad ; 

Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had ? 

John Godfrey Saxe. 


“NOTHING TO WEAR.” 

Miss Flora McFlimsey, of Madison Square, 
Has made three sepamte journeys to Paris, 

And her father assures me, each time she was 
there,' 

That she and her friend Mrs Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in his- 
tory, 

But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery) 
Spent SIX consecutive weeks without stopping 
In one continuous rouild (L shopping, — 
Shopping alone, and shopping together. 

At all hours of the day, and in all sorts oi 
weather, — 

For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her 
waist. 

Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a 
bow. 

In front or behind, above or below ; 

For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses for breakfasts and dinners and balls ; 
Dresses to sit in and stand in and walk in ; 
Dresses to dance in and fiirt in and talk in ; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all ; 

Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall ; 

All of them different in color and pattern. 

Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin, j 
Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive and much more ethereal ; I 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought 
of, 

Or milliner, modiste, or tradesmen be bought of. 
From ten-thousand-francs robes to twenty- 
«ou8 frills ; . i 


In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 
While McFlimsey in vain stormed, scolded aal 
swore, 

They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 

The last trip, their goods shipped by the steamer 
Arago, 

Formed, McFlimsey declares, the bulk of he** 
cargo. 

Not to mention a quantity kept from the rest, 
Sufficient to fill the largest-sized chest. 

Which did not appear on the ship’s manifest, 
But for w'hich the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest, that they invested 
Thbir own proper persons in layere and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, workedunder-clothes, 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as 
those ; 

Then, wrapped in great shawls, like Circassian 
beauties, 

Gave good-by to the ship, and go-by to the duties. 
Her relations at home all marvelled, no doubt, 
Miss Flora had grown so enormously stout 
For an actual belle and a possible bride ; 

But the mimcle ceased when she turned inside 
out. 

And the truth came to light, and the dry-goods 
beside. 

Which, in spite of collector and custom-house 
sentry. 

Had entered the port without any entry. 

And yet, though scarce three months have passed 
since the day 

This merchandise went, on twelve carts, up 
Broadway, 

This same Miss McFlimsey, of Madison Square, 
The last time we met was in utter despair. 
Because she had nothing whatever to wear ! 

Nothing to wear ! Now, as this is a true ditty, 
I do not assert — this, you know, is between 
us — 

That she ’s in a state of absolute nudity, 

Like Powers' Greek Slave, or the Medici Venus; 
But I do mean to say, I have heard her declare, 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress 
Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent 
less. 

And jewelry worth ten times more, I should 
guess. 

That she had not a thing in the wide world to 
wear ! 

1 should mention just here, that out of Miss 
Flora’s 

Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

I had just been selected as he who should throw all 
The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 
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On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 

Of those fossil remains which she called her 
“atfections,” 

And that rather decayed, but well-known work 
of art, 

Which Miss Flora persisted in styling “hei 
heart” 

So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by inoonl)eani or starbeam, by fountain or 
grove, 

But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted, 
Beneath the gas-tixturcs we whispei-ed our love, 
Without any romance or raptui’es or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 

It was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any. 
And a very large diamond impoited by Tiffany. 
On her virginal lips while 1 printed a kiss, 

She exclaimed, as a sort of parenthesis, 

And by way of putting me quite at rny ease, 
“Yon know, 1 ’m to polka as much as I ]ilease, 
And Hirt when I like, — now, stojj, don’t you 
speak, — 

And you must not come here more than twice in 
the week, 

Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always he ready to come when I call ; 

So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 

(t we don’t break this off, there will be time 
enough 

For that sort of thing ; but the baigain must be 
Diat, as long as I choose, I am perfectly free, 
For this is a sort of engagement, you see. 

Which is binding on you but not binding on me.” 


Well, having thus wooed Miss McFlimsey and 
gained her. 

With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that con- 
tained her, 

1 had, as 1 thought, a contingent remainder 
^ least in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its escort by day and by night ; 
And it being the week of the Stuckups’ grand 
ball,- 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 
And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe, — 

I considered it only my duty to call, 

And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 

I found her, — as ladies arc apt to be found. 
When the time intervening between the first 
sound 

Ot the bell and the visitor’s entry is shorter 
Than usual, — I found — I won’t say, I caught 
her, — 

Intent on the pier-glasa, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if perhaps it did n’t need cleaning. 


I She turned as I entered, — “ Why, Harry, you 
sinner, 

1 thought that you went to the Flashers’ to din- 
ner 1 ” 

“So 1 did,” 1 replied ; “ but the dinner is swal- 
lowed 

And digested, I trust, for ’t is now nine and 
more, 

So being relieved from that duty, I followed 
I Inclination, which led me, you see, to your 
j door; 

And now will your ladyship so condescend 
I As just to inform me if you intend 
I Your beauty and graces and presence to lend 

(All of which, when I own, I hope no one will 
borrow) 

To the Stuckups, whose party, you know, is to- 
I morrow ? ” 

i The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 

I And answered quite promptly, “Why, Harry 
I mo7b (her, 

I should like above all things to go with you 
j there ; 

I But really and truly — 1 ’ve nothing to wear.” 

“ Nothing to wear ! go just as you are ; 

Wear the dress you have on, and you ’ll be by 
far, 

I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On the Stuckup horizon” — I stopped — for 
her eye. 

Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 

1 Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 
1 Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 

But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 

“How absurd that any sane man should suppose 

That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day • ” 

j So I ventured again : ** Wear your crimson bro- 
I cade” 

i (Second tum-up of nose) — “ That 's too dark by 
a shade.” 

“ Your blue silk ”— “ That ’s too heavy. ” “ Your 
pink”— “That’s too light.” 

“Wear tulle over satin” — “I can’t endure 
white.” 

“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the 
batch ”~ 

“ I have n't a thread of point lace to match.” 

“ Your brown irmre antique ” — “ Yes, and look 
like a Quaker.” 

“The pearl-colored I would, but thal 
plaguy dressmaker 

Has had it a week.” “ Then that exquisite lilac 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock," 
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(Here the nose took s^in the same elevation)— 
** 1 would n’t wear that for the whole of creation.” 

** Why not ? It ’s my fancy, there ’a nothing 
could strike it 

As more comm U faut ”— ** Yes, but, dear me I 
that lean 

Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 
And I won’t appear dressed likea cUt of sixteen.” 
*^Then that splendid purple, that sweet Maza- 
rine, 

That superb point d^aiguille^ that imperial green. 
That zephyr-like tarlatan, that nQhgremdim ” — 
“ Not one of all which is tit to be seen,” 

Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 

** Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite 
crushed 

Opposition, “ that gorgeous toilette which you 
sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation, 
When you quite turned the head of the head of 
the nation ; 

And by all tlie grand court were so very much 
courted.” 

The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 
And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 
As she burst upon me with the tierce exclamation, 
“ I have worn it three times at the least calcula- 
tion. 

And that and most of my drosses are ripped 
up ! ” 

Here I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 

Quite innocent, though ; but, to use an ex- 
pression 

More striking than classic, it “settled my hash,” 

And proved very soon the last act of our ses- 
sion. 

“ Fiddlesticks, is it, sir ? I wonder the ceiling 
Does n't fall down and crush you — oh 1 you men 
have no feeling ; 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures. 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 
Your silly pretence, — why, what a mere guess 
it is ! 

Pray, what do you know of a woman’s necessities ? 
I have told you and showed you I ’ve nothing to 
wear. 

And it 's perfectly plain you not only don’t care. 
But you do not believe me ” (here the nose went 
still higher), 

“ 1 suppose, if you dared, you would call me a 
liar. 

Our engagement is ended, sir — yes, on the spot ; 
You 're a brute, and a monster, and — I don’t 
know what.” 

I mildly suggested the words — Hottentot, 
Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief. 

As gentle expletives which mi^t give relief ; 


But this only proved as a spark to the powder, 
And the storm I had raised came faster and 
louder ; 

It blew and it rained, thundeM) lightened, and 
hailed 

Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite 
failed 

To express the abusive, and then its arrears 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 

I 

Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, 
too, 

Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo. 

In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would 
say; 

Then, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry ~ I hardly knew 
how, — 

On doorstep and sidewalk, past lamp>post and 
square, 

At home and up stairs, in my own easy-chair ; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar. 

Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 
Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days. 
On the whole, do you think he would have much 
to spare. 

If he married a woman with nothing to wear ? 

Since that night, taking pains that it should not 
be bruited 

Abroad in society, I ’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough*, 

On this vital subject, and find, to my horror. 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no moans sur- 
prising. 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress. 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the aiv 
With the pitiful wail of ** Nothing to wear.” 
Researches in some of the “ Upper Ten ” districts 
Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 
Of which let me mention only a few ; 

In one single house, on Fifth Avenue, 

Three young ladies were found, all below twenty- 
two. 

Who have been three whole weeks without any- 
thing new 

In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the 
lurch 

Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 

In another laige mansion, near the same place, 

I Was found a deplorable, heartrending case 
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Of entire destitutioD of Brussels point lace. 

In a neighboring blook there was found, in three 
calls, 

Total want, long continued, of camers-hair 
shawls ; 

And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets ; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable ; 
Another confined to the house, when it 's windier 
Than usual, because her shawl isn’t India. 

Still another, whose tortures have been most 
terrific 

Ever since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 

In which were engulfed, not friend or relation 
(For whose fate she perhaps might have found 
consolation. 

Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation), 
But the choicest assortment of French sleeves 
and collars 

Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of 
dollars, 

And all as to style most rechercJU and rare. 

The want of which leaves her with nothing to 
wear, 

And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a scep- 
tic ; 

For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 
Cannot find in Religion the slightest relief, 

And Philosophy has not a maxim to spare 
For the victim of such overwhelming despair. 
But the eaddest by far of all these sad features 
Is the cruelty practised upon the poor creatures 
By husbands and fathers, real Bluebeards and 
Timons, 

Who resist the most touching appeals made for 
diamonds 

By their wives and their daughters, and leave 
them for days 

Unsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets, 
Even laugh at their miseries whenever they have 
a chance, 

And deride their demands as useless extrava- 
gance; 

One case of a bride was brought to my view. 

Too sad for belief, but, alas ! 't was too true, 
Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 

To permit her to take more than ten trunks to 
Sharon. 

The consequence was, that when she got there, 
At the end of three weeks she had nothing to 
wear, 

And when she proposed to finish the season 
At Newport, the monster refused out and out, 
For his infamous conduct alleging no reason. 
Except that the waters were for his gout 


Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 
And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 

But why harrow the feelings by lifting the cur- 
tain 

From these scenes of woe ? Enough, it is certain 
Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 
Of every benevolent heart in the city. 

And spur up Humanity into a canter 
To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 
Won’t somebody, moved by this touching de- 
scription. 

Come foiward to-morrow and liead a subscription ? 
Won’t some kind philanthropist, seeing that 
aid is 

So needed at once by these indigent ladies. 

Take charge of the matter? Or won’t Peter 
Cooper 

The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 
structure, like that which to-day links his name 
In the Union unending of honor and fame ; 

And found a new charity just for the care 
Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear, 
Which, in view of the cash which would daily 
be claimed. 

The Laying-otU Hospital well might be named ? 
Won’t Stewart, or some of our dry-goods im- 
porters. 

Take a contract for clothing our wives and our 
daughters ? 

Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distressei^, 
And life’s pathway strew with shawls, collars, 
and dresses, 

Ere the want of them makes it much rougher and 
thornier, 

Won’t some one discover a new California ? 

0 ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and 
pride, 

And temples of trade which tower on each .aide, 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and 
Guilt 

Their children have gathered, their city have 
built ; 

Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and de- 
spair ; 

Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broi- 
dered skiit, 

Pick your delicate way through dampness and 
dirt, 

Grope through the dark dens, dimb the 
rickety stair 

To the garret^ where wretches, the young and 
the old, 
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Half starved and half naked, lie crouched from 
the cold. 

See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet. 

All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the 
street; 

Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans 
that swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on 
the floor, 

Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of 
Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the 
door ; 

Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you 
dare, — 

Spoiled children of Fashion, — you Ve nothing to 
wear ! 

And 0, if perchance there should be a sphere 

Where all is made right which so puzzles us 
here, 

Where the glare and the glitter and tinsel of Time 

Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, 

Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of 
sense. 

Unscreened by its trappings and shows and 
pretence. 

Must be clothed for the life and the service above. 

With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 

0 daughters of Earth ! foolish virgins, beware ! 

Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to 
wear ! 

William Allen butler. 


THE PROUD MISS MACBRIDE. 

A LEGEND OF GOTHAM 

0, TERRIBLY proud was Miss MacBride, 

The very personification of pride, 

As she minced along in fashion’s tide, 

Adown Broadway — on the proper side — 

When the golden sun was setting ; 

There was pride in the head she carried so high, 
Pride in her lip, and pride in her eye. 

And a world of pride in the very sigh 
That her stately bosom was fretting 1 

0, terribly proud was Miss MacBride, 

Proud of her beauty, and proud of her pride, 
And proud of fifty matteiB beside — 

That wouhl n’t have borne dissection ; 
Proud of her wit, and proud of her walk. 

Proud of her teeth, and proud of her talk, 

Proud of ** knowing cheese from chalk,” 

On a very slight inspection I 


Proud abroad, and proud at home, 

Proud wherever she chanced to come— 

When she was glad, and when she was glum ; 

Proud as the head of a Saracen 
Over the door of a tippling-shop ! — 

Proud as a duchess, proud as a fop. 

Proud as a boy with a brand-new top^** 

Proud beyond comparison 1 

It seems a singular thing to say. 

But her very senses led her astray 
Respecting all humility ; 

In sooth, her dull auricular drum 
Could find in humble only a ** hum,” 

And heard no sound of ** gentle ” come, 

In talking about gentility. 

What lowly meant she did n’t know, 

For she always avoided “ everything low,” 

With care the most punctilious ; 

And, queerer still, the audible sound 
Of “sui)er-8illy” she never had found 
In the adjective supercilious t 

The meaning of meek she never knew. 

But imagined the phrase had something to dt 
With “ Moses,” a peddling German Jew, 

Who, like all hawkers, the country through. 
Was ** a person of no position ; ” 

And it seemed to her exceedingly plain. 

If the word was really known to pertain 
To a vulgar German, it was n’t germane 
To a lady of high condition ! 

Even her graces — not her grace — 

For that was in the “ vocative case " — 

Chilled with the touch of her icy face. 

Sat very stiffly upon her ! 

She never confessed a favor aloud. 

Like one of the simple, common crowd — 

But coldly smiled, and faintly bowed. 

As who should say, ** Yon do me proud, 

And do yourself an honor 1 ” 

And yet the pride of Miss MacBride, 

Although it had fifty hobbies to ride, 

Hnd really no foundation ; 

But, like the fabrics that gossips devise — 

'Those single stories that often arise 
And grow till they reach a four-story size — 
Was lueroly a fancy creation ! 

Her birth, indeed, was uncommonly high — 

For Miss MacBride first opened her eye 
Through a skylight dim, on the li^t of the ; 
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But pride is a curious passion — 

And in talking about her wealth and worth, 
She always forgot to mention her birth 
To people of rank and fashion ! 

Of all the notable things on earth, 

The ([uoerest one is pride of birth 
Among our “ fierce deniocmcie ! ** 

A bridge across a hundred yearn, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers, — 

Not even a couple of rotten — 

A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 

Is American aristocracy ! 

English and Irish, French and Spanish, 
German, Italian, Dutch and Danish, 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration ! 

So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed. 

No Heraldry Harvey >m 11 ever succeed 
In finding the circulation. 

Depend upon it, my snobbish friend. 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waxed, at the farther end, 

By some plelieian vocation ’ 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine. 

That plagued some worthy relation ! 

But Miss Mac Bride had something beside 
Her lofty birth to nourish her pride — 

For rich was the old imtemal MacBride, 
According to public rumor ; 

And he lived ‘*up town,” in a splendid square, 
And kept his daughter on dainty fare, 

And gave her gems that were rich and rare. 
And the finest rings an<l things to wear. 

And feathers enough to plume her. 

A thnving tailor begged her hand, 

But she gave “ the fellow ” to understand. 

By a violent manual action, 

She perfectly scorned the best of his clan. 

And reckoned the ninth of any man 
An exceedingly vulgar fraction ! 

Another, whose sign was a golden boot, 

Was mortified with a booties^ suit, 

In a way that was quite appalling ; 

For, though a regular sutor by trade, 

He wasn't a suitor to suit the maid, 

Who cut him off with a saw — and bade 
' ** The cobbler keep to his calling I ” 


A rich tobacconist comes and sues, 

And, thinking the lady would scarce refuse 
A man of his wealth, and liberal views, 

Began, at once, with '* If you cktxm — 

And could you really love him—” 

But the lady spoiled his speech in a huff, 

With an answer rough and ready enough, 

To let him know she was np to snuff, 

And altogetlier above him ! 

A young attorney, of winning grace, 

Was scarce allowed to ‘^open his face,” 

Ere Miss MacBride had closed his case 
I With true judicial celerity ; 

For the lawyer was poor, and “ seedy ” to boot, 
And to say the lady discarded his suitf 
Is merely a double verity ! 

The last of those who came to court, 

I Was a lively beau, of the dapper sort, 

I ** Without any visible means of support,” 

I A crime by no means flagrant 
In one who wears an elegant coat, 

But the very point on which they vote 
A ragged fellow ** a vagrant I " 

Now dapper Jim his courtship plied 
(I wish the fact could be denied) 

With an eye to the purse of the old MacBride, 
And really ** nothing shorter 1 ” 

For he said to himself, in his greedy lust, 

“ Whenever he dies — as die he must — 

And yields to Heaven his vital tnist. 

He 's very sure to ‘ come down with his dust,’ 
In behalf of his only daughter.” 

And the very magnificent Miss MacBride, 

Half in love, and half in pride, 

Quite graciously relented ; 

And, tossing her head, and turning her back, 
No token of proper pride to lack — 

To be a bride, without the ** Mac,” 

With much disdain, consented ! 

Old John MacBride, one fatal day, 

Became the unresisting prey 
Of fortune's undertakei's ; 

And staking all on a single die, 

His foundered bark went high and diy 
Among the bix>ker8 and breakers 1 

But, alas, for the haughty Miss MacBride, 

'T was such a shock to her precioas pride ! 

She could n't recover, although she tried 
Her jaded si^lrits to islly ; 
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'T was a dreadful change in human affairs, 

From a place ** up town to a nook “ up stairs,” 
From an avenue down to an alley ! 

’T was little condolence she had, God wot. 

From her ** troops of friends,” who had n’t forgot 
The airs she used to borrow ! 

They had civil phrases enough, but yet 
’T was plain to see that their “deepest r^ret ” 
Was a different thing from son-ow 1 

And one of those chaps who make a pun. 

As if it were quite legitimate fun 
To be blazing away at every one 
With a regular, double-loaded gun — 

Remarked that moral transgression 
Always brings retributive stings 
To candle-makers as well as kings ; 

For “making light of cereous things” 

Was a very wick-^ profession I 

And vulgar people — the saucy churls — 
Inquired about “the price of pearls,” 

And mocked at her situation : j 

“ She was n’t ruined — they ventured to hope — j 
Because she was }K)or, she need n’t mope ; 

Few people were better off for soap^ 

And that was a consolation ! ” 

And to make her cup of woe run over, 

Her elegant, aixient plighted lover 
Was the very first to forsake her ; 

“ He quite regretted the step, 't was true — 

The lady had pride enough ‘for two,* 

But that alone would never do 

To quiet the butcher and baker ! ” 

And now the unhappy Miss MacBride — 

The merest ghost of her early pride — 

Bewails her lonely position ; 

Cramped in the ve^’y narrowest niche, 

Above the poor, and below the rich — 

Was ever a worse condition ! 


MORAL. 

Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 

Don’t be haughty, and put on airs. 

With insolent pride of station ! 

Don’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 

But learn, for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
That wealth ’s a bubble that comes — and goes ! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 

Is subject to irritation I 

JOHN QODFREY SAXE. 


PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM TRUTHFUL 
JAMES. 

POPULARLY KNOWN AS THE "HEATHEN CHINEE." 

Which I wish to remark — 

And my language is plain — 

That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar : 

Which the same I would rise to explain. 

Ah Sin was his name ; 

And 1 shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply ; 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike^ 

As 1 frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 

It was August the third, 

And quite soft was the skies, 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game, 

And Ah Sin took a hand : 

It was euchre. The same 
He did not understand. 

But he smiled, as he sat by the table, 

With the smile that was childlike and bland 

Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grievn. 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 

And the same with intent to deceive. 

But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made. 

Were quite frightful to see, — 

Till at last he put down a right bower. 

Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me ; 

And he rose with a sigh, 

And said, Can this be ? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,' — 

And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed. 

Like the leaves on the strand. 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hidh^ 

In the game ** he did not understand*** 
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In his sleeves, which were long, 

He had twenty-four jacks, 

Which was coming it strong. 

Yet 1 state but the facts. 

And we found on his nails, which were tap«r, — 
What u frequent in tapers, — that *s wax. 

Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, — 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 

BRET HARTL. 


THE SOCIETY UPON THE STANISLAUS. 

1 BESIDE at Table Mountain, and my name is 
Truthful James : 

I am not up to small deceit or any sinful games ; 

And I ’ll tell in simple language what I know 
about the row 

That broke up our Society upon the Stanislow. 

But first I would remark, that ’t is not a proper 
plan 

Foi any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man ; 

And, if a member don’t agree with his peculiar 
whim, 

To lay for that same member for to “ put a 
head ” on him. 

Now, nothing could be finer, or more beautiful 
to see, 

rhan the first six months’ proceedings of that 
same society ; 

Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil 
bones 

That he found within a tunnel near the tene- 
ment of Jones. 

Then Brown he read a paper, and he recon- 
structed there. 

From those same bones, an animal that was 
extremely rare ; 

And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspen- 
sion of the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was 
one of his lost mules. 

Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said 
he was at fault ; 

It seemed he had been trespassing on Jones’s 
family vault ; 

He was a most sarcastic man, tliis rpiiet Mr. 
Brown, . 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out 
!«ie town. 


Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
, To say another is an ass, — at least, to all intent ; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be 
meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great 
I extent. 

I 

Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of 
order, when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the 
abdomen ; 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and 
curled up on the floor, 

And the sulNsequent proceedings interested him 
• no more. 

For in less time than I write it, every member 
did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of a palaeozoic 
age ; 

And the way they heaved those fossils in their 
anger was a sin, 

Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the 
head of Thompson in. 

And this is all I have to say of these improper 
games. 

For 1 live at Table Mountain and my name if 
Truthful James, 

And I ’ve told in simple language what I know 
about the row 

That broke up our Society upon the Stanislow, 

BRET HARTB. 

THE NANTUCKET SKIPPER. 

Many u long, long year ago, 

Nantucket skippers had a i»lan 
Ot finding out, though “ lying low,” 

How near New York their schooners ran. 

They gitjased the lead befoie it fell, 

And then by sounding, through the night, 
Knowing the soil that stuck so well. 

They always guessed theii’ leckoning right. 

A skipper gmy, whose c\e^ were dim. 

Could tell, b} tasting, jnst the spot, 

And so below' he \i “douse the glim,” — 

After, of course, his “ something hot.” 

Snug in his birth, at eight o’clock, 

This ancient skipper might be found ; 

No matter how his craft would rock, 

He slept, — - for skippers’ naps are sound. 

The wratcli on de k would now and then 
Run down and wake him, w'ith the lead ; 

He’d lip, .iiid tiiste, Hiid tel) the men 
How many miles they weni aiiead. 
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One night 'twas Jotham Maiden’s watch, 

A carious wag, ~ the pedler’s son ; 

And so he mused, (the wanton wretch !) 

To-night I ’ll have a grain of fun. 

*• We’re all a set of stupid fools, 

To think the skipper knows, by tasting, 

What ground he ’s on ; Nantucket schools 
Don’t teach such stud', with all their basting! ” 

And so he took the well-gi'eased lead, 

And rubbed it o’er a box of eaitli 

That stood on deck, — a prsnip-bed, — 

And then he sought the skipper's berth. 

“ Where are we now, sir ? Please to taste.” 

The skipper yawned, put out his tongue, 

Opened his eyes in wondrous haste, 

And then upon the floor he sprung * 

The skipper stormed, and tore his hair, 

Hauled on his boots, and roared to Harden, 

“ Nantucket ’s sunk, and here we are 
Right over old Harm Hackett’s garden ! ” 

jAMFs Thomas Fields. 


THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend, thus lose, their books, 

Are snared by anglers — folks that fish 
With literary hooks — 

Who call and take some favorite tome. 

But never read it through ; 

'Phey thus complete their set at home 
By making one at you. 

I, of my “Spenser” quite bereft, 

Last winter sore was shaken ; 

Of “ Lamb” 1 've but a quarter left. 

Nor could 1 save my “ Bacon 
And then I saw my “ Omblie ” at last, 
Like Hamlet, backward go, 

And, as the tide was ebbing fast, 

Of course I lost my “ Kowe.” 

My “Mallet” served to knock me down, 
Which makes me thus a talker, 

And once, when I was out of town, 

My “Johnson” proved a “ Walker.” 
While studying o’er the fire one day 
My “Hobbes" amidst the smoke. 

They bore my “Colman” clean away, 

And carried off my “ Coke.” 

They picked my “ Locke,” to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent worth, 

And now my losses I deplore. 

Without a ** Home *' on earth. 


If once a book you let them lift» 

Another they conceal, 

For though I caught them stealing ** Swift,” 
As swiftly went my “ Steele.” 

“Hope” is not now upon my shelf. 

Where late he stood elated, 

But, what is strange, my ** Pope ” himself 
Is excommunicated. 

My little “ Suckling” in the grave 
Is sunk to swell the ravage. 

And what was Crusoe’s fate to save, 

*T was mine to lose — a “ Savage.* 

Even “ Glover’s” works I cannot put 
My frozen hands upon. 

Though ever since 1 lost my “ Foote” 

My “ Bunyan ” has been gone. 

My “ Hoyle ” with “Cotton ” went oppressed. 
My “’Taylor,” too, must fail. 

To save my “Goldsmith ” from arrest, 

In vain I offered ** Bayle.” 

I “ Prior” sought, but could not see 
The “ Hood ” so late in front. 

And when I turned to hunt for “ Lee,” 

0, where was my “ Leigh Hunt ” ? 

I tried to laugh, old Care to tickle. 

Yet could not “Tickell ” touch, 

And then, alack ’ I missed my Mickle,” 

And surely mickle *a much. 

*T is quite enough my griefs to feed, 

My soiTows to excuse, 

To think 1 cannot read my “Reid,” 

Nor even use ray “Hughes,” 

My classics would not quiet lie, — 

A thing so fondly hoped ; 

Like Dr. Primrose, I may cry, 

My “ Livy ” has eloped. 

My life is ebbing fast away ; 

I suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I fixed a lock on “ Gray/' 

There ’s gray upon my locks. 

I ’m far from “ Young,” am growing pale, 
i see my “Butler” fly, 

And when they ask about my ail, 

*T is “ Burton ” I reply. 

They still have made me slight returns, 

And thus my griefs divide ; 

For 0, they cured me of my “ Bums,” 

And eas^ my “ Akenside.” 

But all I think I shall not say. 

Nor let my anger bum, 

For, as they never found me “ Gay,” 

TTiey have not left me “ Sterne.” 

Thomas hood 
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ODE TO TOBACCO. 

Thou who, when fears attack, 

Bid’st them ayannt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman's back 
Perching, uuseatest ; 

Sweet when the mom is gray ; 

Sweet, when they 've cleared away 
Lunch ; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest : 

I have a liking old 
For thee, though manifold 
Stories, I know, are told, 

Not to thy credit ; 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost — 

Useless, except to roast — 

Doctors have said it : 

How they who use fusees 
All grow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees. 

Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after shocking lives) 

Razors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards. 

Confound such knavish tricks I 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbors ; 

Jones — (who, 1 'm glad to say, 

Asked leave of Mrs, J.) — 

Daily absorbs a clay 
After his labors. 

Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco-juice ; 

Still why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken ? 

We *re not as tabbies are : 

Smith, take a fresh cigar ! 

Jones, the tobacco-jar ! 

Here 's to thee. Bacon * 

CHARLES S CALVBRLEY. 


DISASTER. 

T* WAS ever thus from childhood’s hour 
My fondest hopes would not decay : 

I never loved a ti^ or flower 
Which was the first to fade away * 

The garden, where I used to delve 
Short-frocked, still yields me pinks in plenty; 
The pear-tree that I oUmbed at twelve, 

I see still blossoming, at twenty. 


1 never nursed a dear gazelle. 

But 1 was given a paroquet — 

How I did nurse him if unwell ! 

He 's imbecile, but lingers yet 
He ’s green, with an enchanting tuft ; 

He melts me with his small black eye : 

He *d look inimitable stuffed. 

And knows it — but he will not die I 

1 had a kitten 1 was rich 
In pets — but all too soon my kitten 
Became a full-sized cat l>y which 
I 've more than once been scratched and bitten; 
And when for sleep her limbs she curled 
One day beside her untouched plateful. 

And glid^ calmly from the world, 

I freely own that I was grateful. . 

And then I bought a dog — a queen I 
Ah, Tiny, dear departing pug ! 

She lives, but she is past sixteen. 

And scarce can crawl across the rug. 

I loved her beautiful and kind ; 

Delighted in her pert Bow-wow : 

But now she snaps if you don't mind ; 

’T were lunacy to love her now. 

I used to think, should e’er mishap 
Betide my crumple-visaged Ti, 

In shape of prowling thief, or trap, 

Or coarse bull-terrier — I should die. 

But ah ' disasters have their use ; 

And life might e’en be too sunshiny : 

Nor would 1 make myself a goose. 

If some big dog should swallow Tiny. 

Charles S Calvbrley 


MOTHERHOOD. 

She laid it where the sunbeams fall 
Unscanned upon the broken wall. 
Without a tear, without a groan. 

She laid it near a mighty stone. 

Which some rude swain had haply cast 
Thither in sport, long ages past. 

And Time with mosses had o’erlaid. 

And fenced with many a tall grass-blade, 
And all about bid roses bloom 
And violets shed their soft perfume. 
There, in its cool and quiet bed. 

She set her burden down and fled : 

Nor flung, all eager to escape, 

One glance upon the perfect shape, 

That lay, still warm and fresh and fair, 
But motionless and soundless there. 
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No human eye had marked her pass 
Across the linden-shadowed grass 
Ere yet the minster clock chimed seven : 

Only the innocent birds of heaven — 

The magpie, and the rook whose nest 
Swings as the elm-tree waves his crest— 

And the lithe cricket, and the hoar 
And huge-limbed hound that guards the door, 
Ijooked on when, as a summer wind 
That, passing, leaves no trace behind, 

All unapparelled, barefoot all. 

She ran to that old ruined wall. 

To leave upon the chill dank earth 
(For ah 1 she never knew its worth), 

Mid hemlock rank, and fern and ling, 

And dews of night, that precious thing ! 

And then it might have lain forlorn 
From morn to eve, from eve to mom : 

But that, by some wild impulse led. 

The mother, ere she turned and hed, 

One moment stood erect and high ; 

I’hen poured into the silent sky 
A cry so jubilant, so strange, 

That Alice — as she strove to range 
Her rebel ringlets at her glass — 

Sprang up and gazed across the grass ; 

Shook back those curls so fair to see, 

( dajiped her soft hands in childish glee ; 

And shrieked — her sweet face all aglow. 

Her very limbs with rapture shaking — 

** My hen has laid an egg, I know ; 

And only hear the noise she ’s making ! 

CHARLtS S. CALVERLEY. 


THE HEN. 

A FAMOUS hen ’s my story’s theme, 

Which ne’er was known to tire 
Of laying eggs, but then she ’d scream 
So loud o’er every egg, ’t would seem 
The house must be on fire. 

A turkey-oock, who ruled the walk, 

A wiser bird and older, 

Could bear ’t no more, so off did stalk 
Right to the hen, and told her : 

“ Madam, that scream, I apprehend. 

Adds nothing to the matter ; 

It surely helps the egg no whit ; 

Then lay your egg, and done with it ! 

1 pray you, madam, as a friend. 

Cease that superfluous clatter ' 

You know not how’t goes through my head.” 
** Humph ! very likely ! ” madam said. 

Then, proudly putting forth a leg, — 

** Uneducated barnyard fowl I 
You know, no more than any owl, 


The noble privily and praise 
Of authorship in modem days— 

1 '11 tell yon why 1 do it : 

First, you perceive, I lay the egg, 

And then — review it ” 

From the German of CLAUniua 


THE COSMIC EGG. 

Upon a rock yet uncreate, 

Amid a chaos inchoate, 

An uncreated being sate ; 

Beneath him, rock, 

Above him, cloud. 

And tlie cloud was rock, 

And the rock was cloud. 

The rock then growing soft and warm, 

The cloud began to take a form, 

A form chaotic, vast, and vague, 

Which issued in the cosmic egg. 

Then the Being uncreate 
On the egg did incubate, 

And thus became the incubator ; 

And of the egg did allegate, 

And thus became the alligator ; 

And the incubator was potentate, 

But the alligator was potentator. 

ANONYMOUS. 

DARWIN. 

There was an ape in the days that were earlier ; 
Centuries passed, and his hair grew curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist. 

Then he was a Man and a Positivist. 

Mortimer Collins. 

TO THE PLIOCENE SKULL. 

A GEOLOGICAL ADDRESS. 

*' A human skull has been found in California, in the pliocene 
formation. Thu skull is the remnant, not only of the earliest pio- 
neer of this State, but the oldest known human beingf . . The 
skull was found in a shaft one hundred and fifty feet deep, two 
miles from Angel’s, in Calaveras County, by a miner named James 
Matson, who gave it to Mr. Scribner, a merchant, and he gave it te 
Dr Jones, who sent it to the State Geological Survey. . The 
published volume of the State Survey on the Geology of Cattfomia 
states that roan existed contemporaneously with the mastodon, but 
this fossil proves that he was here before the mastodon was knowa 
to exist.”— *Z>atO' Ai/w. 

**Speak, 0 man, less recent ! Fi-agmentary fossil 1 
Primal pioneer of pliocene formation, 

Hid in lowest drifts below the earliest stratum 
Of Volcanic tufa ! 

** Older than the beasts, the oldest Palffiotberium ; 
Older than the trees, the oldest Ciyptogamia ; 
Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 
[ Of earth’s epidermis ! 
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“ Eo ~ Mio — Plio — whatsoe’er the * oene * was 
That those vacant sockets filled with awe and 
wonder, — 

Whether shores Devonian or Silurian beaches, — 
Tell us thy strange story ! 

Or has the Professor slightly antedated 
By some thousand years thy advent on this planet. 
Giving thee an air that ’s somewhat better fitted 
For cold-blooded creatures ? 

** Wert thou true spectator of that mighty forest, 
When above thy head the stately Sigillaria 
Reared its columned trunks in that remote and 
distant 

Carboniferous epoch 'f 

‘‘Tell us of that scene, — the dim and watery 
woodland, 

Songless, silent, hushed, with never bird or in- 
sect, 

Veiled with spreading fronds and screened with 
tall club-mosses, 

Lycopodiacea — 

“ When beside thee walked the solemn Plesio- 
saurus, 

And around thee crept the festive Ichthyosaurus, 
While from time to time above thee flew and 
circled 

Cheerful Pterodactyls. 

“ Tell us of thy food, — those half-marine refec- 
tions, 

Crinoids on the shell, and Brachipods au natu^ 

Telf — 

Cuttle-fish to which the pieuvre of Victor Hugo 
Seems a periwinkle. 

“Speak, thou awful vestige of the earth’s crea- 
tion, — 

Solitary fragment of remains organic ! 

Tell the wondrous secrets of thy past existence, — 
Speak ! thou eldest primate I ” 

Even as 1 gazed, a thrill of the maxilla 
And a lateral movement of the condyloid piocess, 
With post-pliocene sounds of healthy mastica- 
tion, 

Ground the teeth together ; 

And from that imperfect dental exhibition. 
Stained with expressed juices of the weed Nico- 
tian, 

Came these hollow accents, blent with softer 
murmurs 
Of expectoration : 


“Which my name is Bowers, and my emst was 
busted 

Falling down a shaft, in Calaveras County, 

But I ’d take it kindly if you ’d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri ! " 

BaST HARTE. 


PHYSICS. 

[THE UNCONSCIOUS POETIZING OF A PHILOSOPHER.] 

Thekb is no force however great 
Can stretch a cord however fine 
Into a horizontal line 
That shall he accurately straight 

William Whbwbll, 


THE COLLEGIAN TO HIS BRIDE : 

BEING A MATHEMATICAL MADRIGAL INTHB SIMPLEST FORM 

Charkbr, on a given straight line. 

And which we will call B C, 

Meeting at a common point A, 

Draw the lines A C, A B. 

But, my sweetest, so arrange it 
That they ’re equal, all the three ; 

Then you ’ll find that, in the sequel, 

All their angles, too, are equal 

Equal angles, so to term them. 

Each one opjiosite its brother ! 

Equal joys and equal sorrows. 

Equal hopes, ’t were sin to smother, 

Equal, — 0, divine ecstatics, — 

Based on Hutton’s mathematics 1 

PUNCH. 


THE LAWYER’S INVOCATION TO 
SPRING. 

Whereas, on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing. 

And sundry flowers their heads upraise. 

Hail to the coming on of spring ! 

The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 

As green as those said sprays and bou^ 

As fresh and sweet as those said flowexi. 

The birds aforesaid, — happy pairs, — 

Love, mid the aforesaid boughs, inshrmes 
In freehold nests ; themselves, their heirs. 
Administrators, and assigns. 
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0 bofiest tem of Ciipid's Court, 

Where tender plaintifle aotioiu bring, — 
fiiuon of frolic and of eport, 

Hail, as aforeiaid, eoming Spring ! 

HBNRV Howard Brownell. 

TONIS AD RESTO MARE. 

Aik j " 0 Mary, heaw a stghfar vte ” 

0 MARE »va si forme ; 

Forme ure tonitru ; 
lambicum as amandum, 

Olet Hymen promptu ; 

Mihi is vetas an ne se, 

As hnmano erebi ; 

Olet mecum marito te, 

Or eta beta pi, 

Alas, piano more meretrix, 

Mi ardor \el uno ; 

Inferiam ure artis base, 

Tolerat me urebo 
Ah me ve ara ailicet, 

Vi laudu viinin thus ? 

Hiatu as arandum sex — 

Illuc lonieiis. 

Heu sed hen vix en imago, 

My missis mare sta ; 

0 cantu redit in mihi 
Hibernas arida ? 

A veri vafer heri si, 

Mihi resolves indu : 

Totius olet Hymen cum — 

Accepta tonitru. 

Jonathan swift 

NURSERY RHYMES. 

“JOHN, JOHN, THE PIPER’S SON.” 

Johannes, Johannes, tibicine natus 
Fugit pemiciter porcum furatus, 

Sed porous voratus, Johannes delatus, 

Et plorans per vias est fur flagellatus. 

“twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 

Mica, mica, parva stella ; 

Miror, quflsnam si tarn bella * 
Splendens eminus in illo, 

.^ba velut gemma, coelo. 

“ boys and girls, come out to play.” 

Qarqons et filles venez toigours, 

La lune est brillante comme le jour, 

Venez au bruit d'un joyeux ^clat 
Venez du bons coeurs, ou ne venez pas. 


“TERSE WISE MSN OF QtTHAM.*' 

TsEs Fhilosophi de Tuaento 
Marc narigarunt Tasculo : 

Si Tu id euet tutius 
Tibi canerem diutins. 


“ding dong bell, the cat *8 IN THE WELL." 
AIANON ofAiPOP tht * ^p4ap AdRcp, ot\ov djSiNT 

(TOP, 

TV rlir rria^ eitrios AfirKaieii/s ; 

TvrObt Iwdppijt, ydyos, dfijvAa liSwr* 

ToD ya\4fiv fiuBlffoi vifwm dicoicoy. 


THE COURTIN’, 

God makes sech nights, all white an* still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen ; 

Moonshine an* snow on field an’ hill. 

All silence an’ all glisten. 

Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’Ith no one nigh to bender. 

A fireplace filled the room’s one side, 

With half a cord o* wood in — > 

There wam’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin*. 

The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her ! 

An’ Icetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 

Agin the chimbley crook-nocks hung. 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s arm thet gran’ther Yoon^ 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 

The very room, coz she was in. 

Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 

An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 

’T was kin o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessM cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 

He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 

Clean grit an’ human natur’ ; 

None could n’t quicker pitch a ton, 

Nor dror a furrer straighter. 
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He ’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 

Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 
Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells — 

All is, he could n’t love ’em. 

But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
£z a south slope in Ap’il. 

She thought no v’ice hed such a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir ; 

My I when he made Ole Hundred ring. 

She hnowed the Lord was nigher. 

An’ she ’d blush scarlit, right in prayer. 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it 

Thet night, I tell ye, she looked sanu f 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he ’d come, 

Down to her very shoe-sole. 

She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 

A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelin's flew 
Like sparks in bumt-up paper. 

He kin’ o* Titered on the mat. 

Some doubtfle o* the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pitty-pat. 

But hem went pity Zekle. 

An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
£z though she wished him furder. 

An* on her apples kep’ to work, 

Parin’ away like murder. 

“ You want to see my Pa, I s’pose ? ” 

“ Wal ... no ... I come dasignin’ ” — 
“ To see my Ma ? She ’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.” 

To say why gals acts so or so. 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’ ; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 

He stood a spell on one foot fhst, 

Then stood a spell on t* other. 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 

Says he, “ I *d better call agin ; ” 

Says she, “Think likely, Mister ; ” 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin. 

An* . . . Wal, he up an’ last her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slip% 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin* o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun* the lashes. 

For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose nature never vary. 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snow-hid in Jenooary. 

The blood dost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 

And gin ’em both her blessin*. 

Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o* Fundy, 

An’ all I know is ^ey was cried 
In meetin’ come nex* Sunday. 

Jambs Russell lowfll 


WHAT MR. ROBINSON THINKS.* 

FROM “THF. BIGLOW PAPERS," NO. III. 

OiTVENER B. is a sensible man ; 

He stays to his home an’ looks arter his folks ; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can. 

An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes ; — 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 

My ! ain’t it terrible ? Wut shall we du ? 

We can’t never choose him o’ course, — thet ’s 
flat ; 

Guess we shall hev to come round, (don’t you ?) 
An’ go in fer thunder an' guns, an’ all that ; 
Fer John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 

Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man : 

He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan, — 
He ’s ben true to one party, — an’ thet is him- 
self 

So John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 

Gineral C. he goes in fer the war ; f 
He don’t vally principle more ’n an old cud ; 
Wut did God make us raytional creeturs fer, 

But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ blood ? 

* Prewrved here becanse the eHemiel humor oTthe nthre hu 
outlived Its local and temporary application. 

f Written at the time of the Mexican war, whl^ was strongly 
ommaed by the Antialavery party aa being umieceianiy and wrong. 
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So John P. 

Robinson be 

Soz he shall vote fer Gineral C. 

We were gittin* on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees o’ wut ’s right an’ wut 
ain’t, 

We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ 
pillage, 

An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a 
saint ; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez this kind o’ thing ’s an exploded idee. 

The side of our country must oilers be took, 

An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, he is our coun- 
try ; 

An’ tlie angel thet writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the (Ubii to him, an’ to us the per condry ; 
An’ John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 

Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts lies ; 
Sez they ’re nothin’ on airth but jest fee^ faw, 
fim 

And thet all this big talk of our destinies 
Is half ov it ign’ance, an’ t’ other half rum ; 
But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez it ain’t no sech thing ; an’, of course, so 
must we. 

iParson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thef th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller- 
tail coats. 

An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em 
votes ; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in 
Judec. 

Wal, it ’s a marcy we ’ve gut folks to toll us 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, I 
vow, — 

God sends country lawyers, an' other wise fellers, 
To drive the world’s team wen it gits in a 
slough ; 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez the world ’ll go right, ef he hollers out 
Gee! 

Jambs Russell Lowell. 


WIDOW BEDOTT TO ELDER SNIFFLES. 

PROM “THE WIDOW BBDOTT PAPERS. ” 

0 REVEREND sir, I do declare 
It drives me most to frenzy, 

To think of you a lying there 
Down sick with inliuenzy. 

A body ’d thought it was enough 
To mourn your wive’s departer. 

Without sich trouble as this ere 
To come a follerin’ arter. 

But sickness and affliction 
Are sent by a wise creation, 

And always ought to be underwent 
By patience and resignation. 

0, I could to your bedside fly. 

And wipe your weeping eyes. 

And do my l^t to cure you up, 

If ’t would n’t create surprise. 

It ’s a world of trouble we tarry in, 

But, Elder, don’t despair ; 

That you may soon be movin' again 
Is constantly my prayer. 

Both sick and well, you may depend 
You ’ll never be forgot 

By your faithful and affectionate friend, 
Priscilla Pool Bedott. 

Frances Miriam whitcher. 


THE NEW CHURCH ORGAN. 

They ’ ve got a bran new oigan. Sue, 

For all their fuss and search ; 

They ’ve done just as they said they ’d do. 
And fetched it into church. 

They ’re bound the critter shall be seen. 
And on the preacher’s right. 

They ’ve hoisted up their new machine 
In everybody’s sight. 

They ’ve got a chorister and choir, 

Ag’in my voice and vote ; 

For it was never my desire 
To praise the Lord by note ! 

1 ’ve been a sister good an’ true. 

For five an’ thirty year ; 

I ’ve done what seemed my part to do, 

An* prayed my duty clear ; 

I ’ve sung the hymns both slow and quick, 
Just as the preacher read ; 

And twice, when Deacon Tubbs was tdek, 

I took the fork an’ lad 1 
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An* now, their bold, new-fangled ways 
Ib comin* all about ; 

And I, ri^t in my latter days. 

Am fairly crowded out I 

To-day, t)ie preacher, good old dear. 

With tears all in his eyes, 

Read ~ “ I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies,” — 

I al’ays liked that blessed hymn — 

1 s’pose I al’ays will ; 

It somehow gratifies my whim, 

In good old Ortonville ; 

But when that choir got up to sing, 

1 could n’t catch a word ; 

'I'hey sung the most dog-gonedest thing 
A body ever heard ! 

Some worldly chaps was standin’ near. 
An’ when I see them grin, 

I bid farewell to every fear, 

And boldly waded in. 

I thought 1 'd chase the tune along, 

An’ tried with all my might ; 

But though my voice is good an’ strong, 

I could n't steer it right. 

When they was high, then I was low. 

An* also oontra’wise ; 

And 1 too fast, or they too slow, 

To mansions in the skies.” 

An* after every verse, you know, 

They played a little tune ; 

I did n't understand, an* so 
1 started in too soon. 

I pitched it purty middlin’ high. 

And fetched a lusty tone, 

But 0, alas ' I found that 1 
Was singin’ there alone ! 

They laughed a little, I am told ; 

But I had done my best ; 

And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across my peaceful breast. 

And Sister Brown, — I could but look, — 
She sits right front of me ; 

She never was no singin’ book. 

An’ never went to be ; 

But then she al’ays tried to do 
The best she could, she said ; 

She understood the time, right through, 
An’ kep’ it with her head ; 

But when she tried this momin’, 0, 

I had to laugh, or cough ! 

it kep’ her head a bobbin’ so, 

It e’en a’most come off I 


An’ Deacon Tubbs, --be all broke down. 

As one might well suppose ; 

He took one look at lister brown, 

And meekly scratched his nose. 

He looked his h}inn-book through and through, 
And laid it on the seat. 

And then a pensive sigh he drew, 

And look^ completely beat 

An’ when they took another bout 
He didn’t even rise ; 

But drawed his red bandanner out 
An’ wiped his weeping eyes. 

1 ’ve been a sister, good an* true. 

For five an’ thirty year ; 

I ’ve done what seemed my part to do, 

An* prayed my duty clear ; 

But death will stop my voice, I know. 

For he is on my track ; 

And some day, I ’ll to meetin’ go, 

And nevermore come back. 

And when the folks get up to sing — 

Whene’er that time shall be — 

1 do not want no patent thing 
A squealin’ over me ! 

Will m. caklbton. 


THE RETORT. 

Old Birch, who taught the village school, 
Wedded a maid of homespun habit ; 

He was as stubborn as a mule, 

And she as playful as a rabbit. 

Poor Kate had scarce become a wife 
Before her husband sought to make her 

The pink of country polished life, 

And prim and foimal as a Quaker. 

One day the tutor went abroad, 

And simple Katie sadly missed him , 

When he returned, behind her lord 
She shyly stole, and fondly kissed him. 

The husband’s anger rose, and red 
And white his face alternate grew : 

** Less freedom, ma’am ! ” Kate sighed and said, 
“ 0, dear ’ I did n't know *t was you ! ” 

George Perkins Morris. 


DOW’S FLAT. 

1856. 

Dow’s Flat. That ’s its name. 

And I reckon that you 
Are a stranger ? The same ? 

Well, I thought it was true. 

For thar is n’t a man on the river as can’t tpo/t 
the place at first view. 
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It was called after Dow, — 

Which the same was an ass ; 

And as to the how 
Thet the thing kem to pass, — 

Just tie up your boss to that buckeye, and sit ye 
down here in the grass. 

You see this yer Dow 
Hed the worst kind of luck ; 

He slipped up somehow 
On each thing thet he struck. 

Why, ef he ’d a’ straddled thet fence-rail the 
demed thing ’ed get up niid buck. 

He mined on the l)ar 
Till he could n’t pay rates , 

He was smashed by a car 
When he tunnelled with Rates , 

And right on the top of his trouble kem his wife 
and five kids from the States. 

It was rough, — mighty rough , 

But the boys they stood by, 

And they hrought him the stufl* 

For a house, on the sly ; 

And the old v^oman, — well, she did washing, and 
took on ^^hell no one was nigh. ! 

But tills yei lurk of Dow’s 
Was so powerlul mesn 

That the spiing near his liouse 
Dried right up on the green ; 

And he sunk forty feet dow n for water, but nary 
a drop to be seen 

Then the bar petered out, 

And the boys would n’t stay ; 

And the chills got alwut, 

And his wife fell aivay ; 

But Dow, in his well, kept a peggin’ in his usual 
ridikilous w.sy 

One day, — it was June, — 

And a year ago, jest, — 

This Dow kem at noon 
To his woik like the rest, 

With a shovel and pi«*k on his shoulder, and a 
del ringer hid in his breast. 

He goes to the well, 

And he stands on the brink, 

And stops for a spell 
Jest to listen and think : 

For the sun in his eyes, (jest like this, sir !) you 
see, kinder made the cuss blink. 

His two ragged gals 
In the gulch were at play, 

And a gownd that was Sal’s 


Kinder flapped on a hay : 

Not much for a man to be leavin*, but hia all, — 
as 1 've heer’d the folks say. 

And — that 's a peart boss 
Thet you 've got — ain’t it now ? 

What might be her cost ? 

Eh ? Oh 1 — Well then, Dow — 

Let ’s see, — well, that forty-foot grave was n’t 
his, sir, that day, anyhow. 

For a blow of his pick 
Sorter caved in the side, 

And he looked and turned sick, 

Then he trembled and cried. 

For you see the dern cuss had struck — “Wa- 
ter?” —beg your parding, young man, 
there you lied 1 

It was goldt — in the quartz, 

And it ran all alike ; 

And I reckon five oughts 
Was the worth of that strike ; 

And thiit house with the coopilow’s his’n, 
which the same is n’t bad for a Pike. 

Thet ’s w'hy it 's Dow’s Flat ; 

And the thing of it is 
That he kinder got that 
Through sheer contrairiness : 

For *t w^as water the derned cuss was seekin’, and 
his luck made him certain to miss. 

Thet ’s so. Thar ’s your way 
To the left of yon tree ; 

But — a — look h’yur, say, 

Won’t you come up to tea ? 

No ? Well, then the next time you ’re paasin’ ; 
andask after Dow, —and thet ’s ww. 

Bret Hartb. 


JIM. 

Say there ! P’l-’aps 
Some on yon eliaps 
Might know Jim Wild ? 

Well, — no offence : 

Thar ain’t no sense 
In gittin’ riled ! 

Jim was my chum 
Up on the Bar ; 

That *8 why I come 
Down from up thor, 

Lookin' for Jim. 

Thank ye, sir I you 

Ain’t of that crew, — 
Blest if you are ! 
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Money f — Not much : 

That ain’t my kind ; 

T ain't no such. 

Rum I don’t mind, 

Seein’ it’s you. 

Well, this yer Jim, 

Did you know him ? — 

Jess ’bout your size ; 

Same kind of eyes ? — 

Well, that is strange : 

Why, it 's two year 
Since he come here, 

Sick, for a change. 

Well, here ’s to us ; 

Eh? 

The dmce you say ! 

Dead 2- 
That little cuss ? 

What makes you star, — 

You over thar ? 

Can’t a man drop 
's glass in yer shop 
But you must rar’ ? 

It would n’t take 
Denied much to break 
You and your bar. 

Dead ! 

Poor — little —Jim ! 

— Why, there was me, 

Jones, and Bob Lee, 

Harry and Ben, — 

No-account men : 

Then to take Mm ! 

Well, thar — Good-by, ^ 

No more, sir, — I — 

Eh? 

What *8 that you say ? — 

Why, dem it I — sho ! — 

No? Yes! By Jo! 

Sold ! 

Sohl ’ Why you limb, 

You ornery, 

Demed old 
Long-legged Jim ' 

Bret H\rte. 

BANTY TIM. 

fReniarks of Senfeant Tllmon Joy to the White Mu's Com- 
iiittee of Spunky Point. lUinots.] 

I RECKON 1 git your drift, gents— 

You low the boy sha’n’t stay ; 1 

This is a white man’s country : 

You ’re Dimocrats, you say : 


And whereas, and seein’, and wherefore, 

The times bein’ all out o’ jint^ 

The nigger has got to mosey 
From the limits o’ Spunky P’int I 

Let ’s reason the thing a minute ; 

1 ’m ah old-fashioned Dimocrat, too. 

Though I laid my politics out o’ the way 
For to keep till the war was through. 

But I come back here allowin’ 

To vote as I used to do, 

Though it gravels me like the devil to train 
Along o’ sich fools as you. 

Now dog my cats ef 1 kin see. 

In all the light of the .day. 

What you ’ve got to do with the question 
Ef Till! shall go or stay. 

And fuider tlian that I give notice, 

‘ Ef one of you fetches the boy, 

He kin check his trunks to a warmer clinic 
Than he ’ll find in Illanoy. 

Why, blame your hearts, jist hear me ! 

You know that ungodly day 
When our left struck Vicksburg Heights, how 
ripped 

And tom and tattered we lay. 

When the rest retreated, I stayed behind, 

Fur reasons sufficient to me, — 

With a rib caved in, and a 1^ on a strike, 

I sprawled on that cursed glacee. 

Lord ! how the hot sun went for us, 

And br’iled and blistered and burned 1 
How the rebel bullets whizzed round us 
Wlien a cuss in his death-grip turned ! 

Till along toward dusk 1 seen a thing 
I could n’t believe for a spell : 

That nigger — that Tim — was a-crawlin’ to me 
Through that h re-proof, gilt-edged hell ! 

The rebels seen him as quick as me. 

And the bullets buzzed like bees ; 

But he jumped for me, and shouldered me. 
Though a shot brought him once to his knees ; 
But he staggered up, and packed me off. 

With a dozen stumbles and falls. 

Till safe in our lines he drapped us both, 

His black hide riddled with balls. 

So, my gentle gazelles, thar 's my answer. 

And here stays Banty Tim : 

He trumped Death’s ace for me that day. 

And I ’m not goin’ back on him ! 

You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 

But ef one of you fetches the boy, 

He 11 wrastle his hash to-night in hell. 

Or my name *8 not Tilmon Joy ! 

JOHN Hay. 
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UTTLE BREECHES. 

A PIK& COUNTY VIEW OF SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

^ don’t go much on religion, 

1 never ain't had no show ; 

But I 've got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 

On the handful o’ things 1 know. 

1 don’t pan out on the prophets 
And free-will, and that sort of thing, — 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels. 

Ever Hence one night last spnng. 

1 come into town with some turnips, 

And my little Gabe come along, — 

No four* year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong. 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 

Always ready to swear and fight, — 

And I ’d larnt him ter chaw terbacker. 

Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. 

The snow come down like a blanket 
As I passed by Taggart’s store ; 

I went in for a jug of molasses 
And left the team at the door. 

They seaivd at something and started, — 

I hear<l one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches and all. 

Hell- to- split over the prairie ! 

I was almost froze with skeer ; 

But we rousted up some torches, 

And sarched for ’em far and near. 

At last we stmek bosses and wagon, 

Snowed under a soft white mound, 

Upsot, dead beat, — but of little Gabe 
No hide nor hair was found. 

And here all hope soured on me 
Of my follow-critter’s aid, — 

1 jest flopped down on my mariw-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 

* * * * * 

By this, the torches was played out, 

And me and Isrul Parr 
Went off for some wood to a sheepfold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 

We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night. 
We looked in, and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm and sleepy and white ; 

And THAU sot Little Breeches and cliirped. 
As peart as ever you see, 

“ I want a chaw of terbacker. 

And that ’s what 's the matter of me.” 


How did he git thar ? Angela. 

He could never have walked in that storm. 

They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warn. 

And 1 think that saving a little child. 

And bringing him to his own, 

Is a denied sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne. 

JOHN Hi Y 

HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

Dey had biano-blajnn ; 

I felled in lofe mit a Merican frau, 

Her name was Madilda Yane. 

She had haar as prown ash a pretzel, 

Her eyes vas himmel-plue, 

Und ven dey looket indo mine, 

Dey shplit mine heart in two. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I vent dere you *11 pe pound. 

1 valtzet mit Madilda Yane 
Und vent shpinnen round und round. 

De pootiest Frauelein in de House, 

She vayed ’pout dwo hoondred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp 
She make de vindows sound. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I dells you it cost him dear. 

Dey rolled in more as sefen kecks 
Of foost-rate Lager Beer. 

Und venefer dey knocks de shpicket in 
De Deutschers gifes a cheer. 

1 dinks dat so vine a barty 
Nefer coom to a het dis year. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; * 

Dere all vas Souse und Brouse. 

Ven de sooper corned in, de gompany 
Did make dem seifs to house ; 

Dey ate das Brot und Gensy broost, 

De Bratwurst und Braten fine, 

Und vash der Abendessen down 
' Mit four parrels of Neckarwein, 

• Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 

We all cot troonk ash bigs. 

I poot mine mout to a parrel of bier, 

Und emptied it oop mit a schwigs. 

Und denn I gissed Madilda Yane 
Und she shlog me on de kop, 

Und de gompany fited mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop. 
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Hani Breitmann gl!e a barty -- 
Where iah dat barty now ? 

Wheie id) de lofely golden oloud 
Dat float on de moundain's prow ? 
Where ish de hiramelstrahlende Stem — 
De shtar of de shpirit's light ^ 

All goned afay mit de Lager Beer — 

Afay in de Ewigkeit ! 

CllAkl LS O, LFLAND 


RITTER HUGO. 

Der noble Ritter Hugo 
Von Schwillensanfenatein 
Rode out mit shpeer und helmet, 

Und he coom to de panics of de Rhine. 

Und oop dere rose a moermuid, 

Vot had n’t got nodings on, 

Und she say, “0, Ritter Hugo, 

Vare you goes mit yourself alone ?” 

Und he says, “ I ride in de creen-wood, 

Mit helmet and mit shpeer, 

Till I cooms into ein Gasthaus, 

Und dere I drinks some peer/’ 

Und den outshpoke de maiden, 

Vot had n’t got nodings on, 

** I ton’t dink mooch of heebies 
Dat goes mit demselfs alone. 

“ You ’d petter coom down in de wasaer, 

Vare dere ’s heaps of dings to see, 

Und hafe a shplendid dinner, 

Und trafel along mit me. 

** Dare you sees de fish a schwimmin, 

Und you catches dem efery one.” 

So sang dis waaser maiden, 

Vat had n’t got nodings on. 

" Dare is drunks all full mit money. 

In ships dat vent down of old ; 
iJnd yo.i helpsh yourself, by dunder ! 

To shimmerin crevnis of gold. 

**&inoost look at dese shpoons und vatches! 

Shoost look at dese diamond rings ! 

Come down und fill your buckets, 

Und I *11 kiss you like eferydings ’ 

** Vat you vanish mit your schnapps und your 
lager ? 

Coom down into der Rhine » 

Dere ish pottles der Kaiser Charlemagne, 

Vonce filled mit gold-red wine ! ” 


Bai fetched him, •— he shtood all shpell-ponnd, 
She pulled his coat-tails down, 

She dmwed him under de waaser, 

Dis maiden mit nodings on. 

CHnKLPS G. LBLANO. 


COLLUSION BETWEEN A ALEfiAITER 
AND A WATER-SNAIK. 

TRirMPH OF1HK WATER-SNAIK : DKTH OF THE 
ALKOAITER. 

There is a niland on a river lying, 

Which runs into Gautimaly, a warm country, 
Lying near the Tropicks, covered with sand ; 
Hear and their a sympturn of a Wilow, 

Hanging of its umberagious limbs & branches 
Over the clear stieme meandering far below. 

This was the home of the now silent Alegaiter, 
When not in Ids other element confine’d ; 

Here he wood set upon his eggs asleep 
With 1 ey observairt of flis and other passing 
Objects : a while it kept a going on so * 

Percies of danger was the happy Alegaiter I 
But a las ^ in a nevil our he was fourced to 
Wake ! that dremc of Blis was two sweet 
him. 

1 rooming the sun arose with unusool splender 
Whitch allso did our Alegaiter, coming from tne 
water. 

His scails a Hinging of the rais of the son back. 
To the fountain-head which tha originly sprung, 
But having not had nothing to eat for some time, 
he 

Was slepy and gap’d, in a short time, widely. 
Unfoalding soon a welth of perl-white teth. 

The i-ais of the son soon shet his sinister ey 
Because of their mutool splendor and warmth. 
The evil Our (wl ich I sed) was now come ; 
Evidently a good chans foi* a water snaik 
Of the large specie, which soon appeared 
Into the horison, near the hank where repos’d 
Calmly in slepe the Alegaiter before spoken of, 
About 60 feet was his Length (not the ’gaiter) 
And be was aperiently a well-proportioned snaik. 
When he wa.s all ashore he glared upon 
The ilan J v ith approval, but was soon 
“Astonished >vith the view and lost to wonder ' 
(from Wats) 

(For jest then he began to see the Alegaiter) 
Being a uateral enemy of his’n, he worked his- 
self 

Into a fury, also a ni position. 

Before the Alegaiter well could ope 

His eye (in other words perceive his danger) 

The Snaik had enveloped his body just 19 
Times with “foalds voluminous and vast” (from 
Milton) 
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And had tore off several scails in the confusion, 
Besides squeazing him awfully into his stomoc. 
Just then, by a fortinate turn in his affairs, 

He ceazed into his mouth the-careless tale 
Of the unreflecting water-snaik ' Grown des- 
perate 

He, finding that his tale was fast squesed 
Terrible while they roaled all over the iland. 

It was a well-coiiduckted Affair ; no noise 
Disturbed the harmony of the seen, ecsept 
Onct when a Wilow was ana]Kid into by the 
roaling. 

Eeach of the eoinUitence hadn’t a iiiinit lor 
holding. 

So the conflick was nateially tremenjous ' 

But soon by grate force the tale was bit complete- 
Ly of ; but the eggzcrutioii was too much 
For his delicate (\)n.stitot>tioii In* felt a com- 
pression 

Onto his chest and geneially uvei his body ; 
When he ecspiess d his bicathiiig, it was with 
Grate difficulty that In* felt inspued again onct 
more 

Of course this Stiite must sullei a revolootion. 

So the Alegaitei give hut one yel, and egspired. 
The waiter-snaik realed hisself off, & survay’d 
For say 10 inimts, the condition of 
His fo . then W'onderiiig wliat made his tail huit, 
He sloly went ofl* foi to cool 

I W. MORRIS 

— ♦ — 

SWELL’S SOLILOQUY 

1 Dun’i’ appwovc this liaw id w aw , 

Those dweadful Imniinhs hawt my eyes ; 

And guns and dwums are such a baw', — 

Why don’t the paw'ties compwamise ’ 

Of cawce, the twoilct has its chaw ms , 

But why must all the vulgah cwowd 
Pawsist in spaw'ting unifaw^ms, 

In cullahs so extwcmely loud ' 

And then the ladies, jiwecious deahs ' — 

1 mawk the change on ev’wy bwow* , 

Bai Jove ’ 1 w'eully have my feahs 
They w^athah like the hawid wow ' 

To heah the chawmmg cweatures talk, 

Like patw’ons of the bloody wing, 

Of waw and all its dawty wawk, — 

It does n’t seem a pwappah thing ! 

1 called at Mrs. Gweene’s last night. 

To see her niece, Miss Mawy Hertz, 

And found her making -- ewushing sight ! — 
The weddest kind of flannel shirts ! 


Of cawce, I wose, and sought the daw, 

With fawyah flashing from my eyes ! 

I can’t appwove this hawid waw ; — 

Why don’t the pawties compwamise ? 

ANONYMOUS. 


TO THE “SEXTANT.” 

0 Sextant of the meetin house, wich sweeps 
And dusts, or is supposed to ! and makes fires, 
And lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw 

loose, 

ill wich case it smells orful, worse than lamp He ; 
And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes, 
to the grief of survivin pardners, and sweeps paths 
And for the servusses gets $100 per annum, 
Wich them that thinks deer, let ’em try it ; 
Gettin up before starlite in all wethers and 
Kindliii fires when the wether is as cold 
As zero, and like as not green wood for kindlin 

1 would n’t be hired to do it for no sum. 

But 0 Sextant ! there are 1 kermoddity 

Wich ’s mora than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 
Worth moi e than anything except the sole of man ! 
i mean pewer Are, Sextant, i mean pewer arc ! 

0 it is plenty out of doors, so plenty it doant no 
What on airth to dew with itself, but flys about 
Scatterin leaves and bloin off men’s hatts ’ 

111 short, it ’» jest as “ fre as are ” out dores, 

But 0 Sextant, in our church its scarce as buty. 
Scarce as bank bills, when agints liegs for miscli- 
ims, 

Wich some say is purty offteu (taint nothin to 
me, wat I give aint nothin to nobody) but 
U Sextant 

U sliet 500 men, wininiiii, and children, 
Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

And every 1 on em brethes in and out, and out 
and in, 

Say 50 times a minnit, or 1 million and a half 
breths an our. 

Now how long will a church ful of are last at 
that rate, 

1 ask you — say 16 ininits — and then wats to be 

did? 

Why then they must brethe it all over agin, 

And tlien agin, and so on till each has took it 
down 

At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats 
more 

The same individoal don’t have the priviledge 
of brethin his own are, and no ones else, 

Each one must take whatever comes to him. 

0 Sextant, doant you no our lungs is bellusses, 
To bio the fier of life, and keep it from goin out' 
and how can bellusses bio without wind 
And aint wind are ! i put it to your conschcns 
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Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendluros to clox, 

Or roots and airbs onto an injun doctor. 

Or little pJls unto an omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe. 

What signifies who preaches if i cant brethe ? 
Wats Pol ? Wats FoUus to sinners who are 
ded ? 

Ded for want of breth, why Sextant, when we dy 
Its only coz we cant brethe no more, thats all. 
And now 0 Sextant, let me beg of you 
To let a little are into our church. 

(Fewer are is sertain proper for the pews) 

And do it weak days, and Sundays tew. 

It aint much trouble, only make a hole 
And the are will come of itself ; 

(It luvs to come in where it can git warm) 

And 0 how it will rouze the people up, 

And sperrit up the preacher, and stop gaips. 

And yawns and fij^its, as efiectooal 
As wind on the diy boans the Profit tells of. 

Arabella M. willeon 


MR. MOLONY’S ACCOUNT OF THE BALL, 

GIVEN TO THE NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR BY THE PENIN- 
SULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY. 

0, WILL ye choose to hear the news ? 

Bedad, I cannot pass it o’er : 

1 ’ll tell you all about the ball 
To the Naypaulase Ambassador. 

Begor ! this fSte all balls does bate, 

At which I worn a pump, and I 

Must here relate the splendthor great 
Of th* Oriental Company. 

These men of sinse dispoised expinse, 

To f@te these blacli Achilleses. 

We '11 show the blacks,” says they, “Almack’s, 
And take the rooms at Willis’s.” 

With flags and sliawls, for these Nepauls, 

They hung the rooms of Willis up, 

And decked the walls and stairs and halls 
With roses and with lilies up. 

And Jullien’s band it tuck its stand 
So sweetly in the ipiddle there, 

And soft bassoons played heavenly chunes, 

And violins did fiddle there. 

And when the Coort was tired of spoort, 

I ’d lave you, boys, to think there was 

A nate buffet before them set, 

Where lashins of good dhrink there was I 

At ten before the ball-room door. 

His moighty Excellency was ; 


He smoiled and bowed to all the crowd. 

So gorgeous and immense he was. 

His dusky shuit, sublime and mute, 

Into the doorway followed him ; 

And 0 the noise of the blackguard boys, 

As they hurrood and hollowed him ! 

The noble Chair stud at the stair. 

And bade the dthrums to thump ; and he 
; Did thus evince to that Black Prince 
The welcome of his Company. 

0 fair the girls, and rich the curls, 

And bright the oys, you saw there, was ; 

And fixed each oye, ye there could spoi. 

On Gineral Jung Bahawther was 1 

This Gineral great then tuck his sate. 

With all the other ginerals 
(Bedad, his troat, his belt, his coat, 

All bleezed with precious minerals) ; 

And as he there, with princely air, 

Recloinin on his cushion was, 

All round about his royal chair. 

The squeezin and the pushin was. 

0 Pat, such girls, such Jukes and Earls, 

Such fashion and nobilitee ! 

Just think of Tim, and fancy him 
Amidst the hoigh gentility ! 

There was Lord De L’Huys, and the Portygeese 
Ministher and his lady there, 

And I reckon ized, with much suiprise, 

Our messmate, Bob O’ Grady, there ; 

There was Baroness Brunow, that looked like 
Juno, 

And Baroness Rehausen there, 

And Countess Roullier, that looked peculiar 
Well, in her robes of gauze in there. 

There w^as Lord Crowhurst (1 knew him first 
When only Mr. Pips he was), 

And Mick O’Toole, the great big fool. 

That after supper tipsy was. 

There was Lord Fingall and his ladies all, 

And Lords Killeen and Dufferin, 

And Paddy Fife, with his fat wife, — 

I wondther bow he could stuff her in. 

There was Lord Belfast, that by me past, 

And seemed to ask how should I go there ? 
And the Widow Macr», and Lord L. Hay, 

And the Marchioness of Sligo there. 

Yes, Jukes and Earls, and diamonds and pearls, 
And pretty girls, was spoorting there ; 

And some beside (the rogues ! ) 1 spied. 

Behind the windies, coorting there. 
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0, there 'a one I know, bedad, would show 
As beautiful as any there ; 

And I *d like to hear the pipers blow, 

And shake a fut with Fanny there ! 

WriXIAM Makbpbace THACKBRAY. 


WIDOW MALONE. 

Did you hear of the Widow Malone, 
Ohone 1 

Who lived in the town of Athlone, 

Alone ! 

0, she melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts : 

So lovely the Widow Malone, 

Ohone ! 

So lovely the Widow Malone. 

Of lovers she had a full score, 

Or more, 

And fortunes they all had galore. 

In store ; 

From the minister down 
To the clerk of the Crown 

All were courting the Widow Malone, 
Ohone ! 

All were courting the Widow Malone. 

But so modest was Mistress Malone, 

’T was known 

That no one could see her alone, 

Ohone ! 

Let them ogle and sigh. 

They could ne’er catch her eye. 

So bashful the Widow Malone, 

Ohone I 

So bashful the Widow Malone. 

Till one Misther O’Brien, from Clare 
( How (^uare ! 

It *8 little for blushing they care 
Down there), 

Put his arm round her waist, — 

Gave ten kisses at laste, — 

** 0,” says he, “ you ’re luy Molly Malone, 
My own ! 

0,” says he, “you ’re my Molly Malone !” 

And the widow they all thought so shy, 
My eye ! 

Ne'er thought of a simper or sigh, — 

For why ? 

But, “Lucius,” says she, 

“ Since you 've now made so free, 

You may marry your Mary Malone, 

Ohone I 

You may marry your Mary Malone," 


There *b a moral contained in my song^ 

Not wrong ; 

And one comfort, it 's not very long, 

But strong, — 

If for widows you die. 

Learn to kiss, not to sigh ; 

For they 're all like sweet Mistress Malone, 
Ohone ! 

0, they *re all like sweet Mistress Malone ! 

CHARLES LBVBR. 


BACHELOR’S HALL. 

Bachelor’s Hall, what a quaredookin* place 
it is ! 

Kape me from such aU the days of my life ! 
Sure but I think what a bumin* disgrace it is, 
Niver at all to be gettin’ a wife. 

Pots, dishes, pans, an’ such grasy commodities. 
Ashes and praty-skins, kiver the floor ; 

His cupboard ’s a storehouse of comical oddities, 
Things that had niver been neighbors before. 

Say the old bachelor, gloomy an’ sad enough. 
Placin’ his tay>kettle over the fire ; 

Soon it tips over — Saint Patrick ! he ’s mad 
enough, 

If he were prisent, to fight with the squire ! 

He looks for the platter — Grimalkin is scourin’ 
it ! 

Sure, at a baste like that, swearin’ ’s no sin ; 
His dishcloth is missing ; the pigs are devourin’ 
it — 

Tunder and turf! what a pickle he ’s in I 

When his male’s over, the table’s left sittin’ 
so ; 

Dishes, take care of yourselves if you can ; 
Divil a drop of hot water will visit ye, — 

Och, let him alone for a baste of a man ! 

Now, like a pig in a mortar-bed wallowin'. 

Say the old bachelor kneading his dough ; 
Troth, if his bread he could ate without swal- 
lowin’. 

How it would favor his palate, ye know ! 

Late in the night, when he goes to bed shiverin', 
Niver a bit is the bed made at all ; 

He crapes like a terrapin under the kiverin’ r*— 
Bad luck to the pictur of Bachelor’s Hall ! 

JOHN FnrLBY. 
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ST. PATRICK WAS A GENTLEMAN. 

Of St. Patbicr was a gentleman, 

Who came of decent people ; 

He built a church in Dublin town, 

And on it put a steeple. 

His father was a Gallagher ; 

His mother was a Brady ; 

His aunt was an O’Shaughnessy, 

His uncle an O’Grady. 

So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 

For he ’s a Saint so clever ; 

0, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever ! 

The Wicklow hills are very high, 

And so *8 the Hill of Howth, sir ; 

But there 's a hill, much bigger still, 

Much higher nor them both, sir. 

’T was on the top of this high hill 
St. Patrick preached his sarmint 
That drove the frogs into the bogs, 

And banished all the varmint. 

So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, etc. 

There ’s not a mile in Ireland’s isle 
Where dirty varmin musters. 

But there he put hia dear fore-foot, 

And murdered them in clusters. 

The toads went pop, the frogs went hop. 
Slap-dash into the water ; 

And ^e snakes committed suicide 
To save themselves from slaughter. 

So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, etc. 

Nine hundred thousand reptiles blue 
He charmed with sweet discourses. 

And dined on them at Killaloe 
In soups and second courses. 

Where blind worms cmwling in the grass 
Disgusted all the nation, 

He gave them a rise, which opened their eyes 
To a sense of their situation. 

So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, etc. 

No wonder that those Irish lads 
Should be so gay and frisky. 

For sure St. Pat he taught them that. 

As well as making whiskey ; 

No wonder that the saint himself 
Should understand distilling. 

Since his mother kept a shebeen shop 
In the town of Enniskillen. 

So, success attend St. Patrick's fist, etc. 

0, was I but so fortunate 
As to be back in Munster, 

T is I 'd be bound that from that ground 
I nevermore would once stir. 


For there St. Patrick planted turf, 

And plenty of the praties, 

With pigs galore, ma gra, ma 'storai 
And cabbages — and ladies 1 
Then my blessing on St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he ’s the darling Saint 0 ! 

0, he gave the snakes and toads a twist ; 
He ’s a beauty without paint, 0 ! 

HRNRY Bennett. 


THE BIRTH OF ST. PATRICK. 

On the eighth day of March it was, some people 
say, 

That Saint Pathrick at midnight he first saw the 
day; 

While others declare 'twas the ninth he was 
bom, 

And ’t was all a mistake between midnight and 
morn ;• 

For mistakes will occur in a hurry and shock, 

And some blamed tlif* babhy — and some blamed 
the clock — 

Till with all their cross-(|uestions sure no one 
could know 

If the child was too fast, or the clock was too 
slow. 

Now the fimt faction-fight in owld Ireland, they 
say. 

Was all on account of Saint Pathrick’s birthday : 

Some fought for the eighth — for the ninth more 
would die, 

And who would n’t see right, sure they blackeiietl 
his eye ! 

At last, both the factions so positive grew, 

That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had two, 

Till Father Mulcahy, who showed them then 
sins, 

Said, “No one could have two birthdays, but a 
twins.'’ 

Says he, “ Boys, don’t be fightin* for eight or for 
nine, 

Don't be always dividin’ — but sometimes com- 
bine ; 

Combine eight with nine, and seventeen is the 
mark, 

So let that be his birthday," — “ Amen,” says 
the clerk. 

“ If he was n't a twins, sure our bist'ry will show 

That, at least, he 's worthy any two saints that 
we know I ” 

Then they all got blind dhrunk — which com- 
plated their bliss, 

And we keep up the practice from that day to 
this. 

Samuel Lovaa. 
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THE LOVERS. 

Sally Salteb, she was a young teacher who 
taught) 

And her friend, Charley Church, wai> a preachci 
who praught, 

Though his enemies called him a screecher whu 
scraught. 

His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking and 
sunk, 

And his eye, mooting hers, began winking, and 
wuiik ; 

While she, in lier turn, kept thinking, ami 
thunk. I 

He hastened to voo hei, and s\\e(jtiy he wooed, ' 

For his love grew until to a mountain it grewod, 

And what he was longing to do then he doed. 

In secret he wanted to speak^ and he spoke, 

To seek with his lips what his heart long Inul 
soke ; 

So he managed to let the truth leak, and it loke 

He asked her to ride to the <*hurch, and they 
rode ; 

They so sweetly did glide that they both thought 
they glode, 

And they came to .the place to be tied, and were 
toed. 

Then homeward, he .said, let us drive, and they 
* drove. 

And as soon a.s they wished to aiuve, they 
arrove, 

For whatever he eould ii’t coiitrivi*, she coiitiove. 

The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole ; 

At the feet where he wanted to kneel then he 
knolc ; 

And ho said, “ I feel l)etter than ever I foie.” 

So they to each other kept clinging, and clung. 

While Time his swift circuit was winging, and 
wung , 

And this was the thing he was bringing, and 
brung : 

The man Sally wanted to catch, and had caught ; 

That she wanted from others to snatch, and had 
snaught ; 

Was the one she now liked to scratch, and she 
scranght. 

And Charley’s warm love began freezing, and 
froze, 

While he took to teazing, and cruelly toze 

The girl he had w^ished to be squeezing, and 
sqnoze. 


“Wi’etch!” he cried, when she threatened to 
leave him, and left, 

“ How could you deceive me, as you have de- 
ceft ? ” 

And site answered, promised to cleave, and 
I Ve cleft.” 

PH(SBB Cary 


DEBORAH LEE.* 

’T IS a dozen or so of yeans ago, 

Somewhei*e in the West countree. 

That a nice girl lived, as ye Hoosiers know 
By the name of Deborah Lee j 
Her sister was loved by Edgar Poe, 

But Deborah by me. 

Now 1 was gieen, and she was green, 

As a summer’s si^uash might bo ; 

And we loved as warmly as other folks, — 

I and my Deborah Lee, — 

With a love that the lasses of Hoosierdom 
Coveted her and me. 

But .somehow it happened a long time ago. 

In the aguish West countree, 

That a chill March morning gave the shakes 
To my beautiful Deborah Lee ; 

And the grim steam>doctor (drat him !) came. 
And bore her away from me, — 

The doctor and death, old partners they, — 

In the aguish West countree. 

The angels wanted her in heaven 
(But they never asked for me), 

And that is the reason, I rather guess, 

In the aguish West countree, 

That the cold March wind, and the doctor, and 
death, 

Took off my Deborah I^ee — 

My Iwautiful Deborah Lee — 

From the warm sunshine and the opening flower, 
And bore her away from me. 

Our love was as strong a.s a six>horse team, 

Or the love of folks older than we, 

Or possibly wiser than we ; 

But death, with the aid of doctor and steam. 
Was rather too many for me ; 

He closed the peepers and silenced the breath 
Of my sweetheart Deborah Lee, 

And her form lies cold in the prairie mould, 
Silent and cold, — ah me I 

The foot of the hunter shall press her graven 
And the prairie’s sweet wild flowers 
In their odorous beauty around it wava 
Through all the sunny hours, — 

*Seepageify 
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The still, bright summer hours ; 

And the birds shall sing in the tufted grass 
And the nectar-laden bee, 

With his dreamy hum, on his gatuse wings pass, — 
She wakes no more to me ; 

Ah, nevermore to me ! 

Though the wild birds sing and the wild flowers 
spring. 

She wakes no more to me. 

Yet oft in the hush of the dim, still ni^t, 

A vision of beauty I see 

Gliding soft to my bedside, —a phantom of light, 
Dear, beautiful Deborah Lee, — 

My bride that was to be ; 

And I wake to mourn that the doctor, and 
death, 

And the cold March wind, should stop the breath 
Of my darling Deborah Lee, — 

Adorable Deborah Lee, — 

That angels should want her up in heaven 
Before they wanted me. 

WILLIAM H. BUKLEIGH. 

—4 

ONLY SEVEN.* 

A PASTORAL STORY, AFTER WORDSWORTH. 

1 MARVELLED why a simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 

Should utter groans so veiy wild 
And look as pale as Death. 

Adopting a parental tone, 

I asked her why she cried. 

The damsel answered, with a groan, 

« I ’ve got a pain inside ! 

** I thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night about eleven.*’ 

Said 1, ** What is it makes you bad ? 

How many apples have you had ? ” 

She answered, ** Only seven ! ” 

** And are you sure you took no more. 

My little maid ? ” quoth I. 

“ 0, please, sir, mother gave me four. 

But they were in a pie ! ” | 

** If that 's the case,” I stammered out, 

“ Of course you ’ve had eleven.” 

The maiden answered with a pout, 

** I ain’t had more nor seven ! ” 

I wondered hugely what she meant. 

And said, ** I’m bad at riddles, 

But I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles. 

• Se« page 87, 


** Now if yon don’t reform,” said I, 

You ’ll never go to heaven I ” 

But all in vain ; each time 1 try 
The little idiot makes reply, 

** 1 ain’t had more nor seven 1 ** 

POSTSCRIPT. 

To borrow Wordsworth’s name was wrong. 
Or slightly misapplied ; 

And so 1 ’d better call my song, 

** lines after Ache-inside.” 

H. s. Leigh. 


A TALE OF DRURY LANE.* 

FROM “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 

** Thus he went on, stringing one extravagance upon another, m 
the style his books of chivalry had taught him, and Imitating, as 
near as he could, their very phrase." — DON QUIXOTE. 

To he spoken by Mr. Kemble^ in a swU of the Bludc 
Princess armor ^ horromi from the Tower. 

Rest there awhile, my bearded lance. 

While from green curtain 1 advance 
To yon foot-lights, no trivial dance. 

And tell the town what sad mischance 
Did Drury Lane befall. 

As Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 

Had slept in overlaying gloom, 

Started with terror and surprise 
When light first flashed upon her eyes, — 

So London’s sons in nigh^p woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames ; 

For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, •— 

“ The playhouse is in flames 1 ” 

And, lo ! where Catherine Street extends, 

A fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window-pane ; 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 

And Covent Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguined drain ; 

Meux's new Brewhonse shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s Chapel, and the height 
Where Patent Shot they sell ; 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall, 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

*1116 Ticket-Porters’ House of Call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 

And Richakson’s Hotel. . 

Nor these alone, but far and wide, 

Across red Thames’s gleaming tide, 

To distant fields the blaze was borne, 

And daisy white and hoary thorn 

* An Imitation of Sir Waller Scett* 
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In borrowed iQitre seemed to sham 
The rose, or red Sweet Wil-li-am. 

To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the fiaines from Drury’s mound) 

As from a lofty altar rise. 

It seemed that nations did conspire 
To offer to the god of fire 

Some vast) stupendous sacrifice ! 

The summoned firemen woke at call. 

And hied them to their stations all : 

Starting from short and broken snooze. 

Each sought his ponderous hob-nailed shoes. 
But first his worsted hosen plied ; 

Plush breeches next, in crimson dyed. 

His nether bulk embraced ; 

Then jacket thick, of red or blue. 

Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin or cop{)er traced. 

The engines thundered through the street. 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete. 

And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced. 

And one, the leader of the band, 

From Charing Cross along the Strand, 

Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 

Kan till he stopped at Vin’gar Yard. 

The burning badge his shoulder bore, 

The belt and oil-skin hat he wore. 

The cane he had, his men to bang. 

Showed foreman of the British gang, — 

His name was Higginl)ottom. Now 
’T is meet that I should tell you how 
The others came in view : 

The Hand-in- Hand the race begun. 

Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 

The Exchange, where old insurers run. 

The Eagle, w'here the new ; 

With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 

Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl. 

Crump from St. Giles’s Pound : 
Whitford and Mitford joined the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 

But ah ’ no trophy could they reap, 

For both wero in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound ! 

E’en Higgiubottom now was posed. 

For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 
Without, within, in hideous show. 
Devouring flames resistless glow. 

And blazing rafteif* downward go. 

And never halloo “ Heads below ! ” 

Nor notice give at all. 


The firemen tenifled are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent now. 

For fear the roof should tali. 

Back, Robins, back ! Cnlmp, stand aloof ! 
Whitford, keep near the walls ! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof. 

For, lo ! the blazing, rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls ! 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 

Concealed them from the astonished crowd. 

At length the mist awhile was cleared, 

When, lo ! amid the wre^k upreared. 

Gradual a moving head appeared. 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’T was Joseph Muggins, name revered. 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

A Muggins ! to the rescue, ho ! ” 

And poured the hissing tide : 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 

And strove and struggled all in vain. 

For, rallying but to fall again. 

He tottered, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell. 

To succor one they loved so well ? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 

His brother chief to save ; 

But ah ! his reckless generous ire 
Served but to share his grave ! 

Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench. 
Destroying sight, o’erwhelmed him quite, 

He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved : 

“ Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps I 
You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps ! 

Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps t ~ 

What are they feared on ? fools ! 'od rot 'em ! ” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 

Horacb Smith. 

POEMS 

RECBtVBD IN RESPONSB TO AN ADVERTISED CALL FOR 4 
NATIONAL ANTHEM, 

NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL K 

A DIAGNOSIS of our history proves 
Our native land a land its native loves ; 
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Ita birth a deed obstetric without peer, 

Its growcn a source ot wonder far and neai*. 

fo love It more, behold how foreign shores 
Sink into nothingness beside its stores. 

Hyde Park at best — though counted ultiti 
grand-— 

The “ Boston (.‘oiiinion ” of Victoria’s land — 

Tne cominittee must not be blamed for rejecting the above after 
reading thus far, for such an *' anthem " could only l)e siitig by a 
college of surgeons or a Beacon Street tea>partv 
Turn we now to a 

NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

BY WILLIAM CULLEN B 

The sun sinks softly to his evening post, 

The sun swells grandly to his morning crown ; 
Yet not a star our flag of heaven has lost, 

And not a sunset stripe with him goes down. 

So thrones may fall ; and from the dust of those 
New thrones may rise, to totter like the last ; 
Rut still our country’s nobler planet glows, 

While the eternal stars of Heaven are fast. 

Jpon finding that this does not go well to the air of “Yankee i 
noodle," the committee feci justified ui declining it , it being further 
more prejudiced against it by a suspicion that the poet has cron de<1 
an advertisement tk a paper winch he edits into the first line 
Next we quote firom a 

NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

BY GENERAL GhORGR P M 

In the days that tried our fatliors, 

Many years ago, 

Our fair land achieved her freedom 
Blood-bought, you know, 

Shall we not defend her ever, 

As we ’d defend 

That fair maiden, kind and tender, 

Calling us friend 'f 

» 

Yes ! Let all the echoes answer, 

From hill and vale ; 

Yes I Let other nations hearing, 

Joy in the tale. 

Our Columbia is a lady, 

High-born and fail, 

We have sworn allegiance to her, - - 
Touch her who dare. 

The tone of this " anthem ■* not being devotional enough to suit 
tht‘ committee, It should be printed on an edition of hnen camlmc 
M mdkenhiefs for ladles especially 
1 ibserve this 

NATIONAL ANTHEM 
BY N P. w 

One hue of our flag is taken 
From the cheeks of my blushing pet, 

And its stars beat time and sparkle 
Like the studs on her chemisette. 


I Its blue is the ocean shadow 

That hides in her dreamy eyia» 

And it conquers all men, like hery 
And still for a Union flies. 

bexerat iiiunibers of the committee fiad that this *' anthem'' lias 
too much of the Anacreon bpice to suit them. 

Wt next jienise a 

NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

BY 1 IlOMAS BAILEY A . 

The little brown squirrel hops in the corn, 
I’he cricket quaintly sings ; 

Thi emerald pigeon nods his head, 

And the shad in the river springs ; 

The dainty sunflower hangs its head 
On the shore of the summer sea ; 

And better far that I were dead, 

Jf Maud did not love me. 

I love the squirrel that hops in the com. 

And the cricket that quaintly sings ; 

And the emerald pigeon that nods his head, 
And the shad tliat gayly springs. 

I love the dainty sunflower, too, 

And Maud with her snowy breast ; 

I love them all ; but I love — 1 love — 

I love niy country lx*st. 

I 

This IS rertamly very be.’iiUiful. and sounds somewhat like Tan- 
nyson 1 hough it may be rejected by the committee, it can never 
lose Its. v.ilue as a piece of excellent reading for children It i' 
calculated to fill the youthful mind with patriotism and natural his 
lory, beside touching the youthful hear, with an emotion palpitating 
for all 

Robert H. New ell {Orphats C. Kerr) 


THE COCK AND THE BULL* 

You see this pebble-stone* It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day — 
I like to dock the smaller parts-o’ -speech, 

As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur 
(You catch the imronomasia, play o’ words *) — 
Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 

Well, to my muttons. I purchased the concern, 
And clapt it i’ my poke, and gave for same 
By way, to-wit, of barter or exchange — 

I “Chop” was my snickering dandiprat’s own 
teim — 

One shilling and fourpence, current coin o' the 
realm. 

0-n-e one and f-o-u-r four 
Pence, one and fourpence — you are with me, 
Sir * — 

What hour it skills not: ten or eleven o' the dock, 
One day (and what a roaring day it was I) 


* In imitation dT Robert Browning. 
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In February, eighteen sixty-nine, 

Alexandrina Victoi'ia, Fidei 
Hm — hm — how runs the jaigon ? — being on 
throne. 

Such, sir, are all the facts, succinctly put, 

The basis or substratum — what you will — 

Of the im|)ending eighty thousand lines. 

** Not much in ’em either,” quoth perhaps simple 
Hodge. 

But there 's a superstructure Wait a bit. 

Mark tirst the rationule of the thing - 
Hear logic rival and le\ igute the deed. 

That shilling — and for matter o’ that, the 
pence — 

I had o’ course uim)’ me — wi’ me, say — 
(Mccimi'h the Latin, make a note o’ that) 

When 1 [)opped pen i’ stand, blew snout, 
scratched ear, 

Sniffed — tch ’ — at snuff-box ; tumble<l up, he- 
heed, 

Haw-hawed (not hee-liawcd, that ’s another gmfss 
thing .) 

Then fumbled at, and stumbled out of, door, 

1 shoved the door ope wi’ my onioplat ; 

And m veMihafo, i’ the eii trance-hall. 

Donned galligaskins, anligropeloes, 

And so forth ; and, complete with hat and gloves, 
One on and one a-danglc i’ my hand. 

^nd ombrifugc, (liord love you ’) case o’ rain, 

1 flop])ed forth, ’s buddikms ’ on my own ten toes, 
<I do a.ssure you there be ten of them,) 

And went clump-clumping up hill and down dale 
To find myself o’ the sudden i’ front o’ the laiy. 
Put case 1 had n’t 'em on me, could I ha bought 
This sort-o'-kiml-o’-what-you-might-call toy. 
This iiebble-thing, o’ the boy-thing ? Q. E. D. 
That ’s proven without aid from mumping Pope, 
^leek porporate or bloated Cardinal, 

^Is n’t it, old Fatchaps ? You ’re in Euclid now.) 

having the shilling — having i’ fact a lot — 
And i>ence and halfpence, ever so many o’ them, 
I purehased, as I think I said before. 

The iHjbble (lapis, Inpidis, — di, — dem, — de, — 
What nouns ’crease shoit i’ the genitive, Fat- 
chaps, eh I*) 

O’ the bo\, a bare-legge<l lx*ggaily son of a gun. 
For one and fouri»ence. Here we arc again. 

Now Law steps in, big-wigged, voluminous- 
jawed ; 

Investigates and re-investigates. 

Was the transaction illegal ? Law shakes head. 
Perpend, sir, all the liearinga of the case. 

At first the coin was mine, the chattel his. 

But now (by virtue of the said exchange 
And liarter) vice verm all the coin, 


' Per juris operatimem^ rests 
r the boy and his assigns till ding o' doom ; 

’ {In sacula soeculo-o-o-orum ; 

1 think 1 hear the Abbate mouth out that) 

To have and hold the same to him and them . . . 
Confer some idiot on Conveyancing, 

; Whereas the pebble and every part thereof, 

I And all that appertaineth thereunto, 

' Or shall, will, may, might, can, could, would, or 
' should, 

(Suba'tidi coetera— clap me to the close — 

For w hat ’s the good of law in a case o’ the kind If) 
Is mine to all intents and purposes. 

I This settled, 1 resume the thread o’ the tale. 

! Now for a touch o’ the vendor’s quality. 

He says a gen’lman bought a pebble of him, 

' (This pebble i’ sooth, sir, which I hold i’ my 
j hand) — 

I And paid for ’t, like a gen’lman, on the nail, 
j “ Did I o’ercharge him a ha’penny ? Devil a bit. 

' Fiddlestick’s end ! Get out, you blazing ass ! 
Gabble o’ the goose. Don’t bugaboo-baby me / 
Go double or quits Yah ! tittup » what 's the 
odds?” 

— There ’s the transaction viewed, i’ the vendor’s 
light. 

Next ask that dumpled hag, stood snuffling by, 

, With her three frowsy-browsy brats o’ babes, 

I The scum o’ the kennel, cream o’ the filth-heap 
— Faugh ^ 

Aie, aic, aie, aie ! orororororoi^ 

' (’Stead which we blurt out Hoighty-toighty 
now) — 

And the baker and candlestick-maker, and Jack 
and Gill, 

Bleared Goody this and queasy Gaffer that. 

Ask the schoolmaster. Take schoolmaster first. 

He saw a gentleman purchase of a lad 
A stone, and pay for it ri^, on the square, 

And carry it off per saltum^ jauntily. 

Propria quae TmribuSy gentleman’s property now 
; (Agreeably to the law explained above), 

In propriwn usuvif for his private ends. 

Tlie boy be chucked a brown i’ the air, and bit 
! r tlie face the shilling : heaved a thumping stone 
' At a lean hen that ran cluck clucking by, 

, (And hit her, dead as nail i’ post o’ door,) 

Tlien abiU — what ’s the Ciceronian phrase ? — 
JCxcessitj evasitf erupU, — off slogs boy ; 

Off in three flea-skips. Hactenus, so far, 

So good, fa7n hene. Bene, satist TnaU, — 

, Where w'as 1 ? w^ho said what of one in a quag t 
I I did once hitch the syntax into verse : 

I Verbum personale, a verb personal, 

1 Concordat, — ay, “ agrees,” old Fatchaps » cim 
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Nminatiwit with its nominatiTs, 

OeMTt^ i* point o’ genderi numero, 

O’ number, et persona, and person. Ut, 

Instance : Sol mii, down flops son, et, and, 
iiontea tmbranlur, snuffs out mountains. Pah ! 
Excuse me, sir, 1 think I ’m going mad. 

You see the trick on ’t though, and can yourself 
Continue the discourse ad libitum. 

It takes up about eighty thousand lines, 

A thing imagination belles at : 

And might, odds-bobs, sir ! in judicious hands. 
Extend from here to Mesopotamy. 

CHARLES S. CALVERLBY. 


LOVERS, AND A REFLECTION.* 

In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean ; 
Meaning, however, is no great matter) 

Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween : I 

I 

Through Gk>d’s own heather we wonned together, 

1 and my Willie (0 love my love) : 

1 need hardly remark it was glorious weather. 
And flitterbats wavered alow, above : 

Boats were curtseying, lising, bowing 
( Boats in that climate are so polite). 

And sands were a ribbon of green endowing. 

And 0 the sun-dazzle on bark and bight ! 

Through the rare red heather we danced together, 
(0 love my Willie !) and smelt for flowers : 

I must mention again it was glorious weather, 
Rhjnnes are so scarce in this world of ours : — 

By rises that flushed with their purple favoi^ 
Through becks that brattled o’er grasses sheen. 
We walked or waded, we two young shavers. 
Thanking our stars we were both so green. 

We journeyed in parallels, 1 and Willie, 

In ** fortunate parallels ! ” Butterflies, 

Hid in weltering shadows of daffodilly 
Or marjoram, kept making peacock’s eyes : 

Song-birds darted about, some inky 
As coal, some snowy (1 ween) as curds ; 

Or rosy as pinks, oi as roses pinky — 

They reck of no eerie To-come, those birds ! 

But they akim over bents which the mill-stream 
washes. 

Or hang in the lift ’neath a white cloud’s hem ; 
They need no parasols, no galodies ; 

And good Mrs. Trimmer she feedeth them. 

* Tn imitation of Jean Ingatow. 


Then we thrid God’s cowslips (as erst Ids heather) 
That endowed the wan grass with their golden 
blooms ; 

And snapt— (it was perfectly charming weather)— 
Our Angers at Fate and her goddess-glooms : 

And Willie ’gon sing — (0, his notes were fluty ; 
Wafts fluttered them out to the white-win|^ 
sea) — 

Something made up of rhymes that have done 
much duty, 

Rhymes (better to put it) of ** ancientry ; ” 

Bowers of flowers encountered showers 
In William’s carol (0 love my Willie !) 

When he bade sorrow borrow from blithe To- 
morrow 

I quite forget what — say a daffodilly : 

A nest in a hollow, “with buds to follow,” 

1 think occurred next in his nimble strain ; 
And clay that was “kneaden” of course in Eden— 
A rhyme most novel, 1 do maintain : 

Mists, bones, the singer himself^ love-stories, 

. And all least furlable things got “furled ; ” 
Not with any design to conceal their glories. 

But simply and solely to rhyme with “ world.” 

0, if billows and pillows and hours and flowers, 
And all the brave rhymes of an elder day. 
Could be furled together this genial weather, 
And carted, or carried on wafts away. 

Nor ever again trotted out— ay me ! 

I How much fewer volumes of verse there ’d be ! 

rriARLES S CALVBRLEV. 


THE ARAB. 

On, on, my brown Arab, away, away ! 

Thou hast trotted o'er many a mile to-day, 

And 1 trow right meagre hath been thy fare 
Since they roused thee at dawn from thy straw- 
piled lair, 

To tread with those echoless, unshod feet 
Yon weltering flats in the noontide heat. 

Where no palm-tree proffers a kindly shade, 

And the eye never rests on a cool grass blade ; 
And lank is thy flank, and thy frequent cough, 
0, it goes to my heart — but away, friend, off ! 

And yet, ah ! what sculptorwho saw thee stand, 
As thou standest new, on thy native strand, 
With the wild wind rufl9ing ^ine uncombed hair. 
And thy nostril Upturned to the odorous air, 
Would not woo thee to pause, till his skill might 
trace 

At leisure the lines of that eager face ; 
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The collarless neck and the coal-black paws 
And the bit grasped tight in the massive jaws ; 
The delicate curve of the legs, that seem 
Too slight for their burden — and, 0, the gleam 
Of that eye, so sombre and yet so gay ! 

Still away, my lithe Arab, once more away ! 

Nay, tempt me not, Arab, again to stay ; 
Since I crave neither Echo nor Fun to-day. 

For thy hand is not Echoless— there they are, 
Fwiy QUmworm, and Echo, and Evening Star, 
And thou hintest withal that thou fain wouldst 
shine. 

As I read them, tliese bulgy old boots of mine. 
But I shrink from thee, Arab ! Thou eatest 
eel-pie, 

Thou evermore hast at least one black eye ; 
There is brass on thy brow, and thy swarthy hues 
Are due not to nature, but handling shoes ; 

And the bit in thy mouth, I regret to see, 

Is a bit of tobacco-pipe — Flee, child, flee ! 

CHARLbS S CALVCRLEY 


THE MODERN HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT. 

Bbhold the mansion reared by dsedal Jack. 

See the malt, stored in many a [dethoiic sack, 

In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac 

Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid. 

Anon, with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 
Subtle grimalkin to his ((uarry glides, — 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent 
Whose tooth insidious Johann’s sackcloth rent. 

Lo ! now the deep-mouthed canine foe’s assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt ; 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of the hall 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 

Here stalks the impetuous cow, with crumpled 
horn. 

Whereon the exacerbating hound was tom. 

Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast, that slew 
The rat predacious, whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain 
That lay in Hans’ inviolate domain. 

Here walks forlorn the damsel crowned with rue. 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew, 
Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds, in fierce vindictive scorn, 


The harrowing hound, whose braggart bark and 
stir 

Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 
Of puss, that with verminicidal claw 
Struck the weird rat, in whose insatiate maw 
Lay reeking malt, that erst in Ivan’s courts we 
saw. 

Robed in senescent garb, that seemed, in sooth, 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth. 

Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 

Full with young Eros’ osculative sign. 

To the lorn maiden, whose lac-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth frem lacteal glands 
Of the immortal bovine, by whose honi. 

Distort, to realm ethereal was borne 
The beast catulean, vexer of that sly 
Ulysses quadrupedal who made die 
The old mordacious rat, that dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower. 

Lo * here, with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 
Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 
In Hymen’s golden bands the tom unthrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn. 

Who milked the cow with implicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath tlie canine torturer skied, 
That dared to vex the insidious muricide. 

Who let auroral effluence through the pelt 
Of the sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had 
built. 

The loud cantankerous Shanghai comes at last, 
Whose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast, 

Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament 
To him who, robed in garments indigent, 
Exosculates the damsel lachrymose. 

The emulgator of that horned bmte morose 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat that kiU 
The rat that ate the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 

ANONYMOUS. 

JONES AT THE BARBER’S SHOP. 

Scene, a Barber's Shop. Barber's mm engaged 
in cutting hair, making wigs, and other bar* 
beresque operations. 

Enter Jones, meeting Oely the barber. 

Jones. I wish my hair cut. 

Oily. Pray, sir, take a seat 

(Oily puts a chair for Jones, who sUs. During 
the following dialogue Oily continue cutting 
Jones’s hair.) 

Oily. We ’ve had much wet, sir. 

Jones. Very much indeed. 
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Out. And yet Noyember's da 3 ri were fine. 
JoKlB. They were. 

OiLT. I hoped ftdr weather might have lasted us 
Until the end. 

Jones. At one time — so did 1. 

Oily. Bat we have had it very wet. 

Jones. We have. 

{A pause of some ten minutes.) 

OiLT. 1 know not, sir, who cut your hair last 
time ; 

But this 1 say, sir, it was badly cut : 

No doubt ’t was in the country. 

Jones. No ! in town ! 

Oily. Indeed ! I should have fancied other- 
wise. 

Jones. ’Twas cut in town and in this very 
room. 

Oily. Amazement ! — but I now remember 
well — 

We had an awkwaid, new provincial hand, 

A follow from the country. Sir, he did 
More damage to my business in a week 
Than all my skill can in a year repair. 

He must have cut your hair. 

Jones (looking at him). No, ’t was yourself. 
Oily. Myself? Impossible! \ou must mis- 
take. 

Jones, I don’t mistake — ’t was you that cut i 
my hair. 

(J long pausSf interrupted only by the clipping 
of the scissors.) 

Oily. Your hair is very dry, sir. 1 

Jones. Oh ! indeed. 

Oily. Our Vegetable Extract moistens it. 
Jones. I like it dry. 

Oily. But, sir, the hair when dry 
Turns quickly gray. 

Jones. That color I prefer. 

Oily. But hair, when gray, will mpidly fall 
off, 

4nd baldness will ensue. 

Jones. I would be bald. 

Oily. Perhaps you mean to sav von \\ like a i 

wig, - i 

We ’ve uigs so natural they can’t lx* told 
From real hair. 

Jones. Deception I detest. 

(Another pause ensues^ dunng which Oily blows 
down Jones’s neck^ and relieves him from the 
linen wrapper in which he has been enveloped 
during the process of hair-cutting.) 

Oily. We've brushes, soaps, and scent of 
every kind. 

Jones. I see you have. (Pays^d.) I think 
you ’ll find that right. 


Oily. If there is nothing I can show you, lir. 
Jones. No ; nothing. Yet there may be 
something, too, 

That you may show me. 

Oily. Name it, sir. 

Jones. The door. 

Oily {to his man). That’s a rum customer 
at any rate. 

Had I cut him as short as he cut me. 

How little hair upon his head would be ! 

But if kind friends will all our pains requite, 

We ’ll hope for better luck another night. 

[Shop bell rings, and curtain falls^ 

PUNCH. 


TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

BY A MISERABLE WRETCH. 

Roll on, thou ball, roll on ! 

Through pathless realms of space 
Roll on ! 

What though I *m in a sorry case ? 

What though 1 cannot meet my bills ? 
What though I suffer toothache’s ills ? 
What though I swallow countless pills ? 
Never you mind ! 

Roll on ! 

HoU oil, thou ball, roll on ! 

Through seas of inky air 
Roll on ! 

It ’s true 1 ’ve got no shirts to wear. 

It 's true my butcher’s bill is due, 

It ’s true my prospects all look blue, — 

But don’t let that unsettle you ! 

Never you mind I 
Roll on ! 

[It rolls on 

WILLIAM bCHWBNCK GILBERT 


MY LOVE.* 

I only knew she came and went Powell. 

Like troutlets in a pool ; Hood. 

She was a phautoin of delight, Wordfworth. 
And I was like a fool. JCastman. 

One kiss, dear maid, 1 said, and sighed, Coleridge. 

Out of those lips unshorn : Longfellow. 

She shook lier ringlets round her head, Stoddard. 
And laughed in merry scorn. Tennyson, 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, Tennyson, 
You heai-d them, 0 my heart ; Alice Cary, 
*T is twelve at night by the castle clock, Coleridge. 
Beloved, we must part. Alice Cary 


* A fpeamen c ' what ar« called "A:ento Verses t ** patchwork. 
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*' Come back, come back ! ” she cried in grief, 

Campbell, 

“My eyes are dim with tears, ^Baya/rd Taylcr. 
How (^all I live through all the days ? Osgood, 
All through a hundred years ?” T. S. Perry, 


T was in the prime of summer time Hood. 

She blessed me with her hand ; Hoyt. 

We strayed togtdhor, deeply blest, Edwards, 
Into the dreaming land. Commit . 

The laughing bridal roses blow, Patatmrf. 

To dress her dark-brown hair ; Bayard Taylor. 
My heart is breaking with my woe, Tennyson. 
Most beautiful ' most rare ’ Read. 

I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand, Brotimhiy. 

The precious golden link * JSmUh, 

I calmed her fears, and she was calm, Coleridge. 
“ Drink, pretty creature, drink.” Wordsworth. 

And so I won my Genevieve, ColeriBge. 

And walked in Pamdise , Harvey. 

The fairest thing that ever giew Wordsworth. 
Atween me and tin* skies Osgood. 


v\NON\ MOrs 


IJKt'll’KS 

ROASIKI) srCKIN(i-lM(J 
Aik — Si ois ttii t ii.iL I 

CooKK who M roust u sucking-pig. 
Purchase one not over big , 

Coarse ones an* not >^011:11 a fig , 

So a young one buy 
See that he is scalded well 
(That IS done by those who sell), 
Therefore on that point to dwell 
Were absurditv. 

Sage and bread, mix just enough. 
Salt and pepper quantum suff,. 

And the pig’s inteiioi stuff, 

With the whole combined. 

To a fire that ’s mther high, 

Ijay it till completely dry ; 

Then to every part apply 

Cloth, with butter lined. 

Dredge with flour o’er and o’er. 

Till the pig will liolil no more , 

Then do nothing else befoie 
’T is for serving fit. 

Then scrape off the flour with cai’e , 
Then a buttered cloth prepare ; 

Rub it well ; then cut — not tear— 
Off the head of it. 


Then take out and mix the braini 
With the gravy it contains ; 

While it on the spit remains, 

Gut the pig in two. 

Chop the sage and chop the bread 
Fine as very finest shred ; 

( )’er it melted butter spread, — 

Stinginess won’t do. 

When it in the dish appears, 

(tarnish with the jaws and ears ; 

And when dinner-hour nears, 

Ready let it be. 

Who can offer such a dish 
May dispense with fowl and fish ; 

And if he a guest should wish, 

Let him send for me ! 

PUNCH'S Pothcad ZMktfy Bttk 


\ KECIPE FOK SALAD. 

To nittke this condiment your jioet begs 
The jiounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs i 
Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitehew 
.sieve, 

Smoothness and .softness to the salad give , 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half suspected, animate the whole , 

Of moidant niustai'd add ii single sjioon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt ; 

Foni times the spoon with oil from Lucca 
crown, 

And twice with vinegni, procured from town ; 
Ami lastly, o’er the flavored compound toss 
A magic sotqn^on of anchovy sauce. 

0 green ami glorious ' 0 herbaceous treat ! 

’T would Uunpt the dying anchorite to eat ; 

Back to the world he ’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingeis in the salad-bowl ; 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

“ Fate cannot hnnn me, — 1 have dined to-day.’ 

SYDNEY SMITH 


SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 

An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belg^e. 

Cossack coinmandei's cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 

Evei 7 endeavor engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune fighting, — furious fray 1 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple— gracious Ood ! 
How honors Heaven heroic hardih^ ! 
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Infuriate, indiacriminate in ill, 

Kindred kill kinamen, kinsmen kindred kill. 
Labor low levels longest loftiest lines ; 

Men march mid mounds, mid moles, mid mur- 
derous mines ; 

Now noxious, noisy numbers nothing, naught 
Of outward obstacles, opposing ought ; 

Poor patriots, partly pui’chased, partly pressed. 
Quite quaking, quickly Quarter! Quarter**' 
quest. 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

Truce to thee, Turkey 1 Triumph to thy train, 
Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish, vain victory ! vanish, victoiy vain ! 
Why wish we warfare < Wherefoie welcome 
were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier ? 

Yield, yield, ye youths * ye yeomen, yield >our 
yell ! 

Zeus’s, Zarpater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

Attracting all, arms against acts appeal ! 

Anonymous. 


ECHO AND THE LOVER. 

Lover. Echo ! mysterious nymph, declare 

Of what you’re made, and what you are. 
Echo. Air ! 

Lover, Mid aiiy cliffs and places high, 

Sweet Echo ! listening love, you lie. 
Echo. You lie ! 

Lover. Thou dost resuscitate dead sounds, — 

Hark * how my voice revives, resounds ’ 

Echo. Zounds ' 

Lover. I ’ll question thee before I go, — 

Come, answer me more apropos * 

Echo. Poh * poh ’ 

Lover. Tell me, fair nymph, if e’er you saw 
So sweet a girl as Phoebe Shaw. 

Echo. Pshaw ! 

Lover. Say, what will turn that frisking coney 
Into the toils of matrimony ? 

Echo. Money ! 

Lover, Has Phoebe not a heavenly brow ? 

Is not her bosom white as snow ? 

Echo. Ass ! No * 

Lover. Her eyes I was ever such a pair ? 

Are the stars brighter than they are f 
Echo, They are ! 

Lover. Echo, thou Rest, but can’t deceive me. 
Echo. Leave me * 

lover. But come, thou saucy, pert romancer. 
Who is as fair os Phoebe ? Answer ! 
Echo, Ann, sir. 

Anonymous. 


ECHO. 

I ASKED of Echo, t* other day, 

(Who^ words are few and often funny,) 

What to a novice she could say 
Of coui-tship, love, and matrimony. 

Quoth Echo, plainly, — ** Matter-o’-money ! ” 

Whom should I marry ? — should it be 
A dashing damsel, gay and pert, 

A pattern of inconstancy ; 

Or selfish, mercenary flirt ? 

Quoth Echo, sharply, — ** Nary flirt ! ” 

What if, aweary of the strife 
That long has lured the dear deceiver. 

She pinmise to amend her life. 

And sin no more ; cun I believe her ? 

Quoth Echo, very promptly, — “ Leave her I ’ 

But if some maiden with a heart 
On me should venture to bestow it. 

Pray, should I act the wiser part 
To take the treasure or forego it * 

Quoth Echo, w’ith decision, — “ Go it I ” 

But what if, seemingly afi-aid 
To Lind her fate in Hymen’s fetter, 

She vow she means to die a maid. 

In answer to my loving letter ? 

Quoth Echo, rather coolly, — Let her I ” 

What if, in spite of her disdain, 

I find my heart intwined about 
With Cupid’s dear delicious chain 
So closely that I can’t get out ? 

Quoth Echo, laughingly, — ** Get out !” 

But if some maid with beauty blest. 

As pure and fair as Heaven can make her. 
Will share my labor and my rest 
Till envious Death shall overtake her ? 

Quoth Echo {sotfo voce\ — “ Take her I ” 

John Godfrey Saxe. 

•» 

NOCTURNAL SKETCH. 

BLANK VERSE IN RHYME. 

Even is come ; and from the dark Park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun •— one gun 1 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain, — 

Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out, — 

Oi Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ; 

Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses as no other man can span ; 

Or in the small Olympic pit sit split 
Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 
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AnoQ Night comes, and with her wings brings 
things 

Such as, with his poetic tongue, Young sung ; 
The gas upblazes with its bright white light, 
And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl 
About the streets, and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 
Who, hasting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 

Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
Past drowsy Charley, in a deep sleep, creep, 

But, frightened by Policeman B. 3, flee, 

And while they ’re going, whisper low, “ No go ! ’* 

Now puss, when folks are in their beds, treads 
leads. 

And sleepers, waking, grumble, Drat that cat !*’ 
Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 
Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will. 

Now Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 
In childish dreams, and with a roar gore poor 
Georgy, or Charley, or Billy, willy-nilly ; — 

But N ursemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-pressed, 
Dreameth of one of her old flames, James Games, 
And that she hears — what faith is man’s ! — 
Ann’s banns 

And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice ; 
White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout out. 
That upward goes, shows Rose knows those bows’ 
woes ♦ 

Thomas Hood 


ODE FOR A SOCIAL MEETING ; 

WITH SLIGHT ALTERATIONS BY A TEETOTALER 

Come ! fill a fresh bumper, — for why should 
we go 

logwood 

While the Beetor still reddens our cups as they 
flow? 

decoction 

Pour out the a e h j u i e o u still bright with the sun, 

dye-stuflT 

Till o'er the brimmed crystal the robkw shall run. 

half-npened apples 

The pufplo g l o bed olftat e w their hfe-dews have 



lie hid in the 

8table<boy8 smoking lone>nines 


For summer’s 

That were garnered by 

thf e ugh t h e ftee s* 

scowl howl scoff sneer 

Then aonfle, and agbes, and atet8t,and a riwer, 

strychnine and whiskey, and ratsbane 


For all th e g ee d w in e ^ a n d i 


hoM-berei 


In odlar, in pantry, in attic, in hall, 

Down. do«ni with the tyrant that masters us an t 

T m i Ht- I I 

'' OUVSR WBNDELL HOLMES. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


[A farmer s daughter, during the rage for albums, handed to the 
author an old account.book ruled for pounds, shlUuigs. and pencL, 
and requested a contribution.] 


This world ’s a scene as dark as Styx, 

Where hope is scarce worth 

Our joys are borne so fleeting hence 

That they are dear at 

And yet to stay here most are willing, 

Although they may not have 
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WlLUS GAYLORa 


METRICAL FEET. 

Trochee trips from long to short ; 

From long to long in solemn sort 
Slow Spondee stalks ; strong foot 1 yet ill able 
Ever to come up with dactyl trisyllable, 
lambics march from short to long ; — 

With a leap and a bound the swift Anapaests 
throng ; 

One syllable long, with one short at each side, 
Amphibrachys hastes with a stately stride ; — 
First and last being long, middle short, Amplii' 
macer 

Strikes his thundering hoofs like a proud high- 
bred racer. 

SAMUEL Taylor CoLERiucb 


SNEEZING. 

What a moment, what a doubt t 
All my nose is inside out, — 

All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 

Pyramid rhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze and cannot do it ! 

How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me, 

How with rapturous torment wrings me ! 

Now says, “Sneeze, you fool,— get through 
it.’^ 

Shee — shee — oh ! ’t'^is most del-ishi — 

Ishi — ishi — most del-ishi ! 

(Hang it, 1 shall sneeze till spring !) 

Snuff is a delicious thing. 

LEIGH HUNT. 


TO MY NOSE. 

Knows he that never took a pinch, 

Nosey, the pleasure thence wMch flows? 
Knows he the titillating joys 
Which my nose knows ? 

0 nose, 1 am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows ; 

1 gaze on thee, and feel that pride 

A Roman knows ! 

ALVaSD A, FORRESTER Ct4mp$IU\, 
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HUMOROUS POEMS. 


BELAGCHOLLY DAYS. 

Chilly Dovebber with its boadigg blast 
Dow cubs add strips the beddow add the lawd» 
Eyed October’s suddy days are past — 

Add Subber ’s gawd ^ 

I kdow dot what it is to which 1 cligg 
That stirs to sogg add sorrow, yet 1 trust 
That still I sigg, but as the liddets sigg — 
Because I bust. 

Dear leaves that rustle sadly 'death by feet — 
By liggerigg feet — add till by eyes with teai\ 
Ye bake be sad, add, oh 1 it gars be greet 
That ye are sear ! 


The sud .id sulled skies too early sigks ; 

Do trees are greed but evergrecds add ferds ; 
Gand sit* the orioles add boboligks ^ 

Those Robert Burds ! 

Add dow, farewell to roses add to birds, 

To larded fields and tigkligg streablets eke ; 
Farewell to all articulated words 
I faid would speak. 

Farowell, b} i herished strolliggs od the sward, 
Groed glades add forest shades, farewell to you ; 
With soiTowigg heart I, wretched add forlord. 
Bid you — achew I ! ! 


Anonymous. 
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Breathes there the man with soul so dead 568 

Burled tiHlay 273 

Burly, dosing humble-bee l 484 

Bntehief-sarpaistDgall— aenekooeloek 717 

Bnt Buosh yearned to see her flws again 338 

but Fortune, like Moine others of her sez 777 

But happy the^ ! the happisst of their kind 314 

Rut I nmiHiiiber, aheo the light emi done 506 

Rut look ! o*er the till eee the angler ytaod 669 


But now our quacks are gamesters. 188 

But where to And that happiest^ spot below 339 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ?. 409 

** But why do you go ?” said f h<« lad> 317 

By broad Potomac’s silent shoie., 938 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain 388 

^ the flow of the Inland river 583 

By the rade bridge that arched the flood 689 

^ the wayside, on a mossy stone 338 

Calm it the mom without a sound 390 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night 414 

Ca* the yowes to tto knowes 153 

Cease, rpdp Boreas, blustering raller 638 

Charmer, on a given straight Une 993 

Cheeksassoftas July peaches 76 

Chlcken-skln, delicate, white 749 

Child of the later days ' 663 

Chilly Dovebber with Its boadlgg blast 1016 

Chloe, we must not always be in heaven 193 

Christ ! I am Christ’s I and let t he name 859 

Christmas is here 117 

Clear and cool, clear and cool 448 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 68S 

Clear the brown path to meet his coulter’s gleam. . 55i 

Cleon hath a million acres 783 

Clime of the unforgotten brav<; < 581 

Cling to thy home ! if there the meanest shed 335 

Close his eyes ; his work la done ‘ 581 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise 568 

Come a little nearer, doctor 541 

Come, all ye Jolly shepherds 168 

Come as artist, come as guest 935 

Come, brother, turn with me from pining thought. 868 

Come, dear children, let us away 837 

Come, dear old comrade, you end! 113 

Come ' All a fresh bumper, for why should we go. lOl.*^ 

Come from my flrst, ay, come ! OSHj 

Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary’s prayer. 761 

Come here, come here, and dwell 836 

Come hither, Evan Cameron 877 

Come, hoist the sail, the fast let go ' 666 

Come In the evening, or come In the morning 153 

Come into the garden, Maud 163 

Come, let us plant the apple-tree 457 

Come, listen to me, you gallants so free 638 

Come live with me, and be my love 157 

Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song 885 

Come on, sir : here’s the place 445 

Come, O thou Traveller unknown 871 

Come over, come over 158 

Come, rest in this bosom 185 

Come, see the Dolphin’s anchor foiged 554 

Come, Sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving. >761 

Come, Bleep, 0 Sleep, the certain knot of peace .... 763 
Come then, my friend ! my genius I come along. ... 91 1 

Come to me, dearest 347 

Come to me. 0 my Mother ! 338 

Come to these scenes of peace 406 

Comrades, leave me here a UtUe 354 

Cooks who ’d roast a sucking pig. 1018 

Could I pass those lounging sentries 932 

Could ye come back to me, Douglas. Douglas 289 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear. 331 

Cromwell, our ohlef of men 909 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 186 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe’er It flow. 781 

CyrlacK, this three years* day • 786 

Dark as the clouds of even 596 

Dark fell the night, the watoh was set 645 

Darkness Is thinning 169 
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i3«iiS!itor<»f Godt lliAttttt’ltonliicb. 684 

I)aj<UwiiodM^tlilnaoiirtttln^ Til 

Bay In melting purple dying 345 

Day la dying I Float, 0 aong 4U 

Day aet on Norham’e oaatled ateep 675 

Day Btara f that ope your frownleaa eyea 458 

Dead I one of them ahot by the aea 388 

Dear Ohloe, while the buay crowd 336 

Dear friend, whoae presence In the house 388 

Dear hearts, you were waiting a year ago 277 

Dear Ned, no doubt you ’ll be surprised 301 

Deep In the wave Is a coral grove 634 

Der Noble Bitter Hugo lOOU 

Deserted by the waning moon 637 

Did you hear of the Widow Malone, Ohone ! 1006 

Die down, 0 dismal day, and let me live 418 

Dies irss, dies ilia* »53 

Dip down upon the uortlierii shore 418 

Does the road wind up-hill all the way / 863 

Down deep In a hollow so damp 694 

Down, down, Ellen, my little one 776 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain 

Down the dimpled greensward dancing. 85 

Down to the wharves, as the sun goes down 318 

Dow’s Flat. That *s Its name 996 

Do you ask what the birds say ? 474 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 135 

Drunk and senseless In his place 897 

Drop, drop, slow tears 360 

Duncan Gray cam* here to woo 196 

Each day, when the glow of sunset 281 

Earl Qawain wooed the Lady Barbara 

Early on a sunny morning 169 

Earth gets Its price for what Earth gives us 434 

Earth has not anything to show more fair 678 

Earth with its dark and dreadful ills..... 991 

Echo! mysterious nymph, declare 1014 

E’en such Is time ; which takes on trust 746 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still 575 

Ensanguined man 788 

Erratic Soul of some great Purpose, doomed 863 

Eternal spirit of the ohalnless mind 708 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky 1 475 

Even is oome ; and from the dark Park, hark 1014 

Ever let the Fancy roam 819 

Every day brings a ship 746 

Every one, by instinct taught 634 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime 665 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 464 

Fair Greece I sad rello of departed worth l 581 

Fair insect, that, with thread-like legs 487 

]<’alr lady, when you see the grace 135 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree 456 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? 123 

Fair ship that from the Italian shore. 390 

P'alr stood the wind for France 508 

False diamond set In flint ' 186 I 

world, thou ly’st ; thou (umst not lend 743 

Fare thee well ! and if forever 2.% j 

Farewell, a long fiirewell, to all iny greatness ! . . . . 821 
Farewell I but whenever you welcome the hour ... 940 

“Farewell: fttewell!” Is often heSrd 383 

Farewelli farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter ! 394 

Farewell I If ever fondest prayer 388 

Farewell, life J my senses swim 837 

Farewell rewards and fairies 1 847 

Farawellf thou art too dear for my possessing 289 

FaieWsU, thou busy world, and may 787 

Farewell to Loohaber, and farewell, my Jean. 287 

Father of aU t in every age 870 


Watikul thy wonders do not aingSy etand,,^ 

Fear no more the heat o* the enn. 

Fear not, 0 little IIooIe! the foe 

First time he kissed me, he but only kissed.... 

Five years have past ; five summers 

Fled now the sullen murmur of the north.... 

Flowers are fresh, and bushes green 

Flowers to the fair: to you these flowers 1 bring.... 
Flow gently, sweet Aft^ among thy green braes.. 

Flung to the heedless winds 

“ Fly te the desert, fly with me" 

For aught that ever 1 could read 

For close designs and crooked councils fit. 

For England when with favoring gale 

Forever with the Lord 

Forget thee 7 If to dream by night 

For many, many days together 

For Scotland’s and for freedom’s right 

For why, who writes such histories as these 

Fresh from the fountains of the wood 

Friend after friend departs 

Friends ! I came here not to talk. 

From haimony, from heavenly harmony 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 

From the desert I oome to thee 

From the recesses of a lowly spirit 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow 

Gamarra is a dainty steed 

GarQons et fllles, venes toujours 

Gather ye rosebuds as ye may 

Gay, guiltless pair 

Genteel In personage 

Gin a body meet a body 

Give me more love or more disdain 

Give me my scallop^hell of quiet 

Give me three grains of com, mother 

Gitre place, ye ladles, and begone 

Give plaoe, ye lovers 

** Give us a song 1" the soldiers cried 

God makes seoh nights, all white an* still 

God might have bade the earth bring forth. 

God of the thunder I Drom whose cloudy seat 

God prosper long our noble king 

God shield ye, heralds of the spring 

God’s love and peace be with thee.... 

Go, feel what I have felt 

Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand. 

Golng-tbe great round Sun 

Golden hair climbed up on Grandpapa's knee. 

Go, lovely rose I 

Gone at last.. 

Go now ! and with some daring drug 

Good-by, proud world. Pm going home 

Good Hamlet oaat thy nighted oolor off 

Good morrow to thy sable beak 

Goodnight ! 

Good people all of every sort 

Good people all, with one aooord 

Go, patter to lubbers, and fwaba, do ye see., 

Go, sonl, the body’s gnest 

Go to thy rest, fair child 

Go where glory waits thee, 

Great ocean ! strongest of omatlon's sons....... 

Green be the turf above thee 

Green grow the rashes O 

Green little vanlter In the sunny grass. 

Grief bath bean known to turn 

GOTenerB.lsaseBiibleman 

Hal bully for me again whittiny turn for plokst is 
over Ml 
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HAtl. beauteous utrtogvrof the groTo • ... ..... 471 

ilatl. holy Light. otlspilBg of Heaven 1 407 

Halt to the Chief who In triumph advances ? 519 

Ball to thee blithe spirit '• 4T3 

Hair a league half a league 517 

Hamelln Town s lu Brunswick 849 

Hans Breltmanii glfe a barty 999 

Happy lnH«*ot ever blest 484 

Happy tnsei't whai can be 484 

Happy the tinn whose wish and care 225 

Happy the man who void ... 947 

Hark ‘ ah the nlghtliigalo ' . . 479 

Hark ’ hark the lark at heaven's gate sings . 414 

Hairk the taint bells of the sunken city .... 825 
Harness me down with your Irtui bands sas 

Has there any old fellow gut mixed with the boya. 978 
Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star. 376 

Have other lovers— say my love 194 

Rave you beard of the wouderful one-hosa shay. . 977 
Have you not heard the poets tell ... 79 

Ha ' wbare ye gaun ye craw lin ferlle ? 486 

Heap on more wood ' the wind is chill 698 

Hear the sledges with the bells 714 

Heaven what an age Is this 734 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands 488 

He hod no times of study audnoniace 766 

Belgh-ho daisies ami buttercups 86 

Be is gone on the mountain .283 

Be Is the freeman whom the truth makes tree . 600 
He Is the happy man whose llfo even now. . . 735 
He making speedy way through spersed ayre. ... 828 

Hence all ye vain (lellghts 815 

Hence loathed Helaueholy 785 

Hence vain deluding Joys 786 

*' Henri Heine**— *t is here < 923 

Here a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 029 

Here I come creeping creeping everywhere.. . 405 

Here In this leafy place 529 

Here is one leaf reserved for me 133 

Here rests and let no saucy knave .... 953 

Here r "Sts his head Upon the lap of earth . . 307 

Here's the garden she walked across 147 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen 131 

Her hair was tawny with gold 585 

Her house Is all of echo made 781 

Her window opens to the bay 241 

He*s gane. he's gane * 917 

He that loves a rosy cheek 141 

He that many bokos redys 767 

He was In lo^c a great critic 945 

He was of that stubborn crew 887 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 303 

High walls and huge the body may confine. . 593 

His echoing axe the settler awung u ' . , 109 i 

His IfMimlng such no author, old or new > ... .907 

His puissant sword unto his side 506 

Homo of the Percy’s hlgh<bom nace 677 

Home they brought her. warrior dead 292 

Honor aud shame from no oondition rise 781 

Ho < pretty page with the dimpled chin. 202 

Horatio thou art e’en as Just a man Ill 

Ho sailor of the sea' 616 

How beautiful is the rain ' 428 

Bow beautiful this night • the ‘balinlest sigh . , 415 
How calm they sleep beneath the shade . . .. 806 

HOW dear to this heart are the scenes of my child 

hood 100 

How dellclons Is the winning 18S 

Row desolate were nature . . 488 

How does the water come down at Lodore 449 

Bow do I love thee ? Let me count the ways . 190 

How fares my lord 7 lou 


How fine has the day been ' how bright the sun i . . 40 

How fresh. 0 Lord, how sweet and clean 768 

How happy Is he born an<l taught 786 

How hard when those who do not wish' 989 

How many a time have 1 669 

How many summers love ... 219 

How many thousutid of m v poorest subjects 768 

How near to good is what is fair ... 711 

How poor, how rich, how abject how august . 776 

How pure at heart and sound of head ... 291 

How seldom, friend a good great man inherits. 739 

How shall 1 know thee in the sphere whloh keeps 275 

How sleep the brave v ho sink to rest 5..3 

How still the morning of the hallowed day . S 

How 8w<H*t It was to bivathe that cooler air. . 5oO 

’ How sweetly ” said tlu' trembling maid .. .’.’tt' 

How sweet the harmonies of afternoon b93 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ' 775 

How wonderful is death! 714 

Husband and wife I no converse now ye hold 304 

Hush, my dear, lie stdi aud slumber 76 

I am a friar of orders gray 964 

I am by promise tied 655 

lam dying Egypt djing 296 

I am in Rome ' Oft as the morning ray 680 

I am monarch of all I survey 738 

I am undone there is no living none 242 

I am watching for the early buds to wake 289 

1 arise from dreams of thee 188 

I asked an aged man with houry hairs 748 

1 asked of echo t’other day 1014 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. ,. 822 

1 cannot eat but little meat 946 

1 cannot make him dead * . . 278 

1 cannot think that thou shouldst pass away. . . . 216 

I care not though it be . . 131 

I climbed the daik brow of the mighty Helvellyn 654 
I come from haunts of coot and hem .. .446 

I’d been away from her three yeai*8, -about that. 201 

I do not lox e thee for that fair 1*26 

I don’t appwove this hawid waw 1001 

I don t go much on religion 999 

If all the world and love v/crc young 158 

If doughty deeds my lady please 146 

1 bear thy kisses, gentle maiden 131 

If dumb too long the drooping muse hath stayed.. . 910 
I feel a newer life In every gale .... . ... 423 

If every man’s Internal care 757 

I fill this cup to one mode up 129 

If it be true that any beauteous thing 135 

if I were told that 1 must die to-morrow 381 

If love were what the rose is 148 

If sleep and death be truly one 290 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 412 

1 If stores of dry and learned lore wc gain 112 

( If the red slayer think he slays 746 

If this fair rose offend thy sight 123 

If thou must love me. let It be for naught 189 

• If thou shouldst ever come by oboloe or chance. . . 890 

1 If thou wert by my side, my love 219 

I If thou wilt ease thine heart ' 303 

If thou wouldst view fair Uelrose aright 675 

If to be absent were to be . * 248 

If women could be fair and never fond 790 

If you’re waking, call me early 328 

1 gazed upon the glorious sky 485 

I grew assured before 1 asked 170 

, 1 had sworn to be a bachelor ?. . 119 

I hae seen great ones and set In ha’s.. . 227 

I I have a name, a little name , .V 89 

> I have a son. a little son 26 
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1 bftve got a new-born ilftor. 7B 

I have had playmates 274 

I have shlpa that went to sea 281 

1 beard the trailing garments of the night 418 

1 in these flowery meads would be 668 

I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled., . . 228 

1 know not that the men of old 740 

Iknownotwhexiceltrises .... 825 

I lay me down to Bleep 295 

1 leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover . 172 

1 lent my girl a book one day 253 

1 like e church ; 1 like a cowl 735 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase 906 

I’ll sing you a good old song' 959 

I love, and have Bome cause to love, the earth.. . . 360 

I love at eventide to walk alone ... 427 

I love contemplating-apart 616 

1 loved him in my dawning years 972 

1 loved nlm not ; and yet, now he is gone ... 260 

1 loved thee once. I’ll love no more 267 

I love It, 1 love it ' and who shall dare. . 101 

1 love thee, love thee, Giulio ! ... 236 

I love to hear thine earnest voice . . 485 

I love to wander through the woodlands hoary 692 

1 made a posie, while the day ran by 741 

1 marvelled why a simple child . . 1006 

I met a traveller from an antique land. . 717 

I’m in love with you, baby Louise ' . . . 78 

I’m sitting alone by the Are 199 

I’m slttin’ on the stile, Mary . 292 

I'm wearln awa’, Jean 296 

In a dirty old house lived a dirty old man IKiS 

In a land for antiquities greatly renowned 851 

In a small chamber, friendless and unsc'en 932 

In a valley, centuries ago 863 

In Broad Street building (on a winter night) 962 
Indeed this very love which Is my boast . 189 

In eddying com se when leaves began to fly .865 

I need not praise the sweetness of his song 987 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 321 

I never gave a lock of hair away 1^ 

In every village marked with little spire, . . 707 

In facile natures fancies quickly grow 781 

In good King Charles’s golden days 945 ’ 

In heavy sleep the Caliph lay SW 

In holy might we made the vow .... 268 

In Eolu, a town of monks and bones 954 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes 461 

InmcUncholIc fancy .... 820 

In moss-prankt dolls which the sunbeams flatter. . .1010 
In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse. . . 86 

In Cana, 0, in Sana, God, the Lord 652 

In c'umbcrs of midnight the sailor-boy lay . 614 

In nummer, when the days were long . . 160 

In the ancient town of Bru:::e8 716 

In the bam, the tenant cock 408 

In the (lays ^hat tried our fathers 1008 

in the fair gar ions of celestial peace. 273 

in the holiow tree In the old gray tower 483 

In the hour of my distress 859 

In the low-raftered garret 251 

In the merry month of May 136 

la their ragged regimentals 530 

la the region of clouds 833 

la the still air the music lies unheard 833 

la the valley of the Pegnltz CT3 

Into a waM of the whitewashed walls 531 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 834 

In vain the cords and axes vrere prepared C12 

1 only knew she 'ndwent 1012 

Iphlgenela, whr rd her doom 873 

1 praised the li t cannot now abide It 503 


I prithee send me back my heart 

I reckon I git your drift, gents 

I remember, 1 remember 

I resident Table Mountain 

I saw him kiss your cheek 

I saw him once before 

I saw thee when, as twilight fell 

1 saw two c’ouds at morning 

Is It the palm, the cocoa palm 

1 slept and dreamed that life was Beauty . 

I sometimes hold It half a sin .. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he. . . 

Is there a whim-inspired fool 

Is there for honest poverty.. . . 

Is there when the winds are singlL 
IB this a dagger which 1 see before me 
Is this a fast,— to keep 
I stood, one Sunday morning 
It chanced to me upon a time to sail 

1 thought our love at full, but 1 did err 

1 thought to pass away before 

It Is an Ancient Mariner 

It is done! 

It is not beauty 1 demand 
It Is not growing like a tree. 

It is the miller’s (laughter. . 

It kindles all my soul. ... 

It lies around us like a cloud . . 

It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well '. 

It’s we two, it’s we two for aye 
It was a beauty that I saw 
It was a dreary day In Padua 
It was a friar of orders gray 
It was a summer evening. 

It was a time of sadness, and my lieait 
It was fifty years ago . .. 

It was many and many a year ago 

j “ It was our wedding day” 

It was the autumn of the year 

It was the wild midnight 

It was upon an April mom 

I’ve wandered east, I've wandered west 

I wandered by the brookside 

I wandered lonely as a cloud .... ... 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

1 was In Margate last July 

I weigh not fortune’s frown or smile 

1 will go back to the great sweet mother 

I will not have the mad Clytle 

1 will not let you say a woman’s part 

I will paint her os I see her 

I wish my hair cut 

I wonder if Brougham 

I would I were an excellent divine 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

I wrote some lines .. . . 

Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier 

Jenny kissed me when wo met 

Jingle, jingle, clear the way 

Johannes, Johannes, tlbicine natus 

John Anderson, my Jo, John 

John Brown of Ossawatomle spake on his dying 

day 

John Bobbins was so captivated 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Jorasse was in his three-and-twenticth year 

Judge not, the workings of his brain 

Just In the dubious point, where with the pool. . . . 

Just in thy mould and beauteous in thy form. .... 

King Francis was a hearty king 60? 
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irtf me, though you make beUeve 1S8 

B^nowt he that never tookaplnoh...^ 101A 

Know'M thou the land where bloom the dtron 

bowers TB9 

Knowyethe land where the cyxHreM and myrtle... 461 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere 207 

Lars Poraena of Clualum 568 

Last night, among his fellow roughs 614 

Lay him beneath his snows 929 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the enolroUng gloom 364 

Let me be your servant 646 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 206 

Let no man write my epitaph 921 

Let not woman e’er complain 194 

Let Sporus tremble 909 

Let Taylor preach, upon a morning breeay 963 

life 1 1 know not what thou art 903 

life may be given in many ways 990 

light asa flake of foam upon the wind. 623 

Ligfa^wlnged smoke 1 Icarlanblrd... 69i 

Like as the armdd Knlghte 966 

Like as the damask rose you see 902 

like to the clear In highest sphere 127 

like to the falling of a star 301 

Linger not long. Home Is not home without thee.. 244 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 600 

lithe and long as the serpent train 486 

little EUle sits alone 102 

Little Oretchen, little Qretohen wanders 936 

Little I ask ; my wants are few 733 

Little inmate, full of mirth 485 

Little thinks, in the fleld, yon red-cloaked clown... 406 

Lochlel, Loohlel 1 beware of the day. 573 

long pored St Austin o'er the sacred page 362 

Look at me with thy large brown eyes.... 75 

Look in my face ; my name is HlghMiave-been 744 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love. . . 405 

Lord ! call thy pallid angel 667 

Lord of the winds 1 1 feel thee nigh. 6B6 

Lord 1 when thoscT glorious lights I see 976 

Lo, when the Lord made north and south 128 

Lo t where she comes along with portly pace 212 

Lo 1 where the rosy*bo8omed Hours 421 

Loud and clear 716 

Loud roared the dreadful thunder G28 

Love divine, all lovo ezcolUng S92 

Love in my bosom like a bee 194 

Love is a little golden flsh 185 

Love Is a sickness full of woes 196 

Love me little, love me long ! 141 

Love not, love not 1 ye hapless sons of clay ! 320 

Love not me for comely grace 141 

Love scorns degrees ; the low he lifteth high 188 

Low-anchored cloud 691 

Low bums the snmmer afternoon 412 

Low on the utmost boundary of the sight. . 482 

Low spake the Knight 881 

Lucy is a golden girl 782 

Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes 104 

Maid of Athens, ere we part 284 

** Make way for Liberty !*’ he cried 664 

Man's home is everywhere. On ocean's flood 776 

" Man wants but little here below" 782 

Many a green isle needs must be 441 

Many a long, long year ago 968 

Many a year is In its grave 291 

Marita flrst possessed 191 

Martial, the things that do attain 226 

Maud Muller, on a summer's day 156 


Maxwelton banks are bonule 

May the Babylonish curse 

Meantime, the moist malignity to shun 

Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning. 

Men dyinii make their wlUs~-but wives 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed 

Merry Margaret 

Metbinka it were no pain to die 

Mica, mica, paTva Stella 

MichaSl bid sound the archangel trumpet 

Midnight past t Hot a sound of aught 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam . . . 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 

Milton 1 thou sbonldst be living 

Mine be a cot beside the bill 

Mine eyes have aeen the glory 

Mbe eyes he closed, but open left the cell 

Miss Flora MoFllmsy 

Moan, moan, ye dying gales ! 

More than the soul of ancient song. 

Host potent, grave, and reverend 

Most sweet It Is with unuplifted eyes 

Mr. Orator Puff had two tones In his voice 

Muses, that slug Love's sensual empiric 

Music, when soft voices die. 

My beautiful, my beautiful ! 

My boat Is on the shore 

My curse upon thy venomed stang 

dear and only love, 1 pray 

"My ear-rings, my ear-rings" 

My eyes t how I love you 

My fairest child, I have no song 

gentle Puck, come hither 

girl hath violet eyes and yeUow hair 

By God, I love thee / not because 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains.. . . 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

My heart’s In the Highlands 

My held is like to rand, Willie 

My letters ! all dead paper, mute and white 

life Is like the summer rose 

1^ little love, do you remember. 

loved, my honored, much-respected friend 

My love and I for kisses played 

My love he built me a bonnle bower. 

My love, I have no fear that thou shouldst die 

mlnde to me a kingdom Is 

3^ mule refreshed, bis bells. 

My prime of youth is but a frost of cares 

Vy sister I my sweet sister ! If a name 

My soul to-day 

Mysterious night 1 when our flrst parent knew. . . 

My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent 

true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

My voice is still for war 

Mae shoon to hide her tiny taes 

Naked on parent's knees 

Nay I If you will not sit upon my knee 

Nay, yon wrong her, my friend 

Nearer, my God, to thee 

Needy knife-grinder I whither are you going ?..... 

Never anj more 

Never wedding, ever wooing 

Next to thee, O fair gaselle 

Night is the time for rest 

No baby In the bouse, 1 know 

No more these simple flowers belong 

No soldier, statesman 

No splendor 'neath the sky's proud dome 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 

No sun— no moon ) 
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Not a drum wai heard, nor a funeral note 990 

Not as you meant. 0 learned man. 891 

Not far advanced was nioming day ... .648 

Nothing but leaven ; the spirit grleven 8Tf> 

Not in the laughing bowers . .‘MO 

Not only we. the Intest seed of Time Htt 

Not ours the vows of such as plight 213 

Not yet, the flowers are In my path 270 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray . . 413 
Now gentle sleep hath closM up those eyes .... 186 
Now the bright rooming star, day's harbinger . 423 
Now the third and fatal conflict ... 766 


Now upon Syria’s land of roses 451 

Now went forth the mom. fiOO 

Now westward Sol had sp^nt the richest beam 774 

0. a dainty plant is the Ivy green 465 

0 beauteous God ' unclrcumsorlbed treasure .... 867 

0 blithe new-comer > 1 have heard 472 

0, breathe not his name ' 921 

0 Caledonia ' stern and wild 575 

0. came ye ower by the Yoke bum Ford . . ..... . 889 

0. deem not they are blest alone 743 

0, dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye 161 

0. don't be sorrowful, darling f 231 

0. do not wanton with those eyes 184 

O'er a low couch the setting sun 263 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 626 

0. ever from the deeps 394 

0 faint, delicious, springtime violet ! 461 

0 fairest of creation, last and best . . . 31$ 

0 fairest of the rural maids ISO 

Of all men, saving Sylla the man-slayer 926 

or all the flowers In the mead . 462 

Of all the girls that are so smart 196 

or all the ships upon the blue 970 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 762 

Of all the torments, all the cares 147 

Of a’ the alrts the wind can blaw 242 

0 Father, let me not die young ' 880 

O first of human blessings, and supreme ! 499 

0 for a lodge In some vast wilderness 593 

0 forest dells and streams ’ 0 Dorlantlde 282 

0, formed by nature, and refined by art 209 

O for one hour of youthful Joy 979 

Oft have I seen, at some cathedral door 707 

Oft in the stilly night 318 

0 gentle, gentle summer rain 428 

0 God, methlnks. It were a happy life . . . .... 225 

O God ’ though sorrow be my fate 365 

0 go not yet, my love 285 

O, greenly and fair In the lands of the sun 459 

O happiness ' our being's end and aim ! 736 

0 hearts that never cease to yearn 272 

0 how the thought of God attracts 874 

0 Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 679 

0, it Is hard to work for God 390 

0, it pleasant, with a heart at ease 822 

0 keeper of the Sacred Key 528 

0 land, of every land the best 583 

0, lay thy hand In mine, dear ' 221 

Old Birch who taught the village school 908 

Old Grimes Is dead 976 

Old man, God bless you ' * 520 

Old Master Brown brought his ferule down 99 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 587 

Old wine to drink ’ 118 

0 loss of sight, of thee I most complain 821 

O lovely Mary Donelly, it’s you I love the best !. ... 198 

0, many are the poets that are sown. 766 

0 Marcius, Maroius 114 

O mare ssva si forme 998 



O Mary, at thy window be ' 149 

O Mary, go and call the cattle homo 621 

O, may I Join the choir Invisible 76(1 

O melancholy bird, a winter's day 482 

O mighty Caasar ' dost thou lie so low 875 

O Mistress mine, where are you roaming 7. 122 

0 mortal man, who 11 vest here by toll 881 

O mother dear. Jerusalem 368 

0 mother of a mighty race S87 

O. my love's like the steadfast sun 219 

O, my love’s like a red, red rose 284 

On a hill there grows a flower 124 

On Alpine heights the love of God Is shed 445 

O Nancy wilt thou go with me 156 

Once In the flight of ages past 808 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends 508 

Once more upon the waters ' yet once more ’ S63 

Once on a golden afternoon 476 

Once, Paamanok, when the snows had melted ... 470 

Once Swltserland was free < 966 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet's sands 584 

Once upon a midnight dreary 852 

Once when the days were ages .... 749 

One day, as I was going by 94 

One day I wandered where the salt sea-tide. . . .789 

One day, nigh weary of the yrksome way 928 

One eve of beauty, when the sun 713 

One hue of our flag Is taken . . 1008 

One more unfortunate 385 

One night came on a hurricane. . . 680 

One sweetly solemn thought .STS 

One year ago,— a ringing voice 2TB 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore . . 128 

On Linden, when the sun was low . . 513 

Only waiting till the shadows 368 

On, on, my brown Arab 1010 

0 no, DO,— let me He . , &S4 

On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 149 

On the cross-beam under the Old South bell ... 172 
On the eighth day of March it was, some people 

say 1004 

On the Isle of Penlkese 936 

On the sea and at the Hogue .617 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake 449 

On what foundations stands the warrior’s pride.. . 909 

On woodlands ruddy with autumn 589 

O perfect Light, which shaid away 426 

O, pour upon my soul again 317 

O reader, hast thou ever stood to see 455 

0, reverend sir, I do declare 995 

0 Rosamond, thou fair and good 113 

0 sacred Head, now wounded 878 

O, salrly may I rue the day 974 

O, saw ye bonnle Lesley 242 

0, saw ye the lass wl* the bonnle blue een 149 

O say, can ye see by the dawn's early light. 992 

O say, what Is that thing called Light 848 

O sextant of the meetln-house 1001 

O singer of the field and fold 405 

O sing unto my roundelay ! 289 

0, snatched away In beauty's bloom !. 288 

O, St. Patrick was a gentleman 1004 

0 swallow, swallow, flying, flying south 171 

0, terribly proud was Miss MacBiide 965 

0, that last day In Lucknow fort 915 

0 that the chemist's magic art 789 

O that those lips had language 93 

0 the charge of Balaklava ! 516 

O the days are gone when beauty bright 262 

0 the gallant flsher'o life 606 

O then I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 886 

0,the pleasant days of old 601 
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0 the mow. tbe beautiful snow 884 

0, ttaOM Uttet those little blue shoes 88 

0 thou, great Friend to all the sons of men 888 

0 thou of home the guardian Lar 228 

O thou vast Ocean ' 611 

O unexpected strolce, worse than of death 881 

0 unseen spirit ' uow a calm divine. 406 

Our band is few, but true and tried S89 

Our boat to the waves go free 686 

Our bugles sang truce, for the nigbt-oloud had low- 
ered 529 

Our Fatherland ' and wouldst thou know. 778 

Our good steeds snuff the evening air .518 

Our hopes, like towering falcons. 790 

Our life Is twofold sleep has its own world . . 764 

Our love Is not a fading earthly flower 216 

Our revels now are ended 867 

Out of the bosom of the Air 4^ 

Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 5S1 

Outstretched beueath the leafy shade 888 

Out upon It. I have loved 134 

Over the dumb campagna sea 688 

Over the hill to the poor-house S43 

Over the river they beckon to me. ... ... .276 

Over the snows .... 666 

0, wad that my time were owre but 248 

0, waly, waly up the bank 268 

0 water for me < Bright water for me ’ 645 

0, when *t Is summer weather... . . . .. 454 

0. wherefore come ye forth .... 575 

0 whistle, and I'll come to you, my lud 156 

0,why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 3fi2 

O, will ye choose to hear the news ? 1062 

0 winter ’ wilt thou never, never go ? 441 

OWorld* OLlfe’ OTlme! 822 

0 ye wha are sae guld yoursel* . ... 784 

0 yet we trust that somehow good. 802 

0, Young Lochinvar is come out of the west 179 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day 409 

Pale Is the February sky 63 

Paris, Anchlses, and Adonis, three 903 

ParrhaslUB stood, gazing forgetfully 881 

Passing from Italy to Greece 694 

Pause not to dream of the future before us 556 

Peace to all such ! 910 

Phillis Is my only Joy 134 

Pibroch of Donull Dhu 518 

Piped the blackbird on the beech wood spray ... 88 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 840 

Piping down the valleys wild ... 85 

Pleasing 't Is, O modest Moon ’. . 560 

Poor Rose ' I lift you from the street 366 

*' Praise God from whom all blessings flow" 

Prune thou thy words 789 

Prize thou the nightingale 479 

Quivering fears, heart tearing cares 667 

Bake the embers, blow the coals. 884 

Rest there awhile, my bearded lance 1008 

Rifleman, shoot me a fancy shot 

Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky 753 

Rise, said the Master ; come unto the feast 801 

** Rock of Ages" 867 

Roll on, thou ball, roll on 1012 

" Room for the leper ' Room !" 701 

Rudolph, professor of the headsman’s 978 

Bad is our youth, for it Is ever going 816 

Said I not so,— that I would sin no more ? 866 


Sally Salter, she was a young teacher who taught. .1009 


Saviour, when In dust to thee 

Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 

Bay over again, and yet once over again 

Say there! Fr'aps 

Bay, ye that know, ye who have felt 

Scorn not the sonnet : orltio, you have frowned. . . . 

Search thou the ruling passion ; there alone 

Seated I see the two again 

Seated one day at the organ 

See, from this counterfeit of him. 

See how the orient dew 

See yon robin on the spray 

Shall I tell you whom I love ? 

Shall 1. wasting In despair 

Shame upon thee, savage monarch— man . , 

Shame upon you, Robin. ( 

Shed no tear, 0, shed no tear 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 

She is a winsome wee thing. 

" She Is dead !" they said to him 

She la not fair to outward view 

She laid It where the sunbeams fall 

Shepherds all, and maidens fair 

She says, " The cock crows,— hark 1” 

She shrank from all, and her silent mood 

She stood alone amidst the April flelds 

She stood breast high amid the com 

She walks In beauty, like the night 

She was a creature frame<l by love divine 

She was a phantom of delight 

Should auld acquaintance bo forgot 

Silent nymph, with curious eye ’ 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime 

Since there's no helpe,— come, let us klssc and parte 

Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ' 

Singing through the forests 

Sir Marmaduke was a hearty knight 

Sit down, sad soul, and count 

Sitting all day In a silver mist 

Six skeins and three, six skeins and three 

Six years had passed, and forty ere the six 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings 

Slayer of winter, art thou here again ?. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee 

Bleep, little baby of mine 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

Sleep on ’ and dream of Heaven awhile 1 

Sleep. Bleep to-day, tormenting cares 

Sleep sweetly in your humble graves 

Slowly England's sun was sotting. 

Slumber, Sleep,— they were two brothers 

Small service Is true service while it lasts 

So all day long the noise of battle rolled 

So every spirit, as It Is most pure. 

So fallen » so lost ! the light withdrawn 

Softly woo away her breath 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er 

So many words, so much to do 

Somebody’s courting somebody 

Some murmur when their sky is clear 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land 

Some reckon their age by years 

Some say that klsslng’s a sin 

Some wit of old 

So much to do so little done I 

So spake the Son, and Into terror changed 

So the truth's out. I'll grasp it like a snake 

Sound all to arms ! 

Speak, O man, less recent t Fragmentary fossil I. . . 

Spirit that breathes through my lattice 

Spring It Is cheery 

Spring, the sweet spring ; 
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Rprlng with the nameleM pathos In the air. 4X1 

Stabat mater dolorosa 8S5 

St Agnes’ Eve,-ah, bitter chill It was 276 

Stand here, by my side and turn, I pray 440 

Stand 1 the ground’s your own, my braves J 590 

Star of the mead » sweet daughter of the day 468 

Star that brlngest home the bee 412 

Stay, Jailer, stay and hear my woe ' 889 

Steady, boys, steady ! 986 

Steer hither, steer your winged pines 825 

Still to be neat, still to be drest 713 

Strong Son of God, Immortal love 393 

Stop, mortal ' here thy brother lies 914 

Straightway Virginias led the maid ....878 

Summer has gone 663 

Summer Joys are o’er 434 

Sweet and low, sweet and low 81 

Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content 731 

Bweeet Auburn i loveliest village of the plain 686 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 133 

Sweet bird ' that sing’st away the early hours 479 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. SOI 

Sweeter and sweeter. 104 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 105 

Sweet Is the pleasure S57 

Sweet Is the voice that calls 433 

Sweetly breathing vernal air. 422 

Sweet stream that winds through yonder glade. ... 106 

Swiftly walk over the western wave 414 

Sword, on my left side gleaming 519 

Take back Into thy bosom, earth 922 

Take one example to our purpose quite 918 

Take, 0, take those lips away 26S 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 815 

Tell me not In mournful numbers 769 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unklnde 2% 

Tell me where Is fancy bred 125 

Tell me, ye wlngdd winds 369 

Thank Heaven ' the crisis .299 

That each who seems a separate whole 290 

That I love thee, charming maid 190 

That which hath made them drunk 882 

That which her shmder waist confined 125 

The angel of the flowers, one day 464 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 801 

The autumn Is old 433 

The Autumn time is with us 434 

The baby sits In her cradle 433 

The baby wept 282 

The bard has sung, God never formed a soul 261 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne 712 

The bell strikes one ; we take no note of time 747 

The black haired gaunt Panlinus 889 

The blessed damozel leaned out 824 

The blessed mom has come again 440 

The boy stood on the burning deck 614 

The breaking waves dashed high 987 

The brilliant black eye ISl 

The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by 403 

The busy larke, messager of daye 418 

The careful ben 470 

The castle crag of Drachenfels 446 

The cold winds swept the mountain’s height 86 

The conscious water saw its God and blushed 862 

The country ways are full of mire 210 

The cunning hand that carved this face 749 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 305 

The day had been a calm and sunny day 488 

The day Is cold, and dark, and dreary 844 

The day returns, my bosom bums 218 

The devil elts in easy'Chalr. 961 


The dreamy rhymer’s measured snore. 988 

The dule '• r this bonnet o’ mine 196 

The dusky night rides down the sky 662 

The earth goes on, the earth glittering in gold 807 

The elder folk shook hands at last 878 

The fairest action of our human life 382 

The fallen cause still waits 896 

The farmer sat in bis easy chair 229 

The farmer’s wife sat at the door 282 

The fire of love In youthful blood 302 

The first time that the sun rose on thine oath 190 

The forward violet thus did 1 chlfle 128 

The fountains mingle with the river 188 

The Frost looked forth, one still, clear night 96 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose 487 

The glories of our birth and state 801 

The gorse is yellow on the heath 478 

The grass is green on Bunker Hill 596 

The gray sea and the long black land 170 

The groves were God’s first temples 452 

The half seen memories of childish days Ill 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 577 

The heart of man. walk it which way it will 329 

The heath this night must be my bed 294 

The hollow winds begin to blow 427 

The island lies nine leagues away 691 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece I 580 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair 965 

The jester shook his hood and bells 748 

The keener tempests rise ; and fnming dun 489 

The kiss, dear maid, thy lip has left 284 

The knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor.. 660 
The laird o’ Cockpen he *b proud and he ’s great. ... 200 

The lark sings for Joy In her own loved land 483 

The latter raln.~lt falls in anxious baste 488 

The lion is the desert’s king 467 

The little brown squirrel hops In the com 1UU6 

The little gate was reached at last 170 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale 211 

The maid who binds her warrior’s sash. 563 

The melancholy days are come 466 

The merry brown hares came leaping 380 

The merry, merry lark was up and singing 280 

The midges dance aboon the bum 411 

The might of one fair face sublimes my love 1% 

The mistletoe bung In the castle hall 891 

The moon It shines 78 

The more we live, more brief appear. 741 

The Moth’s kiss, first! 188 

The moving accident Is not my trade 661 

The muse disgusted at an age and clime 587 

The Muse’s fairest light in no dark time 906 

Then before all they stand, the holy vow. 212 

Then hear me, bounteous Heaven ! 289 

Then took the generous host 464 

The night has a thousand eyes 185 

The night Is late, the bouse Is still 277 

The night was dark, though sometimes a faint star 409 

The sight was winter In his roughest mood 487 

The ocean at the bidding of the moon 681 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower 286 

The path by which we twain did go lls 

The play is done,— the curtain drops 844 

The poetry of earth is never dead 485 

The point of honor has been deemed of use 780 

The Queen looked up, and said 754 

The rain has ceased, and In my room 430 

There are a number of us creep . 791 

There are gains for all our losses 106 

There are no colors in the fairest sky 908 

There are some hearts like wells 789 

There are who say the lover’s heart 206 
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Thera came » man, making UihMtjr moan..., 700 

Thera came to the beach a poor ezUe of Erin 878 

Thera In the fane a beanteoits creature stands...'. . . 776 

Thera la a dungeon in whose dim drear light 222 

There is a flower, a little flower. 468 

There is a garden in her face 138 

There is a iiiland on a river lying. 1000 

There is no force, however great 993 

There was an spe, in the days that wera earlier. . 991 

The snmmer and autumn had been so wet 879 

The summer sun is falling soft 880 

The summer sun was sinking 840 

The sunburnt mowers are in the swath 952 

The sun conies up and the sun goes down 769 

The sun has gane down o*er the lofty Ben Lomond. 148 

The sun is warm, the sky Is clear S17 

The sunlight Alls tlie trembling air 460 

The sunlight glitU'rs keen and bright 600 

The sun shines bright in our old Kentucky home. . . 288 

The sun sinks softly to his evening post 1008 

The sun that brief December day 486 

The tattoo beats ; the lights are gone 822 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain 449 

The time hath laid his mantle by 421 

The tree of deepest root is found 756 

The twilight hours, like birds, flew by 610 

The wanton troopers, riding by 259 

The waters purled, the waters swelled 82S 

The weary night Is o'er at lust ... ... ... 518 

The weather leach of the topsail shivers 619 

The wind blew wide the casement Hi 

The wind it blew, and the ship it flew 646 

The winds transferred into the friendly sky 414 

The winter being over . 420 

The wisest of the wise . . . . 755 | 

The word of the Lord by night 597 : 

The world goes up and the world goes down 214 j 

The world is too much with us . 403 | 

The world is very evil 851 

The world's a bubble, and the life of man .130 

The Yankee boy before he’s sent to school 979 

They are all gone into the world of light 274 

They are dying ! they are dying ’ 579 

They come ! the merry summer months 433 

They course the glass, and let it take no rest 712 

The year stood at its equinox 133 

They’ll talk of him for years to come 913 

They told me I was heir : 1 turned in haste 770 

They tell me I am shrewd with other men . . . . 116 

They’ve got a bran new organ, Sue 995 

Think not I love him. though I ask for him 144 

This figure, that thou here see'st put 905 

This book is all that’s left me now lOO 

This is the forest primeval 453 

This is the ship of pearl which poets feign 625 

This life, and all that it contains 766 

This only grant me that my means may lie 730 

This region, surely, is not of the earth 683 

This way the noise was, if mine ear be true 839 

This world’s a scene as dark as Styx 1015 

Those evening bells ' those evening bells 1 716 

Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew 465 

Though the mills of Ood grind slowly 747 

Thought Is deeper than all speech 781 

Though when other maids stand by 156 

Thou Grace Divine, enolroling all 892 

Thou happy, happy elf ’ 98 

Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanle 206 

Thou hidden love of God, whose height 890 

Thou large*btained woman 928 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray 288 

Thou little Wrd, thou dweller by the sea 482 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness 718 

Thou who dost dwell alone SS9 

Thou who, when fears attack 999 

n&ou whose sweet youth 864 

Three fishers went sailing out Into the west 821 

Three poets, In three distant ages born 907 

Three students were travelling over the Rhine 142 

Three years she grew in sun and shower 108 

Through her forced, abnormal quiet 159 

Thus, then, I steer my bark 742 

Thy braes were bonny. Yarrow stream 288 

Thy error, Fremont... 985 

Tiger I tiger! burning bright 468 

Time has a magic wand 973 

Tis a dosen or so of years ago 1005 

'Tls a fearful night in the winter time 440 

I 'Tis an old dial dark with many a stain 184 

'Tis a little thing 770 

Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 122 

Tis believed that this harp 365 

'Tis midnight's holy hour 752 

'Tis morning * and the sun with ruddy orb 496 

'Tis much Immortal beauty to admire 780 

'Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 415 

'Tis past,— the sultry tj^rant of the South 430 

'Tis sweet to hear 166 

’Tis the last rose of summer 465 

’Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night 840 

'Tis time this heart should be unmoved 250 

To bear, to nurse, to rear 21.7 

To be, or not to be,— that is the question 297 

To claim the Arctic came the sun 409 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name 906 

To h(>aven approached a Sufi saint 865 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 907 

Toiling in the naked fields 557 

Toil on ! toll on ! ye ephemeral train 623 

Toll for the brave 612 

To make my lady’s obsequies 300 

To make this condiment your poet begs lOlS 

To-morrow’s action • can that hoary wisdom 754 

Too late, alas ! I must oonfess 160 

Too late I stayed,— forgive the crime ! 117 

To sea I to sea ! the calm is o’er . . 630 

T’ other day, as I was twining , , . . 195 

To the sounds of timbrels sweet 212 

Toussalnt ! the most unhappy man of men 921 

To weary hearts, to mourning homes 279 

To write a verse or two Is all the praise 363 

To you, my purse, and to noon other wight 204 

Tread softly.-bow the head 341 

TresFhilosophideTusculo 991 

Trochee trips from long to short 1015 

True bard and simple,— as the race 920 

True genius, but true woman ! dost deny 923 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel 777 

Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale 13H 

Turn, turn, for my cheeks they burn 168 

’Twas a Jolly old pedagogue, long ago 708 

’Twgs at the royal feast, for Persia won 171 

’Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas muttered 

in hell 778 

’Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour 980 

*Twas in the prime of summer time 896 

’Twas morn, and beautiful the mountain’s brow. . . 447 

’Twas on the shores that round our coast. 968 

’Twas the night before Christmas 96 

Two barks met on the deep mid-sea 119 

Two hands upon the breast 895 

Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 77 

Two mites, two drops, yet all her house and land.. 882 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall 711 
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Tiro pilgrims from the diitant plain.... SflO 

two went to pray ? O, rather say m 

Tying her bonnet under her chin IIO 

Under a spreading chestnut^ree SBO 

Under my window, under my window 8B 

Underneath this marble hearse 907 

Unfading Hope I when life’s last embers burn 748 

Untremnlous in the river clear 428 

Up from the meadows rich with com 888 

Up from the South at break of day 884 

Upon ane stormy Sunday 187 

Upon a rock yet uncreate 901 

Upon the white sea-sand 888 

Up! quit thy bower! 408 

Up springs the lark 460 

Up the airy mountain 886 

Up the dale and down the bourne 425 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 586 

Veni, Creator Splrltus .857 

Venl. Sancte Splrltus 856 

Victor In poesy ' Victor In romance !.. 926 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 865 

Waken, lords and ladies gay 658 

Warsaw's last champion from her height surveyed 583 

Wave after wave of greenness rolling down 602 

We are two travellers. Roger and I 547 

Weebawken ' In thy mountain scenery yet 

Wee, modest, crimson tlppdd flower 462 

Weep ye no more, sad fountains ! 762 

Wee, sleekit, cow'rlii, tim'rous beastie 468 

Wee Willie Winkle rlns through the town 88 

We have been friends together 116 

We knew it would rain, for all the mom 427 

We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep. . . 297 

Welcome, maids of honor ' 461 

Welcome, welcome, do 1 sing 126 

We live in decHis, not years 742 

We meet 'neuth the sounding rafter 1^ 

We parted In silence, we parted by night 240 

We pledged our hearts, my love and 1 192 

Were 1 as base as is the lowly plain 1.35 

Werther had a love for Charlotte 972 

We sat by the Asher’s cottage 

We scatter seeds with careless hand 789 

We see not, know not . all our way 875 

We stood upon the ragged rocks 412 

We the fairies blithe and antic 885 

We were crowded In the cabin 627 

We were no», many, -we who stood 5^ 

We wreathed about our darling's head 280 

Whan that Aprille with hlse shourds soote 695 

What a moment, what a doubt i ... .1015 


What alls this heart o' mine 


245 


What change has made the pastures sweet 167 

What constitutes a state i SS9 

What does little birdie say 80 

What hld'st thou in thy treasure oaves and cells ? 
What hope Is here for modem rhyme 


619 

, 281. 

What Is death; Tls to be free . . 744 I 

What is It fades and flickers In the fire 227 , 

What Is the little one thinking about ? 15 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bonea 906 i 
What's fame ?-a fancied life In others' breath. . 780 . 

What shall I do with all the days and hours . , 244 I 
What's hallowed ground ? Has earth a clod .... 788 

What’s this dull town to me ? 194 

What was he doing, the great Ood Pan ? 865 

What, was It a dream ? am 1 all alone 927 j 

Wheel me into the sunshine 325 1 


When a’ltber balmJes are hushed to their hame. . . . 

Whenas In siUm my Julia goes, 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command 

Whence comes my love ? O heart, disclose 

When chapman billies leave the street 

When chill November’s surly blast 

When Della on the plain appears 

When descends on the Atlantic 

When Eve brought wue 

When falls the soldier brave 

When first 1 saw sweet Peggy 

When first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and fond 

When Freedom, from her mountain height 

When Gk)d at first made man 

When 1 am dead, no pageant train 

When Icicles hang by the wall 

When I consider how my light Is spent 

When 1 do count the clock that tells the time 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 

When in the storm on Albion's coast 

When Israel, of the I^ord beloved 

When I think on the happy days 

When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes.. 
When leaves grow sere all things take sombre hue. 

When Lesbla first I saw so heavenly fair 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 

When Love with unconllned wings 

When maidens such as Hester die 

When mighty roast beef was the Englishman's 

food. 

When Mnsks, heavenly maid, was yonng 

When o’er the monntain steeps 

When on my bed the moonlight falls 

When stricken by the freeslng blast 

When Summei o’er her native hills 

When that my mood is sad and In the noise. . . . 
When the black-lettered list to the gods was pre 

sented 

When the British warrior queen 

When the hounds of spring 

When the hours of day are numbered 

When the humid shadows hover 

When the lamp Is shattered 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended 

When the sheep are in the fauJd 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought........ 

When troubled in spirit, when weary of life 

When your beauty appears 

Where are the men who went forth in the morning 

Where are the swallows fled ? 

Where are you going, my pretty maid.... 

Whereas, on certain boughs and sprays 

Where did you come from, baby dear? 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O'Kellyn ? 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 

Whether with reason or with Instinct blest 

Which is the wind that brings the cold ? 

Which 1 wish to remark, and my language is plain. 

Which shall it be ? which shall It be ? 

While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels.. . . . 

While sauntering through the crowded street 

Whilom by silver Thames's gentle stream 

Whither, midst falling dew 

Whoe'er she be 

Who has not dreamed a world of bliss 

Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere 

Who would care to pass his life 

Why came the rose ? Because the sun Is shlnlnf . . . 

VThy, lovely charmer, tell me why 

Why sits she thus in solitude ? 

Why BO pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Why thua longing, thus forever sighing 
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Widow Maohree, it*s no wonder you fiowa XO 

Wild roM of AUoway ! my thankf 915 

Willie, fold your little hande 516 

With awful walli. far glooming, that poweeied.... (99 

With deep affection «... 715 

With lingers weary and worn 837 

With how sad steps, 0 moon I thou ollmb*st 849 

Within the navel of this hideous wood 830 

Within these walls of Aroadle 904 

Within the sober realm of leafless trees 710 

With silent awe I hail the sacred mom 410 

With sorrow and heart's distress 881 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 101 

Wordsworth upon Helvellyn ! let the cloud 914 

. Word was brought to the Danish king 293 

Wouldst thou hear what man can say. 907 

Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng 904 

Would you know why 1 summoned you together ?.. 875 

if ear after year unto her feet. '. 174 

fears, years ago, ere yet my dreams 971 

fe banks and braes o' bonnle Doon 249 

te little snails 486 


Ye mariners of England M9 

Te powers who rule the tongue 780 

Yesi bear them to their rest 708 

*' Yes," i answered you last night 144 

Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory 1 084 

Ye who would have your features florid 045 

Yield to me now, for I am weak 871 

"You are old. Father William,'/’ the young man 

cried 545 

You bells in the steeple 101 

You charm when you talk 914 

" You have heard," said a youth 156 

You know we French stormed Batisbon 513 

You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier 931 

You meaner beauties of the night 124 

You must wake and call me early 327 

Young Ben he was a nice young man 963 

“Young, gay, and fortunate!" Each yields a theme. 106 

Young Rory O'Hore courted Kathleen Bawn 196 

Your f av’rite picture rises up before me 81 

Your horse is faint, my king, my lord 507 

Your wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife 221 


You see this pebble stone ? It's a thing 1 bought. ..1008 
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OF FAMOUS AND APT POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


The Poetical QuoCatkNM referred to in thia Index will be feond— as indicated by the page-number following tlie 
line or phrase indexed —either in the body of some poem, or as a brief or ** fragment ' in hs appropriate Division. 
The key-words, under which these are indmced, will mdinarily be the mouhs of the quotabon, although there is many 
a bold expressive phrase,** the essential pecuUarities of which are indexed, whatever they may be Take two 
femihar instances, the key-words being here italidsed: 

** Truth crushed to garth shall rise again ” 

Is iound in Wm. Cullen Bryant's poem enritled '*The Battle-Field,** on page 534; while 

Sighed ndl0aigtlUHuUgrahleth$ti£s* 

on page 204 is found to be a fragment from **The Seasonsi Summer,** by Jambs Thomson. Thus the reader may 
ascertain the position in this volume, the original aonrce or poem, the name oi the author, and the correct reading of 
the thousands ot poetical quotations given in the book. 


Aaron's serpent, like 799 

Abandon, all mpe, ye who enter here, 996, 

Abashed, the devil stood, 398. 

Abdiel,the seraph, faithfur found, 387 
Aliode, draw his frailties from their dread, 
lf >7 

A bora. Mount, singing of, 834. 

Almu Ben Adheni, may his tnbe increase, 
768 

Above the reach ot ordinary men, 807. 
Abridgment of all that was pleasant in man, 
724. 

Alisence, every little, is an age, 24S. 

I dote on his very, 248 
mcreases love at second sight, 248 
makes the heart grow foncmr, 248 
of occupation is not rest, 815. 
short, hurt him more, 248. 
sliort, yield to. 814. 

Absent, a sigh the. claims, 801 
from him I roam, 38^ 
or dead let a friend be dear, Sot 
thee from felicity awhile, 8zi 
though, present in desires, 348 
Absolute rule, his eye sublime declared, 711. 
Abstract, doth contain that large, 107. 
Absurd, flattery never seems, lio 
Absurdity, passion for, so strong, 799. 
Abyss, cares little into what, 271 
Abyssinian maid. It was an, 834. 


Academe, olive |^ve of. 7aa 
Academes that nourish all the 
Accent, persuasive, 724. 


the world, 133. 


Accents flow with mess ease, 807. 
of that unknown tongue, 777. 

Access and passage to remorse, stop up, 900. 

Accidents, moving, by flood and field, 14$ 

Accomplishment of verse, wanting the, 766 

Account, beggarly, of empty boxes, 809. 
sent to my, 310. 

Accoutred as 1 was, 1 plungid b. 670. 

Accursed by fate, 345. 

Accuse not Natuie, she hath done her part, 

Acorns, tall oaks from little. Z07. 

Acquaintance, should auld, be forgot, xxB. 

Acres, a few paternal, 225, 

o’er iHiosei walked tuessM feet, 397. 

Across the walnuts and the wine, 814. 

Act. kbigllest, of freedom is the vote. 603. 
well your part, 761. 

Actbg of a dreadftil thing, 90a 

Action, faithful in, «ao- , 

in the tented field, their dearest, 145 
lose the name of, a». 
no worthy, done. 398. 
of the tlj^r, imitate the, w. 
jpious, sugar o'er with, 396. 


Acdoos of the just, only the, 301. 
speaker of my living. 84. 
lirtuous, are tnit and die, 81s. 
Actors, these our. 867 
Acts beum seven i^s, his, viz. 

gracdlul, those thousand decencies, 209. 
little nameless unremembered, ^04. 
our, our angels are, or good or ill, 797 
the best, he most lives who, 743. 

Ad infinitum, and so proceed, 4^ 

Adage, like the poor cat 1’ the, Soa 
Adam could find no solid peace, 233. 
dolve and Eve span, 559. 
goodliest man ot men, 7x2. 
waked, so customed, 490> 
whippy the oflfendmg, out of him, 395. 
Adam’s fell, we sinned all, in, 397. 

Added pudding, 80% 

Adds a precious sering to the eye, 203. 
Adieu, dear amiable youth, 796, 
my native shore, 338. 
she cried and wavM her lily hand, 235. 
so sweetly she bade me, 241. 

Admiration, greatest works of, 348 
Admire, useless to excel where none, 133, 
Admirer, the nice, 733. 

Admit unpediments, 208 
Admitted to that equal sky, 399. 

Adoption, their, tnra, 121. 

Adore deify the things that we, 232 
the hand that gives the blow, 313. 

Adores and bums, rapt seraph that, 394. 
Adorn a tale, point a moral or, 909. 

her modat looks the cottage might, 690. 
Adorned the most, when unadornea, 795. 
Adorning thee with so much art, 795. 

Adorns and cheers the way, 800 
Adulteries of art, 713, 

Advantage, nailed for our, on the bitter 

Adventure tJ^e diver, 801. 

Adventuring both, I oft found both by, 802. 
Adversaries do b bw, do as, xax. 

souls of fearfril, 

Adversity, autumn of, zao, 
bruisM with, 34$. 
crossed with, 345. 
use* of. swe^ are the. 348, 
works of adndration wrought by, 348. 
Advices, iei^eaed 8age,*l47- 
Aenal tumult swells, 63Z. 

Aerydight, his sleep was, 49o> 

Aflurs of men, tide b the, 802, 
office and. of love, xsz. 

Afreet, study vdiat you most, 804. 

Affection cannot hold the bent 2x5. 
Affections dark as Erebus, yyfr 
mild, of. 734. 


370- 


Affects to nod, y7x. 

Affliction, of all. taught the lover yet. 248. 

try me with, 725, 

Affliction's hoariest shower, 398, 
violence, 348, 

Affront, fear is, and Jealousy iidustice, 795. 

well-bred man will not, me, 780b 
Afloat on such a full sea, 802. 

Afraid to stnke, 910. 

Afric's sunny fountains, 395. 

After-loss, drop b for an. 271. 

Agate-stone, in shape no biner than an, 830 
A^, accompany old, that which should. 794. 
ache, penury, and imprisonment, 347 
cannot wither her, 7x2. 
comfort to my, be, 394. 
decrepit, childhood^nianhnod and, 793. 
exempt from scorn or crime, 794. 
gaping, holds its warped mirror to a, 804. 
grow dun with, the sun, 71 
m every, in every clime m 
labor of an, in pllfed stones, 90A 
make the, to come inme own, 8iz. 
not of an. but for all time, 90c 
of ease, 687. 

old, serene and bright, 311. 
root of, a worm Is at the, 308. 
scarce expect one of my, 107. 
soul of the, 90J. 

talking, and whispering lovers, 686. 
that melts with unperceived decay, 794. 
'twixt boy and youth, 108 
Ages, alike all, 232 
flight of past, 308. 
hw of aU the, 258- 
his acts being seven, jtt. 
on ages thy splendors unfold, 588* 
slumbering, wakens tlie, 813. 
three poets b three, 907, 
through the, one increasing purpose runs, 

257- 

ye unborn, crowd not on my soul, 868, 
Agitation, endless, heart of, 631. 

Agonies, despairing, destroy. 800. 

Agony, all we know of, 583, 
deep and utter, 800. 
distrest, oft to, 203. 
of prayer, by thtae, 358. 
strong swimmer in ms, 633, 

Agree as angels do above. 399. 

though w things differ, ail, 815. 

Ague, famine and the, eat them up, 540^ 

Aid, apt alliteration's artftil, 807. 

foreign, of ornament. 7^ 

Aim, hunter's, ta’en a hurt from the, 49ib 
Air, a chartered libertine, 723. 
a divber, an ampler ether 399. 
a solemn stillness holds. 305. 
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Ak Md hlniMMnr of ihipt anmi^ IK. 

Auron of tne. a yoiMg; 
bened tettoa J rf tl&, 
bkw durcwdlVt 49^ 

cool cktofM of no nUbdghtt 41^ I 
doKit i wd QUmtablOt 481* I 

demt. waite iti a wc otiw OD die. vA I 
dewy fireihtwn fills the dleiit;#t. I AnI 

asSZT'K^SStaJ’tS; 

nurer tosii the ereBUigf ija 
fleethig^ desert rocks and, emu 
heavers sweetest, tss. 
hurtles la the darkened. 5401 
is delicate. Tsa 

is Ain of wdreUs to the dying, S73, 
nght as, a something, 864* 
wire free as, S15. 
tungs receiTe our, if thek, 594. 
melted into thin, 867. 
nimbly and sweetly reoocmneadi itself; 

7so> 

ninnimr mn eanr. jax* 
ofglolv, walking^n, 074. 
outward Uttes ana, nu 
para the. and the son, 719^ 
raineinthe. sBo. 
rustic wooawKt 87* , 

•cent the moralim. medilnks 1 , 488* 


■M minor ■ noODtUw. JQtt. 

swMtis English, cmSd mike her« Tti* 

trifles l^t as, 007. 
vocal, 79A 

wantons with die lovesick, 131. 
Ak-drawn dagger, 86a 
Airs, gentle, Aosh galea and, ao9. 

Any nocningf 017* 

purposes, eseeute thek. 86a 
toi^es diet syllable men's names, 830, 
Aisle, loog^kawn, and Aretted vauh,^ 
Aisles of Chnsdan Rome, grmned the, 736, 
AJaz strives to throw, 806. 

Alabaster skin, smooch as, 731. 

Aladdin’s tower, unfinished window in, 940. 

Alarums, stern, o> 

Alderman, forduiger of an, flj6. 

Ale, God send thee good, enot^jh. 946. 

apicy, nut-brown, 78^;. 

AlexauKUine, needless, ends the song, 806. 
Alike, all ag^ vyt 

as if we had them not, \were all, 797, 
fantastic if too new or old, 80a 
Alive, bins to be, 490. 

All sU are gone, the oldfiuniHar ftces. 974. 



discord harmony, 4^ 

Father of, 370. 
honorable men, 875. 
hope abandon who enter hen, 39a 
1 frive thee, 1 can no more, 99%, 

In all, take him for 731. 

In the Downk the attt wa» moored, 83^ 
*s fish they get thatcmneth tond, 673. 
is not lost. MO. 

mankind's concern ischsiity, 398. 
mankind's wonder, 134. 
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Aitiflcer, leaii iu>wuhtd,.7aa. 

Artleti etK. accenti flow with, flof. 

n'siieteto.’B. 

motiier of, and aIoquciice,yx9b 
of war and peace, sflo^ 
tutorewof, andaoeiices. zoft 
As it feU ttpoaa day, 4^ 

Ashes, bear these, fnto the Atoo, m 
e'en in our, live their wonted fires, 30d. 
from his, made the violet, 3sx* 

Aside, last to h^t^old, BoA 
Ask of the wincUL 614. 

Asking, only God may be had for the, 434 * 
Aslant, blown all 493. 

the dew'bnjpt earth, 71a 
Asleep in lap of legends old, 177, 
the very houses seem, 678. 

Aspect, meet in her, and her eyes, 130^ 
sweet, of princes, 391. 

Aspen, quivering, shade made by the, 509. 
Assaasloation could trammel up the conse- 
quence, 900. 

Assay, help angels I make, 399* 

Assayed, thnce he, 346. 

Assent with civil leer, 910. 

Assert eternal Providence, 395< 

Assume a pleasing shape, jjs. 

a virtue if you have It not, nU 
Assumes the god, affects to nod, 771. 
Assurance doubly sure. I'll make. 793. 
fuU, given by lookes, 904. 
of a man, to give the world, 721. 
Assyrian came down like the wolf, 501. 
Astronomer, an undevout, is mad, 49a. 
Astronomy, devotion daughter of, 4^ 
Atheism, tne owlet, 395. 

Atheist half believes a God by night, 491* 
Atheist’s laugh 's a poor exchange, 395. 
Athens, maid of, ere we part, 234. 
the eye of Greece, 719 
trutlis refined as ever, heard, 809. 
Atomies, team of little, 8^ 

Atoms or systems into rum hurled, 394. 
Attempt and not the deed confounds us, 683. 
fearing to, lose good by, Soo- 
the end. 800 

Attention, enforce, tongues of dying men, 310 
uiuuisitive. 8x0. 

Attentive to his own applause, sit, 910. 

Attic bird trills thick>warbied notes, 720. 
Attlcus. if, were he, 910. 

* re, best, 

ji gay, is seen, aoa. 
so wild m their, 868. 
walk m UUc, 135. 

Attraction, robs toe vast sea with his great. 

Attractive kinde of a sweet, 904. 

metal more, here's, ijj. 

Attribute to law and nudesty, 798. 

Auburn, sweet, loveliest vill^e of the plain, 

Audience, fit, find thoi^ few, 807, 

Aught divine or holy. W3. 
in malice, nor set down, 724. 
inanimate e'er grieves. 5x2. 
that dignifies humanity, 348. 

Auld acquamtance be for^, should, zx8. 
Aurora of the air, a young, 8^ 

Author, choose an. as you choose a (Head, 
805. 

Authority, base, from others' books. 804. 

drest in a httle brief, 61% 

Autumn fruit that mellowed long, fell like, 

niSSing o’er the yeUow plains, 498. 
of adversity. 120. 

Autumne ail in yellow clad, then came the, 

Avon, sweet Swan of, 995. 

to tlie tide of Severn, ^ 

Awake arise or oe forever fallen. 540, 

Away you 're all the same, 271. 

Awe, attribute to. and majesty, 798. 

the soul of Richard, fate could, S4x. 
A-weary of the sun, I 'gin to be, 346 
Awfhl volume, vlthln chat, 397, 

Ay, profferer construe, would have the, 79! 


Attire, best, simple robe their, 795, 

y Is 


Asuremain,^^^ 


593 * 


Babbling dreams, hence, 541. 

Babe in a house a weU-a(w 1 ng of pleasure, 

slu%st in infancy, 309, 
sinews of the new-boro, soft as, 399, 
Babei fearer wordei, 540. 

Babel stir of the nret, 81 a 
Baby, who can teffadiat a, thinks, yg 
Bat^hood*! rojal dignltlei, 73 * 

Backus ever nir ana vomig. 771. 

that first from out the puri^ grape, ssfi 


Back and side go bare, gifi. 
harness on our, die with, 541. 
resounded Death, 310. 
thumping <m your, rat 
to the fidd and feet to the fb&j74. 
^kward, turn, O Time in your flight, oaa. 
Backwards, yesterdays loolc, with a imUa, 
793 - 

Bacw, think how, shined, 938. 

Bad, affright the, 345. 
emlnmice, tss* 

Bade me Adieu, to sweetly she. 241, 

Badge, nobility's true, sweet mercy is, 798, 
of all our tribe, sufferance the. 34A 
Baflkd oft is ever won, cBa. 

Balance, heaven's Just.Vio. 

Baldric, mOky, of the skies, 590. 

Ballad, woful made to his mistress’ eye- 
brow, 7x1. 

Ballad-mongers, these same metre, B07. 
Balm of hurt minds, 883. 

wash the, from an anointed king, 722. 
Balmy sleep, nature's sweet restorer, w6 
sweets, diffused around, 348. 

Band, heaven-bonu 603. 

Banditti, blue-eyed, 98. 

Bane and antidote, death and life my, 759. 
Banishment, bitter bread of, 346. 

Bank and bush, both over, 6ju 
and shoal of time, 900. 

I know 49 S< 

moonlight deeps upon tills. 775. 
of violAs, breathes upon a, 80B. 
on gnm, a snow-white ram. 494. 
where the wild thyme blows, 495. 
wUlow-tufted, 63a. 

Bank-note world, this, 677. 

Banner, freedom's, streamii^ o'er us, 592. 
in the sky, 620. 
star-spangled, 56^ 593. 
with the strange device, 777. 

Banners, bright, wavii^ arms and, 491. 
hang out our, 500. 

Banquet soitf and dance and wine, 582. 
Banquet-halTdeicrted. 318. 

Bar, poverty’s unconauerable, 8za. 
Barbarians, young, all at play,68x. 

Barbaric pmirl and gold, 722. 

Barbarous dissonance, 831, 

ikill. adoitili^ with so much art a, 795. 
Bard, blind, who on the Chian strand. Bn 
more fat here dwelt, a. 940. 

Bare Imoginatiim of a feast, 346. 

Bar|^, dateless, to engrossing death. 

Barge, drag the slow, 80a. 

Bark, attendant saU, my little, pti. 
dogs delight to, and bite, 108. 
drives on and on, 397. 
is on the sea, 920. 
watch-dog's honest, 166. 

BarleycoriL inspiring bold John, 848. 

Barren path, penuiys, 803. 

sceptre m my gripe, 345. 

Bars, nor iron, a cage, 147. 

Barty, where is dat. now, xooa 
Base authority from others' books, 804, 
degrees, scomuig the. 799. 
firm, this rock shall fly from its, 655. 
in kind, born to be x slave, 601. 
of Pompey's statue, even at the, 876. 
Baseless fabric of this vision, 867 
Bashful art, 163. 

shicenty and comely love, 204. 
virgin’s sidelong looks, 687. 

Biskin'^ west-wind purr contented, 493. 
Bastard valor, 900. 

Bat, the black, nirtt, 153. 

Bat's back, I do fly on the, 869. 

Bate a Jot of heart or hope, 735. 

Bated oreath and whisp’ring humbleness, 

Bt^ton labor's, 883* 

Battalions, sorrows come In, 345 - 
Battle, feats of broil and, x 45 - 
forthefteeiShg. 
fireedom'a, once begun, 58s- 
front o’, lour, see the, 573. 
gret price o' death in, 5391 
m the lost, azo* 

leaving in, m blot on his name, 574. 
perilous edge of, ^ 
world's braid fim of, 770. 

Battle’s magnificently stern array, 5x2. 
van, 603. 

Battlements, sheer o’er the crystal, 725. 
Battles, ftxmht all his, o’er again, 771. 
littnft rartuDM. zic 

Bawl for freedom in senseless mood, fioz. 
Bayof Bisev, 0,628. 

Be Just and fear not, 333. 
not worldly-wise, 798. 
nothing which thou art not, 79A 
she fUrer than the day, Z93, 
to, no more, tMd cure, 794. 
to, or not to be, 897. 


BairlieHkh y.74i^ 

Beach, came to tiie, a poor exUe of Lrm 

BeadioiL (hme's etenalL 028. 

Beads, tell theirjndrop8?raln,494- 

Beak, take thy, from out my beut, ^ 

Beaker of the warm South, 316. 

Be-all and theend-afl, 900. 

Beam, morning's, is ghmdiig. S39> 
that mules the clouds away, z34- 

Beains, candle throws his, how fiv that, 797. 
Orient, spreads his, 490. 
tncks his, 490, 

Bear hke the Turk no brotiier near the 
throne, 910. 
those ills we have, 297. 
up and steer right onward, 735. 

Beard of formal cut, 7xz. 
the lion in his deu, 648. 

Bearded like the pard, 71Z. 

Bears his blushing honors thick upon him, 
321. 

Beast that wants discourse of reason, 723. 

Beasts, brutish. Judgment thou art fled to, 87A 

Beat us to the hip, our enemies have, 900. 

Beatific vision, 803. 

Beating d my own heart, 149, 

Beaumont bid, lie a httle further off, 905. 
rare, lie a little nearer Spenser, 039. 

Beauteous, all that is most, imaged therc^ 




heaven, 726. 


-jot 713. 

ruin ay, lovely in death tlie. 794. 
Beauties, fust see m small proportions, 729, 
thy naked, 8x4. 
you meaner, of tfre night, 124, 

Beautifiil and tiierefore to be wooed, slie's, 
795 - 

beyond compare, paradise how. 399. 
exceedii^y, 72X. 
is night now, 491. 

ffht and sc^y bodied forth. 869. 

w blue, darkly deeply, 490. 

less, fine by degrees ana, 721. 

Beauty, a thing of. u a joy forever, 675. 
and her chivalry, six* 
as much, as could dye, 907. 
bereft m, 725. 

bom of murmuring sound. 103 
changing with the changeful day, 223. 
doth shine alike to all like the sun, 7^ 
draws us with a single hair, 203- 
dwells in deep retreats, aoA 

Elysian, 206. 

face best dressed by its own, 193. 

fadetb by too much possession, X93. 

gentlest, 8x4. 

hangs on the cheek of night, 721. 
homely, ot the good old cause, 814. 
imaged in happier, 399. 
immortal, awakes from the tomb, 737. 

IS Its own excuse for being, 461. 

IS truth, truth beauty, 60b 719. 
isle of, fare thee well 248. 
lines where, Ui^rs, 303. 
making beautiful ola rhyme, xm. 
mind oiseased of its own. B67. 

more than, thy grace thy, 790. 
of a thousand stars, clad m, X34. 
on the shore, left their, 406. 
ornament of, U suspect, 722. 
provoketh thieves, 133. 
she walks in, Z3p. 
shot forth peculiar graces. 293. 
smile from partial won. 705. 
teaches such, as a woman s eye, 793. 
truly blent, xaa. 

Beauty Y chains, sport an hour with, 816. 
heavenly ny, 720 

Beaux, where none are, vain to be a belle, 
X33. 


1 by night, chest of drawers by day, 68^ 
holy angels guard thy, 76. 
pendent, and procreant cradle, 720^ 
thnce'difven, of down, 539- 
with the lark, to, 495. 

Beddes heed, levere have at his, 696. 

Bedlam, aU, or Parnassus is let out, 805, 

Bedsof roses. I wiU make thee, 157. 

Bee, how doth the little busy, xo6. 
some, had stuim it newly, axi. 
where the. sudu there suck 1, 869. 

Beef, roast, of old England, 575. 

BMhlve’s hum shall so^e iny ear, 295, 

Been, what has, hu been, 79a. 

Beer, small chronicle, 723. 

Bees.i ' ' ■ 


Beggar that is dni^ may t 
P*ty,ac 4 . 
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Beggved aU descri^on, 7x0. 

Beggarly account of emp^ boxes, 809. 
Beggars, no comets seen wben* die, 8^ 
Beggary in the love that can be recKoi 
ao6^ 

Begtiuung late, loiig>cbooijng and, S04. 
litill. never midfng. 77s. 


, with good capon lined, 


Begot, by whom, to whom rdated or, 311. 
B^ile her of her tears, 

many and be beguiled by one, 007. 
the thing 1 am, 347> 

Behold the child, to;. 

Bemg. beauty Is its own excuse fbr, 461. 
hath a part of, 813. 
intellectual, who would lose this, 7^ 
proved by the ends of. to have been, 
797* 

Belial, sons of, ik>wn with insolence, 558. 
Belie all coiners of the world, 8ji. 

Bdief had ripened into fatth, m 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 806. 

Bell, church*going, 918. 

each matin, kaelis us back, 308. 
in a cowslip's, 1 lie, 869. 
marriage, all went merry as a. 5x1. 
sullen, Imolliim a departed friend, 346. 
the sexton tolled the, 964. 

Belle, vain to be a. where none are beaux, 
>31 

Bellman, fatal, the owl the, 88a. 

Beilh have knolled to church, u; 
ring out wild, to the wild wy, 75a 
rung backwaids, hke, xo8. 
sweet, jangled out of tune, 808. 
those evemng, 716. 

Belly, fair round, 

7ti. 

God send thee good ale enough, 946. 
that shook ttke a bowl full of jelly, ^ 
Beloved from pole to pole, 8x7 
Ben Adhem's name led aU the rest, 350, 
. 7^ ^ 

Jonson, 0 rare, 930. 

Bench of heedless btsnops. 107. 

Bend a knotted oak, 809. 

Beneath the churchyard stone, some he, 309 
the inilk.whtte tnom. aSs. 
the rule of men entlray great, 805. 
Benediction of the air, 807. 

Ben^lited wail^ under the nud-day bun, 
716. 

Bent liiiii 0 er the dead, 303. 

hold the, thy affection cannot, 315 
Beuueathed by bleeding sire to son, 583. 
Berkelev said there was no matter, 808. 

Best, d man's, tbmgs are nearest him, 741. 
administered Is best, 397. 
companions innocence mid health, 687 
fools, who are a little wise, 79s. 
laid schemes o' mice and men, 468, 
of all ways to lei^hen our days, 205. 
of dark and bright, all that 1$, 130. 
of men was a sufferer, 733. 
of what we do and are, 3^. 
riches ignorance of wealth, 687 
society, solitude is sometimes. 814^ 

U teem the winds of heaven, 306. 

Betray, nature never did, 404. 

the heart that loved her, 404. 

Betrayed the Capitol who, 795. 

Better be with the dead, 311 
days, we have seen, 347. 
fifty years of Europe 358. 
future views of, or of worse, 800 
had they ne'er been bom. 397 
knowle^e, against his, 8^ 
make tlie worse appear the, 734. 
reck the rede, may you, 796. 
spared a better man, 313. 
than his dog, something, 355. 
than the best that she cando, 943. 
to be lowly bom, 347 
to have iosed and lost, 3x1. 
to hunt for health unb^bt, fyi. 
to reign in hell than serve in heaven, 
799* 

Between, few and (hr, 347. 
the dark and the daylight. 98. 
the little and the gr^, 8x5. 
two dogs, 8ia 
twogira,8xo 
two hawks, 810. 
two horses, 8x0. 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility, 506^ 
Beware of desperate steps, 793. 
of entrance to a qitaw 540. 
of ^ealousy, 307. 
the Ides of March, 899. 

Bewilder, leads to, jv* 

Bewrays more woe, Sflence in love, 404. 
fi..yond a mortal's share, 813. 
all use, 899 

the fli^t of time, ix4> 

the snitling and the weeptug, 096. 

this vole or tears, 1x4. 


Beeo nl a n , under whldi king, S4o. 

Bible, burdens of the. 

knows her, true, 397. 

Bid me discoid 

time return, esU back yesterday, 79a. 
Bidding, thousands at his. spcpsd, 36^ 
Bids expectation rise, 347. 


Big manly voloe, 71X. 
round tears co( — 


tears coursed one snotber. 498* 

Bigger, in shape no, than an agam^stone, 

Bigness which you see for length end 
breadth the, 805. 
world m, as a star, 493. 

Billows, distinct as the, yet one as the sea, 
608. 

awelUtm and Umhless. 631. 
tnukeoto thy, far and near, 607. 
fimd up my wounds, uo» 

Binding nature fiut in fate, 370. 

Binds the broken Imart, 809 
Bird, amorous, of night, aop. 

Attk, trills thick-warbled notes. 73U 
call thee, or but a wandering voice, 47a* 
ms^ with this her soiemn, ao6, 49^. 
or dawning singeth all night, 397- 
of the wilderness, 473* , , ^ 

that ^unn St the noise of folly, 786. 
wakeftil. sings darkling. 407- 
Birdie, what does little, say. 8a 
Buds confabulate. 495< 

charm of earliest, ao6. 490* 
half-awakened, earliest pipe of, 315. 
Joyous the, 009. 

melodious, sing madrigals, XS7> 
that sung to cu forth paramours, 49s 
Birth is nothing but our death begun, 308. 

IS but a sleep and a forgetting, 758. 
passion's wayward, 333. 
sew him with your noble, 368. 
story of her, repeats, 376. 

Biscay, bay of, O, 6a8. 

Biscuii remainder, dry as, 803. 

Bishops, little bench of heedless, 107. 

Bisier semed, than he was. 697. 

Bisy, nowher so, a man as he, 697 
Bite, the man recovered of the, 949. 

Bitter bread of banishment, 346. 

IS a scornful Jest, 345. 
memory of what be was, 396* 

Bitterness of things, 34B. 

Bivouac of life, 770 

Black, customary suits of soiemu, 395. 
is not BO black, 806. 

Blackens like the Ink of fools, nothing, Bn. 
Bladders, wanton boys that swim on, 3tx. 
Blade, carried a heart-stain away on Its, 94o> 
trenchant, Toledo trusty, 507. 

Blame, in part to, is she. 333. 

Blank, creation's blot, creation’s, 797- 
misgivings, 759. 

universal, or nature s works, 407. 

Blast, of no distemper, of no, he died, 65, 

Blast ^^ar blows In upon our ears, 503 
rushitm of the, 1 hear, 493- 
upon ms bu|^-horn. one. 

Blasted with excess of Ikht, 939. 

Blaze of noon, dark amid the, 331. 

Blazon, this eternal, must not be, 735 
Blazoning pens, quirks of, 733. 

Bleeding country save, my, ^ 

Blend our pleasure or our pMe, 66 j 
B less, none whom we can, 415. 

Blessed mood, that, 404. 
them unaware, 857. 
twice, 798, 

what the, do above, 399. 
with temper whose unclouded ray, 333 
Blessedness, single, 493. 

BlesSeth him that gives and him that takes. 
798' 

Bles^, expectation makes a, dear, 801 
for the eyes that weep, 743 
I had most need of, 683, 
whate'er we caH a, 603 
Blessiiqi^ be whb them and eternal praise, 
4^ 

brighten when they take (light. 8ox. 
children, seem, zoB 
heavenly, without number, 76. 
of the breve, unworthy the, 601 
wait on virtuous deeds, wB. 

Blest, I have been, emse what may, 307. 

man never te always to be, 80s. 

Blight of life the demon Tbongbt, 306. 

Blind bard who on the Chian atrand, 833. 
to, 737. 

fury with the abhorred iheari, 8x3. 
love Is, 303, 

winged Cupid painted, 003. 

Blmdly, loved sae, had we iMver, 333 
Bliss, all he knows of, falls from, 371 
bowers of. 91a 

domestic happiness thou only, 33a. 
his scanqr fhnd supplies, 603. 


Bliss, hues of, snore brightly 348, 
Ignorance is, folbr to be nme, xw, 
ffl that dawn to be idhre, 490. 
momenthry. bestow, loB. 
of pandlsek MS. 
of solitude, 

^ soUtu^, urn inward eye the, 484. 
source of lU my, and woe, 69a 
superior wisdom is superior, 796. 
virtue only makes our, bebw, 398, 
wtngM hours of, 347. 

Blithesome and cumberless, 473. 

Blood, charming your, 818 
cold in dune are cold m, 805. 
driazleiL upon the capitol, 
earth's Ant. 603. 
faithful English, 54s. 
felt in the, sensau^ sweet, 403. 


reeze thy your^, 735. 
glories or our, and state, 301. 
hand Just rais^ to shed his, 496. 
hot and rebelhous liquors in iny, 546 
IS liquid dame, 899 
keen Remorse with, defiled, 899. 
more stirs to rouse a lion, 6^ 
never dies tho' it sleep a time, 90a 
of all the HOwardi, 781. 
poor cold part o’ th’, 899, 
summon up the, 503. 
thy, IS cold, 868. 
wdtenng in bis, 771. 
whose, IS the reddest, 733 
Blooi^ instructions, we but teach, 8uo. 
Mary, image of, 803. 
treason flourished over us, 876k 
Bloom of young Desire, 305. 
vernal, sight of, 407. 
saom in their dust, w 
painted, arborett drest with, 494- 
Blossomed the lovely stars, 493. 

Blossoms in the trees. 4B9. 

of my sm, cut oflf in the, 310. 

Blot, art to, the last anil greatest art, 806 
creation's, creation & blank, 797 
discreetly. 806 

line which dying he could wi&h to, 
Sb^ 

on his mpne, in battle no, 574. 

Blotted from the things that be. 308. 

Blow bugle, answer echoes, 449. 
death loves a signal. 309. 
hand that gives the. adore the, 312. 
liberty 's in every, <73. 
on whom 1 please, Itberty to, 603. 
themselves must strike the, 581. 
thou winter wind, 316. 
wind come wreck, 541. 
winds and crack your cheeks, 494. 
Blows and buffets of the world, 347. 

apostolic, and knocks. 387. 

Blue above and the blue bebw, 635. 
darkly deeply beautifrilly, 49a 
ethereal sky, 376 
the fresh the ever free, 635 
Blue-tyed banditti, 96. 

Blunder, frae monie a, free us, 486. 

in men this, still you find, 813. 

Blusb grandeur blush, 797 
of maiden shame, 4^ 

«hame where ts thy, 395. 
to find It fame, 797. 
to give It in, 39< 
unseen, fiower born to, 306. 
where (s thy. O shame, 395. 

Blushes, beat away those. 733. 

Blushful Hippoaene, 316. 

Blushing apparitions, a thousand, 723, 
honors, bears his, 331, 
like the mom, 309. 

Boast, can imagination, 489. 

not of wiles more unexpert, I. 539 
of heraldry the pomp of power, 306* 
patriot's, XK 

Boat is on the snore, iiiy, oao. 

Boatman take thnee thy fee, 393. 

Bobbed for whale, 67a. 

Bodice, thy. aptly-laced, 731 
Bodies, friendless, of unburied men. 495, 
soldiers bore dead, by, 506. 

Bodbg tremblers learned to trace, 688. 
Bodkin, quietus mnke with a bare, 397 
Body, form doth take, of the soul the, 73a 
gin a, meet a body, 187 
here in the, pent, 380. 
nai^t cared this, for wind or wenther 

vrfioae, nature Is, 489. 

Bon in endless torture, 720, 

Boils, whan the nation, 8x3. 

Bold John Barleycorn. 848 

peasantry thdr ccimby's pride, 687. 
Bolt froiu steel cross-bow, like a, fox. 
of Cnpid, 836 
sharp and sulphurous, 813. 

Bond or>^ take a, 7^ 

Bondman, let me live thyi 797. 
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low 



food it oft 


hj^ 969 . 

f 

wldi their, 175. 


knight*!, are du^ sa9> 
lay nia weary, among ye. 346. 
pute oA coter to oar, yzob 
rattle his, over the etonei, 34<> 

Booby, give her, for another, 330. 

Book and heart moat never part, my, 397* 
and volume of my brain, 80s. 
credit of hiiL eomoundi, 80c 
is a book altno' there 'snomng in t. B05. 
Judgment, unfold, 186. 
modem, uelves admit not any, 805. 
of fate, heaven hides the, 793* 
of knowledge foir, 407. 
sour mtsfofttao’s, 
well-chosen, or ftieno, 737. 

Bookes, Gospett, Uneaments ol 904. 

twenty, clad in blok or reed, 69I 
Books, MMt authmity from others*, 804, 
curious in, not authors. Boa 
dreams are each a world, 805. 
in the running brooks. 4$9 
my only, were woman s looks. 904. 
not such as. but practice tan^t, 79t> 
of honor, raabd quite from the, 540. 
old, to read, 1x8. 
tenets with, 814. 
toil o’er. 804 
Bo-beep. playM at, mi 
Boreas, cease mde, 028. 

Bora, being, to die, 300 

better had they ne’er been, 397 
for immortality, 8091 
happy is he, and taught, 736 
lowly, better to be. 347. 
names not, to die, 383. 
to be a slave, 6ot. 
to blush unseen, 306. 
to rule the storm. 6x4. 
to the manner, 814. 

where to be, and die makes all the his- 
tory. 797. 

Borne and yet must bear, 317, 
down by the flying, 5x0. * 
like thy bubbln onward, 607. 

Borrower nor a lender be, neither a, lai 
Borrowing dulls the e<%e of husbandry, 

wl^goeth a, goeth a sorrowing, 347. 
Bo<iom beats not in his country's cause, 602. 
come rest in this, 185 
deep, of the ocean buried, 541- 
of his Father and his God, 307. 
stuflfed, cleanse the. 347 
thorns that m her, lod^, 395. 
thy frozen, 

was young, when my, 529. 

Bosomed high in tufted trees 785 
Bosoms, quiet to quick, is a hell, 9x2. 

Both, found, by adventuring both, 80a. 
in the wrong, brother we are, xax 
sides, much may be said on, 803. 
thanks and use, 797. 
were young one was beautiful, 764. 
Bottom of the deep, dive into the, 670. 
ooze and, of the sea, 63a. 
search not his, 730. 

Bough, touch not a smgle, loi. 

Boughs, mossy leafless, shadows of. 721 
Bound in shadows and in miseries. Boa 
in those icy chains by thee, a^. 
in to saucy doubts and fears. ^ 
Boundless contiguity of shade, 593 
his wealth as wish can claim, ^3. 

WAfitfift ud wildB of mAlL 
Bounds, flaming, of place and time, 939 
of modesty, steppmg o’er the, 723. 
set, between thw love and me, 232. 
BountiM of an hour, poor pensioner on tlie, 

Bounty?Lgewashis.307. 

those his former, fed, 771. 

Bourn, fhmi whose, no traveller returns, 

Bowst^gs when rdaxed by rain, as, 899 
Bout, many a winding, 788. 

Bow befure thme altu. Love, 903 
lord of the unerring, 798. 
stubborn knees, 399> 

Bowels of the hsnnless earth, 508. 

Bowen of bUss, wo. 

Bowl, friendly, St John ndogles with my, 
814. 

Box where sweats compacted Be, 300. 

Boxes, beggarly acownt of empfy, 809. 

love is a, by poets styled, iob* 

pailous,OTtsa,zp7. 

saved her, that soft touch hath, 796> 

stood on ttie burniiig deck, 814. 

the, oh where was fie, 814. 

who would notbe a, 4tf. 


Bqjdiood, coaceiTe in, and pursue u men. 
BoyhooJis yetia, the smiles the tears oC 31a 

Bovlih days, even from nnr. xic. 

Boyi, IratwaatoDi that swim on Madders, 

3 SX, 

wooiiv in my, IV go, ax$. 

Brain, book and volume of my, 801. 
carver's figures made out of the. 726 
each frail Bbre of her, 899. 
heaU>pprese8d,8Bs. 
madness in the, work like, xi6. 
noise turns up my jpddy, 8 m. 
poet's, madnM which should possess a, 

afaS^w, behind a senior's mask, 794. 
the very coinage of your, 868. 
vex the. with no deep researches, 805 
woman's gentle, 705, 
written troubles 01 the, 347. 

Brains, lovers have such seetiung, 806. 

were out the man would die, 888. 
Bnnch-chsrmM by the stars, oaks, 494. 
Branded o'er ana o’er yet still believed. 
558- 

Branksome HaU, such is the custom of, 8x4. 
Brave, blesainga the, 6ox. 
ckme of the unforg^en, 581 
days of old, 588. 
home of 11^56^393. 
how sleep die, ^ 
none but the, deserves the fair, 771. 
on ye, 5x3. 

the dagger and bear the harm, 795. 
tMl for the, that are no more, 612. 


g. 5X2. 

Bravery of bis grief, ps. 
with an her, on, 63X. 

Breach, imminent deadly, ’scapes i’ the. 145 
more honorad in the, 8x4. 
once more nnto the, ^ 
patches aet upon a little. 8x5. 

Bread and butter, always smell of, 107 
bitter, of banishment, 346. 
he took die, and brake it, 398. 
bLsorrow ate. who ne’er his, 34B 
Break, break, break, 315 
it to our hope, 345 
of day, those siyes Ike, 263. 
yet brokenly live on, heart will, 5x2. 
you may, you may idiatter the vase, 240 
Breakers, wantoned with thy. 607, 

Breaketh his credit, who, 802 
Breaking waves dashed high, 587. 

Breast, nope eternal in the human, 801. 
within his own dear, 796 
mastcr-pasilon in die, 799. 
mutual, told but to hnr, 905. 
on her white, a sparkJiiig cross, 128. 
power that sways the, 
soothe a lavage, 809. 

■ ■ le of the, 7' 


j, 763. 

that inly Meeds, 871. 

thine ideal, 8^ 

thou tamer of the human, 345, 

tumults m my, xSi. 

two hands upon the. 995. 

weariness may toss him to my, 39s 

where leoramg lies, 803. 

Breastplate, what strainer, 79& 

Breath, bated, and wfaispcoing humbleness, 

734- 

can make (winces and lords, 687, 
fleeting. 30<k 

heaven s, smells woomgly, 730. 
life of nuwtm, 378. 
lighdy draws its, 87. 
meltM as. into the wind, 868. 
of kings, princes ire but the, 386. 
of room, 906. 
of room, sweet is die, 490- 
sides on die posting winds, Six. 
nmm^rtpadng^ bud of, 493 

and words that bora* 

that breathe tiieir words la pain, 

$ 10 . 

Bretdies there the man with soul so dead, 

$83. 

noon a bank of violets, 808: 

Breaditng household laws, religion, 8x4. 

of the common wfaid, gaa. 

Bred fltMn pure dhfesdoo, 49a 
Breedies and all that, 3S3. 

' of men, this ha^, 609. 
k refreues in toe, warms in the sun. 


Breathe,' 




Brevity M die soul of wft, 803. 

Bridal diamber, come to death, 583; 
Briddl of die emth and aide, su. 

Bildeb wMs dealer te ths^ axs* 


Brlde*bed, I thought thy, to have decked, 
3x1. 

Brief ai the Jightnuv m the colHed night. 

wAofte draCiIaTiittle, 813. 

till my lord, 009. 

unto aa large a vohime, 107. 

Bridge^ howwml Horadus ke^ the, $68. 

^ algfaa in Venice on ths^ Taa 
Bright, ml that’s, must fad& 
and jrdlow hard and cokl foa. 
as young diamonds, 345. 
exhalation, fall like a, 346. 
honor from the pate-foc^ moon, 670. 
names will hallow song, 513. 
particulsr star, 34a. 

Brigttt^ blessings, as they take their flight 
Sox. 

Brightens, how the wit, 8x3. 

Brighter ray, emits a, 800. 

Barest and best of the sons of the morn* 

■rill the Ketesti 708. 

Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er, 867 
Brightness, amazing, 133. 
native, exalt her, 86^ 
sudden, attired with, 539 
Bnnger of unwelcome news, first, 348. 
Bntun courts the western spring. M8 
first at heaven’s comma^ when, 578. 
Britannia needs no bulwarks, 699. 

rule the waves, 576. 

Brither, Tam lo’ed him hke a vera, 847 
Britons never will be slaves, $76- 
Broad-based upon her people s will, 633. 

Broil and battle, feats oT 115. 

Broke, as easy, as they make forms, 93a. 

the die, nature. 940. 

Broken wiui the storms of state, 346 
Broken-hearted, halfi 341. 

we had ne’er be^ 333. 

Brokenly live on, heart will break, yet 
5x3. 

Brook and nver meet, where the, X04. 
can see no moon but this. 491. 
noise like of a hidden, 858. 
wnarlfhng with 8. iBu 
willowy, that turns a null, 

Brooks, Ixtoks in the runiung, 4^^ 
gushing, on whose fresh lapb 494. 
make rivers, nvers run to seas, 493> 
nooks sloping mto, 493. 


309 


send up a cheerfol tune, 88 l 
strow die, m Vallambro^ 494. 

Brother followed brothei; how fast, 
hurt my, rax. 
man, gratly scan your, 784. 
near die throne, bear no^ 91a 
of faith, hope, 800. 
to death, sleep, 8x6. 
we are both in the wrong, xax. 

Brother’s murder, goob 
Brotherhood, all men work m noble, 541 
of venerable trees. 494. 

Brothers, forty thousand, 906. 

Brow, azure. Time writes no wrinkles, oq 
thine, 607. 

pain and anguish wrmg the, 509. 
what a grace was seated on this, 731. 
Brows bound with victorious wreaths, 541, 
Bruise, parmeceti for an inward, 506 
Bruised with adversity, 345 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew, 306. 
Brutus, I am no orator as, is. 876 
IS an honorable man, 875. 

Brutes, we had been, without you, 133. 
Bubble, honor but an empty. 77a 
now a. burst and now a world, 394. 
on the fountain, like the, 983. 
reputation, seeking the, 7x1 
the world’s a, 39a 
Bubbles, borne like thy, onward, 607 
earth hath, as the water has, 868. 
Bnbfalmg and loud-hissing urn, 810. 
cry of some strong swimmer, 6391. 
groan, smks with, 607, 

Buccaneers, high-hearted, children, 495, 
Bucket, moss^overed, zoo. 

old oaken, which hung m the well, xoot 
Buckingham, so much for, 899. 

1, concealment like a worm i' the, 951. 
of summer's ripening breath, 49a. 
of youth, a worm is m the, 308. 
opening, to heaven conve]^ zoy. 
rose smuld shut and be sl agam, Z79. 
Budding, rose is fairest when t is, 904. 
Budge, sigiiificuit and, 734. 

Buds the promise of celestial worth, 398* 
Buffiet It with lusty sinews, 671. 

Buffets, fortune's, and zewaras, xia. 

of the world, Mows and, 347. 

Bugle, bkm, answer edioas, 449 ^ 

Buld me straight 0 worthy master, dsx. 

not bout s genarpoa sace^ Bra. 

Bulldtd better than he knew. 736. 
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Bttild'iiff, life o' the. stole the^ 900^ 
wiloiernen a(, B67. 

Builds a church toM tvBOb m 
Built God a church, 99&, 

Msmbid f sucualMfei^M* 
Bullen't em gQai>el 4 i^ Hmt frein, 
Bulwaric. Bmi connectKLd3u> 

Bultmrin. Britannia needa no. Bs9. 

native, of the pass, 7i9> 

Barden of his son^, 8 x6, 
of my son;, Z4i> 
of the mystery, 404. 
of threescore, sr«L 
Bardens of t le Bible old, 735. 

Bum, words that, 867. 

Burning deck, the boy stood on the, 014. 
Sawho loved and sung, S*^ 
urns with one love, lao. 


Burrs, conversation's, ftn. 

Bury 1 in a Christinas pie, 8x6, 

BusL man in the, with God mur meet, 744* 
thief doth fear each, an officer, 70$ 
through, through brier, 8' 

Business, irayer aU his, 399. 

Bust, animated, storied umo 


thief dfldi fear each, an o 
' brier, 869. 

umoTi 306a 

o( Mlos, p^ed upon a, ^ 


Busy xunpanies of men, 719, 
bee, how doth heUrae, 09. 
hum of men, /86. 
life, map of, 810. 

Busynene, this was his, 809. 

Butchered to make a Roman hoHday, 6Bs. 

Butterflies men like, tar. 

Butterfly breaks a, upon a wheel, 909 ' 

Button' on fertune's cap^ my. 

Buttoned down beftwe^ cbat all, 976. 

Buy with much care, they kiie it But do, 
803, 

Cabined cribbed confined, 800 

Cadmus, letters, gave, fBi. 

Cmar, great, fell,876b 

hmh wept vdien the poor have cried, 875. 
I come to bury, not to praise hun, 
B 75 > 

is more dangmrousthan he, 899. 
tongue in every wound oC 877. 
wAi Ambitious* 89c 
with ■ senate at am heels, 781. 
word of. might have stood, 876. 

Caesar’s spirit ranging for revenge, 539. 

Cage, nor iron barsa, 147. 

Calamity Is man's true touchstone. 348. 
of so long life, respect that makes, 097. 

Caledonia stem and wild, 575 

Call back yesterday bid time return, 79a 
breeay, of incense>lNeathing mom, 30^ 
earthly, shapes that come not at am, 868. 
it holy ground, 587. 
me early mother dear, w. 
spirits from the vasty d^, 8x3. 
these delicate creaturerours, 307. 
toKiay hit own, he who can, 793 

Called so loud that hell resounded, 540. 

Call(n| shi^pes and beckmung shadows due, 

Cahn and unruffiod as a summer sea, 631, 
disdain, the world forsakmg with a, 940. 
fcr those vdio weep, 794. 


inspMnii influence, w- 
so deep, ne’er saw la, 678. 
UUMM, mw in. made, 540. 


Cambuscan bold^ the story of, 787. 

Camilla, swift, scours the plain, 806. 

Canal, the slow, 633. 

Candid friend, save me from the, xsx. 

whfifA WA GAIL be* 8 D 9 . 

Candled tongueUck absurd pomp, let the, 

XXX, 

Caudle, brief, out out, 79a. 

throws his beam^ now far that, 797. 
Caiidle^ night's, are burnt out, 490. 

Caue, cfoudra, nice conduct of a, 490. 
Canker, worm the, and the grief are mine 
alone, 350. 

Caunibals, tiiat each other eal, ms 
C amum to i^ht of them, 517. 

Caqnon's mouth, seeking reputation in the, 
7 tx 

Cai|on 'gainst sdf*ilanghter, 3x1. 

Canopied by the blue ricy, jfy 

Cap fkr adiiferthan the driven snow, 908. 

Ca|^ i^bfy chamlier, S4x 

Ca^tol, driaefed blooa upon the, 8^ 
who betrayed the, tk. 

Capon, belly with good, Bned, Txt. 

Captive foM attendhig captain ill, 398 
Caxfvan, innumerable, 307. 

Caremw fit for hounda, n^ him as a, 900. 
Card, reason the, but ponion is the gale, 


Careaddaunafltoourooan, 798. 
for nobody, 1, 8i6» 
friendly dsath canm with, 107 
harmonist o( on earth, 94a. 

make p^ nqr dpste with, 193. 
ravelled aleam el 

wrinkled, 785. 

Care<hanner sleep, 4x4, 
Care-ehanmiur sleep, 8x6. 

Careless cMlooood st 


strayed, 108. 

.hose tie, 7x3, 

..... fetths to scan, 688. 

trllLe, as 't wme il 309, 

Cares dhridii^. douumg his pfeasures, a 


shoMtring in vdioae m, 7x3, 
their mertti or ' ‘ 


e and delicate fears, 931. 

noUer loves and noUer, 43, 
nobody, for me, 8x6. 
that inliest the dav, 8x6. 

Caress, woobig the.Bi4. 

Carriage and Els cxmquest cease. 541. 

Carols, rude, owns iiL ^ 

Carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 900, 
Carved with figures strange ana swe^ 7361, 
Carver’i brain, figures made out of the, 706. 
Carving the feshion of a new doublet, 393. 
Casca, rent the envious, made, 876. 

Case, when a lady's in the. 133. 

Casement slowly grows a glimmering square, 
3 ir 


.an oracle will 
Cassius haait 
Cassock, their sllctn. boferedgreem'^ 
Cast, pale, of thought, 097, 
set my life upon a 
Castle hath a pleasant seat, jao, 
waU, bores through his, 308L 
sralls, splendo falls on. 449. 

Castle's strength laugh a afege to scorn, 540. 
Castled Rhme, dwaHeth by fee, 494. 

Castles In the clouds that pass, 831* 

Casual eyes, these, 806. 

Casuists, soundest, doubt, 803. 

Cat, care will 'dll a, 8x6, 
harmless necesnry, 496. 
r the adage, like fee poor. Boo. 

Cataract, sounding, haunted me, 404. 
Cataracts, silent. 377. 

Catch fee conscience of fee king, 804. 
him trippnqp if you can, 734. 
the manners livuujf as they rise, 807. 
Caters, providently, for the sparrow, 394. 
Cathay, a cycle of, 358. 

Cato ^ve hu little senate laws, 60a, 9x0 
knows neither of them, 31a 
Cattle, be not like dumb driven, 77a 
Caucasus, frosty, thinking <m the, 346 
Caught by glare, maidens like moths, 315. 
Cauld nor care. lean. sq& 

Cause, country'^ bosom beats not In his, 
602. 

good old, homdy beauty of, 814. 
grace my, in spmdung, 14$. 
now Urtt a, may move, s64 
magnificent anaawfUl, 575. 
make it your, 794. 

CauM of ,)oUcy, txra him to am, 733. 
report me and my, aright, 8zi. 

c^4iar,;s5i;?&Mind.~ 

Caution's, coU-poiMng; lesson, xofiL 
Caves, heU s^ed from all her, 31a 
unfethonied, of ocean, 306. 

Caverns measureless to man, 834. 

Cease every Joy to glimmer on my mind, 
800. 

rude Boreaa flaS, 

Celestial harmony of likely hearty love la a, 
306. 

rosy red, tmOe that glowed, 003. 
white, pure^ 393. 

worth, there wds fee promiie of, 398. 
Cell each in his narrow, forever laid, 303. 
Cement, mysterious, of fee soul xbo. 

of two minds, friendship, xoa 
Censure, mouths of wiso^ Bii. 

take each man'i, fes. 

Centre, bife has, everywhere, 397. 

Centuries fell like grains of sand, 6014. 
Ceremony, uicth an enforced, ao6. 

Certainty to please, that chann the, ezs. 
Chain, hanging in a golden, 49a. 

lengthening, dn^ at eadh remove^ 348. 
shnnber’a, has bound me, 3X&' 

Chains, bound in icy, by thee, 363. 

free from matrimonial 333, 

Chair, one vacant, 373. 

rock of a too aasy, 734. 

ChaUce, poisoned, ingredients our, 800. 
Challenge double phy, 004, 

to hb end, life that dmiOBd fe ji9» 


Chamber, cum nhab^ in e lady'ia 5^ 
coat tom brMaloeathiSBiL 
fai the silent hoUe of deafe, 307. 
where fee good man meets itts firtfe 3PB 
Ch incft bond fiup as, will have fe 8^ 
ST mlfm * ^ SSk iaagtb 4eB 

fight by, a fool now and then, 781X 
ChanSfeor bi embryo^ toy. 

Chances^ disastrous^ 145. 

Change, beauty constant to fee conatanb 

oanm o'er fee spirit of my dreea, 765, 
changed and stich e, 686. 


of manycolcwed life^ 905. 
old love for new, 007. 
the piece but ke<u> fee pain, 799. 
Changeftil dream, fickle u a, 8xf 


Changefld dream, fickle u a, Bxx 
Changet, monthly, in her clKled oib^ 307. 
to their, half feeir charms we owe, 7^ 
— *'* Ilkfcnr- * 


Chentldeer, crow lik& my lungiL 8ia 
Chaos end etern^ ni^t. sung of, 407. 


rel^of, andold... 
Character^ hi^h, from 


fe are drawi^ 


Characteiy, fidriee use flowers for feeir, 869^ 
Charge Cnester charge, 5x0 

h prepared the lawyers met, 733, 
with all fey chivalry, 5x3. 

Chariots, braz^ madding wheels of, 500. 
Charities feat soothe ana heal and Dleis, 
398. 

Charity, all mankind's concern k 398. 
give him a little aarth ktt 3^ 
mehing, hand open as di^ for, 734 
phy gave ere, began, 688L 

raiity of Christian, 335. 

Chulatan, defisaaed W every, 797^ 

Charm can aoothe melanifeoly, what, 
336. 

dear woman's chlefeit, gentle vtfice, 795. 
feinak fondly overcome wife, 890, 
from fee iky seems to hallow it, iisb 
■33. 

of earliest birds, ao6, 490. 
one native, 689. 
power to, nor wheh hath, 3 
remoter, by thoughts supp 
tender, of poetry and love, 495. 
fee certainty to please, aia. 
that lulls to sleep, 139. 
to .tay the monung star, 376. 

Charmed with distant views of happiness. 
Box. 

Charmer, free from eveiy other, 796, 
sinner it or saint It, 805. 
were t'other dear, away, 134. 

Charmers, like other, B14. 

Charming your blood with pleasing heavl* 
ness. 816. 

Charms^ all those endearing young, 174. 
each clime hath. aafi. 
freedom has a thousand, &». 
half their, we owe to their changes, 733. 
music hath, to soothe, 809. 
nameless, 133. 
solitude where arethe^ 738, 


atrike the sybt 003. 
that dazzle and endeu, 6 oa 


jndeu, 601 

to win and sense to fix the neart, S09, 
we dare concrive in boyhood, 867. 
Chartefi as large a, as the wind, 608, 


!, fee air a, 733. 


irter. as large a, 1 
of the land, ^ 

irtered libertuie, , 

Chase, piteous, big round tears In, 496. 
the glowing hours with flying feet, 511. 
the sport of kings, 671. 

Chaste as morning dew, 106. 

as the idcle curded by the frost, 493. 
muse, 806. 

Chastises most whom most he likes, beavei^ 

Chast^f clothed on with, 697. 

saintly, so dear to heaven Is, 796. 
t is, my brother, 796. 
unblemished form of. Svo. 

Chatham's language his mother tongue, 57^ 
Chaucer, learned, n feought more nlife 

lo^ thee I 


Cheat, when 1 conslde. hfe tis all a, 793. 

Checkered shadfc danchm in fee, 7^ 

Cheek, damuk, feed on her, efix. 
he that loves a rosy, X4X« 
of night, beauty hangs on fee, 73X. 
o'er Eer warm, 005, 
pale fey. ania cold, 341. 

Flutok drew iron tears down, 787. 
vUfein with a. vov. 

CheekiL bmw winds and enSe your, 48f 
make pile my, wife care^ 193. 
stain my man's. 34fe . 

Cheer, cups that, but not Inebriatfe life 
ttvdijri of vigor bonw ygfe 
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Concord, firm, hold% 815. 

heart with heart in, oeata, ao6. 
of awemaound^ 7^ 

Concur to general use, extremes in man, 799. 
Condemn flie wrong and yet pursue, 39$ 
Condemned to have an Itching pahn, much, 

wretch, on hope reties, 347* 

Condense thy sow, 736. 

Condescend to take a bit, 81a 
Condition, honor and shame from no^ rise, 
761. 

Conduct, nic& of a clouded cane^ 799, 
Confabulate, if birds, or no, 405. 

Confidence, fihal, inspired with, 60a 
of heaven’s applause, 54a 

of reason, 797. 

Confine, hies to his, 868. 

Confined, cabined cribbed, 800. 

Confirm the tidings as they roU, 3761 
Confirmatbns, strong as proofs oi holy wrlt^ 
ao;. 

Conflict, dire was the nmse of^ jm 
heat of, 540. 

ConAised, hmmoniously, 815* 

Confusion hash made his master*piece, 90% 
worse confounded, 795. 

Congenial to my heart, 68^ 
with the night, 491 
Conjectures, I am weary of, 759. 

Conjugal petard, arc. 

Conquer love, only uiey that run away, ago. 
twenty worlds, 308. 
we must our cause it is jusC 593. 
Conqueror, proud foot of a. 603. 

Conquerors, lean fellow beats all, 30a 
Conquest, carnage and his, cease, 541. 
Conscience avaunt, 541. 

does make cowards of us an, 997. 
have vacation, why should not, 395. 
of her worth, 209. 
of the king, catch the. 804. 
wakes despair. 396. 
with miustice Is corrupted. 796 
Conscious honor is to feel no sin, 7^ 
water saw its God and blushed 36a 
Consent, whispering I will ne'er, consented, 
ao5 

Consequence, deepest, betray us in, 396, 
trammel up the, goo 
Consideration like an angel came, 395. 
Constancy in wind. hope. Sod. 

lives in realms above, xi6 
Constant as gbding waters roll, 796, 
as the ni^em star, 49a. 
at church and chai^, 8ri3. 
become more, as they cool, 795. 
friendship is, save In love, xai 
to one thing, never, 13B, 371, 
Constellations, nappy, 309. 

Consume as they kiss, 8x5. 

Consummation devoutly to be wished, 397. 
Consumption’s ghastly form, 582. 

Contagion to this wond, 491. 

Contemplation and vhlor formed, for, 71X. 
Contemplative, foob so deep, 8ia 
Content, an elegant sufficiency, 314. 
farewell, 722. 

humble livers in, range with, 347. 

ID externals, 8ts 

thTTself to be obscurely good, 6ox. 
to dwell in decencies forever, 339. 
Contentment fran health spnnga^ 559, 
Contests, mighty, rise from tnvwl things, 
815. 

Conthrairies, dhrames go by, 197. 

Contiguiw of shade, some boundless, 593 
Continual plodders small have ever won, 

Contingencies of pomp, 867. 

Contomons of hb face, shrugs and strange, 

Contraction, woman’s at best a, still, 79s 
Contrive, let those, who need, 539, 

Control stops with the shore, 607. 

Controk them and subdues, 539. 
Controversy, hearts of, 671. 

Contumely, proud man’s, 997. 

Conversauon coped withal, zxl 
Converiiation's burrs, 803. 

Converse, formed by thy, gxx. 
high, with the mighty d^ 80& 
n much, thee satiate. 814, 

Conversing with thee^ I forget all dme, 906. 
Conve^d^jte^lsmal tidingi when he 

the opening bud to heaven, X07. 
Convolutions or a smoothdteped ih^ 631. 
Cooks, maivcaimot bve wtOout, 8x4. 

Cool, become more constant as they, 70S> 
reason, B06. 

sequestered vale of Sfe. 306. 

Copious Dryden wanted or toegot^ 8ofi, 
Copy, leave the world no, nm. 

of the father, whole matter and, xo& 
Coragei^ namre In Ur, 69$ 


Coral lip adndrei^ i4z. 

of Us bones are, made, 869. 
stem^ Bteadftit, 807, 

Cordnl. goldiaUiislk b a. 8o> 
hope Uke a,fioa 
Core, m my heart’s, zxa. 

Com, flies o’er tiie unbending, 806. 

Coronets, kind hearts are more tlun, 968. 
Corporal sufierance, finds a pang in, 3x0. 
what seemed, 868. 

Cmrupted, consdmice with injustice is, 796. 
Corruption, keep mine honor from, 811. 

wins not more than honesty, 399. 

Corse, slovenly unhandsome, ^ 

Cortex, Wk* stout, 805. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 799. 
Cot beeue the hill, mine be a. 935. 
Cotta ^^ modest looks the, might adorn, 

die soul's dark, 755. 

Couch, drapery of his, 308. • 

ftowxy, in sorrow steep, 34& 
gtaisy. they to their, 413. 
of war, flmty and steel, 539, 

Couched with revenge. 396. 

Counsel, sometimes, sometimes tes, 814. 
Counsels, harmonic, sweet, 847. 

maturest. perplex and dash, 794. 

Count that day lost. 398 
tune by heart-throbs, 7^ 

Counterfeit a gloom, teach light to, 787. 
presentment, 731. 

Country, die but once to save our, 6ox 
for his, he sighed, 57a 
God made the, man the town, 679. 
his first best, ever is at home, 339. 
meides, herbs and other, 785. 
my bleeding, save, 583. 
touch our, and their shackles fall, S94* 
undiscovered, from whose bourn, 397 
Country's cause, bosom beats not in his, 
609. 

Countrymen, friends Romans, 875 
O what a fall was there my, 876, 
Courage mounteth with occasion, 541 
never to subimt or yield. S40 
screw your, to the sticking place. 80a. 
unbounded, and compassion. 539. 
udustliug to keep his, up, xo;. 

Course, fair, b not hmderficl, 493. 
great Nature s second, 883 
of empire, westward the, 587. 
of love, my whole, xis 
of nature is the art <» God, 489 
of one revolving moon, 909. 
of true love never did run smooth, 350 
wheeb her pale, the moon, 491 
Courses of my life do show, 8x3. 

steer their, like ships, 807 
Court camp church, 795, 

love rules the, the camp, 303 
the vapory god, 8x6 
Courted by all the winds, 631 


724. 


in your girb a{pim be. 2x5 
Courtesy, umk of, 1 am the very, 
scant this breathing, i3i. 

Courts, other, o’ th' nation, 395* 

Cover fhendless bodies of unburied men, 

Cover^^ shadiest, hid, 407* 

Covet honor, If it be a sin to, 8ix. 

Covetous for gold, I am not, 811. 

Cowards, all mankind is one of these two, 
900. 

and wicked liven, 809 
conscience does make, of us all, 997. 
die many tiroes^ 3x0. 

Cowslip's bell 1 He, in a, 869 

Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

Coy sh^miision, yielded with, 711. 

uncertain, and hard to please, 509. 
Cozenage, strange, 7^ 

Crack of doom, 73s 

J our cheeks, blow winds and, 494. 
le curst from bis, 39a 
Cradled Into poetry by wrong, 806. 

Cradles rock us nearer to the toml\ 308. 
Crag, castbd. of Drachenfels, 446^ 

Crags, the rattling, among, 686. 

Crammed with ol^rvation, 803. 

Cranks, quips snd, and wanton wiles, 785. 
Cranny, every, but the right, 803 
Crape, saint In, twice a saint in bwn, 8x9. 
Crave my minde forldds to, 799. 

Craves a kind of wi^ 798. 

Crazy sorrow, 31a 

Create a soul under the ribs of death, 831. 
Created half to rise and half to fall, 79a. 
Creation, amid its jny, 480. 

a new, rcscueafracn hu reign. 639. 

essential vesture of, 799, 

fevers mto false, 867. 

afi^.from the heat*oppresiM brain, 

ivott, of fooM heirt, Sgnk, 869. 


Creation’s blot creation’s blank, 797. 
dawn, 607. 

Creator, his greats drew hb spirit, 309. 
Creature, blank mbgivings or a, 759. 
not a. was sturing, 9^ 
not too bright or good, raS. 

Creatures, call these delicate, ours, 207* 
gay, of the element, 869. 
mlllioas of spiritual, 868. 

Credit his own lie, tw, 

of hb book confounds, 805, 
who breaketh his, 8o3. 

Creditor, glory of a. determines the, 797. 
Creed outworn, pagan suckled in a, 403. 
Creeds, more raitb in doubt than ban the^ 

Creep^to hb study of imagination, 8ox. 

wit that can, 910. 

Creeping like snail, 711. 

where no life is seen, 466, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
799 

Crest, snaky, fierce Repentance rears her, 

Crew.^Selpless, sunk m the roaring main, 

Cribb^cabined, confined, 800. 

Cricket chirrups on the hearth, 139, 
on the hearth, 7S7. 

Crime, forgive the, too late I stayed, 117. 
madden to, 451. 
numbers sanctified the, 541. 
untold, price of many a, 80a. 

Crbis, mortal, doth portend, 309. 

Cristto lore and hb apostles twelve, 697. 
Critic, m logic a great. 945. 

Critic 9 eye, doni view me with a, 107 
Cntlcal, 1 am nothinjg if not, 733 
Criticise, not e’en critics, 810. 

Criticising elves, spite of nil the, 804. 
Critique, each day a, on the last, 798. 
Cromwell damned to everlasting fame, 939 
guiltless of his country’s bloiHi, some, 
306 

restless, could not cease, 539 
Crony, ancient trusty drouthy, 847. 

CruoK, by hook or, 671 

the pregnant hinges of the knee, iti. 
Crops tliL flowery food, 496 
Cross bitter, nailed for our advantage oa 

e'en th^t be a, that raiseth me, 373, 
last at his earliest at his grave, 795 
sparkimg, in her white breast, 128 
Cross-bow, bolt from stcil, 671 
Crossed with adversity, 345. 

Crosses losses and, 3^ 
relics crucifixes, ^ 

Crow doth sing sweetly as the lark, 496 
like chanticleer, my Kings, 810 
that flies in heaven s sweetest air, 729. 
Crowd, far from the niaddmg, 306. 
not on my soul, 868. 

of common men, death tails ye to, 308 
the hum the shodc of men, 4i5> 

Crown, a sorrow's, of sorrow, 255. 

fruitless, placed upon my head, 345. 
head that wears a, uneasy lies the, 763 
old Winter’s head with flowers, 193. 
the god of sleep, 8x6 
thncL presented him a, 876 
Crowning good repressing ill, 599. 

Crowns, bloody, or mothers' sons, 541 
twenty mortal murders on their, 868, 
Crow-toe, tufted, 494> 

Crucifixes crosses relies, 396 

Cruel as death, hungry as the grave, 310. 

Crush of worlds 759. 

Crutch, shoulderea his. 688. 

Cry, bubbling, of sonic strong swimmer, 

forcing born, 320. 

Havock and let slip the dogs of war, 

IS ^11 1 They come, 540 
mew, be a kitten ana cry, 807 


0 langu^e but a, 393 


. the, 541 
Cud of sweet and bitter fancy, 6x3 
Cunning of the scene, struck by the very, 
804. 

stagers, old, 803 

Cup, leave a kiss but in ilie, X3S. 
o* kindness yet, tak a, zx8 
of water, little thing to give a. 77a 
to the dead already, 808. 

Cupid, bolt of. M 

painted bilna, winged, 903. 

Cupola or minaret, fantastically set with, 719 
Cups, flowing, pass swiftly round, X47. 

that cheer but not ineDriate, 8zo. 
Curded by the frost from purest snow, 493, 
Cure, cheap and universal, hope. 800 
for lifeb worst ilb, 't is an ill, ^8. 
on exercise depend tor. the wise, 671. 
lad, to bt no more, 794 
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Curfew tolb the kndl of parting day, 305. 
Curloui child. I have teen a, 6^ 
in books not withors. 

C urlkd darUiva of our nktion, 73a. 

Curls, Hyperloa's, 701. 

Current, nnUI. of the soul. 306. 
smooth, of domestic Joy, B07. 
take the, when it serves, Sm. 
that with gentle murmur glides, 493 
Current's calmness, 79a 
Currents turn awry, S97. 

Curs of low degree, 949- 
Curse 00 all laws but those of love, 9x5, 
primal eldest, a brother’s murder, 900. 
Cursed be the verse, 

Curses not loud but deep, 794 
Cursing like a very drab, 735 
Curst by heaven's decree, luxury thou, 690. 

from his cradle, 33^ 

Curtams, fringed, of thine eye, 791. 

Cushion and soft dean invite' to rest, 3^. 
Custom more honored in the breach, 814. 
of Branksome Hall, such is the. 814. 
stale her infinite vanety, 713. 
the tyrant, 539. 

Customed hill, missed him from the, 306. 
Cut, beard of formal, 711. 
most unkindcst, of all, 876. 
off even m the blossoms of my sin, 310 
Cut-purse of the empure and the rule, 813 
Cycle, let the new, shame the old, 604. 
of Cathay. 358 

Cynosure of neighboring cya,, 7^5 
Cypress droops to death, the very. 3x3 
land where the, and myrtle, 4<>i 
Cytherea's breath, 495 

Dacian mother, 681 
Daffed the world aside, 793. 

Daffodils, fatre, 464 

that come before the swallow, 495. 
Dagger, air-drawn, 868. 

drawn, the soul smiles at the, 759 
IS this a, which I see before me, 882. 
of the mind, 882. 

Daily life, what before us lies in, 798 
Daintie flower or herbe, 494 
Daisie nr els the eye of the tidy, 4/^ 

Daisies pied, meadows trim with, 785 
men callen in our town, 469 
myriads of, 405. 

Daisy protects the dewdrop from the sun, 

sweet, oft 1 talk to thee, 49% 

Dale, hawthorn in the, under tne, 78S« 

Dales and fields, tej. 

Dalliance, primrose path of, 809. 

Dallies with the innocence of love. 905 
Damask cheek, feed on her, ssx. 

Dame of Ephesus so mourned her love, 304. 

sullen sulky, 817. 

Dames of ancient days, 333. 

Damn with faint praise, 910. 

Damnable deceiotul woman, 705. 

Damnation, deal, round the umd, 370* 
dec^ of his taking-off, 900 
drink.^SS 

Damned 1}e him that first cnes Hold, 54a 
devil with devil, 815. 

1 will see thee, first, 95% 
minutes, tells he o'er, v^t, 307 
to everlasting fame, 939. 

Damning those tney liave no mind to, 387 
Damsel with a dulcimer, 834. 

Dan Chaucer well of En^h undefyled, 
938 

Dance, Gill shall. Jack shall pipe and, 8x6 
00 with the, 511. 

Pyrrhic, 581. 
respondent, 673 
when you do. 134. 
who learned to, move easiest, 9 o 6 
Dances, midnight, and the public show, 313, 
on the green, in hamlets, 903. 
such a way, she, 311. 

Dancing in the checkered shade, 7B5. 
Danger, brave tlie, and to bear the harm, 
795* 

knows Ciesar Is more dangerous. 899. 
on the deep, there 's, 63a 
out of this nettle, 671. 
send, from east to west, 670. 

Danger's troubled night, 629 
Dangerous, delays are, in war, 339* 
something, have I in me, 733. 
such men are, 733. 
thing, a little learning Is a, 805. 

Dangers, loved me for the, 1 had passed, 




.. iie seas, 639 
Daniel, a second, a Daniel Jew, 804. 

come to Jud^nent, 733. 

Dappled morn, greets the, 671 
Dare do all that may become a man, 8oot 
not wall upon I would, 0oo. 


Dares think one thing another tell, 797. 

who, greatly does greatly, ^i. 

Darien, suent upon a peak m, 8^ 

Daring in full (fren, 814. 

Dark amid the bUae of noon, 3S1, 

and doubtful, loves to run from the, 805. 
and lonely hiding-place, 395. 
as Erebus, affections, f j6 
between the, and the daylight, 98 
blue sea, o’er tlie glad waters of tlie, 
606. 

ever-during, 407. 

eye In woman, light of a, 68& 

mournful rusting in the, 801. 

o'er the, her silver mantle threw, 413. 

shining nowhere but m the, 274. 

unfathomed caves of ocean, 306. 

that arc, and tncks that are vain, 

what In me Is, Ultumne, ^5. 

Darkest day will have passed away, 793 
Darkly deraly beautifully blut, 490 
Darkness, Cimmerian, 743. 
dawn on our, 397 

falls from the wings of night, 490. 
instruments of, 39^ 
jaws of, do devour It up, 350. 
nag out the, of the land. 733 
smoothmg the raven down of, 736 
Darhng sin Is pride that apes humility. 396 
the Frenenman's, 495 
Darlings, wealthy curled, 732. 

Dart, latal, viewed his own teather on the, 800 
how cruel Is thy, 904. 
poisoning of a, like the. 795. 

Time shall throw a, at thee, 907. 

Date, what tho’ short thy, 704. 

Dateless bargain to engrossing death, 899. 
Daughter of astronomy, devotion, 492 
of Jove, relentless power, 343. 
of the Vcfice of God, duty, 797. 
still harping on mv, 303 
ta'en away this old man's, 145 
Daughters, fairest of her, Eve, 712 
Daw, no wiser than a. 810 
Dawn, belong not to the, 363 
bliss to be alive in that, 490. 
creation’s, 607 

S ilden Qxnalations of the, 490 
ay-time and the cheerful, 128, 
on our darkness. 397 

Dawn’s early light, cun you see by the, 560. 

DawnS, bird of, singeth all night, 397 
geuue, of a bright success, 800 
of morn, sorrow returned with the, 539. 
Day, as it fell upon a, 492. 

beauty changing with the changeful, 333 

he she fairer than the, 193 

break of, eyes like, 363. 

close of the, when the hamlet is still, 

clohmghour of, 490 

count that, lost, 3 ^ 

darkest, will have pa%ed away, 793 

dawn on the night of the grave, 737. 

drowsy summer, pastime of a, 70. 

entertains the harmless, 737 

eve of, liquid notes that close the, 496, 

eye of the, the daisie. 462 

fight anotlier, live to,^o 

from busy, the peaceful night, 559. 

in June, what ts so rare as a, 494. 

is aye fair m the land o' the leal, 396 

IS done and the darkness falls, 490 

I ocund, Stands on tiptoe, 490 
Ife's young, lure o', 342 
light of common, fade into the, 758 
maddest merriest, 337 
make each, a critique on the last, 798 
merry as the, Is long. 794. 
night Joint-laborer with the, 559. 
not to me returns, ^ 
now’s the, and now s the hour, 573 
of death, first dark, 303. 
of nothingness, first dark, 303. 
of woe, 309 

open as, for meltiiw charity, 724 
parting, curfew tolls the knell or, 305- 
parting, dies like the dolphin, 490* 
peep or, m its nest at, 8a 
powerful king of, 49a 
raineth every, the rain It, 494. 
roujghest, tiiM and the hour runs through 

sheds' shining, 719. 
summer’s, all the way to heaven, 546 
sure pledge of, 363 
sweet Phosphor bnng the, 480. 
sweet, so cool so calm so bright, 301. 
that comes betwixt Saturday and Mon- 
day, 19B 

that Is dead, tender grace of a, 3x5* 
uncertain glory of an April, 493. 
usherest in the, a88, 
warm precincts of the cheerful, 30611 


Day's disaste r s, leamad to trace the, 688 
tiw death of each, 883. 
march nearer home, 389 
Dayes, spring full of sweet, and roses, 303. 
Daylight, b^een the dark and the, 98 
Days among the dead are passed, 806 
are in tfie yellow leaf, ssa 
begm with trouble here, 308. 
boyish, even from my, 145. 
brave, of old, 568. 

degenerate, men that live in these, 794- 
fallen on evil, 348 
flight of future, never-ending, 801. 
happy mixtures of more happy, 108. 
labonous, live, 813 

lengthen our, best of all ways to, 305. 

light of other, 318. 

long as twenty arc now, 108. 

melancholy are come, 460. 

o’ auld lang syne. 118 

of childhoOT, 374 

one of those heavenly, 490. 

perfect, then if ever come, 434. 

pnde of former, 577. 

seen better, 347. 

shuts up the story of our, 745 

sweet childish, 108. 

that are no more, 315, 35a 

that need borrow, 193 

windup up, with toil, 559. 

with God lie passed the, 390. 

Day-star smks in the oceaii-beo, 490 
Daxe the world, sudden visitations, 812. 
Dazzles to blind, 737. 

Dead, bent him o er the, he who hath, 303. 
better he with the, 311 
but sceptred sovereigns 681. 
day that is, tender grace of a, 315. 
days among the, are passed, 806 
I'.tiglish, close the wall up with our, 503. 
fdcnng honors of the, 676 
Horatio 1 am, 811 
life from tlie, is in that word, 389 
mighty, high converse with the, 8o6. 
mournings fur the, 373 
mourns the, wliu lives as they desire, 
312 

not, but gone before. 311. 
of midnight is the noun of thought, 431 
quaff a cup to the, already, 898 
past bury its dead, let the, 770 
vast and middle of the night, 491* 
Deadly fair, so, 303. 

Deal aainiiation round the land, 370 
Dean, cushion and soft, invite to rest, ^ 
Dear as remembered kisses after deaUi, 315 
as the hght, job 
as the ruddy drops sfc6. 
as tile* vital warmth, 3o6 
as these eyes that weep, 206, 
beauteous death, 374. 
charmer away, were t’ other, 134. 
couiiiion flower, 495. 
departed shade, 3% 
discretion. Bos 
five hundred mends 814. 
son of memory great heir of fame, 906, 
to heaven is saintly chastity, 796 
to me more, congenial to my heart, 689. 
too, for my possessing, 339 
Valeria, ^3. 

Dearer than his horse, 355, 
than self, 415 

Dearest thing he owed, throw away the, 309. 
Dearly let or let alone, must be, 314. 

Dears, nature swears the lovely, 191. 

Death a necessary end, 310 
aims with fouler spite, 309. 
all of, to die, 31 1, 
and his brother Sleep, 714 
and life my bane and antidote, 759. 
bad man's, is horror, 3x1 
liack resounded, 310 
be laid low, m, 574. 
birth IS nothing out our, begun, 3081 
brought, into the world, 39s 
calls ye to the crowd of common 
308 

came with friendly care, 107. 
can this be, 365 

closed lips seem to smile at. 69b 

cometh soon or late, 567. 

cned out, I fled and, 31a 

cruel as, hungry as the grave, 31a. 

cruel, IS always near, 308. 

dear beauteous, 374. 

dread of something after, 997. 

dull cold ear of, 300 

dusty, the way to, 793. 

engrossing, a datelew bargain to, 899b 

ere thou slain another, 907. 

evil, can show, 1 know no, 7^ 

faith that looks through, 759. 


fell sergeant, 300. 
first dark day of, 303. 
gret prize o , in battle, 
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if 10. still lovely lovelier there. 794. 
in lire, 31s 
IS a thing that makes men weep. 310. 
is but the sounder sleep, 3xa 
knells us back to a world of, 308. 
lays hiB icy hand on kings, 301. 
loveliness in, 303 

lovely in, the brauteous rum lay, 794* 
loves a shining mark, 309. 
man makes a, which nature never made, 
3xo> 

nothing call our own but, 310. 

of each day's life, 883 

of kings, sad stones of the, 310 

of pnnces,the heavens blaze forth the,899. 

paradise to what we fear of, 347 

reaper whose name is, 376 

remembered kisses after, dear as, 315. 

ribs of, create a soul under the, 831 

ruling passion strong in, 780. 

sense of, most in apprehension, 310. 

silent halls of, 307. 

slavery or, 570. 

sleep brother to, 816. 

sleep is a, ata 

sleep of, what dreams may come in that, 

so noble, what may quiet us in a, 794. 

song whose breath may lead to, 539 

speak me fair in, 312. 

studied in his, 309. 

temble thou art to the happy. 311 

the great teacher, wait, 801. 

thou hast all seasons for thine own, 308 

there is no, 372 

to us, tho* play to you *t is, xo8 
urges. 395 

valiant taste of. but once, 31a 
what should it know of, 87. 
wlidt we fear of. 347 
where is thy sting, O. 365. 
will come when it will come, 31a 
whose portal we call, 373 
Death-bed s a detector of the heart, 310 
of fame, 574. 

Deaths, feels a thousand, fearli^ one, 310 
Debate, Rupert of, 733. 
tempest of. ais 

Debauchee, tremulous, give wine to the. 545 
Debt, chest contrived a double, to pay, ^ 
slender, to nature 's quickly paid, 309 
Decay, muddy vesture of, 775 
unperceiveo, age that melts with, 794 
Decay's effacing nngfers, 303 
Decays mere Simmering and, 374. 

Deceit, men favor the, 793 

rumor of oppression and, 593 
Deceitful shine deceitful flow, 19^ 
woman, destructive damnable, 795 
Deceive, he 11 certainly, if he swears, 332 
Deceiver, sly, 558 

Deceivers, men were, ever, 138, 371. 
December, mirth of its, 10^ , 

seek roses in, ice in June, 806. 
when they wed, 214 
Decencies dwell in, forever, 333. 

thousand, that daily flow, 

Decency, emblem right meet of, does yield, 
70R 

want of, IS want of sense, 805. 

Decide when doctors disagree, who shall, 
803- 

Deck, boy stood on the burmng, 614. 

Declivity, mild, of hill, 720 

Decorations, solemn, of the great tomb of 

DecreuOi^is in, 308. 

Decree, luxury curst by heaven's, 69a 
Dedication, wild, of yourselves, 802. 

Dee, river, lived on the, 559. 

Deed, a little water clears us of this, 883, 
attempt and not the, confounds us, W3. 
doer’s, dignified by the, 813. 
good, in a naughty world, 797. 
intent and not the, is in our power, 671. 
of dreadfiil note, 900. 
of shame beneath our feet, 399. 
unless the, go with h, 797. 

Deeds, devill^ 601. 

emblems of, done in their chme, 451. 
foul, wai rise, 90a 
if doughty, my lady please, 146. 
IU.aiglito/ means Mdo. 815. 
makes ill, done^ 815. 
pure In. perpleMd in faith, 3 


luilucky, relate, 724. 
virtuous, blessmgs wait on, 398. 
we Uve In, not yean, 74a. 

Deem not the flraming of a deathless lay, 70. 

not they are blessed alone, 743. 

Deep and dark blur ocean, 607. 
and gloomy wood, 404. 


Deep and utter agony. 80a 
as first love, 315. 
contemplative, fools 10, 8ia 
curses not loud but, 794> 
damnation of his tanng-off, foo. 
dive into the bottom m the, ^ 
drink, or taste not, 805 
embosomed in the, (m. 
fishes that tipple in the, 147. 
her home is on the, 629. 
hollow, of hell resounded, 540. 
home on the rdling, 630 
lowest, a lower deep In the, 396. 
malice to conceal, 3^ 
researches, vex the brain, 805. 
there's danger on the, 632. 
through the frighted fled, 725. 
vu^spints from the, 8x2. 

Deeper than’idf^speech, thought is, 731. 
Deepest consequence, betrays us in, 39^ 
Deep-mouthed welcome, 16& 

Deer, let the strucken, go weep, 671. 

my own stricken, x8^ 

Defamed by every charlatan, 797 
Defeatures, strange, m my face, 799 
Defect, fine by, and delicately weak, 723. 
Defence, endeavor for, 54X 

immodest words admit of no, 805. 
Defend from Jealousy all my tribe, 807. 

a r departed mend, lao. 
er, faith's, name of, 602 
Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 793 
't IS madness to. 748. 

Defiance in their eye, 6oy 
Deformed unfinished, 938 
Degenerate days, men that live in these, 794 
Degree, curs of low, 049. 

Degrees, fine by, ana beautiftiUy less, 721. 
Degrees, grows up by, 395 

ill habits gather by unseen, 493 
scorning the base, 799 
Deify the things that we adore, 232. 

Deity, felt presence of the, 491 
ofl^ended. 395. 

Dejected eye, 802. 

Delay, laws, 397. 

reproved each dull, 688 
sweet reluctant amorous, 711. 

Delays are dangerous in war, 539 
Deliberates, woman that, is lost, 796 
Delicate creatures ours, call these, 307. 
Delicately weak, 733. 

Delicious to hate you, 304. 

Delight, holy calm. 273. 
lap me m, 814. 
my ever new, 2x5. 
never too late for, 205. 
over-payment of, 309. 
she 's my, all mankind's wonder, 134 
she was a phantom of, 138 
to pass away the tune, 938 
turn, into a sacrifice, 3^4 
war thou hast thy fierce, 539- 
with libertle eq)oy, 4^ 

Delightful task, to rear the tender thought. 

3X4. 

Delights, mao, me not nor woman neitlier, 

8oit!%at witchii^'ly instil, 831 
to scorn, 212. 
vam, hence all ye, 3x5. 
violent, have violent ends, 8x5- 
Delphian vwes, 9x7. 

Demi-poradise, thu other Eden, 603. 
Democratic, fierce, wielded at will that, 804. 
Democrats, wrinkle the d— d, won't flatter, 
794 

Demon thou^^t, the, 396. 

Demosthenes, or Cicero, fall below, 107 

Den, beard the lion in h% 64B 

Denide, comes to neere that comes to be, 

Deniea him with unholy tongue, 795. 
Denuen, worid’s tried. 4XS 
Deny, poor heart would fam, and dare not. 
794- 

Depth, far beyond my, 321 

seif-withdrawn into n boundless, 867 
Depths and shoals of honor, 322. 

rolls through the dark blue, 49t> 

Descant, amorous, sung, 413 
Descent, claims of long, smile at the, 368 
Description, beggared all, 7x2 
paragons, a that, 732 
Desdemona senousty incline, 145. 

Desert air. waste its sweetness on the, 306. 
and inimitable air, ^x. 
dry, of a thousand lines, I07. 
leafless, of the mind, 8x6 
my dwenkm-place, 206. 
rocks and ieetmg air, 801. 

Deserted at his utmost need, 771 

Desert-<lrcle spreads, 49t. 

Deserts are smaU, xca 

idle, centres va^ and, 145. 


Detigni^ Intent on hi|^, 603. 

our slow, doth b^wara 
Desire doth not die vdth dr 


79» 


Uveth not b fierce, S03 
soul's sbcerc, prayer Is the, 3981 
speed of my, xb6 
this fond. 759. 
young, iNoom of, 205. 
young, hope thou nurse of, 80a 
Desures, calm, gentle thmights and, 141. 


present in, Biough absent, 2481 
Desobte, none are so, but something dear, 

none so, 345 

Despair, consaence wakes that slumbered, 

391^ 

depth of tome divine, 315, 350. 
fiercer by, 348. 
huge at, 72a 
hurried question of. 309 
infimte wrath and infinite. 396 
message of, waft home the, m 
nympholepsy of some fond, 8^ 
pangs ana fury of, Boo- 
reason would, love can hope where, 
ao4. 

unreached Paradise of our, 867. 
wasting in, 103- 

Despairing agonies destroy. 800. 
of hisTee to-morrow, 809 
sweeter for thee, 't is, 

Despatchful looks, turns in baste with, 232. 
Desperate steps, beware of, 793 
Destined to that good hour, 8^ 

Destmy, shadows meet of. 603. 

shady leaves of, 19a. 

Destroy one. to. is murder, Mx- 
Destroying still, fighting stlu and, 77a 
Destruction, startlu at. 759 
Destructive damnable deceitful woman, 795. 
Detector of the heart, a death-bed ‘s a, 310 
Detests hun as the gates of hell, 797 
Device, banner with the strange, 777 
Devil, abashed the, stood, 398. 
can cite Scripture, 797 
did gnn, 396. 

God or, every man was. 909 
hath not b all his quiver's choice, 204 
hath power to assume a shape, 3^ 
how tne, they got there, 81 e 
piqued such saintship to behold, 803 
play the, seem a saint, 396. 
stole lively of heaven to serve the, 797 
sugar o'er the, himself, 396 
take her, 263. 

tell truth and shame the, 398 
with devil damned, 815 
Devilish deeds, 601. 

Devils being onended, 7^ 

Devoid of sense and motion, 794. 

Devotion daughter of astronomy, 493 
Devotion's visage, 396 


Devour all it sees, 7^ 
Devoutly to be wish 


ished, a consummation, 


Dew. chaste as mormng, 106- 

falluig bke, upon a thought, 80^ 
from the heatb-flower dashed tne, 721 
glistenng with, 206, 490 
mfant, young diamonds in their, 345 
on hiB thin robe, ^ 
on the mountab, like the, 283. 
resolve itself into a, thaw and, 31Z. 
shall weep thy fall, 30Z. 
sunlight drmxeth the, 205. 
washed with mommg, rose is sweetest, 
204. 

Dew-bright earth, aslant the, 719. 

Dew-drop, protects the bngering, from the 
sun, 8^ 

Dew-drops which the sun impearls, 49s. 
Dews, brushing with hasty steps the, awaji' 
306. 

mother of, meek-cyed room, 490. 
of summer nights did fall, 491 
of the evening, tears of the sky, 491. 
Deny eve. from noon to, 725. 

freshness fills the silent air, 491 
Dhrames go by conthiaries, 197. 

Diadem of snow, 493. 

precious, stole, 813. 

Dial, an hour by his, 8i0b 
from his poke, drew a, 791 
more tedious than the, 2^ 
to the sun, the, 7961 
Diamonds, bright as young, 34$- 
Dian s temple, bangs on, 493- 
Dtapason clodng full b man, 775. 

Die, all that live must, 295. 

as much beauty as could, 907- 
because a woman's fair, in 
before I wake, if 1 should, loj. 
better, how can man, 567. 
but once to save our country, 601. 
cowards, many times, 3x0 
do or, let us, 573- 
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pie, fittest place where man can, 603. 
hazard of the, 80a. 
is landing on some silent shore, 309. 
longing yetafrddto,34<. 

•ove can, they sin who tell us, eo6. 
names not born to, 583. 
nature broke the. 940. 
not valiant that dares, 900 
swan>Uke let me sing and, fit 
taught us how to, 911. 
try by steeping what it » to, 31% 
unlamented let me, aac 
what can an old man do but, saa. 
where to be born and, makes all the his* 
tory, 797. 

wish to, when he should live, 900. 
with harness on our back, 541. 
without dyinj, how sweet to, 761. 

J oung, whom the gods love, 107 
. so groaned and, 794. 
the dog it was that, 949 
Dies among his worshippers, 534. 

nothing, but soraetning mourns, 4z4< 


Distressful stroke, when I did speak of 
some, Z45. 

Distrest by poverty no njore, Sua, 
grieA that haiMs the, 343. 
oft to agony, 303. 

Ditties of no tone, 7x8 
Diver, adventure of the, 8oz. 


nothing, but soraethbig mourns, 4z4< 
Differ, ail things, all agree though, 815. 
Difference betwixt wAe and sleep, 816. 


0 the, to me, 105. 

Different men directs to different ends, 799 
minds to different objects^ 814. 
views engage, 804 
Digestion, from pure, bred. 490 
Dignified by the doer s deed, 8x3. 

Dignifies humamty, aught that, 348. 

Dignity and love in every gesture, ao9. 
Diligently slow, 63a 
Dim and perilous way, 808. 
religious light, 787 
the sweet look nature wears, 490 
Diminished heads, hide their, 719. 

rays, hide your, 797 
Dimness faints into, mth delight, 720. 
Oiinple<^ pretty, of his chin, 107 
Dined, fate cannot harm me I have, to-day, 
1013. 

Dire offence from amorous causes, 815 
was tlic noise of conflict, 50a 
Directed by a wife, 33a 
Directs the storm, 539 

Direness familiar to my slaughterous 
thoughts, 900 

Dirge Is sung by forms unseen. 563 
Dm, loss of wealth is loss of, 347. 

Disn,^rce, men only, 815. 

Disaster, laugh at all, 631 
Disastrous c^ces, sp^e of most, 145 
Discontent, now is the winter of our, 541 
what more miserable than, 799 
Discord harmony, ail, 489 
horrible, soo 
Discourse, bid me, 803, 

hold, at least m fable, 495 
lai^e, made us with suen, 808. 
more sweet, in, 808 
ot reason, a beast that wants, 733. 
sweet and voluble is his, 733 
Sydneian showers of sweet, 193. 
DUcourses, sweet, woes shall serve for, 341. 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 815 
Discreet, too, to run amuck, 806 
Discrcetest best, ao9< 

Discreetly blot. 806 
Discretion dear, 803. 

Discnnimating sight, keen. 806. 

Disdain, beautiful, 736 
calm, QiOi 

Disease, oidshapes of foul, ring out, 752. 

Di^h fit for the |^ds, carve him as a, 900 
Dislike, hesitate, 010. 

Dismal^tid^s when he frowned, conveyed j 

Dismissing the doctor don't always succeed, 

Disob^ence, man's first, 395. 

Disorder, a sweet, in the dress, 713. 
Dispensations and gifts, 396 
Dispraised, to be, were no small praise, 811 
Dispute, forbear, and practise love, 399. 
Dissembling subtle cruel and inconstant, a^. 
Dissension between hearts that love, a^ 
Dissimulation, tired, dn^ her mask, 310. 
Dissonance, barbarous, 831 
Distance lends enchantment to the view, 348 
notes by, made more sweet, 773 
smooth at a. rough at hand, 304. 

Distant presets please us, 8l,x. 

views of happaness, 801 
Distemper, of no, of no blast he died, 65, 
309* 

Distinct as the billows yet one as the sea, 
608. 

Distinguish and divide a hair, 94S< 
Distinguished merit, displays, 813. 

DIatracted globe, nem^ holds a seat in 
this, 801. 

Dtatraction, fine, 713 

soothe, and almost despair, 609. 
waft me from, 685 


Diver, adventure of the. Sox. 

Divide a hair, distii^lsh and, 945. 
Divine, aught, or hoW, 803, 
enchanting ravishment, p6» 
hand that made us is, 376 
how. a thing a woman. 733. 
human face, 407. 
in hookahs, 8x4. 
philosophy, 397. 
to forgive, to err is human, 79B. 
vision and the faculty, 760^ 

Divmer air. a, 309. 

Divinity, such, doth hedge a king, 733. 
that shapes our ends, there's a. 793 
that stirs within us, 759. 

DJmns' wild-streaming swarm, 868> 

Do and die, theirs but to, 5x7 
good by stealth, 797 
I or die, let us, $73. 


Doctor, dismissing the, don't succeed, 809. 
fee the, for a nau!,eous draught, 671. 
silent, shook his head, 809. I 

Doctors’, learned, spite, 8x4. 

Doctors disagree, who bhall decide when, 
803. 

Doctour of phisik, with us tiier was a, 80^ 
Doctrine, from women’s eyes this, I derive, 
*33 

prove their, orthodox, 387 
sanctified by truth. 939 
Doctnnesplam and clear, what makes all, 809 
Doer's deed, place dignified by the, 8x3 
Dog, faithful, shall bear him company. 399 
he hunts in dreams, like a, 356 
It was that died, the, 9m 
something better than his, 355. 
to gam his private ends went mad, 949 
Dogs rark at me as I halt by, 938 
between two, 810 
delight to bark and bite, 108. 
little and all, 346 
of war, let slip the, 539* 

Dog-star rages, 8oc 

Doleful sound, hark from the tombs a, 310 
Dolphin, dies like the, porting day, 490* 

Dome, haughty, 706 

Peter’s, hand that rounded, 736 
welkin, thy stars have lit the, 593* 
Domestic happiness thou only bliss, 332. 

Joy, smooth current of, 807 
malice, foreign levy, 311. 

Done, if It were, 't were well it were done 
quickly, goo. 
what IS, is oone, 792. 
what’s, we partly may compute, 784. 
Doom, crack of, 735 

had an early, loveth.it. 271. 

Door, dock that ticked beiiind the. 689 
Doors of breath, lips O you tlie, 899 
pictures out of, 723 
Dote on his very absence, I, 348. 

Dotes yet doubts, 307. 

Doublet, fashion of a new, carving the, 303 
Doubling his pleasures and his cares divid- 
ing. 312 

Doubly, feel ourselves alone, 348. 

Doubt, more faith in honest. 397. 
most in, when best resolved, tfi, 
never, 1 love, ao6. 1 

never stand to. 800 | 

once m, is once to be resolved, 207 
soundest casuists, 803. 
truth to be a liar, ao6. 
who read to, or read to scorn, 397. 
Doubts, dotes yet, 307. 
our, are traitors, 800. 
saucy, and fears, 800. 

Doughty deeds my lady please, if, 146. 
Douglas, hand of, is his own, 648. 

Dove, beside the springs of, X04. 
burnished, 354. 

Doves, in immemorial elms, moan of, 493, 
will peck in safeguard, 998 
Dower, human nature's highest, 539- 
Dowered with the hate of nate, 807. 

Down, he that is, needs fear no fall, 347. 
raven, of darkness, 736. 
the glowing side, 8if 
thrice-driven bed of, 539. 

Downs, all In the, the fleet was moored, 335 
Downy pmion& swift on his, 816. 

Drab, cursing hke a very, 735. 

Drachenfels, castled crag of, 446- 
Drag the alow barge, 803 
Drain’s tail, hook baited with a. 673. 

Dra^ at each remove a lengthening chain, 
348. 

its alow length olaif^ Ssfi. 

DnpMir of hli coudi, 908. 


Draught, bitter, that life holds out to all, 

A doctor for a nauseotn, 671. 
gifts that make sweet the bitter, 671. 
of cool refreshment, 790. 

Draughts, shallow, intoucate the brain, 80^ 
Draw folk to heven by faimesse, 809. 
Drawers, chest of by day, 689. 

Dread and fear of lungs, 79S, 
of something after death, 397. 
secret, whence this, 759. 

Dreaded as thou art, 493. 

Dreadful urs, those, ^3. 

Dream all night without a stir, 494. 
changeful, fickle iS a, 813 


changeful, fickle iS a, 813 

foigotten, hunt half a day for a, 66x. 

hidraus, like a phantasma, or a, 900, 

life IS but an empty, 769. 

love’s young, 363. 

of things that were, 793 

perchance to, 397 

silently as a. the fabric rose, 493* 

something fashioned in a, xo^ 

spirit of my, a change came o'er the^ 

Dreamet that Greece might still be free, fio, 
Dreams books are each a world, 805 
empty dreams, 79X 
I hence babbling, $41 

hunts in, like a dog he, 3561 
he down to pleasant, 308 
pleasing, and slumbers light, 816. 
such stuff as, are made on, 867 
that wave before the half-shut eye, 831. 
what, may come, 207 
Dreamt of in your philosophy, 808 
Dreary intercourse of daily life, 404> 
void, rapture to the, 8x6. 

Dress, a sweet disorder m the, 713. 
daring in full, 8ti 
pomp of, beyond the, 795 
Drest in a little brief authonty, 813. 

still to be, 7x3 
Drew an angel down, 77a 

my whole soul with one long kiss, 305. 
Dnnk damnation, we, 558. 
deep or taste not, 80s 
never taste who always, 803. 
nor any drop to, 855. 
to me only with thine eyes 135 
to the Iasi X31 

with him that wears a hood, 946 
ye to her th.it each loves best, 3ox 
Drinking, constant, fresh and fair with, 494i 
largely sobers us a^in, 805. 

Dnnks and gapes for drink again, 4M 
Drip of the suspended oar, dropis the light, 
685 

Droghte of March, 695. 

Drop, every, hinders needle and thread, 

in^r an after-loss, 371. 
into thy mother’s Lip, like ripe fruit thou, 
3x0 

last, in the well, 920 
of patience in some part of my soul, 735 
that falls cold and ceaseless, 248, 
to drink, nor any, 8?$ 

Droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
798 

Drops, like kmdred, been mingled mto one^ 

m^me, from off the eaves, 787 
of rain, tell their beads in, 494. 
ruddy, that warm my heart, 206. 
ruddy, that visit iiiy sad heart, so6 
the light drip of the suspended oar, 685. 
what precious, are those, 34$. 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star, 73^ 
DrownM honor by the locks, pluck up, 67a 
Drowsyhed. a pleasing land of, 831. 

Druid lies, in yonder grave a, 94a 


Druid lies, in yonder grave a, 94a 
Druids of eld, 453 
Drum, not a. was heard, 920 
the spirit-stirring, 733. 

Drums, like muffled, are beating, 77a 
Drunkard clasps his teeth, 55a 
Dry as remainder biscuit, 803 
as summer dust, hearts, 309 
desert of a thousand lines, 807. 

Dryad, light-winghd, of the trees, 316. 
l>yden, even copious, wanted or forgof, 
806. 

Duck or plover, muskets aimed at, 671. 
Dukedom, my library was, large enougl^ 
805. 

Dulcimer, damsel with a, 834. 

DuU as night, the morions of his spirit u% 

colS^ear of death, 306 
cold marble, sleep In, 331. 
gentle vet not, 723. 
tame snore, 625. 

Dulness, gentle, over loves a Joke, tn. 
Dumb, that is, may challenge (nnUf 
pity. *>4. 
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Erron, female. laS. 

Essence.^ glassy, aijL 
Estate, fallen from his Ugh, 771. 

flies of, and sunneshine, lai. 

Eternal blazon must not be to ears of flesh, 

hiSs^t look, 794 

hope spnngs, In the human breast, 801 
smiles ms eiuptinesii betray, 910. 
summer glldB them yet. 580. 
summer not fade, 134. 
sunshine settles on its head, 688 
yrars of God, 534. 

Eternities, the Past the Future, two, 793 
Eternity, imafi^ of, frieiidslup, lao 
intimates, to man, 759. 
mourns that, 348 
of moments, nuke an, 341 
pauine through nature to, 
thou pTeasiug dreadful thought, 759 
thoughts that wander throu^, 7^ 
wanderers o'er, 397, 

Ether, an ampler, 399 

Ethereal mtldness. come gentle spring, 49a 

Ethiop's ear, rich lewel ui an. 721. 

Etrurian shades huh overarched, 494 
Europe, all, rings from side to side, 735 
better fifty years of, 258. 

Eve, Adam dolve and, span, 559. 
dewy, from noon to, 725. 
fairest of her daughters, 71a. 

Even, gray-hooded, like a sad votarist, 830 
star that usliers m the, 401. 
stillness of a summer, 867 
sweet approach of, or muni, 407 
Even-hnndra Justice, 800. 

Evening bells, those, 716 

dews of the, tears of the sky, 491. 
grateful, mild, jo6, 491 
never morning wore to, 343. 
now came still, on, 413 
peaceful, welcome in, 810. 
shades prevail, soon as the, 376 
' ig’s clos * ' ' ' 


Evening’s close, hie him home at, 2j‘ 
Event, one far*off divine, 394. 

Events, coming, cast tiieir siiadows before, 


spirits of great, 800. 

Ever-during curk, 407 
power, 631 

I.verlastmg yawn, 7^4 
Every inch a king, 721. 

Every dayness of this work-day worl<l, 215 
Everytiung liy starts and nothing long, 
909. 

IS naught, 808. 
sans, 711. 

Evil, all partial, universal good, 489. 
be thou my good, 393 
days, fallen on, 348 
death can show, 1 know no, 794 
from seeming, still educing good, 418 
good and, iiiueli they arguul of, 80b. 
men do lives after tlieiii, 873 
moral, and of good, 494. 
soul of goodness in tilings, 80a 
wrought by want of thought, 798. 
Exactness, with, grinds he all, 747. 

Exalted with the thrcat’niim clouds, 631. 
Example, my great, make thy stream, 733 
you with thievery, 1 'll. 4^ 

Examples of renown, all the fair, 348. 

Excel, useless to, wliere none admire, 133. 
Excellence, fair divided, 232. 

smallest scruple of her, 797. 

Excellent thing m woman, 723 
to have a giant's strength. 813 
Excess, gi\e me, of it, 808 
of light, blasted with, 939 
wasteful and ridiculous, 736 
Excrement, general, e'omposture stolen 
from, 489. 

Excuse, beauty is its own, for bemg, 461, 
fault the worse by the, 815 
for the glass, she 'll prove an. 131. 
Excused his devilish deeds, 601. 

Excusing of a fault makes worse, 815. 
Execute their airy purposes, 868. 

Exempt from public haunt, our life, 489 
Exercise, depend on, for cure, 671. 

hunting is the noblest, 671 
Exhalation, bright, in the evenii^^, 346. 
Exhalations, golden, of the dawn. 490. 
Exhaled, he was, 309. 

she was, and went to heaven, 106. 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new, 

Exile ^om himself can flee, what, 396. 

of Enn, poor, 378. 

Existence, woman's whole, 7^ 

Exits and their entrances, they have their, 

Ezpa^te free o'er all this scene of man, 
79a. 


Expetiates, rests and, in a fife to come, 
Box, 

Expect, you 'dlcarce, one of my ige, 107. 
Expectation, bids, rise, 347. 
makes a blessing dear, Box. 
oft fails, 801. 

Expects his evening prey, xo6. 

Expense, argue at tneir own. 809 
Experience, just, tells m every soil, 8ia. 

old do attain, 787. 

Expose tbvself to fed. 803. 

Expressed in fancy, not, 733 
Expressive silence, 4x8. 

Exquisite, joys too, to last, Box, 
more, when past, 8oi* 

Extenuate, nothing. 734. 

Externals, could not place content in, 815, 
Extravagant and erring spirit, 868, 

Extreme, perplexed ui the, 734. 

Extremes, falsehood of. 603. 

in man concur to general use, 799 
m nature, 799. 
voice heaid ofr in worat, 54a 
Extremity, man's most dark, 3^ 

Exultation's agonies, thy friends are, 932 
Eye, adds a precious seeing to the, 3oj. 
and prospect of his soul, Soi. 
beauteous, of heaven garnish, 726. 
critic's, views me with a, ro; 
defiance ui their, 603, 
dejected, 8oa. 

fringM curtains of thine, 721. 
glad me with its soft black, 351. 
great, of heaven, 838. 

G eat taskmaster's, 395. 

if hidden from the, 103. 
half-shuL dreams before the, 831. 
hard Unklndness' altered, 899. 
heaven in her, 309 
in a fine frenzy rolling, poet's, 723. 

Ill my mind's, lioratiu, 867. 
interest unborrowed from the, 404 
inward, cleared their. 814. 
inward, the bliss of sofatude, 464. 
light of a dark, in woman, 686. 
like Mars to threaten and command, 
731. 

looking with lack-lustre, 791* 
love-light 111 her, 139 
many an, has danced to see, 620. 
nature's walks, 807. 

of day, liquid notes that close the, 496. 

of Greece, Athens, 7x9, 

of nature, lived In the, 489 

of the day, the daisie, 4!^ 

rapt soul situne m thine, 786. 

sees with equal, 394. 

slenen with open, 695 

smile in her, 197. 

sublime, 7x1. 

tear in her, smile on her lips and a, 176 
thief in either, 116 

tlireatenmg, looks upon them with a, 
8ot. 

unpresumptuous. lift to heaven an, 60a 
visionary, lords of the, 8ea 
was in Itself a soul, that. 133. 
where feeling plays, 721 
white wenclrs black, 731. 
woman’s, teaches such beauty as a. 795 
Eyebrows, ballad made to his mistress', 711. 
Eyelids, crown the god of sleep on your, 
8x6. 

heavy and sad, 3x4, 337 
of the morn, opting, 490. 
weigh my, down, 763, 

Eyes are homes of silent prayer, 

are made the fools o the other senses, 
883. 

BuUen's, gospel-light first from, 397 
casual, 806 

closed his. in endless night, 939 

close his, not a friend to, 771 

closure of neighbormg, 

d^r as these, that weep, aoS. 

desire the truth, her open, 603 

dnnk to me only with thine, 125 

hutory m a nation's, read their, 306 

kind, that have wept, 795, 

lids of Juno's, 495. 

light that lies in woman’s, ac^ 

light that visits these sad, ao6. 

like break of day, 263. 

like stars start from their spheres, 735 

look your last, 809. 

love looks not with the, 303 

maiden with the meek nrown, io4- 

make pictures, my, 8 o 7 > 

meek Intelligence of those dear, 90, 

meet in her aspect and her, 130. 

night has a thmisand, 135. 

no speculation in thoserofiS* 

ope their golden. 47t* 

pearls that were his, 869. 

poorly satisfy our, 104. 

quant enamelled, 494. 


Byes, ravished, vheresee^ I tun my, 807. 
rain influence^ ladief adiose^ 786. 
readinthe,of oth«fi» sn. 
revengeftil, gods on murdcren fin. 90*. 
sans. 7x1. 
severe, 7x1* 

she gave me, die gave me ears, 931. 
show 11^ grieve 1^ heart, bS 
So bright and awful air, 7x3. 
soft, looked love, ;ix. 
sought the west alar, her bhie, 49X. 
soul within her, 701. 
souls see further than our, 94S. 
startike, seek fuel from, 141. 
strike nunc, but not my heart, 7x3. 
tear w ich other's. 

that shone now dimmed and gone, 31& 
that weep, a blessing for |^e, 743, 
the glow-worm lend thee, 13^ 
unto dymg, the casement slowly growi^ 
3x5. 

were made for seeing, if. 461. 
which spake again, 5x1. 
women's, this doctrine from, J33 
Eyesight lost, precious treasure of'nis, 346. 

Fables, worse than, yet have feigned. 868 
Fabnc, baseless, of this vision, Bbj. 

roee silently as a dream, 403. 

Face best by its own beauty dressed, 193. 
continual! comfort m a. 904. 
finer form or lovelier, 731 
foohsh, transmitter of a, 813. 
give me a, 713. 
heaven reflected in her. zod 
her angels, 828. 
her. 0 call it fair not pale, 731. 
honest labor bears a lovely, 550. 
human, divine 

look on her. and you 'll foiget them, laS, 

mighty mother did unveil her awful, 939. 

mormng, day’s disasters in his, 688 

music breathing from her, 133. 

ray, Is my fortune, 958. 

nose upon his, assert his own, 724. 

of heaven, make so fine the, 134. 

recalls some face. 8oz. 

round unthinking. 79^ 

saw the manners m the, 940. 

shining mormng, 7x1. 

strauge contornons of his, shrugs and, 

^ r 

strange defeatures in my, 799> 
there IS a garden in her, xa3. 
truth has such ^ and such a mien, 398 
visit her, too roughly, 306. 
was ever ele did see that, 904. 

Faces, the old tanuliar, 374. 

Facing fearful odds, 5^. 

Faction seldom gathers head, where, 603, 
E'acts, Judges of the, and the laws, 8ia 
Faculties, Dome his, so meek, 90a 
cogiutive, 808, 

Faculty, divine, vision and the, 766. 

within the soul a, abides, 867 
Fade, all that 's brmht must, 793. 

into the hght of common day, 758. 

Fades o’er the waters blue, 238. 

Fading are the Joys we dote upon, how, 347 
honors of the dead, 676 
Faery elves whose midnight revels, 49X. 

vision, 1 took it for a. 869 
Fail, if we should, 803. 
no such word as, 8o3. 

Failing, mercy to every, but their own, 267. 
Fallings leaned to Virtue’s side, 688. 

Fails, oft expectation, 8oz. 

Faint and fear to bve alone, 309. 

Fair and fairer than that wmd. she is, 133. 
and unpolluted flesh, 3x1, 
as a star when only one is shining, X05 
call it, not pole, yai. 
dividcm excellence, 339 
ever, and never proud, 733. 
good-night, to all to each a, 8i6l 
guerdon, 8x3. 

How near to good is what is, 711. 
large front and eye sublime, yzL 
laughs the morn, 108 
Melrose, view, aright. 675. 
none but the mvo deserves the, 771. 
nothing is, or good alone, 406. 


passing, is she not. m 
proportion, cur^edm. 


science frowned niM on 

so deadly, 303. 
speak mei m death, ub. 
to outward view, shelf not, 199. 
what care I how. she be, 193. 
women and brave men, 5x1. 
young and so, 335. 

Faire 464. 

Fairer than that word, she is, 133. 
than the day, be we. i93> 
than the evening air, 134. 
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Fairot of her daughten Eve, 71a. 

of Se ru^aaa ida, i 3 o- 
Fatnet uae flowers for thar charmctery. 869 
Fairies’ midwife, she is the. 8^ 

Faimesse. draw folk to hcTmi oy, 809. 
Fair^portioned, nadre grace sat. 795 > 
Fabr hands, their knell » mag by, ^ 
Faltn, amarandiiiie flower of, pmck the, 


a^bo] 


_ibope, world will disagree in, 398. 
and mon^ which Milton neld, 608. 
become a passionate intuition, 397. 
brother of, hope. 800. 
ear of. 631. 

fanatic, wedded to falsehood, 397. 
has centre everywhere, 397. 
in friendship dm noblest part, iso* 
in honest doubt ther lives more, 397. 
in some mce tenets wrong, 398. 
law morals all began, where, 808. 
modes of, let zealots fight for, 397. 
of many made far one, 397. 
perplexed m. but pure in deeds, 497. 
plain and simple, no tricks in, ao6 

S^el into,^msnasion and belief had, 
997 * 

sfaniM, more than Nonnan blood, 368. 
that looks through death, 759. 

Faith's defender, name of, 60a 
uthful 

dog 

in action and in honor 
Faithl^A, faithful among the, 

Falcons, towenng, our hopes flke, 

Fall, dying, 
fear no. 


Faithful amoim the faithless, 387. 
f sha'l bear him company, 399* 
rdear, 


73 P> 


Falcons, towenng, our hopes U 
ig. It had a. 808. 

iO, he that is down needs, 347. 

m Adam'^ we sinned all, 397. 
no lower, he that is down can, 347. 
only bliss that survived the, 33a. 
successive and successive rise. 793. 
what a, waa there my countrymen, 876. 
Fallen, awake arise or be forever, 540. 
fnnn his h^rh estate, 771. 
great thou^, ^ 
faito the sear me yellow leaf, 794. 
on evil days. 348* 

Fallmg mto naugnt, horror of, 759. 

with a fallmg state, 6ox 
Fallings from us, vanlshings, 759. 

Falls as 1 do, 331. 

early or too late, nothii^ to him, 793. 
like Lucifer never to hope again, 331, 
False, all was, and hdlow, 734. 

philosophy, vain wisdom all and, 808. 
science, betrayed by the glare of, 737. 
to any man, canst not then be, 797. 
woman’s love is. lightly thou say st, 307. 
Falsehood, fidth wedded to some dear, 397. 
of extremes. 60a. 
practised, under saintly shew, 396. 
stings of, those shall try, 899. 
what a goodly outside, hath, 797. 
FalstafT sweats to death, 723* 

Fame, blush to find it, 7^ 
damned to everlasting, 939 
death*W 574. 
elates thee, 
field of generous, 601. 
field of nis, 900. 
fool to, 107. 

glory but the blaze of, 8is. 
grant an honest, or none, Six. 
great heir of. 906. 
is foreign, 791. 

in heaven expect thy meed, of so much, 
8 X 3 

is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
8xa. 

is the spur, 813. 
nor, X sbaht, Six. 

•0 truly circular, 039. 
what is the end 

youth to fortune and to. unknown, 307. 
Fame’s eternal beadroU, 9A 
proud temple shines afar, 8x3. 

Fannhar as his garter, 723. 

be. but by no means vulgar, zsx. 
faces, all are gone the old, 274. 

Famine and the ague eat them up, oo. 

should be fiU^flte 
Famous by my sword, 150. 

victory, twasa, ^ 

Famousfld for fight warrior, 340 
Fanatic fahh, w^ded to falseitood, 397. 
Fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 3x5. 

cud of sweet and bitter, 8x3. 
draws whate'er tike Ckredan Venus was, 
T 9 S 

IIm to men of other minds, 633. 


gay nope is th 
Kllomy,lM. 


Fancy, hoiDe*bound, runs her bark ashore, 
867. 

adock, Bzoi 
not exp res sed m, vaa. 
point of Us own, fidh on the, 31a 
where IS, bred, 135. 

Fancy’s child, ShUtespeare, 786. 

young, rays, zo8. 

Fanny’s way, call it pretty, 134. 

Fantasies, shiming, 806. 

thousand, thi^ inm my memory, 830* 
Fantastic as a woman’s mood, 813. 
fickle fierce and vain, 8x3. 
if too new or old, 806. 
tutnmer'a heat, 346. 

tyrant of the amorous heart, B04. 
Fantastically set with cupola or minaret, 

Fanta^ hot fire. 903. 

Far as the solar walk <ur milky way, 399. 
from gay cities and ways of men, 489 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Fardei^ho would, bear, 397. 

Fare thee well and if forever, 338. 

Farewell, a long, to ail my greatness, 321. 
a word that must be, 241. 
content, 733 
goes out sighing, 793 
nope bade the world, 583, 

I only feel, 238 
king, 308b 

the steed, 733. 

the plumM troop, 7^ 
the tranquil mind, 733 
to thee Arabys daughter, 394. 

Farewells should be sudden, 241 
to the dying, 372. 

Farmers, embattled, 589 
Far-off divine event, 394. 

Farther off from heaven than when I was a 
boy, 93. 

Farthings to the poor, 803. 

Fashion, fool in, 799 

glass of, and mould of form, 733. 
of a new douUet, carving the, 303. 
wears out mcne apparcTthan the man, 

Fashioi^ bnghtest arts decoy, 689. 
Fashioned so slenderly, 33s 
Fashions, same rule in words as, 8061 
Fast and funous, mirth and fun grew, 848. 
by the oracle of God, 399. 
by their native shore, 6x3. 

Fat, a bard more, than bard beseems, 940. 
Fatal bellman, the owl the, 8^ 

Fate, a heart for any, 77a 
a heart for every, 930. 
accursed by, 345. 

Undmg nature fast in, 470 

book ot, heaven from all creatures hides 

caimot^^wm me I have dined to^y, 
1013. 

could swe the soul of Richard, 541. 
fears his, too much, 150. 
fixed, free will, 808, 

good man meets his, chamber where the, 

30^ 

man is master of his, 777. 
no armin' against, 301. 
providenceToreknowledge will, 808. 
seemed to wmd him up, 65, 309 
storms of, struggling m the, 603 
take a bond of, 793 
Fated sky gives us tree scope, 793. 

Fates, men are masters of their, 793. 

Father and his God. bosom of his, 307 
feeds his flocks a frugal swam, 650. 
full fathom five thy, m, 869. 
raethinks I see my, 867. 
nw, and my Friend, 3^ 
of all in every age, 37a 


of the man, the child is, 133, 
whde matter and copy of the, 107 
wish was, to that thought, 80a 
Fathers, ashes of hit, 567. 

Fathom, full, nve thy father lies, 869. 
Fault, does on^ and lies to hide It, 395. 
excusing of a, makes worse, 8x5. 
hide the, I see, 370. 

IS not in our stars, dear Brutus, 793. 


just hmt a. 9x0. 
Faults, careless their 


merits or, to scan, 688. 


his, he gently on him. 3x3. 
one error fills bun with, 371. 
whh all thy, I love thee still, 573. 
Favors, princes’, man that hangs on, 331. 

secret sweet and Dredous, 847. 
Fawning, thnfr may follow, xiz 
Fear and bloodshed miierable train, 539. 
be Just and, not, saa. 
dread and, of kings, 798. 


Fear is affiront and jealousy iiUustice, 795. 
no fall, he that is down needs, 347* 
no, where no hi^ is left, 800 
painting of your, the very, 868. 
soul deceives with groundlesi^ 907. 
taste of, forgot the, 900, 
thy nature, yet do I, 734. 


we, 309. 


to die, let no man, aio 
to hve alone, why should 
Fearflil innocence, 8x4. 
odds, freing, 367. 
lovely and a, fhuv, 903. 

^ summons, upon ^ 868. ^ 

FM^^elicate, liable uitt and.^x. 
his fate too much, x^a 
more pangs and, than wars or womeih 
sax. 

no. to beat away. 9061 
saucy doubts and, 800. 

Feast, bare imagination of a, 346. 
lire’s, chief nourisher In, Hz. 
of reason and flow of soul. 814. 

Feasts, wedlock oft comparM to public, 331. 
Feather, a wit ’s a, 780. 
espied a, of his own, 134. 
fowls of a, 830. 
is wafted downward. 490< 
viewed his own, on the fatal dart. 800 
whence the pen was shaped, 90B. 
Feathered minstrel of the sky, sio 
Feats of broil and battle, 145. 

Federation itf the world, 357 
Fee, deroairmg of his. to*inorrow, 809. 
the doctor for a nauseous draught, 671 
thrice thy, take 0 boatman, 392 
w^ without a, could not, 809. 

Feed fat the ancient grudge 1 beau hun, 899. 
my revenge, B99. 

Feel another’s woe, teach me to. 370. 
like one who treads alone, 318 
must, themselves who make us. 864. 
what wretches feel, 80a 
Feebng and a love, 404. 

deeper than all tiiought, 731 
high mountains are a, 493 
infinite, stirs the, 813 
of sadness and longing, 8x3. 
petrifies the, 396. 
sensible to, as to sight, 883. 

Feelings, unemployed, waste of 816 
Feels a thousand deaths in fearing one, 
310. 

at each thread and bves along the bne, 

496 

the noblest acts the best, 743 
Feet beneath her petticoat like little mice, 
31t 

every turf beneath their, 513. 
her pretty, like snailes did creep, 791. 
shpi^rs upon contrary, 733 
standing with reluctant, 104. 
those blessM, 397. 
through faithless leather, 347* 
to the foe, back to the field, 574. 
two pale, crossed in rest. 295 
Felicitie, what more, can fall to creature, 

4S9 

Felicity, absent thee from, awhile, 811. 

our own, we make or find, 807. 

Fell hke autumn fruit that mellowed tong, 

purpose, shake my, 90a. 
sergeant, death, 3091 
swoop, at one, 309. 
upon a day, 4fo 
Fellow in a market town, 954. 
in the firmament, no, 493 
many a good tall, ^ 
of the self-same flight, 80s. 
touchy testy pleasant, 734 
want of It the, 781 
Fellow-feeling makes one woi 
804. 

Felt how awful goodness u, 3981 

in the bloodand, along the heart, 40^ 
Female charm, fondly overcome wifh. 8^ 
errors, xa8 
Festus 1 plunge, 8ox 
Fever, life’s nriul, 3zz. 
of the world, 404 
raging, bums, 799 > 

Fevers mto false crec^n, 867. 

Few and for between, 347. 

shall part where many meet. 51^ 

Fibre, each frail, (ff her &ain. 899 
Fickle as a changeflxl dream, 813. 

Fiction, truth is stranger than, 805. 

Fie upon this single lire, 933. 

Field, accidents by flood and. i4i|. 
back to the, and feet to the roe, 574 
beat this amide, 79a. 
of battle, the world's broad, 7791 
of generous fame, 601. 
of nis fkme, 90a 


i wondrous kind, 
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Field, tented, denest ecttai In die, 145. 

be lott, 540b 

Fields befered in Tain, sol. 

hunt in. for health unbound 671. 
breited with jnurpureal peams, 399. 
little tyiant onus, 906b 
poetic encompass me. 807. 
showed how, were won, 688 
those holy, 

Fiends, sport or nocking. 558. 

thttM Juggling, no more beUered, be, 
345 

Fierce as frenzy's ferered blood, 813. 
democratie, wielded that, 804. 
desire, liveth not in. 903. 
fiery warriors, 899. 

Repentance rears her snaky crest, 799 
Fiercer by despair, 348. 

Fiery Pe^us, turn and wind a, 671 
Fife, ear-piercing, 799 
Fifteen, bashful, maiden of, ist. 

Pight again, those that fly may, 540. 
another day, 54a 
for love as men tony do, 795 
warrior fatnous6d m, 540 
Fighting, rusty grown for want of, 5S7 
sblTand sfilTdestroying, 779 
Fights end runs away, ne who, 540 
Figure to ourselves the thing welike. 867. 
Figures, carved with, strange and sweet, 
796 

Filches ray good name from me, 811 
Files arrayed with helm and blade, 539 
foremost, of time, 958 
Filled with fura rapt inspired, 773. 

Final goal of ill, good the, 399. 

I'lnd the other forth to, 809 
Fine by defect and delicately weak, 793 
by degrees and beautifully less, 791 
frenzy rolling, poet's eye m a, 792 


issues. 797 

Finer form or lovelier face, 721 
Fingjr, fortune's, not a pipe for, 113 
of a clock, fancy like the, 810. 
slow unmoving. 725 
'twixt his, antThis thumb, 506 
Fingers, decay's eflacing, 303 
silent, point to heaven, 3^ 
weary and worn, 314, 337 
Fire, fantasy's hot, aoj 
hold a, 111 his hand, 346 
in antique Roman urns, 905 
kindle, with snow, 203. 
little. IS quickly trodden out, 815 
more smoke tlun, 558 
motion of a hidden, 398 
muse of, 867 

of h|^t, an unconsuming, 867 
pale his uneffeaual, 490 
pale, snatches from the sun her, 4B9, 
Phoebus', scarce thaws the icicles, 793. 
Promethean, sparkle still the right, 133 
stir the, close the shutters, 810 
whether in sea or, 868 
Firelight, shadows from the fitful, 373 
Fires, wonted, e'en jm our ashes live their, 

Firesill^ happmess, 9i2. 

howsoe er defended, no, 973 
Firm concord holds, 815 
connected bulwark. 639 
united let us be, 603. 

Pinnatnent, earth's stars that shine in, 494 
glowed with living sapphues, 413. 
no fellow In the, 49a 
spacious, on high, 376 
Firmness, wonted, nature shakes ofi* her, 310 
Firin-sct earth, thou sure and, 88a 
First by whom the new are tried, 806, 

Cause, thou great, 370 

he wroghte afterward he taughte, 697. 

I have possessed, 907 

1 was tne, who came away, 315 

tew, order is heaven's, 8ia 

man’s, disobedience, 

sure symptom of a mma In health, 333. 

true genueman, 79^ 

Fir-trees dark and high, 93 

Pish, all 's, they get that cometh to net, 679. 

Fishermen appear like mice, 445 

Fishes that tipple m the deep, 147 

Pit audience find though few, 807 

Hits and stirs of his mind, 941. 

sad by, by starts 't was wild, 773 
Fittest place where man can die, ora 
Five hundred friends, her dear, 814. 

Fixed fate free will, 808. 

figure, alas to make me a, 795. 

Flag, meteor, of England, 69^ 
nail to the mast her holy, 69a 
of the free heart’s hope and home, 590. 
Flame, heavenly, ntal wk of, 365. 
liquid, my blood la, 899, 
love's devoted, ux. 
muse a. If you, 90S. 
ef love, lives wldim the very, 971 


Flame diat lit the battle’s wreck, 614. 

F hinliig twlwiftf goQ, 

Flat, Stale, and unprofitable, 346. 

Flatter, wrinkles the d— -d democrats 

you, wort. the, 810 
bdng then most, 81a 
to tean, 176. 

Flatterers, besieged hy. 9x0 
hates, when I tell him he. 8to 
Flattering tale, hope tells a, 971. 

Flattery te the food of fools, 8ia 
never seems absurd, 810 
ne'er lost on poet’s ear, 8iz. 
soothe the dull cold ear of death, 306. 
Flaunting extravimant quean. 131. 

robmofaia,?i3. 

Flea has smaller fleas, 496 
Fled and cned out Death, 1, 3x0 
fast through sun and shade, 791. 
from her wish and said Now I may. 793. 
m Ught away, 309. 
murmuring, 

Fleet, all in the Downs the, was moored, 935 
Fleetest, brightest still the, 793. 

Fleetii^ go(M that mocks me, 396. 

show, this world is ail a, 399. 

Fleets, malted, and anted towers, 541 
sweep over thee m vain, 607. 

Flesh and blood, ears of, 795. 
fair and unpolluted, 3x1 
is heir to. shocks that, 397. 
this too loo solid, would melt, 31X. 

Fhes of esute and sunneshine. X3i 
o’er the unbending corn, 806 
with swallows' win^ hope. Boo, 

Flight, afar off to view the, 730. 
of ages past, 308 
of future days, never-ending, Sox. 
of time, beyond the, 114. 
of years, unmeasur^ by the, 399 
sell-same, his fellow of the. 809 
Flighty purpose is never o'ertook, 797 
Fling away ambition, 323 
Flmt, snore upon the, wear mess can, 8i6» 
Flinty and steel couch of war, 539 
Float double, swan and shadow, 493 
Flock however watched and tended, no, 272 
tainted wether of the, 348 
Flocks, my father feeds his, 650 
or herds or human face. 407 
Flood and field, acadents by, 145. 

m the crystal, another and the same, 494. 
leap with me into this angry, 670 
of years, a never-ending, 750 
taken at the, leads on to fortune, 803 
Floor of heaven is thick inlaid, 775 
the nicely sanded, 689 
Flour of wifdy patience, 23L 
vertue engendred is the, 695 
Floure of fluures all, 463 
Floures in the mede, of all the, 469 
white and rede, 463 
Flouruh in immortal youth, 759 
Flow like thee, could I, 733 

of soul, feast of reason and. 814. 

Flower, aniannthuie, of faith, 398. 
bom to blush unseen, 306, 
dear common, 495. 

every, eqjoys the air it breathes, 49^ 
every opening, 108. 
impearls on every leaf and, 493 
little western, 836. 
may prove a beauteous, 499 
meanest, that blows, 759 
of frailek revery, 396 
safety, out of this nettle dai^r, 67X. 
seize the, its Uoom is shed, S48 
that sad embroidery wears, 494- 
that smiles to-day, 754 
Floweret, meanest, of the vale, 4fi9< 

Flowers and fruits of love are gone, 250. 
are lovely love is flower-like. i9o. 
call the, Its poetry, 494 
called the, stars, 494. 
chaliced, 474 

crown old winter’s head with, 
fairies use, for their charactery, 869. 
that grow between, 376. 
that skirt the eterom frost, 377. 
vernal, purple the ground with, 494. 
wither at North-wmd’s breath, 

Flowery meads in May, 193 
Flown with msolence and wine, 558. 

Flowre, no daintie, or herbe, 494, 
Fluctuations and m vast concerns, 8io< 
Flushing round a summer sky, 83X. 

Fly betiines, aos. 

could I, I 'd fly with thee, 479* 
let me, says little birdie, 8a 
on the bat’s back I do, after summer 
merrily, 869. 

riiat sips tre^e is tost, 905. 
they that need to S4a 
those that, may fight again, 540. 

Flying, borne down the, 510 I 


Foam is amber and thdr gravel gold, 790* 
on the river, like the, 9^3. 

Foe. feet to the, back to the fidd and, 574. 
insolent, 145. 
last armed, expires, 583, 
manly, give me the, xsi. 
one vroiny man my,^ 
overcome but half his. by force hatli, 
815. 

the. they come. 5x3 
to wve, fortune an unrelenting, 005. 
tyrants fall ui every, 573. 
where Iveathes the, tut frlls, 399 
Foemen worthy of their steeL 655 
Foes, long-inveterate, saluted, 79s 
thrice he routed all his, 771. 

Fold, like the wolf on the, jox 
I their tents like the Arabs, 816 
Folio of four pages, 8xa 
I Folks, them unhappy, onshore, 630. 

Follies, pretty, they themselves commit, 203. 

I sense In wearing others’, 799, 

Follow as the night the day, 797. 

what to. is a task, 808. 

Folly, from coral lips such, broke. 7x3. 
grow romantic, if, 805 
mirth can into, glide, 395. 
nights whcrem you ^nd your, 315. 
ndse of, bird that shun'st the. 7^ 
shoot, as it files, 807. 
to be wise where ignorance Is bliss, xo8. 
when lovely woman stoops to, 336. 

Folly 's all they 've taught me, 904. 

Fond despair, nymphdepsy of some, 8691 
recollectfom presents them to view, xoa 
records, wipe away all trivial, Sox. 
Fondly overcome with female charm, 899. 
Food, crops the flowery, 496^ 
human nature’s dafly, laB 
of foots, flattery's the, Bxo 
of love, if music be the, 808, 
of love, smiles tha 904. 

Fool at forty is a fool indeed. 793. 
imagination's, 31a 
in fashion, 799. 

Life time’s, Tpx 

live a, the rest of his hfe, 93o> 

motley, thus mors' on the nme, 8xa 

noble, 0 worthy fool, 81a 

play the, because they 're men of sense, 

by chance, must now and then be, 
78a 

suspects himself a, at thirty, 478. 

Time’s, love is not, 908 
to fame, 107. 

wise enough to play the, 798 
with Judges, 734. 

Fooled vrith hope men favor the deceit, 793. 
Foolish face, tenth transimtter of a, 8x3. 

never says a, thing, 940. 

Fools, all our yesterdays have Ugfated, 793. 
are my theme let satire be my song 

contest for forms of government, 397. 
flattery 's the food of. Bio. 
for armments use w^ers, Bc^ 

1 laujto at, not fear them, 798. 
ink of, nothing blackens like the, 8xx. 
little wise the^t, be, 798, 
never-failing vice of, pride, 790. 
o’ the other senses, my eyes the, 889. 
positive persisting, 79B. 
rurii in where angels fear to tread, 798. 
so deep contemi^tive, 8to 
suckle, and chronicle small beer, 723. 
supinely stay m idle wishes, 798. 
thrive on, at Westminster, 810, 
who came to scoff. 688. 

Foot and hand go coliL 946. 

It featly here and there, 869 
more light a step more true, 791 
of time, noiseless falls the, 117. 
one, in sea and one on shore, 971. 
one, on sea, and one on land, 138 
Footprints on the sands of time, 77a 
Foomtep, leaden, of Care, 6114. 

plants his, in the sea, 633. 

Foa solemn, significant and budge, 731. 
Forbear dispute and practise love, 399. 

occasion to, find, axs 
Forbiddance, strict, 9x7. 

Force of nature could no further go, 907. 
overcomes by. 8xs 
spent its novel, 9«. 

Forced gait of a shunung nag, 807. 
Forefathers, rude, of the ha^t, 305. 
Forefinger of an alderman, 836. 

stretched, of all time. Sor. 

Forehand and vantage of a king, 559 
Foreign aid of ornament, 795. 

Forehead of the morning tty, flames in tin 

stxmnd, wandering on a. 563. 
Foreknowledge absolute, 80B. 
will nod (m, 808. 
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Pordoek, round from htoptrted, 712. 

PoTMigltt, blest son «C tpplMfleto tbst, 

Fore<^rat night of sorrow, 193. 

Forest, he istost to the, 943. 
(irimevsl.thl^llw, 453 > 

Forests sre raided, 31a 

Forever, if, stOl forever, firre thee well, 938 
with the Lord, 389. 

Foigeve the odence, hogged the offender, 
ao6. 

Forget aU tlnie with thee ceoversliig, 906. 
do all thlnn but, 948. 
hardest scimce to. aaB. 
men's names, new>made honor doth, 
8 X 3 

the human rare. 306. 
what gnof 1 should, 899 

Forgetfulness, dumb, a prey to, 30& 
not in entire. 758 
steep my senses In, 763. 
sweets Of, 737. 

Forget-me-nots of the angels, stars, 49 s>> 

Forgetting, birth is but a deep and a, 758. 

Forgive, divtae to, to err is human, 7^ 
phy and perhaps, 3x5 
the crime, too late I stayed, iiv. 

Forgive n ess to the hdured does belong, 798. 

Forgotten dream, hunt half a day for a, 661. 

Fotiom hu jaeet^ 311. 

Form, consumption's ghasdy, 583. 
lifts its aw^taU cliff that, 688. 
monld of, 733, 
of grace, Oieessential, 940. 
of war, right, ^ 

soul IS, aiMl dotfi the body make, 730. 
the Almliriity's. glasses itself in tempesu,, 
607 

Formal cut, beard of, 71X 

Formed by nature and refined by art, 309 
by thy converse, etx. 

Former days, pride clf, 577. 

Forms, all, all pressures past. Box 
communion with her vMble, 307 
mangled, vents in. 803 
new, arise. 804. 

of government, let fools contest for, 397. 

of dungs unknovm, B67 

the sculptor's soul hadi seiaed, 867 

unfoshioned, by, 603 

unseen their dir^ is sung, by, 563 

were to me an appetite, 404. 

Formke me at my end, 394. 

Forsworn, lips that so sweetly were, 363 

Ported residence 'gainst the tooth of time, 
811. 

Fortress built by ludure for herself, 603. 

Fortune and to fame unknown, a youth to, 

307. 

doth give too much to many, Sox. 
her gitka may variously dispose, 800 
I care not, iriiat you me deny. 489 
leads on to, taken at the flood, 803. 


my Cice is my, 939. 
outrageous, rili^ 1 
unrelendQf foe to love, sos 


and arrows of, 397 


Fortune's buffets and rewards, ii3, 
cap, the very button on, j47< 
finger, not a pipe for, ixs 
ice prdbrs to Virtue's land. 798 
power, I am not now in, 347* 
Fortunes, manners with, 814. 

pride felt with my, ^7 
Forty, fool at. Is a fool indeed, 793 
parson power, O for a, 609 
pounds d year, passing nch with, 668 


and slow Time, 718 


Forward and doHc gl^ 6 m 
F oster-child of Silence andsloi 
Fou for weeks tegither, 847- 
Fought all his battles o'er agun, 771 
and bled in fireedom'h cause, 603 
Foul deeds will nte, 900. 

descriptions are mmsive still, 80% 
Found both by adventuring both, I oh, Soa. 
Fountain betcu and pathlm groves, 3x6. 
Uke a suminerHlned, 183. 
like the bubble o^e, M3, 
of sweettear^aheertthe, 331. 
woman moved Is Hke a, 735. 

Fountain's murmuring wave, 49> 

Fountains, AfHc’s sunny, m 
large streams from fitaa, te/j. 

Foweles, imal& maken moodye, 695. 
Fowls of a featner, 8sa 
Fox barks not when he would stetl 734. 
Fragile mould, of that, 909. 

Fragrance after show^ 906. 


,aplcy.3A 
* atliiiM 




Flail, so, a thing Is 
wanen are, as L 
Frailties, draw his, 1 

107 . 

Fraiky tby name Is womb, S07. 
Frame of nis resolvhd pow^ M. 
gult this aortal, 965. 


abode. 


Fraoet npture^nitten, 8 sa 

Aiaing.spai^ haavMsa,iri^ 
tMi umvwsal, bMin, 975. 
umvoMl, dune this, 36^ 
whatever stirs this mortal, 163. 

Framed in the prodigality of nature, /ax. 

to make women false, 307. 

Framing of a deathlesb lay, 7a 
Fraud m men was ever so, the, a/x 
Frauds, pious, aod holy shifts, 396 
Fray, eager for the, 541 
Free, battle for the, 5^ 

freeman whom the truth makes, 60a 
from matmnomal chams, 333. 

Greece might ttiU be, dreamed that, 580 
land of die, and home of the brave, 560, 

human wiU, 370 
inmd alone keeps men, 60a. 
nature's grace, you cannot rob me of, 

that moment they are, 594- 

the hoiiow heart from paining, 1x6 

we must be, or die, 60a 

who would he, themselves must stnke,S 8 x. 

will fixed fate, 8 d8 

Freedom, bawl for, in senseless mood, 601 
broadens slowly down, 603. 
fairest of all the daughters of time, 604. 
from her mountain height, 593 
has a thousand charms, 603. 
in my love, 147. 

IS the pledge of all. 602 
bngliest act of, is the vote, 603. 
of Sd sat, on the heights, 60a 
shall a while repair, ^3 
shrieked as KosctuiJco fell, 583. 
to worship (iod, 587 

Freedom’s banner streaming o'er us, 594 
battle once begun, ^2. 
cause, foitf ht and bled in, 603. 
soil beneath our feet. 593 
Freeman whom the truth makes free, 600 
h'reeman's will, executes a, 604. 
tree^e thy young blood, 735 
French, how many thousand warhke, 733. 
Frenchman. I iiraise the, iso 
l<renchman s darling, the. 495. 

Frenssh of Pdirys woh to hire unknowe, 696 
she spak ful faire and fetisly, 696 
Frenzy, poet's eye m fine, rolling, 733. 
Frenzy’s fevered blood, 813. 
l*'resh as a bnd^oom, 506. 

gales and gentle airs, 309 
Fremness, dewy, fills the silent air, 491 
Fretful porcupine, quills 1^011 the, 735. 
stir unprofitable and fever of the world, 

Frets ^it hour upon the stage, struts and, 

FretteS'rault, long-drawn aisle and, 306 
Friars, the hooded clouds hke, 494. 

Friend, absent or dead let a, be dear, Box. 
after fnend departs, 114, 
candid, save me from the, tsi. 
choose an author as a, 805. 
defend your departed, lao. 
gained from heaven a, 307 
grant me still a, lao 

handMme house to lodge a, xai. 

IcDoUmg a departed, smien oell, 346 
lost no, ISO. 

of an who have no friend, 311 
of my better days, 037 
of pleasure wisdom s aid, 774. 
of woe, sleep, 816 

rarely find a, who depend on many, lai 
should bear a friend’s infirmities, isx. 
thou art not my. and 1 'm not thine, 744. 
to close his eyes, not a, 771 
to himself that would be, to thee, isi 
to none that 'a too much that, isi. 
to truth, statesman yet, ito. 
who hath not lost a, 114. 

Friend’s infirmities, friend sbonld bear a lax. 
Fnendly bowl, St. John mingles with my, 
8x4. 

Friends always, treasures always, 739. 
are exultations agonies, 93a 
dear five hundred, 8x4. 
eat and drink as, lai. 
heaven gives us, isa 
in youth, they had been, 126. 

multitude of, happiness not tn, 130. 
never-failing, are ttiey, 806. 
of humblest, scorn not one, 89. 
old, Uke old swords trusted bMt. tsx. 
old, to talk, 1x8 
poor make no new, 993. 

Romans OMttfrymea, 87s 

thou hM, ths, 131 . 

to coogratwte their friends, 735. 


Friends, troops of, hout lova eb«dlaaea,794. 
were poor but honeit, ay, 996. 
women like princes flBdfow^ 795. 

Friendship above nil ties doth bind, at 
but a name, what is, 239. 
came for, and took nwey love, lao 
cement of the soul, mysterioui, iso 
cement of two minds, iso, 
fahh in, the noblest part, isa 
generous, no cold niedium knows, isa 
hnage of eternity, isa 
IS a sheltering tr^ iso. 

IS but a name like love, lax. 

Is constant save in love, xsi. 

IS feigning, most, 316. 
ne’eranew Joy but, might divide, xao 
0 summer, 130. 

Friendship’s laws by this rule exprest, isi. 
name, speak to thee iil xai. 

* ' ' ’ with the, 735 


Fright, rine'ws slacken 
Pringit' 


. — _-!d curtains of tliine eye, 731 
frisked beneath the burden of threescore^ 

333* 

Frivolous thliq^s and light, ; 


Front, fair large, and eyes subUme, 711. 
head and, or my offending, 1 


MS- 

o’ battle lour, see the, 573. 
of Jove himself, 7«. 
smoothed his wrinklkd, 542* 

Frost, curded by the, from purest snow, 493. 
flowers that skirt the eternal, 377. 
killing, 331 

Frosts. Cauciisus, thinking on the, 346 
]-rown, at a, they 111 tlieir glory die, 540 
at pleasure siuile m patn, 799 
trick ol his, 107. 

1 rowns, her, are fairer far than smiles of 
other maidens. 139. 

Frowzy couch m sorrow steep, 346. 
frauds, pious, and holy shifts, 396. 

1-rugal mind, she had a, 959 

swam whose constant cares, 650 
Fruit, fell like aiitunm, tlut mellowed long, 

from such a seed, 800 

hke npe, drop into thy mi>thcr's lap, 310 

of sense beneath, 803. 

of that forbidden tree, 395 

ripest, falls first, 309 

that can fall without shaking, 305. 

time that bears no, 794. 

which the earth had yold, 493. 

Fruitless crown, upon my head they placed 

Fruits of^ove are gone, the flowers and, 35a 
of peace, gathering all the, 541 
full dress, darmg in, B14. 

fathom hve thy father lies, 869 

inai^ a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

many a gem of purest ra> serene, 306. 
of sound and fury, 79s, 
of strange oaths, a soldier, 722 
of sweet dayes and roses, sweet Spring, 
302 

without o'erflowing, 723 
FuU-orbed glory, yonder moon divine ia, 

492 

Full-throated ease, 316. 
f ubmned over Greece, 80 
fulness of perfection Ues In him, 233 
Fuming vanities of earth, 491. 
fun grew fast and furious, 8^ 

Fund, bliss his scanty, supplies, 603. 

I-uneral marches to tne grave, 77a 
note, not a. 020 

Furious, fast and, mirth and fun grew, 848. 
Fumaie, sighing hke, the lover, 7x1. 
fury, bUniC with the abhorred shears, 812 
filled with, rapt inspired, 773. 
full of sound and, 793 
no, like a woman scorned, 207. 
of despair, panp and, 80a 
Fust in us unused, wB. 

Future, best of prophets of the, is the Past, 
793 

days, never-ending flight of, 801 
past the, two eteraltus, 793 
trust no, howe’er pleasant, 77a 

Gadding vine, wild thyme and the, 495 
Gain, hapless, if haply won, 004. 
or lose it all, 150 
the timely inn, ax. 
turns his neceraty to glorious, 539. 

Gains were sure, his pving rare, 803. 

Galt, forced, of a shuffling nag, 807. 

Gale, lightniiu and the, Sao, 

^rtake the, 921. 

passion is the, reason the cord, 79B. 
scents the evening, 3BL 
simjilf St note that swells the^ 489. 

Gales, frerii. and gentle airs, 009 
Galileo, the starry, in his woes, 938. 

Gome he did not anderstud, 9a- 
pleasure of the, 730. 
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i^ilAUie, war's a. kings would not play at, 54z> 
t Himes confederate imitative of the ch^, 
67a, 

riang aft a*giey, best<laid schemes. 468 
Cjuping age, hold its warped mirror to a, 804. 
.ardeii. come into the. Maud, 15a 
in her face, there is a, 133 
paradise of (kid the, was, 719. 
rosebud, of girls, 153 
( ,ardun‘s end, river at tny, 131. 

Gardener, grand old. 266. 

Gardens trim, tokes his pleasure in, 786 
Garden>state, liappy,8i3 
Garish sun, pay no worship to the, 134. 
i garland, call him vile that was your, 813. 
sweetest, to the sweetest maid, 134. 
well beseene, on his head a, 493 
Garlands dead, ji8 
( fAriiieiUs, trailing, of the night, 416. 

vacant, stufls out his, 107 
( ,ars me greet, 847 
Garter, familiar as his 723 
Gate, at heaven's i>he claps her wings, 495 
Gates of light, unbarred the, 490 

of hell, my heart detests hun as the, 797, 
of mere y, shut the, ^ 

( ,ather ye rosebuds while ye may, 754. 
Gathering energies toil of, 807. 

Gaudy, rich not, 73a 
Ga wifs, new-born, 8ri 
Gay, from grave to, 911 
gilded scenes, 807 
hope is tlieirs, by fancy fed, 793. 

( .a/c of other men, shuns the, 305 
l , i/clle, I never nursed a dear, 351 
lid/iin; rustics ranged around, 688, 

(,eni of purest ray serene, to6 
l .tins entangled in her hair, 7J1 
illuiuination of all, 862 
nf hc.ivcii her starry tram, 491. 
ri< h and rare were the, she wore, 721. 

< .cticroiis and ficc, 142 

frii ndsliip no cold intdmin knows, 120 
r.tcc, lives to luuld .1, 8ia 
(.(•III il I iirrent of the soul, yi6 
(,i inns loniiiiands thee, tliy, 588 
iiiy, spreads her wing, 

( it ntev I in personage, 142 
v.t mic airs, tresli gales and, 209 
dulii'-ss t ver loves a joke, 803 
ram from heavt.n, droppeth as the, 798 
Spring ethereal imidntss, come, 49a 
yet nut dull, 72^ 

Ot iitlciuan, a tine old Hnglish, 959 
grand oKi name of, 797 
of I'ligland, yc, 632 
the hrst true, 733 
who was then the, 5159 
tjrciiihst lieauty. 8t4 

Gently not smiting it, hand upon my heart, 
794. 

scan your brother man, 7S4 
frcorge, if his name be, 812. 

Gestie lore, skille-d m, 232. 

(ft stnre, dignity and love m every, 209 
(ret wealth and place 'oy any means, 803 
Getting and spending, 403 
tfliost, like an ill-usea, 396 
vex not Ills, 346 

(jiant, pang great as wlicn .*1, dies, 3x0 
Giant's strength, excellent to have a, 813. 
Gibbets keep the lifted hand m awe, 541. 
(•Kldmess, nothing but noise and, lOB 
(jiddy ami uiiiirm, our fancies are more, ais< 
v.ift liy the all-gracious Giver sent, 795 
heaven's last best, 215 
love 's the, which God has given, 903 
of lieaven, good sense the only, 798 
(hftie, wad some power the, gie us, 

Gifts tliat make sweet the bitter draught, 

Gild re^ntd gold, 736. 

Gild :tl scenes, gay, 807 

Gill dial! d mce. Jack shall pipe and, 816. 

Gilpin long live* he, 962 

Gilt, dust niat is a little, 811 

o er dusted, more laud than, Sir 
Girdled with the sky, round ocean, 491. 
Girls, between two, 810 

courted again in your, 215. 
golden lads and, 30X. 
of all the, that are so smart, 198. 
rosebud garden of, 153 
Girt with golden wings, 830 
Give every man thine ear, 81 ^ 

him a little earth for chanty, 346 

his little senate laws, 603, 910 

It an understanding, B15. 

lettered pomp to teeth of time, 915. 

me a cigar, 814, 

roe a look give me a face, 713 

me another horse, ^ 

me excess of it, 808. 

not a windy mght a rainy morrow, 271. 

sorrow words, 31a 

‘bee all 1 can no more, 795. 


Give thee sixpence, I will see thee d— d first, 
953- 

the world assurance of a man, 731. 
to God each moment as it files, 794. 
what thou canst, 394. 

Given unsought is better, love, 305. 

Giver, all-gracious, gift sent by the, 795. 
Gives, much receives but nothing, 797 
Glad roe with its soft black eye, 351, 

waters of the dark blue sea, o’er the, 
62d 

Glade, unfathomaUe, 710 
Gladlier grew, touched by her fair tend- 
ance, 30$. 

Glance, intermingling, 306, 
of the mind, 739. 
sparkhng, soon blown to fire, 670. 
Glancmg m the mellow light, 491 
Glare, caught by, maidens like moths, 3x5 
of false science, 737 

Glass of fashion and mould of form, 72a 
she 'll prove an excuse for the, 131. 
Glasses itself m tempests, 607 
Glassy cool translucent wave, 869 
essence, 813 

Gleam over this tufted grove, cast a, 49i> 
Gleams of joy intensely oright, 

purpureal, fields invested witli, ^ 
such, as from thy polished shield, 539 
Glee, counterfeited, laughed with, 688. 

forward and frohc,*670 
Glides m modest innocence away, 794. 

the smooth current, 807 
Ghmmer on my mind, cease every joy to, 
800 

Glimmering, mere, and decays, 374. 
square, casement grows a, 315 
taper's light, hope like a, 800. 
tapers to the sun, hold their, 805 
through the dream of things that were, 
79a 

Glistering gnef, perked up in a, 347 
with dew, ao6, 490 
Globe, distracted, seat in this, 801 
(}lol>e. our annual visit o’er the, 473. 

radiant line that girts the, beneath the, 
631 

the great, itself shall dissolve, 867 
Gloom, amid the encircling, 364, 
counterfeit a, teach light to, 787 
Glories of our blood and state, wi 
Glorious by my pen. I ’ll make thee, 150. 
in a pipe, 814 
works, these are thy, 363 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen, B67 
but the blaze of flame. Six 
C olumbia to, arise, 588 
full meridian of my, 346 
full-orlH.d, yonder moon divine in, 491 
go where, waits thee, 237 
into, peep, 274. 

K ; and riddle of the world, 792 
him alone with his, 920 
of a creditor, determines the, 797 
of this world, vain pomp and, jzi 
or the grave, rush to, <13. 
paths of, lead but to the grave, 306 
sea of, 331 

set the stars of, there, 593 
trailing clouds of, 758 
uncertain, of an April day, 4^ 
visions of, spare niy aching sight, 868. 
walking m an air of, 374 
ways of, once trod the, 323 
Glory’s thrill is o’er, 577 
Gloss of art, 689. 

Glows m every heart, love of praise, 8x0. 
m the stars blossoms in the trees, 489 
with one resentment, iso 
Glow-worm, her eyes the, lend thee, 134. 

shows the matin to be near, 490 
Glut your ire, arise ye Goths and, 681. 
Gnarmd oak, unwedgeable and, 8x3 
Go boldly forth my simple lay, 807. 
lovely rose, X35. 
where glory waits thee, 337. 

Goal of ill, good the final, 393 
the grave is not its, 76^ 

God alone was to be seen m heaven, 765- 
art of, course of nature the, 489. 
assumes the, affects to nod, 771. 
attribute to, himself, 798 
bids us to do good for evil, tell them, 
3 ^ 

bosom of his Father and his, 307 
built, a church, 396 

builds a church to, and not to fame, 797. 
conscious water saw its, and blushed, 
36a, 

eternal years of, 534. 

fast by the oracle of, 3w 

for Harry England and St George, 503. 

freedom to worship, 587. 

G rden of, paradise, 7xa 
th made them so, zo8 
hath made thu world so fkir, 399. 


God himself scarce seeinM there to be, 860 
in him, she for, 71X. 
in, IS our trust, mis be our motto, 593. 

IS love, 394- 

love of, and love of roan, 808. 
made the country man the town, 673 
man m the bush with, may meet, 744 
nulls of, grind slowly, 747. 
moves in a mysterious way, 63a 
my Father and my Friend, my, 394. 
nude's, looks through nature up to, 

nearer my, to thee, 373. 
never made work for man to menck 671; 
noblest work of, an honest man 's the, 
78a 

of storms, 620 

only, may be had for the asking, 434. 
or devil, every man was, 909. 
save the king, 603. 
sees in clouds, 390 

send thee good ale enough, belly, 946 
sendeth and giveth both mouth and the 
meat, ^ 

servant of, well done, 395 
served my, with half the zeal, 33s. 
strong son oi, imniurtdl Love, 393. 
sunflower turns to her, when she sets 
*74 

takes a text and preaches l*a ti-ence. 
364. 

the Father God the Son, 394 
the jolly. 111 triumph comes, 771. 
to scan presume not, 792 
trust in, and keep your powder dry, 602 
vapory, court the, 816. 
varied, these are but the, 417. 
vengeance to, alone belongs to, 899 
voice of. Duty stern Daughter of, 797 
ways of, to man, viiidiuite the, 807 
ways of, to men. justify the, 395 
who IS nur home, we conir from 7‘?«. 
will be our King this day, 602 
with, he passed the days, 399 
Cod’s dear power, loving, 807 

first temple s, tlie groves wtrt, 432. 
providence seeming estranged, 335 
Gocfdess. night, sable, 491 
thrifty, like a, 797 
Godfathers of heaven s lights, 804 
Godlike reason, caiMbility and, ^ 
Godliness, cheerful, 907, 

Gods, blest as the immortal, 184. 
dish fit for the, carve him as a, tjou 
kings it makes, 800 
makes men look like, 723 
on murderers fix revengeful eyes, 900 
take the good the, provide, 772 
temples of his $<*7 
whom the, love die young, to; 

Gocth a sorrowing, who giictli a ‘ ormwing; 
347. 

Gold bright and yellow hard and cold, 802. 
covetous for, I am not, 8n. 
frmjging the roael with liarniless, 495> 
glia refined, 726 
Illumed with fluid, 719 
m phisik IS a cordial, 809. 
htel, in cofre, 696 
narrowing lust of, 752 
patines of bright, 775 
to airy thinness beat, 248 
Golden clime, poet born in a, B07 
exhalations of tiu dawn, 490 
lads and girls all must ( onu to dust, 3c 
mean, holds fast the, 815 
numbers, add to, 550 
opinions, 810 
progress in the east, 816 
sorrow, wear a. 347 
Gone before, not deau but, 31 1. 

lie is, and forever, 283 
Good and evil, much they aigiied of, 808 
and ill together, 79a 
apprehension of the. 346 
better made by ill, the, 348. 
by proud world 1 m going home, 754 
captive, attending captain ill, 398 
crowning, repressing ill, 399 
deed m a naughty world, 797 
die first, the, 309 
do, by stealth, 797 
educing, from seeming evil, 418. 
evil be thou my, w 
finds his own in all men’s, 541 
gray head which all men knew, 6$, 94'-^ 
great man, 739 
hold thou the, 397. 
impious m a, man to be sad, 34BL 
m everything, 489. 
is oft interred with their bones, 873, 
lose the, we oft might win, 800. 
loves the. he does, 720. 
luxury of doing, learn the, 398. 
man's sin, 395 
man's smile, share the, 688. 
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Good name, filches from me my, 8ii. 
name in pian nr woman, 8ii> 
nature and good sense must ever join, 
798. ^ , 

near to, is what is fair, 711, 
nUfht, a fair, to each to all, 8i6 
night, my native land, 238 
night, say not, 304. 
night till It be to-morrow, say, 241. 
nuDle to be, 't is only, 268 
nothing either, or bad. 808. 
obscurely, content to bi, Coi. 
old cause, homely beauty of, 814. 
or bad for human kind, issues, 539. 

Parent of, 363 

present, or ill the joy or curse, 800 

scrupulous, man, 724 

sense, only is the gift of heaven, 798. 

some fleeting, that mocks inc, 396 

sword rust, his, 539 

the gods provide, 77a 

the, lie scorned, 31^ 

the more communicated, 398 

universal, 489. 

will be the fin.il goal of ill, 392. 

(>(Kx11iest man of men, Adam the, 71a 
(»uodly outside falsehood hath, what a, 797. 
Goodness and greatness not means but ends, 

fe^^ow awful, la, 398. 
if, lead him not, 395 
soul of, m things evil, 802 
Coon on pilgrimages, 695 
Goose, pampered, 405 

suig by day when every, is cackling, 
496. 

Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 723 
Oorguns and hydras andchimnera. dire, 868 
Gory locks, never shake thy, at me, 8b8 
(.fospell bookes, lineaments oi, 904 
tfospel-hght first from Bullcn s eyes, 396 
(fOtlis, arise ye, and glut your ire, 681. 
{.overn thou my song, Urania, 807 
tioveme^s, wlMppii^ virtue’s. to8 
tioverament, alindof settled. 60 j 
forms of, fools contest for, 397 
Gown, honors of the, jo8 
plucked Ins, 688 
Grace, essential form of, 940 

free nature’s, you cannot roll me of, 489 
living, 807 
melancholy, 206 

my cause iii s|>eakmg for myself, littk 
sh.-iU 1, 143. 

native, s.it fair proportioneil 793 
power of, the magic of ,i naim , 810 
]>Toclaims i)y many i, 793 
purity of, 133, 
rule of courtly, 7^1* 
siniphctty a, 713. 
swears with so much, ao^ 
sweet attractive, softness and, 71 1 
sweet attractive kindc of, 904 
tender, of a day tliat is dead, vs 
tliy more than beauty, thy, 796. 
was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
209. 

what a. was seated on this brow, 721 
which love makes for thee, 495 
Graceless aealots fight, let, 397 
Graces, shot forth peculiar, joj 
(»Miii, reaps the bearded, at a breath, 276, 
tirampian hills, feeds his (locks on the, 650 
(iraiifl old name of gentleman, 797 
t.raiulcur, old Scotia's, 386. 
trrandsirc, gay, skilled m gestic lore, 232 
Crraiit on honest fame or none, 811. 

me still a friend, 120 
t .rapple them to thy soul, 121 
Cirasp It like a man of mettle, 800 
tlic ocean with my span, 808 
(..rass, an El Dorado in the, 495 
(irateful evening mild, 206. 491 
Gratulation, earth gave sign of, 209 
t^rave, an obscure, a little little grave, 346 
an untimely, 399 
dark and silent, 745< 
dread thing, 310 
Druid lies In yonder, 940. 
earliest at his, last at his cross, 795. 
funeral marches to the, 770 
glory or the, rush to, 5x3. 
hungry os the, 310. 

IS not Its goal, 769. 

low laid ii my, 348. 

my large klni^om for a little, 346. 

night of the, when shall day dawn on the, 

or mellow, humm, 724. 

paths of ^ory lead but to the, 306 

poet’s sylvan, 940. 

rush to glory or the, 513 

shall bear the chlefest priae away, 725. 

strewed thy, 31 1. 

sun shine sweetly on my, 493- 

to gay from lively to severe, 9x1. 


Grave, where is thy victory, O, 365, 
without a, unkneUed uncomned, 607. 
Graves, green, of your sires, 582 

of memory vdiere sleep the Joys, 416 
such, as his are pilgrim-shnnes. 0x7 
worms and epitaphs, let 's talk of, 310. 
Gray, amice, mormng came fortli in. 490 
t Is gone and all is. 490 
mantled o'er with sober, 490 
Gray-hooded even like a sad vutarist, 830. 
Great and small, all things botli, 860 
First Cause, 370. 

lord of all things a prey to oil. 792. 
men all remind us, lives of. 770 
none think the, unhappy but the great, 

of’ffd . silent worship of the, 681 I 

Original, proclaim their, 376. 
princes have, playthings S4t* 
taskmaster's eye, as ever m my, 395 
though fallen, 581, 

wits are sure to madness near allied, 
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Greatness, a long farewell to all my, 321 
goodness and, not means but ends, 739 
highest point of all iny, 346 
IS a ripening, 321 

Grecian chisel, ne'er did, trace. 721 
Greece, Athens the eye of. 719 
but living Greece no more, 303. 
tuliniiieu over. 804^ 
her knee in supplunce bent, 5S2 
in catly. she sung, 77^. 
isles of, where burning Sappho loved 
and sung, 580 
might stilllie free, 580. 
sad relic of departed worth, 581 
Greek, small Latin and less 90<; 

Greeks Joined Greeks, when, 541 
(.,re< n .md yellow melancholy, asr 
be the turf above thee, 937 
d.inccs on the, in hamlets, 202 
grassy turf, 493 

111 youth, now withering on the ground, 

keep his memory, 921 
making the, one red, 883 
thy leaf has perished m the, 309 
(ireen-cyed monster, 207 
(/recMilaiid’s ity mountains, 395 
(.retii-robed senators of mighty woods 494* 
Greet, It gars me, 847. 

1 meetings where no kindness is, 404 
Gre« ts the dappled morn, 671 
Grcylioimds mthe slips stand like, 501 
(iricf .md |Min, nauglit but, 468 
bravery of his, 725 

tills the room up of my absent < liild, 107 
g.ivc but when he died, 120 
glistering, perktd up iii a, 347 
iiuistcr a, every one can, 345 
no greater, than to rcmtmbcr joy, 346 
‘ patch, with proverbs, 312. 
sdem manliness of, 690 
smiling at, sat like jiaticncc on a inonii* 
nitnt, 251 

that does not speak, 31a 
treads upon heels of pleasure, 214 
what, I should forget, 899 
worm the canker and the, ore mine alone, 
230 

Griefs that harass the distrest, 34'; 

what private, they have I know not, 876 
Grieve for an hour, mourn for a year, 31a 
his heart, show his eyes and, 868 
Gnc ves, if .lught inanimate e'er, 51a 
(inrtiih, such an honest chronicler as, 811 
Grim death in opi^msition sits, 310 
repose, hushed in, 108 
Irnmficc, lift’s, 310 

(rMines, old, is dead that good old man, 976, 
Grim-visagcd war, 541 
Gnu, devil did, for Ira darlmg sin, 396 
every, so merry, 798 
owned with a, that his favorite sin, 949 
sit and, a sm for me to, 323. 
to see nobler nature vanquished, 558 
Grind exceeding small, 747 
the poor, laws, 809 

Gripe, put a barren sceptre in my, 345 
Groan, bubbling, sinks with, 607 
nature gave a second, 8^ 
the knell the ^11 the bier, 583 
Groaned and died, so, 794. 

Groans of the dying, Jio 
scorn is bought with, 204 
Grooves of change, ringing, 2s8. 

Ground, classic, seem to tread on, 807. 
holy, ay call tt, ^7. 
lets us sit upon the, 310 
purple all the, with (towers, 494 
solid, of nature, 489 
tract of inland, 631. 
what 's hallowed, 788 
Grove of Academe, olive, 720 
thick and io%, 8^, 


Grove, tufted, cast a gleam over this, 491. 
Groves, pathiess, 316. 

were God's first temples, 45a. 

Grown by what it fed on, appetite, 295. 
Grows in paradise our store, sso. 

Growth, children of a largM, men are but, 
107. 

give it vital, again, 900. 
which some deem ueep, 807 
Grudm. I will feed fat the ancient, 1 bear 

Grudges, here grow no damned, 3x1 
Grunt and sweat under a weary life, 097 
Guardian angel o'er his life presidii^, aza. 

angels sung the strain, 576, 

Gudeman 's awa, when the, 046 
Guerdon, fair, 8ia. 

Guest, speed the parting, xax. 

welcome, though unexpected here, 92. 
Guests praise it not the cooks, 805. 

Guide rath motive, original and end, 394. 

f huosopher and friend, 9x1. 
rovidence their, 321 
Guid'WilUe waught, tak a right, ixo 
Guilt 's m that heart, I know not if. 185. 
only art her, can cover, 336^ 
or rear disturb man's rest, 3x0 
Guilty creatures sitting at a play, 804. 
tning, started like a, 868 
thing surprised, tremble like a, 759. 
Guinea, jingling of the, helps the hurt. 256. 
Guinea s stomp, rank is but the. 341. 

Gum, their inedicmal, 72c 

Guns, vile, a soldier but for these, 506. 


Habit, costly thy, as thy purse can buy, 722. 
Habitation, a local, and a name, 867. 

Habits, ill, gather by unseen degrees. 493. 
Hackney sonneteer, starved, 812 
Hail Columbia happy land, 603 
holy light. 407 

to the Chief who in triumph advances, 
519. 

Hails you Tom or Jack, man that, 121. 

Hair, omber-druppmg, 869 

beauty draws us with a single. 203. 
distinguish and divide a, 945 
each particular, to stand on end, 725 
every, a soul doth bind, 203 
gems entangled m her, 721 
my fell of, 900 
tangles of Nea.'ra’s 203 
Hair bre<idth 'scapes 1' the imminent deadly 
breach, X4S. 

Hale green tree, 454 
Half d league onward, 5x7, 
broken-hearted, aii 
his foe, overconie out, 815 
man is but, without woman, 232. 
made up. scarce, 938. 
part of d blessed man, 232 
Hallo my fancy, 820 
Hallowed ground, what 's, 788. 

Halls of death, sdent, 307. 

T ara’s, harp that once through, 577. 
Hame, whaur his, what his name or, 187. 
Hamlet, close of the day when the, is stdl, 
737* 

rude forefathers of the, «5. 

Hammer, no sound of, or of saw, 493. 

smith stand with his, 722 
Hammers, busy, closing rivets up, 540. 
Hampden, some village, 306 
Hand, death lays his icy, on kings, 301 
her 'prentice, she tried on m<an, 191. 
her rashf in evil hour, 899. 

I see a, you cannot see, 3x1. 

in thy right, carry gentle peace, 322. 

laid my, upon thy mane, 607 

licks the, raised to shed hts blood, 496. 

may no rude, deface it, 311. 

mortality’s strong, 309. 

nature's own sweet and cunmng, 12a. 

of Douglas IS his own, 648 

of war, Infection and the, 603. 

open as day fur melting charity, 724* 

that gives the blow, adore the, 31a. 

that made us is divine. 376. 

that rounded Peter's dome, 73fi. 

the kindlier, 752 

Time's deformid, 799. 

touch of a vanished, 3x5 

unlineal, wrenched with an, MS- 

rosy, unbarred the gates witn, 490* 

upon the ocean's mane, laid his, 919. 

very mould and frame of, 107. 

waved her lily, adieu she cried and. 


wit^my heart in 't, here 'i my, 20$. 
wiaard. lies cold, 940 
Hands, by fairy, their knell is rung, 563. 
idle, Satan finds mischief for, loB. 
little, were never made to tear, xo8. 
'promiacuously apphed, 814. 
abake, with s king upon hli thronQ, 
603. 
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Hands rod of empire might have 

SSliH5Ehi?iwRS^ 

1 1 mg out our baniieri, jue. 

sorp)«r, care will UU a cat, 8i6 
wretch^ that Jurymen may dine, 8io 
Hangs a tale, thereto, 791, 

Hans Breitmann gtfe a ba^, 1000 
Haprtest pair, ^ klndeit and the, ats 
Happinev and final mueiy, 808. 

consiits not in the multitude of fhends, 

190 

distant views of. charmed whh, 801. 
domestic, thou only bliss, 933. 
fireside, aia. 

lK>pe thou first-fruits of, 800. 
meant to all men, 815 
too swiftly files, 108. 
virtue alone is, Iwlow, 398, 

Happy called, these be, 800. 

aeatli to the, thou art terrible, 3ii< 
earthher, is the rose distilled, 493, 
garden-state, 813. 
lulls, ah pleaMng shade, 108. 

Is he iKim and taught, 736 
liiit*,, Lt a lord once own the, 812 
make two lovers, 905. 
mixtures of more happy days, 108. 
soul that all the way to neaven, ^ 
the man and happy he alone, 793 
tile man whose wish and cart, 235 
thrice, he whose name, 811. 
aalks and shades, 3J1 
with cither were ’t other away, 134 
Harass the distrest, griefs that, us 
Hard, nothing so, but search wtlUind, Son 
Hardens a' within,^ 

Hark from the tombs a doleful sound, 310 
the lark at heaven's gate, 474 
tliey whisper, 

Harm, brave the dIanger and brave the, 795 
win us to our, 396 
Harmless necessary cat, 496 
Harmonies, concerted, we with nature’s heart 
in tune, 343 

Harmonious numbers, 407 
sound, 30g 
whole, 417 

Harmoniously confused, 815 
Harmonist of care on earth, 94c 
Harmony, air and, of shape, 721 
heavenly, 775 
hidden soul of, 780 
like deep, 

love IS a celestial, of likely hearts, 306 
not understood, 4^ 
sighs for, and i^ace, 814 
such, IS in immortal souls, 775 
to behold in wedded pair, 309 
touches of sweet, 775 
Harness, die with, on our back, 541. 

Harp of a thousand strings, strange that a, 

, love took iij) the, 355 
suigs to one clear, in divers tones, 399- 
that once through Tara’s halls, 577 
Harper lays his open palm upon his harp, 
794 

wind that grand old, the. 49 j 
Harping on niy daughter, still, 203 
Harrow up thy soul, 735. 

Harry, God fur, England and St George, 

50^ 

young, with his beaver on, 671. 

Hart ungmlid play, 671 
Harvest, npe, of the new-mown hay, 492 
seecl tune and, 49? 

Harvest-time of love is thire, 906 
Haste, hot, there was mountmg In, 513 
married m, repent at leisure, 314. 
now to my setting, 346^ 
thee nymph and bring with thee, 785 
Hastening ills, ill fares me land a prey to, 

Hat not much the worse for wear, 961. 

the old three-cornered, 333. 

Hate, delicious to, you, 304. 
immortal, 540 

in like extreme who love too much, 307. 
of hate, dowered wim the, 807 
of those below, look down on the, 91a 
llate^ to be, needs but to be seen, ^ 
Hates flatterers, when I tell him *- 
Hath a part of being, 813. 

Haung no one love out her, aofi, 
Hatred, no rage Uke love to, turned, 907. 
Haughtineaa of loiiL rank pride and, 799. 
Haunt, public, our life exempt from, 489 
Haunted me like a passion, the Bounding 

Havii^nd^t^ding, finds all his, 9x5 
nothing yet tothdL 737. 

Havock, cry, and let sup the dogs of war, 

HawkStetwer*n two, 81a 


Hawthorn bush with seats beneath the 
shade, 68fii 

in the dale, under the, 785- 
Kay, rlne harvest of the new-mown, 4|S 
Hama concealing, 396. 
of the die, 809. 

He for God only, she for Cod m him. 717 
he knew w w 'a what, 808 
that comidies against his will, Rn^ 
that doth the ravens feed, 394 
that loves a rosy cheek, 141 
that runs may read, 398. 
was the Word that spake it, 398 
who i^ts and runs away, 540 
Head, all my imperfections on mv. 310 
and front of my offending, 145 
crown old snntei^s,with flowery 193 
eternal sunshine settles on its, W 
fruitless crown upon my, 34s 
good gray, which all men knew, 6^ 940 
here rests his, upon the iat> qf earth, 30* 
off with his, ^ 

one small, could carry all he knew, 668 
pensive, cowslips that bang the, 494> 
plays round the, 781 
precious jewel in his, wears a, 34B 
repairs his drooping, 490 
sacred, now wounded, 373. 
ull the wise the reverend, 308. 
tlut wears a crown, uneasy lies the, 763 
Heads grow beneath their shoulders, 143 
hide their duninislied, 7x9 
hills whose, touch heaven, 145 
houseless, and unfed sides, 494 
Health and virtue, gifts, 673 

consists with temperance, 815. 
contentment springs from, 559 
unbought, hunt in nelds for, 671 
Health's decay, philosophy’s reverse and, 
Sox 

Heap of dust alone remains of thee, 311 
Hear then the truth, 799 

to see to feel and to possess^ 415, 

Heard melodies are sweet, 7x81 
Hearings, younger, are quite ravished, 733 
Hearse, underneath this sable, 907 
Heart and lute are ail the store, 705 
arrow for the, like a sweet voice, 304. 
beating of my own, 149 
binds the brolcen. 809 
by vanity drawn in, 799. 
comes not to the, 781 
congenial to ray, 68a 
detector of the, a death-bed ’s a, jia 
did break, but some, 345 
distrusting asks if this be joy, 689 
fontasbe ^rant of the amorous, 304 
felt along the, sensations sweet, 403. 
for any fate, 77a 
for every fate, 930. 
fountam of sweet tears, 931. 
free the hollow, from paining, 1x6. 
give O give me back my, 934. 
glows in every, love of praise, 810. 
gneve his. show his eyes and, 868. 
grow fonder, absence makes the, 948 

S ilt 's m that, 1 ask not if, 185. 

th ne'er within him burned, 562, 
hath scaped this sorrow, 371. 
here 's my hand with my, in 't, 305. 
how IS man’s, by vanity drawn in, 799. 
is as an anvil unto sorrow, 899. 

IS in the coffin there, mv, 87^ 

leaps up when 1 behold, 433. 

meet a mutual, aos 

Nature never did betray the, 404- 

nature’s, beats strong amid the hills, 489. 

of a maiden is stolen, when once the, 

305 

of endless agitation, 631. 
of hearts, wear him in my, 113. 
on her Ups, 731. 

•nee pr^piant with celestial fire, 306. 
orphw of the, 720 
o'er-fraught, whispers the, 319 
pang that rends the, 347. 
prithee lend me back my, 146. 
responds unto bis own, some, 345 
rotten at the, a goodly apple, 797 
ruddy drops that visit my sad, ao6. 
ruddy drops that warm my, 9o6L 
aense to fix the, 909 
aet my poor, free, 963 
sweet creation of some, Egena, 869. 
that has truly loved never xoiwets, T74. 
that is humble might hope tor it here, 
a9l> 

that 'a broken, soothe or wound a. 803 
the larger, the kindlier hand, 753- 
time hu laid his hand upon my, 794. 
to heart and mind to mind, 393, 
tried each, 688. 
unpack my, with words, 735. 
untainted, what stronger toastpiata, 7961 
uatraveUed fondly nimi to thooi my, 
a4a 


Heart with heart in concord beats, 90& 
with strii^ of steel, 399. 
will break yet broken^ live on, 51J. 
whose softness hannoniaed, 133. 
would fom deny, but dare not, 794 

Heart’s core, wear him in ray, xia. 
flag of the free, hope and home, 593. 

Heart-ache, end the, a sleep, 997. 

Hearth, cricket chirrups on the, 139. 
cricket on the, 787. 

Heart-stam, carrlM a, away on its blade, 9401 

Hearts, a thousand, beat happily, 5x1. 
cheerful, now broken, 3x8; 
dissension between, that love, 364. 
dry as summer dust, 3091 
here bring your wounded, 348- 
kmd, are more than curune^ 368. 
likely, love a celestial harmony of, 206 
no union here of, 1x4. 
of controversy, stemming it with, 671. 
of kings, enthronid in tlie, 798, 
of oak are our ships, 631. 
steal away your, 8^ 
that have sorrowed, 795 
that once beat high for praise, 577. 
that the world in vain has tried, s6i> 
two, that beat as one, ao^ 
with equal love combined, 141. 

Heart-throbs, count tune by, 743. 

Heat, fantastic summer’s, 346 
of conflict, 540 
promethean, 900. 

Heath, land of brown, 575. 

Heathen Chinee is peculiar, 987. 

Heat-oppressbd bram, 889. 

Heaven, all, and happy constellations, 309. 
all places hell that are not, 396. 
all that we believe of, 133. 
an the way to, hath a summer’s day 
546 

alone that is given away, 424. 
approving, 3x4. 

beauteous eye of, to garnish, 726 

break the serene of. 491. 

care in, is there, 373. 

commences ere ms world be past, 687 

each passion sends, 't is, 799. 

face of, make so fine the, 134. 

farther off from, than when a boy, 9> 

fiercest spirit that fought in, 348. 

first-born, off-spnng of, 407. 

floor of, u thick inlaid, 775 

from, it came to heaven retumeth, jo6 

gained from, a friend, 307. 

gems of, her starry train, 491 

gentle ram from, droppeth as the, 798. 

g ves us fnends, lao 
ireest spirit that fought in, 348 
glorious Sun in, 305. 

God alone was to be seen in, 765 
good sense only is the gift of, 798 


great eye of, 8a6 
had made her such a man, 145. 
has no rage like love to hatred turned, 

heu’^ suffer seems a, 396 
hides the book of Fate, 793 
high, fantastic tncks before, 813. 
hiw whose heads touch, 145 
his blessed part to, 311 
hues were bom in, alt thy, 593, 
invites, hell threatens, 393 
ui her eye. 309 

IS love ana love is heaven, 303 

IS not always angry when he stnkes 

ki^of, to be deluded, aoi. 

kmdred points of, and of home, 474. 

knell that summons thee to, or hell, Sfia, 

leave her to, 395. 

lies about us in our infancy, 758. 

hvery of the court of, stole the, 797. 

manuscript of, 494- 

merit, by making earth a hell, 396. 

more things m, and earth, 808. 

nearest kin to, of all the virtues, 73^ 

no sorrow that, cannot heal, 34B. 

nothing true but, 399. 

of hell, a hell of heaven, 799 

of invention, the brightest, 867. 

on earth, 71a 

opening bud to, conveyed, 107 
points out a hereafter, ’t is, 759- 
reflected in her face, io6l 
remedies which we ascribe to, 793. 
saints who taught and led the way t(\ 
91a 

serve in, better to reign in hell than, 79^ 
sUeat fingers point to, 396 
- ' -c^%ikit,9oa 


ils to. my offence u 
lercitul m a 


so merciftil in wrath, 559 
steep and thorny way to, 809 
succor of, dawns from, 3^ 
that points out a hereuter, 75^ 


to be 
tnes 




Hbeintuna^fsi. 
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[f caven, uie hia, for thunder, 8x3. 
verg« oA down from the, $01. 
verge of, quite in tb& 309. 
was all tranquility, 064. 
were not heaven if we knew, Sot 
win bleu rour atore, 340. 
winds of; beteem the, ao6, 
tteaven's applause, in cmfidence of, 540 
best treasures peace and health, 559 
breath smells wooingiy, 79a 
decree. Luxury curst by, 690 
eternal year » thine, 311. 
extremest sphere, 125 
first law, order is, Sia. 
il^te she claps her wings, at, 495 
gate sings, tne lark at, 474. 

Just balance equal will appear, 80a 
last best gift, 215 
lights, earthly godfathers of, 804. 
own hght, hide themselves in, 114 
pavement, riches of, 803 
sweetest air, 799, 
wide pathless way. 787. 

Hfeaven-bom band, hail ye heroes, 603 
deaven^kissing hill, 791 
deavenly blessings without number, 76, 
spirits, love in, 373, 

^eaveniy-harnessM team, 816. 

deavens blase forth the death of princes, 

on nvh perpetually do move, 791 
spaiMed, a shining frame, 3^ 
yon Mue, above us bent, 76S 
fleaven*taught lyre, 806 
Heaviness, pleasing, charming your blood 
with, 816. 

Heavy to gm and light to hold, 809 
Heed, beddes, levere have at his, 696. 

Heel, one woe doth tread upon another's. 

Heel with a senate at his, 781. 

of pleasure, grief treads upon, 2141 
Hel|^^ buOt his mind of such a, 808. 
mind’s, measure your, 808. 
objects in an airy, 730 
of this groat argument, 39$ 

Heights, ocher, m other lives, 399 
Heir of all the ages, 3^. 
of fame, great, 906 
shocks that flesh is, to, 997. 

Heirs of truth and pure delight, 49 
Helen, like another, fired another Troy, 772 
rieO, all places that are not heaven, 3/6 

B tes of, detests him as the, 797 
s no fury like a woman scorned, 907 
hollow deep of, resounded, 540. 

I aufler s eems a heaven, 396 
flflliired lover’s, Jealousy the, 907 
Ifoelf breatfies out contSfdon, 491. 
koell Chet summons thee to heaven or to, 
■2 

xMia oL pnpare, 540 
lords of, procuress to the, 397 
merit heaven by nuking earth a, 396 
myself am, 396. 

never mentions, to ears polite, 396 
of heaven, a heaven of bell, 799. 
of waters, the, 790. 

of witchcraft In the small orb of one tear, 

904* 

qniet to quick bosoms is a, 919. 
reign in. better to, 790. 
threatens, heaven inidtes, 395 
trembled at the hideous name, 310. 
way out of, to light, 395 
which way I fly is, w i 

■rtll's concave, shout that tore, 72c | 

^elm and Made, flies arrayed with, 


Hero and the man complete, 539. 
m the strife, be a, 770. 
one murder made a viBain, millions a, 

pe%h or a sparrow foil. 394. 

Heroes, hail ye, neaven-bmti nsad, 603* 
Herte, the seson priketh every gendl, 49^ 
Hesitate dislike, just hint a fault and, 910. 
Hesitation admirably slow, 794. 

Hesperus that led the sttniy host, 4i3> 
Heven, draw folk to, by fawnesse, 809. 

Hew and hack, somebody to, 507. 
down the hardest'tlmWed oak, 8 m. 
him as a carcase fit for hounds, 900. 
Hiejaeett its forlorn, 311 
Hidden soul of harmony, 786 
Hide the fault 1 see, 370. 
their diminished heads, 7x9. 
those hills of snow, 963. 
with ornamqnts thmr want of art, 807. 
your dimini^ed rays, 797 
Hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 796. 

reveals while she, her beauties, 795 
Hiding of the fault, discredit in, 8x5 
Hiding-place dark and lonely, ^5 
Hies to lus confine, 868 
High ambition lowly laid, 6^ 
as metaphysic wit can fly, 808L 
characters from high life are drawn, 8x9. 
converse with the mighty dead, 806 


gleaming from afar, 719 
heaven, fantastic tncks before, 8x3. 
on a throne of royal sttte, 792. 
overarched imbower, shades, 494* 
thinking, plain living and, 814. 


thinking, plain living and, 814. 
though his titles, 563 
Highland Mary, spare his, 915. 

Hifl, breexy, that skirts the down, 493 
customed, missed hun from the, 306 
, cot beside the, mine be a, 995 
heaven-kissing. Tax. 
mild declivity ox, 79a 
over, over dale. 869 
retired, apart sat on a, 808 
which lifts him to the storms, 603. 
wind-beaten, wander alone by the, 578 
Hills and valleys dales and fields, X57. 
beats strong amid the, 489. 

Grampian, 65c. 

happy, at pleasing shade, xo8 
of snow, hide those, 963 
over the, and far away, 493 
that look eternal, 794. 
whose heads touch heaven, 14c 
Hmd that would be mated with a lion, 

Hinders needle and thread, every drop, 
338 

Hinges, crook the pr^fnant, of the knee, 

III 

Hint a fault and hesitate dislike, 910 
It was my, to speak, 145 
upon this, I spake, 145. 

Hip, beat us to the, our enemies have, 900 
I have thee on the, now infidel, 804. 
Hippocrene, the true the blushful, 316 
His, ’t was mine ’t is. 8x1 
Hissed along the polished ice, 67a 
History, poitance in my travel’s, 145. 
read their, in a nation’s eyes, 306. 
rich and poor makes all the, of, 797 


I strai^e eventful, 711. 

Hoard of maxims, little, 956. 

Hoarded bartered stolen and sold, 809. 
Hoarse rough verse, 806. 

Hoary youUi, Methusalems may die in, 794* 
Hold enough, damned that first cries, 

high converse with the mighty dead, 806. 
thou the good, 397. ^ 

Hole in a' your coats, if there’s a, 805 
Holiday, butchered to make a Roman, 66x. 
Holidays, if all the year were playing, xoft 
Holland, deep where, lies, 693 
Hollow deep of hell resounded, 540. 
murmuring wind, 816. 
murmurs. 773 
pauses of the stotru, fna. 


Ho\y angels guard thy bed. 
fields, those, 397 
ground, ay call it, 587. 
writ, connrmations stro 


writ, connrmations strong as proofs of, 

907 

wnt, stol’n forth of, 396 
Home, a day’s march nearer, 389. 

God who IS our, we come from, 738 

hie him, at evening’s close, 939 

his first best country ever is at, 399. 

is on the deep, 69 q 

kindred points of heaven and of, 474* 

live at, at ease, 634. 

love of, poor consecrated, 601 

loved at, revered abroad, 38^ 

of the brave, 560, 593. 

on the rolling deep, 630 

pleasure felt at, 933 

sweet home, xxo, 995 


Home, there no place like, uo^ 395. 
warm wonted, 3x0 

Home-bound I<iuicy runs her bark ashore, 

HooBC^I^uty of the good old cause, 814 
Homes of silent prayer, her eyes are, 399 
Honost fame, grant an, or none, lu. 
labor wean a lovely face, 55a 
man 's aboon his might, 341. 
man ’$ the noblest work of God, ]ta 
poor but, my fnends were, 796, 
tale speeds best, 803 
Honesty, armed so strong in, 707 
corruption wins not more than, sat. 
Htmey, gather, all the day, loS. 

Honey-dew, he on, hath fed, 835 
Honeyed middle of the night, 177. 

Honied showers, suck, the, 494. 

Honor and shame from no condition riso^ 
781. 

but an empty bubble, 772, 
clear in, X90 

comes a pilgrim gray, 563 
conscious, is to feel no sin, 796 
cross it from north to south, so, 67a 
dangerous, 541 

from the books of, razid quite, 54a 
hurt that, feels, 

i ealous in, 7x1, 

teep mine, from corruption, 8u 
love obedience friends, 794. 
loved I not, more, 935 
new-made, doth forget men’s nanie% 

8X9 

pluck bnght, from the pale-faced moon, 
670 

pluck up drowned, by the locks 670. 
post of, is a private station, box. 
praise and glory given, 394. 
she was what, knew, aoe 
sin to covet, if it be a, 8xx. 
there all the, Hes, 781 

Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 306, 
Honored m the breach, more, 8x4 
Honors, blushing, bears his, 39s 
fading, of the dead, 676. 
gave nis, to the world again, 311. 
of the gown. so8. 

Hood, dnnk with him that wears a, 946 
Hooded clouds like friars tell their beadi, 

Hook^ted with a dragon’s tail. 679. 

or crook, 671 
Hookahs, divine m, 8t4< 

Hoop's bewitching round. Z34 
Hoops of steel, grapple them with, lax 
Hope, all, abandon ye who enter here, 3961 
bade the world farewell, 383 
balm and life-blood of the soul, 347. 
break it to our, ^5 

brightest when It dawns from fears, 904 

constancy in wind, 806 

farewell, and with hope farewell fcai; 

fixl^ruits of happiness, thou, 800. 
flag of the free heart’s, and home, 59a. 
flies with swallow's nings, 800. 
fooled with, men favor the deceit, 793. 
gay, is theirs by fancy fed, 793 
IS coldest and despair most fits, 801. 

IS there no, the sick man said, 809. 

light of, leave beliind the, 800. 

like a cordial, 800 

like a glinitn'rmg taper’s light, 800 

love can, where reason w'n despair, 204, 

lover’s heart doth fill, with fresh, 496 

never comes that comes to all, 348 

never to, again, 321 

no fear where no. is left, 80a 

no other medicine but, the miserable 

none %^out, e’er loved the brightest 
fair, 904. 

nurse of young desire, thou, Sm 

only cheap and universal cure, 800. 

springs eternal in the human breait, 801 

st\\\ on, teVves, ^7. 

tells a flattering tale, 971. 

tender leaves of. 331. 

this pleasing, this fond desire, 759^ 

though hope were lost, 800. 

true, u swift, 800. 

while there is life there 's, 794 

white-handed, 839. 

with, farewell fear, 39^ 

Hopes, humbly, presumes it may be so, 734, 
like towering falcons, 730, 
total of their, and fears— empty dreami^ 

Horatio, in my mind’s eye, 867 

more things in heaven and earth, 80& * 
thou art eVi as just a man, iix 
Horatius kept the bridge, how well, 568. 
Horn, Pan to Moses lends hit pagnUi jpflL 
wreathhd, Triton blow hla, 403. 
yon moon had filled her, 
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HorriUe discord, brayed, 50a 
Horror, bad man's death is, axi 
mavrd, of falling into naught, 759 

0 horror horror, 90a 
Horrors, supped full with, 900 
Horse, dearer than his, 

give me another, 5^ 
my kingdom for a, 540. 

Hurseinwsnip, witch the world with, 671 
Horses, between two, 810 
Hose, youthful, well saved a world too wide, 
711. 

Hospitable thoughts intent, on, 933. 

Host innumerable as the stars, 493. 
starry, Hesperus that led the, 413 
tune IS like a fashionable, 792 
universal, set up a shout, 735 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 546. 

haste, there was mounting In, 51a. 
Hounds, carcase ht for, hew him as a, 900 
Hour by his dial, 810 

childhood’s, ever thus from, 251 
closing, of day, 490 
destined to that good, 899 
foretold sorrow to this, that, 341. 
friendliest to sleep and silence, 816 
her rash hand in evil, 899 

1 havt had my, 793 
iiiiprove each shining, 108 

111 their natural, have passed away, 495. 
inevitable, 306 

now 's the, now 's the day and, 573 

o’ night's black arch the keystane, 848 

one self-approving, 781 

pensioner on tlie bounties of an, 747 

to hour wc npr and ripe, 791 

to hour WL rot and rot, 791 

tiine and the, runs through the roughest 

day 791 . 

whiii lovtrs VOWS seem sweet, ^1. 
wonder of an. a school-boy s talc, 793 
Hours, chase the glowing, with flying feet, 511. 
cinhng, mom waked by the, 490 

e , lead on propitious May, 4^ 
reckons, lor months. 3^ 
lov( rs’, are long, 205 
lovtrs’ absent, 248 
iiioiiriiful midnight, 348 
•( case, O woman m our, 509. 
unheeded flew the, 117 
wiiigid, of bliss, 347 

House, iMbe in a, is a well-spnngnf pleasure, 
107 

clouds that lowered uimii our, 541 

handsome, to lodge a friend, lai 

til spirit have so fair a, 133 

little pleasure in the, 346 

moat defensive to a, 603. 

prop that doth sustain my, 347 

shot mine arrow o'er the, i 3 i 

there 's nac luck about the, 346 

to be let for liit or years ^14 

you are very welcome to our, i3i 

you take my, when you do take the prop, 

liouse^old laws, religion breathing, 814 
Houseless heads andunied sides, 494 
Houses fer a sonder. 697 
seem aslt ep, the very. 678 
Housewife that ’s thrifty, here’s to thj, 131 
How doth the little busy bee, 108 
happy could I be with either, 131 
sleep the liravc, 563 
the devil they got there, 815 
the style refines 812 
the wit brightens Bu 
the world wags, 791 

Howards not ail the blood of all the, 781 
Hue, add another, unto the rainbow, 726 
love’s proper, 303. 
native, of resolution, 297 
Hues of bliss more brightly glow, 34b 
icaven, all thy, f ‘ 


were bom in heaven, 

Huge as despair, 720 

Hugged by the old, spurned by the 


Qou 


young, 


the offender, forgave tb', offence, ao6 
Huldy, there sot, all alone, 993. 

Hum, a beehive’s, shall soothe my ear, 235 
of human cities, 493 
* of men, ttusy, 786 

Human CTcature’s lives, you 're wearmg out, 

, 3 ^, 

face divine, 407 

hearts endure, small of all that, 807 
kindness, milk of. 924. 
nature’s daily food, 138 
to err is, to forgive divine, 798 
to step aside IS 784 
will, left free the, 370 
Humanity, aught that dignifies, 348 
still sad music of, 4H 
suffering sad, 345- 
Humanized a world, 806 
Humankind, issues good or bad for, 339 
lonk of, 603 


Humble, be it ever so, 1x0, 3*5. 
cares and delicate fears, w. 
livers in content, range with. 347* 
Humbleness, whlsp’rlng, tinted l^th and, 

Humi2% modest stillness and, 503 

won, was ever woman in this. 796 
woo^ was ever woman in this, 796 
Humors, in all thy. grave or mellow, 734 
long peace nurses dangerous, 539 
turn with climes, 814* 

Hung clusteriiw, 7x1 
Hunger, glad that he had banished, 49s 
Hui^y as the grave, 310 
lean^aced villam, 733. 
makes, where most she satisfies, 711 
Hunt half a' day for a forgotten dream, 66x 
in fields for health unoought, 671. 
Hunter’s aim, ta'en a hurt from the, 49 ^- 
moon hangs white and calm, 7x9 
Hunting Is the noblest exerase, 671 
Hunts m dreams, like a dc^ he, 356. 

Hurrah for the next that dies, 898 
Hurt my brother, xax 
that honor feel^ 356 
Hurtles in the darkened air, 540 
Hurts not him that he is loved of me, 796. 
Husband rools, ne'er answers till a, 2x5 
lover in the, may be lost, 314 
my means, ^ 
truant, should return, ais 
Husband’s heart, sways level m her, 215 
Husbandry, borrowing dulls the edge of, 

Hush ^ dear lie still and slumber, yfi, 
Hushed in grim repose, xoB. 

Hut. love in a, with water and a crust, 305. 
Hyacinthine locks, 7x1 
Hydras and chimzras dire, gorgons and, 
868 

Hyperion’s curls, 721 

Ice, Fortune’s, prefers to Virtue’s land, 798. 
hissed along the i^ished. 073 
in June, roses in December, seek, 806. 
to smooth the, 736. 
upon ice, 494. 

IcicIc, chaste as the, curded by the frost, 

Icicle^^lirebus’ fire scarce thaws Ihe. 728 
Idea of her life shall sweetly creep, 801. 

teach the young, how to shoot, 314 
Ides of March, beware the, 899 
Idicit, beauteous, 713 
tale told by an, 79^ 

Idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, 

h.^ s to do, mischief for, 108 
waste of thought, thinking is an, 808 
wind, pass by me as the, 797 
wishes fools supinely stay, m, 798- 
Idleness, pains and penalties of, 734 
Idler is a watch that wants both liands, 724 
Idly sixiken, yf/ewe that worn-out word so, 
8x3 

Ignoble use, soiled with all, 797 
Ignorance is bhss, folly to be wise where, 
loB. 

of wealth, his best nches, 687 
our comfort flows from, 730 
Ignorant, roost, of what most assured, 813 
Iliad, beheld the, and the Odyssey, 833 
111, captam, captive good satending, 398 
deeds done, sight of means to do nukes, 

815 

fares the land to ills a prey, 667 

final goal of, good the, 393 

habits gather by unseen degrees, 493 

nothing, dwell in such a temple, 133. 

repressbg, crowrong good, 599 

spirit have so fair a house, 133. 

the good are better made by, 348 

will looking, prevail, sfiv < 

wind tunu none to good, 80a. 

Illimitable air, desert and, 481 
Ills, bear those, we hare, 397 
life’s worst, ill cure of. 348 
love on through all, 203 
o’er all the, oMife victorious, 84B 
to hastening, a prey, 687. 
what mighty, done by woman, 795 
Illumination of all gems, 867. 

Illumine what in me U dark, 395 
Ill-used ghost, like an, 396 
Illusion,Tor man’s, given, 399 
Ill-weaned ambition, 3x0 
Image of eternity, friendship, 120 
of good Queen Bess, 802 
of war without lU guilt, 671. 
saw a twofold, 494. 
tmy, of mTseff, 93. 

Imaged here in hap^er beauty, 399. 

Images and precious thoughts, 8 ox. 

Imagery, fair trains of, betbre me rte, 867. 


Inugliurttoi bodies forth forms of thingi 
unknown, 867. 
con, boast, 489 

of afeatf,bare,3ij& 

ofa aU COlDDACt. BOOb 

study of creep into his, 8ot. 
Imagination's fom and err<^s wretch, 310 
Imagined right, true to, 6 q3<> 

Imitate the action of the tiger, ^ 
Immediate Jewel of their soul^ 8ii 
Immemorial elms, moan of doves in, 493 
Immensities, all musical m its, 726. 

Imminent deadly breach, ‘scapes 1’ the, 143 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 80s 
Immortal, grow, as they quote, 804. 
bate, 540 

names not bom to die. ^ 

Sea which brought us nuher, 
scandals fly on eagles' wings, 8x1. 
though no more, 
verse, wisdom mamed to, 806 
youth, flourish in, 759 
Immortahty, bom for, 9 og 
this longmg after, 750 
Imparadised in one anotner's arms, 205 
Impartial laws were given. Just men by 
whom, 910 

IropearJs on every leaf and flower, 492. 
Impediments, admit, 208 
Imperceptible water, washing his hands in, 
734 

Impeifect offices of prayer and praise, 399 
Imperfections on my head, all my, 310. 
pass ray, by, 107 

Imperial ensign from the glittering staif un- 
furled, 735 

votaress passed on, 836 
Impious in a good man to tie sad, 348 
men bear sway, 601 
Important tnflers,^ 

Importunate, rashly 335. 

Impossible she, that not, 192 
Impossibilities seem Just, 810 
Impotent conclusion, most lame and, 723 
Improve each shining hour, 106 
Imprudent and shameless Warwick, 938 
Impulse from a vernal wood, 494 
Inanimate, if aught, e’er meves, 512 
things, have moved, K9 
Inaudible and noiseless foot of Time, 791 
Incarnadine the multitudinous seas. 883 
Incense-breathmg mom, breery call of, 305 
Inch, every, a king, 72X 
Incision, make, for your love, 73a 
Income tears, rent is sorrow and her, 214. 
Inconstancy is but a name to fright poor 
lovers, 271 

Inconstant moon, swear not by the, 307 
Increase of appetite grown by what fM on, 

Ind, w^th of Ormus and of, 722 
Independence be our boast, let, 603 
India's coral strand, 395 
Indian, like the base, threw a pearl away, 
784 . 

lu the poor, 399 

summery iiiiJd sweet day of, 719 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die, 310 
Indignation, scarlet, 541. 

Inebnate, rups that cheer but not, 8x0 
Inevitable hour, await the, 306 
Infamy, praise or, leave that to fate, 8^3 
Infancy, danced our, upon their knee, 308 
heaven lies about us in our, 75B 
Infant crymg for the lighL 392. 
crying m the night, 
mewling and puung, 711 
Infant's breath, equable as, 739 
Infection and the hand of war, 604 
Infidel 1 have thee on the hip, 804. 

Infidels adore, Jews might kiss and. 128 
Infinite feeling, then stfrs the, 813. 
riches in a httle room. 726. 
variety, custom stale her, 712 
wrath and vo&eiijc des\Ait, ^glS 
Infirm of purpose, 88 j 
Infirmities, friend’s, friend should bear a, i3l 
I nfirmity of noble mind, that last, 8xa 
Influence, bereaves of their bad, 539. 
calm inspinng, 541. 
ladies whose eyes rain, 781k 
shed their selectest, 90^ 

Informed by magic numbers, 809. 

Inglorious arts of peace, m 
Miltou, some mute, 3% 

Ingratitude, man's, 316 

more strong than traitors' arms, 676 


866 . 

InhuinamU, man's, to man, 33a 
Injured, forgiveness to tlie, does belong, 
798 

lover's hell, Jealousy the, 207 
Iidurles, saints in your. 723. 

Iigustice, conidence with, is corrupted, 7961 
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ItOuatice, (eaf b aRfotit and jealouav, 795. 
Ink of .oob, notbintf bbtckens hkethe, 811 
Moatl drop of, falUng like dew, 105 
wliat flin dipped me in, 80;. 
tii'y hleedb, ab*i the breast that, ayt 
touch oi love, 903 
Inn, spiln the timely, 491 

wariueat welcome at an, i**! 
worlde'a awect, 311 

Innocence and health hb best companions, 

feartui, our, 814 
g ides in mudeat, away, 794 
mirth and, iiiilk and water, 108 
of love, dallies with the, 905. 

Innocent nose, big round tears down his, 496 
aleep, Mj. 

though strong, tike a cordial, 80a 
within, he ‘s armed without that 's, 796 
Innumerable as the stars of night, 499 
bees,anurmunng of, 493 
caravan, 307 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, B48 
III lUisitive attention, 810 
Insatiate archer could not one suffice, 491 
Insect of renown, 810 
Insolence, flown snth, and wine, 558 
of office, 997. 

Insolen toe, of being taken bv the, 145 
Instances, modern, wise saws and, 7x1 
Inspirits man’s heart, and serenes, 800 
Instil a wanton sweetness througli tlie 
lirensi, 8(1 

Instincts unawares,great feelings come like, 
74 ) 

liiMtuctions, bloody, we but teach, 800 
In.iriiiiients, mortal,9ix> 
of darkness, 396 
Insulviianiial pageant, 867 
Iiiairrection, nature of an, 900 
integrity to iieaven, my. 399 
lnt,‘iiectiial iwwer, 808 
liK, lli^eiice, meek, of those dear eyes, 92 
Intent and not the deed is in our power, 671 
on liuspitablc thoughts, sm 
siiU's or my, spur to prirk the, 798 
Intercourse of doily life, dreary, 404 
Interest iiitli trrowed from the eye. 404 
Intimates eternity to man heaven, 759 
Intoxicate the bimn, shallow draughts, 805. 
Intuition, (Mssionale, faith become a, 397 
Invention, a weak, of the enemy, 539 
bright st h.iivcii of, 817 
Inventor, return to plaj^e the, 800 
liucrted year, winter ruLr of the, 49a 
Inviolate sea, compassed by the, 632 
liuitilile and creeping wind, 631 
authentic tidings of, things 631 
soap, wduhing his hands with, 724 
Inward eye, cleared their, 8x4 
eye tne bliss of solitude, 464 
Ir,., glut your, 681 

headlong, hasty love or, 070 
Ins a livelier, changes on the burnished 
dove, 954. 

Iron Imrs a cage, nor, Z17 
did on the anvil rwl 722 
nun that meddles with cold, 540 
sleet of arrowy shower, 540 
tears down Pluto's check, drew, 787 
Is she not passing fair, 13J 
whatever, is right, ^ 9IX 
Isbml. right Itttle Ught nuie,6o2 
Me of beauty fare thee well, 948 
this sceptred, 603 
Jsl'sof (, recce, 580 

tiirui)c.d on her hundred, 730 
Issues, awful moment Joined to great, 539 
hue, 797. 

good or bad for huuian kiiul, 539 
Isthmus 'twizt two boundless seas, 793. 
lu lung palm, condemned to have an, 797 
Itliers see us, see oursel's as, 486. 

Ivy green, a rare old plant u the, 466 

Jack, poor, cherub that sits up aloft for, 01s 
shall pipe and Gill shall dance, 816, 
lavan or C^dlre, ales of, 631. 
angled, swuet bells, 808. 
aw, of darkness do devour it up, 930 
ealoui III honor, 711 
not cBiiily, 734 

Jealousy believes what phrenzy dictates, 907 
beware of, aoy 

defend from, all my tribe, 907. 

i iidured lover s hell, aoj 

uijustice, fear is affront and. 795. 
edge, on thet point you yourselt nuy, 558. 
ehovah Jove or Lord, 370 
eUy, belly that shook like a bowl full of, 96 
Jerusalem, mother dear, 358 
lesiuumiie, pole, 091 
Jest and riddle or the world, glory, 792 
and youthful jollity, 783 
kfe u s, and all tJifags show It, jgr. 


Jest, put ha whole wit Into a, 9)9, 
scornful, most bitter is a, 345. 

[ests at scars that never felt a wound, 345 
let. pansy fkeaked whh, 494. 

'ew, I thank thee, 894. 
eweL immediate, of their souls, 8n 
of the just, 974. 
precious, m ^ head, 348. 
rich, In an Ethtop's ear, 791 
nch in having such a, 915 
feweh five-words long, 807 
lews might kks and infidels adore, 196 
linglingof the guinea helps the hurt, 956 
[ocunaday stands on tiptoe, 490. 
[oint-laborer with the day, night, 599. 
foke, gentle Duiness ever loves a, 803 
many a, had he, fi68 
ollity, J^ and youthful, 785 
onson, 0 rare ^n, 039 
bnson's leamM sock, ^ 

. ot, bate a, of heart or nope, 735 
loumeys mid in lovers' meeting, 19a 
Jove, ail-iudgiim, 8u 

daughter of7 relentless power, 345 
laughs at lover’s peHunes, 907 
some christened, Peter’s keys adorn, 

the front of, himself, 721 
Jove's dread clamors counterfeit, 792 
Joy but friendship might divide, ne'er knew, 

190 

domesUc, smooth current of, 807 
cease every, to glmimer on my nund, 800 
eternal, and everlasting love, 133 
forever, a thing of beauty is a, 075 
gleams of, intensely bright. 539 
heart distrusting a^s if this 689 

heartfelt, soul’s calm sunshine and the. 

7^ 

let, be unconfined, ui 
of youthful sports, 
promised, 466 

rises in me like a summer's morn, 492 
smiles of, the tears of woe, 399 
sorrows remembered sweeten, 346. 
stem, which warriors feel, 655 
unutterable, choke me with, 795 

j oyous the birds, 909 
uys, circling, of dear vtcissitude, 559 
departed, how painful tlie remembrance 
of. 346^ 
of sense, 815 
of other years. 416. 
pay his v^om for his, 800. 
society’s chief, weed unfriendly to, 55B 
that came down shower-like, 120 
too exquisite to last. Box 
we dote on, how fading the, 347 
Judge, amongst fools a. 724 
O wise young, 723. 

Judges alike of the facts and the laws, 810 
all ranged, 739. 

hungry, soon the sentence sign, 810 
Judgment, a Daniel come to, 723 
book unfold, leaves of tlie, x86 
defend agauist your, S 90 
man's erring, 799 
reserve thy, 813. 
shallow spirit of, 810 
thou art fled to bnittidi beasts. 876. 

J udgments, with our, as our watches, 799 
ugghng fiends, 345. 
uice, nectarean, 770 
ulia, lips of, pointed to the. 134 
when as in silks my, goes, 126. 

i iily, warmth of its, 108 
uiiip the life to come, 900 
une, leafy month of, 838 
rose that 's newly sprung m, 934. 
seek ice lu, in December, 806 
what is so rare as a day In, 494 

i unu's eyes, sweeter than Uie has of. 495 
urymen may dme, wretches hang that, 8x0 
ust, aettons of the, (mly the, 301 
be. and fear not, 33a. 
experience, 813. 

hath hb ouarrel, thrice armed that, 796 
impossibilities seem. Bio. 

Jewel of the, 974 
keep 

menV, ^ 

Justice, even-handed, 800. 
in fair round belly, 7x1 
mercy seasons, 7^ 
tem^r, with mercy, 394 

Justify the ways of God to men, 395 

Keen discriminating sight, 806 
encounter of our vdts, 804. 
rrmorse with blood defiled, 899 
Keep It out now keeps it in, 
probability in view, 80$. 
the word of promise to our ear, 343 
your powder dry, {wit your trust m God 
aim, 602, 


wps his glory in the dust, 311 
en by whom bnpartiaJ laws, 910 


Kepen wel thy tongct SpK 
Key, in a bondmans, 794 
Keys, Peter's, some Christian Jove adorns 
396. 

Keystane o' night's Uack arch, 848. 

Kick their owners over, muskets, 671 
Kill him boldly but not wrathfiilly, 900. 


prittccaw 

the thne, xncir omy lao 
too apt before to, 79c 
Kills himself to avoid tmse 


--jscry, 900 

Kin, makes the whole world, one touch o| 
nature, 8xx 

more than, and less than kind, 794. 
nearest, to heaven, 793. 

Kind, base in, and bom to be a slave, 6 ot. 
hearts are more than coronets, 968. 
less than, more than kin and, 794 
of heaven to be deluded, a, 904. 
to my retnaiiis, be, Z3a. 
too,Bl)road. 915, 

wondrous, fellow-feeling makes one, 804, 
Kindest and the happiest pair, 915. 

Kmdles in clothes a wantonness, 713 
Kindly, loved sae, had we never, 933. 
Kindness, creetings where no, is, 404. 
milk of human, 794. 
tak a cup o', yet, xx8 
to hb majesty, thmk it, 603. 

Kindred drops mingled into erne, like, 594. 

points ot heaven and of home, 474. 

Kine, beeves and home-bred, 493. 

Kmg, catch the conscience of the, 804. 
every Inch a, 722 
farewell, 306. 

forehand and vantage of a, 559 
God save the, 603 
God will be our, this day, 602 * 
grew vain, 771. 
he was a goodly, 731. 
here lias our sovereign lord the, 940. 
himself has followed her, 949 
in sleep a, but waking no such niattr^ 
340 - 

long live our noble, 603. 
of day, powerful, 4^ 

Plillip my, 75 
shake hands with a, 603. 
such divinity doth hedge a, 722 
under which. Beaonian, 540 
wash the balm from an anointed, 77a 
King's name is a tower of strength, 722 
Kingdom, my, for a horse, 540. 
my large, for a little gftve, 346. 
my minde to me a. is, 799 
state of nun like to a little, 90Q 
Kinn, bid, come bow to it, 345 

breath of, iiniices are but the, 386. 
can cause or cure, laws of, 807 
death la^ nis icy hand on, 301- 
death of, sad stones of the, 3xe 
dread and fear of, 798. 
enthronW in the hearts of, 79R 
for such a tomb wish to die, 906. 

It make* gods, 800 

may be blest but Tam was glorious, Kia 
proud setter-up and puller-itowii of, gjfk 
royal throne of, 603 
the chose the sport of, 671. 
uncrowned, tread of, 603. 
war 's a game, would not play at, 541 
Kiss at love's beginning, 185 
colder thv, 241 

conic and, inc, Swcet-aiid-twenty, 1-9 
coiibuine us they, 815 
drew with one long, my whole soul, jo^. 
gentle, to every sedge, 493 
gin a body, a body, 187 
leave a, within the cup, 125 
of youth and love. 905. 
seal with a righteous, 899. 
sn Itched hasty from side-long maid, 679 
traitorous, not she her Saviour stung 
with, 795. 

Kisses, dear as remembered, alter death 

my, ^ring again, 963 
Kitten, rather be a, and cry mew, 807. 
Knaves, untaught, 506 
Knee, crook the pr^iant hinges of the, 111 
Kneeliim ne'er spoilt silk stockings, 364. 
Knees, bow stubborn, 309. 

on parent's, a naked new-born child, 78 
weakest Mint upon his, 398. 

Knell b rung by folry hands, 363, 
of parting day. 305 
sighed at the sound of a, 738 
that summons thee to heaven or hell 
88a 

Knells call, heaven invites, 395, 
in that word Akmc, 813. 
us back to a world of death, 308. 

Knew diee but to love thee, none^ 937* 
what's what, 808, 

Knife, war even to the, 341. 
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Kni^flitt <1 £«iitle, was prickiqg on the plaine, 

Hrf, 

a prmcc can loako a behed, 34J:< 
avOTaypaT(it|ttntU,«96. 

Knijfht’s bones are dust, S3» 

Kiii;<)its, armorer*! act'oinpusUnff the, 
KiHvck, never at home when you, 8o^ 
Knocker, tie up the. s&y I 'm sick, 805. 
Knocks, apostolic blows and, 

Knniliiw a departed frtencL sullen b«U, ^ 
Knot, (^rdian, of it he will unloose, 70^ 
there •*, no untyuiff, 185 
Knots of love, strong, ov. 

Knotted and combined locks, 735 
Know, all we, or dream nr fear, ds. 

It, thought so once and now 1, 793 
not 1 asK not if guilt 's in that heart, 185. 
not to, me argues yourselves, 813 
then thts truth, 398 

tJien thyself, presume not God to scan, 
7W 

what W'fore us lies, prime wisdom, 798 
wh.tt we are, not what we may be, 3^ 
yi the land where the cypress ancTmyr* 
tie, 451. 

Knowing dare maintain, 599 
Kii4)wledge, against his Mtter, 899 
all o.ir, IS ourselves to know, 398 
book of, fail , 407 

her ample pam did ne'er unrdl, 306 
price for, too high the, 911. 

Knows her bible true, 397 

Kosi iiiskn fell, hreedoni shrieked as, 583 

Kiibla Khan, m X.iiu(ln did, 834 

Labor dire it ts and weary woe, 8t6 
ease and alternate, 214. 
from, health, 55^ 
grievous, i^nii, ^04 
nunest, wears a lovely face, 550 
learn lu, and to wait, 770 
ol an age in inl^d stones, 906. 
proiK.iiilt follitws lilt ever-running year 
Witli, 550 

to kill til inn , their only, 8x6 
we delight in (jIivsks ijain. 559 
yoiiih ol witli an agi of case, 687 
Liltor s, sore, I1.UI1 
1 aliorious davs, Iim, 8 i.< 

Lalvir , tin lint too mjb 
1 uk ol .irgiuiieiit, '.hiHtllfd tlicu- swords 

t>l snn?e(^)odv to hew mill hack, 507 
Lii .td and lost, ^'di 
L ack -lustre eyt, looking with, 791 
Latky, a tlioiisand livened angels her, 796 
L idder of our vie es frame a. fn) 
young auibiuoii s, lowlinesb is IV) 
Laildic, every lassie has her, 187 
Ladies like variegated tulips 7-<3 
lords and, gay, 658 
sigh no more, 271 

whose bright eyes rain influence, 7% 
Lads golden, and girls 30X 
L.idy doth protest too much, 307 

here comes the, let her witness it, 14^ 

's in the case, 133 
sigh no more, 138, 271. 
so richly clad as she, 7^x 
weep no more, 138 

laidy's chamber, cajicrs uitiilily m .1, 541 
l^igs superfluous the vct'rin, 8*14 
Lamb, no flock but one dead, is th n , 7 • 
lliy not diMiiiis to blc^d, 
laimcand impotent conclusion 723 
Lamely and unlashionaide, so, 936 
Lamenting, he was Idt. 339 
l^mps shone oer fair women .inn brav. 
men, 511 

Ijincastrum, turn, there, 123 
Lances, glittering, are the loom, 54 1 
Und, broad ocean leans against the, 632 
I barter of llie, 576 
deal damnation round the, 370 
first on this delightful, 49} 
hallColumbia happy, 603. 
ill fares the, to hastening ills a prey, 6S7 


know Vw the, 45*- . 

my native, gnoo-night, 


33B 


my own niy native, 563 
narrow neck of, 791. 
of brovm heath and shaggy wood, 575 
of drowsyhed, a pleasing, 
of just and true renown, 603 
of settled government, 633 
of the free and home 01 the brave, 

o’^eleak S96. 

of the mountain and the flooil, 575 
or cherry-isle, there 's the, 134 
post o'er, and ocean, 366 
smiling, scatter plenty o’er a. 306 
■unless from sunshine to the, 309. 
Virtue’^, Fortune's ice prefers to, 798, 
where s«)rrow is unhJiown. 348 
where the < ypress and myrtle, 451 


Landing on some sflent shore, to die is. 309. 
Landlady mid Tun grew gradoui. ac* 
Landlord’s Uiu^ was ready chonii» 84J, 
Lands, envy 01 lem happier, te. 
Landsuip& dariuned, scowls 0 cr the, 494 
love Is like a, 004. 

1 jing syne, days o* auld, zxa 
Language, Chatham's, his mother tongue. 


575- 

nature's end of. 804. 
no, but a cry, 39a 
O that those lips had, ga. 
quaint and olden, 494. 
various, she speaks a, 307. 

Lap, gushing brooks on woose fresh, 494. 
me in delight, 814 
me in soft Lydian airs, 786 
mother's, drop into thy, 310 
of earth, here rests his nead upon the, 

s old, asleep in, 177 
of Thetis, sun in the, 49a 
Lapland night, lovely as a. 311. 

Lards the lean earth, 73a. 

Large, abstract doth contain that, X07 
discourse, made us with such, 806 
was his b^nty, 307 

Lark, crow doth ung sweetly as the, 496. 
hark the, at heaven's gate sings, 474 
no, more blithe than he, 559 
rise with the, 495 
Lass, dnnk to the. 131. 

penniless, vri* a lang pedigTee. aoo 
Lasses, then she made the, 0, 192. 

Ixissie, every, has her laddie, xBy. 

Last and greatest art, to blot, 8o(k 
at his cross earliest at his graven 795 
infinmty of noble mind, 8xs. 
love thyself, 323 
not least in love, zao 
rose of summer, 465 
scene of all, 7x1 
sex to the. ao6 
still loveliest, the, 4M 
syllable of recorded time, 792 
to lay the old a.side, 806 
words of Marmion, 5x0 
Lntc beginning, long choosing and, 994 
too, ye cannot enter now, 754 
Lated traveller, now spurs the, apace, 491 
Latin, small, and less Greek, 905 
Laud, more, than gilt o’er-dusted, 8n. 

I augh a siege to storn, 540 
at alt disaster, 631 
Atheist’s, 39S 

landlord’s, was ready chorus 847 
long loud, sincere, 67a 
loud, that spoke the vacant tnitul, 688 
sans iiitermissiun, 810 
where we must, 807 
Laughed his word to scorn, 396 
with counterfeited glw, 688 
I^aughmg. were 't not for, 1 should p ty, 722 
I aughs at lovers' pcriurics, Jove, 2^ 
fair, the morn, 108 
I .aughter holding Iwth his sides, 785 
when her lovely, shows, 123 
I ,iw, do as adversaries do in, lax 
lieaven's first, order is, 812 
111 calmness made, keeps the, 540. 
lawless science ot our, 810 


nature’s kmdly, 107. 
nice sharp nuulets of 
rich men rule the, 809 


sovereign, that state's collected will, 599 
I.aw’s delay, 997. 

Lawless science of our law, 810 

Lawn, nor up the, nor at the wood was lie, 

306 

nvulets hurryingthrough the, 493 
saint in crape is twice a. in, 812 
sun upon the upland, 306 
Laws and learning die, let, 819. 

Cato gives hhilittle senate. 60a 
curse on all, but those of love. 915 
for little folks are made, 810 
friendship's, this rule exprest, zox. 
gnnd the poor, 809 
household, rel^on breathing, 814 
impartial just men by whom 910 
Judges of the facts and the, 810 
like cobwebs in all ages 810 
or kings can cause or cure, 807 
1 .awyers are met, 799 

have more sober sense, 809 
l.av, deathless, deem not the framing nf a, 

70 

S o boldly forth my simple, 807. 

IS weary bones among ye, 3^ 
like a warrior taking h» rest, 990. 
me down to take iny sleep, now 1, 107. 
on Macduff. 540. 

Lazy lolling son, 794. 

Lea, herd winds slowly o’er the, 30$ 
standiitf on tMs pleasant, ^ 

I.ead kindly Light, 364. 


Leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind, 737 
Leaf, fallon into the sear the yellow, 794. 
has perished in the green, 309. 
unpearla on every, and flower, 499. 
my days are m the yellow, 950, 
vnin as the, upon the sUeaui, 8x3. 
Leafless desert of the nund, 8x6. 

Leafy niuntt of June, 85B. 

since summer first w<is, 971. 

League, half a, onward, 517. 

Leal, land o' the, 296 

T.,ean and hungry look, Cassius has a, 799 
and slippered pantaloon, 7x1 
fellow beats all conquerors, 308 
unwashed artificer, 793 
Lean-fared, a hui^p^y, villain, 799 
Leap. It were an easy, 670 

look ere thou, see ere thou go, 2x4. 
with me into this angry fiooci, 670 
Leaps the live thunder, 686 
Learn to labor .nul to wait, 770 
Learned doctor,' spite, 814 
Chaucer, He more nigh to, 939 
Learning, breast where, lies, 805 
lust enough of, toniisijuote. 804. 
little, IS a dangerous thing, 8*5 
love he bore to, 688 
saaps of, dote on, 804 
whence is tliy, 804 
Least, Inst not, in love, uo. 

Leather, faithless, feet tliroiigh, 347. 

or prunella, 781 
Leave nut a rack bcliind, 867. 

the world no I opv i.. 

Leaves have thoir time to Ull, 308 
in wintry weather, tall likt, 318 
nothing but, 370 
of destiny, shady, 193 
of hope, puts forth the tender, 3'’i. 
of memo^, 801 

of the Judgment Bunk unfold, z86 
on trees, race of in, in bK« , 793 
that strow the brooks in \ .illombrosa, 
thick .as 494 
words are like, 80) 

Leaving in liattle no blot on Ins n.inn , 574 
Leer, assent witli civil, 910 
Lees, the mere, is left 346 
I eft blooming alone, 465 

hull .alone with his ghirv. 920 
Legends, asleep 111 l.ap **l. old, 177 
Leisure, repent at, tii.irrit d in ii.iste, 314 
retired, 780 

1 end me your ean. 87^ 

your wings 1 niouni I fly, 363. 

Lender, neitntr a borrower nor a, lie, isx. 
Length, drags its slow, alonu, 806 
Lengthened sage advices, 847 
Len^heiung ch.iin drags at lac h remove a, 
348 

Leme, gladly woKlc he, .and gladly tei he 

697 

Less, beautifully, fine bv degrees and, 7.-1 
happier lands, envy ot, 603 
pleasing when possessed, 703 
lhan kind, more thaii km and 724. 
Lesson, cold-pausing t auuoii s, lutk 
heroic, thou hast Icanicd, 799 
Let, dearly, or let alone, 214 

dogs delight to bark and bite, to 8. 
the toast pass drink to tlie lass, 13X. 
us do or die, 573 

Lettered pomp to teeth of tunc, give, 915, 
Letters Cadmus gave. 581. 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 800 
Level, sways she, in lier husbands heart. 

Levy, foreign, malice domestic, 311 
Lexicon oL youth, no such wora as /at/ in 
the, 8 u 3 

I lar, doubt truth to be a, 206 
Libirtic, enloy delight with, 489. 

Libertine, chart., red the air a, 793 
puffed and reckless, Hog 
Liberty, angk^Js alone enjoy such, 147 
I must have withal. 6oj 
's in every blow, 573 
make way for, he t rif d, S84. 
nil an license when they try 601 
Libiary was dukedom large tiiough. my, 
805 

License and wanton rage, 539 

mean, when they cry Llber^, 601 
Lick absurd pomp, let the candled tongue, 
irr 

‘Licks the dust, pride that, 9x0. 

the hand Just raised to shed his blood, 
49b 

Licour, bathed every veyne In swich, 695. 
Lids, drops his blue-frin^, 395. 

of Juno's evM, 495 

unsullied with a tear, 816. 
veilM, forever with thy, 9^ 

Lie benem the churchyard stone, some 


credit his own, 797. 
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Lit down like a tired child, 317 
recbiied,df{hincf,8t6. 
still and sluniba. 7^ 

LiU) to hide it, does one fault and, 30*; 

Life a weary pitgrimage, 79s). 

* ’ c of, 77a 

Pbo Ions', respect that makes, 

common walk of virtuous 309> 
cool sequestered vale of, 3^ 
courses of my, do show, 813 
creeping where no, is seen, ^ 
death and, my bane and ant^ote, 759. 
death iil 315. 
death of each days, 883. 
dreary intercourse of daily. 404- 
elysian, suburb of the, aya 
feels Its, b every Hmb, 87. 
flroin the dead is b that word, 389. 
grunt and sweat under a wea^, 897. 
harp of, love took up the, 354. 
has passed with roe but roughly, 9a 
hi|h characters are drawn from high, 

I know not what thou art, 303 
Idea of her, shall sweetly creep, 801 
lUs o', victorious o'er all the, 8^ 
intense, concentred in a, 813. 

IS a fort committed to my trust, 900. 
is a Jest and all things show it. 799 
IB but a means to an end, 743 
is but a span, 308 
IS but a walking shadow, 792 
IS but an empty dream, 7^ 

IS in decrease, 308. 

is long that answers life's great end, 
W 

is love, all that, 399. 

IS real life is earnest, 7(19. 

IS rounded with a sleep, our little, 867 

K thorny youth is vain, 116 

lump the, to come, 900. 

love of, increased with year& 756. 

many-colored, the change of, 90s 

map of busy, 8zo 

iny May of, is fallen into the sear, 794. 
new, mto dull matter, loB 
nor love thy. nor hate, 794 
nothing m his, became him. 309 
of care, weep away the. 317. 
of man less than a span, 390 
of mortal breath, this, 373 
o' the budding, stole the, 900. 
on the ocean wave. 630. 
organ of her, every lovely, 801 
set my, upon a cast, 803 
single, fie upon this, 333 
sbve of, thought 's the, 793, 


spice of, variety's the ve^, 815 
stmy of my. questioned the. 145 
sunset of, gives me mystical lore, 574. 
swcet’ner of, and solder of society, lao. 
tedious as a twice-told tale, 799 
that dares send a challenge, 193. 
thin-spun, slits the, 813 
tbrd of, is passed b sleep. 3x0. 

.this our, exempt from public haunt, 489. 
thou art a gallmg load, 345 
time's fool, 799 

unblaraed though, lamented in thy end, 
useful, 314. 

variety \ the very spice of, 815 

vital warmth that feeds my, 306 

voyage of their, all the. Soa. 

was b ihe right, 398 

we have been long together, 304. 

weariest and most loathid worldly, 347 

web of our, of a minided y>rn, 793- 

went a Maying, xo8. 

wheels of weaiy, at last stood still, 6$, 

1 consider, 't is aB a dieot, 793. 
while there is, there's hope, 794. 
whole of, to Hve, 3x1 
wine of, IS drawn, 346. 
you take my, 347 

Life's common way, travel on, 907. 
dull round, m. 
fe<ist, chief nourisher b, 883. 
fitful lever, vx. 

great end, tim Is long that onswen, 794 

grimace, 310 

morning march, 599. 

vast ocean, diversely we sail on, 799. 

worst ills, ill cure of, 348. 

young day, the luve o', 343. 

Uft her with care, 335. 

Light as air, a somS^ing, 964. 
as air, trifles, am 
awakes the world, 490 
common as. is love, ao6. 
dawn's early, can you see by die, 560, 
593* 

dim religious, 787 


Light, excess of, blotted with, 939. 
fantastic toe, 783. 
fled in, away, 339. 
ites of, unbarred the, 490 


had holy, 407. 
heaven s own, bde themselves b, 1x4. 
infant ciybg for the, 39a. 
inward, Bsa 
lead kindly, 364, 
of d dark eye m woman, 686. 
of coimuon day, fiule into the, 758. 
of hope, leave behind the, 800. 


Memory brings the, 


of love, 133 
of bve, pur^ 
of other days, 

of setting suns, 404. 
of smiles, 743. 
of truth, 7^. 

peerless, unveiled her, 413 
put out the, 900 
source of uncreated, 357. 
streakingc of the mormng, 593 
swift-wingid arrows of, 739. 
teach, to counterfeit a gloom, 787. 
tender, which heaven to*day denies, 
*30 

that lies in woman's eyes, 003. 
that visits these sad eyes, 906 
thy former, restore, 900 
unconsuming fire of, 867 
way out of hell to, 395. 
will repay the wroi^ of Night, 489. 
within his own clear breasi, 796 
Lighten half thy poverty, 331. 

Lightning and the jrale. 6ao 
as, does the will of God, 604 
in the ccdlied night, bnef as the, 35a 
Lights are fled, whose, 318 
heaven’s, gudfathers of, 804. 
that do mislead the morn, 263 
Like angels' visits, 347, 396 

figure to ourselves the thing we, 867. 

1 shall not look upon his, again, 731 
Liked It not and died, 3x3 
Likeness, woful, if true a. Six. 

Libes of our bnd, ye, 747. 

twisted braids of, 

Lily, paint the, 736 
Limb, feels its life m every, »f 
Limbs, cold sweat thrills down all my, 725 
Limit of becnimng mirth, 734 
Limned soul, 399 

Lme a cable which ne’er broke, his, 673 
lives along the, 496 
radiant, tnat girts the globe, 631. 
stretch out to the crack of doom, 735. 
too labors, the, 806. 

which dying he could wish to blot, 54, 
806 

Lineaments of Gospell bookes, 904 
Linen, it is not you 're weanng out, 33B 
Lines and outward air, our senses taken 
with the, 7x1. 

dry desert of a thousand, 807 
happy, let a lord once own the, 812 
slanting, dismal ram came down in, 493. 
where beauty lingers, 303. 

Linger out a purposed overthrow, 371 
Lingeruig and wandering on, 809. 

longing look behind, 306 
Lmmg, silver, turn forth her, 491. 

Linked in one heavenly tie, 903 
sw eetness long drawn out, 786, 
witii success. 8x3 

Linnets sing, pqie but as the, 807. 

Lion, beard the, b his den, 648 

hmd that would be mated with a, 349. 
rouse blood more stirs to, 670. 
tawny, pawing to get free, 49a 
Lion’s, wm«d, marWe piles 7 *) 

Lions two, littered in one day, 899. 

Lip, coral, admires, xix 
pretty redness in bs, 145 
reproof on her, but a smile in her eye, 
197< 

Lips, closed, seem to smile at death, 69 
drew my whole soul through my, 903 
from coral, such fdiy broke, 713 
had language, 0 that those, 99. 
heart on her, 731 
0 you the doors of breath, 899. 
of Julia, pointed to the, 134 
reluctantly apart, 105. 
take those, away, afy / 

that are for others, 31^ 
truth fVom his, prevailed, 688 
severed, parted with su|w breath, xas. 
smile on her, and a tear In hcv eye, X76. 
steeped me in poverty to the very, 79^ 
tteeped to the, b nuenr. 34$> 
were red and one was tab, axx. 
Liquebeti o o of her ck^he^ xa& 


Liquid notes that close the hour of day, thy, 
49 ^ 

Liquor, here 's yet some, left, 8ix 
Liquors, hot and rebelhous, lii my bbod, 

Lispel*^ numbers fur the numbers Litiie, 


Listen, angels, when she speaks. S34> 
Listens like a three years' child, 8isi 
Litel gold ui cofre, 69& 

Little Are la quickly trodden out, 8x3. 
here to do or see, 495 
learning is a dangerous thing, 805. 
life IS rounded with a sleep, 167 
love me, love me long, 141 
love me, so you love me long, 207. 
man wants bit, nor that little long, 794. 
man wants but, here below, ly). 
month, 307 

more than km and less than kind, 7x4. 
more than little much too much, 815. 
nameless unremembered acts 404. 
print be, although the, S07. 
said IS soonest mended, 803 
senate laws, Cato giies his. 603. 
senate bws, like Cato give his, 9x0. 
tbng to give a cup of water, 770 
to earn and many to keep, 621 
wanton boys that swim on bladders, 391, 
wise the best fools be. 798, 

Live, all that, must die, 995. 
at home at ease, 63^ 
brokenly, on. 519 
in peace— adieu, Sxa 
in pleasure when 1 hve to thee, 794. 
labonous days, 8xa. 
long, our noble king, 603. 
not In myself, 493. 
one day asunder, 134. 
so may thou, 310. 
taught us how to, gix 
thus let me, unseen unknown, 933 
till to-morrow the darkest day will pass, 


to &ht another day, 54a 
unblemished let me, Sxz. 
wrell what thou Iiv st. 794 
wlule you hve the epicure w'd say, 794. 
wish to, when he sliould die, 900. 
wnth me anil be my love, 157. 
with them is far le% sweet, 348 
without cooks, man cannot, 814. 

Lived and loved, 1 have, 207. 
m the eye of nature. 480 
tiwlay, to-morrow do tliy worst I have, 


Livelier ins changes on the burnished dn\ e, 
Lively to severe, 911. 

Livened angels tacky her, a thousand, 796 
I ivers, humble, m content, 347. 

Livery of the court of heavtii, stole the, 797. 
shadowed, of the burnished sim, 739 
seller, all things clad in her, 413. 

Lives a peaceful tenor keep, 743 
along the line, 496 
he most, who thinks most, 743. 
human creatures', 338. 
like a drunken sailor on n mast, 733, 
of great men all remind us, 770. 
other heights b other, 399 
sublime, we can make nor, 770. 

Living Greece no more, 301. 

no, with thee nor without thee, 734. 
plain, and high thinking, 814 
Living-dead man, 733. 

Lo the poor Indian. 399 
Load, galling, life thou art a 343 
of sorrow, wring under the, 343 
Loan oft loses both itself and friend, 121. 


Loathe the taste of sweetness, 815. 

Lobster, like a boiled, the mom from black 
to red, 490 

Local habitation and a name. B67. 

Locks, curious, so aptly twined, 903. 
hoary, played familiar with his, 919, 
hyacintnine, 711. 
knotted and corabinAd, 795. 
never shake thy gory, at me, 868 
pluck up drowned honor by the, 67a 
Lodge in some vast wilderness, 593. 

thee by Chaucer or Spenser, ^ 

Lofty and shnU-sounding throat, 868. 

and sour to them that loved him not, 799. 
* mat cntic in, 94c. 

her of dead empires, 700 
Lonely, 1 'm very, now Mary, 993 

so, that God scarce seemM there, 866. 
Loi« choosmg and beginning late, 904. 
bui It waved on hi^ 690 
18 the way out of hell to light, 39$. 
may It wave, ^ 
love me little love me, 141. 
love me little so you love me, 007. 
nor that little, 794. 
or short permit to Heaven, how, 794 
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Madness, great wits are to, near allied, 909. 
moody, laughing wild, B99. 
moonstruclc, yfi, 
that way, lies, 348. 
to defer, be wise to^y \ is, 748. 
which should possess a poet’s brain, 

w^Uke, m die brain, zzfi. 

Madrigals, melodious birds sing, 157. 

Magic numbors and persuasive sound, 809. 
of a name, 8ia 
of the mind, Ssa. 

potent over sun and star, sway of, 203. 
what mighty, 14$ 

Magnificent and awtul cause, w 
Magnificently Item array, batdiTs 5» 
Ma^ude, star of smallest, 499. 

MsTd, lover to listening, 494 
Musk heavenly, 773. 

Music sphere^escended, 774. 
of Ath^ ere we part, im 
side-long, kiss snatched from, 67% 
sweetest gariand to sweetest. 134. 
that paragons descrlpdon, yas. 
where are you going mj 

who modestly conceals I ,, 

whom there were none to praise, 104. 
Maid-pale peace, compleuon of her, 541 
Maiden herself will steal after it soon, aoj 
meditation fkncy free, in, ^ 
of bashftii fifteen, here 's to the, x3i, 
shame, her Uush oC 494. 
with the meek brown eyes, 104. 
young heart of a, is stolen, aov 
Maidenb call it Love-m-ulleness, 836 
fair, shepherds all and. 469. 
like moths are caught by glare, 815 
smiles of other, sag 
Maids, fairest of the rural, 130. 

in modesty say No, 796. 

Main, azure, git 

skims alciur the. 806. 
sunk in the roaring, 633 

knowing 
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M^lesty, atmiMte to awe and, 798. 
clouded, moon rising in. 413 
looks m boundless, abroad, 719. 
love's, 038 
obsequious, ao9 
of loveliness, 730 
rayless, night in, 491 
thU earth of, 603 
Make assurance douoly sure, 793, 

It your cause, 794 
two lovers happy, aos 
way for Liberty ne cried. 584 
Maken vcrtite of necessite, 803 
Malice, deep, to conceal, 3^ 
domestic, foreign le^, 311 
nor set down aught in, 734. 

Mammon least erected spirit that fell, 803. 

wins where seraphs despair, 315. 

Man, apparel oft proclaims the, yaa 
assurance of a, give the woifd, yai. 
before your mother, 107 
better spared a better, 312 
breathes there the, with soul so dead, 
583- 

Brutus is an honorable, 875 
childhood shows the, 107. 

Christian is the highest style of, 399, 
crossed with adversity, I am a, 345. 
dare do all may become a, 800 
delights me not, nor woman, 346 
diapason closing fun in, 775 
dying, to dying men, 395 
extKiaes In. font 
father of the, me child is, 433. 
fittest place where, can die, tea 
frail a thing is, so, 308 
gently scan your brother, 784. 
good easy, when he thinks, sai. 
good great, 739 
good name in, or woman, Bii 
goodliest, of men since l»ni, 7x3 
half part of a blesihd, 333. 
happy, 's without a shirt, 347 
liappy the, and happy he done, 793 
happy the, whose wish and care, 885 
he was a. take him for aU in aO. 731. 
heaven had made her such a, 145, 
her 'prentice turn’ she tried on, X91 
hero and the, complete, 53^ 
honest and a perfect. 793. 
honat. 's the noblest work of God, 780 
Horatio thou art e'en u Just a, xu. 
now poor a thing is, 808 
Impious in a goo^ to be sad, 348. 
fai the bush vrithGodmay m^ 744 
in wit a, 734, 

is but half without woman. 33a. 
is his own star, 793. 
is man and master of his fate, 777. 
is one world and hath another, 

's the gowtj for a' that, 3^1. 


Man. let no suck be trusted, 778. 
life of, lea than a spaa, 330. 

UvingAlead, Taa. 
love not the less. 6oj. 
love of God and love of, 808. 

Inst in. no charm can tame, 8xz- 
lande the town, Cod made the country, 

n death nature never made, 3x0. 
makes his own stature, 398. 
marks the earth with ruin, 607 
may last but never Hvei, 797. 
may range the court camp church, 796 
mind’s me standard of the. 808. 
nature formed but one such, 940. 
never is always to be blest, Sox. 
not moved at what he reads, 6ol 
of mettle, grasp it like a, 80a 
of wisdom IS the man of years, 794- 
old, eloquent, 939. 
mie, plays many parts, 7x1. 


only, IS vile, 

parliament 01. m 
pendulum betwixt a 


;t a smile and tear, 799- 

plain blunt, 876. 

poor infirm weak despised old 346. 
press not a ftdling, too £ur, 34^ 
proper study of mankind is, 793: 
proud, drest in a httle brief authority, 
813. 

race of, like leaves on trees, 793. 

recovered of the bite, 949. 

remote from, 300. 

sadder and a wiser. 86a 

scene of, expatiate free o'er all this, 793. 

scrupulous good, 734. 

so various, oop. 

spirit d, allis divine save the, 451 
state ofl like to a httle kmgdom, poa 
oi. tbif is the, 7ai 

strugglmg m the stmms of fate, 60a 

that lulls you Tom or Tack, xat. 

that hangs on princes' favors, 331. 

that hath a tongue is no man. 133. 

that hath no music in himself, 7^ 

that meddles with cold iron, 540 

the hermit sighed till woman smiled, ao4- 

there lived a, 308. 

to all the country dear, 668, 

trust not a, 333 

vile, that mourns, 391. 

wants but little here below, 139 

wants but little nor that little long, 794. 

ways of God to, vindicate the, 807. 

well-bred, will not insult me, 780 

where he dies for, fittest place is. fioa 

who much receives nothing gives, 797. 

who needlessly sets foot upon a worni ,783 

within, lookest on the, 813 

world without a sun. a, 795. 

wmrth makes the, 781. 

worthy, my foe, 781 

would die when the brains were out, 868L 
yon friendless, 803 

Man's best things are nearest him, 741. 
cheeks, stein my, 346. 

&tt%sob^Urace,l9S. 
illusion given, for, 399. 
ingratitude, 316. 
innumanity to sum. w. 
love is of man's life a thing apart. 796. 
mortality, eye that kept watch 0 er, 759. 
most dark extremity, ^ 

touchstone, calamity is, 348 


unconquerable mind, 933. 


Mam 


iqueret 

wickeonesi, method in, 
shi 

‘y* ' Kl 

verse, his, 57 


brinded,'rang>ant shJcel his, 496. 


ne, blinded, rangiant shakes 
Isid my hand upon thy, 607. 

Manhood better than his verse, 
bright, Soa. 

Mankind, all, is one of these two cowards, 

alf^nk their little set, 8za. 
proper ituc^ of, U man. 79a 
sum up half, 79L 
surpasMs or subdues, 918. 
wlsot brightest meanest of, 938 

Mankind's, all, wonder, 134. 
concern is charity, 398. 
epitome. 900. 

Manliness of gncf, In all the silent. 69a 

Manly foe, give me the, xn. 

Manna, though his toqgue dropped, 734. 

Manner born, to the, 8x4. 

Manner!, catch the, living as they rise, 807. 
gende, of, 794. 

MW the, in the face, 940' 
with fortunes humors turn wlrii climes, 
814. 

Mantle, silver, threw. 4x3, 

Mantled o’er with lober gray, 490 

Manuscript of Heaven, reuTnature like the, 
494. 

Many, sighed to, loved but one, isf 
who depend on, mely find a mend, xaf. 


Many-headed monster of the pit, 804. 

nouter thing. 813. 

Map busy tt^Sxa 

Mar what 'a wall, striring to batter, 80a. 

Marathon mountatni hxm on. 580. 

Marble, dull cold, sleep in, gsx- 
nark the, wit}ihUnafflcT797. 
waitei the more the statue grows, 809. 
Marbled steep, Suahim's, 381- 
March, a day's, nearer home, 389. 
droghteof, 695. 

Ides oC beware the, 899. 

Is o’er the mountain waves, 639 
life’s morning, when my bosom was 
youiig,5a9 

itomiT. us come at last, iu 
take tee winds of, with beauty, 495* 
MaxcheiL Ameral, to the grave, 77a 
our dreadful, 54X. 

Mariners of Eiq^d. ye, 639. 

Mark, could man outlook that, 374. 
death loves a shining, 309, 
miss the, they ahn at, 671. 
the archer little meant, 803. 
the marble with his name, 797 
Mark Antony, who lost, the world! a uo< 


5 » 


Mannto^last words of, 

MarquU duke and a’ that, 341. 

Marriage of true minds, ao8. 

Marriage-bell, oil went merry as a, 511. 
Mamed in hairie repent at leisure, 814 
to immortal verse, soft Lydian airs, 786< 
to immortal verse, wisdom, 8 o 6 - 
Marrowlesi, thy bones are, 868 . 

Many, proper time to, 3x5 

Mats, an eye like, to threaten and cotuiiiant^ 

731 . 

this seat of, 603. 

Marshal'st me the way that I was going, S8s 
Martial cloak around nim, with his, pats 
swashing and a, outside, 733. 

Martyr, thou fall'st a blessed. 333 
Mary, Highland, spare his. 915. 


Mary-bud^ winking, 474. 
Mask, senior's, shallow 


brain behind a, 734. 

tired dissimulation drops her, 310, 

Mast, bends the gallant. 6at 
drunken sailor on a, 733 
nail to the. her holy flag, too 
Master a grief, every one can, 345 
the eternal. 39c 

Master-passion in the breast, ^ 
Master-piece, confusion now hath made Ins 

nature's chief, is writiDg well, 806. 
Masters noble and approved good, z45> 
of tneir fates, mea are men and, 79 > 
Mite, proper, choose not alone a, 315 
Matin bell knells us back, each, 308. 

glow-worm shows the, to be near, 4» 
Matter and copy of the father, the whole 
107 

new life into dull. 106 
no, Berkeley said there was, 8u8. 
waking no such, 340 
wrecks of, 739. 

Maturest counsels, perplex and dasli, 734. 
Maw. blessed his, B09. 

Maxim in the schools, 't is an old. 81a 
Maxims, little board of. 35& 

May, first i^ge of blithesome, 495- 
fioweiy meads in, 193. 

I be there to see. pte. 
merry month of, 136, 480, 49^ 
of life it fallen mto the sear, 794 
of youth, 14X 

propitious, the jolly hours lead on, 496. 
queen o' tne, Tm to be, 327. 
wol have no slogardie a-night. 49 s>> 
Mayiim, life went a, xo8 
May-tune and the cheerful dawn, 138 
Maze, mighty, but not without a plan, 793 
mirthful, 333. 

Mazes, wandering, lost in, 808 
Meadow, raked sweet with liay, 158 
Meadows, brown and sear, 466. 
tnm with daisies pied, 785 
unseen, odors blown from, Soy 
Meads, flowery, in May, 193. 

Meal, by minutes, the hour doth steal away, 
79 z 

Mean, golden, holds fast the. 815. 

Meaner beauties of the night, ia4> 

Meanest flower that blows. 799. 
floweret of the vale, 09 
of mankind, wiaest brightest. 938. 9 
thing that fisda. lorrow of the, 660. 
Means, all appliances and, to boot, 763. 
husteiuT ny, 

right of. mnk^ deeds dwe, 8x5* 

to an end, life is but a, 743. 

whereby I live, when you do take the, 

347, 

Measure your mind's height, Soft 
Measured phrase, choice word and, 89^. 
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Measures, deUrttftil, 54s. 

Lydiu, 77B. 

not men my mark, 8x3. 

life may perfect be In, 780. 

Meat, I cannot eat but little, 946. 
mock the, It feeds on, w 
muudi and the, God senoeth both, 304. 

one n^'s pohioa ia another^, tss 

Meccas of the mind, 917. 

Mech^ slaves wiA greasy aprons, tsu. 
Meddles with cold iron, man that, 540. 
Mede, floures in the, of aU the, 46a. 
Me^dne, miserable have no, but hope, 347 
Me^cinal gum, yat. 

Meditation, in maiden, fancy free, 836 
Medium, cold, friendsnlp knows no, lao 
Meek brown eyes, maiden with the, 104* 
nature's evenmg comment, 49x> 
Meek-eyed morn mother of dews, 490 
Meeting, lovers', journeys end in, laa 
Melancholy days are come, 466. 
grace, 306. 

green and yellow, 951 
kindly mood of, 705. 
marked him for her own, 307. 
moping, 346 
most, most musical, 786 
sweetest. 315 

waste, old Ocean’s gray and, 307 
Melodie that 's sweetly played in tune, 034. 
Melodies, heard, are sweet, 718. 
of morn, 407 

thousand, unheard before, 213, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals <57 
sound, eitsoons they heard, 839 
Melodye, smale foweles nuken, 695 
Melrose, fair, if thou wouldst view aright. 

Melt aiii^ dispel ye spectre-doubts, 743 
into sorrow, 451. 

0 that this too too solid flesh would, 311 
Melted as breath into the wind, 868. 
into thin air, 867. 

Melting chanty, hand open as day for, 724 
unused to the, 735 
Melts the mind to love, pitv. 772 
Memory, bitter, of what he was, ^>6. 
dear son of, 906 
fantasies throng into my, 830 
fond, brings the light. 318 
graves of, where sleep the joys, 410 
green, keep his. 921 
holds a seat, while, 801 
leaves of, 8oi 

pluck from, a rooted sorrow, 347 
silent shore ol, 801 
sinner of his, made such a, 797. 
table of my, 801 
wore my heart away, 348 
Men, all honorable, 873 

and women merely players. 711 
April when they woo, ai4- 
are men and master^ of their fates, 793. 
below and saints above, 203. 
best of, was a sufferer, 733 
uetray, And too late that, 336 
busy companies of, 719 
busy hum of, 780 
'“heerful ways of, 407 
hildren of a larger growth, 107 
cradled into poetry by wrong, wretched, 
806 

^ rowd of common, death calls ye to, 308 

December when they wed, 314 

entirely great, rule f»f, 805 

evil that, do lives after them, 775 

fair women and brave, 511 

fraud of, was ever so, 271 

friendless bodies of unbuned, 495 

liappy breed of, 60 j 

have all these resources, 796 

have lost their reason, 876 

hearts of oak are our, 631. 

Just, by whom impartial laws, 910 
like butterflies, lai 
lives of great, all remind us 770 
look like gods, it makes, 733 
may come and men may go, 446. 
may rise on stepping-stones 399- 
measures not, B13 

must work and women must weep, flax, 
my brothers men the workers, 356. 
nobleness that lies in other, 796 
not twostroug, the weight could raise, 

of^^ minds, 63a. 
of wit and social eloquence. 940. 
of wit. now and then your, 81a 
old, if you do love, 794 

S!^lLary?above^^ reach <ff, 807. 
propose, srhv don't the, 0x4. 
pursue as, 867. 
roU of common, Bxa. 

schemes 0* mice and. gang ad a-gley,469 
shock of, 4x5- 


Men, such, are dangerous, ran. 

such, as live in these degenerate days, 

tsfle^v to omceal the mind, 804. 
tastes 01, so various are the, 8x4. 
think«U. mortal but themselves, 74fl> 

» ts of, are widened, 357. 
the affairs of, 80a. 


twuve hou^ have decided the cause, 

BlOk 

unburied, friendless bodies of, 495 
ways of, tir from gay aties and the, 489 
ways of God to, Jutdfy the, 395. 
were deceivers ever, X38; 271 
who their duties know, 599 
whose hmds grow beneath their shoul- 
ders. X4S 

Men's, names, airy tongues that syllable, 830 
office to spedk pauence, 't is all, 345. 

Mend, lacks time to, 348. 

Mended, soonest, little said is. 803 

Mends their morals, 107 

Menial, pampered, drove me from the door, 

340i * 

Mentions hell to mus polite, never, 396. 

Mercie, who will not, unto others show, 

^8. 

Mercury, a station like the herald, yax. 
can nse, Venus sets ere, 805 
feathered, 67X. 

Mercy, how can he, ever hope to have, 3981 
1 to others show, show to me, 370. 

IS above this 8C^>tred sway, 798. 

lovelier things lunre, shown, 

of A rude stream, 

quality of, Is not strained, 798 

seasons Justice, raB- 

shut the gates of. on mankind, 306. 

sweet. IS nobility's true badge, 798. 


temperjustice iHth, 394. 

if my glory, 346 
'led, displays, 6ia. 


Meridian, lull, of n 

Merit, distinguished, , . 

heaven by making earth a hell, 396 

raised to that bad eminence, by, 722 

sense of your great, xai. 
spurns that patient, takes, 297 
wins the soul, 203 
Merit’s proud pre-eminence, 940 
Merits ur faults to scan, careless their, 688 
seek his, to disclose, 307. 

Mermaid, things done at die, 939 
Merry as a marriage bell, 5x1. 
as the day is lung, 724 
month of May, X3^ 489, 492. 
therefore let s be, 816. 
when 1 hear sweet music, never, 775 
Message of despair, waft home the, 397 

Messes, country, herbs and other, 785 

Met. never, or never parted, 233. 

Metal more attractive, here 's, 133. 

sonorous, blowing martial sounds, 725 
Metaphysic wit can fly. high as, B08. 

Meteor flag of England, 699. 

shone like a, 725 
Method in man’s wickedness, 395 
Methusalems may die m hoary youth, 794 
Metre ballad-mongers, 807 
Mettle, roan of, grasp it like a. Boo. 

K ew. cry, be a kitten and, 807. 

ewhng and puking in the nurse's arms, 711 
M>ce, best-laid schemes o’, and men, 468 
fishermen appor like, 445 
like little, stole m and out, 2xx. 

Midday sun, benighted walks under the, 796. 
Middle age, on his bold visage, 670 

dead vast and, of the iiii^t, 491. 
honeyed, of the night, 177 
Midnight air, cool cisterns or the, 416, 
broi^ht on the hour friendliest to sleep, 

dances and the public show, 31a 
dead of. is the noon of thought, 431. 
dreary, once upon a, 853. 

her woes at, nse, 495- 

In his guarded tent, the Turk at. 588. 

mournful, hours, 348. 

oil, hath toil o’er books consumed the, 

fairy elves whose, 491 
stars of, shM be dear, 103 
Midwife, fairies', 836. 

Mien, vice is a mouster of so frightful, 395. 
Might, aboon his, honest man 's, 34X. 

Mlgiittest in the mightiest, is, 798. 

Mighty contests rise from trivial things, 815 
dead, high converse with the, 80S. 

ills done by woman, 795. 
mase but not without a plan, 79a 
minds old, 806. 
shrine of the, can it be, 58X. 

Mild declivity of hUl, 7«x 
Mildness, ethereal, come gentle Spring, 49a. 
Milk mid water, mirth and innocence, xoS. 
of human kindness, 784. 
of Paradise, 834, 


MUk^white rose. 493. 
Milky baldriTor^i 


skies, Sea- 


way, walk or, 399. 

Mill, vMUowy brook that turns a, 295. 

Miller, there was a JoQy, once, 559. 

MiUliiar,perfiim6d1ikea.5ofl 
MUlkms of s^rl^ creatures, 868. 

yet to be, thanks of, 583 
MUb of God grind slow^ray- 
Milton, faith and morals w^h, held, floe, 
some mute inglorious, here may rei^ 
30& 

Mincing poetry, 807. 

Mind aiu unincorporate, 794 
alone keeps men free, floa, 
built hiA of such a height, B08. 
conceal the. men talk only to, 804. 
dagger of the, 88a, 
diseased, minister to a, 347 
diseased of Its own beauty, 867, 
farewell the tranquil, 733, 
fits and stirs of his, 241. 
frugal, she had a, 959. 
glance of the, 73^ 

glimmer on my. cease eveiy joy to, floa 
goes against the, of man, 3x0. 

IS Us own place, 799. 

IS the standard of we man, 808. 

last Infirmity of noble, 8u 

leafless desert of the, 6x6. 

love IS a torment of uie, 136 

love looks not with the eyes but the. 293 

magic of the, power of thought the, 8ix 

man's unconquerable, 92a 

Meccas of the, 917, 

nobler m the, to suffer, 297. 

philosophic, years that bring the, 759* 

pity melts the, to love, 77a 

pom’s, vex not thou the. 806 

S uite vacant a mind distressed, 815. 

liore%here. survives, 794. 
smooth and steadfast, X4t. 
spirit of a single. 812 
suspicion always haunts the guilty, 725. 
that builds for aye, 489- 
think and ne'er disclose her, 723. 
to mind, heart to heart and, 293. 
torture of the, 3x1 • 

unincorporate, 704 
untutored, poor Indmn whose, 199. 
vacant, lau^ that spoke the, 609. 
virtue the, matures, 794. 

Mind's Horatio, in my, 867. 

height, measure by the shade, 806. 
Minde forbids to crave, my, 799. 

to me a kingdom is, 7^ 

Minds, balm of nurt, 883. 

cement of two, friendship, lao 
different, to different objects, 814. 
marriage of true, 208. 
men or other, 6v. 
murhtv. of old. iBu6. 
powers which our impress, 397- 
Mine and yours, Providence secures both, 

breezy bill, 493. 

is yours and yours is mine, what 's, 205. 
'twas, 'tls his, 8xt. 

Mines to swell that boundless charity, 797. 
Mmister, one fair spirit for my. 206 
patient must, to himself, 347 
thou flamum, 990. 
to a mind diseased, 347, 

Ministeni^ angel, 509. 

Ministers of love. 163. 

Minor, bnsk. pants for twenty-one, 793. 

warped, holds its. 804. 

Minstrel, feathered, of the sky, aia 
raptures, 56^ 

Minutes by mem the hour doth steal away, 

w^t danmM, tells he o'er, 207 
Mirror, holds its warped, to a gaping age, 
804. 

the admired, 938 

thou glorious, where the Almighty’s form, 
607 

wit’s false, 911 

Mirth and fun grew fast and furious, 848. 
and innocence, milk and srater, 108. 
how, can into folly glide, 395. 
limit of becoming, 724. 
of its December, 108 
sympathetic, 

Mischief, Satan finds some, still for Idle 
bands, xoS. 

Misdated on their flattering tombs, 794. 
MiseraUe have no other medicine but hepa 

w^t more, than discontent, 79a 
Miaenes bound in shallows and in, 

Misery, gave to. all he had — a tear, 307. 
hapi^nesi and final. 808. 
klus himsdf to avoid, 900 
round engirt with, 799 
sharp, hM worn him to the booog, li|, 
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Mtserj, steeped to the Upi in. 345. 

Misfortuiie made the throne her ieat» 347. 
Misfortune's book» sour, 345. 

Miszivtngs, blank, 7S9< 

Mislike me not for my ccHnpleuon. 730 
Misquote. Just enou^ of learning to, 804. 
Miss the mark they atm at, 671. 

Mist dispelled when a woman appearst 795. 
mortal, 54a 
obscures, no, 49i> 
resembles the ram. 813. 

Mistook reverse of wrong for right 808. 
Mistress of herself thou^ China fall, 331, 
Mistress' eyebrows, ballad made to hm, 711. 

Misty mountain-tops. Jocund day stands tip- 

toe on the, 490. 

Mixed, the company is, 814 
Mixture, mortal, of earth’s mould, 736. 
Mixtures, happy, of more happy days, 108 
Moan of doves in immemorial elms, 493. 
Moat defensive to a house, 603. 

Mock the meat it feeds on, aor 
Mockery of woe, bear about the, 313 
unreal, hence, 868. 

Mocks the tear it forced to flow, 899 
Model of the barren earth, small, 310 
Moderate thy transports, ao6. 

Modem instances, wise saws and, 7x1. 

Modes of ^th, let zealots teht for, 397. 
Modest pnde and sweet remctant amorous 
delay, 711. 

stillness and humility, 303 
Modesty, bounds of, 733 
Molten graven hammered and rolled, 80a 

Moment, awful, joined to great issues, 539. 

enterprises of great pith and, 297 

give to God each, as it flies, 794 
Moment's ornament, a. za8 

Momentary bliss bestow, 106 
Moments, make an eternity of, 341. 
make the year, 8x5 

Monarch hears with ravished ears, 771. 
of all I survey, I am, 738 
of moimtams, Mont Blanc, 493. 
throned, m'rcy becomes the, 798, 

Money, get. still, ^3 

so much, as 't will bring. 803. 

Mongrel puppy whelp and hound, 949 

Monster, green-eyed, jealousy the, ityj 

many-neaded, of the pit, 804 
many.headed, thing, 813 
of so frightful mien, vice is a, 395 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

493 

Month, a little, 307. 
leafy, of June, 858 
merry, of May, 136, 480, 49a 
Monument, patience on a, smiling at grief, 

without a tomb, 90s 

Monuments our bruised arms hung up for, 

Mood.^ndly, of melancholy, 735 
melting, unused to the, 725 
that blessed, 404, 

when pleasant thoughts bring sad, 493. 
Moody Madness laughing wild, 899 
Moon had flUed her Horn, 491 

hunters’, hangs white and calm, 719. 
inconstant, swear not by the, 207 
's an arrant thief, 489. 
looks on many brooks, 491 
one revolving, in the course of. 909 
pale-faced, ^uck honor from the, 670 
resolves the, into salt tears, 489 
rising m clouded m^esty, 413. 
sits arbitress, 49X. 

■tar close by the, 49a. 
sweet regent of the sky, 491. 
swelling udes obey the, 796 
takes up the wondrous tale, 376 
the ample, 867. 

this fair, solemn bird and, 491. 
to behold the wandering. 787. 
walk by, 306 

Moonbeams play, above their ranks the, 49X. 
Moonh^ht sleeps upon this bank, how swret 

visit It Uy the pale, 674. 

Moons, some nine, wasted. 145. 

Moonstruck madness, 346. 

Moping melancholy, 3^ 

Moral evil and of good, 494 

on the time, motley f^ thus, 8so. 
point a, or adorn a tale, 909. 

Moralist, teach the rustic, to die, 306 
Moralize my song, 670 
Morals hold which Milton hdd, 80a. 
mends their, zov. 

Mordre howe that thou biwreyest, alway, 900. 
w6l out. 90a 

More is meant than meets the ear, 787. 
smoke than fire. uS. 
than kin kind. 704. 

than painting can express, 134. 
the marble wastes^ gzowi^ 80^ 


More things in heaven and earth, 808 
Mom. blushing like die, 909. 

breath of, when she ascends, 306, 

breath of, sweet is the, 490. 

eyelids of the, 490. 

fair laughs the, zo8. 

greets the dappled, 671. 

ner rosy steps advanang, 490. 30 

incense-breathing, breezy call of, 305 

Joy like a summer s, 493. 

lights that do mislead the, 963. 

meek-eyed, miHher of dews, 490. 

melodies of, 407. 

melt into, vapors, 490. 

not waki^ till she sings, 495. 

of toll, 530. 

sorrow returned with the dawning of, 

sweet approach of even or, 407* 
to noon he fell, from, 725 
trumpet to the, the cock that is the, 868. 
with rosy hand unbarred, 490 
Morning came forth with pilpim steps, 49a 
dew, chaste as, 106. 
face, the day's disasters m his, 668. 
how pleasant m thy. Life, zoB. 
life's, march, 53a 
like tlie spint of a youth, 490 
never, wore to evening. 345. 
shows the day, childhooa the man as, 
Z07 

sons of the, brightest and best oil 397. 
star, hast thou a charm to suy the, 3^ 
Morning’s beam is glancing, when, 539 
Morrow, give not a windy night a rainy, 371 
no part of thetr good. 193. 
say good-night till it be. 241 
Mortal coil, shutned off this, 397. 
crisis to portend, with, 309. 
frame, quit O quit this, 365. 
instruments, 900. 
mixture of earth's mould, 796, 
murders, twenty, 866 
raised a. to the skies, 773. 
think all men. but themselves, 748 
why should the spirit of, be proud, 30a 
Mortal s share, beyond a, 8z3 
Mortality, eye that kept watch o’er man's, 
7S9 

s too weak to bear them long, 347. 
Mortality’s strong hand, 309 
Mortals, not m, to command success, 8oa 
Mortify a wit, 804 

Moses, Pan to, lends his pagan hom, 396. 
Moss-covered bucket that hung in the well, 
zoo. 

Most ignorant of what most assured, 8Z3 
musical most melancholy, 786. 
unkmdest cut of all, 876 
Motes, gay, that people the sunbeams, 786. 
Mother, Dacian, 68z 
dear Jerusalem, 358 
lone, of dead empires; 7S0 
man before your, strive to be a, Z07. 
meets on high the babe she lost, 309. 
mighty, did unveil her awful face, 939. 
of arts and eloquence, 719. 
of dews, meek-eyed mom, 490 
so loving to my, 906. 
tongue, Chatham’s language his, 575* 
who 'd give her booby for another, 232 
Mother's, all the, from top to toe, Z07. 

lap, drop into thy, 310 
Mothers' sons, bloody crowns of, 541 
Mother-wit and nature, 939. 

Moths, maidens like, caught by glare, 315. 
Motion and a spirit, 404 

m his, like an angel sings, 775. 
of a hidden fir^ 398. 

Motions looks and eyes, a third interprets, 
811 

of his spirit are dull as night, 776, 
Motives, those precious, 333 
Motley fool thus moral on the time, 8za 
. '8 the only wear, 8zo. 

Motto, this be our. In Cod is our trust, 593. 
Mould and frame of hand, 107 
fiaglle. of that, 309. 
mortal mixture of earth’s, 796. 

Nature lost the, Z37. 
of form, 783. 
rose above the, 333. 

Mouldenng um, when shall spring visit the, 

Mould^nother’s weakness to its will, 819. 
Mount Abora, singing of^ 834. 

If I flXf 36s- 

Mountain, heu gone on the, 883. 
height, freedom from her. ^ 
land of the, and the flood, S7& 
like the dew on the, 983 
small sands the, 8z^ 
the melancholy, yawns, 790, 

Mountains, all the craggy, Z57. 

Greenland’s icy, 395. 
ure a fecu^, 49^ 


Mountains look on Marathon, 580. 

monarch of; Mont Btamc tixe, 493, 
Mountain-tops, misty, Jocund day sbinds tip- 
toe on the, 490. 

Mountain-waves, her march is o'er tiie, 699. 
Mounting in hot haste, 518. 

Mourn, countless thousands, 339. 
for a year, grieve for an hour, 318 
lacks time to, lacks tune to mend, 348 
without a witness, truly mourn that, 3x9. 
Mourned the loved the lost, 971. 

Mourner, only constant, o'er the dead, 319. 
Mournful midnight hours, 348 
numbers, tdl me not m, 769. 
rustling in the dark. Sox 
Mournings for the dead, 373 
Mourns, nothing dies but something, 414 
the dead who lives as they desire, 3x2 
Mouse, not even a, 96. 

Mouth and the meat God giveth both, 394. 
nay an’ thou ’It, 1 ’ll rant as well as thou, 

ope^, for rhetoric, 804. 

Moutn-honor breath, 794. 

Mouths of wisest censure, 8iz. 

Move easiest who learned to dance. 806 
Moving accidents by flood and field, 145 
Moviug-dehcate, more, 8ox. 

Much I want that most would have, 799. 
may be said on both sides, 803. 
more than little is by much too, 8x5. 1 

receives but nothuig gives, 797 
Muddy ill-seemmg thick bereft of beauty, 
7*5- , 

vesture of decay, 775. 

Multitude of fhends, happiness not in, X30 
Multitudinous seas incarnadme, 883 
Murder, a brother's, 900 
ez fer war I call it, 54X. 
most sacrilegious, 900* 
one, made a villain millions a hero, 541* 
one to destroy is, 541 
thousands takes a specious name, to, 

w^speak though it have no tongue, 

Murders, gods fix revengeful eyes on, 

Murde^ twenty mortal, on their crowns, 868 
Murmur, current that with gentle, glides, 

493- 

Murmuring fled, 490 

of innumerable bees, 493- 
Murmurs, hollow, died away m, 773. 
hollow, my ears rang with, Z84. 
mutual, 58s. 

Muse, chaste, employed her heaven-taught 
lyre, 806 

heaven-bred happy, divinest Spenser, 




.ire that would ascend, 867. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 5x1 
be the food of love, play on if, 80B 
beat his, out, 397 
breathing from her face, 133. 
creep in our ears, 775. 
dwells Imgermg and wandering on, 
where, 8^. 

hath charms to soothe a savage, 809. 
heavenly maid was young, when, 773. 
m Its roar, 607. 

man that hath no, in himself, 776 
never merry when 1 hear sweet, 775 
mght shall be filled with, 816. 

DO, in a voice that is still the same, 371. 
no, in the nightingale, 134. 
of humanity, still sad, 404. 
jiassed in, out of sight, 355. 
sea-maid's, 836 

soul of, shed through Tara's halls, 577. 
soul of, slumbers m the shell, 313 
sphere-descended maid, 774- 
vibrates m the memory, 776. 
with the enamelled stones, makes, 493. 
Music’s golden tongue, 176. 

Musical m its immensities, 736. 

most, most melancholy, 786. 

Musician, nightingale no better, than the 

Musing msi^Stude, 867. 

on companions gone, 2481 
Muskets kick their owners over, 671. 
Musk-roses, sweet, and ^Jantine, 495. 

Mute inglorious Milton, some, 306, 
msensate things, 103. 

Mutin^move the stones of Rome to rise bit 

Mutual murmurs, . 

Myriad, codeless, of precedent, 8zo. 
Myriads of daisies, 495- 

of rivulets hurrying tiirough, 493. 
Mysteries do be beyond thy dust, ar 4 > 
Mystenous cement of the soul, xao> 

Mystery, burden of the, 404. 

of mysteries, 397* 

Mystical lore, 574- 
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Nail, CMC adds a, to our coffin, 798. 

to the mast her hdy flar, 69a 
leaked beauties, more adnure thy, 814. 
every day he clad, the, 948. 
nature, 807. 

new-born child, on parents' knees, 78. 
though locked up in steel, 796 
to mine enemies, 33a. 
villany, clothe my, 396 
Nakedness, not in utter, 758 
Name, a local habitation and a, 867 
at which the world arew pale, 909. 
be George, if his, 81a. 

Ben Adnein's, led all the rest, 350^ 769* 
blot on his, in battle no, 574. 
cannot conceive nor. thee, 900* 
filches from me my ^ood, 8xz. 
frailty thy, is woman, 
friendship but a, what is, 139. 
friendship u but a, like love, lai. 
friendship's, speak to thee in, xsi 
ood, in man or woman, 81 1. 
lacous, hell trembled at the, 310 
his tools, teach nothings but to, 804. 
inconstancy is but a, 371. 
in print, pleasant to sec one's. 803 
is^rcatin moutlis of wisest censure, thy, 

IS Norval. my, 650 

kiiijjf s, IS d tower of strength, 733 

rai^ric of a, 810 

mark the marble with his, 797. 
of action, lose the, 2^7 
of Faith's defender, 602 


Nature^ paint Uke, who can, 489. 
paumg through, to eteraity, om 
pityii^, tigna die last release, 804. 
prodi^ty of, framed in the. Tax, 
sjiikinyeat^7S9- 
slower, art m, w/f. * 

aoQd ground of, 48^ 
swears the lovely dears, 19s. 
sweet look that, wears, 4901 
the ybung read, 494. 
tone of languid, restore the, 493. 
true wit is, to advantage dressed, 807 
unassunung commonplace of, 49^ 
vicar of the almightie Lord, 4^ 
voice of, cnes e'en from the tomb, 
whose body, is and God the soul, 489. 
yet do I fear thy, 734- 

Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well, 
806 

end of language, 804. 

God, looks through nature up to, 808. 

fresh from, hand. 603. 

heart beats strong amid the hills, 489. 

heart in tune, we with, 343. 

human, daily food, xs8. 

human, highest dower, 539. 

kindly law, 107. 

meek, child. 94a 

meek, evening comment, 491. 

own creatiiMir, noble of, 8ia 

own sweet and cuniimg hand, xaa 

rob me of free, grace, 489 

second course, ©3 

soft nurse, gentle sleep, 763. 

teachii^, fist to, 307 

tired, sweet restorer sleep, 816. 


of gentleman, grand old, 797. 

0 Amos Cottle, Photbus I what a, 940. 
proud his, gfij 

ravished with the whistling of a, 939. 
to every hxid star, give d, 804 
well spelt, happy he whose, 81 1. 
wiiat A wounded, shall live behind me, 
Hi I 

whispers of thy, not a wind but, 248 
Named thee but to praise thee, none, 937. 
Nameless Lharnis, 

iinremeinbered acts, 404 
Names, bright, will hallow song, 312 
few immortal, not born to dit, 583 
new made honor doth forget men's, 812 
tongaes th.it <^llable intirs, 810 
whom love of God had blessedf, 350, 769 
Nap, taken out Ins, in lap of Thetis. 490 
Narrow neck of land, lo ' on a, 793. 

Nation boils, scum tlut rises upmost whe*n 
the, 813 

courts o' th’. 395 

Nation s eyes, read their history in a, 306 
Nations, make enemies of, 594 
the Niobc of, 720 
world aoih but two, bear, 796 
Native charm, one, 689. 

grace sat fair-proportioned, 795 
here and to the manner born, 814. 
hue of resolution is sicklied o’er, 297. 
land, my own my, 56^ 
land good night, my, 238, 
shore fades aer the waters blue, 238 
wiles impart, every good his, 
wood notes wild, warbled hiS, 786 
Naturalists observe a flea has fleas, 496. 
Nature, accuse not, she hath done her part, 

ap^p^cd shakes off her firmness, 31a 
brnding, fast In fate, 370. 
cannot miss, art may err but, 4S9. 
compunctious visiungs of, 900 
course of. is the art of God, 489 
cunnmg'st pattern of excelling, 900. 
death whicn, never made, 310. 
debt to, 's qmckly paid, 309. 
disscinblmg, cheated of feature by. 938. 


extremes in, 799 

eye of, lived In the, 48^ 

force of, could no further go, 907. 

formed but one such man, 94a 

formed by. and refined by art, 309. 

fortress built by, 603. 

from her seat gave signs of woe, 899 

gave a secona groan, 8 m 

in hir corages, priketh him, 695. 

m silence bid the world repose, 49a 

is but art. all, 489 

IS subdued to what it works in, 733. 

't is their, to, 108. 

looks through, up to nature's God, 80S. 

lord of all the workes of, 489. 

lost the mould, 137 

made thee to temper man, 133. 

mother-wit and, 9^ 

naked, 807. 

never did betray, 404- 

never lends the smallest scruple, 797. 

of an limirrection, 900. 

one touch of. Six. 


walks, eye, 807. 

works, universal blank of, 407. 

Naimht a trifle, think, 815. 
but grief and pain, ^ 
eared this body for wind or weather, 108 
falling into, mward horror of, 759 
in this hfe sweet, 315 
IS everything, 808. 

Naughty world, shines a good deed m a, 797. 
Navies are stranded, 518. 

Neaera's hair, t.'uigles of. 303 

Nearer clearer deadlier than before, 51 1. 

ray God to thee, 373. 

Neat But not finical, 143 
still to be, 713. 

Neat liauded Phillis, 785 
Necessary cat, a harmless 496. 

Necessite, niaken vertue of, 803 
Necessity, from a beautiful, God is love, 394 
tlie tyrant’s plea. tioi. 
turns his, to glorious gain, 539 
Neck of land, loT on a narrow, 793 
that made that white robe wan, 721 
Necks, trust our, to gripe of noose, 793. 
Nectarean Juice, 770 
Need of a remoter charm, 404 
deserted at his utmost, 771. 
of blessing, 1 had most, 883. 

Needle and thread, every drop hinders, 338 
true as the, to the pole, 706 
Needless Alexandrine ends the song, 806. 
Needy hollow-eyed sharp -looking wretch, 
72a 

Neglect, such sweet, more taketh me, 713, 
Neighbor's shame, loudly publishing, Six 
Neither nch nor rare, 8x5 
Nerve, iron, to true occasion true, 940 
Net, all 's fish they get that cometh to, 673. 
Nettle danger, out of this, 671. 

tender-nanded stroke a, 800 
Never ending still beginmng, 773. 
loved a tree or flower, 251. 
loved sae kindly, 333. 
met or never pa^d, 233 
mmd the pain, X07 
nursed a dear gazelle, 851. 
shake thy gory locks at me, 868. 
to hope again, fhlls, 331 
too late for delight, 305. 
wedding ever wooing, z44- 
Never-failing friends are they, 806 
Nevermore, quoth the raven, 85^ 

New, fantastic if too, or old, 806 
New-born babe, soft as sinews of, 399 
gawds, 8x1. 

Newest kmd of ways, oldest sins the, 
395 

New-made honor doth forget names, 8x3 
News, a tailor’s, 73a. 

first brtnger of unwelcome, 346 
New*spangled ore. 49a 
Nice admirer, 733. 

conduct of a clouded cane, 799. 
makes, of no vile bold, 798 
sharp quillets of the law, 8zo. 
tenets, some, 398. 

Nicotia dearer to the muse than grapes, 
aae. 

Night, amorous Urd at, 309. 
at sunset blackest, 720^ 


Nii^t, atheist half believes a God by, 491. 
UUTfi robo ofa CD9a 
before Cbristn^ t wu the. 9& 
cheek of, beauty hongs on the, 721. 
coUied, brief as the lightning in the, 250 
congenial with the, 4^. 
danarer’s troubled. 6ao. 
dari^i the streetSt^en the, 558. 
dead vast and middle of the, 491. 
dull as, motions of his qfirit are, 776 
dun, has veiled the solemn view, 940. 
empty, nor smk those stars in, 114. 
empty-vaulted, 726. 
endless, closed nis eyes m. 939. 
eternal, sung of Chaos and, 407. 
fore-spent, of sorrow, 193. 

S ve not a windy, a rainy morrow, 371, 

IS a thousand eyes, 135 
honeyed middle of the, 177. 
how Beautiful is, 491. 
infant crying in the, 392. 

IS the time to weep, 416 
toint-laborer with the day, 559. 
lovely as a Lapland, 311 
meaner beauties of the, 134. 
of cloudless climes and starry skies, 130, 
of the grave, day dawn on the, 737. 
of wakmg, 530. 
oft m the stuiy, 318. 

0 pilot 't IS d fearful, 63a. 

peaceful, from busy day the, 559 

reign of Chaos and old, 725. 

sable goddess. 491 

say not Good, 304. 

shades of, were iailmg fast, 777. 

shades of, with him fled the, 490. 

shall be filled with music, 816 

silent, with this tier solemn bird, 206, 491. 

silver Iming on the. turn forth, 491. 

soft stillness and the, 775. 

sound of revelry by, six. 

stars of, innumerable as the, 492 

steal a few hours from the, 

the black bat, has flown, 153. 

the watchful, 309. 

the world in love with, 134. 

trailing garments of the, 416 

tram of, last in the, 363. 

uncreated, wide womb of, 794 

voices of the, 373 

wings of, darkness falls from tlie, 490 
witaiing tune of, now is the very, 491. 
wrongs of, light will repay the, 489 
Night’s black arch, keystane o’, 848. 

candles are burnt out, 490 
Nightingale no better a musician than the 
wren, 496 

no music m tlie, 134 
ravished. 495. 
that warblest at eve, 496- 
wakeful, 413 

Nightingale's high note, 491. 

song in the grove, 737 
Nightly pitch my moving tent, 389. 

to the hstening earth, 376. 

Nights are wholesome, 397 
dews of summer. 491 
profit of their shining 604 
short as arc the, 315 
twenty watchful weary tedious, 304. 

Nile, worms of, outvenoms all the. Six 
Nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 703, 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself, the 
air, 730 

capers, in a lady’s chamber, 541. 

Niobe, like, all tears, 733. 
of nations, 730. 

Nipping and an eager air, 49X. 

No, maids in modesty say, 796. 

matter, Berkeley said there was, 808 
more of that, 348 

sorrow in thy song no winter in thy 
year, 472 

Nobility, betwixt the wind and Ills, 506. 

old, leave us still our, 813 
Nobility's true badge, sweet mercy is, 798. 
Noble and approved good masters, 144 
by heritaTC, 143. 
of natures own creating. 8i8> 
to be good, 'tis only. ax. 

Nobleness that lies in other men, 796. 

Nobler in the mind to suffer, whether 'tis« 
397. 

loves and nobler cares, 43 
Noblest passions to inspire, 806. 

work of God, an honest man 's the, 780. 
Nobody cares for me, I care for nobody an^ 
816 

Nod, affects to, assumes the god, 771 
ready with every, to tumble, 733 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 78:^ 
Noise and nddiness. nothing but, loS. 
etenuT and scolding, 215. 

Uke, of a hidden brook, 858. 
of conflict, dire was the, 500 
of folly, bfrd that shun 'st the. 786^ 
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gice, creeps in thh Mttjr. 79 B. 
rsc^ two^ (tf the rueit esrtht sza 
ragsn horn. Pin to Moi^tenka% 396 . 

suckled in a creed oatwani, tn- 
r.i(fr, ample* nch with the spiofls of time, 
306* 

prcMrrllKjd, all but the, ^ 

1 atfatnt, this Insubstantial, 867. 

P.i|{es folio of four, 810. 


well, that \ well satisfied, 8uii. 
ram. a Stranger yet to, 108. i 
akin to, 813 

and an^iah wring the brow, 509. 
change the place out keep the, 799 
doomed to go In company with, 539. 
find pleasure end in, 736. 
mighty, to lore it is, 904. 
never mmd the, 107. 
phyucii, labor we delight In, 559. 
pleasure after, sweet Is, 771 
smile in, frown at pleasure, 799 
tliat iMun to miss, a, 204. 
to sigh yet feel no, 816 

Painful vlgns keep, pensive poets, 807. 

Pams and penalties of idleness, 734 
of despised love, 997. 
of love sweeter than other pleasures, 145. 
poetic, pleasure in, 806. 
world of sighs for my, 14^. 

Paint like nature, who can, 4^ 
the Illy, 726 

Painted ship upon a painted ocean, idle as a* 

855* 

Painters, poets like, unskilled to trace, 807 

Painting, more than, can express, 134, 


of your fear, this is the very, 868, 
rair, kindest and the happiest, sis 
Palace and a prtson on each hand, 790 


hollow oak our, is, 626. 

Palaces, 'mid pleasures and, no, 231; 

Pale, it fair not, 721. 
cast of thought, 997 
grew thy cheek and cold, 241 
nis uneffectual Arc, 490 
passion loves, places which, 316. 
why so, and wan fond lover, 26 { 
Pale-faced moon, pluck honor Irom the, 670. 
Pail Mall, sweet shady side of, 814. 

Pall, sceptred. 787. 

Pallas, bust or, perched upon a, 852 
Palm, itclimg, condemned to have an, 797 
Palmer's weed, sad votanst in, 8^ 

Palpable and familiar, clothing the, 490 
P.ilter in a double sense, 34s 
Pampered menial drove me from the door, 
340 

Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn, 396. 
Pang as great as when a f^t dies, 31a 
each, imbues with a new color, 490 
feels no biting, 559. 
that rends the heart, 347 
Pangs and fury of despair, 800. 

intense, every sense o'erstning by, 899. 
keenest, the wretched And, 616 
more, and fears than wars or women, 
321. 

Pansies that 's for thoughts 495 
Pansy freaked with Jet, 494 
Pantaloon, lean and slippered, 711. 

Panting Time toiled after him in vain, 905. 
1*1018 for twenty-one, when the bnsk minor, 
791 

Paper, uncertain, certain portion of, 811 
Paradise, blissful, of God the garden was 
719. 

heavenly, is that place, 123 
how beautiful oeyond compare, 399 
how grows in, our store, lao 
milk of, 834. 

must 1 thus leave thee, 3J1. 
of our despair, the unreached, 867. 
only tdiss of, that survived, 232. 
opening, 489. 

thought would destroy their, 108 
to what we fear of death, J47< 

Paradises, two, are in one, 813 
Paru^s description, a maid that, 722 
Parallel, none but himself cin be hu, 819. 
Paramours, sweetly sung to call forth. 493* 
Pard, bearded like the, 711 
Pardon, ne'er, who have done the wrong, 

79^ 

or to bear It, lar. 

Parent of good these are thy glorious 

works 3^3 

Parents, son of, passed mto the skies 9^ 
Psrentr, on, knees a naked new-born child, 

78. 

Psrfight praetbour, a verrey, 800 
PariA church, plain as way to, 603. 

Parinhe, wyd sras his. 697. 

Parliament of man, 957. 

Parlous boy. 0 *1 la a, 107. 

Pinneeoti for an inw^ bruise, 506. 

Parson, forty-fiowcr, 0 for s 809. 

ownmlhlMkin. 618 . 


Pnrt, a poor otdd, o' tb* blood, 899. 
actirelljfour,78s. 
few Shan, when numy meet, 513. 
of being, hath a. 813. 
sohepuyihlsyn* 

Partake the wale, on. 

Parted, when we two, in sUcnce and tears, 
841. 

Parthenon, Earth proudly wears the. 736. 
Partial, grow more, for the observers sake, 

Particular, each, hair to stand on end. 735 
Parting day, curfew tolli the knell of, 305. 
day dies like the dolphin, 490- 
guest. vpeed the. zai. 

Is such sweet sorrow, 241. 
way he went at, 948. 

Partitions, thin, do their bounds divide, 909. 

thin, sense from thought divide, 8ox. 
Parts gracious, remembers me of hu, X07. 
if, allura thee think how Bacon shined, 

oi^e stupendous whde, 489- 
one man plays ^ny, 71}- 
pawing to am Am bU hinder, 496. 
the weu-a4)usted. 493- 
Parys, Frensih of. 606. 

Pass by me as the idle wuid. 797. 
into nothingness, 675. 
my imperfections fay, i<^. 
native bulwarks of the, 719 
Passage, access and, to remorse, 90a 
Passe, niaugre thee will, or dy,^ 

Passeth show. 1 have that within which. 995 
Passing fair, is she not, 133. 

'twas, strange, X45. 

nch with forty pounds a year, 688. 

tnbute of a sign, 206 

Passion, first, woman loves her lover in her, 

796- 

haunted me like a, 404. 
heaven each, sends. 799. 
is the gale, reason the card, 792. 
places which pale, loves, 3x6, 
rulmg, conquers reason, 799. 
nihng, strong m death, 780 
shall nave spent hs novel force, 955 
towering. 795. 
vows with so much, 004 
Passion's slave, man that 's not, 1x2 
wayward birth, ay 

Passionate intuition, faith become a. 397. 
Passioas, angry, rise, loB. 
fly with fife, all other, 206 
noblest, to inspire, 8061 
Passiveness, wise, w 

Past, best of prophets of the Future is the, 

IcltSc dead, bury its dead, 770 
power upon the, not heaven itself has 
799, 

the Future, two eternities, 793. 
unsighed for, ao6. 

Paste and cover to our bones, 310, 

Pastime and our happmess will grow, 805 
of a drosvsy summer day, 70 
Pastors, some ungracious, 80^ 

Patch grief with proverbs, 3x9. 

Patchn set upon a little breach, B15, 

Path motive (^ide original and end, 394. 
of sorrow and that path alone, 348. 
penury's barren, Boa 
primrose, of dalliance, 809. 
thorny, of sorrow, 2x3. 

Pathless groves, fountainheads and, 316 
woo£, there is a pleasure in the. 607. 
Paths as unto sin decoy, such, 796. 
lead to woman's love, all, 004 
of glory lead but to the grave, 306 
Patience, «ul men's office to speak, ^5 
drop of, m some part of my soul, 735 
flour of wifly. 931. 
he stands waiting, though with, 747 
't b the soul of peace, 793 
on • monument smiling at grief, 951 
preacheth, God takes a text and, 364 
Patlrat must minister to himself, 347. 

though sorely tried, 345 
Patines of bright gold, 775. 

Patriarch, venerame, guueleu held, 794 
Patriot's boast, 999 

Patriots, spark which fires the soul of, 601. 
Patter of the rain upon the roof. 97- 
Pattern, cunning'st of excelling nature, 900 
Pauper, he's only a, whom nobody owns, 
34 ^ 

Pause, must give us, 997. 

Pauses, hollow, of the storm, 633. 

of the spe«h, thou fiU'st the, asB. 
Pavement, nebes of heaven’s, trodden gold, 

loi^ 

Pawing to get free hb hinder parts, 496. 
Peace and health, heaven’s nest treasures, 
5 S 9 > 

arts of war and, <80. 

carry gentle, in thy right hand, 389 


PeadB, eentnl wbabling at the heart, fill, 
Ihiitsof, -- 
hath her 




its ten thousands slays, 539, 
keep, between the effect and It, 900. 
long, nurses dangerous humors, 
maici-pale. complexion of her, S4x* 
iimVcs d vilitude and caQs h, S 4 x- 
nothmg M) becomes a man in. 303, 
piping time of, 938. 
ring in the thousand yean of, 759 
sent to, to gam our peace, 311 
settled, pierce his, M. 
soft phrase of, isi 
sobd, Adam could find no, 93a. 
soul of, patience 't b the. 793. 
source and soul of social Rfe, 54X. 
thrice my, was slain, 49Z 
to be found in this world, Mfi. 
your valor won. enjoy the, 603, 

Peak to peak, from, 686 

in Darien, silent upon a, 805. 

Peal upon peal redoubling all around, 493. 
Pearl, narbanc, and gidd, 799. 

hang a. In every cowslip’s ear, I69. 
if all their sand were, twenty seas, 915. 
like the base Indian threw a, away, 794 
orient, a double row of, loa 
orient, sowed the earth with, 400, 

Pearh, morning, dropt in the lily s bosom, 

at random strung, 807. 
that were his eyes, 869 
Peasant, belated, some, 491. 

Peasantry, bold, their country's pnde, 687. 
Pedigree, penniless lass wi' a lang, 900. 

Peep of day, in its nest at. 80 
Pegiuus. fiery, turn and wind a, 671. 

PeDucid streams, more, top- 
Pelop’s ime, presenting Thebes or, 787. 
Pelting of this pitiless storm, 494 
Pembroke's mother, 907 
Pen and ink, what meagre profits foom. 940 - 
feather whence the, was shaped, 908. 
gloneas by my, 1 *tt make thee, isa 
K mightier than uie sword, 805 
o'enmbrms the pencil and the, 867 
tongne or, of aO sad words of, 15^ 
Penalties, pains and, of idleness, 724. 

Pencil, o'ermforms the, and the pen, 867. 
Pendent bed and procreant crame, 720 
world in bigness as a star, 401. 

Pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, man 
thou, 79a 

Penned it down, and so 1 , 805. 

Penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree, aoo. 

Pens, quirks of bUzonmg, 72^ 

Pensioner on the bounties of an hour, 747, 
Pensive poets painful vigib keep, 807. 

th^h a nnppy place, brought from a, 

Pent, here in the ooay, 389^ 

Penury and imprisonment, age ache, 347. 

chill, repressed their nome rage, yoik 
Penury's barren path, 802, 

Pe(H)le, all sorts of, 8ia 
common, of the skies, 124. 
that dwell up m the steeple, 714. 
the sunbeams, gay motes that, 786. 
People’s wiU, broad-based upon her, 639. 
Perched and sat and nothing more, 85a 
Perfect whole, 406. 

woman nobly planned, 196. 

Perfection, fulnea of, lies in hun, 239. 

true, nght praise and, 496. 

Perfections, with sweete. caught, 904. 
Perfome, amber scent or odorous, 631. 

throw a, on the vkdet, 79^ 

Perfumed like a milliner, 5061 
Perilous, dim and, way, 806. 

edge of battle when it raged, 54a 
stulT, cleanse the stuffed Vwom of that, 
347 

Perds do environ, what, S40 

how many, doe emokl the r^teous, 

Perlu^ loven’, Jove laughs at. 907. 

Perlced up In a glistering f^ef, 347. 
Pernicious weea 35a 
Perpetual benededon, 758. 

Perplex and dash maturest counseb, 794. 
Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds, 197. 

In the extreme. 794. 

’enonage, genteel in, 149. 

’ersuasion had ripened Into fklth, 397. 
*ersuas(ve accent, thus began wWi, 714, 
somd. magic numbers and, 809. 
Perturbed s} 4 nt, rest, 3x1. 

Perverts the prophets, purloins the psalnw 

with a popinjay, 506 

Pestilence seals that close the, 5B9. 


Petard, conjugal, 9x5. 

Peter denyed nis Lord and 


Peter's dome, hand that 


rounded, 7|lh 
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Peter's km some Jove adorn, 3961 

Uk. HHI. mice. 

aiL 

Petticoate, tempestuous, 713 
Petty pace, creeps in this, 79a. 

PheOans, Pyrrhic, 

Phantasma or a hideous dream, like a, 900. 
Phantom of delight, she was a, zaS. 

Philip and Mary on a shilling, ao^. 

my king, 75. 

Philiis, neat-handed, 785 
Philosopher and friend, guide, pti. 
Philosophers, hot, stood banding factious, 
808 

Phllos^Im mlnU^ years that bring the, 759. 
Philosophic, Aristotle and his, 696 
Phiiosophre al be that he was a, 696. 
Philosophy, divine, 397 
dreamt of in your, 808. 
false, vain wisdom all and, 808. 
proud, 1 ask not, 494. 
sweets of sweet, 804. 
will clip an angel's wings, 808, 
Philoso^y's reverse and health's decay, 801. 
Phistk, Doctour of, ther was a, 809. 
gold in, is a cordial, 809. 
speke of. and of surgerye, 809. 

Phuebus, bright, in his strength. 495 
'gins arise, 474. 

what a name, 0 Amos Cottle, 040. 
Phoebus' fire scarce thaws the icicles, 733 
wain, hindmost wheels of, 830 
Phosphor, sweet, bring the day, 489 
Phrase, measured, choice word and, 807 
soft, of peace, Z 45 > 

Phrenzy dictates. Jealousy believes what, 
ao7 

Physic, take, pomp, 802, 

Physics pain, the labor we delight m. 559. 
Picture, took on this, and on this, 721 
Pictured urn, scatters from her, 867 
Pictures, my eyes make, when they are shut, 
807 

out of doors, 723. 

Piece of scripture, 

Pierian spring, drink deep or taste not, 803 
Pilgruii gray, honor comes a, 563 

Steps, morning came forth with, 490 
Pilgrimage, overtaketh in his, every sedge 
he. 493 

Pilgrimages, longen folk to goon on, 695. 
Pilgnms, rest for w«ary, found, 704. 
Pi&im-^nes, such naves as his are, 917 
Pillow hard, sloth finds the down, 816 
Pilot, careful, of my proper woe, 333, 

'tis a fearful nmht, 63a 
that weathereefthe storm, 632 
Pin, with a Uttle, bores through. 308 
Pinch, one, a hungry lean-faced villam, 722 
Pmed in thought, 251 
l^nes, proud tops of the eastern, 719 
silent sea or. 376. 

the murmuring, and the hemlocks, 453. 
thunder-harp of, smote his, 493. 

Pinions, downy, swift on his, 816. 

trembling, soar with, 801. 

Pink of courtesy, 1 am the very, 734. 

Pinks that grow on whose tops, a^ 
Pinnacle, thunder-splintered, 7x9 
Pious action we do sugar o'er the devil, with, 
3^5 

frauds and holy shifts, 396. 

Pipe but as the linnets sing, 807. 
for fortune's finger, xia. 
glorious in a, 814. 

of half-awakened birds, earliest, 315. 
to the spirit ditties of no tone, 7x8 
Pipes and whistles m his sound, 71X. 

Piping tune of peace, 938. 

Pit, many-headed monster of the, 804. 
Piteous chase, big round tears in, 490 
Pith and moment, enterprises of great, 397 
these arms had seven years’. X45. 

Pitiful, 't was wondrous, 145, 

Pity and perhaps forgive, 315. 
challenge double, 304. 
gave ere charity began. 688. 
he hath a tear for, 731 
I should, were 't not for laughing, 73a. 
loved her that she did, X45 
melts the mind to love, 773 
straightest path to woman’s love. 204. 
•weua the tide of love, 794. 
that villainous saltpetre. 506. 
the sorrows of a ooor old man, 34a 
Place and time, flaming bounds of, 939 
change the. but keep the pain, 799 
fittest, where man can die, 60a 
is dirafied by the doer's deed, 8x3. 
lonely, with pleasures dignified, 403. 
of rert, where to choose their, jii. 
pensive though a happy, ao6. 
still removid; 787. 
sunshine u the shady, ML 


Place, there *8 no, like beoie,' ixo^ B85, 
naces which pale passion loves, 3x6, 

Plague the mventor, return to, 800. 

Plagues, of all, thy wrath can send, isi. 

that haunt the nch. 8x5. 

Plain as way to parish cbtirch. 8 oa 
blunt man that love my meno, 87& 
living and high thinking, 814. 
loveliest vUl^e of the, sweet Auburn, 
686 . 

nodding o'er the yellow, Autumn, 49B. 
smokes along the sounding, 403. 
struck eagle stretched upon the, 800. 
swift Camilla scours the, 806. 
pricking on the, a knight was, 827. 

Plan, migh^ maze but not without a, 792. 
Planets, all the, in their turn, 376. 

then no, stnke, 307 
Plant, a rare old, is the ivy green, 4661 
fame is no. 8xa. 

Plants, aromatic, bestow no fragrance, 348. 

suck in the earth, ioi- 
Plato thou reasonest 759. 

Plato's retirement, 720. 

Play i' th’ pbghted clouds, 86^ 

IS the thing, B04. 
the deviL seem a saint and, 396. 
the fool because they Ire men of sense, 
ygS. 

the fo<A wise enough to, 798L 
the woman, thou hast forcM me to, 331. 
the woman with mme eyes, 346. 
to you. death to us, tho\ zo& 

Played at bo-peep, as if th^, 721. 

familiar with nis hoary beks, 910 
Player, poor, that struts and ftets nis hour, 
792. 

Players, men and women merely, 7iz« 
Playmates, I have had, 274. 

Pla3's round the head. 781. 

such fantastic tricks. 813 ' 

Playthings, great pnnees have great, 541 
Plea, necessity the tyrant's, fiox. 

Plead like angels, his virtues, 900 
Pleasant in thy morning, how, 108, 
thought, we meet thee like a, 495 
to see one's name m pnnt. Sc^ 
to think on. 134. 

Please, the certainty to, tliat charm, 912 
Ecased to the last he crops the flowery food, 

rattle, tickled with a straw, 107. 
Pleasing dreadful thought, Eternity thou, 
759 

dreams and slumbers light, 81& 
heaviness, 816. 
lascivious, of a lute, 541. 
less, when possessed, 793. 
shade, ah, 108 

Eeasure after pain, sweet is, 771 

at the helm, youth on the prow, 108 

blend our, or our pnde, 6fo. 

end m pain, 736b 

felt in home, 332, 

fnend of, wisdom’s aid, 774. 

frown at, smile in pain, 7^ 

heels of, grief treads upon the, 3x4. 

in poetic pains, 8061 

in the pathless woods, 607. 

little, in the house, 343. 

live in, when I live to thee, 794. 

of the game, 730. 

praise, all his, 399 

reason’s whole, 8x5. 

she was bent, though on, 959. 

shock of, 770. 

sweetest, chords that vibrate, 304. 
weil-spnng of, 107. 

Eeasure-dome, a stately, B34 
Pleasures, all the, prove, 157. 

'mid, and palaces, no. 335 
are hke poppies spread, 8i8« 
dignified, a lonely place with, 493 
doubling his, 3X3. 
of the present day, seize the, 794. 
soothed his sonl to, 772 
these pretty, might me move, 158L 
Fledge, fii^, of blithiesome May, 495. 
halnt never signed no, 558 
of day, sure, 363 

Plenty, scatter, o^ a smiling land, 306. 
Plighted clouds, play 'i the, 869. 

Eodders, continual, small have won, 804. 
Plot, this blessed, 603. 

Eoughman homeward plods his weary way, 
Eoi 


stem ruin’s, 463. 


jugi^are, 

unwilling, 495 
Eover, muskets aimed at duck or, 671. 
Euck bright honor from the moon, 670 
from memory a rooted sorrow. 347 
the amaranthine flower of fUth, 398. 
this flower safety, 67z 
up drowned bonox by the locks, 67a 
Eumes m the gay wind dancing, 539^ 
Flungfid i^ acomfted u X mu, ^ 


Pluto's cheek, drew iron tears down, 787. 
Poem round and perfect as a alar, 807. 

Poesy, sacred and soul-monng, 806. 

Poet in a golden cUme was born, 807. 
lunatic the lover and the, 806. 
seems beside the man, 57. 
this is truth the. sings, 255 
Poet's bram, madness smich should possess 

ne'er lost on, 81 1 
eye In a fine frenzy roUiiig, 733. 
inlnd, vex not thou the, 9o6t 
pen turns them to shapes, 867. 
wlvan grave, 940 

Poetic child, meet nurse for a, 575. 
fields encompass me. 807 
nook, 0 for a seat In some, 489* 
pains, pleasure in. 806. 

Poetry, ccui the flowers its, 494. 
cradled Into, by wrong, 806 
mincbig, 807. 

of eartn is never dead. 485. 
tender charm of, and love, 495. 

Poets like painters unskilled to trace, 807. 
lose half the praise, 806. 
pensive, painful vigils keep, 807. 
three, in three distant ages, 907 
who on earth have made us heirs, 43. 
youthful, dream, 786. 
youthful, fancy when they love, 134. 
Point a moral or adorn a tale, 909 
highest, of all my greatness, 346. 
his slow unmovmg finger, 735. 
of his own fancy falls, on the, 31a 
on thet, you yourself may jedge, 558. 
swun to yonner, 67a 

Points, kindred, of heaven and of home, 

474 - 

Poison, one man's, another's meat, 815 
sweet, of misused wine, 556. 

Poisoned chalice, ingredienti, of our, 800. 
Poisoning of a dart, like the, 795 
Poke, drew a dial from his, 791. 

Pole so tall to reach the, were 1 , 808 
to pole, beloved from, 857. 
to pole, spread the truth from, 
true as the needle to the, 796 
Policy, any cause of, turn him to, 733. 

Pomp, contingencies of, 867. 

fpve lettered, to teeth of time, 915 
Rck absurd, let the candied tongue, iis, 
of dress, beyond the, 795. 
of power, 306 

pride, and circumstance of war, 733 
sepulchred in such, 906. 
take physic, 803 

vain, and glory of this world, 331. 
Pompey's statua, even at the base of, 876 
Pomps, leave, to those who need 'em, 603. 
Ponderous woe, 312 

Pools, smooth dark, of deeper thought, 23B 
Poor a thing is man, how, 8 ^ 

but honest, my fnends were, 796 
cold part o' thr blood, 899 
farthings to the, 803 

have cried, Casar hath wept when the, 
875. 

infirm weak and despised old man, 3461 

laws grind the, 809 

make no new friends, 29a 

makes me, mdeed, 8ti. 

none so. to do him reverence, 876. 

old man, sorrows of a, 340. 

simple annals of the, 306 

though, the offering be, 793. 

without thee we are, 394. 

Popiitlay, pestered with a, 506. 

Poppies, pleasures are like, spread, 848 
Porcelain, precious, of human clay, 309. 
Porcupine, mulls upon the f'stfiil, 725 
Port of rest from troublous toyle, 311 
pride m their, 603* 

Portal we call death, whose, 273 
Portance in nra travels* history, X45. 
Portcullises or ears, 2x5. 

Portend success In love, 496. 

Portentous sight, 3^5. 

Portion, certain, of uncertain paper, 8iz. 
of that around me. 1 oecome, 493. 
wales a. with ^adicious care, 386. 

Ports, commerce opens all her, 541. 

Posies, a thousand fragrant, X57. 

Positive persisting fools, 798, 

Possessed, first I have, 207. 

less pleasing when, 793. 

Possessing, too dear for my, 239. 

Possession, beauty fadeth by too much, ig^ 
virtue that, would not show us, 801. 

Post of honor is a private station, 601. 

o’er land and ocean, 366. 

Postenty, obligation to, 793. 

what has, aone for us, 793- 
Posting wiiidiB. bteath rides on the, 8 il 
P osy M a ring, 007. 

Fotsnt grave and reveread slgnion^ 111014 
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PounceNboz 'twizt his and 
506, 

roverty, dihtrest by, no more, Sos. 
nonest, is there for, 341 
hunger and dirt, 314, 337. 
lighten half thy, 931. 
steeped me in, to the very Ups, 

TOvertys unconquerable bar, 8 i 9 . 

Powder dry, trust God and keep your, 609. 
Power, ever-dunng, 631. 
fortune's, not now in, 347. 
forty-parson, 0 for a, 8^ 

God’s dear, loving, 807. 

of grace the magic of a name, 8za 

of tliuught the magic of the nund, 810. 

pomp of, 306. 

relentless, 345. 

that sways the breast, 809. 

to charm, nor witch hath, 397. 

wad some, the giftie gie us. 486. 

Powers, rcsolvid, frame of his, 808. 
that be, 603, 

that will work for thee, 922. 

upon the past, not heaven itself has, 793 

winch our minds impress, 397, 

Practice taught, such as, 798 
Practised falsehood under saintly shew, 396 
what he preached, 809. 

Practisour, verrey parfight, 809. 

Praise, all bis pleasure, 399. 
anthem swells the note of, 306, 
blame love kisses tears and smiles, 128. 
damn with faint, 910. 
enough to fill the ambition, 575 
hearts that once beat high 'for, 577. 
love of, howe'er conccated, 810 
maid whom there were none to, 104. 
iiiimed thcc but to, none, 937. 
no small, to he dispraised, 811 
or infamy, leave tliat to fate, 803. 
poets lose half the, 806. 
right, and tiue perfection, 496. 
seller’s, to thmgs of sale, 810. 
several praise on several parts, 721 
t.ike the strongest, on trust, 810. 
the I<'rcnchman. 120 
undeserved scandal in disguise, 811 
Praising makes the reiuenibrancu dear, 31a. 

the rose that all arc, 205 
Pr.ite of iny whereabouts, the very stones, 
882 

Pray, rtiudiiiod to, came to scoff, 688 
the lord my soul to keep, 107 
Prayer, agony of, by thine, 358. 
all his business, 399 
impcrfcet offices ol, and praise, 399 
is the soul s sincere desire, «8 
silent, her eyes are homes of, 399, 
swears a, or two, 

I’raycth liest who luvetn best, 860 
Preached as never sure to preaeh again, 395 
prat Used what he, Roo 
Pre.icheih patience, God takes a text and, 
364 

lYceedcnt, code less mynad of, 81a 
from, to precedent, 

Precincts warm, of the cheerful day, 306 
Precious diadem stole, 813 

jewel 111 his head, wears a, 348 
seeing to the eye, adds a, 3 o 3 t 
Pre eminence, merit’s proud, 940b 
ITegiiant hinges of tlic knee, crook the, iii. 
Prent It, faith he’ll, 805 
Prentice han' she tried on man, 191. 
Preparation, dreadful note of, 540. 

I'repare for rhyme, 806. 

Presence, felt, of the Deity, 491 
lord of thy, 3^ 

Present good or ill the joy or curse, 800 
in desires, though absent, 248. 
]»resentment, counterfeit, 721 
Press not a falhng man too far, 345 
ITest oughte ensample for to yivc, 809 
Presume not God to scan, 792 
Pretty Fanny’s way, call it only, 134. 
in amber to observe, 815. 
to walk with, 134. 

Prey, evemng, expects his, 108 
lord of all things yet a, to all, 792* 
to dumb forgetfulness a, 306 
to hastening ills a, 667. 

Price for knowledge, too hlA the, 911. 

of many a crime untold, 802. 

Prick the sides of my intent, 7^ 

Pricking on the plame, a gentle knight was, 

Pride, *Send our pleasure or our, 66a. 
fame ambition to fill up his heart, 796. 
fell with my fortunes, W7. 
high-blown, broke under me, 321. 

11 their port. 603. 
like an eagle, 799. 
modest, 7tt. 

never-failing vice of fools, 799^ 

of former days, 577 

pomp and circumstance of war, 79a. 


Pride, rank, and haughtiness of soul, 799, 
reasoning, our error lies in, 799. 
stsnds in nis, alone. 4M 
tall vampu-e’s artificlsi; 639. 

tlmtapw humility, 396, 949 

that licks the dust, 91a 
Primal duties shine aloft like stars, 398. 

eldest curse a brother’s murder, 900. 
Prime, virtues of a temp’rate, 794. 

Primeval, forest, this is the, 453. 

Primrose, a yeliow, was to him, 495. 
by anver'sbriffi, 495. 
path of dalliance, 809. 
peeps beneath the than, 690. 
rathe, that forsaken dies, 494. 

Primroses, pale, that die unmarried, 495. 
Prince can make a belted knight, 341 
duty subject owes the, 913 
Princes and lords may flouri^ 687 
and lords the breath of kings, 386. 
death of) the heavens blaiM forth the, 

fii^ew real friends, women like, 795. 
have great playthiiq^ 541. 
sweet aspect of, 321 
were privileged to kill, 541. 

Princes’ favors, man that han^ on, 321. 
Principles ofiener changed tl^ shirt, 347. 
with times, 814 

Print be little, although the, 107. 

pleasant to see one's name In, 805 
Prison, palace and a, on each hand, 720. 

Stone walls do not a, make, 147. 
Prison-house, secrets of my, 725 
Private man, ambition of a, 575. 
ends, the dog to gam his, 949 
station, post of honor is a, toi. 
what, griefs they have. I imow not, 876. 
Prize not to the worth what we have, 801. 

o' death in battle, gret, 539. 

Probability, keep, in view, 805. 

Proceed ad tt{/inttum, and so. 496 
Proceedings, sqbsequent, interested him no 
more, 988 

Process of the suns, 257. 

such was the, 145 
Proclaims by many a grace, 793 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 748. 
Procuress to the lords of hell, 397. 
Prodigality of nature, framed in the, 721, 
Profferer construe Ay, would have the, 796 
Profit, no, grows where no pleasure, 604. 

of their shining nights, 804 
Profits, what meagre, from pen and ink, 
Progress golden, in the east, 816 
Progressive virtue and approving heaven, 
214. 

Prologue or the posy of a ring, 207 
Promethean fire, sparkle still the right, 133. 
heat, 9(X) 

Promiscuously applied, hands, 814. 

Promise, broke no, served no private end, 
120 

keep the word of, to our ear, 345 
of celestial worth, there buds the, 398 
Promised, I was, on a tune, 9^ 

Promises, fails most oft where most it, 801. 
Proofs of holy wnt, confirmations strong as, 
207. 

Prop that doth sustain my house, 347 
Proper study of mankind is man, 792, 
stuff, 0. 868 
time to marry, 215. 

Prophetic ray, tints to-morrow with, 134 
strain, 787 

Prophets of the Future is the ^t, best of, 
791 

perverts the, purloins the psalms 397 
Proportion, fair, curtailed of tms, 938. 
Proportions, eloquent, 726 

just beauties see in small, 729. 

Propose, why don't the men, 214. 

Prose or rhyme, unatterapted yet in, 947, 
Prospect, every, pleases, 395. 

of his soul, eye and, 801 
Prospects brightening to the last, 687, 
distant, please us, 8oz. 
shining, rise, 807. 

Prosper, treason doth never, 819 
Protest, lady doth, too much, 907. 

Proteus rising from the sea, 403. 

Proud, ever iair and never, 72^ 
his name, 563 
man's contumely, 297. 
of parts, 798. 

philosophy, I ask not, 494. 

science never taught his soul to stray, 

setter-up and puller-down of kings, 938. 
why should the »int of mortal be, 307. 
world good-by, I'm gomg home, 74^ 
Pkoud-pied April, 492. 

Prove false i^n proved true before. 809. 
Proved by the ends of being to have b^ 

797. 

true before prove fklse again, 809. 
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Proverbs, patch grief wittL 318 
Proves by thum^g on your back, lat 
Providence, assert eternal, 395. 
foreknowledge will and fate, 808. 

God’s, seeming estranged, 335. 
secures both mine andyours^ 394. 
their guide, 331. 

Prow, youth on the, pleasure at the beki^ 
Z06. 

Prudence, some dispense with, 798, 

Prunella, leather or, 781. 

Psalms, purloins the, perverts the prophets 

Public haunt, our life exempt from, 489 > 
mak in, on the stagey 107 
Publish right or wrong, 1 ’ll. 806 
Publishing loudly our neighbor’s shame, 8iz, 
Pucw, thou httle tricksy, 93 
Pudding, added, 803. 

Puflijd and recklesslibertme, 809. 

Puking, mewling and, m the nurse’s amuL 
711 

Puller-down of kings, setter-up and, 938; 
Punished most who most obey, 204. 

Pure, grow, by being purely shined upon, 
lao. 

Pure-eyed Faith, 830. 

Punty of grace, 133. 

Purled the ptalms, perverts the prophets, 
397 

Purple all the ground with flowers, 494. 
and gold, Reaming m, 301. 
light of love, 205. 
testament of bleeding war, 541 
with love's wound, 8^ 

Purpose, flifi^ty, is ue*ver o’ertook, 797. 
infirm of, &3 

one mcreasing, nips through the agei^ 

shife my fell, 900 
Purposes, airy, execute their, 868. 

Purpurea! gleams, fields invested with, 399. 
Purse, who steals my, steals trash, 811. 
Purses, others', be more fat, 816 
Pursue as men, conceive m boyhood and. 867. 

the tnumph, 911 
Pursues the vast alone, 814. 

Push us from our stools, 81^ 

Puts on his pretty looks, 107. 

Puzzles the will, 997. 

Pygmies are pygmies still, 398 
pygniy-body, fretted the, to decay, 908 
Pyramid star-y-pointmg, 906. 

Pyramids are pyramids in vales, 
virtue alone outbuilds the, 39^ 

Pynhic dance, 581. 

Quaint and cunous volume, 852 
enamelled eyes, 494 
Quality of mercy is not strained, 798. 

true -fixed and resting, 492 
^antum 0’ the sin, I waive the, 396 
Quarrel, beware of entrance to a, 540. 
just, thnee armed that hath his, 796, 
sudden and quick m, 711 
Quarrels, best advantages of others', 809. 
Quamis rocks and bills MS 
Quarry-slave, scourgeo to bis dungeon, 308. 
Quean, flauntuig extravagant, i3i> 

Queen, apparent, 413 

Bess, image of good, 802 
Mab iiath Dccn with you, 836, 

0’ the May, 327. 

of the world and child of the skies, 588, 
Question, dreadful, asked tliat, 794 
humed, of despair, 309 
that IS the, to be or not to be, 297 
Questionings, obstinate, of sense and out- 
ward thmgs, 759- 

Quickness, too much, ever to he taught, 804. 
Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 912 
what may, us in a death so noble, 794. 
Quietness, give me worship and, 541. 
of thought, 797. 

uietus make with a bare bodkin, 297. 
iillets of the law, nice sharp, 810 
Is upon the fretful porcupine, 725. 
-jitessence, wit’s deep, 938 
,iiips and cranks and wanton wiles, 785, 
(wring to the young-eyed cherubims, 775. 
luirks of blazomng pens, 722. 

Vit this mortal frame, 3^ 

lulver’s choice, devil hath not in his, 204. 

:e, grow immortal as they, 804. 

Race, a simple, 811 
forget the human, 206 
foltowing Spring supplies anotfasr, 792. 
generous, hves to build not boast a, wa 
rear my dusky, 957 
Rack, leave not a, behmd, 867 
01 a too easy chair, 724. 
of this tough world, 34^ 
the value, 801, 

Rage, impatiently doth, being stopped, 493- 
li^nse and wanton, 539. 
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Rage, no. like love to hatred turned, ao;. 

Of the vulture, 451. 
strong without, m 

Raggedness, Ioodm and windowed, 494 
Raui, a dnving dashing, 493. 

drops of. tell their Deads in, 494. 
droppetn as the gentle, from heaven, 
79B. 

in winter when the dismal, 493> 
induence, ladies whose bngnt eyes, 786, 
k raineth every day, 494. 
mist resembles the, 8x3. 
patter of the, upon the roof. 971 
sunshine and, at once, 9o^. 
sunshine follows the rain, 313. 
the sweetest, 

the thirsty earth soaks up the, 494> 
Rainbow, add another hue unto the, yad. 
colors of the, live m the, 869. 
to the storms of life, S34. 

Raine in th* aire from earn to sUei 4I9. 
Raised a mortal to the skies, 773. 

Knm. snow-white, on a grassy bank, 4^ 
Riimpant shakes his bnnded mane, 490, 
Kampire’s, tall, artificial pride, 633 
Random, shaft at, sent, 803 
strung at, orient pearis, 8^7. 
word at, spoken, 803. 

Range with humble livers in content, 347. 
Ranging for revenge, Cmsar's spirit, 539 
Rank is tiut the giunea's stamp, 341 
rny offence is, it smells to heaven, 900 
Ranks and squadrons, 899 
love levels all, 203. 
moonbeams play above their, 491. 

Rant as well as thou, nay an 1 ‘ 11 , 804. 

Rapt seraph, 394 

•>oul sitting in thine eyes, 786 
Rapture of reixisc, 303 
on the lonely sliure, 607 
to die dreary void, 810. 

Raptures, no minstrel, swell for him, 563. 
Ra{>ture-sniitten frame, 81a 
Rare arc solitary woes, woes cluster, 345. 
as a day iu June, what » so, 434. 
beaumont, 939 
Ben Jonson, 939. 
neither rich nor, 815 
rich and, the gems she wore, 731. 
Rantyof Christian chanty, 33s. 

Rash, splenetic and, 733. 

Rashly importunate, 335 
Rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 494. 
Rattle his bones over the stones, ^1 
pleased with a, 107. 
war's, where iningles, 510 
Rave recite and madden round the land, 

Ravelin sleave of care, 883. 

Raven down of darkness, smoothing the, 
7 * 

quotli the. neveniiore, 853 
Ravens, he that doth the, feed, 394 
Ravished e)es, wheresoe'er 1 turn niy, 807 
nightingale, 49$. 

Rav.snment, divine enchanting, 736 
Ray. beauty's heavenly, 730. 
beneath her steady, 491. 
emits a brighter, 800 
gem of purest, serene, 306 
lessening, lingering star with, 388 
tiropheUc, tints to-morrow with, 134. 
temper whose unclouded, 333 
Rays hide your diminished, 797 
ten thousand dewy, 731 
young Fancy s, to8 

Raze out written troubles of the brain, 347. 
Razor, satire like a polished, keen, 806 
Razors, cried, up and donn, 954. 

Razure of oblivion, 61 1. 

Reach of ordmary men, above the, 807. 
Read, he that runs may, 398. 
in the eyes of others, i 3 i, 
to doubt or read to scorn, 397 
Real and apparent are the same, here, 310, 
Realm, this, this England, 603. 

Realm* above, constancy lives In, 11& 
pale, of shade, 307. 
three, obey. 814. 
whatever, to see. 348. 

Reaper whose name is death, 376. 

Rear the tender thought, 314. 

Rea'wird of a conquered rroe, 371* 

Reason, confidence of, 797. 
cool, 806. 

discourse of. a beast that wants, 733. 
feast of. and (low of soul, 814. 
tom. the temperate will, laS. 

g^ke, capaLill^ and, 808 
men have lost their. 876 
neither rhyme nor, 9)8 
no other tmt a woman's, 733 
noble and roost sovereign, 806 


ruling uassum conquers, 799 
smlies from, flow, 304. 


Reason the card, but passka is the gale, Tto 
why, theirs not to. 517 
worse appear the better, make the, 7*4. 
would OMpair, love can hope witere, 304. 
Reason's emiig, spite, 489 
whole pleasure, 815. 

Reasoned 808 
Reasonest w^ Plato thou, 719 
Reasons why we smile and bI|^, 309 
Receives, much, but nothing gives, 797. 
Recesses of a lowly spirit, 375. 

Reck the rede, may you better, 796. 
Reckless libertine, puffed and, 80^ 
Reckoning. 0 weary. 348 
Recks not ins own rede, 809. 

Reclined, sighing he, 8t6 
RecoUection, fond, presents them to view, 
100 

Record, weep to, and l)hish togive it in, 395. 
Recorded tune, last syllable of, 79a 
Records dear of transports past, a88 
trivial fond, wipe away all, 8ox 
Red as a rose is she, 854. 
celestial rosy, 003 
making the green — one, 883. 
red rose, my luve 's like a, 334. 

Rede, reck the, may you better, 796 
recks not his own, 809. 
ve tent it, 1, 805 
Redness, pretty, mhis lip, X4S> 

Reed, love tunes the shepherd's, aoa. 
Keiines, how the sWle, 813 
Redectioii, rememorance and, how allied, 
801 . 

Refreshes in the breeze, warms in the sun, 

Refre^ent, draught of cool, 770 
Regent of the sky, the moon sweet, 491. 
Regret, wild with all, 315. 

Re^, ancient solitary, 30$. 

better to, in hell than serve in heaven, 

of^?haos and old Night, 735. 
o'er the herd, 813 
to, IS svorth ambition, 799 
Related, to whom, or by whom begot, 311 
■'Hic, sad, of departed worth, 381 
Religion breathing household laws, 814. 

stands on tiptoe in our land, 395 
Religious light, dim, 787. 

Relish of suvation, 395, 

Reluctant amorous delay, 711. 

Remainder biscuit, dry as, 803. 

Remained to pray, came to scoff, 088 
Remains, be Kind to my, lao. 

Remedi^ our, oft in ourselves do lie, 793 
weak nave, the wise have Joys, 798 
Remedy, things without alt, 

Remember an gpotiiecary, I do, 809, 

I remember 1 , 93, 106 
joy, no greater ^ef than to, 346. 
such things were, I cannot but, 313 
thee I yea from my memory, 801 
Remembered kisses after death, dear as, 3x5 
sorrows sweeten Joy, 346 
■ T things, 


Remembers me of ^is gracious parts, 107. 
Remembrance and reflection how allied, 8ox 
makes the, dear, 313 
of things past, I summon up, X15. 
rosemary that 's for, 493 
Remorse, access and pai^e to, stop up 
th', 900. 
farewell, 393 

keen, with blood defiled. 879. 

Remote from man, 390 

Remove, drag> at each, a lengthening chain, 

348 

Renown, eumples of, all the fair, 348 
insect of, 810 

Rent admits the winter's chill, 3x0 
is sorrow and her income tears, 314. 
the envious Casca made, 876. 

Repast, sweet, and calm repose, 333 
Repent at leisure, married m haste, 314 
Repentance, fierce, rears her snaky crest, 

to^ lover, give, 336. 

Report me and my cause aright, 811 
Repose, calm, sweet repast and, 333 
hushed in grim, 108. 
my spirit onmk, 416, 
rapture of, 303. 

Repressing ill, crowning good, m 
Reproof on her lip but a smile m her eye, 

Repu^on dies at every word, Bii. 

the bubble, seeking, 7x1 
Researches, deep, vex the brain with »». 

Resem^nce, with those streams he no, 
hold, 730 

Resentment glows, with one, X 30 
Reserve thy Judgment, 815 
Reudence, hidden, 736 
Resign his very dust, 794. 


Res^fixntioa gently slopes the way, fli?. 
Resided, know not what 's. 7^ 

Resistless eloquence, those nndent srhoie, 
804. 

Resolution, native hue of, 397. 

soldier arrold with, 304. 

Resolve Itself into a dew, thaw and, 3tt. 
Resolved, most in doubt when best, 46. 
once to be, ohee in doubt is, 307. 
to ruin or rule the state, 6ox. 

Respect that makes calimi^ of so long hfe, 

too much, upon the world, 803, 

ResL absence of occupation is not, 815 
for weary pdgriins found, 794. 
from troublous toyle, port of, 3x1. 
guilt or fear disturb man's, 310. 
her soul, she 's dead, 309 
perturbed spirit, 3x1. 
place of, where to choose their, 331. 
wamor taking his, lay like a, 9% 

Restive sloth fincu down pillow hard, 1x6. 
Restless ecstasy, lie in, 311 
Restorer, tired nature's sweet, sleep, 8x6. 
Restrelne and kepen wel thy tongue, 398. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come, 801 
Retired hill, apart sat on a, 808. 

leisure, add to these, 786 
Retiremeht, Plato's, yao 

rural quiet friendship bnoks, 314. 
short, urges sweet return, B14. 

Retreat, loop-holes of. 810 
Retreats, bttuty dwells in deei). !iu6 
Return, I thougtit that she bade me, 341 
retirement urges sweet, 814 
to plague the inventor, 800. 

Revel, bios every passion, or be still, 809 
Revelry, sound of, by night, 511. 

Revels, imdnight, faery elves whose, 491 
our, now are ended, 867 
Revenn, couched with, 39b 
feed my, 899 

ranging for, Caesar's spirit, 539 
study of, 540. 

sweet IS, especially to women, 169 
Revengeful eyes on murderers, gc^snx, 90*. 
Revenue, no. but thy good spirits, in 
Reverence, none so |>oor tn do him, 876 
Reverend signiors, jwtent grave uucl, 145. 
Reverse of wrong mistook tor right, 80B 
philosophy's, and health's decay, Sot 
Revolt when truth would set free, toi 
Reward, though a late a sure, succeeds 398 
Rewards, fortune's buffets and, iis. 
Rhetoric, ope his mouth for. 804 
Rhetorician's rules 804 
Rhine, dwelleth bv the castled, 494 

the nver, doth wash your city oi Co- 
logne, 954 

what power shall wash the nver, 954. 
wide and winding, 446 
Rhyme, beauty makmg beautiful old, 133. 
epic’s statel) , blot out the, 915 
nor reason, neither, 938 
one for, one for sense, 807 
prepare for, 806 
reason for my, 93B 
the rudder is of verses, 807 
those that write in, 807. 
turn o'er some idle, 8if' 
unattempted yet 111 prose or, 947 
Ribbon, give me but what this, bound. 135 
Ribs of death, create a soul under the, 8ji 
Rich and poor makes all the history of, 797 
and rare the gems she wore, 731 
from very want of wealth, 559 
m having such a jewel, 313. 
men rule the law, 809 
neither, nor rare, 81^ 
not gaudy, 733. 
something, and strange, 869 
tempts by making, not poor, 803 
the treasure sweet the pleasure, 771. 
with f wty pounds a year, 688 
with the spoils of time, 306 
Richard, awe the soul of, ^x 
's himself agdin, 541 
soul of, 868 

Richer than all his trilxe, 734. 

Riches, beat, ignorance of wealth, 687 
infinite, m a little room, 736 
of heaven s pkvement, 803. 

Riddle of the world, glory Jest and, 793. 
Ride abroad, when he next doth, 963. 

Rider, stead that knows his, 631 
Ridel m the whirlwind, 599 
upon thestonn,63a. 

Right by chence, fool must now and then be 

j90t 

F xid-wllUe waight, 119 
see the, and I approve it too, 395 
Httle tight lgtlelsW.6QS 
mistook reverse of wrong for, I08 
there is none to dispute, my, 73B. 
true to imagined, 603 
whatever is is, 4^911 
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Rights, know their, and dare maintain, 599. 
Rin. suns^ broken m the, 348 
Ring, bright tfold, on her wand. 731. 
in the Christ that i^ to be, 75a. 
out old ^apea of foul disease, 75a 
out the darkness of the land, 75.i. 
out the old nng in the new, 70. 
out wild bells to the wild sky, 75J 
twsy of a, J07 

Ktiiglets, blowing the, from the braid, 721 
Kipe and good one. a scholar and a, 733. 

and ripe, from hour to hour we, 791 
Rise, created half to, and half to fall, 793 
successive, fall successive and, 793 
with the lark, 495 
Rising world of waters. 407. 

Rival III the wrong, caiiiiut l>ear a, 799 
Rived the knotty oaks, 631 
River, Alph the sacred, 834. 

At my garden's eiitl, ut. 

brook and, meet, 104 

Dee, lived on the, 559 

gltdeth at his own sweet will, 678 

nke the foam on the, 383 

of his thoughts, occdii to the, 7^ 

Rhine doth wash your city of Cologne, 


snow-fall in the. 848 

Rivers run to seas, brooks make rivers, 493. 

shallow, to whose falls, 157 
Rivets, busy hammers closing, up, 540. 
Rivulets dance their wayward round, 103 
myriads of, hurrying through, 493. 
Road, along a rough a weary, 445 
fringing the dusty, with gold, 495. 
Ko<tiii, absent from him I, 38:^ 

dunce that lia» been leni tu. 793. 
when 'cr I, 348 
Roar, ceaseless, 031 
music III its, 607 
of waters, the, 74'^ 

whirlwind's, loud torrent and the, 003 
Roast beef of old England, 575 
Rohe.aAure, of night. 592 
dew on his thin, 578 
of clouds, 49 j 

veiled in a simple, best attire, 795 
Robes and furred gowns hide all, 8 w 
Haunting, of sin, 813 
loosely Rowing hair as frei ,713 
Roliin-rcclbreast and the wren. 493- 
tunes his throat, 493 

Rolls me of that w li not cnriclKs him, 811 
Rock me to sleep, mother. 22^ 
shall Ry from its firm liasc, 033. 
Rock-hound coast, stern and, 387 
Rocks, desert, and Hcetiiig air, 801 
pure gold, the water nectar, 213 
soften, or bend a knotted oak, 809. 
throne of, 493 
Rod, chief IS a, 781) 

of empire might have swayed 306 
Sparc the, and spoil the child, ro8 
Kodetuk, where was, then, 511. 

Roll of common men, 812 

on thou deep and dark blue ocean, 607 
Rollin f year is full of thee, 417 
Roman holiday, butchered to make a, 66x 
more an aiitii]uc, than a Dane, 811 
senate long debate, can a, 570. 

Kuiiians call it Stoicism, 799 
friends, countrymen, 875 
k'linaiUU', if folly grow, 805 
Koine, aisles of Clirislian, groined the, 730 
my ( ountry city of the soul, 720 
move the stones <if, to rise, 877 
when, falls — the world, 682 
Roof, patter of the ram upon the, 97 
Room, grief fills the, of my absent child, 107 
iiiRmte riches m a little, 726 
Rooty love that took an early, 271. 
nms his, 321. 

of age. a worm is at the, 30B 
tree of deepest, 756 

Rooted wirrow, pluck from memory a, 347. 
Ruse above the mould, 327 

distilled, earthlier happy is the, 495 
is fairest when 't is budding new, J04 
go lovely, 123 
last, of summer, 465 
iiJlk-white. 495 

hive 's like a red red, 234. 
offend thy sight, if this fair, 123 
red as a, b she, S54 
should shut and be a bud again, 179 
summer’s, 407 

sweetest washed with dew, 204 
that all are praising, 20$ 
that lives its little hour, 309 
when 1 have plucked thy, 900 
Roseate canopy, 4^- 
Rosebud garden of girls. 153 
set with little wUtiil thorns, 721 
Rosebuds filled with snow, 133 
gather ye, while ye may, 754 
Rosemary that ’s for rcmemliroiice, 495. 


Roses, beds of, I wUI make thee, 157. 
full of sweet dayes and, soe. 
in December, as soon sei^ 806 
bcent of the, will hang round it still, 240 
virgins are soft as the, they twine, 451. 
Rosy red, celestial, 203 
Rot and rot, from hour to hour we, 791. 
Rotten at the heart, a goodly apple, 797. 
Rough with black winds ana storms, 63a. ^ 
Rough-hew them how we will, 793 
Round and perfect as a star, 807 
hoop’s liewitchmg, 134. 
the slight waist, 814. 
travelled life's dull, lai 
unvarnished tale, 145 
uumnst, attains the, 7M 
wiiere rivulets dance their wayward, lo^ 
Rounded with a sleep, our little life is, 867. 
Rout on rout, 725 

where meet a public, ju 
Routed all his foes, thrice he, 771 
Rub, ay there 's the, 297. 

Rubies grew, asked me where the, 1 34. 
Rudder, rhyme the, is of verses, 807. 

Rude am 1 m my speech. 145 
forefathers of the hamlet, 305 
Rum beauteous, lay, lovely in death the, 
794 

man marks the earth witli, 607 
or to rule the state, 601. 
systems into, hurled, 394 
upon ruin, 725 

Ruin'll, stem, ploughshare, 463 
Rule Britannia rule the waves, 576 
declared absoluie. 711. 
of courtly grace, 721 
of men entirely great, 80s 
ruin or to, the state. 601 
Ruler of the inverted year, winter, 49a 
Rules, never shows she. if she rules him, 215 
Ruling by obeying nature's powers, 541 
passion conquers reason, 799 
passion strong in death, 780. 

Rumor of oppression and deceit, 593 
Run amuck and tilt at all I meet, 836 
Runic rhyme, a sort of, 714. 

Runs away, he who fights and, 540. 
he chat, may read, 398 
the great nrcint, 810 
the world away, thus. 671 
Rupert of debate, 723 
Rural life, sequestered vale of, 794 
guict friendship Imoks, 214. 
sights alone hut rural sounds, 493 
Kush into the skies. 799 
to glory or the grave, 513 
Rushes wanton, lay you down on the, 816 
Rushing of the blast, 1 hear the, 492. 

Rust, his good sword, 539 
Rustic luontlist, ^ob 
Rustics, gazing, ranged around, 688 
Kustlinjr, mournful in the dark, 801 
Rusty (or want of fighting, 507 
Rye, cornin' through the, 187 


babbath appeared, smiled when a, 738. 

ordained the, he who, 347 
Sable cloud turn forth her silver lining, 491 
goddess, night, 491 
weeds, no friends appear in, 312 
Sahicr tints of woe, 346. 

Sabnna fair listen where thou art sitting, 
869 

Sacred head now wounded, 37 3 
shade and solitude, 491 
snul-moving poesy. 806 
Sacrifice, turn delight into a, ^4 
Sacrilegious murder hath broke o}>e, qw 
S ad as angels for the good man s sm, 395. 
by fits oy starts 't was wild, 773 
impious In a good man to be, 348. 
sincerity^ wrought in a, 736. 
vicissitudes of things, 5^ 
when others' grief is fled, 312 
words of tongue or pen, of all, ■;59< 
Sadder and a wiser man, 86a 
Saddest of the year, the melancholy days, 
466* 

Sadness, feeling of, and longing, 813. 

with no tlnmeasing, mixed, 867 
Safe and sound your trust », since, 793 
Safety, fbwer, out of nettle danger, 671. 
Sage advices, how mome lengthened, 847. 

thought as a, felt as a man, 737. 

Sages have seen m thy face, charms, 738 
m all times awert, 347 
of ancient time 806 
Said, little, is soonest mended, 803- 
much may be, on both sides, 803. 

Sail, bark attendant, 911 

diversely we, on life’s vast ocean, 792 
quiet, IS as a noiseless wing, 685. 
set every threadbare, 630 
white nnd rustling, 626 
bailor, ilruiiken, on a mast, 722 
Sails, threaden, 631. 


Saint, by, by savage and by tage, m 
m enpe twice a saint in lawn, w« 
it, smner it or, 89$- 


provoke a, 779 
seem a, play 


. ^ jy the devil, 396. 

weakest, upon his knees, 398. 

Saintly chastity, so dear to heaven is, 7961. 

shew, falsehood under, 306, 

Saints above, men below and, 393. 
his soul IS with the, I trust, 539. 
in your injuries, 733 
who taught tlie way to heaven, 910. 
Saintship, such, to behold, 803 
bale, tbfi^ of, a Mller’s praise to. 810. 
Saltpetre, villainous, 

Salvation, no relish of, in ’t, 395 
tools of working out, 3^ 

Same, away you 're all the, 371. 

Samphire, gathers, dreadful trade, 445. 

Sand and the wild uproar, 406 
golden, roll down their, 395 
if all their, were pearl. 215. 

Sands and shores and desert wildernesses, 

of ^e, footprints in the, 770. 
yellow, come unto these, 81^ 

Sans teeth sans eyes sans taste sans every* 
thing, 711 

sapphire blaze, 939 

bapphlres, living, firmament glowed with, 

413 

Sappho, bunting, 580 
Satan exalted sat 722 

finds some mischief still, loB 
trembles when he sees. 398 
wiser than of yore. 8i<i 
Satchel, whming school-boy with his, 711 
Satire is my weapon, 806 
let, be my song, 806 
like a pohshea razor keen, 806 
or sense can Sporus feel, Q09. 

Satisfied, well paid that 's well, 80a. 

Saturday and Monday, day that comes be- 
twixt, 198 

Saucy doubts and fears, 800 
Savage, music hath charms to soothe a, 809. 
Save me from the candid friend, 121 
Saviour stung with traitorous kiss, 795. 
Saviour's birth is celebrated, 397- 
baws of books, all, Boi 

wise, and modern instances, 71s 
Say 1 did it, thou canst not, 868 
not good night, 304 
Say'st an undisputed thing, 485. 

Sayings of philosophers, ^7 
Says, never, a foolish thing, 940 
Scabbard, sword glued to my, 541 
Scan, gently, your brother man, 784 
presume not God to, 79a. 

Scandal in disguise, praise undeserved, 811. 
Scandals, immortal, dy on eagle's w lags, 81 1. 
Scant this breathing courtesy, 121. 

Scarfs, rival, of mixed embroidery, 725 
Scars, jests at, that never felt a wound, 345. 
Scatter all her spices on the stream, 6^ 
plenty o'er a smiling land, 306 
Scene, cunning of the, 804 
last, of all, 711 

ot man, exptiate o’er all this, 792 
Scenes, gay gilded, and shining prospects, 

807 

new, of woe, 530 
of my childhood, 100 
Scent, amber, of odorous perfume, 631 
of the roses will hang round it stul, 240 
the morning air, metninks I. 489, 
weed whose, the fair annovs, 3*8, 

Scents the evening gale, 3B5 
Sceptre and crown must tumble down, )oi 
barren, in my gripe, 345. 
leaden, night stretches forth her, 491 
shows the force of temporal power, 798 
Sceptred pall, gorgeous Tragedy in, j 9 t 
sway, mercy is above this, 798 
this, isle, 603 

Schemes, bc^-laid, o’ mice and men, 468 
Scholar, lie was a, and a ripe and good one, 

Schoo?, Creeping unwillingly to, yit 
lover of the good old, 795. 

School-boy whining, with his satchA, 71X. 

with his satchel m his hand, tm. 
School-boy’s tale, the wonder or an hour, 

Schooi^ys, frisk away like, 108. 
School-days, in my. Sea 
Schools, old maxim in the, 8ia 
Science, fair, frowned not on his humble 
birth, 307. 
glare of false, 737 
hardest, to forget, 248 
hts views enlarges, ui- 
lawless, of our uw, 810 
proud, never taught bis soul to stray, 
399 ^ 

star-eyed, 397. 
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Science, thougli aoiftirly woidi tiie seTen,79B. 
Scoir. fools who came to, 668 . 

.Scolding the conjugal petard, ms. 

Scole or Stratfora4itte*Bowe, 6961 
Scoops out an empire, 638. 

Scorn delights. 8n. 

is bou^t with groans, 804. 
laugh a siege to, 54a 
laughed his word to, 396. 
of scorn, 807 

read to, read to doubt or, 397. 
thrice m spite of, 346. 
time of, ps. 

Scorned by the world, Soa. 

Scornful Jest, most bitter is a, 345. 

Scorning base degrees, 799 

cold-pausing Cautions lesson, 108. 

Scorns or tune, whips and, 897. 

Scotia's, old, i^ndeur, 386 
Scots wha hae wl’ Wallace bled, 573. 
Scourge, iron, and torturing hour, 345 
Scraps of leammg, dote on, 804. 

Screw your courage to the sticking place, 
Soa 

Scripture authentic uncomipt by man, 489 
elder, writ by God’s own hand, 489. 
devil can cite, n7. 
with a piece of, ^ 

Scruple of her excellence, smallest, 797 
Scrupulous good man, dubious is such a, 
734. 

Sculptor s soul hath seized, forms the, 867 
Scum that rises when the nation boils, 8x3. 
Sea, a wet sheet and a flowing, 6a6 
full, afloat on such a, 803 
furrowed, 631. 

f lad waters of the dark blue, 6a6 
'in on the, 633 

immortal, whi^ brought us hither, 759. 
inviolate, compassed By the, 633. 

's a thief, 489 

loved the great, more and more, 635. 
Marathon looks on the. 580. 
my bark U on the, 930 
m^tenous union with its native, 631. 
of j^ory. 381 
of pines, silent, 376 
of troubles, take arms agamst a, 397. 
one as the, 608. 

one foot m, and one on shore, 371. 

ooze and bottom of the, 63a. 

our heritage the, 636. 

plants his footsteps m the, 633 

Proteus rising from the, 403. 

robs the vast, 409-.. . 

rough rude, not all the water in the, 733. 

set in the silver, precious stone, 603. 

silent, 855. 

society by the deep, 607 
summer, unruflled as a, 631. 
sunless, down to a, 834 
the dreary, now flows between, 116. 
the sea the open sea, 635. 
voiceful, swelling of the, 833 
wave o' the, I wish you a, 134. 
whether in, or fire, 868. 
wide wide, alone on a, 836. 
wmd of the western, 81. 

Sea-change, suffer a, 869 
Seal with a righteous kiss, 899. 

Seals of love out sealed in vain, 363 
that close the pestilence, 583. 

Sea-maid's music, 836 
Sear, fallen into the, the yellow leaf, 794. 
Search not his bottom, survey his shore, 730 
nothing so hard but, will find, 800. 
patient, and vigil long, 899. 

Seas, dangers of the, 633. 
gang ary, till a* the, 334. 
guard our native, 699. 
narrow isthmus Twlxt two boundless, 
793 

nvers run to, 49^ 
rough with black winds, 63a. 
the multitudinous, incarnadine, 883. 
twenty, rich In such a jewel as, 315. 
aeason, ever 'gainst that, comes, 397. 

many things bv, seasoned are, 496. 
Seasons, all, <ind their change, 306. 
all, for thine own 0 Death, 3081 
justice, when mercy, 798. 
return with the year, 4<^- 
so Issued forth the, of the year, 493. 

Seat in some poetic nook, O for a, 48^ 
Nature from her, gave signs of woe, 899. 
of Mars, this, 603. 
this castle hath a pleasant, 790 
what a fair, hath he, SgB 
Seats beneath the shad& 686. 

Second childishness and mere oblivion, 711. 
Secret soul to show, 348. 
sympathy. 303. 

Secrets of my pnion-house, 735. 

Seci, slave to no, 806. 

Sedge, gentle kiss to every. 493. 
bee ere thou go, look ere thou leap, 914. 


See her was to love her, 933, 943. 
may 1 be there to, 963. 
oursei's as ithers see us, 486 
the right and I approve it too, 395. 

Seed time and harvest, 493. 

Seei^, adds a precious, to the eye, 903. 

11 eyes were made for, 461. 

Seek in every cranny but the right, 80a. 
roses in December tee in June, 806 
virtue first, 803. 

Seem a samt, play the devil, 306 
Seeming estranged, even God s providence, 

evf^^l educing good from, 418 
otherwise, beguile thing I am by, 347. 
Seems, I know not, 995 
madam nay it is, 995. 
to shake toe spheres 771 
Seen better days, we have, 347. 
to be loved needs only to be, 398 
once have, ne'er wiU, again, 801. 
to be hated needs but to be, 395 
Sees God in clouds, 199 
what he foresaw, 5^ 
with equal eye, 394. 

Seething brains, lovers have such, 806 
Self, concentred all in, the wretch, 563. 
dearer than. 415. 
smote the chord of, 955 
to thine own, be true. 797 
Self-approving hour whole years outweighs, 
one, 781 

Self-slaughter, canon 'gainst, 311 
Self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 867 
Seller's praise to things of !,ale, 810. 
Sempronius, we II do more, 809 
Senate at hts heels, Caesar with a. 781. 
can a Roman, long debate, 570 
Cato give his little, laws, 910. 

Cato gives hts little, laws, 6aa. 

Senates, applause of listening, to command, 
306. 

Senators, green-robed, of mighty woods. 
49 ^ 

SemorTmask, shallow brain bchmd a, 734 
Sensations sweet felt in the blood. 403 
Sense, devoid of, and motion, 794 

echo to the, sound must seem an, 806. 

from thought divide, Sox 

fruit of, beneath is rarely found, 803 

grateful, of sweetness near, 807. 

if all want, 364 

Joys of, 815 

men of, play the fool because they 're, 

of^dJath most in apprehension, 310 

of your great merit, ui 

one for, and one for rhyme, 807 

o'erstrung by pangs intense, every, 899 

questionings of, and outward things, 759 

satire or, can Snorus feel, 909 

sober, lawyers nave more, 8^ 

song charms the, 808. 

to fix the heart, sm 

want of, want of decency Is, 805. 

Senses, recommends itself unto our gentle, 
730 

ateep my, in forgetfulness, 762 
would have quailed. 900. 

Sensibility, wanting, 78a. 

Sensible to feelmg as to sight, 883 
Sent to my account, 310. 

Sentence is for open war, my, ^ 

SenKuiel stars set their watch in the sky, 

Sepull^red in such pomp, 90& 

Sepulchre, soldier's, 513 
Sequestered stag, a poor, 496. 
vale of life, cool, 306 
vale of rural life, 794. 

Seraph Abdiel faithful iound, 387 

Seraphs' Gammon wms where, despair, 315 
Seraph-wings of ecstasy, 939 
Serene, gem of purest ray, 306. 

of heaven, breaks the, 491 
Serenely full the epicure would say, 1013 
Serenes, Inspirits and, man’s heart, 800 
Sergeant, this fell, death, 309 
Sermon, a verse may find him who a, flies, 
3 ^ 

Sermons in stones, 489 
Serpent, like Aaron's, 799 

trail of the, is over them all, 396 
Serpent's tooth, how sharper than a, 348 
Servant of God well done, 395. 

Serve m heaven, better to reign in hell than, 

they also, who only stand and wait, 366. 
Serveth not another’s will, 7^. 

Service, old with, weary and, yn. 

small, is true service while it lasts, 89. 
Seson pnketh every gentil herte, 49a. 
Sessions of sweet silent thought, 1x5 
Set, all think their little, mankind, 8i3. 
my teeth on edge, 807 


Setter-^^ and puUer-down of kings, proud, 

Settiitf in his western sides, behold him, 49a 
I haste now to my, 346. 

Seven ages, his acts bang, 71s. 
we are, 8& 

years’ pith, these arms of mine bad, 14s 
Several praise bestows on several parts, 731. 
Severe, from lively to, 911 
Severn, Avon to tae, 939 
Sex, spirits can either, assume, 868. 
to the last, 906 

whose presence civilues ours. 5^ 

Sexton tolled the bell, 964. 

Shackles fall, they touch our country and 
their, 5^ 

Shade, boundless contiguity of, 593 
by the quivering aspen made, 509. 
checkered, dancing in the. 785 
dear departed, 388 
more welcome, 910 
ont solid roof of, 730. 
pale realms of, 307 
pleasing, ah happy lulls ah. 106 
quivering. 673. 
scats beneath tlie, 686 
sitting in a plca!s.aut, 460 
sport with Amaryllis in the, 2113 
this sacred, and solitude, 491 1 

unperceived softening into shade, 4x7 
variable as the, 309 

Shades and wanton winds, whispers of, 494 
Etrurian, high overarched, 494. 
evening, prev.iil, 376 
happy walks and, ^21 
of night were falling fast, 777. 
of night, with him fled the, 490 
Shadow, cooling, of u stately elm, 493. 
feared of man, 113 
hence honiblt, 868 
in the sun, set my, 038 
life IS but a walking, 793 
swan and, float douiilc, 493 
Shadows, heckoiung, dire, 830 
come like, so deiMrt. 868 
coming events cast tlicir, before, 374. 
latal, tiiat walk by iis still, 797. 
from the fitful firelight, 273 , 

lagged, of mossy leafless noughs, 731 
lengthening as tlie vapors rise, 4^. 
meet of destiny, 6r)3 
not substantial things, 301 
to-night have struck more terror, 868 
Shady leaves of destiny, 193 
place, sunshine in the, 828, 
side of Pall Mall, sweet, 814 
Shaft at random sent, many a, 803 
flew thritt, thy, 491. 
that made him die, 134 
when I had lost one, Boa 
winged the. his own feather, 800 
Shafts, iny fatal, unerring move.so^ 

Shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
603 

my tell purpose, 900 
the spheres, seems to, 771 
thy gory locks at me, never, 868 
Shakespeare m.^kc room for bpenser, 939 
sweetest, l-'ancy's child, 7% 
tongue that, s[>ake, 602 
Shaking, fruit that can fall without, 20S 
Shallow draughts intoxicate tlie brain, 805 
spirit of judgment, 810 
wit, 806 

Shallows, bound in, and 111 miseries, 802. 
Shame, an ernng sister’s, 267 
deed of, beneath our feet, 309 
her blush of maiden, 494 
honor and, from no condition, 781. 
neighbor's, loudly publishing, Six 


Shames, a thousand innocent, 723 
Shank, shrunk, 7x1 
Shape, air and harmony of, 72X 
assume a pleasing, 396 


Shapes, 


bigger than an agatc-stcuie m, 836 
I. calling, and beckoning shadows^ 


830 

of foul disease, ring out old, yp, 
that come not at an earthly call, 868. 
Shaping fantasies, 806 
Share tnejgood man’s smile, 688. 

Sharp andTsulphurous bolt, 813. 
misery, 809 

Sharper than a serpent's tooth, how, 

Shatter, you may, the vase if you will, aaa 
She, that not impossible, 192, 
the cruel’st, alive, i33. 
unexpressive, 134. 

Shears abhorred, bund fury with, 8it 
Sheathed their swords for lack of argument, 

Shed ^ir selectest influence, 909 
Sheep, how that his, shulde lyve, 809. 
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Shtep, this noble ensarople to his, he Kaf,6a7 
bhcer o er the crystal battlement 72< 
bneet, standard, forever float that, 593 
, . and a flowing sea, ej6 
bbcll, ronvolutious of a smooth>hpped, 631 
soul of music slumbers m the, 313. 
take ye each a, 810 
Shepherd, every, tells his tale, 78s 
that bids the, Aild, 491 
Shepherd's reed, love tunes the, aoz. 

tongue, truth in every, 158 
Sjicphcrds all and inaideiis fair, 469 
Slitridan, broke the die in moulding, 940 
falsehood under, «6 

bhicltl, such gleams as from thy polished, 
539 

Shifts, pious frauds and holy, 306 
Shilling, Philip ami Mary on a, 305 
Slime, dtccMliiil, deceitful flow, 399 
S lines a good deed in a naughty world, 797 
Sliming mark, death loves a, 309 
prospects rise, tki; 

Ship, as slow our, her foamy track, 237. 
evt ry day brings a, 746 
idle as a painted, upon a painted ocean, 
«5S 

statdy, of Tarsus, 63r 
Ships, hearts of oik are our, 631 
like, they itoer llicir i ourscs, 807 
that lia\e gone down, like, 264. 

Shirt, hapjiy man 's without a, 347 

principles oftLiicr changed'uian, 347 
song of ihe, sang the, 314, 337 
Sliivcr, when thou 'rt named, men, 310 
Shoal, bank and, of time, 900 
Shoals, depths and. of honor, 32J 
Shock ot men, 413 
of plcdsun , 770 
Slio< ks that flesh is heir to, 297 
Shoe has jiower to wound, her very, 134 
Shoes, or cic thost , wcie old, 733 
Shoe-string, can Ics*-, m whose tie, 713 
.Shoot folly as It flies, 807 

teach the young iih a how to, 214 
Shooting stars .itte iid flic, i h 
S hore, i oiitrokslops with the . ho; 
fast by the ir native, 012 
laiielmg on some silent, to die i:>, 309 
left till ir be.iiity on tht , 400 
my boat is on the, yn 
my native, tubs oer the waters blue, I 

ol inemory, silent, Hii. 
rapture on the lout ly, 007 
the dull siiiiie, 6.’5 
unhai»py folks on, 630 
Usurps tlie, 03a 

where mind survives, if there be 0,794 
wild and willoweil, along tliy 404 
Shores, iindre .lined, unpathe'd waters, 80-' 
Short and far betwei n, pfi 

and simple annals of the poor, 306 
retin mi-iil urges sweet return, 814 
Sliot forth pel nliar gnu is, 203 

heard round the world, iin d the, 589 
mine arrow o er the house, 121 
Slioulden d his criiti h, ^>8-1 
Slioiildcis heads grow beneath their, r4S 
Slioures, Aprillt with Ins, 

Shout th.it tore hells concave, 725 
Shovel and tongs together belongs, 200, 

Show fleeting, tin. world is all a, 399 
his eyes and grieve liis heart, 868 
inidmghl danc es and the public, 312 
simple, harbors treason in his, 724 
Ilut within winch passitli, jij>; 

Showed how fields wt le won, 6f% 

Shower, nfflution s heaviest. 398 
Showers, fragranee .ifter, 206 
honied, suck the, 494 
sweetest, will ne'er make grow again, 138 
SydiiL'ian, of sweet discourse, 193 
Shows, evening comment on the, meek na- 
ture’s, 491 

tliat for oblivion take tlieur birth, 491 
Shriek, a solitary, 632 
Slirine of the mighty can it be, 581 
Shrmes to no code or creed confined, 917 
Shrill), flung odors from the spicy, 209 
Shrugs amistrange contortions of his face, 

Shuffl^^ofT this mortal coil, 297 
Sluiffliug nag, forced gait of a, S07. 

Shun, wliat to, 808 

Shuns the gaze* of other men, 205 

Shut the door say 1 111 iick, 80s 

the gates of mercy on mankind, jofiv 
Sick, say 1 *m^ I 'm dead, 803 
Sicken, appetite may, and so die, 808 
Sicklied 0 er with the pale cast of thought, 
297 

Sickness, love is a, full of woes, 136. 

Side keen, with his, 276. 

Side, 'twixt south and south-west, 945 
virtue's, failins^ leaned to, 688 
Side-long looks of love, bashful virgin's, 687, 


Side-long maid, kiss snatched from, 673. 

Sides, laughter holding both his, 785 

much may be said on both, B03. 
of my intent, spur to pnek the, 798 
unfed, houseless heads and, 494. 

Siege, laugh m to scorn, 540 
Sign no more ladies, 138, 371 
passing tribute of a, 306 
perhaps 't will cost a, a tear, 304. 
the dteeiit claims, 801 
to those who love me, 930 
yet feel no pam, 8t6 

Sighed and looked and sighed again, 77a 
and looked unutterable tilings, 204. 
at the sound of a knell, 738. 
for his country he, <78 
from all her caves, hell, 3x0 
to many, loved but one, 134. 

Sighing, farewell goes out, 793^ 
like furnace, the lover, jxi. 
through all her works, 8 m 
S ighs ana te.irs, to love is to be made of, 204. 
bridge of, in Venice on the, Tsa 
for harmony and grace, 8x4 
the west -wind's summer, 7x9 
world of, for my pains, 145. 

Sight, charms strike the, 303. 
entrancing, O the, 5^ 
faints into dimness, 720 

£ learned upon my, 128 

een discriminating, 806 
loved at first, none loved but, 203 
of means makes ill deeds done, 815 
of that immortal sea, 759 
of vernal bloom, 407. 
portentous, 395 
siiare iny aching, 868 
splendid, to sec, 725 

Sights, nor rural, alone Tmt rural sounds, 493. 

such, as youthful poets dream, 786 
Sign of gratulation, earth gave, 209 
Signet sage, pressed his, 670 
Significant and budge. 724 
Signifying nothing, 79a. 

Signiors, most potent grave and reverend, 
145 

Signs ot woe, Nature gave, 899 
Silence accompanied, 413 
and eternal sleep, 3x1 
envious tongues, 322 
expressive, 4x8 

foster-child of, and slow Time, 718. 

in love bewrays more wot, 204. 

parted m, anu tears, 241 

tenable m your, 815 

WAS pleased, 4x 3 

whercso’tr I go, 625 

wings of, 726 

Silent fingers point to heaven, 396. 
in a last embrace. 255 
man can prize, who the, 724. 
inanlniess of grief, 690 
prayer, her eyes are liuines of, 399 
sea of pines, 376 
shore of memory, 801 
shore, to die is landing on some, 309 
thouglit, sessions of sweet, 115 
upon a peak in Darien, 805 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 493 
steal away, 816 

Silk stockings, kneeling ne’er spoilt, 364 
Silks, enrobe the waters with my, 632 
when as in, my Julia goes, 126 
Siloa’s brook that flowed, 399 
Silver lining on the night, turn forth her, 491 
mantle threw, 413 
Simile that solitary shmes, 807 
Simple race, a, 811 
Simplicity, A child m, 724. 
a grace, makes, 713. 
simple truth miscalled, 398 
Siiitancf death abound, world where, 399 
blossoms of mv» cut off in the, 310 
by that, fell the angels, 322 
conscious honor is to feel no, 796 
could blight, ere, T07 
darling, is pride that apes humility, ^ 
favorite, is pride that apes huniility, 
949 

flaunting robes of, 813 
good man’s, 395 

I know It IS a, for me to sit and grin, 323. 
quantum o' the, I waive the, 396 
to covet honor, if it be a. 811. 
what, dipped me in ink, 805 
who tell us love can die, they, 206 
Sincerity, bashful, and comely loVe, 304. 

wrought in a sad, 736. 

Sinews bought and sold, 594 
buffet It with lusty, 671 
of the new-born oabe, soft as, 399 
slacken with the fnght, 725, 
stiffen the, 503. 

Sing because I must, I do but, 807 
more safe I, with mortal voice, 348 
swan-like let me, and die, 58X 


Singing forever, as they shine, 376. 

Single blessedness. 495 ' 

instances, wildemesa of, 8xa 
hfe, fle ujMn this, 333. 
talent well employ^, 395. 

Sings yet does so wail, 494. 

Smking in thy last long sl^, 78. 

Sinks with bubbling groan, 607 , 

Sinner it or saint it, 805. 

of his memory, made such a, 797. 

Sms, commit the oldest, the newert ways, 

395, 

they are inclined to, comjpound for, 387 
Sion lull delight thee more, if, 399. 

Sue, bequeathed by bleeding, to son, 58a 
Sires, green graves of your, 5^ 

Sister spirit come away, 36^ 

Sister’s, erring, shame, 

Sit attentive to his own applause, 910. 
here will we, 775. 
studious let me, 806. 

Sitting m a pleasant shade, 480. 

Six hundred pounds a year, xaz. 

Sixpence, give thee, I will see thee damned 

Skies, chiic^^ the, 588. 

commencing with the, looks, 786. 
common people of the, 134, 
milky baldric of the, 593. 
odor of the, 204 
raised a mortal to the, 773. 
rush into the, 799. 
son of parents passed into the, 93. 
starry, cloudless climes and, xja 


sunay as her, 721. 
watcher of the, 805 


western, setting m his, 490 
Skill, barb'rous, adorning but a, 795. 
simple truth his utmost, 736 
in .irgumg, the tmrson uwned his, 688. 
Skilled in gestic lore, M2 
Skims along the main, 806. 

Skin whiter than snow, 731. 

Skirt the eternal frost, flowers that, 377. 

Sky, admitted to that equal, 399 
banner in the, 620 
blue ethereal, 376 
canopied by the blue, 765 
charm from the, seems to hallow it, iio^ 


did never melt into his heart, 490 
fated, gives us free scope, 793 
feathered minstrel of the, aio 
flushing round a summer, 831 ‘ 
forehead of the moniing, flames in the, 


with the. like the ocean, 491 
under the open, 307. 
is changed and such a change, 686 
seminei stars set their watch m the, 529. 
sweet regent of the, the moon, 491 
tears of the, fur loss of the sun, 491 
whatever, 's above me, 920 
witchery of the soft blue, 490 
Slam, thrice he slew the, 771 
Skinder whose edge is sharper than the 
sword, 811 

Slaughter, wade through, to a throne, 306 
Slaughterous thoughts, familiar to my, 900 
Slave, bom to be a, 601 

1 would not have a, to till my ground, 


girSed 
CO forth 


thought 's the, 792 
passion’s, man that 's nut, X12 
to no sect, 808 
to thousands, has been. Six 
Slavery or death, 570. 

Slaves, Britons never will be, $76 
cannot breathe in Engird, 594. 
mechanic, with greasy aprons, 73a. 
that crawl where monarchs lead, 602. 
SIcAve, ravelled, of care, 883 
Sleep, a king in, but waking no such matter, 
340 

balmy, Nature’s sweet restorer, 8x6 

birth 13 but a, and a forgetting, 758 

care-charmer, 4x4 

care-charming, 8x6 

Death and his brother, 714 

death is but the sounder, 310 

god of, crown the, 8x6 

hour friendliest to, 8x6 

how, the brave who sink to rest, 563. 

in dull cold marble, 321 

IS a death, 310 

It IS a gentle thing, 857 

Macbeth does muraer, 883 

my little one sleep my pretty one, 8x. 

nature’s soft nur^e, 768 

no more, luethought 1 heard a voice crjr, 


now I lay me down to, 107 
of death, m that, 397. 
perchance to dream, 397. 
rock me to. mother, 333 
rounded with a, our little life u, 867. 
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Slwp, stleiicc ami eternal, 31 1. 
ttnk.111 ' III thy laiit long, 7B 
softly ne and sweetly, 794 
some must, some must watch, 671. 
that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 

that knows not breaking, sv 

the friend of woe. 816. 

the innocent. 883 

third of life U pasiied in, 3t<» 

wake and. difference betwixt, 816 

was aerydight, 490 

Sleeping spirit, one sound dotli wake the, 
795 - 

Sleepless themselves, 807. 

Sleet, iron, of arrowy shower, 540. 

Slepe, out of his, to sterte, 49a. 

Slepen al the nyght with open eye, 695. 

Slew the slam, thrice he, 

Slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
^97 

Slippered pantaloon, lean and, 711 
Slippers falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 

Slippery pla,.e, lie that stands upon a. 798 
blips, greyhounds n the, stand like. ^3 
Slits the tnin<spun life, 8 a, 

Slogardie, wol have no. amight, 49a. 
Slom, restive, finds down pillow hard, 816 
Slovenly unhandsome corM, 506 
Slow unmoving finger, po nt his 735 
Sluggard, 't IS the voice o the, 815. 

Sluouier, I must, again, 815 
lie stUl and, hu .h iny dear, 76 
Slumber's chain has bound me, 318 
Slumbering ages, wakens the. 8ia 
Slumbers In the shell, the soul ot mus c, 313 
light, pieaung dreams aud, 816. 
soul is dead that, 7<l) 

Smacked of noyance or unrest. 831 
Small beer, chronicle, 733 
Latin and less Greek, 905. 
of all that human hearts endure, 807 
proportions. Just beauties see in, 709 
sands th;^ mountain, 815. 
service is true service whiie it iasts, 89 
though h, appear. 81$- 
vices do appear through tattered clothes, 
833 

Smaller, th.'se have, still to hue 'em, 496. 
Smallest worm will turn, 796. 

Miiell of bread and butter, they always, 107 
sweet, only I he actions of the Just, 301 
Smells to heaven. 900 

woomgly, the heaven's breath, 720 
Smels, throw her sweete, al arownd, 494 
Smile and be a villain, 

from partial beauty won, 79s 
ghastly, death grinned horrible a, 899 
In her eye, 197 

in pain, frown at pleasure, 799 
on her hps and a tear in her eye. 176. 
pendulum betwixt a, and tear, 792 
reasons why we, and sigh, 309 
share the good man’s, 6BB 
social, 33J 

tear may be followed by a, 464 
that glowed celestial rosy red, 303 
that was childlike and bland, 987 
to those who hate, 920. 
vain tribute of a, 8x1 
we would aspire to, 321 
when all around thee weep, 78 
Smiled when a Sabbath appeared, 738 
Smiles at the drawn dagger, the soul, 759 
eternal, his emptiness betray, 910 
from reason flow, 304. 
of Joy the tein. of woe, 399 
of other maidens, her frowns fairer than, 

the^ghtof, 743 

the tears of Imyhoods years, 318. 
welcome ever, 793 
wreathed, 785. 

Smilmgat gnef, 351 

beyond the, and the weeping, 396 
Smith stand with his hammer, 732 
Smoke, I knew by the, that vi gracefully 
curled. 398 
more, than fire. SS^ 
tobacco, thus thmk and, 814. 

Smokes along the sounding plam, 493 
Smooth and steadfast mind, 141. 
as mnmimentel alabaster, ni 
at a distance rough at hnid, 204 
dark pools of deeper thoitf nt, aaS. 
runs the water where the brook u deep, 
734. 

the Ice, 736 

Smoothing the raven down of darkness. 736 
Smooth-lipped shell, convolutions of a, 631. 
Smoothness, the torrent's, ere it dash below, 

494, 

Smote the chord of self, 255. 

Snail, creeping like, 711 


Snailes, her pretty feet like, did creep, 721 
Snake, like a wounded, drags, 806 
Snaky crest, fierce Re)>ciitance rears her, 

Snapp^up of uncotisidered trifles, 734 
Sneer, teach the rest to, without sneering. 
910 

Snore upon the flint, weariness ran. 8tfi 
Snow, vurde<l by the frost fr«*iii purest, 49 
diadem of, 493 
driven, whiter than the, 708 
hide those liiiis of, .>64. 
kindle fire with, 203 
rosetnids filled with. 133 
shall be their wiiiding-slieet, 513. 
wallow naked m Decemiter, 349 
whiter skin of hers tlian, 721 
Snow-fall m the nver, 848 
Snow-flakes, a weapon stilt as fall, (xxt- 
Snuff within the very flame of love, 271. 
Snuflf-box. of amber. Justly vain, 799 
Snug little island. 60a 

Soap, washing his hands with invisible, 724. 
Soar but never roam, wise that, 474 
Sober coloring, take a, 759 

sense, law^^rs have mme, 809. 

Sobers, largely, us again, 805 

Society by the deep sea, 6yj. 

IS rude to this delicious solitude, 719 
snider of, sweet'ner of life, 130 
solitude IS sometimes best. 814 
where none intrudes, 607 
SfKiety’s chief loys weed unfriendly to, 558 
S<jck, Joiisoii’s (earned, 786 
Soft as her clime, 731 
eyes looked love, 511. 

IS the strain when imphyr blows, 806 
Lydian airs, lap me In, 786. 

Soften rocks or Ivend a knotted oak, 809. 
Softening into shade, shatle un(iercei\cd, 
417 - 

Softly liodied forth, 869 
lie and sweetly sleep, 794 
Softness and sweet attractiie grace, 71 1 
heart whose, harmotiued the whole, 133 
Soil, freedom’s, beneath our feet, S92 
mortal, plant that grows on 813 
where first they trod, 587 
Soiled with all ignoble use, 797 
Solace of Ills woes, toil the, 5 9 
Solar walk or imiky way. tar as tlie, 394 
Solder of society, sweet'ner of life, 130 
Soldier armed with resolution. 3i>4. 
but for these vile guns been .1, 506 
full of strange oaths, 711 
Soldier's sepulchre, turf shall be a, 4 
Soldiers bore dead boaies by. 506 
substance of ten thousand, 868 
Sole Judge of truth, 793 
Solemn fop st,,iiificant and budge, 774 
Solitary shines one simile that, 8^7 
shnek, 633 
wander, there, B13 
way, through Fden took their, 321 
Solitude, bliss of, that inward eye the, 464 
delicious society is rude to this, 719 
how iiassing sweet is, tso 
makes a, and calls it peace, 541 
musing in, 867 

sometlipcs is best society 814 
M here are the charms, 738 
where we are least alone, 813 
Somebody to hew and hack, 507 
Something, a, light as air, 364. 
after death, dread of, 397 
better than his dog, 355 
dangerous have 1 In me, 723 
't IS nothing, 811. 
rich and strange, 869 

Sometimes counsel take sometimes tea, 814. 
Son, bequeathed by Ideediiig sire to, 38-’ 
of memory, dear, 906. 
of parents fiassed into the skies, 94 
Song bright names will hallow, 513. 
burden of his, 816 
burden of my, 141 
charms the sense. 808 
govern thou ray, Urania. R07 
Lt satire he my, 806 
moralize my, 670. 

needless Alexandrine ends the, 806 
nightingale's in the grove, 737 
no sorrow In thy, 472 
of the shirt, sang the, 314. 437- 
rounded fitness of his, 56. 
still all my, shall lie 373- 
ru the brave old oak. 434. 
what they teach In, 856 
whose breath may lead to death, 539. 
Songes, could, make and wel endite, 6^- 
Sonne, up rose the, ana Emetie, 490. 
Sonneteer, starved hackney, 8x3. 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds, 733. 
Sons mothers , bloody crowns of, 341 


vins Ilf Belial flown wHh insolence, 558. 
of reason valor liberty an<l virtue. 8i3 
of the morning, brightest and be«t of 
197 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 378 
Sooner lost ami won, 315. 

Soothe a savage breast, 809. 

distraction and almost desiiair, Sqp. 
Soothed his soul to p'ensures, soon he, 77a. 

with the sound, 771. 

Sore l.ilMir’s liath, 884 
Sorrow, anvil unto, my heart is as an, 899, 
bread in, ate, who ne'er his, 34& 
but more closely tied, 364. 
calls no time that 's gone, 346- 
crazy, 310 

earth has no, Heaven cannot heal, 348 

fade, sin could blight or, 107 

fore-spent night of. 193 

give, words, 318 

golden, wear a, 317. 

hang, care wih kill a cat, 816 

lieart hath scaped tliis, 271. 

her rent is ai4- 

in thy song, thou hast no, 472. 

's held intrusive and turned ou^ 348> 

is in vain, tliy, 138 

land where, is unknown, 348. 

melt nun, 4cx. 

nae, there Jean, 296 

never comes too late, xo6 

of the meanest thing that feds, 66a, 

{lartmg is such sweet, 241. 

path i>i. and that path alone, 348. 

resembles, only as the mist the ram, 813. 

returiK-d with the dawning of iiioni, 529. 

rooted, pluck from memory a, 347 

steep mv frowsy couch in, 346 

tales of, done. 688. 

tliat hour foretold, to this, 24X 

tliomy path of. 314. 

without the door let, he, 8^6 

wring under the load of, 343. 

Sorrow’s crown of si>rr«w is rcniemViering, 
. “55* 

keent st wind, 398 
Sorrowing goetli a, 347 
Sorrows loiiu not single spies, 345. 

, litre I .Old Ml, 443. 
of a pcMtr i-ld III III pity the, 340. 
rtuiemiH'rul swetiiii joy, 446 
transieiii 1.8 
Sort, a la/y lolhiig, 7^4 
Sots, what ran ennoble, 78X 
Soul bruised with adiersity, 343 

cement of the, friendship mystadmi^ 

IVf> 

city of ihr, Rome, 730 
condense thy, 726 
crowd not on my, 868 
disturbance of. through no, 797 
drew iiiy whole, through my lips, 
eloquence the (charing. 808 
eye and prospect of his, 801. 
eye was m itself a, X33 
faculty abides within the, 867 
fiery, goS 

flow of, feast of reason and, 814, 
genial current of the, 306 
grapple them to thy, 121 
happy, that all the way to heaven, 3461 
harrow up tliy, 73^ 
haughtiness of, pndi and, 700, 
hides a dark, ami foul tliuiiglits 79A 
IS dead that slumliers, 769 
IS form and doth the body make, 73a 
's 111 arms, eager for the fray, 541 
IS wanting there. 303 
IS with the saints I trust, 539. 
lininid, yjq 

listened intensely, his very, 631. 

measured bv my, 808. 

meeting, 786 

merit wins the, 30a 

most nfrendmg, alive, 8x1 

of goodness in things evil, 802. 

of harmony, hidden, 786 

of muMc sned, 577 

of music sluinliers in the shell, 2x3 

of Orpheus, 787 

of patriots, spark which fires the, 60L 
of peace, patience 't is the, 733. 
of Kichard, awe the, 541 
of Rich.ird, struck more terror to the, 
868 

of social life, peace thou, 541. 
of the age, 905. 
of wit, brevity is the, 803 
liray tlic Lord mv, to keep, 107 
rapt, sitting in thine eyes, 786 
rajitured, sweet to entrance the, jo6 
sailed on, how slow his, 3411 
secret, to show, 348. 
secured in her < xistence, 740 
sincere, his 407 
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Soul sincere, of, lao 

siiulcfi at the drawn dagger, 759 
hO dead, breathes there the uian with, 

50J. 

aoothrd his, to pleasures. 77a 
atreani whicii ovurAowed the, Hoi 
swctt iiiid virtuous, 30a. 
tell my. can this be death, 365 
that risjs with us, our life's star, 758 
to diure the will to do, 670 
iiiinult ol the, 3«6 

uneasy and lunnned from home, 8ui 
was like a star, thy, 007 
why shrinks the, liack on lurse'f, 759 
wings the, 73^ 
within her eyes, 7^1 

Souls calm sunshiiK and heartfelt joy, 796 
dark cottage, 755 
sincere desire, prayer is the, 39H 
Soul-inoviiig poesy sTcreil and, boo 
Souls, crowded with despairing, 
hariiiony is m iiniuortal, 775 
have sight of that iiniuortal sea, 759 
iiiiinediate Jewel of their, 811 
of feariul advL'isarias, 541 
see further than our eyes, a^ 
sit closely and silently Arithiii. auj 
to s<iuls can never teach. 731 
two, with but a single Miought, 305 
\ irtuoiis, abhor. 15 1 

whose sudden visiutions daze the world, 
813 

SoiiiiU, beauty born of murmuring, 103 
tioleliil, hark from the tombs a, 310 
ei cry, is sweet, 49 j 
tin (I at the, my genius, 603 
lull ol, and fury, 792 
li.il iiionious, more grateful than, 31x4 
most melodious, eusoons they heard a, 
839 

iiinst seem an echo to tiie sense, 800 
Ilf a knell, never sighed .it the, 738 
of a \oii e that is still, 30; 
of liaiimier or of saw, no, 493 
of rc\,lry by night 511 
of the ehurcn-gomg bell, 738 
persnasivt magic nuiubeis and, 809 
pilKs and whistles in his, 711 
soothed with the, 771 
tin. sic. ping spirit wake, so doth one, 
79s 

winch 111 ikes iis Imgei, J41 
Siiumis, by those deep, Saa 
toiiLord of sweet, Tjb 
ever after as a sullen bell, 346 
martial, sonorous metal liluwing, 735 
nor rural siglits alone but, 491 
of imisie er xp mlo our ears, 77s 
hour, lofty and, to them that loved him not, 
72-1 

misfortune s book 343 
Suuree’ and soul oi social ale, peace, 341 
of all my bliss and all my woe, O90 
of unc re.ited light, 3^7 
sacrid, of sympathetic tears, 939 
SiPiith and south-west side, 'twixl, 945 
bc.iker full of the warm, 316 
I ame o’l r my ear like the swee‘t, 808 
Sovereign, here lies our, lonl the king, 940 
law that state’s collected will, 599 
reason, noble and, 808 
hoverc igiis, dead bnf sceptred 6Si 
Sovereign St thing on cartli, 50O 
Space, annihilate but, and time, 305 
Spacious hrinanient on liigh, i->b 
Span, dfe IS but a, 3 >8 

life of man less than a, 330 
Spangled heavens a shining frame, 370 
Sparc mv aching sight, visions of glory, 868 
the 10 I and spoil the child, 108 
Spared, bette r. a hotter man, 313 
Spark, iiiex^m^nish.iblc, 601 

of beauty s he ivenly ray, 730 
vital, of ncdveiily Haine, 365 
Sparkled, she was exhaled and went to 
heaven, loo 

S|>arklmg with a brook, 480 
Sparks of hre, little eyes glow like, 134 
that kindle fiery war, 539 
Sparrow lall, liero perish or a, 394. 

providently caters for the, 394 
Speak 111 public on the stage, 107 
me lair m death, 3i.>, 
of me as 1 am, 734 
right on, 1 only, 876 
somethin; good, the w'orst, 364 
tears th.it words that wee|» ami, 804 
to thee m IrieiKiship's name, 131 
with most miraculous organ, 900. 
Speikerof mv living actions, 811 
Speaks, angels listen when site, 1 34 
Spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 711 
Spectre-doubts, melt and dispel ye, 74^ 
Siieculation, no, in those eyes, 868 
Speech, pauses of the, thou fill'st, au8 
rude uu I in iny, 145 


Speech, thought could wed itself with, ere, 
Z13. 

thought is deeper than all. 731. 
thought is. speech is truth, to8 
Speed or my desire. z86 
the parting guest, sai. 

Si>eke of phisik and of surgerye, 809 
Spenser, divinest, heaven-bred happy muse, 
. 93®. , 

tie a little nearer, 939 
Sperit, alt IS I never drink no, 558 
Sphere, heaven's extremest, 1S5 
quit their, all, 799. 

Sphere-descended maid, music, 774. 
Spheres, seems to shake the, 771 
stars shot madly from their, 836 
start from their, like stars, jajL 
Spite of life, variety 's the very, 815 
Spices scatter all her. on the stream, 633 
Spicy fragrance, 348. 
nut-brown ate, 783. 

Spider’s touch how exquisitely fine, 496. 
Spies, single, sorrows conic not, 34s 
Spires, airy, and wayward whirls, 328 

whose silent fingers pouit to heaven. 

Spirit, a fiurer, or more welcome sliade, 9za 
C aesar's, ranging for revenge, 539 
clear. 8za. 
drank repose. 416 
drew his, his great Creator. 309 
ere my fainting, fell. 920 
exhilarate the, ^ 
extravagant and erring, 868 
fiercest, that fought in heaven, 348. 
ill, have so fair a nouse, 133 
least erected, tliat fell. Mammon, 803 
motions of his, are dull as night, 776 
no, dare stir abroad, 397 
of a smgle mind, 81a 
of a youth, moraine like the, 490 
of man is divine, all save ^hc, 451 
of mortal be proud, 303 
of my dream, a change came o'er the, 
765 

of youth in everytliing, put a, 49a 

one fair, for my minister, ao6 

pipe to the, duties of no tone, 718. 

recesses of a lowly, 375 

rest perturbed 311 

sister, come away, 365 

soft meek patient humble tranquil, 733. 

strongest and the fiercest, 348. 

that impels all thmking things, 404. 

yet a woman too, i:^ 

Spirits are not finely touched, 797. 
can either sex assume, 868. 
from the vasty deep, I can call, Bza 
good, no revenbe but thy, iii. 
nght, from toll he wins his, 559 
liwe in heavenly, for creatures base, 373 
of great events, 800 
of habitual unrest, 494. 
rule our, from their urns, 68 1 
such love os, fed, 206 
twain have crossed with me, jqj 
Spiritual creatures, niiilions of, 868 
Spite, death aims with fouler, 309 
m erring reason’s, 489 
learned doctors’, 814 
of spitek, 868 
the world, 347 
Splendid sight to see, 725 
Splenetive and rash, I am not, 733 
Splendor falls on castle walls, ^ 

Splendors unfold, ages on ages tny, 588 
Spoil the child, spare the rod and, 108 
Spoils of time, rich with the, 306. 

treasons stratagems and, 776. 

Sport an hour with beauty’s chain, 816 
as tedious as to work, 108 
of kine4, the chase, 671 
of mocking fiends, 558 
that wrinkled Core derides, 785. 
with Amaryllis in the shade, 803. 

Sports, joy of youthful, 607 
no man their, niust eye, 868. 

Sporus, satire or sense can, feel, 909 
Spots of sunnv openings, 493 
Spray, bloomy, nightingale on yon, 496. 
Spread the truth from pole to pole, 376 
Spreiuls Ins light wings, 315 
Spring another race supphes. 792 
come gentle, ethereal mildness, 49J 
companions of the, 472. 
from thee wc, to thee we tend, 394 
full of sVeet dayes and roses, 303. 
m the, a young man's fan^, a^ 
lusty, all dight m leaves of Aowers 492. 
of love gushed from my heart, 857 
of love reseinbleth an April day, 49a 
l*ienan, drink deep or taste not, 80^. 
visit the mouldering urn, when sliall, 737. 
Springy his steeds to water at those, 474 
of Dove, beside the, 104 
Spur, fai le is the, Sts. 


Spur to prick the sides of my intent. 798. 
Spurned by the young hugged by the old, 
80a. 

Spurns that patient merit ukes. 297 
Spurs the lated traveller apace, now, 491. 
Squadrons thick-phimed, 631- 
Square, gltmmerlng, casement grows a, 315. 
Stabb^ with a i^te wen^’s black eye, 

sequestered, 496. 

Stage, all the world’s a, 71Z. 

earth a, the world ’$ a theatre, 79a> 
frets his hour upon the. 99a. 
lags the vet’ran on the. 804- 
poor degraded, 804. 
speak in public on the, foy 
well-trod, 786. 

where every man must play a part, 8o4« 
wonder of our, 905. 

Stagers, old cunning, Vj. 

Stale Aat and unprofitable. 346- 
Stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used i^oat, 
39^ 

Stamp, guinea’s, rank is but the. 341. 
Stamped with the image of good queen 
Bess. 80a. 

Stanch and strong a goodly vesael, 631. 
Stand and wait, they also serve who, 366 
Standard of the man, the mind s the, 808. 
sheet, forever Aoat that, 59s 
unfurled her, to the air, 59a 
Standing with reluctant feet, 104 
Stands upon a slippery place, he that, 798 
Stanley, on. on, 510. 

Star, bright particular, 243 

constant as the northern. 492 
dropt from the zemth like a falling, 735. 
fair as a, when only one b shining, 105. 
lingering, with lessening ray, 288. 
lovers love the western, 491. 
man is his own, 79;^ 
morning, charm to stay tlie, 
name to every fixH, give a. 804. 
of smallest magnitude, 4^. 
of the uncunquered will. Baa 
our life’s, the soul that rises with us, 758. 
round and perfect as a, 807. 
that bids the shepherd fold, 491 
that ushers m the even, tliat lull, 491. 
world in bigness as a, 493. 
btarers, stupid, and loud huzzas, 781 
Star-eyed science, 397. 

Starlight, jrilttenng, ao6 
Starry GBlileo with his woes, 938 
Stars, all the, around her burn, 376. 
beauty of a thousand, clad in, 134 
fairest of, 363 

fault is not in our, dear Brutus, 798 
forget-me-nots of the angels. 492 
glows in the. Dlnssonis m the trees, 489. 
nave lit the welkin dome, m. 
hide their diminished heads, 710 
hide your diminished rays, ye little, 797. 
high host of, Hi 3 

nor sink those, in empty night, 114 
oaks branch -chaniiicf by the. 494 
of glory there, set the, 592 
of midnight shall be dear, 103 
of mommg, dew-drops, 493. 
of night, innumerable as the, 493 
sentinel, set their watch in the sky, 529, 
shot madly from their spheres, 836. 
start from their spheres like, 72^ 
that in earth's firmament do shine, 494. 
Star-spangled banner, 560, 593. 

Start, str^ing upon the, sp* 

Started like a guilty thing, 868 
Startles at destruction, 739 
Starts, everything by, and nothing long, 909 
wild by, 771 

Starved hackney sonneteer, 812 
Star-y-pointing pyramid, 906 
State, fallmg with a falling. 602 
in sober, 794 

of roan like to a little kingdom, 900 
of man, this is the, 32X. 
ruin or to rule the, tei 
storms of, broken with the, 346 
throne of royal, 722 
what constitutes a, ^ 
where Venice sate m, 720 
Sute’s collected will, sovereign law that, 
599 

States can be saved without the sword, 541. 
Statesman, yet friend to truth, lao. 
Statesmen out of place, 814 
Station like the herald Mercury, 721. 

private, post of honor is the, 601 
Status, base of Poinpey's. 876 
Statue grows the more the marble wastes 
8 (^ 

Stature, roan makes his own, 39® 

Steadfast coral-stems arise, 807 
Steal a few hours frmii the night, ees, 
away your hearts, 876. 
from t nc world, sag. 
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Steal silently, away, 8x6. 

and ^ivuit; odor, 808 
Steals luy pur;^ steals trash, who. 8tx 
Stealth, do ^ood by, 797 
btjini, iinconquered, soon diaU thy arm, 
8(jO. : 

Steed, farewell the neighing, yaa. 1 

m war he mounts the wamor's, ma. 
that knows hxs rider, 631 
st.-ed'i, mounting barbed, 541 
to water at those spring 474- 
^tecl, clad in complete, she that has chastity, 
796 

foemen worthy of their, 
hoops of, grapple them wtm, tax 
locked up in, naked though, 796 
Steep and thorny way to heaven, 809 
my senses in forgetfulness, 76a 
Suiiium's marbled, 

where fame's pruuef temple shines, 8xa 
Steeped 111; m i>overty to the very lips, 725 
to the bps in misery, 345 
SteepL, people that dwell up in the, 7x4. 
Steer, happily to, 9x1 
right onward. 735. 

Stemming it vnth hearts of controversy, 671. 
Stenches, two-and-seventy, 954. 

Step aside is human, to, 784. 
more true, 731 
tottering, and slow. 8x6. 

Stepping o’er the bounds of modesty, 733 
Stepping stones of their dead selves, rise 
on, 399 

Steps, brushing with hasty, the dews away, 
3o5 

desperate, beware of, 793 
grace w^s in all her. aoo 
morn her rosy, advancing, 490. 
pilgrim, mormng came forth with, 490 
wandering, and slow, 321. 

Stem alarums 541 

and rock-bound coast, 587 
joy which warriors feel, 655. 
ruin's itloughshare, 461 
Sterner stuff, ambition snnuld be made of. 

Stick on I onversation's burrs, 803. 

Socking place, screw your courage to the, 
8ua 

Stiff m opinions always in the wrong, 909 
Stiffen the ,mt.ws, 503 
Stile, 1 'in on the, Mary, 999 
Still achieving still pursuing, 770 
beginning never ending, 772. 
harping on my daughter, 303, 
sad music of numaniiy, 404. 
the wonder grew, 688 
to be neat still to be drest, 713. 
fcrtillness, deep, of a summer even, 867 
modest, and huimhty, 503 
soft, and tlie night, 775. 
solemn, 305 

Stmg, O death where is thy, 365, 

Stings of falseliood those shall try, 899. 

you for your pains, 800 
SOnks, wcIMefined and several, 954. 

Stir, fretful, unprofitable, 404 
of the great Babel 610 
the fire close the shutters, 810 
Stirs the feeling infinite, Six 
St John mingles with my friendly bowl, 8x4 
Stockings, kneeling ne'er spoilt sihc, 364. 
Stotcism, Konians call it, 7^ 

Stoics, no, nor no stocks, 80^ 

Stole in and out like little mice, aiz 
hvery of the court of heaven, 797. 

Stolen borrowed squandered doled, 803 
forth of holy writ, 396. 
heart of a maiden is, aoi; 

Stomach is not good, my, 946 
Stone, conscious, to beauty grew, 7361 
not a, tell where I lie. 335 
precious, set in the silver sea, 603 
underneath this, doth lye, 907 
violet by a mossy, 105. 
walls do not a prison make, 147 
Stones, enamelled, makes music with the, 

of^oroe to nse in mutiny, move the, 
877. 

prate of my whereabouts, 883 
rattle his bones over the, 341 
sermons m, 

Stoop, wisdom ofttunes iiearerwhenwe, 798. 
Stocks to folly, when lovely woman, 336 
Stop, sound what, she pleases, xia 
Store, heaven will bless your, 340 
how grows in paradise our, lao 
Storied urn or anunated bust, 306 
windows richly dlght, 787, 

Storks, sad. of the death of kings, 3x0 
Storm, bom to rule the, 6x4. 

^ direrts the, 539. 

hedlow pauses of the, 633 


Storm, midway leaves the, 688. 
pelhnw of this pitiless, 494 
pilot that weathered the, 633. 
rides upon the, 639 
Storms, God of, 630. 

hill which lifts him to the. 603 
loud, annoy. 807 
of fate, stniwiing in the. 603. 
of life, rainbow to the, X34. 
of state, broken with the. 346 
prepare to part, 494 
Stormy wmds do blow, when the, 639 
Story of Cambuscan bold. 787. 
of her birth, repeats the, 376 
of my life, quesuoned me the, 145 
of our days, shuts up the, 745 
snowy summits old in, 449 
teach him how to tell my, 145 
Strain, guardian angels sung the, 576 
prophetic, 787 
that, again, 80a 

unpremeditated, poured forth his, 940 
Stramed, quality of mercy is not, 798 
Straining upon the start. 503 
Strains mat might create a soul, 831, 

Strand, Amencan, pass to the, 395 
Chian, blind bard who on the, 823 
foreign, wandering on a, 56-) 

IndiAs roral 395 
Strange but true. 805. 
cozenage, 793 
defeatures in iny face, 799 
eventful history, 711 
‘t was passing. 145. 
that a harp u? a thousand strings, 794. 
wondrous, 808 

Stranger than fiction, truth is. 805 
yet to pain, xo8. 

Stratford-atte-Bowe, scole of, 696 
Straw, tickled with a, 107. 

Stray^, careless childhood, xo 8 
Streakings of the morning light, 592 
Stream, mercy of a rude, 321 

my great example, make tliy 724 
smooth, in smoother numbers flows, 806 
summer eves by haunted, 786 
Streaimng which overflowed the soul, 8in 
to the wind, the imperial ensign, 725. 
Streams, large, from little fountains flow, 107 
more pellucid, 399 
shallow, run dimpling, 910 
that lucid flow forever, 794. 

Streets, night darkens the, 5^ 

Strength, castle's, might laugh n siege to 
scorn, 540 

^nt's, excellent to have a, 813 
lovely in your, 686 

of nerve or smew, mightier than, 203 
of some diffusive thought, 603 
tower of, the king's name a, 7jj 
Stretched forefinger of ^ time, 807 
Strict in his arrest, 309 
Strife, double, single thraldom or, 320 
hero m the, l>c a, 770 
madding crowd's ignoble, 306 
no, to heal, ao6 
Stnke, afraid to, 910 

for the green graves of your sires, 582 
for your altars and your fires, 582 
themselves must, who would be free, 581 
till the last armed foe expires, 582 
String, such notes as warbled to the, 787 
Strings, harp of a thousand, 79a. 

Striving to better we mar what S well, 802. 
Stroke a nettle tender-handed, 800 
distressful 14% 
feel the fnenaly, m 

Strokes, many, thoimh with a little axe, 802 
Stronj|j^stablishes tnc, restores the weak, 

m death, feel your ruling passion, 780. 
son of God, immortal Love, 393, 
suffer and be, sublime to, 348 
without rage, 723 

Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 
755 » 

Struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 800 
Strucken deer go weep, let the, 671 
Structures, earth's chief, yafi 
Struggling m the storms of fate, 602 


Struts and frets his hour, poor plaver, 793 
Stubble-land at harvest-home, 500 
Studied in his death, 309. 

Studious let me sit. 806 
walks and shades, 720. 

Study, his, with what authors stored, 80s 
of imagination, creep into his, Sox 
of revenge, 540 

proper, of mankind is man, 792 
what you most affect, 804. 

.Stuff, 0 proper, 868. 

perilous, cleanse the liosom of that, 347 
sterner, ambition should be made of, 875 
such, as dreams are made on, 867. 
youth 's a, will not endure, las. 

Stuffed bosom, cleanse the, 347. 


Stuffs out his vacant garments, 307. 

Stufft noting-books. 808 
Stupid starers and loud huzxas, ySx 
Style of man, Christian is the highest, 399, 
refines, how the, 812 
Subdued toiwhat it works in, 733. 

Subject, duty, owes the prmce, 215 
of sJi verse, 907. 

Subiection, inmlied, 71X 
Sublime to suffer and be strong, 34B. 
tobacco, 814 

Submission, coy, yielded with, 7x1 
Subsequent proceedings interested him na 
more, oN 

Substance glorious as her own, 867 
of ten tliousaiui soldiers, 868 
Suburb of the lift clysiaii, 372 
Success, catch with fiis suru .tse, 900 

f 'cntle diiwniug of a bright, 800 
n love portend, 496. 
linked with, 812 

to cunimnnd, 'tis not m mortals, 802 
Successive ^^>e, fall suiccssive and. 792 
Succor oft dawns from heaven, 348 
us that succor want, 373 
Such and so various the tastes of men, 814. 
buck the sweets of sweet philusopliy, 804. 
Suckle fools and chronicle sm.ill beer, 72^ 
Sudden and quirk in quarrel, 711. 

visitations dn/c the worlcl, 812 
Suffer and be strong, sublime to, 348 
a sea change, ^ 

wet damnation to run tlinmgh cm, 558 
Sufferance, corporal, 310 

is the badge of all our tribe, 346. 
Sufltrer, the best of men was ,i, 723 
Suflermg, child of, 347 

Icam m, whnt tlicy teach in song, 806 
sad humanity, 345 

soothing thougnts that s|)riiig out of, 759 
Sufficiency, an elegant, enneent. 214 
Sugar o'er the devil himself, 396 
Suits, customary, of solemn bUck, 395. 

of woe, trappings and the, 29s 
bulky sullen dame, when sits our, 847 
Sullen bell, knolling a de|)artcd friLiid, 346 
Sulphurous bolt, sharp and, 81 3 
Summer day, pastime of a drowsy, 70 
eternal, gilds them yet, 580 • 
eternal, must not fade, 134. 
even, deep stillness of a, 867 
eves by haunted stream, 7^ 
first was Iciify, since, 271 
friends, like, isz 
friendship, 120 

Indian, mild sweet day of, 719 
last rose of, 465 

made glorious, by this sun of York, ^41 
sea, calm and unruffled as a, 631 
sweet as, 722 
then came tnc lolly, 492 
Summer s day all tnc way to heaven, 546 
fantastu , heat, 346 
morn, Joy like a, 492 
noontide nir, 402 
ripening breatii, bud o(, 492 
rose, 407 » 

Summer blooms, more dear than jnoudtr, 

495 

Summers, this many, m a sea of glory, 321 
Sunnmts, snowy, old m story, 449 
Summon up ruueiubrance of tnmgs past, 

115 

up the blood, 503 

Summons thee to heaven or to hell, a kuell 
that, 882 

upon a fearful, 868 
when thy, comes, 307 

Sums, what, that generous hand supply, 797 
bun, a-weaiV of tnc, I 'gm to be, 346. 
all-beholding, shall sec no more, 307 
all except their, is set, ^ 
and the sand and the wild uproar, 406. 
burmshed, livery ot the, 722 
clouds that gather round the setting, 759 
common, the air the skies, 489 
dew-drops whieli the. in pearls, 49s 
dial to the, 706. 

early-rlsmg, has not attained his iioone, 

fleOlhst thro', and shade, 721 
gansh, pay no worship to tlie, 
glimmering tapers to the, hold tnetr, 
glorious, in heaven, 395 
grow dim with age, 759 
in the lat) of Thetis, 490 
's a thief, 489 

loss of the, tears of the sky for, 491. 
low descending, day whose, 398 
meet the, upon the upland lawn, 306 
meridian, kissed them into heat, 796 
midday, benighted walks under the, 796 
of York, msvxe glorious summer by, 544 
pleasant the, 490 

protects the dewdrop from the, 8;^ 
see my shadow m the. 938 
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MUi shine sweetly ou niy nave, 493 
snatches her piile hrefrom the, 489 
•like all the rest the, goes round, 125 
upon an ^aster•day, 211 
warms in the, refreshes m the breczt, 

wo^ without a, man a, 795. 

Sunbeams, motes that people the, 786 
Sunday, divide, from the week, 559. 
Sunflower turns to her god when she sets, 

Sung to call forth paramours, 492 
Sunium’s nurbled steep, 581 
Sunless land, from sunshine to the, J09 
sea, down to a, 834. 

Sunlight driuketh tiu, dew, 205 
Suuiieslunt, flies of Lstatt and, 121. 

Sunny as lier skies, 721. 

Suiis, light of setting, 404. 

process of the, 257 
Sunset, lilatkest night at, 720 

of life gives me mystical bre, 574 
Sunshine and ram at once, 204 
broken in the nil, 348 
eternal, Settles on its head, 688. 
follows the rain, 214 
III the shady place, 828 
makes ’em all swet 1 -scented, 493 
of an April day, 271. 
of the breast, 763 
Soul's calm, and heartfelt joy, 796. 
to the sunless land, from, 3119 
w^ into clear, 807 

Superfluous lags the vet’rdii on the stage, 
804 

Superior wisdom is superior bliss, 798 
Sujiincly stay in idit wishes, fouls, 798 
Sujipe d full with horrors, 9U3 
Surcease, catih with Ins, success, 900 
Sure and lirm-set earth, 882 
make assurance doubly, 793 
Surge, liquid, resolves the muon into tears, 
48 j 

Surgts, loud, lash the sounding shore, 8u6. 
Survey, I am monarch of all I, 738 

our ( iiipirc and behold our home, 620. 
Suspc'it your tale untrue, 80^) 

SusiJtrts yet stronuly loves, 207- 
Suspended oar, ligiit drip of llu, 08=; 
Suspicion always liaunts the guilty mind. 

Swam, a frugal, 650 

Swallow, (laffodilsthat come before the, 495 
Swallow's wings, hoiie flu s witli, 8iX) 

Swan and shadow, noat double, 493 
•f A ton, swet t, 90^ 
on still St Mary s l.^ike, 493 
Swan like lit me sing and die, >381 
Swarm, the dniins’ wild-slreammg, 868 
Swashing aiiu a martial outside, 722 
Sway, tiiipinus men bear, box 

ot ni.igK potent over sun and star, 203 
required with gentle, 711 
sceptred, merey is above this, 798 
sweeping wlnilwmd s, xo8 
sweet, allow obedience, 704 
truth prevailed with double, 688 
Sways slie level 111 her husband’s heart, 
2*5 

Swear not by the inconstant moon, 207. 
Swears a prayer or two, 8^ 

if he, he’ll certainly deceive thee, 232 
with so much gract , 204 
Sweat, cold, thrills down my limbs, 725 
grunt and, under a weary life, jyfj 
Sweeping whirlwind's sway, 108 
Sweet, all love is, 206 

dll that’s, was made but to be lost, 793 

and bitter fancy, chewing the cud of, 813 

and cunning hand, nature’s own, 122 

and low, wind of the western sea, 81 

and vertuous soul, 302 

and voluble his discourse, 723, 

and wholesome odor, 492 

arc the uses *( adv ersity, ^ 

as English air could make ner, 721. 

as summer, 723 

as the primrose peeps, 690 

attractive grace, 711 

attractive kinde of grace, 904. 

Auburn loveliest vlll^o of the plain, 

686 . 

bells Jangled out of tune, 808 

childish days, 108 

day so cool so calm so bright, wi 

dayes and roses, Spring full of, 30a 

discourse more. 808 

disorder in the dress, 713 

Is pleasure after pain, 771 

is revenge especially to women, *67. 

is solitude, how passing, lao 

IS the breath of morn, 49a 

little cherub that sits up aloft, 6x5 

mercy is nobility’s true badge, 798 

naught in this life, 215 

neglect more toketh me, 713. 


Sweet, nothing half so, in life, 062. 
oblivious antidote, 347 
Phosphor, bring the day, 489. 
reluctant amorous delay. 7x1 
reiidst and calm repose, 232 
shad*’ side of Pall Mall, 814 
silent thought, sessions of, xi5. 
so coldly. 303 

south, came o'er my ear like the, 808 
Swan of Avon, 905 
sweet home, no, 225 
the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 

wf?{^nver glideth at his own, 678 
Sweet-and-rwenty, come and kiss me, 122 
Sweeten joy, sorrows remembered, 3^ 
Sweet’ner of life and solder of society. 120. 
Sweeter for thee despairing, lU 

pains of love be, than other pleasures. 

Sweetest garland to the sweetest maid, 134. 
Sweetly sue bade me adieu, so, 241. 
Sweetness, linked, long drawn out, 786 
loathe the taste of. 815. 
wanton, instil a, 831 
waste Its, on the desert air, 306 
Sweets, balmy, diffuse around, ^ 
compacted he, box where, 302 
lost m the, fly that sips treacle is, 205. 
of Burn.mill meadow, 493. 
of forgetfulness, 737. 
of sweet philosophy, 804. 
to the sweet, 3x1 

Sweet-scented sunshine makes 'em all, 493 
Swell, voluptuous, music with its, 5x1 
Swelling and hmitless billows, 631 
of the voiceful sea, 82a 
Swift Camilla scours the plain, 806. 
on his downy pinions, 8x6 
too, arrives as tardy as too slow. 815 
true hope is, 800 

Swift-winged arrows of light, 739 
Swim to yonder point, 670. 

Swimmer, strong, m his agony, 632 
Swoop, at one fell, 309 
Sword, edge is sharper than the, slander 
whose, 81 1 
famous by ray, 150. 
glued to my scabbard, 541 
nts good, rust, 5W 
pell IS mightier than the, 805 
take away the, 541 

Swords, old friends like, trusted best, 121 
sheathed their, for lack of argument, 

Svdiician showers of sweet discourse, 193 
Sydney’s sister Pembroke’s mother, 907 
Syllable incii's names, airy tongues that, 830 
of recorded time, to the last, 79a 
Sympathetic tear, the social smile, 232 
tears, sacred source of, 939 
Sympatliy, secret, 203 
Symptom, first, of a iimid in health, 232. 
Syrops lucent, tinct with cinnamon, 179 
Systems, atoms or, into ruin hurled, 394 

Table of my memory, 801 
Tackle trim, 631 

1 ail and mane used instead of rem, 671 
dragon s, hook baited with a, 67a 
Tailor’s news, swall owing a, 72a, 

Taint of earth, 204. 

Tainted wether of the flock, 348. 

Take a bond of Fate, 793 
away the sword, 541. 
each man's censure, 815 
her up tenderly, 335. 
him for all in all, 721 
no note of time but from its loss, 747 

0 boatman thrice thy fee, 290 
physic pomp, 802 

the current when it serves, 802 
the good the gods provide, 772 
those iips away, 263. 
ye each a shell, 810 
Takes opens swallows, 810 
Takin’ notes, a chiel ’s araang ye, 805 
Taking-off, deep damnation of his, 900 
Tal^ adorn a, point a moral or, 909 
flattering, hope tells a, 271. 
honest, speeds best, 803. 

1 could a, unfold, 735. 
of Troy divule, 787. 
round unvarnished, 143. 
school-boy’s, the wonder of an hour, 
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suspect your, untrue, 805, 
tell his, untrewe, 697 
that I relate, 21s 
thereby hangs a, 791. 
told by an laiot, 7^ 
told his soft, 204. 
twice-told, tedious as a, 799. 
wondrous, moon takes up the, 376. 
Talent, single, well employed, 395. 

Tales, bubbling, the wave still t^ iti» 7S0. 1 


Tales of sorrow done, 668. 

play truant at his, aged can, 723 
Talk, spent an hour's, withal, 734 
to conceal the mind. 804. 
who never thmk, 803. 
witty to, with, m 

Talking age and whispering lovers, 686 
Tall 0^ from little acorns grow, X07. 

the wise tlie reverend head, 308 
Tam, landlady and, grew gracious, 847 
was glorious, 8^ 

Tamer of the human breast, 345. 

1 angles of Nean-a’s hair, ao^ 

Taper’s light, bke a glimm’nng, 800 
Tapers, hold their glimmering, to the sun, 
805 

Tara’s halls, harp that once through, 577. 
Tarsus, stately ship of, 6u 
Task, delightful, to rear the tender thought, 
214- 

Taskmaster's, great, eye, 395. 

Taste, mortal, forbidden tree whose, 395. 
never, who always drink, 803 
not tlie Pierian spring, 805. 
of fear, forget the, 900 
of sweetness, loathe the, 8x5 
sans, 7XX 

Tastes of men, so various are the, 814. 
Tattered ensign down, tear her, 

Taught us how to die, 9x1 
us how to hve, oix 

Taughte but first ne folwed it hym selve, 

Tawn^on pawing to get free, 496. 

Tea, sometimes counsel sometimes, 814. 
Teach me to feel another’s woe, 370 
souls to souls can never, 731 
the rest to sneer. 910 
the rustic moralist to die, 30& 
the young idea how to shoot, 314 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye, 795. 
Teachings, list to Nature’s, 307 
1 earn, heavenly -harnessed, 816 
of little atomies, 836. 

Tear each other’s eyes. 108 
every woe can claim a, 367 
for pity, he hath a, 721 
forgot as soon as shed, 763. 
pve to misery all he had a. 309. 
her tattered ensign down, 620 
I did not think to shed a. 321. 
in her eye, smile on her U]^ and «, t7& 
lids unsullied with a, 816 
modes the, it forced to flow, 8m 
pendulum betwixt a smile ancf a, 79eL 
small orb of one particular, 204 
sympathetic, 232 

that is wiped with a little .iddress, 464. 
the groan the knell the pall, 582 
though in secret it rolls 931 
Tears, aU, like Niobc, 723 
beguile her of her, 145. 
beyond tins vale of, 399 
big round, qoursed one another, 49O. 
enmson, will follow ytt, 60a. 
drop, as fast as the Arabian trees. 735. 
flattered to, 176 

fountam of sweet, a heart the, 33X. 
from the depth of some divine despau^ 

^315. 350 

Idle tears, 3x5, 350 

if you have, prepare to shed them now, 
876 

iron, down Pluto’s cheek, 787 
love IS loveliest embalmed in, 204. 
my, must stop for every drop, 338, 
nothing IS here for, 794, 
of boynood's years, 3x8 
of the sky for loss of the sun. 491 
of woe. the smiles of joy the, 399. 
resolves the moon into salt, 4^ 
so obstruct my words, 725. 
some natural, they dropt, 321 
such as angels weep, 346. 
sympathetic, sacred source of, , 
tnat speak, words that wcm mil, . 
thoughts that lie too deep for, 739. 
wet with unseen, 416. 
wronged orphans'. S4*‘ 
feche, gladly leme and gladly, 697. 
Techstone, war’s red, » 

Tedious as a twice-<^olatale, 799. 

Teeming earth, 232 

Teeth, drunkard clasps his, 558. 

of time, give lettered pomp to, 915. 
on edge, set my, 807. 
sans, 71X. 

white, struggling into sight, log 
Tell a tale after a man, 697 
his tale untrewe, 6 ot 
me my soul can this be death. ^ 
me not in mournful numbers, 709. 
think one thing and another, 797. 
truth and shame the devil, 398. 

Temper, blessed with, whose unclouded 

ray, 33*. 
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iniplM, God’s first, the i^oves were, 45J. 
of his II ‘ 


Temper justice with mercy, 394. 

man, nature made thee to, m 
Temperance, health consists witn, 815* 
Temtierate will, the, taS. 

Teni|ie>«t itself laips behmd, 719 
of (itilwte, one eternal, 315 
Tempest's breath prevail, 631 
Tempests, losses itself in, fio; 

Tempestuous petticoat, 713. 

Temple, Dum s, hanas on. 493- 
fame's proud, shines afar, fits 
nothing ill can dweO in such a, 
the Lord's anointed, hath broke < 

Temi . 

of his gods, 567. 
solemn, 867 
Tempt Its new'fledged olbpring to the skies, 

1'empted her with word too large, 304. 

T erapts by making rich not poor, 803. 

1 enable in your aUence, 815. 

Tend, to thee we, from thee we spring, 394- 
Tendance, touch^ by her fair, ac^ 

1 ender>haiided stroke a octtle, 80^ 

1 enderly. take her up, 335 
Tendrils strong as and blood. Sqs- 
Tenement of clay, o'erinformed the, ^ 
Tenets, some nice, 396 
with books, 8x^ 

Tenor, noiselem, of their way, 306 
of his way, guileless held the, 794- 
whose lives a peaceful, keep, 743- 
Tent. guarded, at midnight in nls, 

It, 1 rede ye, 80$. 
moving, nightly pitch my, 389. 

Tented fidd, action in the, 145. 

Tents, fold their, hke the Arabs, 816 
Terror, no. in your threats, 797 
shadows have struck more, 868 
Testament, purple, of bleeding war, 542. 
Testyinent, go no furder than my, for that, 

Text, ^od takes a, and preachetli pa.ti'ence, 
3 ^ 

many a holy, around she strews, 306 
Thames, no allaying, 147 
Thank, whom none can, none can love, 797 
thee Jew, 804. 

Thanked enough when 1 'm not, at all, 797 
Thankless child, to have a, 34B 
Thanks and use, both, 797 
of millions yet'to be, 583. 
untraced to lips unknown, 807 
That Is the question, 397 
no more of. 348. 

Thaw and resolve itself into <1 dew, 311. 
Theatre, the world 's a, the earth a stage, 
793 

Thehft or Pelops’ line, 787 
Theirs hut to do and die, 517 
not to reason why, 517, 

Theme, fools are my, 80& 

Themes, transcends our wonted, 374 
There 's the rub, 397 
Thereby hangs a tme,79i. 

These are tny glorious works Parent of 

Thetis^ sun ^the lap of, 490. 

Thick and thin, through, 671 
as autumnu leaves, 494. 
as leaves in Vallombrosa, 4^ 

Thief doth fear each bush an omter, 7.>5 
each thing 's a, 489 
earth '50,489 ^ 
in either eye, 146 
moon 's an arrant, 489 
of ume, procrastination is the, 748 
sea \h a, 489. 
sun 's a, 48^ 

Tliierery, example you with, 1 1i, 489 
Thieves, beauty provoketh, 133. 

Thing, aetb^ of a dreadful, 900. 
dareh think one, another tell, 797. 
dearest, he owed, 309- 
guilty, started like a, 868 
guilty, tremUe hke a, 739^ 
meanest, that feels, 663 
□ever sajr a foolish, 940 
of beauty is a Joy forever, 675. 
play 's the, 804* 
to one, cotntant never, aji. 
undisputed, thou si^'st an, 4B5. 


img, con a themght, 806 
Things an thinking, spirit that Impels, 404. 
are not what they seem, 769, 
bitterness of 

done at the Mermaid, 9391 

dream of, that were, 790 

inanimate have moved, 809. 

man's best, are nearest him, 742 

more, in huven and earth, SoB. 

mute Insensate, 203. 

of Bale, a seller's praise to, 810. 

sad vidaaltudeaiM, 539. 

unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 947 


Things, unutterable, ligbed and looked. 004. 

without an remedy, 70s. 

Think and ne'er disclose her mind, t^i- 
Mm so because I think him so, 721. 
naught a trifte, 8z^ 
never, they always talk who, 8^4 
of it dissolute man. 335 
one thing and another tell. 797 
pleasant to, on, 134 
those that, govern those that toil, 813 
thus, and smoke tobacco, 814 
Thinking, high, plain Kving and, 824 
is but an idle waste of thought, 80B 
makes it so, nothing gnod or bad but, 
808 

of the days that are no more, 315, 350 
things, spirit that impels all, 404- 
too much to have thought. 8u4 
Thinks roost feels the noblest Sets the liest, 
74a. 

too much, he, 73a. 

Third a sweetly unobtrusive, saB 
of hfe is passed m deep, 310 
Thirty, man suspects himself a fool at, 748 
Thom, milk-white, beneath the, 3B5. 
primrose peeps beneath the. 6^. 
virgin, withering on the. 49S 
Thoms, little wilful, rosebud set with. 731. 
that in her bosom lodge, 395. 
which I have reaped, 800. 

Thorny path of sorrow, 313 
steep and. way to heaven, 8 m 
T hought, a beautiful, and softly bodied 
Wh, 869 

nil objects of all, 404. 
armor & his honest, 736. 
as a sage, felt as a man, 737 
could wed itself with speech, 81)3 
diifusivei strength of some, te3 
drop of uik falling upon a, 805 
evil is wrought by want of, 7^ 


flung forward is the prophecy, 
he, 1 thought he thought 1 sie] 


hushed be every, 348. 
lonu 0 


lept, 186 


not one unmonu one corrupted, 806 

IS deeper than all speech, 731 

IS falser far, the. 207 

is speech, speech is truth, 108 

IS the slave of life, 793 

IS tired of wandering, 867 

leapt out to wed with Thought, 113 

meet thee hke a pleasant, 495 

noon of, dead of midnight is the, 431 

of our past yeare, 7^ 

oft was, ne’er so well expressed, 807 

one sweetly solemn, 375 

pale cast of, sickbed o er with the, 397 

passing, fled hke a, 309 

pined in, 352. 

ideasing dreadful, eternity thou, 739 
power of, the magic of the mmd, Sia 
quietness of, 797. 

rear the tender, del^htful task, 214. 
sense from, divide, 8 di 
smooth dark pools of deeper, aaS 
so once and now 1 know it, 79a 
sweet ailent, sessions of, 115. 
the demon, 396. 
thinking is an idle waste of, 808 
two soun with but a single, 305 
unmeaning thing they call a, 806 
wish was father to that, 8(x> 
would destroy their par adise, xo8 
Tlinughts all passions ail delights, 163 
an wild and wide, sent her, 89a 
as boundless and our souls as free, 6a6 
cairn, equable as infant’s breath, 739. 
dwelling of his, 808. 
gentle, and calm desires, 141 
hospitable, intent on, 332. 
more elevate, 806. 
of love, 354. 

of men are widened, 257. 
pansies that’s for, 495 
pleasant, bring sad, mood when, 493. 
river of his, ocean to the, 765 
slaughterous, 900. 

soouiing, that spring out of suflfenng, 
759- 

that arise in me, 325 
that breathe and words that bum, 867. 
that lie too deep for tears, 759- 
that shall not die, 8 di 
that voluntary move, 407. 
that wander through eternity, 
whose sweetness yieideth prm , 
Thousand blushing apparitions, 733 
decencies that daily flow, 795 
decencies, thoM, ^ 
innocent shames, 733 
lines, dry desert of a, 807. 
liveried angels lacky her, 796. 
struigs, harp of a, 7^ 

Thousands at his Udding speed, 366. 
slave to, Six. 

to murder, taxes a specious name, 541. 


Thraldom, single, or double strife. 3ao. 
Thread, feeU at each, 496 
Threatening eye, looks upon tliem with a, 
801 

Threats, no terror in your, 797. 

I hree in one, 394. 

}>uets ill three dibtant ages 907. 
realms obey, 8x4. 

treasures love light calm thoughts 739- 
years* child, listens hke a, 854 
1 hreescore, burden of, *33 
winter’s end I died, at, ari. 

Thnce, ere, yon moon filled her horn, 491- 
he assayed, 

he routed alUiis foes, 771 
he slew the slam, 771 
in spite of scorn, ^ 

Is he arnied, 796. 
niy peace was slain, 401. 
presented him a kingly crown, 876 
thy fee, take 0 boatman, J9- 
thy shaft flew, 492. 

Thrift may follow fawning, six 
Thrifty goddess, like a, 797. 

Thrill, glo^'^^o'er. 577\ 


Thnve at 


Inste/on fools, 8 to. 


Throat, Amen stuck in my, 881. 

lofty and shnll-sounding, 8 h 
T hrone, bear no brother near the, 910 
here is niy, bid kings come bou, 34s 
misfortune made the, her secti, 


night from her ebon, 491 
or rod 


rocks, a robe of clouds, 493 
of royal state, 733. 
royal, of kins>. 603 
the living, 930 

wade through slaughter to a, 306 
Throned monarch, mercy becomes the, 798 
on her hundred isles, yao 
Thrones, elate o'er, and globes, ^99 
Throng, fluttering snuhng jilting, 371. 
into my nieiiiory, iantasies, 830 
lowest of your, 8xa. 

Through thick and thin, tn: 

Throw away the dearest thing he owed, 309^ 
Thumping on your back, proses by, ui 
Thunder, leaps the live, 686 
use his heaven for. 813 
Thunder-harp of pines, smote hts, 493. 
Thunders breaking at her feet, to.* 

1 hunder-splintercd nnmacle, 719 
Thus, ever, from childhcod's hour, 331. 

let me live, unseen unknown, 335 
Thyme, bank where the wild, blows, 493 
wild, and the gadding vine, 493 
Thyself, know then, presume not God to 
scan, 793 

Tickled with a straw. 107. 

Tide in the affairs of men, 803 
of love, pity swells the, 794 
Tides, swelling, obey the moon, 796. 
Tidings, authentic, of invisible tnnigs, 631. 
confirm the, as they rull, 376 
dismal, when he frowned, 668 
Tie, hnked m one heavenly, 303. 
love endures no, 207 
up the knocker, say 1 'm sick, 8ac 
Ties, friendship atmve dll, doth binn. lao. 
Tiger, action of the, imitate the, 503- 
rouse the, for the fallow deer 734 
Tight little Island, 602 
Tilt at all 1 meet, run amuck and, 806. 
Timber hke seasoned, never gives, 303 


Time, all of the olden, 059 
and the hour runs through 
day, 791 


the roughest 


annihilate hut s^mce and, 205. 
bank and slioal of, quo 
beyond the flight of, 114 
bid, return, 792. 
chinks that, Iihs made, 75s. 
chronicle of wasted, 133 
count, by heart-throbs, 74a- 
eatmg, clock worn out with, 6^, 309 
e’en such is, 745 

flaming bounds of place and, 939. 

flie^^^ never claps her wings, 791 
foot of, noiseless foils the, xx7- 
for all. not of an age buU 905 
forefinger of all, stretched, 807. 
foremoat files of, 358. 
forget all, with thee conversing 1, ao6. 
freedom fairest of daughters rff, 604 
has laid his hand upon my heart, 7^ 
hath a wallet at his back, 79a. 

I was promised on a, 938. 
inaudible and noiseless foot of, 792. 
is fleeting, 770. 

is hke a lashionable host, 793. 
keeping, to a sort of Runic rtiyme, 714- 
kill the, their only labor to, 8x6. 
last syllable of recorded. Tpa. 
moral on the, motley fool thus, 8ia 
noiseless foot of, inaudible and, 791. 
of scorn, 735. 
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Time, old, is still a ilytnif, 754. 
old. makes these decay, 141. 
panting, tolled after mm In vain, 905. 
plpui^, of peace, 938 
procrastination is t£ thief of, 748 
proper, to marry, 915. 
rolls his ceaseless course, 791 
sands of, footprints in the, 770. 
sent before roy, 938 
shall throw a dart at thee, 907 
slow, foster-child of silence and. 718. 
so hallowed and gracious is the, ^7 
sorrow calls no, that s gone, 346 
spoils of, rich with the, 3o:> 
take no note of, but from its loss, 747 
teeth of, give lettered pomp to, 915 
that bears no fruit deserves no name, 

794. 

to mend, lacks, {43 

to mourn, he that lacks. 348 

tooth of, farted residence 'gainst, 8xt 

transported with envy, 215 

turn backward 0, in your flight, 22J 

whips and scorns of, 297. 

witching, of night. 4)t 

writes no wniiUes on thine azure brow, 

t»7 

1 line's dcTornifcd hand, 799 
fool, Iifr, 79^ 
fool, love IS ii'it, ao8 
noblest offspring is tin* last. 587 
I lines have been, tnt, 868. 

principles with, 814 
1 iiiiothy, young, learnt sin to fly, ^7 
I iiicl with (.iiiiidniiiii, liueiit syrops, 179. 

I lilts, sabh r, of woe, 346 

lo-inorrow with prophetu ray. 134. 

1 ipped witli aiiib r, 814 
I'ipple III the ilcen, IisIks that, 147 
liptnc, iiKUinl luy stands, uii iiuitiiitaiii 
t'»ps. 4y» 

religion it.nids on, in our land, 395 
1 ired nature s sw et restorer, sleep. 816 
1 it'c, gun.d MO, lo-.t no frund. too 
Titles, high 1 hough his, 563 
^wer and peif. 563 
1 o be or not to he, a 77 
Toad, ugly and vcnoinoiis 34K 
Toast, l.t the, piss driiik to die lass iji 
I obact 0, siibhnie. Hi 4 

thus think and smoke, 814 
1 o day, be wise, 't is niadn 'ss to defer, 748 
, his own, he who can call, 793 

I have lived, to morrow d(> thy worst, 
791 

to-morrow already walks in, Hen 
unhapfiy day tin late, 702 
Toe, light fantastic, 785 


Tongue, murder though it have no, will 

ftlWflf AAQ, 

music's golden. 176 

nor heut cannot conceive nor name 
thee, 900. 

of fire and heart of steel, 7114. 
of so perplexed a, 809 
or pen, of all sod worai of, 159. 
outvenoms all the worms of ^e, 8u. 
play the braggart with my. 346 
sounds os a sullen bell. 346 
that Shakespeare spake, 602 
truth in every sbepnerd’s, 158. 

Tully's golden, 938. 
understanding no, B13. 
win a woman with his, 133 
would that ray, could utter, 315. 

1 ongues, airy, tnat syllable men s names, 
830 

in trees, finds, 480 
of dying men enforce attention, 310 
silence envious. 322 
whispering, con poison truth, 116 
Too apt oefore to kill, 795 

late I stayed, forgive the cniiie, 117 
late ye cannot enter now, 754 
many yet how few, 271 
swift tardy as too slow, 8x5 
too solid nesh would melt, 311 
Tools, name liis, teach nothing but to, 804 
of working out salvation, 396 
Tooth of time, 8xx 

sharper than a serpent's, 348. 

Top to toe, from, X07. 

Tops, proud, ol the eastern pines, 719 
slender, were close I4{dinst the sk), 93 
Torment of the mind, love is a, 136 
1 orrent, loud, and the whirlwind's roar, 603 
naught but the, is heard on the lull, 
737 

Torrent s sinoothncss ere it dash lielow, 494. 
Torrents, motionless, 377 
Torture, boil in endless, 720 
of the mind, 3x1 
Torturing hour. 345. 

Toss him to my breast, weariness nu>, 393 
Total of their no|)es and fears, 791 
rotteniig step and slow, 8t6 
Touch chiselled, 809 

dares not put it to the 150 
feel the tenderest, 303 
inly, of love. 203 
of a vanished hand 31s 
one, of nature makes the world km, 811 
soft, hath saved her boy 706 
the sjiider’s, how exquisitely fine, 496 
wound with a. that s scarcely, fell, F06 
Touched by her tairtenddiice giadher grew. 


lop to, 107 

I oil anil .roubl , war is, 77 

bocaiii. the solai e ol liis wo s ii'ij 
goiirii tliosi tiul lliost that tiiin , Hu 
niorn of, ^ 3 J 

of '4 itlierin^ i n rgies, 807 
ocr books loiisuined the midnight oil, 
804 

vir-ic' sweetens, 359 
winding up liays with, 559. 
wins his spirits light from, 539 
I oiled all forgot fur which he, 540. 

I oils all, are sweet with thee, zo6 
1 old but to Ikr iiiutiial breast, jos 
Ins vift tale, 304 
the sexton, 1^)4 

I olL>do trusiv tnc tiem haul blade, 507 
1 oil for the brave, 6iz 
I 0111 man that hails you, or Jack, 121 
I onib, beauty miinortal awakes from the. 


crailles rock us nearer to the, 308 
kings for such a, wish to die, 9^ 
monument without a, 905 
three-fold four-fold, 939 
voice of nature cries from the, 306. 

Tombs, flattering, how misdated on their, 


hark from the, a doleful sound, 310 
To morrow, defer not till, to be wise, 793 
do thy worst for I have lived to-day, 793 
III to day already W'alks, 800. 

Is falser than the former day, 793. 
live till, the darkest day will pass. 793 
make, cheerful as to-day, 932. 
tints, with prophetic ray. X34 
will be dying, 751 

Tu-inorrow a sun to thee may never rise, 793 
Tone, ditties of no, 7x8 

of languid nature, restore the, 493 
Toiige, kepen wcl thy, 398 
Tongs, shovel and, together belongs, 200. 
Tongue^ accents of that unknown, 777 
denied hini with unholy, not she, 795 
dropped manna, though his 724 
in every wound of Ciesar, 677, 
let the candied, lick absurd pomp, iii 
in-Tii th.U li.ith a. 133 


J05 

r om lies of sw« ct liarmoiiy, 775 
I ouchsloiie, nun's true, calamity is, 348 
1 o»ch3 tc-bty pleasant fellow, 724 
1 ower of strength, th king s name is a 7 ».>. 
Towering passion, 72s 
Towers along the steep, 629 
and battlcinems U sees, 785 
cloud-capjied. 867 
Town, nun made the, 792 
Toy. a ftKilish thing was but a, 494 • 

1 oyie, troublous, 311 
1 r,ict of inland ground, 631 
1 radc, dteadful, gathers samphire, 44s 
Tragedy, gorgeous, in sceptred pall, 787 
r rail of the serpent is ove* them all, 396 
Trailii^ clouds of glory do wc conic from 

1 ram of night, last in the, ^3 
of thy ainber-droppmg hair, R69 
starry, gems of heaven her, 491, 

Trains of imagery, fair, 867. 

Traitorous kiss her Saviour slung, nut she 
with, 79? 

Traitors, our doubts are, 8no 
Traitors' arms, ingratitud* more strong 
than, 876. 

Trammel up the consequence, 900 
Trample on my, whose light doth, 214 
Tranquillity, heaven was all, 264 
Transcend our wonted themes, 274 
Transition, what seems so is, 272. 
Transmitter of a foolish face tenth, 812 
Transmutes bereaves of bad influence. 539. 
Transports, moderate thy, 206 
records dev of, past, 288 
Trappings and the suits of woe, 295 
Trash, who steals my purse steals, 811 
Travel on life's common way, 907. 

Travel's history, pnrunce m my, X45- 
Travelled life's dull round, lax 
Traveller leaping o'er those bounds, 805. 

now sjiurs the lated, apace, 491 
Tray Blanch and Sweethevt, 346. 

Treacle, fly that sips, is lost, 205 
I read each other’s heel, woes. 34s 
of uncrowned kings, 603 
on classic grftiind, 807 


Treason bloody, flourished ow us, 876. 
can but peep, 7m 
doth new prosper, 8ka. 
tiarbors, in his umple show, 724. 
has done his worst, 3^1 
here lurks no, 3x1 
none dve coll It. if it prosper, 812 
Treasons stratagems and spoilsi fit for. 776. 
Treasure of ms eyesight lo^ precious, 

rictf^thc 771 

Treasures always always friends, 739. 
fetcheil my sea-born, home, 406. 
heaven's Ivest, peace and health, 559. 
three, love light calm thoughts, 739 
up a wrong, 899 
Treasuries, sunless, 6x2 
Treatise, dismal, my fell of hair rouse at a, 
900 

Treble, childisli, 7x1 
Tree, forbidden, truit of that, 395 
hale green 454. 

mclinrd just as the twig is bent, 804. 
neath yon crimson, 494. 
never loveil a, or flower, 25X 
of deepest root, 756 
thorns of the, I punted, 800. 
woodman spare that joi. 

Zaccheus he did climb the, 397 « 

1 fees, Arabian, drop tears as last as the, 
725. 

at spring do yield forth hud, 802 
blossoms in tht , 489 
brotherhood of venerable, 494 
finds tongues in 489 
Just hid wiih. 489 
tufted, bosomeil liigli in. 783 
Iremble like a gudtj thing surprised, 739 
slave to, when I wake, ^94 
1 ramblers, boding Lamed to trace, 68^ 
Tremblmgpimoiis. soar with, 8ui 
1 rcnchont blade Toledo trusty, 507 
7 ribe, badge of all our, sufferance the, 346 
may his, inrre.ise 768 
richer than all his, 724 
rribiitc, passing, of a sigh, 306 
vain, of a smile, 8ix 
7 rick of his frown, '07 
Tricks, fantastic, plays such, 8n 
Ills b.anis, 490 

111 pla n and simt>le faith, 206 
that art vain ways tliat arc dvk and, 
987 

Tride, without consent bin oiilv 232 
Tried each art reproved each dull delay, 
683 

to live without him, ^12 
Trifl , careLss, as 'i were a, 309 
think naught a, 815 
I'riflers, niiportant 553 
I'r flis, horn St. win us with, 'gh 
light a air, 207 

iinconsidcrcd. a snapi 1 r up of, 724. 
Trim, April dressed m all h's, 492 
Tup It as yon go. come and 78, 

Tripping, catch him, if you can, 724 
7 riton blow hi> wreathed hum, 403 
7 rmmph advances, cli ef who in, 319 
pursue I lit, 9x1 

star-s|iaiigled banner m, shall wave, 593 
7 riumphal arch that fill'si tin sky. 494 
Trivial fond records, wipe away all, Btu. 

mighty contests from, things, 815 
7 rod tlie water, 172 
7 roop, farewell the pliim6d, 72' 

Troojis of friends honor love ubodiciKc, 

T rojie^ut there flew a, 804 
7 rophies memory o'er their tomb no, raise, 

Troul)^ a joyful 559 

our days tiegin with, here, 308 
war IS tod and, 772 

1 roubles, sea o^, take arms against a, 297, 
written, of the brain, 347 
Troubling, wicked cease from, 330 
7 roy divine, tale of. 787 

hred another, like another Helen, 77a 
Truant, aged ears play, at his tales, 723 
husband shouliJ return, 215 
True as the needle to the pole the dial to 
the sun, 796 
love, the course of, 250 
to imagined right, 603 
to thine own self be, 797 
True-fixed and resting quality, 492 
Trump, speaking, of future fame, 940 
the shrill, farewell, 722 
Trumpet, the shrill, sounds, ui* 
to the mom, cock that is the, 868 
Trumpet-tongued, plead like angels 9<» ^ 
Tmsr m God and keep your powdv dru 
602 

in (jod is our, 593 

imt a nun, 232 

s.d» and v»und your, 79$ 
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Trust, such whh a sUerty. Boa. 

uitfalteriag. soothed by 
Trusted, let no such man be, 77 & 

Trusts hunself to woman or to wares, Vfu 
Truth and love and meekn^ 795 
banish all compUments but, X34. 
beauty 1$, truth beauty, 
breathe, that breathe their words in 
pain, 3io> 

rrushed to earth shall rise aj^, 534. 

denies all cloqueace to woe, 34B 

doctrine sanctified by. 93> 

doubt, to be a liar, ao6. 

from his lips prevailed, 688 

has such a face and mien, 39& 

hear then the, 799 

heirs of. and pure delight, 4a. 

highest thing man may keep, 398 

I held it, with him who sings, 3^ 

in every shepherd’s tongue, 

know then this, 396. 

light of, let me live m the. 797. 

makes free, he is the freeman whom the. 


open, quenched the,'l 9 ^ 
out of thy honest, 3^ 
simple, h!s utmost skill, 736. 
smipic, miscalled sunphdty, 398 
sole Judge of, 793 
* speech is, thoiignt is speech, so8 
spread tlie, from pole to pole, 376 
statesman yet fnend to, xao 
stranger than fiction. 805. 
tell, and shame the devil, 398. 
the poet smgs, this is, 255 
well known to most, 8 o 3 . 
whispering tongues can poison, 116, 
Truth’s majestic march, 60a 
Truths refined as ever Athens heard, 809 
that wake to perish never, 759 
1 ry by sleeping what it is to die, 31a 
me with affliction, 735 
Tug of war, then was the, 541 
1 uiips, ladies like vanegated, 733. 

Tally's golden tongue, 936 

truth, Virgil’s verse and, do say, 791 
Tumult, aendT, swells, 631 
of the soul, ao6 
Tumults iu my breast, 184. 

Tune, brooks send up a cheerful, 68. 
melodic that’s sweetly played in, 334. 
out of, sweet bells jangled, 808 
Turbulent of wit, 908 
Turf beneath their feet, every, 513 
green be the, above thee, 937. 
green grassy, 493« 
that wraps their clay, 563. 

Tjirk, bear like the, no brother, ato 
Tiirranyle, wcansoroe, pame and, 311 
Turn and fight another dav, 540 
n cr some idle rhyme, 8x6 
the smallest worm will, 796 
Turtle, love of the, 451 
Tutoress of arts and sciences. 108. 

Twelve, his apostles, Crisths lore and. 

honest men have decided, 8x0. 

Twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
868 

Twenty-one, brisk minor pants for, 793. 
Twice olessed, it is, 798. 

Twice-told tale, tedious as a, 799 
Twig is bent the tree 's inclined, 804. 
Twilight gray. 413 

Two eternities, the past the future, 793. 
hands upon the Weast, 395 
hearts that beat as one, 305 
lions littered in one day. 8^. 
lovers happy, make, soj 
paces of the vilest earth, 310 
pale feet crossed in rest, 395 
paradises are in one, 813 
souls with but a single thought, S05 
voices are there, 491 - 
which of the, to choose, 570 
Type of the wise who soar, 474. 

Tyrannous to use it hke a giant, 8x3 
1 yrant custom, 539 

fantastic, of the amorous heart, S04. 
httle, of hts fields withstood, 306 
Tyrant's plea, necessity the, 6ox. 

Tyrants fall in every foe, 573 


Umbrage, leafy, 867. 

Unadorned, adorned the most when, 795. 
Unaneled, unhouseled disappointed, 3x0 
Unassuming commonplace of nature, 4 gs. 
Unattempted in prose or rhyme, things, 
947. 

Unaware, I blessed them, 857 
Unawares, like instincts, 740. 

Unblemished let me live, wi, 

Unborn ages crowd not on my soul, 868 
Unborrowed from the eye. interest, 404- 
Uncertain coy and hard to please, 509. 
glmy of an April day, 49a. 


UncofRned unkneOed and unknown, 607. 
Unconquered steam, soon ahall tiiy arm, 
80a. 

snlL star of the, Bos. 

Uttconridered trifle, a snapper-up of, 734. 
Unconsuming fire of light, ro7 
Under the hawthorn in the dale, 785. 
the yaUer-pinet I house, 493 - 
which kiim Besonlan, 540 
Underlings, that we are, 793 
Underneath this sable hearse, 907 
this stone doth lye, 907 
Understanding, give it. out no tongue, 815 
Undevout astronomer is mad, 492. 
Undiscovered country from whose bourn, 
B97 

Undisputed thfaig, thou say’st an, 485 
Undone, love again and be again, 7^ 
widow sits upon mine arm, some, 541. 
Undreamed ^ores, unpathed waters, 80s 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
763 

Uneffectual fire, 'gins to pale his, 490. 
Unerring bow, lord of the, 706. 

Unexpected, by how much, 

Unexpressive she, the fair tiie chaste the, 
134. 

Unfiahmng trust, toothed by an, 308 
Unfed sides, houseless heads and, 494 
Unfortunate, one more, 335 
UngallM, he hart, play, <71 
Ungracious pastors, 809, 

Unhappy, none, but the great, 347. 

none think the great. 347. 

Unheeded flew the nours, 1x7 
Unhonored and unsung, unwept. 563 
Unhouseled disappointed unanelM, 310 
Unhurt amid the war of elements. 759 
Unicorns betrayed with trees 8x0 


404 . 


Unincorporate, mind all, 794. 

Unintelligible world, weight of all this. 
Union here of hearts there is no, 1x4. 

mysterious, with its native sea, 631 
Universal blank, 407 

cure, hope cheap and, 800 
frame began, 775 
frame, thine this. 363- 
host set up a shout, 725 
Unkmd, thou art not so, 3x6. 

Unkindest cut of all, this was the most, 876 
Unkindness', hard, altered eye, 899. 
Unknelled uncoffined and unknown, 607 
Unknown, argues yourselves, 8X3. 
forms of thmg>, 867 
unseen, let me live, 223 
Unlamented let me die, 335 
Unhneal hand, 345 
Uniinid an, to be more light, 493 
Unlocked for, fame comes, if at all, 811 
Unlovely as thou seem’st, 1 love thee, 493 
Unmeaning thing they call a thought, 806 
Unobtrusive third, a sweetly, 238 
Unpack my heart with words, 735 
Unpathed waters undreamed snores, 803 
Unperceived decay, melts with, 794. 
Unpleasmg sadness, mixed with no, 867 
Unpremeditated art, 473. 

strain, poured fortn his, 940. 
Unpresumptuous eye, lift to heaven an, 600 
Unprofitable, weary stale flat and, 346. 
Unreal mockery hence, 868 
Unreraemberea acts, little nameless, 404 
Unrest, spirits of habitual, 494. 

Unreturning brave, 5x3 
Unruffled, calm and, as a summer sea, 631. 
Unseen at church at senate or at court, 734. 
forms, their dirge is sung by, 563 
meadows, odors blown from, 
tears, wet w.th, 416. 
unknown, let roe live, 335 
walk the earth, 868. 

Unsightly noisome things, 406- 
Unsought be won, be wooed and not, 909. 
Unstained, left, what there they found, 
Unsung, unsyllabled, 343. 

unwept unhonored and, 563. 
Unsyllabled unsung, 243 
Untaught knaves unmannerly, 506 
Untimely grave, an, 309 
Untravelled, my heart, fondly turns to thee, 
348. 

Untrodden ways, she dwelt among the, 104. 
Untutored mind, poor Indian whose, 399. 
Unused to the roeitu^ mood, 735. 
Unutterable things, sighed and looked, 204. 
Unvarnished tale, a round, 145. 

Unveiled her peerless light, apparent queen, 
413. 

Unwashed artificer, a lean, 722 
Unwedgeable and gnarl6d oak, 813 
Unwrat unhonorecTand unsung, 563. 
Unwilling ploughshare, 495 
Up and doing, let us then oe, 770 
rose the sonne and Emelie, 49a 
Upmost round, attains the, 799. 

Upon this hint I spake, 145 


Uproar, tun and Mad and the wild, 406. 
Urania govern thoB my song. 807 
Urges sweet return, retirement, 8x4 
Urn, bubbling aad loud-hissiiig. Bio. 

moulderi^, when shoU spring visit the, 

picS^,867. 

storied, or animated bust, 306. 

Urns, antique Roman, fire in, aoc 
rule our sffirits from their, 6B1 
Urs, those dreadful, 803. 

Use, b^ondall,890. 
both thanks and, 797- 
his heaven for thunder, 8x3. 

Ignoble, soiled with all, 797. 

Useless if it goes os if it stands, 724. 

to excel where none admire, 133. 

Uses of adversity, sweet are the, 348, 
of this world, all the, 346. 

Usurpers, lay the proud, low, $73 
Uttered or unexpressed, 398. 

Vacant mind, loud laugh that spoke the,68& 
Vacation, conscience have, why should not, 
395, 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 8x3. 
for tricks that are, 987 
pomp and glory of this world, 321. 
tribute of a smile. 8ix. 
wisdom all and false philosophy, 808. 
Vale, cool seauestered, of life, 306. 

m whose Worn the bright waters meet, 
tx6. 

meanest floweret of the, 4^ 
of death, beyond this, 114. 
of tears, beyond this, ^09. 
sequestered, of rural lue, 794 
swells from the, 688, 
yellow-blossomed, 63^ 

Valeria, dear^ 493 
Vales. Delphian, 9x7 

pyramids in, pyramids are, 398 
Valiant man and tree. 752 
not, that dares die, 900 
taste of death but once, 310 
Valley, not m this wide world a, so sweet, 
1x6 

of death, 517 

Vallombrosa, strow the brooks in, 494. 

thick AS leaves in, 494 
Valor, bastard, 900. 

by angel hands to, given, 592 
for contemplation and, formed, 7ix. 
Value, rack the, 801 
Van, m the battle’s, 602. 

Vanished hand, 0 for the touch of a, 3x5 
Vanislimgs, fallings from us, 759. 

Vanities, fuming, of earth, 

Vamty, man's heart by, drawn in, 799. 
of worldly stuff, 8x^ 

Vanquished, e’en though, he could argue 
still, 688. 

Vantage, coigne of, 720 

forehand and, of a king, 559 
Vapors melt into morn, 490 

shadows lengthening as the, rise, 490. 
Vapory god, court the, 816. 

Variable as the shade, ^ 

Varied God, these are but the, 4x7. 

Variety, infinite, custom stale her, 712. 

's the very spice of hfe, 815 
order in, we see, 815 
Various language, she speaks a, w. 

Vase, you may oreak you may snatter the, 
340 

Vast concerns, fluctuations and its, 8x0. 
dead, and middle of the night, 491. 
pursues the, alone. 814. 

Vastness which grows to harmonize, 726. 
Vasty deep, spirits from the, 8ia 
Vault, fretted, 306 

mere lees left this, to brag of, 346 
Vaulting ambition which o^rleaps itself, 
7 ^ 

Vehemence, fiery, of youth, 670 
Venerate hunself a man, learns to, 603. 
Vengeance to God alone belongs, 899. 
Venice, I stood in, on the bndge of sighs, 
730. 

sate in state, where, 720 
Vents in mangled forms, S03 
Venture life and limb, 602. 

Venus sets ere Mercury can rise, 605. 

Verge of heaven, down from the, 501 
of heaven, quite in the, 30& 
of the churchyard mould, 802. 

Vernal bloom, sight of, 407 

flowers, pur^e the ground with, 494. 
Verray parnt gmtU knyght, 696 
Verse, accomplishment of, wanting the, 766, 
cursed be the, 781 
ends of, cheered up with, 347. 
his manhood better than mA 57 
hoarse rough, 806. 
love first invented, 204. 
make the one, for the other's sake, 80^ 
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Verse* married to Immortal Lydian airs, 
married to immortal, wisdom. 8e6. 
may find him who a sermon ffles. 3S4* 
imbject of all, 907* 
sweetens toiljita 

Virgil's, and Tuuy's truth do say, 79s. 
Verses, rhyme the rudder u oC 807. 

Vertue engendred is the flour, 895. 
first, to restreine, 398 
more, than doth live, 907* 
of necessite, maken, 80a. 

Very ecstasy of Jove, 903. 

Vessel’s, gentle, side, fisa. 

Vessell, storme-bett, solely ryde, 311. 
Vesture, muddy, of decay, 775. 

of creation, th' essentuu, 723. 

Veteran superfluous lags, 804. 

whose last act on the st^. 804. 

Vex not his ghost, 346. 

not the poet's mind, 806 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man, 799. 
Veyne, bathed every, in swich ticour, 095. 
Vibrate, chords that, sweetest pleasure, 204. 
Vibrates in the memoiy, music, jj6l 
Vicar of the almightie ford, nature, 489 
Vice IS a monster of so frightful mien. 395. 
of fools, pnde the never-fading, 799. 
prevails, when, 601 
Vices, frame a ladder of our, 399. 

small, appear through tattered clothes, 
803 

Vicissitude, circling jo^ of dear, 559. 
Vicissitudes, sad, of things, 559. 

Victories, foiled after a thousand, 540. 

peace hath her, 900 
Victorious o'er all the ills of life, 648 
Victory, O grave where is thy, ^5. 

't was a famous, 

View, distance lends enchantment to the, 
248 

me with a critic’s eye, don't, 107 
outward, she is not fair to, 129 
Viewed lus own feather on the fatal dart, 
800 

Views science his, enlarges, 541 
Vigil, patient search and. long, 890. 

Vigils, pensive poets painful, keep, 807. 
Vigor, cheer of, born, 793. 

Vile, call him, that was your garland, 813. 
dust from whence he sprung, 563. 
guns, a soldier but for these, 506. 
m durance, 346 
only man is, ^5 
Village Hampden, some, 306. 

loveliest, of the plain, 686. 

Viliam, hungry lean-faced, 722. 
one murder made a, 5^ 
smile and be a. 722 
with a smiling cheek, 797. 

Villmious saltpetre, 506. 

Villany, clothe ray naked, 396, 

Vindicate the waj^ of God to man, 807 
Vine, gadding, wild thyme and the, 495. 
Violence, affliction's, 3^ 

Violent delights have Solent ends, 815. 
Violet bestrewn, here and there a, 493. 
by a mossy stone half hidden, X05. 
glowing, 494. 
nodding, 495 
of his native land, 3x1 
throw a perfume on the, 726. 

Violets, breathes upon a bank of, 808. 
dun but sweeter than Tuno's eyes 49S 
odors when sweet, sicken, 776^ 
plucked, 138, 346 
spring from her fair flesh, 311. 

Virgil's verse and TuUy's truth do say, 791, 
Virgin thorn, withering on the, 49c 
Virgin’s, bashful, sidelong looks of love, 6B7. 
Virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 451. 

shame that startled, feel 105. 

Virtue alone is happiness below, 
alone outbuilds the pyramids, 398. 
assume a, if you have it not, 3^ 
filled the space between, 797 
in her shape how lovely, saw, 398. 
is to gold AS gold to silver. 803 
make ambition, big wars that, 722. 
no man's, nor sufficiency, 345. 
nurse of every, 690 
only makes our bliss below, 398. 
possession would not show us, 801. 
progressive, and approving heaven, 8x4. 
seek, first, 803. 

she finds too painful an endeavor, 23% 

speaking, 187. 

the mind matures, 794. 

Virtue's governess, whippiim, 108. 
land, Fortune’s ice prefm to. 798. 
side, e’en his falhnn leaned to, 688. 
Virtues did not go forth of us, if our, 797. 
nearest to heaven of all the, 723. 
of a temp'rate prime, 79A 
we dare conceive in boyhood, 867. 
will plead like angels, 900. 

Virtuous actions are Mt bom and die, 8x1. 


Virtuous souls abhor, xo 
Visage, derotkai’s, ana pious action. 396 
on hfs bold, middle sge, 67a 
Vision and the facul^ di^, 766. 
baseless ftbne of this, I67. 

faeiy, f took it for t 869. 
fatal, sensible to feeling as to sight, 
88a 

Visionary eye, lords of the, 868. 

Visions of gloh spare my aching sight, 868. 
Visit, annual, o'er the globe, 47a. 

Her face too roughly, 9061. 

It by the pale moonlight, 675. 

Visitations, sudden, daze the world. 8xa 
Visitings, compunctious, of nature, 900. 
Visits, like angels', 396. 

Vital spark oTheavenly flame, 365. 

Voice, arrow for the heart like a sweet, 204. 
big manly, 7x1. 

can honor's, provoke the silent dust, ^ 
cry^sleep no more, methonght I heara a, 
883. 

factious, no, 6ox. 
heard oft in wmst extremes, 540 
I bear a, you cannot hear, 31X. 
in my dreaming ear, 599. 
is stul for war, my, 570. 
low and gentle, woman's chiefest charm, 
795« 

no music in a, that is but one. 97X 
of dolorous pitch, 314, 337 
of God, Duty stem dau^ter of the, 797 
of nature cries e’en from the tomb, 30& 
of the sluggard, 815 
sing with mortal, more safe J, 348. 
sound of a, that is still, 3x3. 
wandenng, 473. 
was ever soft, her. 723. 
watch-dog's, thau tmyed the wind, 688. 
Voiceful sea, 822. 

Voices, ancestral, prophesying war, 834. 
of the night, 273. 

two, are there each a mighK' voice, 493. 
Void, dreary, rapture to the, 816 
Voluble, sweet and, his discourse, 723. 
Volume, book and, of my bram, 801. 
bri^ unto as large a, X07. 
of forgotten lore, 8^3. 
within that awful, lies, w. 

Voluptuous swell music wTui its, 5x1 
Votaress, imperial, 836 
Votanst, like a sad, in palmer's weed, 830 
Vote, kingliest act of freedom is the, 603 
Vows, lovers’, seem sweet, 491. 

much in our, bttle in our love, 251. 
with so mum passion, 204. 
wreck of sober, 5^ 

Voyage of their life, aU the, 802 

remainder biscuit after a, dry as, 8i>3. 
Vulgar, be famduu* but by no means, Z2x 
Vulture, rage of the, 451. 


Wad some power the giftiegie us, 486. 

Wade through slaughter to a throne, 306. 

Waft me from distraction, 685. 
thy name beyond the sky, 238. 

Wag without a fee, could not, 809. 

Wagers, foob for arguments use, 893. 

Wa^ how the world, 791. 

Wau, sings yet does so, 495. 

Wailingwinds and naked woods, 466 

Wain, raoebus', hindmost wheeb of, 830. 

Waist, round the slight, 814. 

Wait, leam to labor and to, 770 

they serve who only stand and, 366 

Wake and call me early, 32?. 
die before I, if I should, X07. 
difference betwixt, and sleep, 8x6, 
my heart to notes of flame, 202. 

Waked me too soon, you have, 815 

Wakeful nightingale, 4x3 . 

Waken lords ana ladies gay, 638. 

Wakens the slumbering ages, Sia. 

Wakes the bitter memory, 39<k 

Waking, night of, 530. 
no such matter, oio 

Wales a portion with Judicious care, 386. 

Walk by moon or glittenng starlight, 906. 
common, pnvtl^d beyond tne, 309. 
far as the sobr, or milky way, 399. 
pretty to, with, 134 
the earth unseen, 666 

Walking m an air of giory, I see them, 974. 
shadow, life’s but a, 702 

Walks abroad, whene'er 1 take my, 398 
benighted, under the midday sun, 796. 
happy, and shades, 33X. 
she, in beauty like the nig^t, 130. 
studious, and shades, 720 
to-morrow in to-day alreacW, 8bo< 

Wall close the, up with our Snglish dead, 



Wallet, Time hath a, at hb back, 792. 
Wallow naked is December snow, 346, 
Walls, banners on the outward, $46^ 
castle, splendor falb on, ^ 
stone, do not a prismi makeb X47. 
Walnuts and the wine, 814. 

Wand, a bright gold nng on her. 721 
Wander alone by the wind-beaten hiU. 5;* 
Wandered east I 've wandered west, 943. 
Wanderers o'er Eternity, 307. 

Wandenng mazes, lost tn.wB. 
on a foreign strand, 5^ 
on as loath to die, 80^ 
steps and slow, 321. 
voice, can thee bird or but a. 47a 
Want, much I, that most would have, 7291 
of art, hide with ornaments, 807 
of decency is want of sense, 805. 
of fighting, grown rusty for, 507 
of sense, want of decency is, fikx. 
of thought, evil wrought by, 796 
of wealth, nch from very, 539 
Wantmg sensibility, 783. 

Wanton ambling nymph, strut before a, 93R 
rushes, lay you down on the, 816. 
sweetness through the breast, instil a, 
831. 

wiles, quips and cranks and, 785 
Wantoned with thy breakers, 607, 
Wantonness, kindles in clothes a, 7x3. 

vain load of, and ease. 626. 

Wantons with the lovesick air, 133. 

Wants, all thy, are well supplied; 76 
that pinch the poor, 8 k 
W ar, ancestral voices prophesying, 834. 
arts of, and peace, 58^ 
blast of. 503. 
chiefs out of, 814. 
circumstance of glorious, 733. 
delays are dangerous in, 539. 
dogs of, let slip the, 539. 
even to the knife, 541 
ez fer, I call it murder, ^ 
flinty and steel couch of, 539* 
grim-visaged, 541 
hand of, infection and the, 603. 
he sung is toil and trouble. 773 
image of, without its guilt, (hx. 

*$ a game kings would not play at, 54L 
IS stul the cry, ui. 
its thousands slays, 539. 
my sentence is for open, 539. 
my voice is still for, 570 
or elements, 759 

purple testament of bleeding, 541 
nght form of, 899 
sparks that kindle fiery, 539. 
tug of. then was the, 541 
unsuccessful or successful, 593 
War's glorious art. 541 

rattle, where mingles, 510. 
red techstone, 539. 

Warble his native'wood-notes wild, 786 
Warbled to the stnng, such notes as 787 
Warm wonted home, 310. 

Wannest welcome at an inn, xai 
Warms in the sun refreshes in the breeze^ 
489- 

Warmth, dear as the vital, 206. 
of Its July, 108 

Warn conuort and command, 126 
Warning, school-boys at th' expected, 108, 
Warped mirror to a gaping age, 804. 

Warres, fierce, and fdithfull loves, 670 
Warrior, painful famous&d for fight, 540. 

taking his rest, lay like a. 930 
Warrior’s steed, in war he mounts the, 202 
Warriors, fierce fiery, 899. 

stem joy which, feel, 655. 

Wars, more pangs and fears than, 321. 
the big, 733 

Warwick, unpudent and shameless, peace, 

Wash^ guilt away, what art can. 336 
Washed vnth morning dew, rose sweetest, 
204 

Washing his hands with invisible soap, 7'J4 
Waste Its sweetness on the desert air, 3^ 
Ocean's gray and melancholy, 327. 
of feehngs unemployed, 816 
of thought, thmking an idle, 808 
Wasteful and ridiculous excess, 726. 

Wastes and wilds of man, 808 
Wasting in despair, shall 1, 193. 

Watch o’er man's mortality, 759 
some must, some roust sleep, 671 
that wants both hands, an idler, 734 
with more advised, 802 
Watch-dog’s honest bark, 166 
voice that bayed the wind, 688. 

Watcher of the skies, felt like some, 803. 
Watches, with our Judgments as our, 791, 
Watchful night, 309 

weary tedious nights, 904 
Water, a little, clears us of this deed, 8I3. 
br^ht, for me, 545- 
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atcT everywhere nor any drop to drink, 
855 

tinprrcepHUle, washlnf his hands in. 734. 
in the rouch rude sea. not all the. 733. 
little thing to give a cup oT 77a 
nectar and rocks pure g(dd,^Bic 
smotith runi the, where the brook is 


<1 ep, 734, 

.he conscious, saw its t>od and blushed, 


j6j 

trod the, 673. 

Water-drop^, women's weapons, 346 
Waters constant as gliding, roll, 796. 
enrobe the roaring, wifli my silks, 633 
ladcs o'er the, blue, 238. 
glad, of the dark blue sea, 6a6 
gurgle longingly, 631. 
once more upon the, 631 
rising world of, 407 
the hell of, 730. 


the roar of. 730. 
the whelmu^, passed, 633 
uiiiMtheil, undreamed shores 803 
vale in whose bosom the bright, meet. 


IXJ. 

wild went o er his child. 339. 

Wave, a winmn^', deserving note. 713. 
and whirlwind wrestle, with, 6^1 
founum's nuirmuring, 49^ 
glavsy cool translucent, 8^ 
long may it, 593. 
ocean, .t life on the 630 
o' the sea. 1 wish you a, 134. 
still t ‘Us Its bubbling tales 720 
sMC.test, of most living costal, 720 
translucent. 869 
Waved her lily hand, 335. 

\Va\e, tmuiid lieneath me os a steed, 63: 
breaking, dashed high, 587 
Uriuiiina iiiie the, 576 
coin as the, come, S18. 
niountain, ler march is oer the. 639. 
the wild, whist, SN) 
with white crests dincaif, 641 
Way, a>lorii> an I cheers the, itoo. 
all (he, to heaven, 54O 
, danres such 1, 211 
diili iiid pen oils, 8uS. 

< ,0(1 moves in a inystermus, 634 
lie went at j artiiig, 348 
heaven's wide pathless, 787. 
into < tear siiiisnine, 80;. 
life s cniiiiiioii, 907 
long IS the, out of hell to light, 395 
milky, '-olar walk or, 3^ 
plo Is hu weary, 305 
pretty Fanny's, call it only, 134 
resignation gently si >pes the, 687 
sohoiry, through Eden to(»k their, 331 
steep and thorny, to heaven, 80 > 
tenor of Ins, guileless held the, 794 
tenor of their, noiseless, «6 
that 1 was going, inarshal'st me the, 883 
that iiuihuss lies, 348 
to dusty death, lighted fools the, 793 
to hr.iven, saints who taught the, 910 
to parish church, plain as, 803 
winch, I Dy is hell, 396 
wliicli, shall I lly, 396. 
w'lidm^, I see them on their, 491. 
wixlom finds a, be there a will, 798 
W lys, apjicar ir. other, than words, i3i. 
best of all to lengthen our days, aos- 
cheerful, of men, 407. 
newest kmd of. old.st sms the, 395 
•if glory, once trod the, 32a 
of taxi to man, vindicate the, 807 
of God to men, justify the, 393. 
of men. jpty cities and the, 4^ 
she dwelt among the untrodden, 104. 
that are dark and tricks that ire vam, 

W .ak^eUcately, fine by defect and, 793 
have remedies the wise have Joys, 798. 
\V enkneu, another's, moulds 8ia. 

( t my. have an end, 777. 
of our apprehension, 8^ 
stronger by, 755. 

Weal, make or mar the common, 603 


Weariness can snore upon the flint, 816. 

may toss bua to my tneast. 395* 

Wears so, she to him, sic 

yet a preaoos iewelm his head, 348. 
Weary and old with service. 391. 
are at rest. 330. 

art thou, artthou languid, 3fi4- 
of breath. 335. 
of coidectures, 759. 
reckoning, 948. 

stale flat and unprofitable. 346. 
woe, 616. 

Weather, through pleasant and through 

Weathered tKe^torm, pilot that, 632 
Web from their own entrails spin, 003. 
like the stained. Uiat whitens, lao. 
of our life IS of a mingled yarn, 79a. 
Wed, December when they, 914. 

Itself with st>eech, ere thought could, 

with thought, thought leapt out to, 113. 
Wedded pair, harmony to behold in, 909 
Weddmg. never, ever wooing, 144 
Wedlock oft comparM to public feasts, 931 
Wee Willie Winkle. 83 
Weed Aung from the rock, 631 
palmers, sad votorist in, 8p 
pernicious, 548 

Weeds of glorious feature, 487 
sable, no friends appear in, 313 
Week, divide Sunday from the, 5S9 
Weep audv the life of care, 317 

i atm for those who. there is a, 794 
death a thing that makes men, 310 
make the angels, plays such tricks as, 
813 

night is the time to, 4x6. 

110 more lady, x^ 
no more nor sign nor groan, 346. 
smile uhlle all around thee, 78 
to record, blush to i^ve it m, 393 
wiio would not. if Atticus were he, 910 
words that, anti tears that speak, 804. 
Weeping hemut, 303 

when all around thee snuled, 78 
Weight of all this unintelligible unrId, 404. 
Welcome, deep-mouthed, x66 
e\er smiles, 792 
)>eaceful evening in, 8to 
pure-eyed Faith, 830 
shade, fairer spirit or more, 910 
the coming guest, sax. 
to our house, y hi .ire very, 121. 
warmest, at an mn. jju 
when It comes say, fnend. X93 
Welkin dome, thy stars have lit the, 593 
Well done, servant of (»od, 375 
last drop m the, ^ 
loved not wisely but too, 724 
mar what 's, striving to better, 802 
of English undefyled, 938. 
old oaken bucket which hung in the, 
100 

paid that 's well satisfied, 8u3 
Well-bred man will not insult me, 78fj 
Weli-spnng of pleasure, a babe in a house, 
X07 

Well-trod stage, then to the, 786 
Weltering in nts blocxl, 771. 

Wench's, white, black eye, 721 
Wept o’er his wounds. 688 
Western flower, a little, 836 
sea, wind of thi, 8t 
skies, behold hun setting in his, 400 
star, lovers love the, 491 
Westimnster, thrive at, on fools, 810. 
Westward the course of empire takes its 

Wes‘.wind,^9km', purr contented, 493 
West-wind's summer sighs, 7x9. 

Wet damnation, 558 

sheet and a ffowmg sea, 6a6 
with unseen tears 416 
Wether, tainted, of the flock, 348. 

Whale, bobbed for. 672 
Wliat a fall was there ray countrymen, B76 
can an old nun do but die, ^ 
can ennoble sots or cowards, 78s 


Wealth accumulates and men decay, 687 
boundless his, as wish can claim, 563. 
by any means get, 803 
ignorance of, his best riches, 687 
loss of, IS loss dirt, 347 
of Ortnus and of Ind, 799 
partake but never waste thy, 931 
rich from very want of, 559. 
that sinews bourht have earned, 594. 
W'calt'iy curlM d,irHngs of our nation, 729. 
Wj.i'Km, satire s my, 806 
sdU as snow-flakes fall. 604. 

Weaixms, women's, water-drops, 346 
Wear a golden sorrow, 347 
him in my heart's core, xxa. 
motley 's the only, 8x0. 
worse for, a hat not much the, 961 


care 1 how fair she lie. 193. 

constitutes a state, 599. 

has been has been, 793. 

has posterity done for me, 793. 

is done is done, 799 

's hallowed ground, 788 

's mine Is youK, yours is mine, 905. 

is more miserable than discontent. 799. 

's one man’s poison, 8x5 

IS what, he knew, 808, 

IS worth in anything, 803. 

makes all doctrines plain and clear, 809. 

to follow is a task, 806. 

to shun, 80B. 

Whatever is is right. 91X, 489. 

Whad, breaks a butterfly upon a. 909. 

Wheels her pale course, Ae moon, 491 


Wheels htedmost, of Phoebus' wain, 839. 
madding, of brazen ebariotk 50a 
of weary Ufe at last stood still, 300 
When we two parted in silence and tears, 

SIX* 

Whene'er I take my walks abrotd, 398. 
Where none admire, 'tis useless to excel. 

133. 

the bee sucka there suck 1, 869 
Whereabouts, the very stones prate of my. 

889. 

Where'er 1 roam, 948. 

While sunds the CoUaeum — Rome, 683 
there is life there 's hope, 794. 

Whining school-boy with his satchel, 7x1. 
Whipiied the offending Adam out of him, 

Whipj^; that's virtue's governess. xo8 
Whips and scorns of tune, 997. 

Whirl, turns the giddy, around, w 
Whirls, wayward airy spires ana, 998, 
Whirlwind, rides in the, 539. 

Whirlwind’s roar, loud torrent and the, 803 
sweeping, sway. 108 
Whisper, busy, circling round, 688. 
hark they. 36^ 

Whispered it to the woods, 909 
Whispering humbleness, 'bated breath and, 

1 w tit ne’er consent, consented, 905 
lovers, talking age and, 686 
tongues can poison truth, 116 
wind, bayed the. 688 
with white lips tlie foe, 519 
Whispers of shades and wanton winds. 4(74. 

the o er-frauglit heart, 312. 

Whist, the wild waves, 869. 

Whistle and 1 11 come to you, ic6 
Whistles in his sound, pipes ana, 711. 
Whistling of a name ravish^ with the, 939. 

to keep his courage tin 107 
White a moment, then meii‘ forever, 848. 
nor white so lery, black is not black, 

806 

pure celestial, 593. 
wench's black eye, 721. 

White-handed Hope, 830 
Whiteness, in angel, 793. 

Whiter than the driven snow, 708 
White-washed wall, 689 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel, 009 
builds a church to God, 797 
dares do more is none, 8(X) 
dares greatly does greuilv. 671. 
lose too much hate in like extreme. 907 
shall decide when doctors disagree, 803. 
Steals my purse steals trash, 811. 
would not weep if Atticus were he, 910. 
Whoe’er she be that not impossible slic 193. 
Whole, harmonious, 417 

of life to live, not the, 31 1. 
one stu|>endoiis, parts ol, 489 
perfect, 406 

world kin, makes the, Bii 
Whom the gods ln\ c die young, 107. 

Why don’t the men propose, 214. 

should the spirit of mortal be proud, 303. 
so pale and wan fond lover, ^3 
the. is plain as way to chtiri^, ^3 
WicJc within the very flume ot lo\e, 271. 
Wicked ccdse from troubling, 330 
Wickedness, method m man's. 395 
Wickhffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 93tx 
Widd.', wife is a, what s the world when his. 

Wide, a world too, for his shrunk shank, 71 x 
Widow, here 's to the, of fifty, 131 

some undone, sits upon mine arm, ux 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 804, 
Wife dearer than the bnde, how much, 915 
directed by a, 232, 

IS a widdy, what 's the world when his, 

Wlght^he was a, if ever such wight were, 

Wild anJ willowed shore, 494. 
by starts, 't was, 773. 
m their attire, 868. 
thyme blows, bank where the, 495. 
with all regret, 315. 

Wilderness, bird of the, 473. 
lodge m some vast, 593 
of building, 867 
of single mstances. 810. 

Wildernesses, desert, 83a 

Wilds native, impart every good, 603. 

Wildwood, deep-tangled, xoo. 

Wiles more unexpert 1 boast not, of, SS^ 
simple, 198 
wanton, 785. 

Will, be there a. wisdom finds a way, 798. 
brood-based upon her people's, 6^ 
complies Bsminst his, he that, 8r3. 
free, fixed Tate, 80B. 

Ms own sweet, 676. 
human, left free the. 37a 
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V^ill, if she, do 't she will, 795. 
pucztes the. 997 
■ermh not another's, 736 
state's collected, sovereign law that, 599 
the temperate, laS. 
the unconquerable, 540. 
to do the soul to dare, 670 
unconi|uered, star of the, 8oj. 
woman, or won't, depend on 't, 795. 
Willing to wound yet afraid to strike, 91a 
Willowed shore, along thy wild and, 494. 

to do or say. what she, S09. 

Wlllb, mention it within their, dying. 876. 
Win a woman with Ins tongue. 133. 
us to our harm, 376 
us with honest tnlles, 396 
Wind, as large a charter as the. 603. 
and the ram, hey ho the, 494. 
bayed the whiapermg, 688 
betwixt the, mid Ins nohility. 506 
blow, come wrack, 541. 
blow thou Winter. 316 
bieathing ot the cuinmoii, 022 
but whispers of thy name, not a, 348 
constaiii'y in, hope, 806 
hollow iiiunnurmg, 8t6 
iiile. pass by me .is the, 797 
ill, turns none to good, 802 
nivisilile and ireepmg, 631 
melted .is breath into the, 86H 
of the western sea, fli. 
of v.mity or malice, 808 
or ucathcr, naught cared this body fur, 
108 

sorrow's keenest, 3t)8 

stands as never it stood, 802 

sirtaiiimg to I lie, shone like a meteor, 

ll' It follows fast. 6 >6 
that grand old harper, 493 
Winding l>out iiianv a, 786 
way, 1 see them on tlicir, 40? 

Wmdmg sheet, tin snow shall l»c their, 513 
Window imfintshr d, m Aladdin slower, 
Windowed raggcclncss, looped and, 494 
Windows, storied, richly dight, 787 
Winds and rloiids and changing skies, 493 
ask of the, 614 

blow, ,ui<l i.raek your checks, 494. 
come .is the, < omc, 518 
rourtixl by all ilie, 631 
happy, iiiKin her pliytd, 7J1 
lord of the', 1 feel thee nigh, 686 
of liraven, beteeiii the, 206 
posting, breath ndes on the, 81 1 
rough with blatk, seas. 632 
siohling, h ive rived the oaks, 631 
stood four square to all the. 940. 
take the, of March with beauty, 495 
wailing, .iikI naked woods, 466 
wanton, whispers of shades and, 494. 
when the stormy, do blow, 639 
Wine, 1 ’ll not look for, 125 
of life Is drawn, 346 
old. in dr nk, iid 
SW.1II0W down inloxicating, 558 
sweet poison of inisusid, <558 
to the tremulous deiiauchee, 545 
walnuts and the, 814. 

Wing, noiseless, to waft me from distraction, 

685. 

WmgM liours of bliss, -347. 

tne shaft, his own feather, 800 
Wings. < laps her, at heaven's gate she, 495 
mrt with golden, angel, 830 
nope flies with swallow's. Boo 
lend yonr. I mount 1 fly, 365. 
of night, darknesa falls from the. 490. 
of silence, float upon the, 736 
philosophy will clip an angel's, 808. 
sailing on obscene. 395 
scaiutals ily on eagles , 8it. 
spreads his light, arc 
the sold .iiid points ner to the skies, 735. 
whets and claps its silver, 719 
wkIc w.iving, on, Soa 
Winkle, wee ^V^IIlc, 81 
W nking Mary buds, 274 
Winsome wee thing, slie is a, 316 
Winter cloathid all in frize, 493. 
m thy year, no, 47a 
of our discontent, now is the, 541 
ruler of the inverted year, 493. 
when the dismal ram. in. 493 
wind, blow thou, 3x6. 

Win cr s chill, one r 'tit admits the, 310 
crown old. he-'d uith flowers, 293. 
Wisdom at one en ranee quite shut out, 407. 
finds a wray b; there a will, 798L 
man of, is 1 ne man ot years, 794. 
married *0 imiiiurtal verse, 806 
mouns her zenith with the stars. 43! 
nearer when we stoop ofttimes, 798 
never so frail in her, 733. 
of a thousand years, 603. 
pay his, for his Joys, Bbo, 


Wisdom, superior, is superior bliss, 798 
the prune. ^ 

vain, oil ana false philosophy, 808. 
with, fraught, ^ 

Wisdom's Old, Musi^ 774. 

Wise, arts m which the, excel, 8u6. 
be. to-day 't is madness to defer. 748 
be, with speed, 793. 
defer not till to-morrow to be, 793. 
enough to play the fool. 798. 
every, man s s<m doth know, m. 
fair-spoken and persuading, 73% 
folly to be, where ignorance is bliss, 106 
for cure on exercise depend, the, 671. 
little, the best fools be, 798. 
lowly, unto me made, 797 
pasuveness, m, 
saws and modem instances, 711 
the only wretched are the, 730. 
type 01 the. who soar, 474 
worldly, be not, 798. 

Wisely loved not, but too well, 734. 

worldly, be, 798 
Wiser, sadder and a, man, 860 
still daily to grow. 796. 
than a da«i. 1 am no, Bio 
Wisest brightest meanest of mankinil, 938. 
censure, mouths of, 8zi. 
virtuousest discreetest best, 309 
W isli, father tu that thought. 800 

fled from her, and said Now I may, 723 
Wishes, in idle, fools supinely stay, 7^ 
sober, never learned to stray, 306 
Wishing worst of all employments. 8f>i. 

Wit, a man in, simplicity a child, 724. 
able enough to Justify the town, 939 
and mirth and spleen. 724- 
brevity is the soul of, ^3. 
brightens, how the, 813 
( raves a kind of. 798. 

Ill combat as gentle as bright, 940 
into a jest, put his whole, 939. 
invites you by his looks to come, 803 
's a feather, 780 

men of, and social eloquence, 940 
men of, now and then your, 810. 
metaphystc, 808. 
iiiurtify a, 804. 
shallow, 806 
that can creep, 910. 
there yc 'll find nae otherwhere, 348 
true, IS nature, 807. 
turbulent of, 908 
Wn's deeji <jutntessence,938. 
false iiiiuor, 91 1. 

Witch hath power to charm, nor, 397. 

the world with noble horsemanship, 671 
Witchcraft, hell of, 204 

this only is the, 1 have used, 145. 
Witchery of the soft blue sky, 490 
Witching time of night, 'tis now the very, 
491 

Within that awful volume lies, 397 
that, which passeth show, 295 
Wits great, to madness near allied, 909 
keen encounter of our, 8c}4. 

Witty to talk with, 134 
Wizard hand lies cold, 940 
Woe amid severest, 8^ 

another s, leach me to feel, 370 
bewr^s mure, silence lu love, 304 
day of, 30Q 
deepest notes of, 304 
every, a tear can claim, 267 
heritage of, lord of himself that, 346 
mockery of, 312, 
new scenes of, 539 

one, doth tread upon another’s heel, 345 
ponderous, 313 

proper, careful pilot of my, 333. 

rearward of a conquered, 271. 

sabler tints of, 346 

signs of. Nature gave. 899. 

sleep the friend of, 816 

source of all my, 690 

tears of, the smiles of joy the. 399. 

trappings and the suits of, 395 

truth denies all eloquence to, 348 

voiceless, 730 

weary, 816 

wildest, IS love, 204. 

Woes at midnight rise, 495 
cluster, 345 
rare ore solitary. 345 
shall serve for sweet discourses, 241 
sleep thou easer of all. 816 
the starry Galileo in his, 938 
toil the solace of his. 559. 

Woful likeness if true, 8x1. 

Wolf on the fold, came down like the. 
Wolsey that once trod tlie ways ot glory. 

Woma^ a perfect, nobly planned, 128. 


- spirit yet a, too, ia8 
OB excellent thing In, soft voice, 733 
at best a contradiction stili, 795- 


WomaiL believe a, or on epitaph, 806 
dark eye in, light of a, 6B6. 
destructive deceitftil donnable, 795. 
die because a. 's fair. 193. 
frailty thy name is, aoj. 
how divine a thing a. 

1 will uke some savage. 957. 
m our hours of ease, 509. 
in this humor won, was ever, 796^ 
in this humor wooed, was ever, 79^ 
lovely woman, 133. 

loves her lover in her first pesuon. 796- 
man is but half without, 333. 
man sighed till, smiled, B04. 
mist IS dispelled when a, appears, 795 
moved IS like a fountain troubled, 735. 
one that was e, 309 
perfected, earth s noblest thmg, 733, 
nlay the, forced me to, 331. 
play the, with mine eyes, 346. 
scorned, no fury like a, aoy 
she 's a, therefore to be won, 795. 
still he a, for you, 185 
stoops to folly, when lovely, 336. 
take an elder, let the, 215 
that deliberates is lost, 796 
trusts himself to. or waves, 371. 
what mighty ills done by, 795 
will or won't, depend on 't, 795. 
will a, with his tongue, 133 
Woman's cliiefest charm, low and gentle 
voice. TO5 

eye, teaches such beauty as a, 795. 
eyes, light that lies in, 303 

f 'entle brain, 795. 

00k s, my only nooks were, 204- 
lose, brief as, 207 
love IS false, 207, 
love, paths to, 304 
mood, fantastic as a, 813 
reason, no other nut a. 723 
whole existence, 't is. Talk 
Womanhood and childhood fleet, 104 
Womb of uncreated night, lost in, 7^ 
Women are frail too, aye as the glasses, 
932 

fair, and brave men, 511 
find few real friends, like princes, 793. 
framed to make, false, 907. 
love of, alas ! the, 303. 
must weep, men must work and, 621 
other, cloy the npiietttes they feed, 712 
sweet IS revenge, especially to, 167 
wars or, more pangs and fears than, 321. 
Women's eyes, from, this doctrine, X33 
weapons, water-drops, 346. 

Won, baffled oft is ever, 

how fields were, showed how, 688. 
if haply, perhaps a hapless gam, 204 
not unsought be, be wooerl and, 209 
she IS a woman therefore to he, 795 
woman in this humor, was ever, 7^ 
Wonder, all mankind's, 134. 

( rrew, still the, 688 
low the flevil they got there, 815 
of an hour, a school-boy's tale, 79a 
of our stage, 903 
Wonderful is death, how, 714 
W oiiders, his, lo perform, 

Wondrous kind, fellow-feeling makes one, 
8u4 

strange, 808 

W onted fires, in our ashes live their, 306. 
Wo<\ April when ili- y, 214 

tell my story and that would, her, 145. 
were not made to, 795 
Wood, deep and gloomy, 404. 
impulse from a vernal, 494 
oM. to bum, 118 

U'uodbine, over-canopied with luscious, 493 
well-attired. 404 
Woodman spare that tree. loi 
Wood-notes wild, warble nis native, 786 
Woods against a stormy sky, 587 

green-robed tenators of mighty, 494. 
naked, 466 

I>athless, there is a pleasure m the, 607 
whispered It to the 209 
Wooed and not unsought b- won, be, aop. 
tieaiit.tul and therefore to be, she's 

wc s^ioiild be, 7Q5 

woman in this humor, was ever, 796 
Wooer, was n thriving, 304. 

\\ ooing in my boj s, 1 'JI go, 315. 
never wedding ever, 144 
the caress, 814 
W oolen, odious in, 779. 

Word, alone, tliut worn out, 813 
at raiidoio s|>oken, nianv a. 803 
choice, and measured phrase, 807. 
every ship brings a, 746 
eveiy whispered, vows sweet in, 491. 
fairer than that, 133 
He was the, that spake it, 39a 
laughed his, to scorn. 396. 
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Word, life from the deed m in that, 
no man relies on, whose, 940. 
no such, as fail, S02, 
of Caesar niif{ht have stood, M 
of promise to our ear, keep the, 345- 
remitation dies ^ every, 811. 
tale whose lightest, would harrow up, 
735. 

teaching me that, 1 thank thee for, 804* 
that must be, Farewell a, 341. 
too large, tempted her with, 304, 
unlunaor wrongly taken, 364* 
upon the, accoutred as I was, 670. 
Wordes fearen babes, 540. 

Words, appear in other ways than, xaz. 
apt and gracious, 733 
are like iMves, 803. 
are things, 80s 
give Mrrow, 313 

iiiiinodest, admit of no defence. 80s 
last, of Marmion, 5x0. 
move slow, line labors and the, 806. 
of jU sad. of toimue or pen, 159. 
of learned length, 668. 
of love then spoken, 3x8. 
quench the fire of love with, 303. 
same rule in, as fashions, 806. 
seldom spent in vain when scarce. 310. 
so nimUe and full of subtle flame, 939. 
tears so obstruct my, 785. 
that bum. 867. 

that weep and tears that speak, 804 
unpack my heart with, 73^ 
wut's, to them whose faith, 539 
Work, God never made, for man to mend, 
67X. 

in close design, 8x5. 
honest man s the noblest, of God, jBo. 
sport as tedious as to, xo8 
Workers, men the, 356. 

Working out salvation, tools oC 396. 

Works, nature's, to me expunged, 407. 
of admiration, 348 
of love or enmity, 868 
siglung through all her, 899 
these are thy glorious, 3^ 

World, Academes that nourish all the, 
'33* 

a theatre the earth a stage, 79a. 
amphibious, 633 
anywhere out of the, 333. 
blows and buffets of the, 347. 
brought death into the, 395* 
contagion to this, 491. 
daffea the, aside, 793 
daze the, sudd<m ^sitations, 8ia. 
dissolves, when all the, 396 
doth but two nations bear, 796^ 
dreams books are each a. 805. 
ere his, be past his heaven commences, 
687. 

falls when Rome falls, 68a. 
federation of the, 337 
fever of the, 404 

give the. assurance of a man. Tax. 
glory jest and riddle of the, 7^. 

God hath made this, so fair, 3^ 
good'by proud, I 'm going home, 744. 
nold the, but as the world, 804. 
hou the, wags. 701 
humanized a, 806 

1 have not loved the. nor the world me, 

tf all the, and love were young, X58. 
mhabit this bleak, alone, 465. 

*s a bubble, 330. 

's a stage, 711. 
is all a fleeting show, 399 
IS too much «nth us, 403 
kin, makes die whole, wi. 
leaves the, to darkness and to me, 305 
let the. sink. 308. 
light awakes the, 490 
man is one, and hath another, 79a 
naughty, so shines a good deed In a, 797. 
name at which the, grew pale, 909. 
now a bubble burst and now a, 3^ 
of death, knells us back to a, 31^ 
of sighs for my pains, 145. 
of waters ridng, 407. 
peace to be found m this, 898. 
queen of the. and child of the skies, 
588. 

rack of this touf^, 348. 
shall be In love with night, 134. 
shot heard round the, 580. 
spin forever, let the great, 358. 
spite the, 317, 

)teal from the, 935. 

itood agamst the. word of Cesar, 876. 
^hat new, which is the dd, 174. 
this bank-note, 677. 

this breathing, sent before my time into, 
938 

this little, 603. 

this pendent, in bigness as a star, 493. 


World, thus runs the, away, ifx. 

touch of namre makes the vdiole, kin, 
8x1. 

unintelligible, wdght of this, 404. 

uies of this, all the, 346- 

vain pomp and glory of this, 331. 

wu all b^ore them, 331. 

was sad the garden was a wild, boa 

will disagree in faith and hope, 398. 

witch the, with noble horsemanship, 

w^m our arms, our, so& 
without a sun, man a. 795* 
work-day, everydayness of this, 3x5. 
World's broad field of battle, 77a 
dred denizen, 4x3. 

Worldlj^ be wisely, 79^ 
stun, vanity m. 814. 
wise, be not, 798. 

Worlds, allured to brighter, 688. 
conouer twenty, 308. 
crusnof, 759. 

exhausted, and then imagined new, 905. 
not realized. 759. 

Worm r the bud, concealment hke a, 951. 
is in the bud d* youth, 30S. 
needlessly sets foot upon a, 78J 
the canker and the grief are mine akme, 
330 

will turn, the smallest. 79a 
Worms and epitaphs, let 's talk of, 310. 

of Nile, outvenoms all the, 811. 

Worse, change for. 307. 

for wear, a hat not much the, 961. 
future views of better or of, 80& 
make the. appear the better reason, 734. 
Worship, freedom to, God. 587. 
give me, and quietness. 54X. 
of the great of old, 681. 
to the garish sun, pay no, 134. 
Worshippers, dies among his, 33^^ 

Worst iroak something good. 364. 
this IS the, 347. 

Worth a thousand men, one blast were, 

conscience of her. aoo 

departed, sad relic 01. 581. 

makes the man. 781. 

prue not to the, what we have, 80s. 

promise of celestial, 398L 

what IS. m anything, 803. 

Worthy of their steel, Toemen, 655. 

of your love, love him ere he seem. 303 
Wot not what they are, 804. 

Wound, earth felt the, 899 
love's, purple with, 8^ 
never felt a, he jests at scars that, 343. 
of Caesar, put a tongue in every, 877. 
shoe has power to, 134. 
willing to, 910. 

with a touch tiuit*s scarcely felt, 806 
Wounds, bind up my, 540. 

wept o'er his, 638. 

Wrack, blow wmd come, 541. 

Wraps their clay, turf that, 563. 

Wr^, anger no h^her than may sweeten, 

x4i. 

heaven so merciful in, 3591 
infinite, and infinite despair, 3^ 
nursing her, to keep it warm, ^7. 
Wreathid smiles, nods and becks and, 783. 
Wreaths, brows bound with victorious, 
54 >. 

that endure aflliction's shower, 398. 
Wreck, fierce o’er the. 63a. 
of sober vows, 5^ 
sunken, and sunless treasuries, 632. 
Wrecks of matter, 759 
Wren will fight af^nst the owl, 938. 
Wrenched with an unltneal band. 345. 
Wretch concentred all in self, 363. 
condemned with life to pan, 347. 
error's, 3x0, 

needy hollow-^eyed sharp-looking, 793. 
once conscious of the joy. 800. 
whom eveiy friend forssxes, 3x1. 
Wretched m hu conception, vao, 
keenest pangs the, find, Bxfl, 
the only, are the wis& 730 
Wretches, feel what, feet, 80a. 

hang that jurymen may dine, 8ia 
poor naked, 494- 

Wnng under the load of sorrow, 345. 
Wrinkled Care derides, sport that, 785. 
Wrmkles the d-d democrats won^t flatter, 

794* 

Time writes no, on thine azure brow, 
607. 

Writ by God's own hand, scripture, 489. 
holy, strong os proofs of, waj, 
holy, stol'n forth of, 396. 

Write in rhyme, those that, 807. 

Writing, ease in, from art not chance, 806. 

weU, nature's chief masterpiece is, 806. 
Wroghte, first he, afterward he toughte, 
697. 


Wrong, always in the, eoe. 

brother we ore both m the, ssi. 
cant be, vdioee life la in the right, 397. 
condeaon the, and yet pursue, 395* 

cradled into poetry by, 806. 
ne’er pardon who nave done the, 798. 
once, will need be always so, 998L 
reverse oi, mistook for ^ht, 808. 
rival in the, caxmot bear a, 799. 
the oppressor's, 997. 
treasures up a, him who, 899 
Wrongs of nifl^t, light will repay the, 489* 
Wroth with one welove, 116. 

Wrought in a sad sincerity, 736, 

Wut's words to them whose faith, 539. 

Wyd was his ponsshe, 697. 

Xanadu, in. did Kubla Khan, 834. 

Xerxes did die and so must 1, 397. 

Yaller-pinea under the, I house, 493> 

Yam, web of our life is of a mingl^, 799. 
Yawn, heard thy everlasting, confess. 934 
Ye manners of England, ' 39. 

Year, ever-running, 539. 

heaven's eternal, is tline, 311 
moments make the, 813. 
no winter in thy, 473 
rolling, IS full of thee, 4x7 
ruler of the inverted, winter, 492 
saddest of the, mtlancholy days the 
466 

seasons return with the, 407. 

Year's dull circle seems to run, 793. 

Years, eternal, of God. 5^. 

flight of, unmeasuredby the, 399 
flood of, a never ending, 750. 
joys of other, 416 
live III deads not, we, 743 
love ot life inr*eased with, 736 
none would live past, again, 793 
that bring the philosophic mind, 759. 
thought of our p.wt, 738 
Yellow primrose was to him, a, 495 
Yesterday, call back, bid tune return, 792 
the word of Caesar might have stood, 
876. 

Yesterday's sneer and yesterday's frown, 
3x4. 

Yesterdays, have lighted fools, and all our 

lo^ backward with a smile, 792. 
Yielded with coy submission, 711 
Yoke, how hard thy, 304. 

York, this sun of, made summer by, 541. 
You meaner beauties of the night, XS4. 
Young and so fair, 335 

barb.ui.'iiis all at^ny, 681 
both were, one was beautifn], 764. 
desire, bloom of, 905 
desire, hope thou muse of, 800. 
die, whom the gods love, X07 
Fdnry’s rays the hills adorning, 108, 
Idea how to shoot, teach the, 314. 
man's fancy lightly turns to love, 254. 
Obadias David Josins 397 
read nature, the, 494. 
spurned by the, hugged by the old, 
802 

very heaven to be, 490. 
when my bosom was, 529 
Young-cyen cherubms quiring to the, 773. 
Yours, what 's mine is, and yours is minCi 
905 

Youth and I lived in 't together, 108. 
and observation copied there, 801. 
bud of, a worm is in the, 308. 
dear amiable, adieu, 796. 
fiery vehemence of, 670. 
hoary, Methusalenis may die in, 794. 
immortal, flourish in, 759 
in, It sheltered me, xox. 

’s a stuff will not endure, X 33 . 
is v.iin, 116. 
lexicon of. 80a 
my May of, 141 

oflabor with an age of ease, 687 
on the prow, pleasure at the helm, xo8. 
perpetual^ 602. 
spirit of. 

that means to be of note, 490. 
they had been friends m, 116. 
to fortune and to fame unknown, 307. 
Youthftil poets fancy when they love, 134. 

poets dream, s^hts such as, 786 
Zaccheus he did climb the tree, 397. 

Zeal, served my God with half the, 333. 
Zealots, let graceless, fight, 397. 

Zekle crep* up quite unbeknown. 049, 993. 
Zenith, dropt from the, hke a fallmg star, 

wh%m mounts her, with the stars, 432. 
Zephy^ently blows, soft the strain when, 

Zones though more and more remote, 398. 











